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PREFACE. 

The  general  plan  adopted  in  previous  issues  has  been  followed  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  additional  chapters  have  been  added,  and 
the  scope  of  several  others  greatly  enlarged.  The  new  chapters 
are  the  Discovery  of  Australia,  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Constitutions  of  the  States,  Chronological  Table  of 
Principal  Occurrences  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Industrial 
History,  and  Commonwealth  Finance.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for 
printing  off  the  chapters  as  they  were  compiled,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  arrange  them  in  their  natural  order  of  sequence,  but 
the  voluminous  index  provided  will  save  the  reader  inconvenience 
on  this  score. 

In  all  cases  the  figures  have  been  revised  to  accord  with  the  latest 
inforaiation,  and  as  a  rule  they  refer  either  to  the  year  1901  or  to  the 
year  1902 ;  in  some  instances,  however,  owing  to  the  undue  delay  in 
publishing  the  official  statistics,  I  have  been  compelled  to  use  figures 
relating  to  1900,  but  the  instances  where  this  was  necessary  were 
neither  many  nor  important. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  correct  errors  which  have  escaped  notice  in 
previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  edition  free  from  them.  Should 
any  such  have  remained  undetected,  as  in  the  multitude  of  references 
is  quite  possible,  it  would  be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and 
position  were  pointed  out. 

I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  the  Statisticians  of  the  States  and 
New  Zealand,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
States  who  have  so  readily  on  all  occasions  supplied  me  with  informa- 
tion asked  for. 

T.  A.  COGHLAN. 
StatisiiciarC s  Office^ 

Sydney^  ^rd  December,  1902. 
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PREFACE. 

The  general  plan  adopted  in  previous  issues  has  been  followed  on 
*lr  present  occasion,  but  additional  chapters  have  been  added,  and 
*iT  >cope  of  several  others  greatly  enlarged.  The  new  chapters 
r^  tbe  Discovery  of  Australia,  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
itilih,  the  Constitutions  of  the  States,  Chronological  Table  of 
Fr.n-.ipal  Occurrences  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Industrial 
H<anr,  and  Commonwealth  Finance.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for 
r'^ating  off  the  chapters  as  they  were  compiled,  no  attempt  has 
i"--ea  made  to  arrang'e  them  in  their  natural  order  of  sequence,  but 
the  volmninous  index  provided  will  save  the  reader  inconvenience 
cti  this  score. 

In  all  cases  the  figures  have  been  revised  to  accord  with  the  latest 
infonnation,  and  as  a  rule  they  refer  either  to  the  year  1901  or  to  the 
year  1902  ;  in  some  instances,  however,  owing  to  the  undue  delay  in 
publishing  the  official  statistics,  I  have  been  compelled  to  use  figures 
Tfiaiiag  to  1900,  but  the  instances  where  this  was  necessary  were 
oeither  many  nor  important. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  correct  errors  which  have  escaped  notice  in 
pyerious  editions,  and  to  keep  this  edition  free  from  them.  Should 
any  sach  have  remained  undetected,  as  in  the  multitude  of  references 
quite  possible,  it  would  be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and 
position  were  pointed  out. 

I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  the  Statisticians  of  the  States  and 
New  ZeaJand,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
States  who  have  so  readily  on  all  occasions  supplied  me  with  informa- 
tion  asked  for. 

T.  A.  COGHLAN. 
Sfaiisiictan's  Ojg^cey 

Sydney,  ^rd  I^ectmhtr,  1902. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

IT  is  impufiKible  to  say  who  were  the  first  discoverers  of  Australia, 
aithcmgh  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  some  knowledge  of 
It  cijutinent  so  far  back  as  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  Malays,  also, 
ToM  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  northern  coast ;  while  Marco 
P  v  w  who  visited  the  £ast  at  the  close  of  the  Tliirteenth  Century,  makes 
r^rreaoe  to  the  reputed  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent.  There 
i«  £  existence  a  map,  dedicated  to  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  on 
•liick  a  large  southern  land  is  shown,  and  the  tradition  of  a  Terra 
Aiscnlis  appears  to  have  been  current  for  a  long  period  before  it  enters 
hio  authentic  history. 

Iq  1503,    a    French   navigator  named   Binot   Paulmyer,  Sieur  de- 

<-^:i^viUe,  was  blown  out  of  his  course,  and  landed  on  a  largo  island, 

vliieli  was  claimed  to  be  the  great  southern  land  of  tradition,  althoughi 

Ti in-ieis  and  other  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  havB- 

••^^  ^ladagascar.     Some  French  authorities  ^confidently  put  forward  a 

-aim  that  Guillaume  le  Testu,  of  Provence,  sighted  the  continent  in 

•'31.     The  Portuguese  also  advance  claims  to  be  the  first  discoverers  of 

l&i^tndia,  but  so  far  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  to  establish  their 

.rvtennons.     As  early  as  1 597,  the  Dutch  historian,  Wytfliet  describes  the 

A'jscralis  Terra  as  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and  proceeds  to  give 

oiae  circumstantial  particulars  respecting  its  geographical  relation  to 

X^w  Guinea,  venturing  the  opinion  that,  were  it  thoroughly  explored, 

*  would  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world. 

Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain  sent  out 

-3  expedition  from  Callao,  in  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  a 

* 'iihem  continent.     The  little  fleet  comprised  three  vessels,  with  the 

?>4^ii^ese  pilot,  De  Quiros,  as  navigator,  and  De  Torres  as  admiral,  or 

^ilitatj commander.     They  left  Callao  on  the  21st  December,  1605,  and. 

-  the  following  year  discovered  the  island  now  known  as  Espiritu  Santo, 

^Jt  of  the  Kew  Hebrides  Group,  which  De  Quiros,  under  the  impression 

^'tui  it  was  indeed  the  land  of  which  he  was  in  search,  named  ''Xa 

•i-niritMlia  del  Espiritu  Santo^    Sickness  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutiny 

e  De  Quiros'  vessel,  and  the  crew,  overpowering  their  officers  during 

'ie  nighty  forced  the  captain  to  navigate  his  ship  to  Mexico.     Thus 

^^aod^ied  hy  hia  consort,  De  Torres,  compelled  to  bear  up  for  the 

%Zi/)vnzu»  to  refit*  discovered  and  sailed  through  the  strait  that  bears 

isrutn^  and  may  even  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  northern  coast 

*  the  ^astralian   Continent.     His  discovery  was  not,  however,  made 
^yj^n  ttDtU  IT^^y    ^^^^  Dalryniple  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion^ 

*nwmir  it    up<y^    *^®    passage  which   separates  New  Guinea  from 
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who  had  entertained  hitn  and  his  sick  seamen  witii  great  hospitalitr 
while  on  shore.  Ngakinui  pined  on  ship-board  for  his  native  food,  and 
died  some  eighty  days  aft»r  his  seizure.  De  Surrille,  only  eleven  days 
after  the  death  of  this  nnfortonate  Maori  chief,  was  drowned  in  the 
surf  at  Oallao. 

After  Toyi^ing  westward  for  nearly  three  weeks  Cook,  on  the  19th 
April,  1770,  sighted  the  eastern  coast  of  Austmlia  at  &  point  which  he 
named  after  his  lieutenant,  who  discovered  it^  Point  Hicks,  and  which 
modem  geographers  identify  with  Cape  Everard. 

The  **  EndeaTonr"  then  coasted  northward,  and  alter  passing  and 
naming  Mount  Dromedary,  the  Pigeon  House,  Point  Upright,  Cape  Bt. 
GreoTge,  and  Red  Point,  Botany  Bay  was  discovered  on  the  28th  April, 
1770,  and  as  it  appeared  to  offer  a  suitable  andiorage,  the  "'Endeavour*'' 
entered  the  bay- and  dropped  anchor.  The  ship  brougfat-to  oi>po8ite  a 
group  of  natives,  who  were  cooking  over  a  fire.  The  great  navigator 
and  his  crew,  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Australian 
aborigines,  were  not  a  little  astonished  that  these  natives  took  no  notice 
of  them  or  their  proceedings.  Even  the  splash  of  the  anchor  in  the 
water,  and  iike  noise  of  the  cable  running  out  through  the  hawse  hole,  in 
no  way  disturbed  them  at  their  occupation,  or  caused  them  to  evince  the 
slightest  ocirioeity.  But  as  the  captain  of  the  "Endeavoui^'  ordered  out 
the  pinnace  and  prepared  to  land,  the  natives  threw  off  their  nonchal- 
ance ;  for  on  the  boa^  apppoacliing  the  shore,  two  men,  each  armed  with 
a  bundle  of  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  and  made 
threatening  signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ingenious  "  womrnem,''  or  throwing-stick,  whidi  is  peculiar  to  Australia^ 
was  first  observed  on  this  occasion.  As  the  men  were  evidently  de- 
termined to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  a  musket  was  discharged 
between  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  frightened  by  the  noise,, 
but  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  causing  one  of  them  to  drop  his. 
bundle  of  spears,  of  whidi,  however,  he  immediately  repossessed  himself, 
and  with  his  comrade  resumed  the  same  menacing  attitude.  At  last 
one  cast  a  stone  towards  the  boat,  which  earned  him  a  charge  of 
small  shot  in  the  leg.  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  ran  back  into  the 
bush,  and  presently  returned  furnished  with  shields  made  of  bark,, 
with  which  to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew. 
Such  intrepidity  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Unlike  the 
American  Indians,  who  supposed  Columbus  and  his  crew  to  be  super- 
natural beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed  with  life,  and 
who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  Uie  first  discharge  of 
firearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  were  neither  excited 
to  wonder  by  the  ship,  nor  overawed  by  the  superior  number  and  un- 
known weapons  of  the  strangers.  Cook  examined  the  bay  in  the 
pinnace,  and  landed  several  tiroes  ;  but  by  no  endeavour  could  he  induce 
the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  communication  with  him.  The  well- 
known  circumstance  of  the  great  variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained^ 
from  which  Botany  Bay  derives  its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over* 
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ReioR^tttiig  the  Wy  tlie  eeremonj  was  performed  of  hoiatiBg  the 
UoioK  Jmckf  first  on  th%  aouth  abore,  and  then  near  the  north  head, 
lonMl  pnwwMiMi  of  the  territory  being  thus  taken  for  the  British  Crown. 
iKrag  the  aojo«m  in  Botany  Bay  the  crew  had  to  perform  the  painful 
'laty  cf  bmjFiiig  a  coinrade — a  aeaiBan  named  Forfoy  Sutheriand,  who 
w  in  aDprobiiA>ility  the  first  British  sabjeet  whose  body  was  committed 
to  AMtraKen  soil. 

After  leaTm^  Botany  Bay,  Cook  sailed  northward.  He  saw  and  named 
IVat  JadoBon,  bot  forebope  to  enter  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  Aus- 
mXm     Brakea  Beiy  and  other  inlets,  and  soTeral  headlands,  were  also 
"fea  and  wamad,  but  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  Moreton 
BsT  vas  reeched,  although  the  wind  prevented  Cook  from  entering  this 
Still  sailing  northward,  taking  notes  as  he  proceed^  for 
dmrt  of  the  coast,  and  landing  at  Bustard  and  Keppel  Bays 
ladthe  Bay  of  Inleta,  Cook  passed  over  1,300  miles  without  the  occur- 
Ksee  el  any  event  worthy  of  being  chronicled,  till  suddenly  one  night 
c  10  o'clodc  tJie  water  was  found  to  shoal,  without  any  sign  of  breakers 
'jf  iwL     While  Cook  was  speculating  on  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
tad  was  in  the  act  of  ocdering  out  the  boats  to  take  soundings,  the 
"Eadeavoar"'  stmck  heavily,  and  fell  over  so  much  that  the  guns,  spare 
aUes,  and  other  heavy  gear  had  at  once  to  be  thrown  overboard  to 
ishben  the  ship.     As  day  broke,  attempts  were  made  to  float  the  veai«l 
f  with  the  morning  tide  ;  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  water  was 
nsog  ao  rapidly  in  the  hold  that  with  four  pumps  constantly  going  the 
could  hardly  keep  it  in  check.      At  length  one  of  the  midshipmen 
the  device  oi  *'  fothering,"  which  he  had  seen  practised  in  the 
Teit  Indie&     This  consists  in  passing  a  sail,  attached  to  cords,  and 
"larged  with  oakum,  wool,  and  other  materials,  under  the  vessel's  keel,  in 
<xk  a  manner  that  the  suction  of  the  leak  may  draw  the  canvas  into  the 
^fffUnp^  and   thus  partially  stop  the  vent.     Tins  was  performed  with 
jTRst  sneeess,  and  the  vessel  was  floated  off  with  the  evening  tide.    The 
lad  was  soon  after  made  near  the  moutli  of  a  small  stream,  which  Cook 
-ailed,  afiber  the  ship,  the  Endeavour  Kiver.     A  headland  close  by  he 
:anied  0^>e  Tribulation.  The  ship  was  steered  into  tJie  river,  and  there 
areened  and  thoroughly  repaired.     Cook  having  completed  the  survey 
<  the  east  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  sighted 
^oA  nasaed  Cape  YcH'k,  the  northernmost  point  of  Australia,  and  teak 
^j1  posBession  of  his  discoveries  northward  from  latitude  38°  south  to 
ithade  10^*  sooth,  on  a  spot  whit^  he  named  Possession  Island,  thence 
tHtniing  to  England  by  way  of  Torres  Straits  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  great  nar^jatm^s  second  voyage,  undertaken  in  1772,  with  the 
Remliition''  and  the  **  Adventure''  is  of  less  importance.     The  vessels 
<»ruw  aeparmtad«  and  both  at  different  times  visited  New  Zealand. 
''ta(am  Toinaa    JP'amaanx,  in  the  "  Adventure,"  also  found  his  way  to 
tDrm  B§r  in  TasoMMiia.    In  1777,  while  on  his  way  to  search  for  a 
'Tchaurt  roimgff**    between  the    Atlantic   and  Pacific   Oceans,  Cook 
r'   taacb^  ^   *^®    <i09Ai  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 
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Phillip,  RN.,  to  whom  was  also  granted  a  commission  appointing  him 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  New  South  Wales.  Captain  Hunter, 
of  the  "  Sirius,"  was  second  in  command,  .while  Mr.  David  Collins, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  Judge- Advocate. 

In  January,  1788,  the  fleet  arrived  in  Botany  Bay.  A  very  short 
examination  proved  that  the  place  was  ill-suited  for  the  settlement 
about  to  be  founded  TEcf  BsSi.  was  everywhere  poar,  while  there  was  a 
dearth  of  fresh  water,  and  in  addition  to  these  disadvantages  to  settlers^ 
the  depth  of  water  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  ships  of  fair  tonnage 
to  approach  the  shore.  The  land  northward  appeared  to  promise 
bolder  indenta^ns,  and  Captain  Phillip,  taking  with  him  three  boats, 
proceeded  in  that  direction,  and  after  going  a  lew  miles,  he  fovind  him- 
self abreast  of  Port  Jackson,  marked  by  Cook  as  a  boat-horbonr.  He 
entered  the  inlet,  and  found  to  his  great  surprise  that  he  had  discovered 
a  port  in  every  way  suited  for  his  purpose,  and,  indeed,  as  he  speedily 
realised,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  convenient  harbonrs 
in  the  world. 

The  fleet  now  sailed  round  to  Port  Jackson,  and  on  the  26tfa  January,, 
1788,  the  vessels  anchored  in  Sydney  Cove,  the  colonifftfl  were  disem- 
barked, and  Captain  Phillip  formally  proclaimed  the  new  colony.  As 
only  a  limited  supply  of  provtsions  was  available  from  the  stores,  it  was. 
necessary  for  the  settlers  imnaediately  to  devote  their  attention  to 
agriculture.  Land'  was  therefore  clearod  at  tlie  head  of  Fann  Cove,  and 
wheat  was  sowd,  but  owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  soil  in  this 
vicinity  the  crop  was  a  failure.  This  was  a  contingency  against  which 
provision  had  not  been  made,  and  affairs  were  becoming  very  serious^ 
when  the  arrival  of  a  ship  with  a  fresh  bateh  of  convicts,  but  without, 
stores,  brought  them  to  a  head.  In  this  emergency  Captain  Phillip 
despatched  the  "Sirius"  to  Cape  Colony  and  the  "Supply**  to  Bata\4a 
to  procure  provisions,  but  only  a  very  moderate  quantity  could  bo 
obtained,  so  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  community  was  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  lor  every- 
one to  be  placed  on  short  allowance,  while  the  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
were  introduced  for  breeding  purposes,  ^'ere  slaughtered  for  food.  Ta 
relieve  the  pressure  on  tlie  stores  at  Sydney,  a  detachment  of  200 
convicts,  with  a  guard  of  70  marines,  was  despatched  to  Norfolk  Island,, 
where  Lieutenant  King  had  been  sent  to  establish  a  braxich  colony,  and 
had  been  successful  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.  To  add  to  the 
colony's  misfortunes,  the  "  Sirius,"  in  which  the  detachment  sailed,  was 
wrecked  on  a  reef  near  the  Island,  and  the  prospect  of  r^ef  from  this 
source  was  for  the  time  frustrated.  The  colonrv  seemed  to  be  threatened 
with  extinction  by  famine,  when  three  storeships  providentially  arrived 
and  rescued  the  settlers  from  their  privations.  Trouble  seemed,  how- 
ever, persistently  to  follow  the  young  settlement.  Several  shiploads 
of  convicts  arrived,  and  in  consequence  of  overcrowding  and  insanitary 
conditions  on  the  voyage,  it  was  found  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,700  who 
had  been  placed  on  board  in  England,  200  had  diecf  on  the  voyage. 
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viiile  bniubBds  q£  otiiers  were  in  an  enfeebled  or  dying  condition  when 
rhej  reached  Port  Jadcson.  Trouble  was  also  occasioned  by  successfui 
and  onsiiooeBsf ul  attempts  of  omviots  to  escape. 

After  a  partieiilarlj  afdiKms  administration  of  four  years,  Governor 
PIdllq>  retomed  to  Roland  in  17^,  and  sabsequently  received  a 
peoakm  from  tbe  Imperial  Antliori^es  in  recognition  of  bis  services. 
During  the  period  elapsing  till  tbe  arrival  of  Captain  Hunter,  wbo 
sticceeded  bim,  tbe  government  was  administered  by  Major  Grose  and 
Captain  Patorson,  the  senior  military  officers  in  the  colony.  In 
the  interr^gnam,  Sydney  whalers  began  to  visit  the  coasts  of  New- 
Zetland  ;  and  thereafter  adv^iturous  spirits,  honest  and  outlaw,  ran 
into  the  ports  of  the  iriands  for  spars  and  flax,  preserved  human  heads^ 
and  oti>er  i^tive  cunosities.  In  1T93,  the  ^^  Daedahis,"  under  command 
oC  Lieutenant  Hanson,  was  sent  to  anise  about  the  New  Zealand  coast 
widi  the  avowed  intention  of  kidnapping  one  Maori  or  more  to  teach 
the  convict  settlers  of  Norfolk  Island  the  Maori  method  of  flax-dressing. 
ITnfimrtunately,  one  of  the  captives  secured  was  a  priest  ("  tohunga ") 
and  the  other  a  chief  (*'  rangatira "),  and  they  would  not  admit  that 
they  knew  anything  about  such  w(M-k,  and  were  restored  to  their  home 
at  Doahtless  Ray  after  several  montJis'  detention. 

Governor  Hunter  arrived  at  Sydney  in  17^5,  and  brought  with  bim 
mme  free  (Kttlers,  mamly  agriculturai  labourers.  Ibese  turned  their 
attention  to  the  fine  alluvial  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbary,  and 
beloie  very  long  upwards  of  6,000  acres  were  under  crops  of  wheat  and 
naize.  In  tiie  fallowing  year  a  herd  of  60  cattle  was  discovered  at  the 
'^Cowpastu'res,*'  near  Camden.  These  animals  were  the  descendcmts  of 
cattie  that  had  strayed  away  from  the  settlement  some  years  previously^ 
and  besides  b^ng  a  welcome  addition  to  the  available  food  supply,  proved 
the  adaptability  of  the  colony  for  stock-raising  parposes. 

iHiring  Hunter's  term  of  administration  the  river  named  after  hin) 
VBB  discovered,  and  the  existence  of  workable  seams  of  coal  in  itR 
vicinity  was  demonstrated,  and  about  the  same  time  Bass  and  Flindera 
carefully  examined  and  charted  the  coast  line  to  the  south  of  Sydney. 
Governor  Hunter  left  New  South  Wales  in  1800,  the  population  at  the 
time  being  elig^htly  in  excess  of  6,000.  His  successor  was  Philip  Gidley 
King,  who  bad  been  previously  appointed  to  the  control  of  the  branch 
settlement  at  Norfolk  Island. 

Tbe  new  Governor  soon  found  himself  embroiled  in  serious  trouble 
vith  the  Now  South  Wales  Corps.  This  body  had  been  specially  re- 
cniited  for  service  in  the  colony,  as  it  was  impossible  to  And  officers 
of  rejsular  army  regiments  in  England  who  would  willingly  accept 
▼ittual  banishment  to  a  far  distant  land  to  act  as  a  sort  of  piison  guard 
ovw  convicts.  Some  of  those  who  were  induced  to  accept  commissiona 
hy  grants  of  land  in  tJie  colony  had  never  before  seen  service  in  the 
army,  while  the  general  idea  of  most  of  the  officers  seemed  to  be  to 
anu&s  fortunes  as  quickly  as  possible  and  return  to  England.  It  wan 
^nd  diat  the  ram  trade  offered  the  speedii^st  u>eans  to  this  end.     Not 
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only  did  the  officei*s  of  the  Corps  import  large  quantities,  which  they 
retailed  at  enormous  profits,  but  some  of  them,  in  defiance  of  Govern- 
ment orders,  went  so  far  as  to  set  up  stills  on  their  own  account.  The 
Governor  resolutely  set  his  face  against  the  traffic,  and  refused  to  allow 
the  landing  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  wine  and  spirits.  The  strong 
stand  taken  by  the  Governor  roused  the  bitterest  opposition  amongst 
the  officers,  who  found  themselves  likely  to  lose  their  chief  source  of 
emolument  by  reason  of  his  action. 

Governor  King  had  also  to  face  serious  trouble  in  the  shape  of  a 
mutiny  amongst  the  convicts.  It  was  customary  to  set  the  most 
refractory  of  the  prisoners  to  work  on  the  roads  in  chain-gangs,  while 
those  who  merited  better  treatment  by  consistent  good  conduct  were 
assigned  as  servants  to  the  free  settlers.  On  one  occasion  over  300 
convicts  were  working  in  chain-gangs  on  the  road  at  Castle  Hill, 
between  Parramatta  and  Windsor,  under  a  very  small  force  of  soldiers. 
The  prisoners  overpowered  the  ^rd,  and  freeing  themselves  fron. 
their  chains,  marched  towards  the  Hawkesbury,  where  they  counted  on 
the  assistance  of  the  men  employed  near  Windsor.  The  insurgents, 
however,  were  speedily  routed  by  Major  Johnston,  who  had  a  force  of 
only  20  men  with  him.  The  ringleaders  were  hanged,  and  the  others 
were  allowed  to  return  to  work  under  strict  surveillance. 

The  initiation  of  wool-growing,  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
Australian  history,  took  place  during  King's  administration.  Captain 
John  Macarthur  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  had  received  a  grant 
of  10,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Cowpasture  River,  near  Camden,  and 
with  praiseworthy  enterprise  secured  a  small  flock  of  Spanish  merinoK 
and  commenced  the  experiments  in  wool-growing  which  eventually 
resulted  in  material  gain  not  only  to  the  originator  of  the  idea,  but 
also  to  Australia  generally. 

After  six  years  of  constant  labour  King  was  glad  to  give  up  the 
reins  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  of  the  colony 
by  Captain  Bligh.  The  new  Governor,  who  assumed  office  in 
1 806,  had  previously  won  for  himself  a  reputation  for  coolness  and 
daring  by  his  noteworthy  voyage  after  the  mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty,"  and 
subsequently  at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  1798  had  gained 
the  publicly-expressed  encomiums  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  Imperial 
Authorities  therefore  thought  that  their  choice  had  fallen  on  the  right 
man  to  correct  the  abuses  which  King  bad  been  powerless  to  deal  with, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  rum.  The  Governor  immediately 
on  his  arrival  issued  a  stringent  proclamation  forbidding  the  bartering 
of  strong  liquors  in  exchange  for  commodities,  and  applying  the  injunc- 
tion to  all  persons  without  distinction.  This  drastic  action  was  viewed 
with  the  deepest  resentment  by  a  large  section  of  the  colonists,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  authority,  maintained  the  illicit  trade  throughout  the  whole 
of  Bligh's  term  of  administration.  The  affiiir  which  resulted  in  the 
deposition  of  Bligh  was  not  directly  connected  with  his  dispute  with 
the  officers  on  the  traffic  in  rum,  but  there  can  be   no  doubt  but  that 
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Blih  3  inteHFerence  ^vith  the  lucrative  business  which  the  officers  carried 
' Q  led  to  his  do^v^i£aLL  Macar thu r  had  received  a  summons  from  Atkins, 
tli^Jadge- Advocate,  calling  upon  him  to  answer  a  complaint  preferred  by 
tfc»  crew  of  a  vessel  of  which  he  was  part  owner  for  non-pajnment  of 
»«gesw  Macarthur  did  not  obey  the  oixier,  but  sent  a  letter  defining 
titf  position  in  the  matter.  A  warrant  was  therefore  issued  for  his 
tnT<«  and  he  'was  brought  before  the  Judge- Advocate  and  a  jury  of 
Qi  officers  of  the  Ne-w  South  Wales  Corps — such  being  the  composition 
*i  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  time.  Macarthur  objected  to  the  Judge- 
Adrocate's  precddiii^  at  the  trial  on  the  ground  that  Atkins  bore  him 
penonal  iU-^ll,  and  the  six  officers  sustained  his  objection.  Bligh 
Hased  to  remove  the  Judge- Advocate,  as  indeed  he  had  not  the  power 
to  A%  Atkins  having  been  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  Governor  now  ordered  the  six  officers  to  appear  before  him  to 
nwtify  Uieir  conduct;,  but  they  refused  to  obey.  He  also  sent  several 
messages  to  the  Commandant,  Major  Johnston,  requesting  him  to 
ojcftfT  with  him  respecting  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates,  but  that 
5kt  pleaded  ill-health  as  his  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the 
^^^rt^emor's  request.  Nevertheless,  on  the  same  evening  Major  Johnston 
Arrived  in  Barrack  Square,  paraded  his  regiment,  and  marched  in  full 
niihtary  array  to  Government  House,  where  he  placed  Governor  Bligh 
ui  doee  confinement.  Johnston  then  assumed  control  of  aflfairs,  and 
'iamissed  the  Judge- Advocate  and  other  prominent  officials,  appointing 
<i<*piities  in  their  stead. 

Ii£atenant-Ck>lonel  Foveaux  shortly  afterwaids  superseded  Major 
John^n,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Paterson,  who 
tame  over  from  Tasmania  to  administer  the  government.  This  was 
about  twelve  months  after  Bligh's  deposition,  and  although  Patei'son  in 
«  general  way  approved  of  Johnston's  action,  he  nevertheless  set  the 
nnpriaoned  Governor  at  libert}'  on  condition  that  he  proceeded  home 
in  a  vessel  then  Jloout  to  sail.  Bligh  promised  to  sail  direct  t<» 
England,  but  when  he  was  at  liberty  he  refused  to  be  bound  by  a 
prnmiae  given  under  compulsion,  and  remained  off  the  coast  of 
Tasmania.  When  the  Imperial  Authorities  became  apprised  of  the 
turn  a&irs  had  taken  in  New  South  Wales  they  immediately 
despatched  Ldeutenant-General  Macquarie  to  assume  control  of  the 
cfilonv.  He  was  directed  to  reinstate  BUgh  for  one  day,  and  despatch 
Major  Johnston  under  close  arrest  to  England  He  was  unable,  of 
'-oorse,  to  carry  out  his  instructions  with  reference  to  Bligh,  but 
hJbnston  was  arrested  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  subsequenth' 
tried  aod  punished  with  dismissal  from  the  army. 

Daring  Macquarie's  term  of  office  a  great  improvement  manifested 

itielf  in  the  moral  and  industrial  condition  of   the  colony,  and  the 

ulicit  tratfic  in  spirits  was  rigidly  suppressed.      Education,  hitherto 

aeglectedf  received  special  attention,  churches  and   public   buildings 

^ere  erected,   And   the  work  of  exploration  was  pushed  on.     For  the 

parpaae  of  makings   himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
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of  life  in  the  ooUmjy  the  Governor  uixfertoolc  periodicftl  jonmejs 
throaghottt  the  various  districtSy  and  no  important  event  fai^ipened  in 
the  settlement  of  which  tl^  Governor  was  not  made  cognisant.  In  has 
efforts  towards  the  amelioration  of  social  coaditionB  in  the  young  colony 
the  Governor  was  ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  specially  devoted  her 
attention  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  women  and  children. 

The  Blue  Mountains  had  hitherto  formed  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 
ext^isicMi  of  colonisation  towards  the  west,  and  many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  find  a  practicable  route  across  theui.  In  1813,  however,  Messrs. 
Blaxland,  Lawsoo,  and  Wentworth  succeeded  in  crossing  the  range,  and 
ojpening  the  way  to  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior. 

In  1814  the  continent  which  had  hitherto  been  called  New  HoUand 
was  named  Australia,  on  the  recommendation  of  Flinders. 

Mocquarie  showed  great  kindness  to  the  "emancipists,"  as  those 
settlers  were  called  who  Lad  served  their  sentences  as  convicts  and 
remained  in  the  colony.  Many  of  these  were  leading  useful  and  honor- 
able lives,  and  it  was  the  Governor's  constant  effort  to  remove  the  social 
ban  under  which  they  laboured  and  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in 
the  path  of  useful  citizenship.  The  Governor  also  showed  a  large- 
minded  tolerance  in  religious  affairs,  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
unfairness  which  in  this  respect  had  for  some  time  prevailed.  After 
the  longest  terra  of  office  enjoyed  by  any  vice-regal  representative, 
Macquarie  returned  to  England  in  1821,  carrying  with  him  the  affec- 
tionate esteem  of  the  community,  with  the  exception  of  a  minority  who 
were  irreconcilably  opposed  to  his  policy  of  toleration.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  administration  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 

During  Brisbane's  term  of  office  the  work  of  exploration  was  steadily 
continued.  In  1823  Surveyor-General  Oxley  was  sent  to  survey  More- 
ton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  other  portions  of  what  is  now  the  Queens- 
land coast.  From  information  given  by  a  castaway  named  Pamphlet, 
Oxley  discovered  the  river  discharging  into  More  ton  Bay,  which  he 
named  Brisbane  in  honour  of  the  Governor.  While  this  was  going  on 
in  the  north,  the  south  was  not  being  neglected.  Hume  and  Hovell 
were  despatched  with  an  exploring  party  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
overland  from  Sydney.  After  opening  up  much  new  country  they  dis- 
covered the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  Rivers,  which,  rising  in  the 
Great  Dividing  Range,  flow  westward,  ultimately  unite,  and  discharge 
into  the  sea  on  the  South  Australian  coast,  over  a  thousand  miles  from 
their  respective  sources. 

Besides  doing  all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  outlying 
portions  of  the  land  under  his  rule  Governor  Brisbane  also  encouraged 
the  introduction  of  free  settlers,  with  the  result  that  numbers  of  wealthy 
young  men  came  to  the  colony  and  took  up  land,  and  this  in  time  led  to 
the  abolition  of  the  costly  Grovernment  farms.  It  was  found  also  that 
supplies  could  be  raised  from  the  soil  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  was 
possible  under  the  previous  conditions  of  Government  controL 
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The  Govemor  gave  evidence  d  liberal  \iews  in  odber  directioiis.  Up 
till  tbiB  time  ttieve  bad  been  a  rigid  oenaorship  over  newspaper  articles 
paUislwd  in  tbe  fsoUmy^  bat  in  1824  liberty  of  the  press  was  affirmed 
hf  prodamation.  AbMt  this  time  also  the  old  metliDd  oi  diffusing 
justice  in  a  Goart  eompoaed  of  a  judge,  assisted  by  assessors  drawn 
entir^f  from  offioeia  of  the  army,  was  dispensed  wiih,  and  trial  by  jury 
vas  instituted,  the  first  properly  empeneUed  jury  sittmg  at  the  Quarts 
Se&dona  of  Kovember^  1824.  To  Sir  Frsncis  Forbes^  the  first  Chief 
Justice,  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  introducing  this  much-needed 
reform.  Up  to  this  time  the  Governor  had  possessed  practically  absolute 
pover  OTer  the  affiiirs  of  the  colony,  the  only  restraining  influence 
heiog  the  force  of  public  opinion  amongst  the  colonists,  and  the  far- 
distant  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  colonists  were 
^7»nted  a  certain  measure  of  self-government  in  1823,  when,  under  an 
Act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  it  was  provided  that  the  Gover- 
nor should  nominate  a  Legislative  Council  of  seven  members,  by  whose 
afivice  he  was  to  be  guided. 

Sir  Thonas  Brisbane  was  suooeeded  in  1825  by  Major-General  Ralph 
Darling,  who  before  very  long  found  himself  invohred  in  serious  dis- 
pute with  the  colonists  and  the  press.  On  account  of  some  very  severe 
strictures  by  the  latter  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
the  Council  passed  several  Acts  which  temporarily  cortailBd  newspaper 
ciiticism.  An  indirect  result  of  the  enforcement  of  these  Acts  was 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Council  was  increased  from  seven  to 
fifteen  in  1828.  About  this  time  the  Bushranging  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Council  with  the  idea  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  the 
boshraagers,  as  the  desperadoes  were  called,  who  either  singly  or  in 
gangs  roamed  over  the  highways,  and  robbed  travellers  indiscriminat^y. 

l>aring  Governor  Darling's  administration  the  work  of  exploration 
vas  rigorously  pue^ed  forward.  In  1823  Allan  Cunningham  made  his 
vav  northwards  from  Bathorst  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Oastle^ 
rea^h,  discovering  the  gap  in  the  mountains  known  as  the  Pandora 
Pass,  by  which  access  was  opened  to  the  country  beyond.  In  1826  he 
penetrated  northwards  to  the  country  round  the  Upper  Darling.  In 
1827,  crossing  the  Namoi  and  Dumaresq  Biverv,  he  reached  the  Darling 
Downs.  Next  year,  working  inland  from  Moreton  Bay,  he  discovered 
the  praeticable  pass  from  the  coast  to  the  Downs  whidi  still  bears  his 
lame.  The  moet  famous  explorer  of  the  time,  however,  was  Captain 
^'^tart.  In  his  first  journey  Slurt  discovered  tbe  Darling  and  traced  both 
the  Gastlereagli  and  Maequarie  to  their  junction  tfamwith.  At  the 
tine  when  he  passed  over  the  country  a  prolonged  drought  had  left  its 
effects,  the  Darling  being  quite  salt,  wiule  the  bed  of  Uie  Castlereagh 
^S6  destitute  of  water,  llie  inland  sea  which  Oxley  had  affirmed  his 
Itelief  in  was  also  proved  to  be  non-exifftent.  In  his  second  expedition, 
^  which  he  was  aoooDSfMnied  by  George  Macleay,  Sturt  descended  the 
Mnrniuibidgee  and  discovered  the  Murray,  which  he  followed  down  to 
the  .^ea. 
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At  this  time  there  were  persistent  rumours  to  the  effect  that  tlie 
French  contemplated  the  formation  of  settlements  on  the  Australian 
Continent.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  occupy  the  threatened! 
points  in  advance,  and  expeditions  were  despatched  to  Western  Port 
and  King  George's  Sound.  At  King  George's  Sound  the  township  of 
Albany  was  founded,  but  Western  Port,  which  the  French  had  left  in 
disgust,  was  shortly  after  abandoned. 

Governor  Darling  left  Australia  in  1831,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
administration  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Governors  who  have  ruled  in  Kew  South  Wales.  It  was  to  Bourke's 
suggestion  that  the  policy  of  assisted  immigration  was  due,  the  Britif^h 
Government  doubling  the  amount  voted  by  the  Legislative  Council  U^ 
give  effect  to  it.  The  first  immigrants  to  arrive  under  this  system  were 
fifty  young  women  from  an  orphan .  school  in  Ireland,  and  fifty-nine 
mechanics  brought  from  Scotland  by  Dr.  Lang  to  assist  in  buildin^r 
the  Australian  College. 

Bourke*s  tenure  of  office  was  also  made  noteworthy  by  the  valuable' 
explorations  conducted  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General. 
In  his  first  expedition  Mitchell  made  a  careful  examination  c#  the 
country  northward  from  the  Liverpool  Plains.  His  second  expedition 
liad  for  its  object  the  closer  exploration  of  the  districts  between  the  Bogan 
and  the  Darling.  On  this  occasion  he  found  the  country  far  different  from 
what  Sturt  had  experienced,  for  the  river  banks  were  now  well-grassed, 
while  the  Darling  was  no  longer  a  salt  stream,  but  a  stately  river. 
Mitchell  established  the  depot  of  Fort  Bourke,  and  explored  the  river's 
course  for  some  three  hundred  miles.  He  had  now  established  the 
fact  of  it«  connection  with  the  Namoi,  Gwydir,  and  Condamine,  and 
therefore  determined  to  make  certain  whether  it  joined  the  Murray  or 
flowed  away  westward.  Next  year,  therefore  (1836),  he  proceeded 
down  the  Lachlan  basin  to  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  thence  along  the 
Murray  till  he  met  the  stream  which  Sturt  had  taken  to  be  the  Darling. 
This  idea  he  proved  to  be  correct,  and  then  turned  back  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  connection  between  the  Murray  and  Hume's  series 
of  rivers.  But  near  Swan  Hill  he  reached  the  Loddon,  and  a8cendin<r 
Mount  Hope  and  Pyramid  Hill,  obtained  the  fii^st  vision  of  a  countr}- 
which  so  charmed  him  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Australia  Felix. 
Passing  through  this  district,  he  crossed  the  Loddon  and  Avoca  Rivers 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Wimmera,  and  later  on  reached  the  Glenelg. 
This  stream  he  followed  down  to  its  estuary,  and  then  turned  eastward 
to  Portland  Bay,  where  he  came  upon  the  settlement  of  the  brothers 
Henty.  On  his  return  journey  Mitchell  ascended  Mount  Macedon, 
whence  he  viewed  the  grassy  plains  stretching  away  to  Poiii  Phillip  ; 
then  retracing  his  steps  to  his  camp  near  Castlemaine,  he  proceeded  from 
this  point  to  the  river  Murray,  which  he  crossed  a  little  below  the 
present  site  of  Albury.  Mitchell  soon  afterwards  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Sydney,  after  an  absence  of  seven  months'  duration. 
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GuTenior  Bourke  left  New  South  Wales  in  1837,  carrying  with  hira  the 
r^iAffl  of  the  ouloni&ts  over  whom,  he  had  so  ably  ruled.  As  some 
Rcufputiuii  of  his  iDAuy  services,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  question 
d  reiigMMM  equality,  ic  was  decided  to  erect  a  statue  of  hira  in  Sydney, 
t^d  in  1S42  the  statue  was  completed  and  placed  at  the  Macquarie- 
-wset  ealrftaoe  to  the  Domain,  where  the  ceremony  o£  unveiling  took 
l^^  Gn  the  llih  ^pril  of  the  same  year. 

The  n<»xt  Grovernor  was  Sir  Creorge  Gipps,  who  assumed  office  in 

;>3h,  and   immediately   found  himself  called  upon  to  grapple  with 

«)«aiMi6  of  very  aerious  import.     One  of  the  most  pressing  of  these 

«ii  the  abolition  of  the  transportation  system.     For  a  long  time  the^ 

f*rr£]ig  bad  been  growing  in  the  colony  that  the  day  was  past  when 

Stw  8oath  Wales  should  be  called  upon  to  receive  convicts,  and,  aa 

rAnx  tt  1830,  a  league  had  been  formed  to  ensui*e  cessation  of  trans- 

^'jTtatioa.     The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1837-8  had  collected  a. 

\rAm^  of  evidence  which  fairly  horriBed  public  opinion  in  England 

«l€B  it  became  known.     In  spite  of  the  op|M)sition  of  those  landholders 

«h0  feared  that  loss  of  convict  labour  would  mean  the  destruction 

•f*  their  interests,  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed  in  1840  entirely 

cbolkhiBg  the  system  so  £ar  as  it  affected  New  South  Wales.     During 

*ijr  ^y-three   years  when   transportation   was   in   operation  82,250 

'-•^Tieta,  of  whom  70,040  were  males,  and  12,210  females,  had  been 

kivkd  in  Sydney.     Some  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Order  in 

'^mcil  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  system,  but  without  success. 

Another  very  important  event  which  took  place  during  the  adminis- 

Trmtiun  of  Sir  Greorge  Gipps  was  the  granting  of  a  new  Constitution 

T^iriding   for   the  appointment  of  a  Legislative  Council   consisting 

<  thirty-six    members,   twelve  of  whom  were  to  be  nominated  by 

t1.*  Crown,  while  the  remainder  were  to  be  elected.     The  franchise 

■uaiificatioa  was  a  £20  rental,  or  a  freehold  of  £200  in  value,  and  the- 

^iiiilication  for  elective   members   was   property  to   the   amount   of 

£:*.00O,  or  of  JSIOO  yearly  value.      The  first  meeting  of  the  newly- 

-  «:uidntted  Council  took  place  on  the  1st  August,  1843. 

In  1844  a  moveoient  was  b^un  by  the  settlers  in  the  Port  Phillip 

i«trict  to  have  that  ]K>rtion  of  the  continent  proclaimed  a  separate 

'.flDj.     At  this  period  the  total  population  of  wliat  is  now  New  South 

'^ti^e&f   Victoria,   and  Queensland  was  not  more  than   150,000,    the 

of  the  Port  Phillip  district  numbering  about  30,000.      It  was 

by  these  setders  that  the  distance  which  separated  them  from 

id  government  was  too  great  to  permit  of  their  requirementa 

^Xfrvna^  attention^    and  their  claim  for  separation  was  eloquently 

'iffcMrfted  by  Dr.  Xaog.  one  ol  the  six  mambers  representing  the  Port 

R^Oii^  district  10  the  Council.     After  seven  years  of  agitation  their 

(ctittuo  vas  gfaotedl^  and  in  1851,  when  the  population  numbered 

'^Mo,  the  couotary  aouth  of  the  Murray  was  formed  into  a  separate 

alatr  under  tbc  a^^^ae^  ^  Victoria 
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Sir  George  Gipps  retired  from  office  in  1846,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy.  During  Fitzroy's  term  of  office,  which 
expired  in  January,  1865,  occurred  some  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  annals  of  the  colony.  Chief  amongst  these  was  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  1851,  For  some  years  before  this  time  there  had  been  rumours 
of  the  existence  of  the  precious  metal.  In  1839  Count  Strzelecki 
found  traces  of  gold  in  iron  ore  at  Hartley,  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
but  Governor  Gipps,  fearful  of  its  effects  on  the  convict  community, 
persuaded  Strzelecki  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  Again,  in  1 84 1 ,  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Clarke  found  grains  of  gold  in  a  creek  near  Bathurst.  Speakinp; 
in  England  in  1844,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  stated  it  to  be  his  belief 
that  the  Great  Dividing  Range  of  Australia  would  be  found  as  rich  in 
gold  as  the  Ural  Mountains  of  Europe.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
Government  Geologist  had  confirmed  Edward  Hargraves'  discoveries 
in  1851,  and  nuggets  of  gold  began  to  arrive  in  Sydney,  that  the 
teachings  of  the  geologists  were  remembered.  Almost  in  an  instant 
JsAl  classes  of  the  community  were  infected  with  the  most  intense 
excitement.  The  immediate  result  of  the  discovery  was  extremely 
unpleasant.  The  squatters  were  deserted  by  their  shepherds  and 
labourers,  work  in  the  various  trades  was  paralysed  for  want  of  hands 
to  attend  to  it,  while  a  general  suspension  of  ordinary  business  seemed 
about  to  result  from  the  wild  rush  to  the  diggings.  However,  in  a  few 
years  ijaatters  resumed  a  more  sober  aspect,  and  gold-mining  took  its 
place  among  the  settled  industries  of  the  colony. 

The  year  1851  was  also  a  memorable  one  through  the  passing  of  an 
Act  by  the  Imperial  Government  providing  for  the  granting  of  a 
larger  measure  of  self-government  for  New  South  Wales.  The  desire 
for  a  free  Constitution  had  been  strong  for  some  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  and  now  that  the  colony  had  received  such  a  large 
Accession  of  free  settlers  consequent  on  the  discovery,  its  position  as  a 
Crown  dependency  was  becoming  still  more  irksome.  In  pursuance  of 
the  powers  granted  by  the  Act,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council  was  appointed  in  1852  to  draw  up  a  Constitution.  Asa  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  a  remonstrance  was  despatched  to  the 
"Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  which  objection  was  taken  to 
the  form  of  Constitution  which  the  Imperial  Authorities  proposed  to 
grant,  and  after  some  negotiation  the  demands  of  the  colonists  were 
practically  agreed  to.  In  the  report  submitted  by  this  Committee 
there  was  one  extraordinary  proposal.  In  their  desire  to  copy  as  far 
as  possible  the  British  model,  the  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  an 
elective  Assembly  to  represent  the  Commons  and  a  nominated  Council 
to  represent  the  House  of  Peers.  To  provide  for  this  Upper  House 
the  Committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  order 
of  colonial  nobility,  from  amongst  the  members  of  which  the  Upper 
House  was  to  be  chosen.  The  publication  of  the  report  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation  and  ridicule  in  the  metropolis.  Numerously  attended  public 
meetings  were  held,  and  strongly-worded  resolutions  were  unanimously 
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adopted  denouncing  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  colonial  peerage. 
Nevertheless,  the  Council  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Committee's  report  in 
the  ordinary  course,  but  at  length  the  tide  of  public  opinion  grew  so 
strong  that  the  objectionable  aristocratic  clause  was  removed,  and  the 
Oonstitation  Act  as  it  now  stands  was  finally  passed  on  the  21st 
December,  1853.  Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Deas-Thomson  were  deputed 
to  proceed  to  England  in  order  to  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  the  measure 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  in  July,  1855,  Royal  Assent  was  given 
to  the  necessary  Bill,  making  the  Constitution  operative.  The  formal 
insoguration  of  the  Constitution  was  performed  by  Governor  Denison 
on  the  19th  December.  Sir  William  Denison,  who  had  just  succeeded 
Governor  Fitzroy,  was  sworn  in  under  a  commission  from  the  Queen 
which  revoked  his  former  credentials  and  appointed  him  Govemor- 
in-Chief  of  New  South  WaJes.  The  writs  for  the  first  Parliament 
were  issued  on  the  22nd  May,  1856. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  Constitution 
Khonld  have  been  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Denison. 
His  unpopular  reputation  had  preceded  him  from  Tasmania,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Governorship  of  the  colony  was  viewed  with  a  eon- 
nderable  amount  of  distrust  which  his  subsequent  conduct  seemed  to 
justify. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854  had  caused  no  little 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  lest  they 
should  receive  an  unwelcome  visit  from  some  armed  Russian  cruiser. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  Sir  William  Denison  decided  on 
making  some  attempt  at  fortifying  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson, 
^veral  forts  were  erected  and  guns  placed  in  position  ;  the  forts  and 
gUDS  remain  to  this  day,  monuments  of  the  want  of  foresight  which 
Ifd  to  their  construction  and  of  the  ease  with  which  public  money  can 
be  thrown  away  in  times  of  scare.  To  modern  eyes  the  value  of  these 
preparations  seems  peculiarly  ludicrous. 

The  first  Ministry  under  Responsible  Government,  short-lived  though 
'it  was,  is  worthy  of  record  as  marking  a  new  stage  in  the  Colony's 
pn^^ress.  Its  personnel  was  as  follows  : — Stuart  Alexander  Donaldson, 
Colonial  Secretary ;  Thomas  Holt,  Colonial  Treasurer ;  William 
Montagu  Manning,  Attorney-General ;  John  Bayley  Darvall,  Solicitor- 
General  ;  George  Robert  Nichols,  Auditor-General ;  and  William  C. 
Mayne,  Representative  of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative  Council 
Nichols  was  also  Secretary  for  Lands  and  Works  in  this  Administration. 
Donaldson,  Manning,  and  Darvall  were  appointed  Members  of  the 
Execotive  Council  on  the  29th  April,  1856,  but  they  did  not  take 
office  antii  the  6th  Jane,  as  some  preliminary  arrangements  were 
itccessary  before  they  vacated  their  seats  as  Members  of  the  Legislative 
•^Membly.  Mr.  Alexander  Warren  was  also  appointed  a  Member  of 
t^  Executive  Council  on  the  21st  May,  1856,  but  resigned  without 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 
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Early  in  1857  a  Bill  was  reserved  for  the  Boyal  Assent,  vhioh  had 
for  its  object  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  CoDStitution  Act  as  required 
th^  concurrence  of  two-thirds  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  the  passing  of  measures  for  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  or  of 
the  number  and  apportionment  of  representatives  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  In  the  same  year  the  public  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  spread  of  a  rumour  to  the  effect  that  the  Moretcm  Bay  district  was 
to  be  separated  from  New  South  Wales  with  a  view  to  a  revival  of 
transportation  to  that  settlement.  A  series  of  motions  embodying  the 
popular  sentiment  on  the  subject  was  moved  by  Mr.  Farkes,  and 
carried  by  the  Assembly  without  division. 

The  subject  of  Federation  had  received  considerable  attention  from 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  again  brought  up  by 
Mr.  E.  Deas-Thomson,  who  moved  in  the  Legislative  Council  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  bring  up  a  report  on  the  matter.  This  Com- 
mittee subsequently  met  and  brought  up  a  report  embodying 
various  resolutions,  but  prorogation  of  Parliament  stopped  further 
progress. 

In  the  year  185«5  steam  communication  was  renewed  with  England. 
It  had  been  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  M^ar,  when  all 
the  available  means  of  transport  were  pressed  into  service  for  the  con- 
veyance of  troops  and  stores  to  the  seat  of  operations.  But  so  far  as 
the  colony  was  concerned,  this  year  was  marked  by  a  much  more- 
important  event,  namely,  the  opening  of  the  railway  line  which  con- 
nected Sydney  and  Parramatta.  On  the  26th  September,  five  years^ 
after  the  first  sod  was  turned,  and  nine  years  after  the  railway  project 
was  mooted,  the  first  train  that  ran  in  New  South  Wales  left  the 
Redfem  Bailway  Station. 

The  year  1856  saw  the  erection,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William 
Denison,  of  the  Sydney  Observatory,  a  great  number  of  the  instru- 
ments therein  being  those  which  were  originally  used  in  the  old 
Parramatta  Observatory.  The  first  observatory  in  the  colony  existed 
as  far  back  as  1788,  a  view  of  Port  Jackson  at  the  time  showing  it  as^ 
on  the  shore  of  Sydney  Cove.  On  the  29th  October,  1858,  the- 
telegraph  line  between  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  was  opened 
for  conomunication,  while  extensions  to  Bathurst  and  Maitland  were 
completed  two  years  later. 

The  year  1857  was  marked  by  an  unprecedented  number  of  casualties. 
In  many  districts  of  the  colony  disastrous  floods  occurred,  resulting  in 
much  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  valleys  of  the  Hunter  and 
Hawkesbury  Rivers  in  particular  were  the  soenesof  much  devastation^ 
Another  awful  catastrophe  was  the  wreck  of  the  ^^  Dunbar''  at  the  Gap^ 
near  Sydney  Heads,  when,  out  of  120  persons,  mostly  oolomst^ 
returning  to  New  South  Wales,  only  one  was  saved.  This  disaster  waf^ 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  another,  the  wreck  of  the  '*  Catherine 
Adamson''  near  the  Heads,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  twenty  one  lives. 
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In  canseqaenee  of  the  latter  tfttgic  occQirenees,  steps  were  taken  to 
improve  theooastal  lighting  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  Heads,  and  a  line 
ligfathoaae  was  erected  on  outer  South  Head. 

About  the  middle  of  1858  reports  came  down  the  Queensland  coast 
4}f  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Port  Curtis.  The  find  was  made  at  a  cattle 
ftstioQ  called  Canoona>  some  seven  miles  from  the  landing-stage  of 
wiiat  is  now  the  city  of  Roekhampton,  on  the  Fitzroy  River.  The 
discovery  was  greatly  magnified,  as  was,  and  is,  so  often  the  case  with 
respect  to  new  <^  rushes  "  ;  and  a  great  exodus  set  northwards,  especially 
from  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  During  the  month  no  less  than  4,000 
miners  left  Sydney  for  Roekhampton,  and  the  excitement  grew  with 
^very  shipload  that  left  the  port.  A  township  sprang  into  sudden 
^listence,  and  by  the  end  of  October  some  10,000  miners  were 
<asspmbled  at  the  scene  of  the  "  rush."  But  the  Canoona  field  was  as 
>hort  lived  as  it  was  famous.  The  area  of  payable  workings  was  con 
fined  to  some  two  and  a  half  acres,  and  even  in  this  limited  space  the 
goM  was  all  on  the  surfiace.  Deep  digging  was  rewarded  with  dis- 
appointment, and  the  field  was  proved  a  failure.  The  miners  flocked  to 
Mydaey,  and  it  became  neoeesary  for  the  State  to  relieve  their  destitution. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1858  the  Port  Curtis  field  was  practically 
abandoned,  bnt,  strange  to  relate,  the  surrounding  district  has  since 
developed  into  one  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  northern  colony. 
Fiiitunately,  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  Canoona  *'  rush,"  gold  was 
found  at  Kiandra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snowy  River,  and  a  number 
of  miners  quickly  coUected  on  the  spot,  though  anything  like  systematic 
tfiploitation  was  not  possible  during  the  winter  months.  The  Kiandra 
tield  was  quickly  worked  out  for  the  time  being ;  though  the  workings 
at  New  Chum  Hill,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  have  since  been 
profitably  reopened.  Discovery  followed  upon  discovery  in  vaiious 
{Alts  of  the  colony  about  this  time,  one  of  the  most  famous  being  that 
of  Bnrrangong,  or  Lambing  Flat^  which  was  subsequently  to  give  the 
<'Overnment  no  little  trouble  in  connection  with  the  rioting  of  the 
diggers  over  the  influx  of  Chinese. 

lu  1859  assembled  the  new  Parliament,  which  had  been  elected 
nndcr  Cowper's  measure  pHroviding  for  inoreasecl  electoral  representation, 
unirersal  manhood  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot.  Every  Parliament 
^iDce  then  has  been  elected  on  the  same  basis,  with  the  extension  of 
manhood  suffrage  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  '*  One  man  one 
vote";  the  adjustment,  from  time  to  time,  of  electoral  representation 
of  popalation,  and  a  few  minor  changes. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1860  was  marked  by  heavy  and  greatly 
^icAtrneiive  floods,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  impelled  to  vote 
th**  sum  of  J&3,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  gold-fields  at 
Kiandra  and  Burrangong  were  gradually  absorbing  the  disappointed 
nen  who  had  petnrned  from  the  Port  Curtis  "  rush,"  and  considerable 
«ctinty  in  the  exploitation  of  the  precious  metal  was  everywhere 
exhibited.     But  if  the  mining  industry  was  in  a  prosperous  condition^ 
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80  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  pastoral  interest.  About  this  time  a 
new  sickness  broke  out  among  the  stock  in  the  colony ;  this  was 
anthrax,  calle<l  locally  the  "Cumberland  Disease,"  and  many  stock- 
owners  were  heavy  losers. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Chinese  at  Lambing  Flat  gave  rise 
to  a  serious  disturbance  towards  the  close  of  1860.  Matters  had  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  bodies  of  police  and  military  had  to  be  despatched  to 
the  localitv  to  maintain  order.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
the  Premier,  Mr.  Cowper,  in  personally  proceeding  to  the  diggings,  and 
promising  on  bebalf  of  the  Government  to  give  the  miners*  claims  every 
consideration,  averted  what  might  have  proved  to  be  far  more  serious 
developments. 

After  the  first  excitement  of  the  rush  for  gold  had  died  out,  the 
question  of  land  settlement  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new 
spirit,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  class  of  immigrants  different  to  that 
contemplated  by  previous  enactments.  In  September,  1860,  Mr. 
Robertson  introduced  two  Land  Bills — the  Crown  Lands  Alienation 
Bill  and  the  Crown  Lands  Occupation  Bill.  The  main  principle  of  the 
latter  Bill  was  that  of  "free  selection  before  survey,"  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted debate  the  measure  was  defeated.  Soon  afterwards  a  vot«  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  administration  was  carried,  and  Parliament 
wa%  dissolved. 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Sir  William  Denison  gave  rise  to  much 
criticism  and  parliamentary  attack.  After  a  lengthy  correspondence 
between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments,  the  Governor  made  a 
re-j(rant  to  the  heirs  of  a  person  named  Tawell  of  certain  property 
escheated  to  the  Crown.  Tawell  was  a  returned  convict  who  had  been 
executed  in  England  for  a  murder  he  had  committed  there.  The  grant 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  office  of  a  private  solicitor,  and  the  Governor 
demanded  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Colony  from  Mr.  Cowper  in  order  to 
impress  the  grant  with  it.  The  Premier  refused  to  hand  it  over,  and 
pointed  to  a  previous  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject.  But  Sir 
William  Denison  had  received  the  command  of  the  Secretarv  of  State 
and  was  determined  to  obey  it,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
Colonial  Ministry.  He,  therefore,  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  Seal, 
and  the  Ministry  handed  it  over,  but  tendered  their  resignations  at  the 
same  time.  His  Excellency  having  completed  the  deed  of  grant,  re- 
turned the  Seal,  but  declined  to  receive  the  resignations  of  the  Ministry. 
This  led  to  a  proposal  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Cowper  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  prepai-e  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  praying  that 
she  might  be  pleased  to  direct  that  the  Great  Seal  of  the  colony  should 
not  be  used  except  with  the  advice  of  a  responsible  Minister,  or  of  the 
Executive  Council  for  the  time  being.  After  some  debate,  however, 
no  further  action  was  taken  in  the  matter. 

An  event  of  the  greatest  importance  during  the  regime  of  Sir 
William  Denison  was  the  separation  of  the  Moreton  Bay  district  in  the 
year  1859,  and  its  erection  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
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Queeosland.  The  agitation  for  separation  had  continued  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  settlers  for  many  years ;  hut  they  encountered  a  de- 
termined opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  southern 
oommunitieo.  The  Imperial  Government  requested  Governor  Denison 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  advisahUity  of  granting  self-government  to 
the  residents  of  Moreton  Bay  district,  and  in  his  reply  the  Governor 
strenuously  opposed  the  idea.  When  the  text  of  the  Governor's  des- 
patch was  published  it  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  breasts  of 
the  n<Mrthemer8.  But  the  indignation  was  transformed  into  delight 
when  Her  Majesty's  Government  informed  His  Excellency  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  ^'separation  would  be  desirable,"  despite  vice- 
regal arguments  to  the  contrary;  and  at  length,  ou  the  13th  May,  1859, 
Royal  Letters  Patent  were  issued  creating  the  Colony  of  Queensland, 
and  appointing  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen  as  its  first  Governor.  The 
new  colony  was  formally  proclaimed  on  the  arrival  of  Bowen  in  the 
month  of  December  following,  and  separation  from  the  mother-colony 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Sir  William  Denison  surrendered  office  on  the  22nd  January,  1861. 
From  the  23rd  January  to  the  2l8t  March,  the  Government  was  ad- 
ministered by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  F.  Kempt,  of  the  r2th  Regiment. 
On  the  22nd  March,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Young  arrived  in  the 
colony,  but  was  not  immediately  sworn  in  as  Govemor-in-Chief,  as  he 
had  reached  the  colpny  in  advance  of  his  credentials.     He,  therefore, 
took  office  as  Administrator,  and  as  such  remained  until  the  15th  May, 
when  he  assumed  the  position-  of  Governor-in-Chief,  and  held  it  until 
the  24th  December,  1867. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  during  which  Sir  John  Young 
presided  over  the  Government  of  the  colony  a  great  deal  of  democratic 
lf*gis]ation  was  attempted,  and  some  carried  into  effect.  About  this 
time  the  gold-miners  made  their  influence  felt  as  a  political  factor  in  the 
<x>lony,  and  brought  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  to 
ensure  the  passing  of  a  Gold-fields  Bill,  with  especial  reference  to  alienn. 
The  labour  market  was  starved  through  the  withdrawal  of  hundreds  to 
the  diggings,  and  the  Assembly  voted  the  sum  of  JB5,000  for  the  des- 
patch to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  lecturers  and  immigration  agents, 

the  choice  falling  upon  Messra.  Parkes  and  Dalley,  who  accordingly  left 

the  colony  to  carry  out  this  mission. 

Early  in  1861,  Mr.  Robertson  again  introduced  hLs  Land  Bills,  and 
to  ensure  their  passing  the  Upper  House  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  and  on  the  3rd  April  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the 
Le^Iative  Council.  In  order  to  counteract  the  detei^mined  opposition 
Thich  the  measures  aroused  in  the  Upper  House,  twenty-one  new 
loembers  were  appointed  to  the  Council.  The  effect  of  these  appoint- 
meats  was  to  bring  about  a  parliamentary  crisis,  the  President  of  the 
Coimcil  together  with  a  number  of  the  members  withdrawing  from  the 
House,  and,  as  the  new  members  could  not  be  sworn  in,  the  Legislative 
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Council  ceased  to  exist.     Under  any  circmustance  the  Cound]  had  not 
long  to  live,  as  its  members  were  nominated  for  a  term  of  five  years 
only ;  and  as  no  legislation  had  been  passed  in  regard  to  a  new  Council, 
it  devolved  on  the  Governor  to  choose  a  Council  whose  members  would 
hold  seats  for  life.    The  nominations  gave  the  Governor's  advisers  much 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  the  Premier,  Mr.  Charies  Cowper,  called  to 
his  aid  the  experience  of  the  most  capable  man  in  the  polfcical  arena  of 
the  colony — William  Charies  Went  worth.     The  Governor,  on  his  part, 
was  also  extremely  anxious  in   the  matter  of  the  nominations,  and 
selected  some  twenty-seven  names  for  the  life  period,  or  six  above  the 
minunum   number,   being  advised  in   the  matter  by   Edward  Deas- 
Thomson,  the  most  experienced  person  in  the  official  life  of  the  colony, 
and  its  virtual  ruler  in  the  days  of  Sir  Charles  Filttroy.     But  thei« 
were  other  men  of  tried  experience  atnd  high  position,  and  His  Excel- 
lency was  in  daily  consultation   with  a  little  cmincil  privileged  and 
able  to  advise  him.   Of  those  proposed  for  appointment  several  declined 
the  honour,  but  on  the  24th  June,  1861,  the  following  list  of  the  first 
"life"  Council  was  published  in  the  Government  Gazette.     Prom  an 
historical  standpoint  it  possesses  an  especial  interest — George  Allen, 
William  Byrnes,  John  Campbell,  John  Bayley  Darvall,  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald, John  Fletcher  Hargrave,  George  Kenyon  Holden,  Charles  Kemp, 
John  Maofarlane,  Alexander  Macarthur,  Sir  W^illiam  Montagu  Man- 
ning, Francis  Lewis  Shaw  Merewether,  James  Mitchell,  John  Hubert 
Plunkett,    John   Robertson,    Ralph   Meyer   Robey,    Bourn    Russell, 
William   Russell,  Alexander  Walker  Scott,   Edward   Deas-Tliomson, 
Edward  Wolstenliolme  Ward,  John  Brown  Watt,  and  William  Charles 
Wentworth — the  appointment  of  the  last-named  as  President  of  the 
Legislative   Council  being  announced   in    the  same   number  of   the 
Government  Gazette, 

The  first  matter  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  new  Parliament  was 
Robertson's  deferred  land  legislation.  At  last,  on  the  1 8th  September, 
1861,  the  Crown  Lands  Alienation  Bill  and  the  Crown  Lands  Occu- 
pation Bill  were  introduced  to  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Cowper.  Both 
Bills  were  passed  through  all  their  stages,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Legislative  Council  on  the  following  day,  and  soon  afterwards  became  law. 
A  Chinese  Immigrants  Regulation  and  Restriction  Bill  was  introduced 
on  the  25th  September,  1861,  and  practically  embodied  the  legislation, 
of  Victoria  on  the  subject.  It  provided  for  a  penalty  of  £10  upon  the 
owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  any  vessel,  for  every  Chinese  passenger 
arriving  at  the  port  in  excess  of  one  to  every  ten  tons  of  the  ship's 
tonnage  ;  and  likewise  for  the  payment  of  £10  by  each  Chinese  before 
being  permitted  to  land.'  It  also  provided  for  an  annual  payment  of 
X4  by  each  Chinese  during  his  residence  in  the  colony,  and  there  was  a 
clause  against  the  naturalisation  of  Chinese.  After  some  differences 
with  the  Council  and  several  amendments  made  in  the  Upper  House, 
the  Bill  got  through  its  final  stages,  and  was  assented  to  on  the  27tli 
November,  1861. 
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The  que^tixHi  of  €/hurch  and  School  Lands,  which  had  been  before  the 

coantry  fior  manj  years,  again  came  up  for  discussion.     In  1826  a 

Corporadmi  styled  the  Trustees  of  the  Clergy  and  ^hool  Lands  in  the 

Colony  of  New  South  Wales  was  empowered,  amongst  other  things,  to 

sell  and  grant  leases  of  such  lands  as  should  be  granted  by  the  Crown, 

the  Tents  and  pnrohase  money  to  be  paid  to  the  Treaeuiy.     The  net 

revenue  obtainsid  was  to  be  applied  to  two  funds — the  Improvement 

and  Building  Fund,  and  the  Clergy  and  Schools  Account — ^the  former 

fund  boing  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  churches,  parsonages,  school- 

kmnsB,  ^c,  and  the  latter  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 

Chareb  of  EngUwd  and  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  schoolmasters. 

All  lands  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  and  education 

of  orphans  tind  all  moneys  pertaining  thereto  were  also  vested  in  this 

Corporation.     In  1833  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  were  transferred 

t«>  a  Board   of  Commissioners,   and  all  property   belonging   to   the 

Oorperation  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  was  vested  in  the  Crown. 

The  amraeU  income  arising  from  sales  and  leases  of  property  was  blended 

in  one  fund  and  paid  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  was  applied  in 

sccordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in 

the  proportion  of  five-sevenths  in  payment  to  ministers  of  the  Church 

of  England,  Fresbjterian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 

Churches,  and  two-sevenths  to  the  purposes  of  public  instruction.     In 

1864   it  was  urged   in   Parliament  that,  on   the  dissolution   of  the 

Corporation  previously  alluded  to,  the  Clergy  and  School  Lands  became 

vaste  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  them  should  be 

piid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  but  by  a  decision  of  the 

Snpreme  Court  it  was  held  that  these  lands  were  not  so  disposable,  but 

had  reverted  to  and  become  vested. in  the  Crown  for  the  promotion  of 

religion  and  education  in  the  colony. 

The    matter  of  an   elective   Legislative   Council,  with  a  modified 

franchise   on  the  basis  of  the   Assembly's  membership,    was   again 

broogfat    forward  in    1861.     A  Bill  dealing  with   the   question   had 

passed    the    Assembly   in   the  preceding   session   but  had    not   been 

]*roceeded  with,  and  a  similar  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Attorney- 

<  jenepal  into  the  Council  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.      At  the 

4:kjHK    of  the  session  this  Committee  brought  up   a  progress  report, 

wherein  they  stated  that  they  had  discussed  the  subject,  but  had  not 

\vftd  time  to  mature  their  views.     All  through  this  particularly  active 

V^iaittve  period  the  question  of  an  elected  Upper  House  was  a  burning 

one.     Wentworth,  disappointed  with  the  failure  of  his  proposed  nominee 

^"^ttmber,  lent  the  weight  of  his  approval  to  the  measure  of  reform.     In 

Jane,  1862,  the  Attorney-General  again  introduced  a  Bill,  which,  after 

v^ment,  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.     The  property  qualifica- 

tion9  recommended  by  this  Bill  were — Freehold  or  leasehold  for  an 

^^zpired  term  of  at  least  21  years,  or  of  the  value  of  £300,  or  £20 

J^  annum  :  lensehold  if  for  a  less  term,  of  £50  per  annum  ;  household 

^teopsncy  paying  rent  of  £50  per  annum,  or  pastoral  tenure  of  Crown 
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Lands  at  £20  per  annum.  The  "Hare"  system  of  voting  for  election  w 
advocated.  It  was  also  proposed  to  introduce  a  principle  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  nominated  members  selected  for 
special  services,  who  should  hold  their  seats  for  life.  After  passing 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  Council,  this  Bill  was  sent  to  theLeg^lative 
Assembly  on  the  8th  October,  where,  after  being  debated  for  some  time, 
it  was  allowed  to  drop.  Another  measure  which  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  was  the  Bill  to  prohibit  future  grants  of  public  money 
in  aid  of  public  worship.  Prior  to  the  third  reading,  requests  were 
put  forward  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  for  permission 
to  represent  their  case  by  counsel,  and  later,  Mr.  Gordon  was  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  House.  The  Bill  passed  the  Assembly  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislative  Council,  where  various  protests  were  lodged 
against  its  acceptance.  The  council  made  certain  amendments  ia  the 
measure,  which,  however,  were  not  insisted  on,  and  having  passed  through 
its  remaining  stages,  it  was  reserved  on  the  10th  December  for  the 
signification  thereon  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  which  was  given  in  due 
course. 

The  question  of  cotton  cultivation  was  one  of  extreme  interest  during 
the  early  sixties,  when  the  American  Civil  War  was  at  its  height. 
Members  had  curious  visions  of  a  second  America,  white  with  a  wealtli 
that  should  replace  that  of  the  gold-field  days,  already  drifting  into  a 
memory.  On  the  27th  June,  1862,  Mr.  Hay  obtained  leave  to  introduce; 
a  Bill  for  the  encouragement  of  cotton-growing.  •  The  Act  provided  that 
grants  of  portions  of  waste  lands  might  be  made  on  certain  conditions  to 
associations  and  responsible  persons  who  would  undertake  cotton  culture.: 
The  Bill  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the  Boyal  Assent. 

On  the  9  th  October,  1862,  Mr.  Went  worth  vacated  the  President's 
chair  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Terence  Aubrey  Murray,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Leg^lative 
Assembly.  In  the  meanwhile  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Dalley,  emigration 
agents  and  lecturers,  were  recalled  from  their  mission  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Asaenxbly, 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robertson. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  session  of  1862  and 
that  of  1863,  an  Intercolonial  Conference  was  held  in  Melbourne  to 
discuss  the  existing  tariffs,  and  certain  other  matters  affecting  th^ 
interests  of  the  colonies.  A  more  extended  reference  to  the  deliberations 
of  this  Conference  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  history 
of  Victoria. 

On  the  19th  August,  1863,  Mr.  James  Martin  (afterwards  Chiel 
Justice  of  the  Colony)  moved: — "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  ITouse, 
the  alarming  insecurity  for  life  and  property  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  districts  is  in  a  high  degree  discreditable  t< 
Her  JNIajesty's  Ministers  in  this  colony;  and,  secondly,  that  th< 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  this  colony,  in  the  appointments 
to  the  Magistracy,  and  generally  in  connection  with  the  administratiot 
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of  JDstice,  has  been  such  as  to  call  for  the  strong  condemnation  of  this 
Hoiua"    Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  country  districts  had  grown  to 
be alsrming  in  the  extrema     Acts  of  bushranging  (or  of  ''robbery  under 
snuB")  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  police  appeared  powerless  to 
cope  with  the  evil      Highway  robbery  is  an  invariable  practice  in 
Toung  countries  where  means  of  communication  and  transit  are  limited. 
From  the  earliest  times  it  had  been  the  experience  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  a  large  prison  population  and 
the  scattered  nature  of  settlement  made  it  an  extremely  difficult  task 
to  deal  effectively   with  criminal  escapees.      Victoria  drew   several 
highwaymen  to  her  country  districts  as  soon  as  the  gold  discoveries  had 
made  it  profitable  to  "  stick  up ''  escorts  and  mail  coaches.     It  was  not 
until  the  colonies  were  traversed  by  railroads  and  threaded  by  telegraph 
vires  that  life  and  property  could  be  considered  as  being  at  all  safe. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales 
that  extraordinary  legislation  had  been  demanded  to  combat  the  great 
evil  of  bushranging ;  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land  was  also  obliged  to  make 
strenoous  efforts  to  put  down  this  pest.     The   Bushranging  Act  of 
Xew  South  Wales,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  measures  known  in  the 
coionj,  was  passed  by  the  old  Legislative  Council  in  1830,  at  a  single 
sitting.    The  debate  on  Mr.  James  Martin's  resolutions  concerning  bush- 
ranging, moved  on  the  19th  August,  1863,  continued  until  the  27th  of 
the  same  month,  when  the  resolutions  were  negatived  by  44  to  18.     On 
the  first  of  the  month  following  Mr.  William  Forster  moved  that  the 
proceedings  and  results  of  the  recent  Intercolonial  Conference  held  at 
Melbourne  had  been  highly  unsatis^tory,  but  his  resolution  was  lost 
bv  27  to  16. 

• 

The  year  18C3  witnessed  the  initiation  of  the  long- protracted  Riverina 
district  trouble.  On  the  2nd  September  Mr.  Morris  presented  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  colony  praying  for  the 
establishment  of  their  district  as  a  distinct  on(%  with  defined  boandarieSy 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Port  Phillip  before  separation,  and 
with  a  soperintendent  or  sub-governor.  The  petition  was  received, 
and  on  the  same  evening  a  similar  petition  to  the  Governor,  with  the 
rt^Iy  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  thereto,  was  laid  on  the  table.  The 
letter  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  to  the  efiect  that  the  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  defining  any  portion  of 
the  existing  colony  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  distinct  province ;  and 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Grovernment  superintendent  would  impede 
rather  than  expedite  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Amidst  their 
ardnoos  duties  the  members  of  the  Assembly  found  time  to  attend  to 
their  own  particular  affairs,  and,  on  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
affirmed,  by  19  to  13,  that  it  was  desirable  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  entitled  to  travel  by  railway  free  of  charge. 

Sir  John  Tonng  retired  from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  on 
the 24th  December,  1867,  and  Sir  Trevor  Chute,  K.C.B.,  administered  the 
Government  till  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  who  entered  office  on 
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the  8th  January,  1868.  About  a  week  after  the  installation  of  the  new 
Governor,  the  Duke  of  Eidinburgh  arrived  in  the  oolony,  and  vras  re> 
•ceived  with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  A  {(>eling  of  wide8|»^ead 
horror  pervaded  all  classes  when  news  respecting  his  attempted  assassin- 
ation  oil  the  12th  March  became  known.  The  party  feeling,  aroused  by 
tlie  suggestions — very  widely  believed — that  this  unfortunate  occurrence 
was  instigated  by  a  certain  section  of  the  community,  forms  one  of  the 
most  regrettable  incidents  in  the  annals  of  the  colony. 

On  the  18th  March  Mr.  Martin  moved,  and  Mr.  Robertson  seconded, 
a  motion  for  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders,  with  a  view  to  the 
passing  through  all  its  stages  in  one  day  of  a  "  Bill  for  the  Better 
^Security  of  the  Crown  and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  the  Better  Suppression  and  Punishment  of  Seditious  Practices  and 
Attempts.''  The  Bill  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  in 
one  day,  and  assent  thereto  was  reported  on  the  next  day.  The  Treason 
Fdony  Act,  brought  in  by  Mr.  James  Martin,  was,  in  its  scope  and  Ian- 
^age,  according  to  the  reported  words  of  that  gentleman,  ^*  sufficiently 
large  to  include  any  attempts  at  deposing  the  Queen,  establishing  a 
Republic,  putting  down  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  any  designs  which  may 
exist  here  or  elsewhere  for  any  such  purposes  as  those." 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  for  England, 
Mr.  Henry  Parkes,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Kiama,  stated  that  he  Held 
<mnclusive  proof  that  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Prince  was  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  plot,  and  further,  thiit  someone  who  had  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  secret,  and  whose  fidelity  was  suspected,  had  been 
foully  murdered.  These  statements  created  a  profound  impression 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1869  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legif<]ative  Assembly. 
This  Committee,  in  its  report,  practically  declared  that  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Parkes  were  unsupported  by  the  evidence  adduced. 
However,  when  the  report  came  before  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Parkes 
secured  its  rejection  by  a  substantial  majority,  and  had  it  expunged 
from  the  records.  The  Assembly  then  adopted  resolutions  condemna- 
tory of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Select  Committee  in  conducting 
the  inquiry. 

On  the  15th  December,  1868,  the  Triennial  Parliaments  Bill  -was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Lang.  On  the  22nd  January  following,  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  negatived  by  20  to  18,  and  it  was  then  dis- 
<jharged  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  It  was,  however,  subse- 
■quently  reintroduced  and  passed  in  1874. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1870,  an  Intercolonial  Conference 
was  held  in  Melbourne,  at  which  representatives  from  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  were  present,  the  New  South 
Wales  delegates  being  the  Hon.  Charles  Cowper,  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  the  Hon.  Saul  Samuel,  Colonial  Treasurer.  Information  respecting 
the  deliberations  of  this  body  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  this  work 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Victoria. 
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The  jesr  1670  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Continent  by  Captain  Cook,. and  it  was  felt 
that  it  woald  be  a  peonliarly  appropriate  year  for  an  Intercolonial 
£xpodtu>n.  Qneoisland,  South  Australia^  Tasmania,  and  Victoria 
furniabed  exhibita  iilustiative  of  their  resources,  but  New  Zealand  waa 
not  represented*  The  Exhibition  was  held  in  a  building  erected  in 
Prinoe  Alfred  Park  by  the  City  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  and^ 
in  spite  of  various  dnwbacks,  was  a  pronounced  success. 

During  the  elections  following  immediately  on  the  dissolution  of 
Fkrliament  in  1872,  considerable  feeling  was  displayed  in  the  Southern 
Border  Electorates  over  the  separation  question.  Mass  meetings  were- 
heid  at  Albury,  and  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  agitation  for  the 
separation  of  the  Riverina  from  the  mother  colony. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore  retired  from  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  on  the  22nd  February,  1872,  and  an  interval  of  about  four 
months  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  during 
which  time  the  Government  was  administered  by  Sir  Alfred  Stephen. 
On  the  3rd  June,  1872,  the  new  Governor  assumed  oflSce  under  a 
Commission  appointing  him  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  New 
J^th  Wales. 

On  the  7th  May,  1873,  Sir  James  Martin  announced  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Charles  Wentworth,  and  moved 
that  as  a  fitting  tribute  of  respect  the  House  should  adjourn,  which 
'as  accordingly  dona  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council,  on 
the  day  following,  that  House  also  adjourned  in  token  of  respect  to 
Mr.  Wentworth's  memorv. 

mi 

Legislative  activity  at  about  this  period  concerned  itself  most 
particularly  with  the  Border  duties.  A  Bill  to  make  provision  for  free 
intercourse  across  the  boundary-line  of  the  river  Murray  was  introduced 
by  lilr.  Parkes  on  the  12th  June,  1873,  and  passed  the  Assembly  by  a 
large  majority.  The  Bill  was,  however,  shelved  by  the  Legislative 
Council  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  very  small  House.  The  action  of  the 
Cuoncil  caused  much  irritation  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  Premier 
^noQuced  his  intention  of  taking  steps  to  reform  the  Upper  House. 
About  this  time  the  Government  introduced  a  public  works  policy  of 
^Q  expansive  character  involving  the  construction  of  four  separate  lines. 
of  railway,  as  well  as  various  harbour  works  and  public  buildings,  the 
vhole  involving  an  expenditure  of  £1,562,000;  and  in  order  to  have 
labour  for  the  construction  of  these  works,  it  was  proposed  to  set  apart 
-£00,000  for  immigration  purposes.  This  public  works  policy  wa» 
t^trinned  for  a  little  over  fifteen  years  under  various  administrations. 

Towards  the  close  of  1874  the  Governor  announced  to  the  House 
the  intention  of  the  Imperial  Authorities  to  take  over  the  Fiji  Islands 
in  tlie  South  Pacific^  and  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  piroceeded  to 
^  iBkndfl,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the  group  in  the  name  of 
Her  Majertj. 
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During  Sir  Heraules  Robinson's  term  of  office  the  first  "  through  " 
cable  message  was  received  from  England;  railway  communication  w^itli 
Melbourne  was  carried  on  within  the  Victorian  territory  from  the 
metropolis  of  that  colony  as  far  as  Wodonga;  the  cable  from  La  Ferouse 
to  Wakapuaka  was  opened,  and  direct  telegraphic  communication 
between  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  thereby  established  ;  the 
railway  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst  was  opened  to  traffic ;  the  overland 
telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Perth  was  completed,  and  the  ^*  Seven 
Colonies  "  were  thus  brought  within  sympathetic  earshot. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  event  marking  Sir  Hercules 
Hobinson's  term  of  office  was  of  political  and  not  of  material  significance. 
This  was  the  institution  in  New  South  Wales  of  Triennial  Parliaments. 
The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  on  the 
22nd  May,  1856 ;  and  the  duration  of  Parliament,  unless  it  should  be 
previously  prorogued,  was  originally  fixed  at  five  years;  but  in  1874 
an  Act  was  passed  establisliing  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  this  ^ct 
has  ever  since  remained  in  force. 

On  the  day  following  the  departure  of  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  (the 
20th  March,  1879),  Sir  Alfred  Stephen  took  up  the  duties  of  Adminis- 
trator, and  discharged  them  until  the  3rd  August,  when  Sir  Augustus 
William  Frederick  Spencer  Loftus,  P.C.,  G.C.B.  (commonly  called  Lford 
Loftus),  entered  on  his  term  of  office  as  Governor. 

The  holding  of  the  tirst  International  Exhibition  was  a  great  event  in 
Lord  Loftus*  regime.  The  pre  vioua  Intercolonial  Exhibition  having  proved 
so  successful,  it  was  determined  that  this  one  should  partake  of  an  inter- 
national character.  Tlie  management  of  the  affair  was  originally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  but  it  assumed  such  large  proportiona 
that  the  Government  determined  to  take  it  over,  and  entrusted  the  work 
to  an  honorary  Commission.  The  Exhibition  was  held  in  a  commodious 
building  called  the  Garden  Palace,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  pronounced 
success.  On  the  advantage  to  commerce  resulting  from  it  there  is  little 
need  to  dwell.  Unfortimately  the  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
1882,  and  many  valuable  documents  were  destroyed. 

The  colony  gave  further  proof  of  its  power  and  its  resources  in  the 
despatch  of  a  military  contingent  to  the  British  Army  which  had  been 
working  its  way  up  the  Nile  in  an  endeavour  to  rescue  General  Gordon. 
The  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Governor  of  Khar- 
toum caused  profound  anxiety  in  the  colony,  and  the  Acting  Premier, 
the  Hon.  William  Bede  Dalley,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry,  oflTered 
the  armed  assistance  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  thought  that  an 
expedition  from  Suakim  to  the  Nile  was  about  to  be  undertaken,  and 
under  this  impression  the  New  South  Wales  Government  suggested  the 
despatch  to  Suakim  of  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery,  together  ^with 
the  necessary  supply  of  horses.  The  offer  of  the  colony  was  accepted. 
On  the  3rd  March,  1885,  the  Australian  Contingent,  as  it  was  called, 
although  it  was  really  the  New  South  Wales  Contingent,  sailed  from 
Sydney  to  Suakim  in   two  large  steamships,  the   "  Iberia '*   and    the 
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**  Anstralasian,'*  which  left  Port  Jackson  amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
This  was  the  first  military  support  ever  tendered  by  any  of  these  colonies 
to  the  mother  country.  The  day  of  departure  was  proclaimed  a  public 
holiday,  and  no  more  brilliant  and  exciting  spectacle  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Sydney  than  was  witnessed  on  the  day  of  departure  of  the  troops. 
The  mihtary  plans  for  the  Egyptian  campaign  were  subsequently 
modified,  and  the  little  army  returned  in  safety  on  the  24th  June, 
nearly  four  months  from  the  date  of  their  setting  forth,  without  having 
seen  much  service ;  but  the  impression  produced  in  England  by  the 
spontaneous  loyalty  of  the  colonies  was  extraordinary,  and  this  impres- 
sion has  been  accentuated  by  the  presence  of  Australian  troops  at  the 
Jabilee  Celebrations,  the  subsequent  visit  of  a. squadron  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Lancers  to  England,  and  lastly,  by  the  despatch  of  troops 
from  the  various  Australasian  colonies  to  assist  the  British  forces  in  the* 
TransTaaL  The  Soudan  Contingent  gave  rise  to  a  new  estimate  of  the 
vahe  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  and  stimulated  greatly  the  discussion  of 
the  whole  question  of  Imperial  Federation. 

During  Lord  Loftus'  term  of  office,  a  leading  topic  of  conversation 
in  social  and  political  circles,  and  a  source  of  Ministerial  trouble  and 
worry,  was  the  celebrated  Mill  bum  Creek  Copper- Mining  Company 
scandal,  which  involved  the  reputation  and  probity  of  several  persona 
occupying  leading  positions  in  the  community.  Among  other  events 
deserving  of  record.  His  Excellency's  period  of  administration  was 
marked  by  the  successful  sinking  of  the  first  artesian  bore  in  Australia 
at  Killara,  New  South  Walen  ;  and  by  the  first  issue  of  silver  coin  at 
the  Sydney  Mint.  During  this  year  the  National  Park,  the  largest  of 
the  metropolitan  pleasure-grounds,  was  dedicated  to  the  people  of  New 
«South  Wales,  and  it  is  intended  that  this  locality  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  preserve  for  all  time  its  distinctive  scenery. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  passed  in  the  colony  since  the 
introduction  of  Responsible  Government,  was  the  "  Bill  to  make  more 
adequate  provision  for  Public  Education,"  introduced  by  Sir  Henry 
Partes  in  1879,  and  a^ssented  to  in  1880.  This  Bill,  known  as  the 
"Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,"  repealed  the  Public  Schools  Act  of 
1866,  and  dissolved  the  Council  of  Education,  the  powers  of  which 
^ere  entrusted  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Bill  abolished 
^tate  aid  to  denominational  schools  and  established  a  secular  and 
compulsory  system  with  free  education  for  the  children  of  those  who 
▼ere  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  small  fee  imposed  by  law. 

Another  important  enactment  in  1879  was  the  Electoral  Bill. 
Ihis  Bill,  assented  to  in  1880,  repealed  the  Electoral  Act  of  1858, 
divided  New  South  Wales  into  68  electoral  districts,  and  increased  the 
Mmber  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Assembly  to  103. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  vexed  question  of  Church  and  School 
l^ds.  This  was  finally  disposed  of  by  a  measure  called  the  Church 
and  School  Lands  Dedication  Act,  which  was  assented  to  in  1880,  and 
Tested  the  control  of  the  Church  and  School  Lands  in  the  Legislature 
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of  New  South  Wales,  and  applied  the  mcome  ariBing  therefrom  to  the 
purposes  of  public  iofitructiaa.  An  Intei'colomal  Conference  coni- 
menced  its  sitting  in  Melbourne  on  26th  November,  1880,  the  colonies, 
represented  being  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia. 
Various  matters  of  intercolonial  oonoem  were  discussed,  such  as  con- 
certed action  with  respect  to  the  influx  of  Chinese,  the  appointment  of 
a  Federal  Council  to  deal  with  questions  affecting  the  colonies  in 
common,  Border  dutiefl,  <kc. 

On  the"  7th  July,  1881,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  introduced  his  Chinese 
Restriction  Act,  and  it  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  6th  December. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  XI 0  by  every  Chinese  entering 
the  colony  by  sea  or  land,  and  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  number 
which  could  be  introduced  by  any  one  vessel.  Severe  penalties  were 
provided  for  any  infringement  of  the  law. 

The  year  1883  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Sydney 
to  Melbourne.  The  line  from  the  Soutliern  capital  to  Wodonga  had 
been  opened  in  1875,  but  it  was  not  till  eight  years  afterwards  that  tlie 
Southern  line  from  Sydney  reached  this  part  of  the  border.  Two  year& 
later  the  massive  raUway  bridge  crossing  the  Murray  at  Albury  was 
completed,  thus  joining  the  colonies  by  an  iron  link.  An  important 
feature  of  the  year  1883  was  the  discovery  of  the  rich  silver  deposits  at 
Broken  Hill.  In  1885  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  began  operations^ 
and  during  the  period  extending  from  that  year  to  the  31st  May,  1902^ 
silver  and  lead  to  the  value  of  £24,440,000  were  produced. 

Amongst  the  remaining  events  of  importance  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Loftus  were  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Technical  E^luca- 
tion,  and  thecompletion  of  the  railway  line  to  Bourke,  on  the  river  Darling. 
Lord  Loftus'  term  of  ofiioe  came  to  a  close  on  the  9th  November,  1885,. 
and  his  successor,  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Carrington,  did  not  arrive  in 
the  colony  till  the  1 2th  December  following.  In  the  meantime  Sir  Alfred 
Stephen  discharged  the  duties  of  Lieutenant-Governor. 

On  the  23rd  March,  1887,  a  terrible  disaster  occurred  at  the  Bulli 
Colliery,  when  83  miners  lost  their  lives  through  an  explosion  of  gas  in 
the  workings  of  the  mine.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  following  on  the 
catastrophe,  the  legislature  took  steps  towards  minimising  the  possi- 
bility of  such  accidents  occurring  in  the  future. 

The  close  of  the  year  1887  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  present 
scheme  of  waterworks  for  the  metropolitan  district.  In  the  early 
days  of  settlement  the  colonists  had  to  be  content  with  the  waters  of 
the  "Tank  Stream."  At  a  later  date  a  supply  was  obtained  from 
the  natural  reservoir  at  Botany,  but  as  this  proved  inadequate  for 
the  ever-increasing  population,  the  present  scheme,  which  is  among 
the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  was  initiated.  The  sources  of  supply 
are  the  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  and  Cordeaux  Rivers,  draining 
an  area  of  354  square  mOes,  the  catchment  area  enjoying  a  copiouB^ 
and  regular  rainfall.  The  off-take  works  are  built  at  a  height  of  431 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  water  flows  through  a  series  of  conduits^ 
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pirthr  tnnneL  partly  open  canal,  and  in  places  wrought-iron  aqueducts, 
•0  Prospect  reservoir,  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  the  farthest  source  of 
^Iflj.  Here  a  storage  reservoir  has  been  constnicted,  capable  of  holding 
11.^  million  gallons,  of  which  nearly  7,000  millions  are  available  for 
^spplrbj gravitation.  From  Prospect  the  water  flows  into  various  dis- 
•rihtiDg  and  pumping  reservoirs.  During  the  year  ended  31st  December, 
1^}I.  the  total  amount  of  water  supplied  was  10,000,000,000  gallons, 
'3-.:  this  quantity  by  no  means  adequately  represents  the  capacity  of  the 
raDibk?  supply.  Recent  events,  however,  have  proved  that  large  as 
?  tiie  supply  and  the  stoi'age  they  are  not  likely  to  meet,  for  any 
ttu^tiiened  period,  the  needs  of  the  growing  population  of  Sydney. 

Earir  in  1888  the  public  mind  was  much  exercised  by  the  large  influx 

:  'Idnese  immigrants,  who,  in  spite  of  the  "  Chinese  Restriction  Act 

*IS^L"  had  been  arriving  in  rather  alarming  numbers.     In  the  pre- 

-Eiijjbrelve  months  no  fewer  than  4,436  Chinese  subjects  had  arrived 

:.  liie  country.     Early  in  May  two  vessels  arrived  in  Port  Jackson 

H'Cflg  a  large  number  of  the  aliens,  but  they  were  not  allowed  by  the 

^ier.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  to  land.     However,  this  action  on  the  part 

f  tht  Premier  was  contrary  to  law,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 

•>  ^^preme  Court,  with  the  result  that  he  had  to  give  way.     Feeling 

-ilran  high  in  the  colony,  and  at  length,  on  the  11th  July,  1888, 

Firiisment  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  people  by  passing  a  drastic 

'"uinese  Restriction  Act."      Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure, 

•':cb  is  still   in   force,  no  vessel  is  allowed  to  carry  more  than  one 

'^-infse  passenger  to  the  colony  to  every  300  tons ;  such  Chinese  as  land 

•^  required  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100 ;  they  are  not  permitted  to 

vig^  in  mining  without  authority  from  the  Minister  of  Mines  ;  nor 

"  tfeej  permitted  to  take  advanti^e  of  the  Naturalisation  Act.     An 

-•."•»f«tion  ig  made  in  the  case  of  Chinese  who,  by  birth,  are  British 

-i'^K'ts.    Provision  is  made  for  a  penalty  of  £500  for  a  breach  of  the 

it    This  measure  has,  of  course,  tended  greatly  to  reduce  the  number 

^'  Chinpse  immigrants,  but  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  manage  to  elude 

>  TTgjlance  of  the  police,  and  enter  the  colony  by  the  landward  borders. 

-  'M7  the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  into  New  South  Wales  was. 

156 ;  in  1888  it  had  fallen  to  1,848,  and  in  1889  to  7.     During  1901 

''number  recorded  was  71,  of  whom  62  were  British  subjects. 

F^nn  the  year  1885  the  colony  began  to  suffer  from  a  stoppage  in 
•  tide  of  prosperity,  which  people  had  fondly  accustomed  themselves 

r^rd  as  permanent.  In  1886  emplo3rment  became  difficult  to 
■'^ait,  and  wages  consequently  fell.  In  the  years  1886-7  work  waa 
•*i*'rAed  in  some  of  the  Southern  collieries  by  strikes  and  disputes.  On ' 
'24th  August,  1888,  6,000  coal-miners  in  the  Northern  district  col- 
-f^  laid  down  their  tools.  Ill-feeling  between  the  owners  and  men  ran 
J,  and  was  further  accentuated  by  the  arrest  of  several  miners  on  a 

v^  of  rioting.      However,  the  sentences  passed  on  these  men  were- 

iTTwards  remitted  by  the  Governor.     This  strike  ended  in  November,, 

-*:  after  a  short  intermission,  was  renewed.     In  the  years  1888-9  the 
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oampletioD  of  various  large  public  works,  and  tLe  depletion  of  tbe 
Treasurr  of  loan  money,  threw  out  of  emploTmeDt  some  12,000  men,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  unskilled  labour  of  the  colony.  In  Sep* 
tembfer,  18dO,  the  Broken  Hill  silver-mines  closed  down  through  a 
renewal  of  the  stnke.  Soon  after  this  a  oonfei^nce  of  employers  issued 
their  manifesto.  The  Intercolonial  Labour  Conference  held  its  first 
meeting  on  the  same  day  (12th  September),  and  on  the  next  issued  a 
manifesto  in  reply  to  that  of  the  employers.  Fully  40,000  men  left  off 
work  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  Conference,  and  on  the  1 6th 
these  were  joined  by  various  trolly  and  dray  men.  This  was  in  the 
height  of  the  wool  season,  and  the  carriage  of  wool  through  the  city  had 
to  be  undertaken  by  volunteer  drivers.  Shortly  afterwards  a  die&rers' 
strike  took  place,  involving  some  20,000  men.  Again,  in  1892,  the 
miners  at  Broken  Hill  turned  out  on  strike,  and  the  silver- mines  had  to 
lie  idle  for  over  four  months.  On  the  ith  July,  1893,  a  general  strike  of 
seamen  on  the  intercolonial  steamers  began,  and  ultimately  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  workei-s. 

From  1872  to  1886  the  Govanment  of  the  colony  had  pursued  iwhat 
was  popularly  termed  a  spirited  policy  of  public  works.  The  oom> 
pletion  of  the  works  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  threw  large 
nUml>er8  of  men  on  the  labour  market,  and  thus  tended  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  those  who  remained  in  employment.  This  cessation  of  public 
works  also  brought  about  the  practical  discontinuance  of  State-aided 
immigration,  which  had  been  die  policy  of  the  country  for  over  fifty 
years.  In  1883  the  number  of  immigrants  assisted  to  the  colony  by  the 
State  was  8,369  ;  in  1886  it  had  fallen  to  4,081,  in  1887  to  1,362,  and 
in  1888  it  whs  only  628.    . 

Lord  Carrington's  term  of  office  was  marked  not  alone  by  strikes  and 
industrial  disturbances,  but  by  droughts,  bush-fires,  and  floods.  £lai-ly 
in  Mai*ch,  1888,  immense  loss  was  caused  by  the  raging  of  bush- fires  ini 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  further  devastation  was  wrought  by  firets 
in  the  month  of  October,  1890.  In  May,  1889,  the  greater  portion  ot 
the  low-lying  suburbs  of  Sydney  was  under  water  through  excessive 
rains,  while  the  Hawkesbury  River  was  in  flood.  In  September  follow- 
ing heavy  floods  occurred  on  the  Murray.  In  January,  1890,  the 
Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  working  ^reat 
havoc  in  the  lower  poHions  of  their  courses.  February  and  March,  1 890, 
were  noted  for  excessive  rains,  causing  disastrous  floods  on  most  of  the 
Northern  coastal  rivers.  In  Afunl  the  towns  of  Bourke  and  Louth,  iii 
the  far  west,  were  inundated.  Shortly  afterwards  the  basins  of  the 
Darling  and  Mumimbidgee  were  the  scenes  of  devastating  floods. 

From  the  6th  to  the  14th  February,  1890,  the  Federation  Conference 
0at  in  Melbourne,  and  determined  the  preliminary  details  for  the  hold^ 
iug  of  a  National  Convention,  such  as  was  advocated  by  Sir  Henr^^ 
Parkes  in  the  month  of  October  preceding ;  and  on  the  7th  May  Sii 
Henry  Parkes  moved  the  Federal  Convention  resolutions  in  the  !New 
South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly.     Later  on,  the  National  ConventicHl 
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was  airanged  i<a  in  all  its  iwrioin  detailB,  and  vaa  held  in  doe  course 
ill  the  first  jear  of  the  Jenej  regime. 

Amongst  other  mattetii  of  importance  which  characterised  Loitl 
Canington's  terai  of  office  in  the  eolonj  were  the  inauguration  of  a 
weekly  mail  service  to  England  on  the  1st  February,  1888 ;  the  com- 
pled<Hi  d  the  railway  line  from  Murrumburrah  to  Blay ney  ;  the  opening 
<if  the  Centenary  TJniTersal  Exhibition  on  14th  March,  1888 ;  the 
completion  and  opening  of  the  final  section  of  the  lUawarra  railway ; 
die  completion  of  the  great  iron  railway  bridge  over  the  Hawkeebury 
Hirer ;  the  laying  of  a  duplicate  cable  between  New  South  Wales  and 
'Sew  Zealand ;  and  the  paHsing  of  a  Payment  of  Members'  Bill,  which 
nceived  the  Royal  Assent  on  20th  September,  1889. 

Lord  Carrington  left  Sydney  on  the  Ist  November,  1890,  and  on  the 
15th  Janoary,  1891,  his  successor  (the  £arl  of  Jersey)  arrived,  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  being  in  the  interval  administered  by  Sir  Alfi*ed  Stephen. 
Two  days  after  the  Governor's  amval  the  coastal  district  was  visited 
hj  a  tenifie  stonn,  and  heavy  rainfall.  The  severity  of  the  weather 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  Parliamentary  elections  of  1891  in  various 
•districts  of  the  colony. 

The  year  1891  was  also  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  Labour 
as  an  element  in  practical  politics.  New  South  Wales  was  che  first 
country  in  the  world  which  endeavoured  to  settle  labour  grievances 
through  the  ballot-box,  and  to  send  a  great  party  to  Parliament  with  a 
direct  representation  of  Labour.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  by 
Labour  candidatea  to  enter  Parliament  at  by-elections  ;  and  although  in 
one  or  two  cases  they  were  successful,  the  persons  elected  were  not  labour 
membera  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  understood.  In  June, 
1^91,  a  con<serted  effort  waa  made  by  the  Labour  organisations,  and  the 
following  manifeato  was  put  forth  :— (1)  Electoral  reform  to  provide  for 
the  abolition  of  plural  voting  ;  the  abolition  of  money  deposits  in  Parlia- 
mentary eleetions  ;  extension  of  the  franchise  to  seamen,  shearers,  and 
'^neral  labourers  by  means  of  a  provision  for  the  registration  of  votes ; 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  policemen  and  soldiers  ;  abolition  of  the 
«ix  months  reaidential  clause  as  a  qualification  for  the  exerdse  of  the 
franchise ;  single  member  electorates  and  equal  electoral  districts  on 
adult  population  basis  ;  all  Parliamentary  elections  to  be  held  on  one 
day,  and. that  day  to  be  a  public  holiday  ;  and  all  public-houses  to  be 
closed  during  the  hours .ol  polling.  (2)  Free,  compulsory,  and  technical 
education,  higher  as  well  as  elementary,  to  be  extended  to  aU  alike. 
(3)  Eight  hours  to  be  the  legal  maximum  working  day  in  a]l  occu- 
pations. (4)  A.  Workshop  and  Factories  Act,  to  provide  for  the 
prt^bition  of  the  sweating  system  ;  the  supervision  of  laad  boilers  and 
machinery,  and  the  appointment  of  representative  working  men  as 
inspectors.  (5)  Amendment  of  the  Miniiig  Act,  to  provide  for  all 
applications  for  mineral  leases  being  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  local 
wau^ens  ;  the  strict  enforcement  of  labour  conditions  on  such  leases  ; 
abolition  of  the  leasing  systmn  on  all  new  gold-fields ;  the  right  to  nune 
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on  priA'ate  property ;  greater  protection  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
mining  industry ;  and  inspectors  to  hold  certificates  of  competency. 
(6)  Extension  to  seamen  of  the  benefits  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  (7)  Repeal  of  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act  and  the  Agreements 
Validating  Act.  (8)  Amendment  of  the  Masters  and  Apprentices  Act 
and  the  Trades  Union  Act.  (9)  Establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Labour,  a  national  bank,  and  a  national  system  of  water  conservation 
and  irrigation.  (10)  Elective  magistrates.  (11)  Local  government 
and  decentralisation  ;  extension  o£  the  principle  of  the  Government  as 
an  employer,  through  the  medium  of  local  self-governing  bodies ;  the 
abolition  of  the  present  method  of  raising  municipal  revenue  by  the 
taxation  of  improvements  effected  by  labour.  (12)  The  Federation  of 
the  Australasian  colonies  upon  a  national  as  opposed  to  an  Imperialistic 
basis;  the  abolition  of  the  present  Defence  Force  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  military  system  upon  a  purely  voluntary  basis.  (13) 
The  recognition  in  legislative  enactments  of  the  natural  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  whole  community  to  the  land — upon  which 
all  must  live,  and  from  which,  by  labour,  all  wealth  is  produced — ^by  the 
taxation  of  that  value  which  accrues  to  land  by  the  presence  and  needs 
of  the  community,  irrespective  of  improvements  effected  by  human 
exertion  ;  and  the  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  of  property  on  the 
part  of  all  Crown  tenants  in  improvements  effected  on  these  holdings. 
(14)  All  Government  contracts  to  be  executed  in  the  colony.  (15) 
Stamping  of  Chinese-made  furniture.  (16)  Any  measure  that  will  secure 
for  the  wage-earner  a  fair  and  equitable  return  for  his  or  her  labour. 
At  the  general  elections  in  June,  1891,  the  Labour  Party's  candidates 
plunged  into  the  battle  with  their  platform  of  the  foregoing  sixteen 
clauses.  For  the  first,  or  metropolitan,  batch  of  elections,  fifty-two 
members  were  required,  and  the  Labour  Party  scored  heavily.  Twenty- 
seven  candidates  were  nominated,  and  eighteen  seats  out  of  the  fifty-two 
were  captured,  &hd  even  in  those  metropolitan  constituencies  where  the 
Labour  candidates  failed,  they  nevertheless  obtained  a  large  number  of 
votes.  When  the  contest  was  over,  the  Labour  Members  in  Parliament 
numbered  thirty-five ;  but  besides  these  some  dozen  or  more  membei's 
were  prepared  to  support  every  plank  in  the  Labour  platform.  Some  of 
the  constituencies  cast  a  block  Labour  vote.  For  instance,  Balmain 
sent  four  Labour  Members  to  Parliament,  Canterbury  two,  Forbes  two, 
West  Sydney  four,  Young  two,  Redfem  two,  and  Newcastle  two ; 
while  seventeen  other  constituencies  sent  one  each.  The  party  did  not 
long  remain  united  ;  and  on  the  displacement  of  the  Government  of 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  the  accession  to  office  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
George  Dibbe,  of  the  thii-ty-five  original  members  eighteen  voted 
with  the  Government,  and  seventeen  with  the  Opposition.  Later  the 
party  became  further  disorganised,  and  a  new  "  Democratic  Party"  was 
formed  out  of  the  fragments,  with  a  platform  comprising  the  following 
planks : — Regulation  of  factories  and  workshops,  regulations  of  coal- 
mines and  mining  on  private  property,  repeal  of  the  conspiracy  laws. 
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amendment  of  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  an  amended  Land  Bill, 
abolition  of  pensions,  and  the  restriction  of  alien  and  pauper  labour. 
The  newly  reorganised  party  was  definitely  pledged  to  a  solid  vote  on 
every  issae  in  which  the  existence  of  the  party  was  threatened ;  and, 
tbongb  now  less  numerically  powerful  than  it  originally  was,  it  is  still 
essentially  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

On  the  2nd  March,  1891,  the  Federation  Convention  held  its  first 
sitting  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  On  the  9th  April  the  National 
Federation  Convention,  after  twenty-two  days  of  deliberation,  completed 
its  labours,  and  was  dissolved,  after  having  agreed  upon  an  Australian 
Commonwealth  Convention  Bill.  The  delegates  taking  part  in  this 
historic  conference  had  been  appointed  by  the  difierent  Australasian 
Ptfliaments,  and  numbered  forty-five.  The  Convention  was  called 
togpther  at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of 
Victoria,  and  the  colonies  represented  were  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia 
(each  sending  seven  delegates)  and  New  Zealand  (sending  three).  The 
iWt  Bill  framed  by  the  Convention  of  1891  did  not,  however,  meet 
▼ith  the  approval  of  the  various  Colonial  Parliaments,  though  it 
afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  the  Bill  adopted  by  the  Convention 
held  six  years  later.  During  the  Convention  of  1891,  the  Premiers  of 
the  colonies,  assembled  together  as  delegates  from  their  respective 
provinces,  met  at  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office  in  Sydney,  to  discuss 
iMtters  affecting  their  common  Australian  interest ;  and  this  was  the 
first  occasion  of  the  gathering  together  of  such  a  representative  group. 

The  Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron  arrived  in  Port  Jackson  on  the 
oth  September,  1891.  It  consisted  of  five  fast  cruisers  and  two  torpedo 
yon-boats— viz.,  the  "Katoomba,"  the  "  Ringarooma,"  the  "Mildura," 
the  "Wallaroo,"  the  "Tauranga,"  the  "Boomerang,"  and  the  "  Karra- 
katta."  The  fleet  was  created  under  the  provisions  of  the  Australasian 
Naval  Force  Act,  which  was  assented  to  on  the  20th  December,  1887,  all 
the  Australasian  colonies  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  British 
^iovemment  for  the  payment- of  a  subsidy  towards  its  maintenance. 

Among  other  incidents  and  events  of  Lord  Jersey^s  term  of  office 
▼ere  the  entering  of  the  colonies  into  the  Universal  Postal  Union; 
a  temporary  run  on  the  Government  Savings  Bank  at  Sydney  in 
Febroary,  1892  ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Women's  College. 

In  1893  occurred  the  financial  crisis  which  shook  Australia  to  its 
foundations.  Reference  has  just  been  made  to  the  temporary  run  on 
the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  the  1 1th  February,  1892.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  groundless  rumour  regarding  its  stability.  Far  other- 
*iv  was  the  bapking  crisis  of  1893.  Bank  after  bank  operating  in 
the  Australasian  colonies  suspended  payment.  A  shipment  of  £900,000 
iti  gold  was  made  from  London  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Australia, 
hot  the  inadequacy  of  this  sum  was  shown  by  the  action  of  a  Mel- 
hoome  bank  which  refused  to  accept  assistance  amounting  to  nearly 
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X2, 000,000  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  insufficient.  Panic  was  gen< 
The  Dibbs  Government  endeavoured  to  allay  the  financial  perturba 
by  declaring  bank  notes  to  be  a  legal  tender  and  guaranteeing  t 
payment  by  the  State  from  the  15th  May  to  the  13th  November,  11 
after  which  date  this  expedient  was  no  longer  needed.  The  action  of 
Government  had  an  excellent  effect,  but  public  confidence  had  recei 
such  a  staggering  blow  that  it  was  long  ere  it  recovered.  In 
middle  of  1893  a  general  strike  took  place  of  all  seamen  engaged 
intercolonial  steamers.  Loading  and  wofking  the  vessels  had  to  be  d 
largely  by  volunteer  labour,  but  the  employers  were  strongly  suppor 
and  the  strike  terminated  with  the  defeat  of  tlie  workers.  The  prob 
of  the  unemployed,  which  had  become  intensified  by  the  finan 
difficulties,  received  much  attention  during  the  year,  and  New  Sc 
Wales,  in  common  with  the  other  States,  inaugurated  a  system 
co-operative  village  settlements  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  unwor 
demand  for  employment.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  experiments  did 
prove  very  satisfactory.  In  1893  an  important  step  was  taken  in 
direction  of  improving  the  means  of  communication  with  the  out: 
world  by  the  contract  entered  into  with  Canada  for  a  mail  ser 
between  that  country  and  New  South  Wales.  Both  countries  subsid 
the  service  which  was  carried  on  regularly  between  Sydney 
Vancouver,  and  later  was  extended  to  Queensland  and  New  Zealand 

The  year  1894  was  marked  by  fresh  labour  troubles,  a  general  sti 
of  shearers  disorganising  the  wool  industry  for  some  months  in  1 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.     Unfortunately,  in  both   States, 
strike  was  accompanied  by  deeds  of  violence  at  the  hands  of  law 
individuals,  who  did  not  hesitate  at  burning  station  buildings, 
assaulting  the    police  and   free  labourers.      An   attempt  was    m 
during  the  year  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  such  industrial  crises  by 
formation  of  a  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  but  the  sch( 
was  not  successful,  and  it  was  not  till  eight  years  later  that  pract 
legislation  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  subject,  in  the  ^shape  of 
"  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  1901."     The  Ministry  of  Sir  Ge< 
Dibbs  gave  way  in  July,  1894,  to  a  fresh  Ministry,  under  the  leader 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid. 

Early  in  1895  a  new  tariff,  on  free-trade  lines,  and  a  Land 
Income  Tax  Act  were  passed  by  the  Assembly.      The   Legisla 
Council,  however,  refused  to  adopt  the  Premier's  financial  propoi 
and  Mr.  Keid  thereupon  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  countr}^     The  re 
of  the  general  elections,  in  July,  confirmed  the  policy  of  the  Gov 
ment,  and  the  Customs  Duties  Bill  and  Land  and  Income  Tax  Asf 
ment  Bill  were  passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  the  Legislative  Cou 
still  proved  obdurate.     Matters  were,  however,  adjusted  by  a  « 
ferenoe  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  measures  finally   became 
Amongst  other  important  legislation  passed  by  this  Grovernment  "^ 
the  Crown  Lands  Act,  introducing  the  principle  of  homestead 
settlement  leases,  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,,  Public  Health  . 
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Wtter  Rii^te  Aet,  AcLv&nces  to  Settlera  Act»  Aadit  Act,  and  Public 
Sertioe  Act.  The  laA^mentioBed  Act  remoTed  the  appointment  and 
pnnolMnof  offioers  irom  tke  ocmtrol  of  political  heads,  and  placed  them 
lader  tkroa  indepeiMient  Commiaaioners.  A  Federal  Enabling  Act 
VM  ahd  pnaad,  \iy  'which  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
AaeaUy  were  empowered  to  choose  ten  members  to  represent  New 
HMik  Walea  fti  c^  ^Federal  Convention.     The  work  of  this  Convention 


>SirBobert  I>u€E^  who  siieceeded  Lord  Jersey  in  1893,  died  in  office 
«n  the  15U&  Mareh,  1895.  Sir  Frederick  Matthew  Darlej  took  up  the 
ai'sinistimtion^  and  eontinaed  his  duties  till  the  arrival  of  Viscount 
HAmpden  on  the  2l8t  November,  18d5. 

IWooi^boat  1895  and  1896  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  the 
cooatij  httd  recovered  in  great  measure  from  the  depression  which  cul- 
in  the  eriels  of  1893.  The  pastoral,  agricultural,,  and,  dairying 
^were  in  a  flourishing  state,  while  the  labour  market  was 
Reeved  hy  the  opening  of  a  new  field  of  enterprise  in  Western 
Aasiralia^  The  henefito  of  the  new  Crown  Lands  Act  were  also  felt  in 
t^  Urtfcl  of  settlement,  parUcularly  in  the  South-western  district. 
In  the  year  1896  occurred  the  death  c^  one  of  Australia's  leading  public 
in  the  pemon  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  The  deceased  statesman  had 
e«e  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  Australian  Federation,  while 
^riag  his  long  political  career  some  of  the  most  important  measures 
«3  the  Btatate  Books  of  New  South  Wales  became  law. 

la  1897,  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  other  portions  of 
AairtTmlisL,  sufTered  from  a  protracted  drought*,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
tbr  Scate  decreasing  by  over  four  millions.  The  most  notable  event  of 
tbcr  yeer  wms  the  passing  of  a  Bill  containing  the  necessary  provisions 
i  "T  ^*rtl^u«g  a  refoendimi  on  the  qnestionof  Australian  Federation;  but 
-^x^  portion  of  Australian  history  is  referred  to  more  fully  in  a  subse- 
ehapter.  The  month  of  June  was  marked  by  the  celebration 
jo^^bout  Anatralia  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  late  Majesty 
Victoria.  With  the  exception  of  a  strike  at  the  Lucknow  Gold 
indastnal  conditions  were  quiet,  while  local  politics  were  more  or 
owcnh*dowed  by  the  Federal  question.  Federation  still  loomed 
in  public  aflkirs  in  1898,  and  at  the  general  elections  in  July  it 
the  principal  subject  of  discussion  on  the  hustings.  In  Parlia- 
t,  atteatioQ  was  devoted  to  the  conmdevation  of  amendments  to  the 
n  Bill,  and  to  the  proposed  imposition  of  fresh  Customs 
The  new  mail  eoatraeta  for  a  weekly  service  to  England  came 
iato  operatmi  in  February,  having  been"*  renewed  for  a  period  of  seven 
^ars  en  the  old  basis.  Wrecks  and  disasters  to  shipping  were  reroark- 
shiT  heavy  in  1898,  no  fewer  than  twenty 4ix  vessds  being  wrecked, 
veoty-nine  lives  lost  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 
.\fter  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  question  by  the  successful  referen> 
of  1899y  3iCr.  Barton  resigned  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Oppofti- 
tioQy  Mnrf  WBS  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Lyne.     £arly  in  September, 
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X2,000,000  on  the  groands  that  it  was  insufficient.  Panic  was  generaL 
The  Dibbs  Gk>vemment  endeavoured  to  allay  the  financial  perturbation 
by  declaring  bank  notes  to  be  a  legeA  tender  and  guaranteeing  theiir 
payment  by  the  State  from  the  15th  May  to  the  13th  November,  1893^. 
after  which  date  this  expedient  was  no  longer  needed.  The  action  of  the 
Government  had  an  excellent  effect,  but  public  confidence  had  received 
stich  a  staggering  blow  that  it  was  long  ere  it  recovered.  In  the- 
middle  of  1893  a  general  strike  took  {^ace  of  all  seamen  engaged  on 
intercolonial  steamers.  Loading  and  woficing  the  vessels  had  to  be  done 
largely  by  volunteer  labour,  but  the  employers  were  strongly  supported^ 
and  the  strike  terminated  with  the  defeat  of  the  workers.  The  problem 
of  the  unemployed,  which  had  become  luteBsified  by  the  financial 
difficulties,  received  much  attenti<Hi  during  the  year,  and  New  South 
Wales,  in  cmnmon  with  the  other  States,  inaugurated  a  system  of 
co-operative  village  settlements  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  unwonted 
demand  for  employment.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  experiments  did  not 
prove  very  satisfactory.  In  1893  an  important  step  was  taken  in  the- 
direction  of  improving  the  means  of  communication  with  the  outside- 
world  by  the  contract  entered  into  with  Canada  for  a  mail  service- 
between  that  country  and  New  South  Wales.  Both  countries  subsidised 
the  service  which  was  carried  on  regularly  between  Sydney  and 
Vancouver,  and  later  was  extended  to  Queensland  and  New  Zealand. 

The  year  1894  was  marked  by  fresh  labour  troubles,  a  general  strike 
of  shearers  disorganising  the  wool  industry  for  some  months  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Unfortunately,  in  both  States,  the 
strike  was  accompanied  by  deeds  of  violence  at  the  hands  of  lawless 
individuals,  who  did  not  hesitate  at  burning  station  buildings,  and 
assaulting  the  police  and  free  labourers.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  the  year  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  such  industrial  crises  by  the- 
formation  of  a  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  but  the  scheme 
was  not  successful,  and  it  was  not  tDl  ei^t  years  later  that  practical 
legislation  was  carried  into  efiect  on  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of  the 
"Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  1901."  The  Ministry  of  Sir  Gfeorge 
Dibbs  gave  way  in  July,  1894,  to  a  fresh  Ministry,  under  the  leadership- 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid. 

Early  in  1895  a  new  tariff,  on  free-trade  lines,  and  a  Land  and 
Income  Tax  Act  were  passed  by  the  Assembly.  The  Legislative 
Council,  however,  refused  to  adopt  the  Premier's  financial  proposals,, 
and  Mr.  Reid  thereupon  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  countr}^  The  result 
of  the  general  elections,  in  July,  confirmed  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Customs  Duties  Bill  and  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assess* 
ment  Bill  were  passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  the  Legislative  Council' 
still  proved  obdurate.  Matters  were,  however,  adjusted  by  a  con- 
ference of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  measures  finally  became  la^*. 
Amongst  other  important  legislation  passed  by  this  Government  were 
the  Crown  Lands  Act,  introducing  the  principle  of  homestead  an^ 
settlement  leases,  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,,  Public  Health  Act^ 
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Water  fiighia  Act,  Advonees  to  Settleri  Act|  Audit  Act,  and  Pablic 
Service  Act.  The  Iftst-menttoned  Act  removed  the  appointment  and 
promodon  of  officers  from  the  oontrol  of  political  heads,  and  placed  them 
under  three  independent  Oommiseioners.  A  Federal  Enabling  Act 
▼as  afao  passed,  by  which  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  empowered  to  choose  ten  members  to  represent  New 
South  Wales  at  a  Federal  Convention.  The  work  of  this  Convention 
Is  ebewhere  deseribed. 

SirBobert  I>JiK,  who  sueceeded  Lord  Jersey  in  1893,  died  in  office 
on  the  15th  March,  1895.  Sir  Frederidc  Matthew  Darley  took  up  the 
admiiustiation,  and  continued  his  duties  till  the  arrival  of  Viscount 
Hampden  on  the  21st  November,  189$. 

Throughout  1895  and  1896  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  the 
cooniiy  had  recovered  in  great  measure  from  the  depression  which  cul> 
minsted  in  the  eriais  of  1893.  The  pastoral,  agricultural,,  and,  dairying 
iodnstries  were  in  a  flourishing  atato,  while  the  labour  market  was 
relieved  by  the  opening  of  a  new  field  of  encerprise  in  Western 
Asstfalia  The  benefits  of  the  new  Crown  Lands  Act  were  also  felt  in 
the  spread  of  settlement,  particularly  in  the  South-western  district. 
In  the  year  1896>  occurred  the  death  of  one  of  Australia's  leading  public 
men  in  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Farkes.  The  deceased  statesman  had 
heen  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  Australian  Federati<H),  while 
daring  his  long  political  career  some  of  the  most  important  measures 
on  the  Statute  Books  of  New  South  Wales  became  law. 

In  1897>  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  other  portions  of 
Australia,  suffered  from  a  protracted  drought,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  State  decreasing  by  over  four  milliona.  The  most  notable  event  of 
the  year  was  the  passing  of  a  Bill  containing  the  necessary  provisions 
for  holduig  a  referendimi  on  the  question  of  Australian  Federation;  but 
this  portion  of  Australian  history  is  referred  to  more  fully  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  The  month  of  June  was  marked  by  the  celebration 
throughout  Australia  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  late  Majesty 
Qa^n  Victoria.  With  the  exception  of  a  strike  at  the  Lucknow  Gold 
Mine,  industrial  conditions  were  quiet^  while  local  politics  were  more  or 
^  overshadowed  by  the  Federal  question.  Federation  still  loomed 
hrgely  in  pablic  affairs  in  1898,  and  at  the  general  elections  in  July  it 
&»raied  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  on  the  hustings.  In  Parlia- 
OMfit,  attention  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
Federation  Bill,  and  to  the  proposed  imposition  of  fresh  Customs 
l^Qties.  The  new  mail  contracts  for  a  weekly  service  to  England  came 
into  operation  in  February,  having  been' renewed  for  a  period  of  seven 
.  years  on  the  old  basis.  Wrecks  and  disasters  to  shipping  were  reroark- 
ftbty  heavy  in  1898,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  vessels  being  wrecked, 
ttd  seventy-nine  lives  lost  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  question  by  the  successful  referen* 
^m  of  1899>  Mr.  Barton  resigned  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
^  and  was  sacceeded  by  Sir  William  Lyne.     £arly  in  September, 
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1899,  a  vote  of  censure  was  carried  against  the  Grovemment.  The 
Reid  Ministry,  after  a  term  of  five  years  in  office,  was  succeeded  by 
a  Cabinet  under  the  premiership  of  Sir  William  Lyne.  During  the 
closing  months  of  the  year  the  new  Government  carried  several  useful 
legislative  enactments,  including  an  Early  Closing  Act,  Navigation 
Act,  Gold  Dredging  Act,  and  Friendly  Societies  Act. 

In  the  pastoral  industry,  the  ravages  of  drought  were  still  keenly 
felt,  particularly  in  the  Western  district,  but  as  a  set-off  there  was  a 
phenomenal  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  the  figures  realised  in  some 
instances  being  twice  as  large  as  those  obtained  in  the  previous  season. 
The  year  was  also  notable  for  the  despatch  of  the  first  contingent  of 
troops  from  New  South  Wales  for  service  in  South  Africa. 

In  1900,  the  government  of  Sir  William  Lyne  was  successful  in 
passing  several  important  legislative  enactments,  chief  amongst  which 
was  an  Act  to  Provide  for  Old-age  Pensions,  to  which  more  extended 
reference  is  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  During  the  year  the  State 
was  subjected  to  a  most  unfortunate  visitation  in  the  shape  of  the 
bubonic  plague,  which,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  to  eradicate  it,  has 
since  re-appeared  at  intervals,  though  happily  in  a  less  virulent  form. 
One  result  of  its  appearance  was  the  increased  attention  given  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  capital.  Two  important  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed,  one  for  the  Resumption  of  the  Darling  Harbour  Wharfs,  and 
the  second  placing  the  control  of  Port  Jackson  under  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust.  In  response  to  a  call  for  additional  troops  for  service 
in  South  Africa  three  contingents  were  despatched  by  the  Government, 
the  volunt-ary  subscriptions  of  citizens  almost  entirely  providing  for 
another  detachment,  while  a  corps  known  as  the  Imperial  Bushmen^s 
Contingent  was  organised  and  despatched  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  In  November,  Earl  Beauchamp  left  for  England  after  a 
term  of  oflice  lasting  for  one  year  and  eleven  months.  On  the 
acceptance  of  a  portfolio  in  the  Federal  Government  by  Sir  William 
Lyne,  the  premiership  passed  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  See.  A  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  was  carried  by  this  administration  in  tlw 
form  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  1901.  This  measure  declares 
strikes  and  lockouts  to  be  illegal,  and  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes  by  means  of  a  special  court.  The  operation  of  the 
Act  has  been  limited  to  five  years,  and  it  has  already  been  appealed  to 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed.  Further 
contingents  were  despatched  to  South  Africa  in  1901,  and  the  State 
also  contributed  its  quota  to  the  Commonwealth  detachments  in  1902. 
A  naval  contingent  was  sent  to  China  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion.  During  the  interval  from  the  25th  May  to  the  6th 
June,  1901,  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
(then  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York)  visited  Sydney  in  continuation 
of  their  tour  round  the  world. 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  Harry  Holdsworth  Rawson,  K.C.B.,  the  newly- 
appointed  governor,  arrived  in  Sydney  at  the  end  of  May,  1902.     Prior 
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to  tlie  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  the  question  of  the 
redaction  of  the  number  of  members,  and  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of 
administration  in  various  other  ways  had  been  prominently  discussed, 
ADd  these  matters  will  form  the  subject  of  legislation  at  no  distant  date. 
During  the  early  months  of  1902  the  continuance  of  the  drought  caused 
a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  price  of  meat,  and  of  farm  and  dairy 
produce.  Reports  from  the  pastoral  districts  state  that  in  many 
instance  the  season  has  been  the  worst  experienced  since  the  beginning 
of  settlement.  The  absence  of  rain  over  the  catchment  area,  coupled 
with  the  unusual  demands  on  the  supply  owing  to  the  dry  weather, 
considerably  reduced  the  contents  of  the  Prospect  reservoir,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  place  restrictions  on  the  over  lavish  use  of  the 
water  previously  indulged  in.  At  the  end  of  July  a  disastrous  explosion 
occurred  in  the  workings  of  the  Mount  Kembla  coal-mine  in  the  Illa- 
warra  district,  when  about  ninety-five  employees  lost  their  lives. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  successive  Ministries 
which  have  held  office  since  the  introduction  of  Hesponsible  Govern- 
meat,  'wIth  the  duration  in  office  of  each  : — 


So. 


Ministo'. 


From — 


Duration. 


1 

•9 

0* 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

39 


Donaldson 
Cowpcr  ... 
Parker  . . . 
Cowper  ... 
Fonter 
Robertson 
Cowper  ... 
Martin  . . . 
Cowper  ... 

Martin   

Robertson , 

Cowper 

Martin  . . . 
Parkes  ... 
Robertson 
Parkes  ... 
Robertson 
Famell  ... 
Parkes  . . . 
Stuart    . . . . 

Dibbe 

Robertson , 
Jennings  . 

Parkes  

Dibba 

Parkes  .... 

Dibbs 

Rcid  

Lyne  

See 


6  June, 

26  Aug., 
3  Oct., 

7  Sept., 

27  Oct., 
9  Mar., 

10  Jan., 

16  Oct., 

3  Feb., 

22  Jan., 

27  Oct., 

13  Jan., 

16  Dec, 

14  May, 
9  Feb., 

22  Mar., 

17  Aug., 

18  Dec, 

21  Dec, 
«5  Jan., 

7  Oct., 

22  Dec, 
26  Feb., 
20  Jan. , 
17  Jan., 

8  Mar., 

23  Oct., 
3  Aug., 

14  Sept., 

28  Mar., 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1894 
1899 
1901 
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Thb  first  authentic  ideatifioation  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Vict 
dates  from  the  19th  April,  1770>  when  Captain  Cook,  in  the  bai 
'< Endeavour,"  sighted  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  at  a  spot  whicl 
named  Point  Hicks — ^probably  the  Cape  Everard  of  to-daj.  Twenty -s« 
years  afterwards  a  store  ship  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  islands  bey 
Cape  Howe,  and  some  of  the  crew,  reaching  the  mainland,  walked  a] 
the  coast  a  distance  of  240  miles  to  Sydney..  Surgeon  George  Bass, 
had  already  made  a  voyage  along  the  coast  in  an  open  boat,  having  lu 
from  the  shipwrecked  sailors  an  account  of  their  adventures,  induced 
Governor  to  provide  him  with  a  whale-boat,  with  a  crew  of  six 
provisions  for  six  weeks,  in  order  to  carry  on  explorations.  Ha' 
sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Wilson's  Promontory  without  advent 
Bass  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  seek  shelter  in  Western  Port,  wher 
remained  nearly  a  fortnight,  making  careful  explorations.  His  pi 
sions  being  almost  exhausted,  he  returned  to  Sydney  without  mal 
any  further  discoveries  on  the  southern  coast,  though  he  had  establi^ 
the  fact  that  the  Continent  was  separated  from  Yan  Diemen's  Lan< 
a  strait,  which  the  Governor  named  after  its  discoverer.  In  the  ' 
1800,  Lieutenant  Grant,  in  H.M.S.  '^Lady  Nelson,"  sighted  the  so 
western  coast  at  Cape  Northumberland,  and  left  it  at  Cape  Schi 
He  was,  therefcure,  the  first  European  to  sail  through  Bass  Strait  f 
the  westward.  In  the  following  year  he  sailed  from  Sydney  and  expl< 
the  southern  coast  as  far  as  Western  Port,  and  cleared  land  and  plai 
a  garden  on  Churchill  Island.  In  the  month  of  December,  li 
lieutenant  John  Murray,  who  had  succeeded  Grant  in  the  comm 
of  the  ''Lady  Nelson,"  reaped  the  first  harvest  from  Victorian  soil, 
then  sailed  on  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  inlet,  into  which  he  sent  his 
mate.  Lieutenant  Bowen,  in  a  launch.  Some  days  later,  the  brig  hc] 
entered  the  Heads,  and,  after  three  weeks  of  exploration  along  the  sh 
of  the  harbour,  the  territory  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
King,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  at  Point  Paterson. 

On  the  26th  April,  1802,  about  three  months  afler  Lieutei 
Murray's  departure.  Flinders,  who  was  voyaging  from  England 
Sydney,  in  the  *^ Investigator,"  entered  Port  Phillip,  but  did  not  n 
any  extended  survey  of  the  inlet.  Acting  on  the  favourable  recomi 
dation  of  Flinders,  Governor  Eang  urged  the  Home  authorities  to  n 
a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  and,  in  the  meant 
despatched  a  surveyor  and  an  officer  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Bay, 
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report  upon  its  suitability  for  oeeapation.  Their  report,  however,  wa& 
▼hdlj  eosdefluitttory  of  the  ooantry  as  a  place  of  settlement ;  bot 
before  thu  adverse  verdict  eourld  reaeh  England,  lieutenaiit-GoverBor 
CoUiDS  had  been  sent  out,  bringing  with  him,  in  the  <*  Calcutta"  and 
the  "Ocean,^  the  nucleus  <^  a  small  colony  to  form  the  station  whieU 
Goreraor  King  had  sa  earnestly  recommended.  When  Collins  arrived 
in  Port  Phillip  Bay  in  1803,  he  effected  a  landing  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Sorrento;  but  being  impressed  with  all  its  defects  and  none  of  its 
advanti^es  for  purposes  of  settlement,  he  stayed  only  about  four  months. 
Then  he  weighed  anchor  and  conveyed  his  little  colony  to  the  newly- 
formed  station  at  Risdon,  in  Yan  Diemen's  Land.  During  his  fttay^ 
bowever,  the  first  white  child  born  on  Victorian  soil  saw  the  light,  the 
first  death  oecarred,  and  the  first  marriage  was  solemnised.  Then  for 
some  twenty  years  the  interior  of  the  colony  remained  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  a  white  man. 

On  the  i6th  December,  1824,  Hume  and  Hovell,  who  had  led  an 
eipedition  overland  from  Lake  George,  in  New  South  Wales,  encamped 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Geelong.  Two  years  later,  in  order  to 
fomtaU  French  designs  on  the  southern  territory,  a  party  was  sent  by  sea 
from  Sydney  to  form  a  station  at  Western  Port;  but  this  shared  the 
fate  of  Collins'  abortive  settlement  and  was  abandoned  in  consequenee 
of  the  unfavourable  reports  of  the  leaders.  The  first  serious  attempt  at 
settlement  on  Victorian  soil  was  that  of  the  brothers  Henty,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Portland  Bay  in  1834,  with  flocks,  farm-servants,. 
and  agricultural  implements,  and  were  there  found  by  Major  Mitchell^ 
in  the  course  of  his  famous  expedition  through  Australia  Felix,  as  the 
explorer  named  the  territory  now  known  as  Western  Victoria. 

The  genuine  colonisation  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  was  effected  in 
1835  by  two  parties  operating  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  one  being^ 
led  by  John  Batman,  a  native  of  Parramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,, 
uid  the  other  by  John  Pascoe  Fawkner,  a  native  of  Launceston. 
Batman  treated  with  some  native  chiefs  for  the  transfer  of  600,000 
acres  of  land,  and  secured  that  area  for  trifling  payments  of  flour, 
^)Wnket8,  tomahawks,  handkerchiefs,  trinkets,  etc* ;  but  the  claims  of 
liis  company  were  disallowed  by  the  Government  at  Sydney,  and  by  the 
Home  autluMrities;  although  the  Batman  Associaticm  was  subsequently 
gnnted,  by  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  the  sum  of  ^7,000  a& 
compensation,  in  recognition  of  its  assistance  in  the  colonisation  of  the 
nev  territory.  Batman  was  materially  assisted  in  his  transactions 
^th  the  aborigines  by  a  wild  white  man  named  William  Buckley  living 
among  them.  He  had  escaped  from  the  expedition  of  Collins  in  1803, 
daring  iJiat  leader's  stay  at  Sorrento.  At  the  time  when  Batman  found 
biiD,  Buckley  was  about  50  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  and  wa» 
<3ooncted  for  his  share  in  a  motiny  at  Gibraltar.  Batman  arrived  at 
the  site  of  Melbourne  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  Fawkner's  party 
at  the  end  ci  Augast,  1835;  and  they  were  speedily  fi^lowerl  by  other 
«ttlers  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.      Stockmen  came  overland   from 
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Sydney  and  the  squattages  near  Lake  Greorge,  and,  before  long, 
downs  and  the  valleys  around  Geelong  and  Melbourne  were  cov 
with  the  flocks  and  the  herds  of  the  new  settlers. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1836,  the  Port  Phillip  district  was 
•claimed  open  to  settlement,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  Cap 
Lonsdale  arrived  to  assume  later  the  position  of  Chief  Magistrato. 
the  month  of  March  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  settlement  was  vij 
by  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  rece 
from  him  its  name  of  Melbourne;  while  the  designations — Flin< 
Collins,  Bourke  and  Lonsdale — bestowed  upon  some  of  the  prim 
streets,  commemorate  the  early  years  of  Australia's  colonial  history 

The  first  years  of  settlement  were  marked  by  steady  progress, 
1839,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  appointed  Mr.  Clu 
Joseph  La  Ti*obe  Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Port  Phillip,  an  < 
carrying  with  it  the  authority  and  functions  of  a  Lieutenant-Govei 
Captain  Lonsdale  was  appointed  his  secretary,  and  a  Court  of  Jui 
was  established,  Mr.  Justice  Willis  being  the  first  resident  Judge, 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Angus  McMillan  discovered, 
partially  explored,  the  large  and  fertile  province  of  Gippsland,  na 
in  honour  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  Governor  of  New  South  W 
On  his  return  journey,  McMillan  met  Count  Strzelecki  setting  fort 
a  similar  expedition.  The  latter  gentleman  explored  the  Murray  t 
sources  in  the  Australian  Alps,  discovered  and  named  Mount  Kosciu 
travelled  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Mount  Tambo  and 
Omeo  District,  crossed  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  and,  heading 
Western  Port,  crossed  and  named  eight  large  rivers,  and  succeedei 
opening  up  a  magnificent  country  covering  an  area  of  5,600  miles, ' 
2,000  square  miles  of  coast  ranges  and  250  miles  of  sealx)ard.  In 
wake  of  the  explorations  of  McMillan  and  Strzelecki  settlement  rap 
followed ;  in  fact,  almost  as  soon  as  the  traveller  returned  ^ 
accounts  of  their  discoveries,  adventurous  spirits  pushed  forwarc 
establish  squattages  in  the  wilds  of  Gippsland. 

In  1842,  Melbourne  was  incorporated,  Henry  Condell  being  its 
mayor,  and  savings-banks  were  established  in  the  new  city.     By  an 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  passed  in  the  same  year,  the  inhabitani 
the  Port  Phillip  District  were  empowered  to  send  six  representative 
the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales.      The  first  represents 
of  Melbourne  was  also  its  first  mayor,  while  of  the  five  members  ele 
to  represent  the  voters  outside  the  capital  of  the  district,  two — Mr.  C 
Ebden  and  Dr.  Alexander  Thomson — were  settlera  in  Port  Phillip; 
three — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Nicholson, 
Mr.  Thomas  Walker — belonged  to  Sydney.     Some  time  previously 
agitation  had  been  started  among  the  people  of  the  Colony  for  separa 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  expression  was  given  to  this  feeling  by 
Lang,  who  moved  a  resolution  affirming  its  necessity  in  the  Legisla 
Council  of  New  South  Wales  on  the  20th  August,  1844.     Dr.  La 
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re^lotkm  vas  negatived  by  more  than  three  to  one.  A  petition  from 
the  resklents  of  the  Port  Phillip  District,  praying  for  separation,  w£is, 
in  the  ame  year,  sent  to  England;  and  on  the  11th  February,  1846,  a 
hvcmnble  answer  was  received  in  Melbourne,  and  the  occasion  was 
ri&ried  by  a  pabHc  banquet  to  Dr.  Lang.  Events  now  moved  rapidly. 
'  ►n  the  5th  August,  1850,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  were 
^tinted  representative  institutions  by  Imperial  Statute  ;  and  when,  on 
:hf  11th  November  news  arrived  in  Melbourne  of  the  granting  of 
<aiiti<m  from  New  South  Wales,  the  rejoicing  thereat  continued  for  five 
iiyg.  On  the  Ist  July,  1851,  Victoria  was  proclaimed  a  separate  colony. 
'»3the  l$th  of  the  month  Mr.  La  Trobe  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
'TovCTwr,  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  of  New  South  Wales,  being 
a!9<d  aboQt  the  same  time  as  Governor-General  of  Australia  ;  and  on 
*>  Ihh  November  the  first  Victorian  Legislature — of  which  two-thirds 
•«^  elected  members — met  at  Melbourne.  In  1 850,  the  year  preceding 
-^^antion,  the  year  also  prior  to  that  in  which  gold  was  discovered,  and 
l!t  forty-^^ight  years  since  its  discovery  by  Lieutenant  Murray,  Port 
FriOlip  had  a  revenue  of  £230,000,  its  exports  amounted  to  £760,000, 
iiid  iu  population  was  over  76,000. 

Hie  beginning  of  the  year  1851  brought  ruin  and  desolation  to  many 
•  bae,  and  in  thepruesome  designation  of  "  Black  Thursday "  there 
A*l«n  preserved  the  bitter  memory  of  the  6th  of  February,  when 
:  *  hot  blasts  from  the  north  swept  with  fury  over  the  earth,  carrying 
»th  them  flame  and  death.  We  are  told  by  an  eye-witness  that  the 
-'^^JAgniion  was  terrible  in  its  completeness ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
^  sheep  and  cattle,  bird3  and  snakes,  fied  commingled  before  the 
in-  in  one  common  panic.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  country  was 
"^pped  in  flames ;  the  most  fertile  districts  were  swept  clean,  flocks 
^'i  herds  were  abandoned,  and  the  entire  population  rushed  in  terrified 
-:tdes  for  their  lives.  The  ashes  from  the  forests  on  fire  at  Macedon, 
^  stiles  distant-,  littered  the  sti*eets  of  Melbourne. 

Ftmr  months  afterwards  it  was  announced  in  the  Port  Phillij) 
'*^ytt*  that  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  Henty  Ranges.  On  the 
y  Jane,  1851,  the  Gold  Discovery  Committee  was  formed  in  Mel- 
''■-rae ;  on  the  following  day  Mr.  William  Camp}3ell,  a  settler  on  the 
^'idon,  found  some  specks  of  the  precious  metal  in  quartz  upon  the 
<atiiin  of  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  at  Clunes.  Then  the  excitement 
•;*^  and  grew.  On  the  5th  July  a  discovery  of  gold  was  reported 
^  Anderson's  Greek  ;  on  the  8th  August  gold  was  found  at  Buninyong  ; 
^  the  8th  September,  at  Ballarat ;  and  on  the  10th  December  at 
-^iga  The  simultaneousness  and  magnitude  of  these  discoveries 
-^perfectly  startling.  The  simplest  appliances  and  the  labour  of 
'-"7  A  few  hours  appeared  quite  sufficient,  to  the  overwrought  imagina- 
- «  of  the  early  gold-hunters,  to  secure  a  fabulous  fortune,  transcending 
^  visioDs  of  romance.  All  classes  and  all  distinctions  were  levelled, 
'^  Uunt  for  gold  seizing  upon  the  entire  community.  The  shops 
•«e  empty,  the  streets  deserted,   the  doors  of  the  counting-houses 
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barred,  the  ploagh  left  ruating  in  the  furrow,  abeep  and  cattle  i 
dered  untended,  while  the  port  c^  Melbourne  was  filled  with  unmai 
vessels,  dropping  to  pieoes  for  lack  of  attention  or  repair.  But  in 
valleys,  and  all  along  the  creek  courses  of  Clunes,  Buninyoog,  and 
Loddon  River,  and  in  many  other  auriferous  places  around^  thousi 
of  men  swarmed,  and  the  roads  from  the  port  to  the  fields  were  cro^ 
with  the  eager  gold-seekers.  'Trade  soon,  however,  began  to  revive, 
brisk  business  was  done  by  the  gold-buyers  and  lodging-houseke^pei 
the  city ;  by  tho  carriers,  who  found  freightage  at  £80  per  ton  i 
Melbourne  to  Bendigo  to  pay  as  well  as  gold-digging  on  the  fields 
saloon  proprietors  and  the  shanty  aod  dancing-hall  keepws,  who  bee 
the  veritable  '^  first  robbers  "  of  fortunate  diggers.  The  public  sei 
was,  however,  reduced  to  abject  inefficiency  ;  the  police  decamped, 
their  superiors,  in  search  of  fortune ;  and  even  domestic  servants,  i 
and  female,  joined  in  the  general  stampede.  The  Governor  was  redi 
to  a  condition  of  absolute  powerlessness,  and  ruled  in  Melbourne  ' 
hardly  any  to  obey  his  behests — like  a  nKMiarch  wiliiout  a  re 
Societv  was,  in  truth,  utterly  disorganised,  and  it  was  not  long  be 
the  position  became  even  more  embarrassing.  The  news  rea4 
China,  America,  Europe,  besides  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  at 
port  of  debarkation  up  sprang  '^Canvas  Town,"  formed  by  the  my 
tents  of  the  new  arrivaJs.  From  South  Australia  and  Van  Diem 
Land,  without  reckoning  the  other  colonies,  something  like  11. 
people  poured  into  Melbourne,  bound  for  the  fields,  in  the  latter  hai 
the  year  1851.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  gold  appeared  inexhaust; 
Befow  the  end  of  the  month  of  December  in  the  year  of  its  disco^ 
^1851),  upwards  of  10  tons  of  the  metal  had  been  obtained  from 
Victorian  fields ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  nearly  one-t 
of  the  world's  annual  production  of  gold  is .  raised  in  the  Australa 
Colonies.  Of  these  .Victoria,  down  to  1897,  retained  the  first  posit 
while  the  colony's  total  yield  since  the  first  discovery  up  to  the 
of  the  year  1901  was  65,136,000  oz.,  valued  at  about  260i  mill 
sterling. 

The  arrivals  from  Europe  in  the  early  days  included,  not  only  v 
has  been  picturesquely  described  by  an  Australian  writer  as  the  ^'  b 
and  brawn  of  the  Old  World,"  but  also  many  that  could  have  \ 
easily  spared,  viz ,  fugitives  from  justice,  adventurers  from  Calif o 
and  the  South  Pacific,  escaped  convicts  and  disguised  bushran^ 
.<iharpers  and  professional  gamblers  from  every  city  on  the  "  Con  tine 
or  in  the  "States,^'  and  hordes  of  Asiatics  from  Canton  and  the  Sti 
Settlements,  there  being  not  less  tban  25,000  Chinese  whom  the  j 
fever  allured  to  the  various  fielda  Week  after  week,  and  month  a 
month,  vessels  sailed  into  Hobson's  Bay,  landing  passengers  and 
charging  cargoes  in  the  moat  primitive  fashion,  for  their  crews  dese 
as  soon  as  the  ships  dropped  anchor  or  cam«  to  their  moorings, 
nobly-born  and  tlie  gently-nurtured,  professional  men  and  nav 
artisans,  farm-labourers,  deserting  soldiers  and  runaway  sailors,  *'  fo 
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rmn^bim  the  fields  of  CaHfornia,  politicAl  refugees  bom  France  and 
iifnmy  sad  Busma — repraseDttttiveSy  in  short,  of  every  civilised  and 
alDoKersiy  mmaiTiliaed  peofjle  beneath  the  sun — ^poiured,  in  never^ 
^io^tuxmo^  into  Port  Phillip,  en  route  for  ihie  gold-fields.  Upwards 
of  1^.000  ifluiugraats  Mrrived  by  sea  during  the  latter  half  of  1851, 
L'iOOOdnriBgUie  year  following,  and  in  1853<4-5,  neaiiy  a  quarter  of 
1  Difiioa.  The  gold  yield  from  the  Victorian  fields  reached  its 
sisoHun  only  two  years  after  its  discovery,  when  the  return  of 
Fndaetion  doriog  twelve  mouths  represented  a  vahie  of  £12,600,000. 
Tot  Ttloe  of  tbe  gold  raised  from  1852  to  1860  inchiaive  was  upwards 
«<f  £95,000,000  j  while  the  population  of  the  oolony  in  the  latter  year 
V4)  little  over  half  a  million.  The  paJmy  days  of  gold-hunting 
(maented  a  period  ol  aJbout  a  decade,  ^nd  most  of  the  great  prizes 
Tenr  VM  in  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  first 
^v|r  na|g;et  (weighiiig  1,620  oz.)  was  found  in  Canadian  Oully,  Bal- 
'jTkU  in  February,  1853.  Another,  found  on  Bakery  Hill,  in  the  same 
uttiitt^in  June,  1858,  weighed  2,217  oz.  Men  wining  at  Golden  Point, 
Mwx,  etch  made  from  £300  to  £400  sterling  per  day.  The  Governor, 
^wO  Tinted  this  part  of  the  field  in  1851,  says  thai  he  saw  8  lb.  weight 
■<  pld  vashed  from  two  dishes  of  dirt.  He  heard  also  of  a  party  which 
y  fiiaed,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  gold  weighini^  16  lb. ;  and  the 
OCA  party  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  31  lb.  in  weight  before  nightfall. 
^  th(Hi|^  the  prizes  were  great,  the  failures  were  many  ;  and  numbers 
'<  the  disappointed  and  disillusioned  were  glad  to  return  to  their  former 
liiingi,  or  turn  their  hands  to  the  employments  that  the  conditions 
'•  ^"^^  diggers'  life  called  into  being.  Wages  rose  phenomenally, 
^  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  found  constant  work,  and  fierce  corape- 
*^  among  employers  for  their  labour,  at  £1  and  £1  5s.  a  day. 
Urtige  from  the  seaport  was  f zcessivp,  amounting  in  the  case  of  some 
^  to  as  much  as  £100  sterling  per  ton ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  publican, 
*t'' coQtri>lled  no  less  thai^  120  drinking  shanties,  disbursed  as  much  as 
i',^!0  a  week  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  Melbourne,  for  seven 
••uBcutive  months,  in  the  year  1853. 

A  noteworthy  incident  of  the  period  was  the  robbery  of  the  ship 
*  J^Wr,"  lying  in  Hobson's  Bay,  by  a  gang  of  desperadoes  (probably 
'^M  convicts  from  across  the  straits),  who  boarded  the  vessel  and 
'snvd  off  goki-dust,  valued  at  some  £24,000  or  £25,000  sterling.  The 
"^loid  element  in  the  community  found  exercise  for  their  talents  also 

•  "8ticking-up"  and  robbing  the  gold  escorts  on  their  way  to  the 
'^^^  sometimes  killing  the  armed  officials  who  formed  the  guard, 
^^^  sudi  bushranging  exploits  were  much  more  common  in  the  early 
r'.'i-fever  days  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

^'^Kernor  La  Trobe  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  R.K, 
*''>  srrired  in  Melbourne  in  the  month  of  June,  1854.  This  ofiicial 
h«  If^en  deacribed  as  one  who  attempted  to  govern  a  free  oolony  as  he 
*'c)d  the  quurter<<leck,  and  who,  though  possessed  of  many  fine 
r^tin,  was  totally  lacking  in  the  great  essential  of  tact.     He  came 
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to  Victoria  in  a  time  of  administrative  trouble  and  embarrassment. 
The  separation  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  from  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales  had  been  attended  by  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Council^ 
composed  of  ten  nominee  and  twenty  elected  members.  Among  the 
latter  there  were,  however,  no  representatives  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  gold-fields.  One  of  the  first  act$ 
of  the  Council  was  the  imposition  of  a  license-fee  of  £1  10s.  per 
month — which  had  for  a  time  been  raised  to  £3 — exacted  from 
every  person  searching  for  gold,  the  license  not  being  transferable, 
and  available  only  within  a  half-a-mile  of  the  police  head-quarters 
whence  it  had  been  issued.  Moreover,  whenever  it  was  demanded 
from  a  digger  by  a  police  officer,  the  license  had  instantly  to  be 
produced ;  and  this  proved  an  excessively  galling  condition.  Digger- 
hunting  by  the  young  cadets  in  the  Government  service  was  frequently 
indulged  in  with  unnecessary  harshness,  and  the  spectacle  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  handcuffed  together  was  no  uncommon  thing.  Everyone 
engaged  in  searching  for  gold  who  had  neglected  to  procure  or  to  renew, 
or  who  had  lost  or  mislaid  his  license,  was  a  subject  for  legal  treatment ; 
and  the  action  of  the  authorities  occasioned  tremendous  heart-burningJ 
This  culminated  in  an  agitation  for  the  suppression  of  the  licensee 
fee,  which  began  at  Bendigo,  in  1853,  and  quickly  spread  to  the 
other  gold-fields.  The  Government  met  this  manifestation  of  populai! 
indignation,  in  1854,  by  the  issue  of  an  oixier  directing  the  polic<^ 
to  devote  two  \y^hole  days  a  week  to  the  hunting  down  of  unlicensed 
diggers;  and  then  the  smouldering  embers  of  rebellion  broke  into 
flame. 

A  digger  named  Scobie  had  been  killed  in  a  scuffle  at  an  hotel  in 
Ballarat  kept  by  a  man  named  Bentley,  and  the  man's  comrade^^ 
believed  the  latter  to  be  concerned  in  what  they  considered  to  b^ 
murder.  The  Police  Magistrate,  before  whom  Bentley  was  brought] 
acquitted  him,  and  indignation  meetings  were  immediately  held.  A1 
one  of  these  the  hotel  which  had  figured  in  the  trouble  was  burnt  t^ 
the  ground,  its  owner  only  escaping  by  flight  on  horseback.  For  thij 
act  of  incendiarism  three  men  were  arrested,  not  one  of  whom,  it  was 
alleged,  was  concerned  in  the  affair ;  and  a  public  meeting  was  held,  a1 
which  resolutions  were  carried  demanding  their  immediate  release 
affirming  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  exercise  <^ 
political  power.  However,  the  three  prisoners  were  taken  to  Mel 
bourne,  and  each  was  sentenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment! 
Again  did  the  diggers  demand  their  release,  and  again  were  thei 
refused.  Their  attitude,  however,  was  ominous,  and  two  detachment 
of  infantry  were  sent  up  to  Ballarat  from  Melbourne.  They  arrived 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1854,  and  were  attacked  by  the  diggers,  whi 
followed  them  to  their  bivouac.  This  brought  about  a  sortie  by  th 
police,  who  drove  the  assailants  of  the  military  back.  Two  day 
afterwards  there  followed  another  digger-hunt,  and  the  soldiers  vrer 
called  from  quarters  to  support  the  constabulary.      The  diggers  re^istel 
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sDil  oi^ganiaed  themselves  for  an  ftrmed  dklen^,  electing  the  late  Hon. 
Pister  Laior  as   their  leader,  and  entrenching  themeelves  hebind   a 
stockade  in  Eoreka-street — ^since  known  as  the  Eureka  Stockade.     On 
Che  3rd  December  the  soldiers  and  police,  consisting  of  276  men,  and 
indading  cavalry,  advanced  on  the  entrenchment  to  attack  the  recal- 
citrant diggers.     The  insurgents  made  a  gallant  defence,  but,  after 
several  voUeyti  had  been  fired  on  both  sides,  the  Stockade  was  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  diggers  were  dispersed.     During  the 
engagement,  which  lasted  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  Captain  Wise,  of  the 
•lOth  Regiment,  was  mortally  wounded  ;  about  thirty  of  the  diggers  were 
kiHed,  and   125-weretaken'priBoner8;  while  of  the  soldiers,  four  were- 
killed,  and  many  were  wounded.    All  the  tents  within  the  Stockade  were- 
burnt  down  ;    the  district  was  placed  imder  martial   law,    and  the^. 
prisono^  were  conveyed  to  Melbourne.     On  the  1st  April,  1865,  they- 
were  arraigned  on  a  charge  of   high  treason  in  the  Supreme  Court,.. 
thoQfrh  three   of  the  leada*B  in  the  outbreak — ^Messrs.  Lalor,  Vem,. 
and  Black — succeeded  in  evading  capture.     Pnblic  sympathy  with  the 
insurgents  ran,  however,  so  high,  that  no  jury  could  be  empannelkd  to- 
convict  them.     Their  defence  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  several 
leading  barristers,  and  their  acquittal  was  secured.     An  amnesty  was 
then  proclaimed  ;  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  outbreak  were  removed « 
A  cDmmission  of  inquiry  subsequently  recommended  the  introduction 
of  constitutional  government  on  a  ^representartive  system,  based  on  a 
liberal  franchise.     On  the  23rd  November,  1355,  the  now  Constitution^ 
vhich  had  been  pr^mred  by  the  existing  Legislature,  and  bad  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  proclaimed.     It  estab- 
ItJsbed  Responsible  Government,  with  popular  -representation  and  two 
Chambers,  both  elective ;  and  when  the  fhst  Cabinet,  with  Mr.  Haines 
A-s  Premier,  took  office,  the  district  of  Ballarat   was  represented  in 
Parliament  by  Messrs.  Lalor  and  HumfTray,  both  of  whom  were  con- 
cerned in  the  armed  resistance  to  authority  at  the  storming  of  the 
Eureka  Stockade.     The  former  became,  in  course  of  time,  and  remained- 
ior  years.  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Ilie  colonists  proved  tfaemseives  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  the  Home  Government ;  though  for  one  man  at  least  the  anxieties 
of  the  position  were  not  outweighed  by  its  compensations.  The  mental 
wony  and  distress  attending  the  administration  of  the  colony,  proved 
too  much  for  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  and  he  sucoumbed  to  a  severe 
illness  at  the  cloee  of  the  year  1655,  the  administration  of  the 
(kn-emment  devolving  upon  Mi^or-General  Macarthur  until  the  arrival 
of  the  i:ext  Governor. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles 
Hotham,  did  not  arrive  in  the  Colony  until  the  23rd  December,  1856. 
^MiDie  few  months  after  he  assumed  office,  his  wife,  who  had  become 
▼WT  popular,  died  of  injuries  ret»ived  in  a  carriage  accident,  the 
peeuliariy  sad  circumstances  surrounding  the  unfortunate  event  exciting 
the  deepest  sympathy  from  all  chts^es  of  the  community. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1857,  the  Philosophical  Institution  took  up 
the  question  of  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  Continent,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  subject. 
In  September,  1858,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  become  known  in  Victoria 
that  John  McDouall  Stuart  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  Australia,  the  sum  of  £1,000  was  anonymously  offered  for  the 
prosecution  of  exploration,  on  condition  that  a  further  sum  of  £2,000 
was  subscribed  within  a  twelvemonth.  The  amount  having  been  raised 
within  the  time  specified,  the  Victorian  Parliament  supplemented  it  by 
A  vote  of  X6,000,  and  an  expedition  was  organised,  under  the  leadership 
of  Robert  O'Hara  Burke,  with  W.  J.  Wills  as  surveyor.  The  pro- 
motion of  this  exploratory  scheme  was  merely  a  matter  of  emulation 
between  Victoria  and  South  Australia  as  to  which  colony  should  be 
iirst  to  cross  the  Continent  from  sea  to  sea.  The  undertaking  was 
planned  upon  a  large  scale,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  secure  sucoesF. 
The  expedition,  however,  ended  in  disaster ;  its  leaders — Robert  O'Hara 
Burke,  W.  J.  Wills,  and  an  assistant  named  Gray — lost  their  lives. 
No  one  can  deny  the  heroism  of  the  men  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
this  ill-starred  undertaking  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  leaders  were  not 
bushmen,  and  had  no  experience  in  exploration.  Disunion  and  dis- 
obedience to  orders,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  brought  about  the 
worst  results,  and  all  that  now  remains  to  tell  the  story  of  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking  is  a  monument -to  the  memory  of  the  explot^rs,  from 
the  chis^  of  the  late  Charles  Summers,  erected  on  a  prominent  f>ite  in 
MelVioume.  The  anxiety  of  the  Exploration  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  the  Australian  public,  regarding  the  fate  of  Burke  and 
Wills,  led  to  the  despatch  of  several  relief  expeditions  by  Victoria, 
<jueen8]and,  and  South  Australiar  That  sent  out  by  Victoria  was  led 
by  Alfred  W.  Howitt,  a  son  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  and  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  John  King,  camel-driver  to  the  Burke  and  Wills 
expedition,  and  sole  survivor  of  the  four  who  had  crossed  the  Continent. 
Howitt  was  again  sent  out,  shortly  after  his  return  with  King  to 
Melbourne,  to  disinter  and  bring  back  the  bodies  of  Burke  and  Wills, 
which  received  a  public  funeral  on  the  28th  December,  1862 — one 
of  the  most  impressive  spectacles  ever  witnesRed  in  the  capital  of 
Victoria. 

During  the  seven  years  in  which  Sir  Henry  Barkly  held  ofiBce,  some 
radical  changes  were  made  by  the  Legislature,  not  only  in  its  own  con- 
stitution, but  also  in  the  laws  of  the  Colony.  Manhood  suffrage  and 
vote  by  *  ballot  were  instituted,  and  the  property  qualification  foi^ 
Members  of  the  Assembly  was  abolished.  Large  areas  of  land  were 
thrown  open  for  selection,  the  maximum  area  for  each  selector  being 
fixed  at  640  acres,  and  State  aid  to  religion  was  abolished. 

In  March,  1863,  an  Intercolonial  Conference  was  held  in  Melbourne 
to  discuss  the  existing  tariffs  and  various  other  matters  of  inten 
colonial  concern.      The   suggestion   which   led    to    the   meeting    wat 
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made  by  Sir  Dominic  Daly,  Governor  of  South  Australia,  and 
dele^t68  from  all  the  coloiiies,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia and  Queensland,  were  present.  The  reasons  urged  by  those 
colonies  for  not  sending  delegates  wei-e,  that  the  former  was  precluded 
by  its  geogn^hical  position  from  entering  into  any  arrangemenjb 
that  the  colony  would  be  likely  to  agree  to,  and  that  in  the  latter 
no  Parliamentary  authority  had  been  given  for  the  holding  of  such  a 
conference. 

The  Conference  discusaed  the  tariff^  and  questions  of  a  kindred 
character,  including  drawbacks  and  ad  valorem  duties ;  inland  inter- 
colonial Customs  duties  and  tlieir  distribution  ;  transportation  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Australian  possessions ;  a  permanent  immigra- 
tion fund,  to  be  provided  by  Act  by  each  Colony,  upon  an  equitable 
hads ;  improvement  of  internal  rivers  in  Australia  for  purposes  of 
navigation  and  irrigation  ;  coastal  lighthouses,  and  other  maritime 
questions  affecting  the  shipping  interest ;  fortnightly  ocean-postal 
comimmieation;  Ajaglo- Australian  and  China  telegraph ;  legal  questions, 
including  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  of  patents,  of  joint-stock  companies,  of 
probates  and  letters  of  administration ;  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
Australian  Colonies  ;  and  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Concerning  the  tariff  and  kindred  subjects,  the  foUowing  i-esolutions 
were  passed  : — ''That  the  basis  of  a  uniform  tariff  should  be  determined 
for  the  Anstralian  Colonies,  and  also  for  Tasmania;  that  the  ad  valorem 
mode  of  levying  duties  upon  goods  was  open  to  many  objections,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  continued ;  and  that  the  following  tariff  be 
adopted  by  the  Conference  : — Spirits  (imported),  10s.  per  gallon  ;  wine, 
in  wood,  2&  per  gallon ;  in  bottle,  raputed  quarts,  8s.  per  dozen  ; 
rejtQted  pints,  4s.  per  dozen;  ale,  porter,  and  beer,  in  wood,  6d. 
per  gallon ;  in  bottle,  reputed  quarts,  Is.  per  dozen ;  in  bottle, 
reputed  pints,  6d.  per  dozen;  miJt,  6d.  per  bushel;  hops,  3d.  per 
lb. ;  tobacco,  manufactured,  28.  per  lb. ;  unmanufactured.  Is.  per  lb.  ; 
nbeepwash,  3d.  per  lb.  ;  cigars  and  snuff,  4s.  per  lb. ;  tea,  6d.  per 
lb. ;  sugar,  refined  and  candy,  7s.  per  cwt. ;  unrefined,  58.  6d.  per 
cwt ;  molasses  and  treacle,  3s.  fid.  per  cwt. ;  coffee,  chicory,  cocoa, 
and  chocolate,  3d.  per  lb. ;  opium,  manufactured,  20s.  per  lb. ;  un- 
mannfactured,  10s.  per  lb. ;  rice,  48.  per  cwt. ;  dried  fruit,  nuts,  and 
almonds^  10s.  per  cwt. ;  candles.  Id.  per  lb. ;  oils,  whether  of 
natural  or  artificial  origin,  and  fluids  used  for  burning  or  lighting 
parpcsea,  fid.  per  gallon;  and  salt,  40s.  per  ton«"  It  was  further 
reaolved  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  should  undertake  to 
nrge  upon  their  respective  Parliaments  the  adoption  of  such  tariff; 
that  the  tariff  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  after  the  fullest  de- 
liberation, ought  not  to  be  altered  by  any  one  colony,  nor  until  after 
the  proposed  alteration  should  have  been  considered  in  a  fnture 
Ooolnence ;  and  that  drawbacks  should  be  allowed  on  the  following 
articles,  viz. :  wines,  bops,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  chicory,  cocoa,  and 
chocolate. 
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On  intercolonial  Oubtoms  chities  and  their  distribaiiion,  it  was 
resolved  that  Caatoma  duties  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  -revenues  of  thofsu- 
colonies  by- whose  population  the  dutiable  articles  ^««re  consumed ;  and 
that  the  ookmies  of  27ew  South  Wales,  Victoria,  ^^nd  South  Australia 
gught  to  cooperate  'with  each  other  to  secure  to  each  oolony  the  revenue- 
to  which  it  waa  legally  entitled,  -either  by  'the  distribution  of  the- 
Oustoms  revenues  collected  by  all -at  stated  periods  Batsfoly,  according 
to  their  population,  or  by  some  other  mode  which  might  be  considered 
equitable  and  praotioal. 

As  to  transportation,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Cowper,  O'Shannassy,  Meredith,  and  Blyth,  should  prepai*e  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty,  which  address  was  afterwards  adopted.  It  set 
forth  that  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  tht^ 
subject  of  transportation  had  caused  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Australian  Colonies  lest  some  portion  of  their  terntor^^j 
might  be  selected  as  a  site  for  a  new  penal  settlement.  The  address,  after 
reviewing  the  experience  of  the  colonies,  protested  against  the  system,, 
and  implored  Her  Majesty  to  refuse  her  sanction  to  any  proposal  foi^ 
reviving  transportation  to  any  part  of  her  Australian  possessions.  It 
was  further  resolved  that  four  copies  of  the  address  should  be  engrossedj 
for  transmission  to  Her  Majesty  severally  by  the  Governors  of  thd 
colonies  represented. 

As  to  immigration,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  prosperity  and  future  greatness  of  Australia  that  a  healths 
flow  of  immigration  should  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  chiefly  froiii 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  common  interest,  tbot 
Legislatures  should  severally  make  provision  (as  had  been  done  b\^ 
some)  for  permanent  legal  appropriation,  so  that  they  might  accom}>lislt 
this  object.  Purther,  that  the  decision  arrived  at  with  regard  to  any 
alteration  in  the  tariff  should  apply  with  equal  force  to  that  afi*ecting 
the  immigration  policy. 

As  to  improvements  to  the  rivers  in  the  interior,  it  was  resolved  tha^ 
the  obligation  of  carrying  into  eflect  the  necessary  works  for  render^ 
ing  navigable  the  grci^  rivers -of  the  interior  should  primarily  devolve 
upon  the  i^espeotive  Governments  having  jurisdiction  over  thos^ 
rivers. 

As  to  lighthouses,  and  maritime  objects,  it  was  resolved  that  legislai 
live  action  should  be  taken  by  the  colonies  represented,  to  prohibit 
vessels  proceeding  to  sea  from  any  port  in  the  colonies  unless  under  tb^ 
command  of  masters  holding  cerdflcates  of  competency.  .  It  was  a^si 
resolved  to  ouake  provision  for  granting  certcfleates  by  conxpetenl 
authority,  to  ensure  necessary  qualifications;  And -to  make  uniSom 
provision  upon  the  subjects  of  salvage,  buoyage,  juud  the  mttnagemeni 
of  lifeboats.  Further,  that  the  sjrstem  of  maintainiBg  coast  lighthouBei 
should  be  reoonsid^:^,  and  that  a  joint  commission  should  be  appoint ei^ 
to  consider  and  report  generally  upon  the  entire  subject. 
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A$  to  brtiHi^y  poatei  comiiiuiiio»tion  with  Eoglaod,  it  wimi  resolved 
xhat  it  «u  ixuspedieat,  in  the  preeent  state  of  the  queatioD,  to  consider 
tlif  proposai  fer  the  adoption  of  a  fortnight] j  postal  aervieo  with  the 
Uaitcd  Kin^ebm  tfid  Sues. 

A$  to  electric  tel^^pk  ccH&munieatiOD  with  England,  it  was  reeolv^ 
tiiat  it  wu  not  then  expedient  to  discuss  the  proposals  brought  under 
•i<a>idention  with  referenee  to  the  projected  Angio-Austndian,  Indian, 
ia<i  China  Etoetric  T^egraph. 

.U  to  legal  questions,  it  was  resolved,  inter  cUia,  that  it  was  desirable 
:iut  the  bsnkroptcj  laws  should  be  assimilated ;  and  that  a  uniform 
^nim  of  weights  and  measures  should  prevail  throughout  the 
l:^trali&n  Colonies. 

""ir  Heoiy  Barkly's  successor  was  Sir  Charles  H.  Darling,  who 
jiT«faed  Victoria  daring  an  exoeedingly  troubled  and  contentious 
tiusirtrsiion — from  1863  to  1866.  The  interval  between  these  years 
^TpRKQts  a  period  of  angry  and  protracted  conflict  between  the 
vtuus  of  the  opposed  iiscal  policies  of  Protection  and  Freetradei 
Tfie  cMse  of  the  former  was  espoused  by  a  large  majority  of  tl^ 
>W  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  while  that  of  the  latter 
loflrebement  adherents  in  a  large,  influential,  and  wealthy  minority 
'-:  the  iohabitantB  of  the  Colony  and  in  the  Legislative  Council  A 
Xi  imposing  nunokerous  Customs  duties  of  a  protective  chanicter  passed 
>  Lover  House,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Upper.  The  measure  was 
>a  tacked  on  to  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and  the  Council  again  threw 
•  'fit  The  Government  then  proceeded  to  collect  the  duties  on  tlia 
iflWitjof  the  Lower  Chamber  fdone ;  and,  as  funds  were  not  available 
'< the pajrment  of  the  Public  Service,  the  Governor  gave  his  approval, 
'i^  the  Exeentive  Council  borrowed  money  from  one  of  the  banks^ 

Q2««iing  judgment  as  soon  as  the  loan  reached  £40,000. ,  The  Supreme 
'  '«rt  of  the  Colony  pronounced  the  collection  of  Customs  duties  on  a 

-">  resoluticm  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  be  illegal ;  and,  in 
•^''^  session,  the  Tariff  Bill,  severed  from  the  Appropriation  BUI, 
^ai^aia  passod  by  the  Lower  House,  and  again  the  Coimcil  threw  itr 
•t  ThU  waa  followed  by  a  dissolution,  and  the  new  Legislative 
A-iHably  contained  flfty-w^t  Protectionists  to  twenty  Freetraders;  and 
'•^ni  time  the  nneaaure  was  passed,  and  a  third  time  rejected  by  the 
-«Rcil.  The  Ministry  had  nO  option  but  to  resign,  upon  which  the 
-^^r  of  the  Opposition^  Mr.  Fellows,  formed  an  Administraticm,  but 
''-''Wles  Darling  would  neither  see  the  Chief  Secretary  nor  grant 

a  ft  dissolotion.  Meanwhile  the  salaries  and  wages  of  every  person 
4 'iovenmient  service  had  fallen  into  ten  weeks  arrears.  Then  Sir 
•tiae)  MeCnlloeh,  the  late  Chief  Secretary,  returned  to  ofiice,  and  a 
"-^i  memon  of  Parliament  was  held. in  which  the  Tariff  Bill  was  passed 
->  **^  iu  stsgpB,  and  sent-  up  to  the  Council  with  a  preamble  asserting 
•v  ihiolate  and.  exolnsive  right  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  grant 
*?P^     The  Upper  House  objected  to  this,  as  being  inconsiitent 
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with  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  Act,  and  a  con- 
ference was  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  obnoxious  portions  of  the  preamble 
having  been  withdrawn,  the  measure  passed  through  all  its  stages,  as 
did  also  the  Supply  Bill,  and  the  deadlock  was  removed.  The  conclusion 
of  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  recall  of  the  Governor,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  maintained  that  strict  neutrality  during  the 
political  crisis  which,  as  a  constitutional  administrator,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  observe.  His  departure  was  made  the  occasion,  on  the 
part  of  his  political  friends,  of  a  great  public  demonstration. 
Subsequently,  also,  the  Legislative  Assembly  votc^i  £20,000  of  the 
public  money  to  Lady  Darling,  as  a  solatium  for  her  husband's  recall. 
The  Bill  for  the  appropriation  of  what  is  historically  known  as  the 
"Lady  Darling  Grant"  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Upper  House.  A  futile  attempt  was  made  by  the  Assembly  to  force 
the  measure  through  the  Upper  House  by  means  of  a  "  tack,"  and  this 
brought  about  another  deadlock.  At  this  juncture,  news  arrived  from 
England  of  the  death  of  the  late  Governor ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fellows,  an  annuity  was  voted  to  Lady  Darling,  all  parties  generously 
concurring,  and  thus  averting  a  second  crisis  in  the  political  conflict, 
the  course  of  which  was  coeval  with  Sir  Charles  Darling's  sojourn  in 
the  colony. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  T.  Manners-Sutton  (afterwards,  by  the  death  of 
his  father.  Viscount  Canterbury)  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  on 
the  1 3th  August,  1866,  and  held  office  until  the  2nd  March,  1873. 
During  his  term  of  administration  there  were  no  less  than  six  changes 
of  Ministry  in  less  than  seven  years ;  but  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country  had  been  settled  ;  there  was  a  subsidence  in  the  fury  of  party 
warfare ;  the  ^  revenue  was  on  the  ascendant  grade ;  manufacturing 
enterprise  experienced  great  expansion  ;  the  railway  system  of  the 
province  was  being  steadily  developed,  and  things  trended  on  the 
whole  towards  progress.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1870,  an 
Intercolonial  Conference  met  in  Melbourne,  at  which  representatives 
from  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia 
were  present.  The  most  important  questions  considered  by  the  Con 
ference,  as  set  forth  in  the  Report,  were  : — A  fi*ee  interchange  of  the 
natural  products  and  manufactures  of  the  respective  Colonies,  a  uni 
form  tariff,  a  Custom's  Union,  and  a  distribution  of  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  upon  the  basis  of  population.  The  delegates  fron 
the  different  colonies  were,  however,  unable  to  fix  a  basis  of  ag^reemeni 
with  regard  to  a  list  of  articles  involving  freetrade  on  the  one  hand 
and  discriminating  duties  on  the  other ;  though  they  were  in  perfeci 
accord  upon  several  other  questions  of  considerable  importance 
Despatches  from  the  Imperial  Government  having  intimated  the  in 
tended  withdrawal  of  the  troops  stationed  in  Australia,  the  Confei^ne 
took  into  consideration  the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  the  colonies  were  about  to  be  placed,  and  i 
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vas decided  to  press  Upon  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  nueemtj  of  making  adequate  naval  provision  for  the  protection 
i  British  and  Australian  commerce  in  Australian  waters,  especially 
x  time  of  war.      Resolutions  were  also  agreed  to  on  the  following 

*Bbject8 : — 

The  Adoption  of  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  the  withdrawal 

of  the  large  amount  of  worn  and  deteriorated  silver  coinage 

circulating  in  the  Australian  Colonies. 
The   establishment    of    a    British    Protectorate    over    the    Fiji 

Islands. 
The  calling  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers 

at  the  port  of  Kangaroo  Island,  in  South  Australia. 
Telegraphic  communication  with  Port  Darwin,  and  with  the  Gulf 

of  Carpentaria. 
The   proposed   new    schemes   of    ocean,    postal,    and    passenger 

service. 
The  relief  of  distressed  colonists  and  seamen  in  foreign  ports. 
The  compilation  of  the  statistical  records  of  the  several  Colonies 

upon  a  uniform  method. 

Ttie  Conference  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  respective 
*ni^ernment8  should  exert  their  influence  with  a  view  to  the  introduction 
i  tbe  decimal  system  of  weights. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  measure  of  the  period  was  the  Educa- 
iaa  Act  drafted  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  Stephen,  which  came  into  force 
"3  tbe  1st  January,  1873,  and  which  provided  free,  compulsory,  and 
vcaUr  education  up  to  a  iixed  standard.  During  the  first  twelve 
'ms  of  its  operation,  there  was  an  increase  of  72  per  cent,  on  tbe 
iQtDber  of  schools  opened,  of  74  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  instructors^ 
i  ')3  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  scholars  on  the  rolls,  of  76  per  cent,  in 
>bpir  average  attendance  and  in  the  estimated  number  of  distinct 
tildren  in  attendance. 

Daring  Viacoant  Canterbury's  administration  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
n^ited  Victoria,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  His  public 
t'Vf  daring  his  sojourn  in  the  Colony  were  the  laying  of  the  first  stone 
•i  the  Town  Hall,  in  Swanson-street,  and  of  the  fine  hospital  on  St. 
Kijdft-road  that  bears  his  name. 

Viscount  Canterbury  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen^ 
'bo  had  served  as  Queensland's  first  Gk>vernor,  and  whose  tenure  of  office 
^  Victoria  was  marked  by  a  renewal  of  the  political  turmoil  which  had 
^vacterised  the  administration  of  Governor  Darling.  The  old  antagon- 
^  between  the  two  Chambers  broke  out  with  redoubled  vehemence  ; 
^  they  joined  vigorous  issue  on  the  subject  of  payment  of  members.  On 
'VQ  occanons  the  Upper  House  had  passed  a  specific  measure,  author* 
^g  payment  of  members,  to  be  operative  for  three  years ;  but  at  the 
J^^ioning  of  the  third  session  of  Parliament,  in  1877,  a  new  Ministry, 
^  the  heyi  of  which  was  Mr.  Graham  Berry,  backed  by  a  powerful 
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majority  in  the  AssemUy,  d^lared  t^at  the  item  should  in  future  be 
tAcked  on  to  the  Ap^^riation  Bill.  This  courser  was  adopted,  and  the 
Council  set  the  Bill  a«de»  The  ooitfle<}««fice  ^vras  that  there  were  no 
funds  to  pfikj:  the  servants  of  the  Govemnent,  and  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1878,  a  date  henceforth  known  in  the  history  of  the  colony 
as  "  Black  Wednesday,"  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Government  Gckzette 
dismissing  all  heads  of  Departments,  the  Judges  of  Country  Courts, 
Courts  of  Mines  and  Insolvency,  Police  Magistrates,  Crown  Prosecutors, 
and  members  of  other  public  offices.  The  proceeding  was  universally 
denounced  as  "  revolutionary,"  and  the  effect  on  public  confidence  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  There  was  en  immediate  shrinkage  in 
property  values,  commerce  was- suddenly  paralysed,  and  a  considerable 
exodus  to  New  South  Wales,  both  of  capital  and  labour,  set  in.  The 
Upper  House  thereupon  passed  two  Bills — one  a  separate  measure 
dealing  with  the  payment  of  M<Hnbers ;  the  other  an  Appropriation 
Bill  with  the  obnoxious  "tack"  omitted.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
Lower  Chamber  intcoduced  a  Bill  adopting  the  principle  cf  the 
refei-endum,  and  thus  depriving  the  Upper  House  of  most  of  its  power 
as  a  CO  ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Of  course,  this  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Council ;  and  the  Assembly  then  voted  a  sum  of  j£5,000  to 
enable  the  Premier  and  a  colleague,  Professor  C.  H.  Peacsoir,  to  proceed 
to  England  in  order  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Secretary  of  Stste  for 
the  Colonies.  This  precipitate<l  matters;  On  the  4th  Beceaibery  1878, 
Sir  George  Ferguson  Boweu  received  a  despatch  recalimg  him  to 
England. 

On  the  27th  Febrnary,  1879,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  arrived. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  Home  Authorities  as  a  safer  administrator  in 
time  of  political  crisis  than  his  predecessor.  Meanwhile,  Messrs.  Berry 
and  Peaiaon  had  arrived  in  England  to  seek  Imperial  aid  in 
Victoria's  constitutional  difficulties.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
Sir  Micha^  Hicks-Beach,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
were  given  a  great  deal  of  excellent  counsel.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  signified  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  sufficient  case  for  the 
intervention  of  the  British  Parliament  had  been  made  out.  The  right 
of  self-government  had  been  given  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  it  was 
incumbent  on  her  to  work  out  her  own  constitutional  problems.  He 
counselled  the  Legislative  Assembly  not  to  introduce  elements  foreign 
to  the  tenor  of  Bills  of  Supply,  and  he  considered  that  the  Council 
would  not  then  be  likely  to  reject  them.  The  despatch  (which  was 
shown  to  Messrs.  Berry  and  Pearson  before  its  transmission  to  the 
Oov«mor)  concluded  by  stating  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would 
never  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony  at  the  instance  of  only  one 
House.  This  wise  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office 
mitigated  a  political  conflict  which  has  never  since  been  revived  to  the 
same  extent. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  aASumption  by  the  M«rquis  of 
Normanby  of  the  Government  of   the  Colony  occurred  the  capture. 


uftw  ft  protaeted  aioge  in  an  hoM  at  61eiicow«»,>  oi*  the  notorious 
btod  <^  anaed  highwaymeiv  known  in  the  aimala-  of  crine  as  the 
''Kelij  Gang."  Tbe  career  ol  I^mbo  outla-wa  is^  one  o£  the  meat  mar> 
velIoa»in  the  histoid  of  moderar  taiKie%  and  eertainly  tcaooMteods  that 
of  any  other  aaeooiatioa  of  a  like-natorerin  the  history  of  bnshjnLnging 
in  Auakalia.  Thei  '^  Gang ''  originally  conaisted  of  Edwani  and  Daniel 
Kelly,  Ittuah  (or  Wild)  Wrigkty  tbe  brotheis  Quinn,.  aad  the  brothers 
XJojcL  They  eatabliahed'  themselves  in  the  ranges  lying,  between  Greta 
<&d  tbe  King  Bi vefvfrom  whicb  th^  issued  forth  to  pcsy  upon  the.  settlers, 
in  the  snnDoiiadiBg  oountry,  reeeiving  assistanoe  and.  being  aided  in  their* 
coaceahnont'bj'  numerous  friends  and  neighbours  who  wore,  like  th«n«- 
seh-eS)  bBV8e4)hie9'es  and  cattle-lifters.  A  fairly  large  reward  having 
}>«€iLoftnid  for  their  capture,  four  mounted  troopers  of.  the  Viotorian 
Police  Eorce^  n»mely,  Sergeant  Miohiael  Kennedy,  Thomas  Lonigan, 
Michsel  Soanlan,  and  Thomas  Mclntyre,  set  forth  in  pursuit,  and 
HKanii^  Oft  tbe  Stringybark  Creek,  about  20  miles  from  the  town  of 
Masafi^  Here  (me  of  them;  incautiously  betrayed  his- presence  by. 
firiog  ftt  sosae  parrots.  In  the  evening,  of  the  26th  October,  1878,  as 
Mclntyre  ani  Lonigan  were  engaged  in  making,  tea,  Kennedy-  and 
^Qlon  bsiBg.at  the- time  absent,  foui:  armed  men,  two  of  whom  were 
v^ecognised  aa  the  brothers  Kelly^  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  and 
eomimHMJed  the  police  to  throw  i>p  their  hands.  Mclntyre  having  no 
vespoBs  with  him,  complied  ;  but  Lontgan  drew  hiS"  revolver,  and  was 
immediat^y  shot  dead  by  Edward  Keliy.  Presently  the  outlaw  and  his 
^^ssociatea,  hearing  Scankn  and  Kennedy  approaching,  concealed  them- 
selves beiiind  some  logs,  and,  covering  Mclntyre  with  a  rifle,  gave  him 
(be  option  <tf  silence  or  instant  death.  Kennedy  was  commanded  to 
throw  np  his  hands.  He  did  uot  do  so,  and  was  immediately  tired  at. 
He  dismottnted  at  this,  and  sought  cover  behind  a  tree ;  but  before  he 
<-Mild  unsling.  his  rifle  he  was  shot  dead,  and  3canlan  shortly  after- 
^rdsmet  a  similar  fate.  In  the  meantime  Mclntyre  had  mounted  his 
horsey  and  dashed  down  the  creek,  followed  by  several  bullets^  which 
^  iiot,  howeT<er,  touch  him,  though  his  horse  must  have  been  hit,  for  it 
^x)Q  gaver  in  and  had  to  be  al>andoned.  As  soon  as  darkness  set  in, 
Xclntyre  took  off  his  lx>ots,  in.  order  to  make  no  noise^  and  on  the 
^temocm  of  the  sec(»id  day  succeeded  in  reaching  a  place  of  refuge, 
^  whidi  be  was  conveyed  to  Mansfield.  The  bodies  of  the  three  mur- 
<l^  poheemen  were  afterwards  discovered  and  interred  with  honour ; 
^d  a  marble  monument,  erected  to  their  memory  by  public  subscript 
tioQ,  stands  at  the  intersection  of  two  of-  the  principal  streets  of  the 
tr»wii  fA  MaoB&dd.  After  the  outrage  just  det>i&led,  the  assassins 
^ook  themselves  to  the. recesses  in  the  ranges,  where  Superintendent 
^icbolMQ,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  capture 
<jt  ths  boahniiDger  Fower^  drew  a  cordon  round  the  outlaws,  by  which 
^^  were  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  were  forced  a  few  weeks 
^^erwards  to  make  a  break  for  the  open.  In  doing  so  they  captured  the 
^^^^Btestead  of  a  squatting  station  and  locked  up  tlie  inmates  ;  and  then. 
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two  Iioars  afterwards,  they  made  a  descent  upoa  Euroa.  Before  entei-ing 
the  town,  and  at  a  dintanoe  of  4  miles  from  it,  they  cut  the  telegraph 
wires,  and  stationed  a  guard  to  keep  watch.  Arrived  at  Euroa,  '*  Ned  " 
Kelly  and  an  accomplice  named  Stephen  Hart,  entered  the  National 
•  Biank,  and  the  leader  of  the  "  Gang,"  presenting  a  revolver  at  the  head 
of  the  accountant,  entered  the  manager's  room,  threatened  to  shoot  him 
if  ho  Hfi  much  as  stirred,  made  prisoners  of  the  latter,  his  wife,  his 
mother,  his  seven  children,  two  servants,  the  accountant,  and  the 
clerk,  and  then  calmly  proceeded  to  ransack  the  bank,  which  contained 
about  £2>000  in  notes  and  cash.  They  then  conveyed  the  plunder  and 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners  in  a  buggy,  a  spring  cart,  and  a  baker's 
light  wa(rgon,  to  the  squatting  station  previously  referred  to,  where  no 
less  than  twenty-two  persons,  who  had  been  placed  under  restraint,  were 
being  guarded  by  a  man  named  Byrne,  a  fourth  member  of  the  maraud- 
ing band.  Finally,  at  about  half-past  7  in  the  evening,  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  were  placed  in  a  hut,  and  warned  not  to  stir  from  it  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  until  1 1  o'clock.  The  four  outlaws,  all  of  whon> 
were  well-mounted,  then  rode  off  with  the  money  they  had  obtained , 
and  disappeared  again  for  weeks.  Meanwhile  the  Victorian  Legis- 
lature passed  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  bushrangers 
and  their  numerous  confederates  and  helpers  were  declared  outlaws. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  twenty-one  accomplices  were 
arrested,  while  £8,000  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
"Gang,"  and  black-trackers  were  imported  from  Queensland  to  dis- 
cover and  follow  their  trail.  Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  they 
appeared  at  Jerilderie,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  plundered  the  bank 
there,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1879.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  the 
y^r  following,  a  free  selector  named  Skerritt  was  shot  in  his  hut  at 
Sebastopol,  near  Beechworth,  by  "Joe"  Byrne.  On  the  28th  of 
the  same  month,  a  detachment  of  police  was  sent  from  Melbourne 
by  special  train  to  Glenrowan,  a  railway  station  40  miles  north  of 
Euroa,  and  reinforcements  from  Benalla,  Beechworth,  and  Wanga- 
ratta  brought  the  force  up  to  thirty.  Kelly's  party  had  torn  up  the 
rails  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Glenrowan,  and  had  taken  up 
a  defensive  position  in  a  public-house  upon  which  the  police  opened 
fire.  Suddenly,  and  to  their  great  surprise,  they  were  attacked  from 
the  rear  by  a  man  clad  in  a  suit  of  armour.  This  was  "  Ned  "  Kelly, 
the  outlaw  leader.  Shots  were  exchanged  between  him  and  the  police, 
and  wounded  in  his  arms  and  legs,  which  were  not  armoured,  he  was 
seized  and  disarmed.  The  siege  was  maintained  throughout  the  night, 
and  Byrne  was  shot  at  about  5  in  the  morning.  At  10,  while  "  Dan  "" 
Kelly  and  "  Steve "  Hart  were  defending  the  back  of  the  premises^ 
thirty  men,  all  of  whom  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  bushrangers^ 
rushed  out  of  the  front  door  of  the  public-house  and  threw  themselves  flat 
upon  the  ground.  A  little  after  3  in  the  afternoon,  the  police  set 
iire  to  the  house,  and  the  two  surviving  outlaws  perished  in  the  flaaie& 
An  old  man  named  Cherry,  who  had  been  dangerously  wounded  by  one 
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of  the  '*  Gang/'  was  rescued  from  an  out-house  in  an  insensible  con- 
didoD,  and  expired  shortly  afterwards.  "Ned"  Kelly  was  in  due 
course  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged.  It  transpired  in  the  evidence 
that  during  his  career  he  had  stolen  upwards  of  200  horses,  and  that 
an  expenditure  of  no  less  than  J&50,000  sterling  had  to  be  incurred 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  justice. 

On  the  Ist  October,  1880,  the  first  Melbourne  International  Exhibi- 
tion was  opened  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanhy.  It  closed  in  May, 
1881,  and  daring  the  seven  months  it  remained  o))en  the  admission  of 
all  classes  numbered  1,900,496,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  £50,000. 
There  had  previously  been  five  industrial  exhibitions  in  Melbourne. 
The  first  two  (those  of  1854  and  1861)  had  been  of  a  purely  local 
character :  the  others,  held  in  1866,  1872,  and  1875  respectively,  were 
interoolonial. 

Dnring  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  a  measure 
vas  passed  which  efiected  an  important  reform  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  It  increased  the  number  of  Members  from 
thirty  to  forty-two,  lowered  the  property  qualification  required  from 
them,  shortened  the  tenure  of  their  seats,  and  widened  the  electoral 
bads  upon  which  that  House  i^ests  ;  any  person  rated  on  a  freehold  of 
the  annual  value  of  XIO,  or  a  leasehold  of  the  annual  value  of  £25,  being 
entitled  to  exercise  the  franchise  for  the  Legislative  Council.  In  July 
of  the  same  jear  the  third  Berry  Ministry  was  overthrown,  and  this 
led  to  the  advent  to  power  of  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen. 

The  O'Lc^hlen  Ministry  lost  their  position  in  March,  1883,  but  they 
held  office  long  enough  to  enable  the  embittered  feelings  engendered  by 
the  political  warfare  of  previous  years  to  subside,  and  an  entirely 
different  tone  began  to  pervade  political  life.  A  renewed  feeling  of 
c^mfidence  arose  in  the  public  mind,  when,  on  the  fall  of  the  O'Loghlen 
Cabinet,  a  coalition  Ministry  was  formed  under  Mr.  James  Service, 
comprising  the  leading  men  of  both  sides  of  the  Assembly.  The  two 
ZTPat  Acts  of  the  Service  Administration  were  the  abolition  of  the 
ix)litical  control  of  the  Government  railways  and  the  abolition  of 
patronage  in  the  Public  Service.  The  railways  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  three  independent  Commissioners,  and  the  Act  doing 
away  with  patronage  in  the  Public  Service  in  regard  to  appointments 
and  promotions,  substituted  what  the  Act  itself  termed  '*  a  great  and 
equitable  system  in  lieu  thereof,  which  will  enable  all  persons  who 
have  qualified  themselves  in  that  behalf  to  enter  the  Public  Ser\ice 
without  favour  or  recommendation  other  than  their  own  merits  and 
fitness  for  the  position  aspired  to." 

On  the  9th  December,  1885,  the  Victorian  Parliament  adopted  the 
Imperial  Act  constituting  a  Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  and  Vic- 
torian representatives  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  which 
opened  in  Hobart  on  the  25th  January,  1886. 

The  year  1886  and  the  following  years  were  somewhat  uneventful. 
The  colony  was  busily  engaged  expanding  its  railway   system,   and 
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pUiTsuing  what  is  known  iu  Australia  aa  a  vtgommti  poltej  of  public 
works?  The  Service  Ministry  was  followed  in  Februaiy,  1886^  by  that 
•o£  Mr:  Duncan  Gillies,  which  lasted  1,722  days,. and  was,  n^xc  to  that 
of  the  MoGulloch  Ministry  (1863-68),  the  most  long-lived  af  Yic- 
torian  Administrations,  although  both  the  McCuIloch  and  the  Grillies 
Ministries  have  been  since  surpassed  by  the  adoftinistratioa  of  Sir 
<jreorge  Tamer.  The  second  Victorian  International  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  Melbourne  in  1888,  and  wan  highly  successfnL  During  the 
i9aine  year  the  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  was 
inereaaed  to  forty-eight,  and  of  the  Assembly  to  ninety-five.  The 
boandaties  of  the  electoral  districts  of  the  Assmably  were  altered,  and 
the  number  of  districts  increased  to  eighty-four,  so  that,  with  a  few 
exertions,  only  one  Member  should  be  returned  by  each  constituency. 
During  1888  Victoria  touched  its  highest  point  of  prosperity,  and^ 
judged  by  the  inflow  of  population,  waa  more  attractive  to  the 
immigrant  from  Europe  than  any  other  province  of  Australasia. 
Bopulation  still  flowed  to  the  colony  during:  the  three  following  years, 
but  in  greatly  diminished  numbers. 

In  1890  there  met  in  Melbourne  a  conference  of*  delegates  from  all 
the  provinces  to  consider  the  question  of  Australasian  union  ;  it  was 
^manimously  agreed  that  the  best  interests  of  the  colonies  would  be 
promoted  by  their  early  union,  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective 
<x)lonies  were  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  National  Conven- 
tion to  report  upon  a  scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution.  Agreeably 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  all  the  provinces  appointed 
delegates  to  a  Convention  held  in  Sydney.  The  history  of  this  and 
subsequent  Conferences  belongs  more  properly  to  the  history  of 
Australia  as  a  whole  than  to  Victoria,  and  will  be  fbund  elsewhere 
in  these  pages. 

On  the  5th  November,  1890,  Mr.  Duncan  Gillies  ceased  to  l>e 
Premier,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  Munro,  who  in  turn  gave 
place,  in  February,  1892,  to  Mr.  Shiels.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
the  new  Government  was  to  suspend  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
The  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the  Act  passed  in  1884  to 
administer  the  service  on  business  lines,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  contributing  causes,  their  administration  was  not  successful,  and 
the  Government  considered  that  the  best  way  to  meet  the  case  was  to 
relieve  the  Commissioners  of  their  functions.  The  Commissionei-s*  sus- 
pension lasted  from  the  17th  March  till  the  7ch  June,  when  these  officers 
resigned.  An  interim  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Government  appoint- 
ing temporary  Commissioners,  and  subsequently  the  lnw  was  altered  to 
allow  of  the  railway  management  being  vested  in  one  Commissioner. 

As  in  the  rest- of  Australia,  the  year  1893  waa  marked  by  widespread 
financial  disaster  in  Victoria.  The  vears  of  inflation^  fondly  believed 
to  be  a  permanent  condition  of  prosp^nty  by  investors  and  specolatora, 
had  their  iiatural  reaction,  and  when  the  final  crash  came,  the  result 
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vas  a  canditkni  of  panic,  l^e  poaitian  of  Yict<iria  was  in  mofit  respects, 
wone  Uuui  th&t  of  any  other  -statey  the  lumataral  nee  in  the  value  <if 
landed  property,  the  mushroom-like  growth  of  imm^rons  boililiiig 
societies,  did  the  exceseive  speealatioa  of  the  land  boom  period  being 
there  more  pronofiraGed.  The  storjon,  however,  had  sot  burst  -writhont 
some  premonitory  signalB.  Between  the  years  i  8  89  and  1^^  there  had 
been  failures  of  several  smaller  banks  and  building  socieiiao,  althoagh 
the  limited  sphere  of  operation  did  not  allow  their  suspension  to  be  very 
widely  felt.  Early  in  1893,  however,  one  of  the  foremoBt  institationst 
eliMed,  and  from  this  onward  the  stream  of  ftilinres  went  on  with  mono- 
tooous  regularity.  Strenuous  eftorts  were  made  by  the  associated  banka 
to  save  the  situation,  and  the  Qovemment  also  declared  a  ^*  moratorium''' 
of  five  days  6rom  the  Ist  to  the  5th  May,  to  give  the  bonks  time  to 
collect  their  reeouices.  But  the  heavy  withdrawals,  not  only  by  ook»ndal 
depositors  but  also  by  people  in  EogUmd  and  Wales,  depleted  tl^  reserve 
funds,  and  the  failure  of  the  larger  institutions  invol veid  the  downfall  of 
the  smaller  building  and  investment  societies.  Between  April  5th  and 
Maj  17tfa,  no  fewer  than  twelve  hanks  dosed  their  doors,  and  of 
these  seven  were  praotioally  Victorian  institutions,  two  bad  their 
besd-offioes  in  New  South  Walefl,  and  three  in  Queensland.  The  crisia 
was  the  worst  ever  experienced  in  Victoria,  but  it  was  met  by  the  people 
of  that  State  with  unezan^led  fortitude.  One  good  effect  ^  thia 
finaucial  dislocation  ^as  the  sweeping  away  of  many  bogus  instttutianSy 
and  the  establishment,  /en  a  firmer  basis,  of  the  hanks  and  soeietiea 
▼hicfa  had  weathered  the  storm.  The  rapidity  with  whidi  many 
institutionB  resumed  operations  was  a  striking  example  of  the  energy 
and  ability  with  which  tbe  situation  was  met. 

In  January,  1893,  the  Shiels  Ministry,  after  being  in  power  for  less 
than  a  year,  was  displaced  by  that  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Patterson.  Attention 
«as  green  during  1894  to  a  continuation  of  the  scheme  of  co-opezatlve 
villi^  settlements  introduced  during  the  previous  yearriior  tbe  purpose 
of  oDptng  -with  the  unemplojred  difficulty,  but  these  settlempnts  met 
with  little  more  success  than  those  of  the  parent  Btate.  Amongst  the 
few  that  SQOoeeded  in  overcoming  initial  obstacles  was  •one  founded  by 
thePresl^'terian  Church  of  Victoria.  In  August  Mr.  (now  Sir  George) 
Tnnier  carried  a  vote  of  non<x)niidenee  against  the  Ministry,  but  the 
Premier  secured  a  diasoiutioD,  and  a  general  election  took  plaee.  The 
lesolt  left  Mr.  Patterson  in  a  minority,  and  Sir  Greorge  Turner  became 
leader  of  the  now  Ministry  on  the  27 1^  September,  1894.  Sir  Geoige 
Tamer  found  the  finanoes  of  the  state  in  a  condition  of  disorganisation,. 
«ik1  the  chief  oare  of  the  Ministry  was  to  overtake  the  deficiency  left  by 
its  predeoeasors  and  to  keep  the  expenditure  within  the  income  ;  and  in 
this  it  was  Bnceesslul.  In  1893,  the  year  preoeding  the  accession  to 
sfioe  «f  the  Tamer  Ministry,  the  expenditure  exoeeded  the  revenue 
by  £1,030,521  ;  in  1894  the  deficiency  fell  toX593,432,  and  in  1895 
to£4d,787;  ia  1896  it  amoraited  to  £81,500  ;  but  in  1897  and  1898 
the  revemie  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  X6 1,285  and    £205,796 
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respectively.  The  question  of  finance  is,  however,  dealt  with  at  greater 
length  in  its  proper  place  in  succeeding  pages.  Although  the  effects  of 
the  financial  crisis  were  still  felt  severely,  the  state  exhibited  vigorous 
progress  in  the  domain  of  agriculture  and  kindred  industries,  and  the 
exports  of  cboiaBtic  produce  in  1895,  were  the  highest  since  1891.  There 
was  also  a  revival  in  the  mining  industry,  and  the  output  of  gold, 
returned  at  740,000  oz.,  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  ten 
years. 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  left  Victoria  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office  as  governor  on  the  12th  July,  1895,  Sir  John  Madden  taking  up 
the  duties  of  administration  pending  the  arrival  of  Lord  Brassey,  who 
assumed  office  on  the  25th  October.  During  the  year  an  important 
advance  was  made  towards  the  Federal  Union  of  Australia  by  an 
agreement  of  the  Premiers  to  commit  the  duty  of  framing  a  Federal 
Constitution  to  a  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  various  provinces. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Victorian  Legislature  in  1896  was  the  passing 
of  an  Enabling  Bill  to  give  effect  to  this  decision. 

The  year  1896  was  generally  one  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  signs 
were  not  wanting  everywhere,  that  the  depi'ession  of  1893  was  fast 
lifting.  The  manufacturing  industry  was  making  fair  progress,  and 
agriculture  and  dairying  were  also  expanding.  The  Government,  while 
adhering  to  its  policy  of  retrenchment,  was  nevertheless  able,  by  utilis- 
ing portion  of  the  Savings  Banks  funds,  to  institute  a  sort  of  "  Cr^it 
Foncier  "  system  on  a  limited  scale.  During  the  year  the  control  of  the 
railways  was  removed  from  political  interferance  by  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  independent  Commissioner.  Among  the  more  important 
legislation  carried  into  effect  in  1896,  were  an  Income  Tax  Act,  a  Local 
Government  Act,  and  an  Amendment  to  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act, 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  minimum  wage  rate — the  last-mentioned 
being  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  with 
the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  "sweating." 

In  the  early  part  of  1897,  considerable  havoc  was  wrought  in  Gipps- 
land  by  floods  and  storms,  but  other  portions  of  the  state  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall,  and  there  was  a  falling  off  in  pastoral  pro- 
duction. Agriculture  and  dairying  still  made  good  progress,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  best  land  for  these  pursuits  having  been  taken  up, 
there  was  an  exodus  of  settlers  to  the  other  states,  and  especially  to 
-Queensland.  This  exodus  has  kept  up  more  or  less  from  year  to  year. 
The  operation  of  the  minimum  wage  rate,  alluded  to  above,  was  at  first 
attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  but  in  the  end  the  scheme 
proved  advantageous  both  to  employers  and  employed.  In  mining, 
several  abandon^  gold-fields  wei*e  taken  in  hand  and  worked  at  a  profit, 
and  the  Ix^slature  passed  two  mea.sures  with  a  view  to  the  betterment 
of  mining  conditions.  A  conference  of  railway  experts  during  the 
year  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches, 
for  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia,  but  nothing 
further  was  done  in  this  direction.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  an 
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attempt  is  now  being  macfe  to  meet  the  (fifficulty  occasioned  by  the 
break  <^  t^mge  from  5  feet  3  inches  in  Victoria  to  4  feet  8^  inches  in 
N«w  Sbath  Wales  by  erection  of  machinery  which  will  lift  freight  cars 
from  one  set  of  wheels  and  rails  to  another  without  necessitating  the 
removal  of  their  contents. 

In  Parliament  the  chief  work  of  the  session  was  the  discussion  of  the 
Coyimonwealth  Draft  Bill  and  its  amendments,  which  were  subsequently 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  Convention.  A  general  election  took  place 
in  October,  and  Sir  George  Turner  was  returned  to  power  with  a 
ifubstantial  majority.  The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  most 
d^tructive  fire  in  Australian  history,  an  entire  block  in  the  heart  of 
,  Melbourne  being  almost  completely  burnt  out.  The  loss  to  property 
was  estimated  at  over  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  the  insurances 
aggregating  upwards  of  £750,000. 

In  January   and  February,  1898,  Gippsland  suffered  from  another 
destructive  visitation,  the  district  on  this  occasion  being  swept  by  bush- 
fires.    The  fires  of  the  latter  mouth  arexlescribed  as  having  been  almost 
equal  in  their  devastating  effects  to  those  of  "Black  Thursday,"  in 
18.j1.  mention  of  which  was  made  in  preceding  pages.     Towards  the 
eloae  of  the  year  portions  of  the  state  again  suffered  from  forest-firei*, 
bat    between    the   two   outbreaks   serviceable   rains   fell   and    added 
materially  to  the  wheat  yield.     In  politics  the  chief  interest  centred  in 
the  question  of  Federation.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Federal 
Convention  held  its  final  sittings  in  Melbourne  and  the  bill,  a»  drafted, 
was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  various  provinces.     The  measure 
was  accepted  by  a  large  majority  in  Victoria,  the  voting  being  100,520 
in    the  affirmative   and   22,099   in   the    negative,    and    considerable 
disappointment  was  caused  by  its  rejection  in  New  South  Wales,     In 
hi*  budget  speech  for  1 898  the  Treasurer  showed  an  excess  of  revenue 
oTer  expenditure  amounting  to  £205,796,  the  most  substantial  increase 
since  1892.     During  the  year  Lord  Brassey  visited  England  on  leave, 
aiid  while   there    delivered   several    lectures   on   various   aspects    of 
Au!«tralian  and  Victorian  progress,  which  had  the  effect  of  awakening 
renewed  interest  in  Australia. 

Early  in  1899,  a  Conference  of  Premiers  met  in  Melbourne  to  discuss 
the  amendments  to  the  Commonwealth  Bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Reid  on 
behalf  of  New  South  Wales.  A  mutual  agreement  having  been  arrived 
at,  another  referendum  was  necessary  in  all  the  states,  and  Victoria 
again  declared  in  favour  of  Federation  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
In  December  Sir  George  Turner's  minis ti*y  was  displaced  on  a  no-con- 
B'ience  motion y  and  was  succeeded  by  one  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Allan  McLean.  The  Turner  Ministry  had  held  office  for  the  long  period 
<)f  5  years  70  days,  and  had  ably  watched  over  the  interests  of  Victoria 
doling  some  of  the  most  troublous  times  experienced  since  the  granting 
*ii  responsible  government.  In  April,  the  death  of  the  Hon.  James 
Service  deprived  Victoria  of  one  of  her  ablest  and  most  popular  public 
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men,  tboogh  at  the  time  of  his  decease  he  had  long  retired  from  active 
polities.     Baring  the  year,  Yiotoria  made  great  progress  in  the  agri- 
cultural 'and  pastoral  industries,  and  tmrnense  strides  were  also  made  in 
dairying,  the  export  of  butter  amounting  to  nearly  1,405,000  lb.,  or 
nearly  twice  the  quantity  for  the  preceding  year.     In  ccMnmon  with  the 
other  states,  Yiotoria  provided  oooatingents  to  assist  the  British  Army 
in  South  Africa,  the  first  detachment  of  troops  being  sent  away  in  1^99. 
The  closing  days  of  the  year  weve  marked  by  destructive  bush-fires,  the 
confla^rationB  being  most  extensive  in  the  Beechworth  district  where 
immense  damage  was  done  to  property  and  live  stock.    It  was  not  until 
heavy  jradi|s  fell  that  the  fires  ceased  and  the  settlers  were  able  to  set 
about  the  restoration  of  their  homesteads.    The  ministry  of  Mr.  McLean, 
after  holding  office  for  a  littie  over  eleven  months,  was  overthiown  by 
a  vote  of  censure,  and  Sir  Greorge  Turner  again  became  Premier  on  the 
15th  November,  IdOO.     The  session  was  not  an  extended  one,  but  the 
Old-age  Pensions  Act  became  law,  and  the  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  so  far  a.s 
Victoria  was  concerned.    Sir  George  Turner  shortly  afterwards  accepted 
office  as  Treasurer  of  the  first  F^eral  Cabinet.     He  continued  to  act 
as  Premier,  however,  until  the  12th  February,  1901,  when  he  finally 
handed  over  his  charge  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  A.  J.  Peacock,  who  had  been  Chief 
Secretary  in  both  the  Turner  ministries.     The  despatch  of  volunteers 
to  the  seat  of  war  in  South  Africa  was  continued  in  1901,  and  a  naval 
contingent  was  sent  to  assist  the  British  forces  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Boxer  outbreak  in  China.     Lord  Brassey's  term  of  office  as  governor 
expired  in  January,  and  the  duties  of  administration  were  thereupon 
assumed   by   the   Lieutenant  Governor,  Sir  John   Madden.     It   wa» 
decided  that  no  fresh  vice-regal  appointment  should  bo  made  until  after 
the  establishment  of  federation.     Both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year  serious  losses  were  oocasioned  in  the  country  districts  by  outbreak!^ 
of  bush-fires. 

On  the  5th  May,  1901,  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince  andl 
Princess  of  Wales  landed  in  Melbourne,  and  were  accorded  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  connectioi^ 
with  the  opening  of  the  first  Federal  Parliament  will  be  found  in 
another  chapter.  Destructive  bush-fires  again  occurred  during  the 
year.  Several  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  a  vast  amount  of  damage  td 
property  was  occasioned  iu  the  country  districts,  the  devastating  etfect.i 
of  the  outbreaks  in  some  localities  being  described  as  equalling  those  ol 
"  Black  Thursday."  The  ceremony  of  swearing-in  the  present  Oovemorj 
%r  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  took  place  on  the  11th  December,  1901. 

With  1902  a  movement  towards  state  reform  was  commenced.  li 
was  recognised  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  expenditure  casi 
on  the  state  the  neceflszty  existed  for  rigid  economy  in  administration 
As  a  finst  step  towan^s  this  end  it  was  considered  that  the  number  o! 
parliamentary  representatives  should  be  diminished.  In  order  to  assist 
the   Premier  in   this'^egfffd   the  whole  of  the  Ministers,  with    on 
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exception  placed  their  resignation  in  his  hands.  Sir  A.  J.  Peacock, 
however,  announced  that  the  resignations  would  not  be  accepted  inasmuch 
as  he  intended  to  make  Parliamentary  Reform  part  of  the  government 
programme  for  1902,  On  the  3rd  June,  1902,  the  Peacock  Ministry 
was  displaced  on  a  no-confidence  motion,  the  voting  being  45  to  42.  Mr. 
Irrine,  the  Opposition  leader,  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  declared  that 
the  Government  had  deceived  the  country  with  regard  to  the  reconstruc- 
rion  policy,  while  the  Ministers*  joint  letter  of  resignation  being  post- 
dated five  months  made  reconstruction  in  the  recess  impossible.  A 
virtually  defunct  Government  was  thereby  in  charge  of  departments,  and 
all  active  duty  was  shirked.  The  Premier  in  reply  professed  ignorance 
of  the  date  of  the  resignations,  and  stated  that  he  had  not  wilfully  de- 
ceived the  House,  but  had  been  himself  deceived  by  his  colleagues. 
The  new  Ministry  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Irvine  was  sworn  in  on 
the  10th  June,  1902. 

The  following  is  the  succession  of  Ministries,  with  their  term  of 
office  in  each  caae,  from  the  inception  of  Responsible  Government  to 
the  date  of  tjjbe  publication  of  the  present  volume  : — 


No.  of 

Xiabtrjr. 


Name. 


Froiu- 


To- 


Duration 

of 

OfBce. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

** 
I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


Haines 

CShanaasy  . 

Hainea 

O'Shanaaay . 
Kicholaon    . 

Healea 

O'Shanaaay . 
McCuUoch  . 

Sladen 

McCulloch  . 
MacPheraon 
McCnlloch  . 

Ihifly    

Francis 

Kerferd    

Berry 

McCnlloch  . 

Berry   

Servica 

Berry    

O'Loghlen    . 

Service 

OiUiee 


24 

Mnnro 

35 
26 

Shiela   

Patteraon 

27 

Turner 

28 

McLean    

29 

Turner 

30 

Peacock    

31 

Irvine  

28  Nov.,     1865 
11  March,  1857 

29  April.    1857 

10  March,  1858 
27  Oct.,      1869 

26  Nov.,     1860 

14  Nov.,     1861 

27  June,     1863 

6  May,      1868 

1 1  July,      1868 
20  Sept.,    1869 

9  April,  1870 
10  June,  1871 
10  June,  1872 
31  July.      1874 

7  August,  1876 

20  Oct.,   1876 

21  May,  1877 
5  March,  1880 
3  August,  1880 
9  July,   1881 

8  March,  1883 
18  Feb.,   1886 

5  Nov.,  1890 
16  Feb.,  1892 
23  Jan.,  1893 
27  Sept.,  1894 

51>e&,  1899 

15  Nov.,  1900 

12  Feb.,   1901 
10  June,   1902 


11  March,  1857 
29  April,  1857 

10  March,  1858 
27  Oct.,   1859 

26  Nov.,  1860 

14  Nov.,  1861 

27  June,  1863 

6  May,   1868 

11  July,  1868 
20  Sept.,  1869 

9  April,    1870 

19  June,  1871 
10  June,  1872 
31  July,      1874 

7  August,  1875 

20  Oct.,      1875 

21  May,  1877 
5  March,  1880 
3  August,  1880 
9  July,      1881 

8  March,  1883 
18  Feb.,      1886 

5  Nov.,  1890 
16  Feb.,  1892 
23  Jan.,  1893 
27  Sept.,    1894 

5  Deo.,      1899 

15  Nov.,     1900 

12  Feb.,  1901 
10  June,  1902 


months,  days. 
15    11 


1 

10 
19 
12 
11 
19 
58 

2 
14 

6 
14 
11 
25 
12 

2 
19 
33 

4 
11 
19 
35 
56 
15 
11 
20 
62 
11 

2 
15 


18 

12 

17 

30 

19 

13 

9 

5 

9 

19 

10 

21 

21 

7 

13 

1 

12 

29 

6 

27 

10 

18 

11 

7 

4 

8 

10 

28 

7 
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AS  early  as  the  year  1822,  the  existing  settlements  in  New  South 
Wales  were  considered  by  the  authorities  to  be  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  prisoners  constantly  arriving  in 
Port  Jackson^  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  make  an  examin- 
ation of  the  coast  and  inlets  to  the  northward,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Curtis,  with  a  view  to  finding  a  suitable  locality  for 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  colony.  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the  then 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  acting  upon  instructions  from  England, 
<iespatched  Surveyor-General  John  Oxley  in  the  mcmth  of  October, 
1823,  in  the  colonial  cutter  ''Mermaid^"  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Stirling  and  Uniacke,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  inlets  of  More- 
ton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  Port  Bo  wen.  Discovering  and  naming  the 
Tweed  River  en  rotUe,  Oxley  first  examined  Port  Curtis,  but  deeming 
the  site  unsuitable  for  settlement,  he  turned  south,  as  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  to  make  an  examination  of  Port  Bowen.  Upon  hi« 
arrival  in  Moreton  Bay  on  the  return  journey,  the  anchor  was  scarcely 
let  go  when  a  number  of  natives  were  seen  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
amongst  them  one  whose  appearance  was  not  that  of  an  aborigine. 
This  man  subsequently  turned  out  to  be-  one  Thomas  Pamphlet,  who, 
with  three  others,  had  left  Sydney  in  an  open-boat  to  bring  cedar  from 
the  Five  Islands  (WoUongong).  They  were  driven  out  to  sea  by  a 
gale,  and  suifered  terrible  hardships,  one  man  of  the  party  dying  of 
thirst.  At  last  they  were  shipwrecked  on  Moreton  Island,  and  had 
lived  with  the  blacks  for  a  period  of  seven  months.  Pamphlet  and 
his  two  companions,  Finnegan  and  Parsons,  had  once  started  out 
to  reach  Sydney  overland,  but  Pamphlet  and  Finnegan  separately 
returned,  after  going  some  50  miles ;  and  Parsons  was  sufiTered  to 
proceed  alone.  Guided  by  Pamphlet  and  his  comrade,  Oxley  and 
Stirling  set  out  to  examine  the  large  river  of  which  the  castaways  told 
them,  and  which  emptied  its  waters,  after  a  tortuous  course,  into  the 
south  end  of  Moreton  Bay.  The  explorers  found  tlie  river,  according 
to  their  informants'  report,  and  pulled  up  it  in  a  whale-boat  for  a 
distance  of  about  50  miles.  Oxley  was  not  provisioned  for  a  longer 
journey,  so  he  turned  back  at  this  point.  To  the  river  he  gave  the 
name  of  Brisbane,  in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  two  rescued  men  were  taken  on  board  the  "Mermaid,"  and  the 
return  voyage  was  made  to  Sydney,  which  the  party  reached  on  the 
13th  December,  1823.  In  the  month  of  September  following,  Govenior 
Brisbane  despatched  Oxley  to  Moreton  Bay  in  the  brig  "  Amity,"  with 
Lieutenant  Millar  and  a  detachment  of  the  40th  Regiment  in  charge 
of  thitty  prisoners  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of  a  penal  settlement. 


Almost  the  first  person  Oxler  met  upon  landing  on  the  beach  near  his 
old  station  at  PtLmieeBtone  Riv^r  was  Parsons,  the  shipwrecked  com- 
panion of  Pamplilet.  He  had  started  oat  the  yeav  belore  to  walk  to 
%diiej,  and  had  been-  given  ifp  fbv  lost*. 

The  spot  named  Redcliffe  by  Flinders^  during  his  exploration  of  the 
inlet,  was  selected  for  the  new*  settlement,  and  extensive  buildings 
-K^ere  erected  there.  The  site  was,  howeveis  found  to  be  disappointiiig, 
and  a  new  one  was  chosen  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Brisbane  River,  some 
time  after  Oxley's  departure.  While  the^Kedcliffe  settlement  was  being 
prepared,  Oxlej,  accompanied  by  Allan  Cunningham  and  Lieutenant 
Bntler,  made  a  fredi  exploration  up  the  river,  and  this  time  went  as 
£&r  as  his  boat  could  be  navigated.  Here  the  Surveyor-General  and 
Oanningham  proceeded  on  foot,  ascended  an  eminence,  and  obtained 
nn  extensive  view  over  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  West  Moreton 
^rict,  extending  as  far  as  the  Albert  River. 

In  the  year  1825,  Major  Lockyer  made  a  long-boat  excursion  up  the 
Brisbane  River,,  and,  the  stream  being  somewhat  swollen  by  floods,  he 
v&s  enabled  to  penetrate  inland  for  nearly  150  miles.  During  the 
aame  year,  Captain  Logan,  of  the  57th  Regiment,  was  sent  up  from 
^Sydney  to  take  cliarge  of  the  little  settlement.  At  this  time  the  entire 
population  was  recorded  as  comprising  only  forty-three  males  and  two 
ffroales.  In  Alay,  1824,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  had  visited  the  place,  and  officially  approved  of  the  last  selected 
stoation.  He  appeare,  however,  to  have  been  absolutely  oblivious  of  the 
!?reat  possibilitiea  of  the  river  for  future  development,  and  somewhat> 
(-oldly  discounted  Oxley's  enthusiasm  in  this  direction.  While  visiting  the 
new  asttlement,  the  Gkjvemor  ordered  the  abandonment  to  the  natives 
<^  the  buiklings  at  Redcliffe ;  the  aborigines  seem,  however,  not  to  have 
irreatly  appreciated  this  act  of  generosity,  for  they  made  no  use  of  the  gift, 
and  gave  to  the  deserted  structures  the  name  of  Umpie  Bong  (Hterally 
""dead  houses  "),  an  appellation  still  preserved  in  "  Humpy  Bong." 

Captain  Logan  was  a  man  of  energetic  and  resolute  character,  but 
Ws  role  was  marked  by  excessive  severity  in  the  enforcement  of  dis- 
i'iplina  Under  his  direction  building,  clearing,  and  cultivation  were 
vigorously  pushed  forward.  The  alignment  of  what  is  now  the  principal 
^reet  in  Brisbane  originated  in  the  long  facade  of  a  massive  range  of 
lioildingB  built  by  Logan  to  serve  as  prisonere'  barmcks.  These 
boiidinga,  before  their  ultimate  demolition,  served  successively  for  the 
tint  House  of  Parliament  and  for  the  Supreme  Ck>urt.  Logan  erecterl, 
<Hi  an  abrupt  and  elevated  knoll  which  dominates  the  city,  a  windmill, 
▼hich  sobsequently  served  as  an  observatory  for  watching,  and  still 
wires  aa  a  towev  for  signalling,  the  approach  of  vessels.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  his  industrial  projects  were  not  always  directed  by  a 
knowlet^  equal  to  thear  needs,  and  a  0lK>ry  is  extant  of  his  having 
^ffvn  ihd  prepared  rice  of  commeree  in  expectation  of  ita  germinating. 
I^n,  besides  being  a  builder  and  cultivator,  was  a  vigorous  explorer 
and  an  ardent  botanist.     He  discovered-  the  ri\*er  which  bears  hia 
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name,  and  voyaged  up  the  Bremer,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Brisbane.  Finding  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  plentiful  outcrops, 
of  limestone  rocks  and  many  indications  of  coal,  he  sent  up  a  party  of 
prisoners  to  construct  a  kiln,  and  quantities  of  lime  were  thence  con- 
veyed for  use  in  the  buildings  of  the  main  settlement,  which  had  noM- 
received  the  name  of  Brisbane,  and  the  population  of  which,  at  one- 
time during  Logan's  rule,  had  risen  to  bstween  1,000  and  1,500  in- 
habitants. These  were,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  staff 
and  a  hundred  or  so  of  soldiers  to  preserve  order,  all  prisoners;  no* 
free  person  being  permitted  to  visit  or  to  settle  without  a  special  permit. 

In  1827,  Allan  Cunningham,  who,  in  company  with  Oxley,  had  already- 
had  some  experience  of  inland  exploration,  and  had  sailed  round  the- 
continent  with  King,  set  out  from  the  Upper  Hunter  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Brisbane  overland  along  an> 
interior  route.  At  the  outset  of  his  journey,  and  to  avoid  having  his. 
movements  hampered  by  its  spurs  and  lateral  oiSshoots,  he  crossed 
the  dividing  range,  and,  turning  northward,  skirted  the  Liverpool  Plains. 
After  traversing  much  unpromising  country,  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Gwydir  River,  and  afterwards  discovered  and  named  the  Dumaresq, 
so  called  after  the  colonel  who  had  filled  the  post  of  Commissioner  of 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Company.  Cunningham  pierced  north- 
ward from  the  stream  just  named  through  a  belt  of  very  poor  country^ 
and  emerged  on  the  5th  June,  1827,  on  the  famous  Darling  Downs 
(named  after  the  then  Governor  of  New  South  Wales).  This  discoverx- 
was  destined  to  have  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  pastoral 
industry  pf  the  southern  settlement,  and  to  form  a  centre  round 
which  gathered  the  elements  of  the  future  colony  of  Queemland. 
The  edge  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  Downs  are  situated  appeared 
to  be  inaccessible  from  the  coastal  settlements  on  the  east.  But 
here  fortune  favoured  the  explorer,  as  it  had  previously  done  in  his 
discovery  of  Pandora  Pass,  which  opened  a  gateway  through  the 
Liverpool  Ranges  to  the  rich  plains  beyond ;  and  on  this  occasion  a 
route  through  the  mountains  was  found,  and  received  the  name  of 
Cunningham's  Gap.  After  noting  the  whereabouts  of  this  pass  the 
explorer  retraced  his  steps  to  Segenhoe  Station,  on  the  Upper  Hunter, 
which  he  had  left  on  the  30th  April,  and  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  about  thirteen  weeks.  Besides  the  discovery  of  the  Downs,  the 
most  important  results  of  this  expedition  were  the  finding  of  the 
streams  which  are  tributary  to  the  Condamine,  and  of  the  Dumaresq, 
the  Gwydir,  and  the  Barwon — in  short,  of  that  network  of  rivers  that 
forms  the  Upper  Darling  system  and  feeds  the  main  stream. 

During  the  year  1827,  Governor  Darling  went  up  from  Sydney  on  a 
visit  to  the  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  its  site.  In  a  subsequent  despatch  to  Lord  Groderich  he  actually 
suggested  the  abandonment  of  the  place,  the  tediousness  and  difficulty 
of  the  approach  rendering  it  extremely  inconvenient.  He  suggested 
the  removal  of  the  settlement  to  Dunwich,  a  knoll  on  the  bay  shore  of 
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tStradbroke   Island,  and  recommended  it  as  a   station  for  the  first 
reception  of  prisoners. 

In  the  following  year  Cunningham,  accompanied  by  Charles  Frazer, 
the  Colonial  Botanist,  proceeded  by  sea  to  Moreton  Bay,  with  the 
intention  of  discovering  a  practicable  route  to  the  Darling  Downs 
from  Brisbane.  On  his  arrival,  Captain  Logan,  with  characteristic 
activity,  oi^anised  an  expedition,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  to 
further  the  object  of  Cunningham's  visit.  The  party  attempted,  by 
following  up  the  recently  discovered  river  Logan  to  its  sources  in  the 
mountains,  to  find  a  path  to  the  plains  beyond  the  range  ;  but  in  this 
they  were  unsuccessful,  and  were  compelled  to  I'etrace  their  steps  to 
the  settlement.  Thereupon  Cunningham  made  a  fresh  stai*t  from 
Limestone  (Ipswich),  on  the  Bremer,  and  on  this  occasion  was  entirely 
fiucoessful.  He  found  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  gap  which  bears  his 
name,  and  then  ascending  the  range  he  reached  his  old  camp. 

The  Moreton  Bay  Settlement,  deprived  of  the  ministrations  of  religion 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  was  in  1828  provided  with 
a  chaplain,  who  after  a  very  brief  residence  was  withdrawn,  owing  to  a 
difference  with  Commandant  Logan. 

In  1828  Cunningham  went  on  his  third  expedition — the  last  he  was 
destined  to  undertake — in  what  is  now  Queensland  territory.  On  this 
occasion,  after  proceeding  to  Moreton  Bay  by  sea,  he  devoted  six 
weeks  to  the  exploration  of  the  Brisbane  River,  and  examined  it  to  its 
source,  tracing  its  head  waters  among  the  eastern  slopes  and  spurs  of 
the  main  range.  In  the  year  1830  the  labours  of  Commandant  Logan 
were  brought  to  a  tragic  close.  He  had,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
exploring  party,  consisting  mainly  of  prisoners  of  the  Crown,  pushed 
on  beyond  the  boundaries  of  location,  and  was  not  again  seen  alive. 
His  companions  leturned  to  Brisbane  with  the  story  that  he  had  left 
the  camp  alone  on  a  botanising  expedition,  and  had  failed  to  return. 
The  officer  left  in  charge  of  the  settlement.  Captain  Clunie  (who  filled 
the  position  of  next  commandant),  sent  out  a  search  party  to  look  for 
his  absent  chief.  On  the  fifth  day  the  searchers  found  Captain  Logan's 
body  pieixsed  with  a  spear  and  battered  apparently  with  waddies,  or 
aboriginal  clubs.  The  genuineness  of  the  evidence  was  accepted 
without  question,  and  the  murder  charged  to  the  blacks,  though  it 
subsequently  leaked  out,  in  half-hinted  fashion,  that  the  ill-starred 
captain  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  bond  followers. 
Logan's  remains  were  brought  to  Sydney  and  interred  with  military 
honors  at  Garden  Island,  in  the  same  tomb  as  that  in  which  wei*e 
deposited  those  of  Judge  Bent,  a  friend  of  his  early  youth.  Somewhat 
over  £{teen  years  after  Logan's  death  the  Colonial  Ofiice  granted  his 
widow  a  pension  of  £70  a  year,  in  recognition  of  her  husband's 
services.  Under  Logan's  directions  some  experiments  had  been  tried, 
and  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  A 
report  sent  to  the  Colonial  Oflfice  in  1828  showed  that  a  bag  of  cotton 
desvaubed  to  London  from  Moreton  Bay  was  of  excellent  quality. 
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Captain  Clunie,  of  the  17th  Regiment,  sucoeeded  to  the  control  of 
the  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay,  as  it  continued  to  be  called,  and  the- 
history  of  his  administration  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  offenceK 
and  ofiPenders  and  the  degrading  details  of  prison  management  and 
mismanagement. 

In  1831  the  population  had  risen  to  1,241,  of  "whom  1,066  vrere- 
priBoners,  40  being  women.  In  1833  there  were  1,128  bond  male» 
and  38  free,  30  bond  females  and  13  free.  Four  years  later  the 
number  of  prisoners  had  been  reduced  to  300.  Governor  Sir  Richai'd 
Bourke  thought  little  of  Brisbane,  even  as  a  place  of  penal  settlement. 
He  had  adopted  all  Sir  Ralph  Darling's  prejudioes  against  tlie  locality 
and  supplemented  them  with  some  of  his  own,  and  he  prepared' 
gradually  for  its  abandonment. 

In  1836  Moreton  Bay  was  visited  by  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and 
George  Washington  Walker,  two  Quakers  who  had  engaged  in  a  seven; 
years'  examination  of  the  penal  settlements  at  the  antipodes,  seeking 
everywhere  an  opportunity,  by  the  ministrations  of  religion,  to 
alleviate  the  su^rings  of  the  convicts  undergoing  sentence.  After 
returning  to  England,  Backhouse  published  an  account  of  their 
experiences,  in  which,  amongst  other  deplorable  circumstances,  he- 
noted  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  forty  women  working  in  a  field  at 
£agle  Farm,  some  of  whom  were  very  young,  while  in  several  instances 
the  unfortunate  creatures  were  compelled  to  work  in  irons.  It  must 
not  be  f<M^tten,  however,  that  Backhouse  wrote  at  a  period  when< 
the  penalty  of  death  was  attached  in  the  statute-book  to  no  fewer  than 
223  offences,  and  when  men  were  hanged  in  batches  even  in  so* 
advanced  a  centre  of  civilisation  as  the  city  of  London. 

Governor  Bourke  had  determined,  in  1835,  gradually  to  diminisb 
the  deportation  of  convicts  to  Moreton  Bay,  and  to  close  the  settle- 
ment. This  was  finally  accomplished  about  five  years  later.  Gaptaiu 
Fyans  was  commandant  in  succession  to  Captain  Clunie,  and  ruled  frou» 
1835  to  1837 ;  euid  Major  Cotton  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  mpidly 
dwindling  settlement.  Then  followed  Lieutenant  Gravatt,  whose  tenn 
of  office  extended  from  May,  1 839,  to  July  of  the  same  year.  lieutenant 
Gorman  was  the  next  and  last  commandant  at  Moreton  Bay.  He 
arrived  in  1839,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  clearing  away 
the  last  relics  of  the  penal  establisliment.  The  convict  aettlemenc 
was  broken  up  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  the  way  was 
thus  left  clear  for  free  settlers.  The  first  of  these  arrived  in  Brisbane 
in  1840,  although  the  enactment  against  free  settlers  was  still  nominally 
in  force.  In  the  meantime  the  country  around  Brisbane  had  been 
thoroughly  examined,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  local 
explorers  being  Andrew  Petrie,  who  had  arrived  in  Sydney  in  the 
year  1835.  His  arrival  in  Brisbane  is  noteworthy  on  account  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  vessel  whi<^  conveyed  him,  the  '^Jarne^^ 
Watt,"  was  the  first  steamship  to  enter  Moreton  Bay.  Soon  after 
coming  to  the  young  settlement  Petrie  explored  the  coast  as  iar  as  the 


pnaenb  iioiih«m  booadary  of  the  Ikioreton  district,  and  ndade  some 
imprntaat  diseovenes  of  mdigenous  f^arsL,     Dwring  cttie  of  his  expe- 
ditions PefMe  ejected  a  Undmg  ftboQt  half-way  between  Moreton  Bay 
•sd  tbe  etttnoMe  to  Wide  Bay,  and  th^!^  found  a  convict  absconder 
naaed  Braeefield  (called  by  tke  natives  '^  Wandi  "\  living  in  savagery 
vith  tile  blacks.     With  Bvaoefield's  assistance  Petrie  found  anothc^ 
yraageonviet  "wiio  had  escaped  freift  the  settlem^it  so  long  before  that 
he  had  almost  fei^atten  his  own  la&gtiage.     His  name  was  James  Davis, 
otherwise  "  ]>fimaiboi,"  and  the  story  of  his  ^qperienoes  among  the 
ahongines  is  of  the  most  interesting  character.    Andrew  Petrie  tms  for 
mie  time  actiMig  «»  foreisian  of  works  of  the  Royal  Engineer's  Depart- 
meat  at  Bnabane,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country  «cqaired  in  this 
snrioe  was  ^  the  |pnea(tost  usststanoe  to  the  first  free  Rettle!*s.     Duriyig 
the  year  1840  Surveyor  Stapleton  and  his  assistant  were  murdered  by 
sbonguies  near  ihb  head  waters  of  the  Logan.     The  culprits  were 
eaptured  -in  the  foliowing  year,  and,  after  trial,  were  found  guilty  and 
esfictfted.     But  this  w^as  only  one  of  a  series  of  similar  otttragess  the 
hUoks  in  the  esHier  days  of  free  settlement  in  Qoeensland  being 
parlieuiarly  troublesome.     In  1840  Patrick  Leslie  crossed  the  Great 
Dividing  Range  thnmgh  Cunningham's  Gap,  and  formed  a  station  on 
the  Ck>ndamine  River,  and  in  the  following  two  years  a  great  deal 
fi  useful  exploration  was  carried  out  by  the  brothers  Stewart  and 
^denham  Russell  in  the  Darling  Downs,  Wide  Bay,  and  Moreton 
&trict8.     Kew  South  Wales  squatters  followed  in  their  wake^  and 
RRich  country  was  taken  up  and  utilised  for  the  depasturage  of  she^ 
Mid  cattle.    In  1841  ihe  population  of  Moreton  Bay  numb^^  exactly 
^,  and  of  l^iese  only  67  were  free.     This  enumeiutdon  probably 
mduded  a  little  colony  established  by  grudging  permission  within 
7  miles  of  the    penal  settlement    as    a  Christian    mission  to    the 
ftbedgtnes.     The  colony  was  exclusively  German,  and  included  two 
i^egnlar   ministers  and    some    peasants   and    trodesmfen,  wit^  their 
^milies.     The  Colonial  Office  allowed  them  £1,298  in  four  years  for 
the  maintenance  of  19  adults  and  11  children.     No  good  accrued  to 
the  aborigines  from  their  ministrations^  as  the  blacks  fought  them 
isstead  of  listening  to  them,  and  on  one  occasion  the  missionaries  were 
driren  to  defend  tlieinsd  ves  with  their  muskets  against  their  assailants. 
Qoverament  aid  being  withdrawn,  the  mmimi  collapsed  as  a  rdigious 
^ISBcy,  and  became  «  purely  secular  settlement.     The  German  station 
ia  now  an  outlying  suburb  of  Brisbane,  where  some  of  the  mission 
station  buikiingB  may  still  be  se^%,  while  the  descendants  of  the 
<tfiginal  party  are  numerous  among  the  citiaens.     A  contemporaneous 
fflimon  of  similar  oha^aoter,  established  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handt,  of  the 
Chsrch  ai  Bngldlnd,  was  also  fruitless  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
<)f  Christianising  the  aboriginal  natives.     Indeed  the  blacks  at  this 
^ne  were  too  warlike  to  tolerate  white  apprtiach  in  any  guise. 

In  1842  Governor  Gipps,  visited  Brisbane^   and  is  said   to  have 
Si^en  directions  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  streets  in  all  subsequent 
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surveys— a  very  short-sighted  policy.  His  Excellency  subsequently 
reported  to  the  Colonial  Office  the  existence  of  forty-five  squat- 
tages  within  50  miles  of  Brisbane.  In  1842  the  export  of  wool 
was  1,800  bales.  In  the  returns  of  1844  the  population  is  given  as 
471  ;  and  the  stock  consisted  of  660  horses,  13,^95  cattle,  and  184,651 
sheep.  From  the  date  of  the  Governor's  visit  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was  apparent.  Moreton 
Bay  was  opened  to  free  settlement ;  and  to  provide  the  requisite 
holdings  for  expected  immigrants,  Brisbane  was  proclaimed  a  land 
district,  the  first  sale  of  Crown  Lands  being  held  there  on  the  7  th 
July,  1842.  The  first  steamer  of  the  Hunter  River  Steam  Navigation 
Company  which  visited  the  harbour  arrived  the  same  year,  and 
continued  for  a  time  to  ply  regularly  between  Sydney  and  Moreton 
Bay.  The  service  was  afterwards  discontinued,  one  or  two  small 
sailing  vessels  being  found  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  trade.  The 
prisoners  had  now  been  removed  ;  the  old  penal  settlement  being  a 
thing  of  the  past,  a  military  commandant  was  no  longer  wanted,  and 
the  principal  authority  was  vested  in  a  civil  officer — Captain  VVickham, 
II.N.,  being  appointed  first  police  magistrate; — and  in  1843  Moreton 
Bay  was  granted  representation  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative 
Council,  as  it  existed  under  the  old  constitution. 

In  1844  Leichhardt  started  out  on  his  first  expedition  from  Jimbour 
Station,  on  the  Darling  Downs,  to  Port  Essington,  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  Gilbert,  the  naturalist  of  the  party,  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  aborigines  during  a  night  attack,  and  Leichhardt  and  his 
companions  reached  their  destination  after  almost  incredible  sufferings. 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  the  explorers  returned  to  Sydney 
b^  sea,  and  were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  A  public 
subscription  was  instituted,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  £200  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Leichhardt.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  donation  of  £1,000 
from  the  Government,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Legislative  Council  were 
voted  to  him  and  formally  conveyed  to  the  intrepid  and  successful 
explorer  by  the  Speaker  from  the  Chair.  Port  Essington  was,  however, 
subsequently  abandoned  as  a  port  of  settlement. 

In  the  early  days  of  free  settlement  a  struggle,  which  continued  for 
over  twenty  years,  was  begun  between  the  squatters  and  the  selectors 
for  the  possession  of  the  public  lands  of  the  colony.  This  fight  for  the 
soil  may  be  considered  as  having  been  definitely  determined  in  favour 
of  the  selectors  by  the  passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Alienation  Acts  of 
1866  and  1868.  Another  question  which  gave  rise  to  constant  rancour 
was  the  emplojrment  of  convict,  as  against  free  labour. 

The  aborigines  continued  to  give  the  colonists  trouble  during  the  early 
years  of  the  settlement.  A  new  track  had  been  formed  to  the  Darling 
Downs,  and  along  this  route  the  blacks  showed  themselves  especially 
bold  and  hostile.  At  a  point  on  the  road  which  led  from  Ipswich  to 
the  mountains  they  boldly  attacked  a  caravan  of  bullock  drays,  and  the 
drivers  and  attendants  fled  for  their  lives.     The  drays  were  looted  by 
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the  yictorious  aborigines^  who  burnt  whatever  they  could  not  consume. 
Thereupon  the  aquattera  assembled  in  force  to  make  reprisals,  and 
organised  a  foray  upon  the  plunderers.  They  found  the  tracks  of  the 
natives,  and,  following  them  up,  forced  the  band  to  disperse  and  take 
refuge  on  Hay's  Peak.  Many  of  the  natives  were  killed,  but  the 
survivors  remained  untamed ;  aod  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  as  a  permanent  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
range,  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  travellers  by  this  route. 
Elsewhere,  however,  the  blacks  could  not  be  kept  under  control,  and 
the  early  forties  were  marked  by  murders  of  settlers — men,  women, 
and  children — and  wholesale  outrage,  incendiarism,  and  pillage. 

Late  in  the  year  1845  Major  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  Surveyor- General 
of  New  South  Wales,  started  out  on  his  famous  exploration  of  tropical 
Australia,  at  the  head  of  a  little  army.  Edmund  Kennedy  was  his 
second  in  command,  and  he  took  with  him  besides  a  surgeon,  twenty- 
eight  men,  eight  bullock  drays,  three  horse  drays,  and  two  boats.  He 
was  absent  about  a  year,  and  discovered  many  splendid  rivers  and  a 
i^resLt  deal  of  fine  country;  and  his  expedition  did  much  to  enlai-ge 
ilie  geographical  knowledge  of  Central  Queensland. 

The  first  Queensland  newspaper,  the  "  Moreton  Bay  Courier,"  began 
publication  in  1846,  and  still  exists  as  the  "Brisbane  Courier." 
Communication  by  steamer  between  the  capital  and  Ipswich  was 
established  about  the  same  time ;  and  Moreton  Bay  was  declared  a 
port  of  entry,  with  resident  Customs  Officers. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  essayed  the  formation  of  a  colony  at  Port 
Curtis,  to  be  called  North  Australia,  to  consist  of  "  exiles,"  or  criminals 
^ho  had  merited  by  good  behaviour  some  alleviation  of  their  lot,  and 
Colonel  Barney  was  sent  out  to  establish  this  probationary  penitentiary. 
However,  the  scheme  fell  through,  and  Barney  was  re-called. 

Leichhardt  again  took  the  field,  and  left  Jimbour  Station,  Darling 
Downs,  in  the  month  of  December,  1846,  just  as  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
was  returning  from  his  expedition  to  Tropical  Australia.  Leichhardt's 
intention  was  to  cross  the  Continent  from  east  to  west,  making  for  the 
settlement  at  Swan  Kiver,  in  Western  Australia.  The  attempt, 
however,  ended  in  failure ;  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  explorers, 
the  party  became  fever-stricken,  a  flock  of  goats  had  to  be  abandoned, 
most  of  the  bullocks  and  some  of  the  horses  and  mules  were  lost,  and 
a  retreat  had  to  be  made  to  the  confines  of  settlement.  Another 
expedition,  made  by  Leichhardt  to  the  Pitzroy  Downs,  discovered  by 
Mitchell,  was  also  unsuccessful  in  its  results.  A  Government  Surveyor 
named  Burnett  made  a  useful  journey  of  exploration  in  1847,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  forming  the  hinterland 
of  Wide  Bay.  The  Burnett  Biver  bears  tins  explorer's  nama  In  1847, 
Edmund  Kennedy  was  sent  out  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Barcoo  of 
Mitchell,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  identical  with  the 
Cooper's  Creek  of  Sturt.     Kennedy  soon  set  this  question  at  rest,  and 
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disc(K'ered  on  his  own  aoeount  the  Thompson,  one  of  the  principal 
affiuente  of  the  Borooo^  or  Victoria. 

The  faeguming  of  the  year  1848  saw  LeichhaiKlt  osoe  more  auiking 
a  plunge  into  the  unmapped  wilderness,  but  this  tine  lie  did  not 
return.  He  'set  forth  poorly  pitr^isioned,  in  all  save  live  stock,  and 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  annnunition,  to  realise  his  great  trans> 
Continental  project ;  anid  nothing  more  is  known  than  tliat  he -reached 
the  Cogoon  River.  The  Bame  year  another  ill-fated  erpedition  set 
ont ;  this  time  for  the  north.  The  leader  was  Edmuind  Kennedy,  and 
his  destination  Cape  York.  He  took  with  him  eleven  white  «Qien  and 
a  black  boy.  Of  ihe  whole  party,  only  the  black  boy  and  two  of  the 
white  men  returned  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  perished,  the  leader  having 
been  i^^eared  by  the  natives. 

A  number  of  Chinese  were  imported  in  1848  to  act  as  uhepherds  to 
the  squatters,  there  being  at  that  time  a  great  dearth  of  this  kind  of 
labour.  Emigration  from  Great  Britain  of  free  colonists  of  a  auperior 
class  was  also  encouiwged,  with  a  view  to  the  counteraction  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  convict  system.  Among  the  foremost  leaders  of  this 
movement  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Lang,  who  had  visited  Brisbane  in 
the  year  1846.  He  was  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  young  colony 
hundreds  of  artisans  and  their  families ;  but  the  promoter  of  this  type 
of  immigration  frequently  came  into  collision  with  the  authorities  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  One  of  the  ships  chartered  under  his  auspices,  the 
"Fortitude,"  gave  its  name  to  Fortitude  Valley,  now  a  well-known 
section  of  the  City  of  Brisbane. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  history  of  the  settlement  is  chiefly  a 
record  of  disputes  between  the  squatters,  who  were  desirous  of  a 
renewal  of  transportation  in  order  to  obtain  cheap  labour,  and  Uie 
great  bulk  of  the  free  population,  who  were  decidedly  averse  to  any 
such  proposal.  The  outcome  of  this  warfare  between  the  two  parties^ 
combined  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  young  cok>ny)  was  the  gradual 
growth  of  a  keen  aspiration  for  independent  Government.  The  first 
public  meeting  held  in  Brisbane  to  discuss  this  matter  was  convened  in. 
January,  1851  ;  and  the  movement  thus  inangurated  was  continued 
until  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  granting  d  separation  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  in  1859.  Moreton  Bay  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Residency  in  1853,  and  the  Police  Magistrate,  Captain  Wickham, 
was  appointed  f  rst  €k)vemment  Resident. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  gold  fever  in  1852,  there  was  a  heavy  exodus 
of  population  from  the  northern  districts  to  Victoria.  As  happened 
in  all  the  other  colonies,  ordinary  business  of  all  kinds  was  paralysed > 
and  those  who  could  not  go  to  die  di^ngs  themselves  organised  and 
supported  expeditions  for  vigorously  proepecting  all  parts  of  the 
occupied  districts  which  were  regarded  as  likely  to  be  gold-bearing. 
However,  notiiing  substantial  came  of  the  researches  made  at  this  time 
in  the  Moreton  Bay  District,  and  it  was  long  believed  that  northern 
Australia  was  destitute  of  rich   deposits  of  the  precious  metal,  an 
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erroneovs  idea  tliat  wae  afterwards  amply  diasipated  in  the  niagiiifioent 
disoofenes  at  Gharters  Towers,  the  Croydon,  the  HodgkinBon,  thfe- 
Palmer,  the  Etberidge,  the  Gilbert,  the  Woolgar,  M&mt  Morgan,  and 
various  odier  rich  finds.  In  course  of  time  people  recovered  their 
composive,  and  enterprise  again  flowed  in  its  oixiinary  channels.  The 
cititiT^fian  of  ootton  was  attempted,  but  not  on  a  large  scale ;  the 
coal  messores  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  and  the  Bremer  were 
worked  with  redoubled  energy,  and  wheat-growing  and  arrowroot 
culture  were  b^un. 

The  aborigines  centiaued  to  give  trouble  to  the  settlers  in  the- 
frontier  distnets.  On  one  occasion  four  or  five  hundred  nativea 
combined  to  attack  a  station  in  the  Maranoa  District,  and  were  beaten 
off  while  attempting  to  storm  the  hut  in  which  the  hands  had 
eoticnehed  themselves.  In  1851,  the  first  wool  ship  from  Moreton  Bay- 
sailed  direct  to  London;  and  in  1^  same  year  Brisbane  became  a 
place  for  holding  a  Circuit  Court.  The  Judge  sat  in  the  chapel  of  the 
old  conviet  barracks,  an  apartment  which,  after  separation,  was  used 
as  a  Legislative  Assembly  Chamber;  and  again,  until  its  demolition^ 
aoeoaimodated  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland. 

The  &CMi*retam  of  Leichhardt  was  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety  to  the 
c«4oaist8y  and  the  most  circurastantial  rumours  reached  them  that  the 
intrepid  explorer  had  met  with  an  untimely  end.  These  romoura 
became  so  prevalent  and  disquieting  that  at  length  Hovenden  Hely,  a 
former  officer  of  the  ill-starred  Leiclihardt,  was  sent  out  in  January,. 
1S52,  to  search  for  the  missing  expedition.  Be  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  quest,  however,  and,  his  provisions  running  short,  he  was  compelled 
to  beat  a  retreat  to  the  settlements.  In  1855,  A.  C.  Gregory  took  up 
the  sohition  of  the  mystery  of  the  interior,  and  made  extensive 
«?xp]oFations  in  north-west  Australia  and  the  country  around  the  Gulf 
erf  Carpentaria ;  but,  so  far  as  the  fate  of  Leichhardt  was  concerned,, 
be  was  equally  unauccessful. 

In  the  year  1855,  the  Fitzroy  River  was  first  navigated,  and  the* 
^jaoeot  oooBtiy  speedily  taken  up  by  the  squatters.  At  Canoona,  a 
station  oo\j  7  miles  distant  from  the  point  of  debarkation,  a  patch  of 
rich  alluvial  gi^d  deposits  was  subsequently  found,  and  the  discovery 
vas  so  exaggerated  by  nraiour,  that  a  fleet  of  vessels  from  all  the  ports  in 
Autndasia  made  a  speedy  appearance  in  Keppel  Bay,  conveying  an 
iounense  rosh  of  diggers  and  adventurers  from  all  quarters;  ev^i  New^ 
Zealand  being  represented  A  township  immediately  sprang  np  ;  but 
all  the  payable  gold  was  soon  exhausted,  and  starvation  stared  thousanda 
^  adventurers  in  the  face.  The  country  around  was  scoured  for  the 
precious  metal,  and  was  declared  barren,  though  since  then  thousands 
of  ounces  have  been  taken  from  it.  The  diggers  were  at  their  wits* 
^^  when  the  Goveman^its  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
fiespatdied  Bteamsrs  to  take  away  such  as  had  been  unable  to  leave  at 
their  own  cost,  or  with  the  help  of  ihe  friends  they  had  left  behind 
theuL 
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The  memory  of  the  lost  Leichhardt  was  suddenly  revived,  in  18^ 
hy  the  curious  story  told  by  a  convict  named  Garbut,  who  had  been 
frontier  bushman,  and  who  offered  the  disclosure  of  a  great  secret  as  ti 
price  of  bis  liberty.  He  stated  that  he  had  paid  a  visit,  far  beyond  tl 
outposts  of  settlement ;  in  fact,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Continent,  t< 
colony  of  absconders  from  the  old  penal  depots.  These  outlaws  hj 
been  chanced  upon  by  Leichhardt  in  the  course  of  his  expedition,  &] 
they,  fearing  disclosure  and  punishment,  had  compelled  him  aud  1 
party  to  remain  with  them.  Public  sympathy  eagerly  caught  hold 
the  fable,  and  Gregory  was  again  sent  out  to  search  for  the  Ic 
explorer.  Garbut's  tiction  was  easily  exploded  by  a  passage  throu| 
his  invented  paradise,  where  the  only  thin>;  the  search  expedition  foun 
which  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  identified  with  Leichhardt,  was  t] 
letter  "  L,"  cut  into  a  tree  growing  near  the  Barcoo  River.  Gregoi 
traversed  a  large  area  of  unknown  country,  and  was  received 
Adelaide  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Moreton  Bay  entrance  was  the  scene  of  a  deplorable  shipping  disast 
in  1856,  when  the  immigrant  vessel,  "  Phcebe  Dunbar,"  grounded  j 
Amity  Point,  Stradbroke  Island.  In  the  same  year,  eleven  persoi 
were  murdered  by  the  aborigines  at  Hornet  Bank,  on  the  l)aws< 
Kiver.  On  the  6th  September,  1858,  Brisbane  was  proclaimed  a  mut 
cipality.  On  the  10th  December,  1859,  the  whole  of  New  South  Wal 
north  of  Point  Danger  was  proclaimed  a  separate  colony  under  tl 
name  of  Queensland. 

The  work  of  exploration  continued  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forwai^ 
In  1858-9,  William  Landsborough  explored  in  detail  a  considerab 
stretch  of  territory  on  the  Isaacs  and  Suttor  Rivers;  and  Geor| 
Elphinstone  Dalrymple  organised  an  expedition  by  land/  and  rs 
down  the  Buixlekin  towards  the  sea,  while  a  schooner  sailed  up  tl 
coast  to  meet  him  at  Upstart  Bay.  In  1861,  Burke  and  Wil 
(concerning  whose  expedition  something  has  already  been  said  i 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Victoria),  after  traversiii 
the  continent  from  Melbourne  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  perish* 
from  privation  on  the  return  journey  in  the  Great  Stony  Desert  < 
Sturt.  This  ill-starred  expedition  crossed  and  re- crossed  the  only  po 
tion  of  Queensland  which,  up  to  then,  remained  unexplored,  viz.,  tl 
extreme  west,  from  Cooper's  Creek  to  the  great  Gulf ;  and  three  reli< 
expeditions  simultaneously  set  forth  from  bases  of  operations  wide! 
apart  to  rescue  them,  or  to  ascertain  their  fate,  and  these  added  great) 
to  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  interior.  The  relief  expedition  und< 
McKinlay,  with  whom  was  W.  O.  Hodgkinson,  started  from  the  soutl 
and  ultimately  reached  the  coast,  where  the  party  found  Captai 
Norman,  R.N.,  on  the  Albert  River  with  H.M.S.  "  Victoria,"  and  tl 
wreck  of  the  tender  "  Firefly  "  moored  as  a  hulk  in  the  stream.  Til 
second  relief  expedition,  led  by  Commandant  Fred.  "Walker,  started  f  roi 
thq  Bauhinia  Downs,  on  the  Dawson  River,  on  the  7th  Septembe 
1861,  and  proceeded  north-westerly,  via  the  head- waters  of  the  Alic 
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and  Thompson  Rivers.  Walker  discovered  and  named  the  Norman, 
icd  after  considerable  exploration  in  the  north-west  of  the  colony, 
made  his  way  by  the  Gilbert  Ranges  and  the  Burdekin  River  to  Port 
Denl«<m,  JUndsborough,  the  leader  of  the  third  relief  expedition,  did 
T^t  succeed  in  tracing  the  route  of  Burke  and  Wills,  but  he  was,  never- 
tit'Iesa.  received  in  Melbourne  with  every  mark  of  public  appreciation. 
A  noteworthy  expedition  of  this  period  was  that  of  the  brothers  Frank 
i3  J  Alexander  Jardine,  who  essayed  the  transport  of  a  mob  of  cattle 
"  Simerset,  Cape  York,  and  who  literally  fought  their  way  through 
i-rdes  of  hostile  blacks,  ultimately  arriving  at  their  destination  in 
•aHy.  In  1866,  a  man  named  Hume,  pretending  to  have  authentic 
nftrmation  concerning  the  fate  of  Leichhardt,  managed  to  induce  a 
*nple  of  believers  to  accompany  him  to  Cooper's  Creek.  Reaching  the 
■rf*k  the  travellers  for  four  days  journeyed  inwards  without  water, 
>y\  then  they  separated,  each  man  hunting  for  the  precious  fluid  by 
-iT'^elf.  One  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  water,  and  returned  to  the 
•►Q-iezvuus  only  to  discover  that  his  comrades  had  departed ;  so  he 
'fit  on  to  a  station  for  help.  Searchers  sent  out  with  succour  found 
'irr  body  of  Hume  beside  that  of  his  horse,  which  he  had  killed  in 
•dt-r  to  drink  its  blood.  The  corpse  of  the  other  man  was  afterwards 
li'^'^vered  in  another  direction.  Some  years  later  a  pereon  named 
'^nithorpe,  frontier  bushman  and  squatter,  also  professed  to  have  found 
■*i:'^  of  the  lost  explorer,  but  he  never  suffered  them  to  be  seen,  and 
.>  assertions  were  received  with  incredulity. 

The  Royal  Letters  Patent  creating  the  colony  of  Queensland  wei-e 

-jhI,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  13th  May,  1859.    The  first  Governor 

■•j'jinted  by  the  Crown  to  the  superintendence  of  the  young  province 

'  is  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  who  arrived  in  Brisbane  by  the  war 

•rette  "Cordelia,**  on  the  10th  December,  1859,  and,  on  landing, 

nnUy  proclaimed  the  colony,  amidst  universal  jubilation. 

THe  territory  over  which  Governor  Bowen  had  been  appointed  to 

^*  was  noble  as  regards  area  and  magnificent  in  point  of  resources. 

--itended  for  1,300  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  900  miles  from 

■'•*  to  west,  including  great  varieties  both  of  soil  and  climate,  and 

*-ni*hing  the  products  both  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.     It 

'tQpied  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  and  comprised  an 

■^  of  66^,497  square  miles,  being  thus  more  than  twice  the  size  of 

>rT  South  Wales  and  nearly  eight  times  that  of  Victoria. 

B^des  the  Royal  Letters  Patent  creating  the  colony  and  appointing 

*•  Of.vemor,  there  was  a  second  order  which  invested  His  Excellency 

•^H  specific  powers  to  make  laws  and  provide  for  the  administration 

*  ,wtioe,  while  the  Grovemor  of  New  South  Wales  was  empowered  to 

''ite  a  nucleus  of  a  local  Parliament  by  appointing  for  four  years  such 

'j^m  as  he  might  deem  qualified  to  sit  in  the  new  Legislative  Council. 

^^  Oovemor  of  Queensland  was  charged  with  the  task  of  completing- 

'^  p^9onnel  of  the  Ck>ancil  by  additional  nominations  of  members. 

•r.h  life  tenure.     With  respect  to  the  election  of  members  to  form  the 
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representative  chjunber,  the  Legblative  Assembly,,  the  fronehuie  was 
limited  to  such  residents  as  had  at  least  the  qoAlification  of  a  ^10 
^Minqgl  lodger's  tenancy.  Great  dissadsf action  was  expressed  in  the 
new  colony  at  the  exduMon  from  its  territorial  area  of  tbe  rich  territorr 
comprising  tbe  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  and  the  New  England  Dis- 
tricts ;  and,  for  years  after,  this  north-eastern  portion  of  the  mother 
colony  indulged  in  sporadic  outbreaks  of  quickly  subsiding  agitation  for 
union  with  Queensland. 

The  population  of  tbe  new  colony  at  the  date  of  its  separation  was 
^out  25,000.  The  pastoral  industry  was  almost  the  only  one  deserv- 
ing the  name,  agriculture  being  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  maize  <m<l 
of  hay,  and  mining  was  represented  by  a  couple  of  coal  pits  of  small 
output.  Three-fourths  of  the  richest  pastond  land  in  the  colony  wore* 
untenanted  save  by  aborigines ;  and,  though  population  was  increas- 
ing, it  was  but  at  a  slow^  rate.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
separate  government,  there  was  not  a  seaport  town  in  the  colony  to  the 
wharfs  of  which  a  laden  ship  of  1,000  tons  could  approach  ;  and  theni 
was  also  scarcely  a  made  road  in  the  whole  territory,  although  the  citv 
of  Brisbane  had  been  proclaimed  a  municipality  on  the  6th  Septembet 
of  the  year  preceding. 

AYith  the  Governor  came  Mr.  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  who  had,  lik* 
His  Excellency  himself,  served  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  gentleman  was  appointed  by  Sir  George  Bowen  to  act  as  Colon ia 
Secretary  and  First  Minister.  On  his  return  to  England  some  few  yeari 
later,  Mr.  Herbert  became  Pennanent  Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
OtiSce.  The  elections  for  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  were  heM  earl^ 
in  the  year,  and  the  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  jVIay 

1860,  ninety  years  and  a  few  days  after  the  date  when  Cuptain  Cook 
visited  Moreton  Bay, 

During  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  first  Herbert  Ministry,  legislatior 
dealing  with  primary  and  secondary  education  was  adopted.  Th< 
former  was  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  the  administration  delegater 
to  a  nominee  board,  while  provision  was  made  for  the  latter  by  atibrd 
ing  facilities  for  the  founcUng  of  grammar  schools  under  trustees,  wit! 
endowments  from  the  consolidated  revenue.  On  the  6th  November,  1 86C 
State-aid  to  religion  was  withdrawn.  In  1861,  laws  of  equal  imporl 
ance  were  passed ;  among  them  measures  providing  for  municipa 
government,  and  for  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  the  latter  founded  oi 
the  Torrens  system.  The  first  census  was  taken  on  the  7th  of  April 
in  the  same  year,  when  the  population  of  the  colony  was  found  to  b 
30,059<  The  first  telegraph  message  was  despatched  on  the  10th  of  th 
saxae  month.     The  first  State  trial  (Regina  v.  Pugh)  took  place   i; 

1861,  the  question  at  issue  being  the  right  of  free  discusnon,  an 
resulted  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  The  first  Queensland  Exhibitio 
was  opened  on  the  29th  October  in  this  year. 

During  the  provincial  connection  of  Moreton  Bay  with  New  Sout 
Wales,  thousands  of  immigrants  were  constantly  being  poured  int 
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^yduT,  the  oottliem  colony  li&ving^  perforoe,  to  be  content  with  an 
i«CKiJaoal  shipload.  With  the  advent  of  separate  Govecnment,  Queens- 
l^ti  inuigttT&ted  an  iiulepeDdent  immigration  system,  selecting  Mp. 
Henrr  Jordan,  who  proved  a  particalarly  efficient  agent,  to  advocate  in 
Eo^knd  the  adivantagies  of  the  colony  as  a  sphere  £or  enterprise.  Special 
iBdicemente  were  oflbred  by  the  liegislatnre  to  desirable  immigrants. 
T'j  those  who  ^Le&ayed  the  cost  of  their  own  passages  orders  were 
gnjLted  avaihaJble  in  payment  for  lands,  cepreseating  to  each  adult  J&I8 
^•a  tfriral,  aod  J&I2  additional  after  two  years'  residence,  two  ohildcen 
'riog  accepted  as  equai  to  one  adult.  An  extensive  traffic  in  these 
*  niers  inuniediately  sprang  up.  The  newly-anived  immigrantft  uncertain 
»bere  to  proceed  or  how  to  act  under  their  altered  condition  of  li£e, 
^*:n  easily  persuaded  to  sell  thetr  orders  at  Less  than  their  value,  and 
ri:epaqN»e  for  whiidi  they  were  issued  was  thua  defieated,  while  the  new* 
<^«en  drifted  into  hired  service  or  hung  about  the  towns ;  though  a 
<.rftam  proportion  did  take  up  land  and  settle  down*  Later,  on  a  Land 
Act  was  passed  which  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  agriculr 
'ini  reserves,  eaeh  containing  100  acres,  at  East  and.  West  Moreton^ 
^^ie  Bay^  Port  Cartis,  and  Keppel  Bay ;  and  reserv^ions  for  settle* 
^nt,  10,000  acres  in  extent,  were  to  be  defined  within  5  milea  of  every 
*jj^  of  500  inhabitants.  These  lands  were  made  available  to  selectors 
32  £1  per  acre,  payable  by  instalments.  As  a  result  of  its  immigration 
f*4iey,  the  colony  soon  received  a  large  accession  to  its  population ;  in 
'^r  first  four  years  alone  the  nimiber  added  was.  not  less  than  46^422. 

lulling  the  iirst  years  of  responsible  government  the  pastoral  industry 
n»  exceedingly  prosperous.  Settlers  were  constantly  pushing,  forward 
>  frontiers  of  settlement,  though  greatly  harassed  by  the  hostility  of 
i"  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Murders  by  the  blacks  of  solitary  shepherds 
^i  ^ragj^ing  stockmen  were  constantly  being  reported,  without  how- 
^'>«r,  exciting  much  more  than  passing  interest  and  annoyance.  The 
K-Armj  was  greatly  shocked,  therefore,  when  a  massacre  occurred  on  a 
"^SfT  %ale,  and  a  whole  family  named  Wills,  together  with  their 
^^D  hands,  zdneteen  persons  in  all,  were  slaughtered  by  the 
^>3ngiii£s  in  one  night.  This  outrage  was  followed  by  an  act  of  venge- 
^ihv  the  whites,  the  police,  assisted  by  volunteers,  killing  some  170 
*^<igmea  whom  they  pursued  to  the  Midway  Kanges. 

In  1S61,  Governor  Bowen  paid  a  visit  to  Cape  York  with  the  object 
'^i  ^«l*%tiIlg  a  station  to  replace  that  so  long  uselessly  maintained'  at 
^'Tt  Essington.  Nearly  every  commander  of  a  Queen's  ship  explorin^^ 
«-Utt  seas  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  colony  had  condemned  it^  and 
"ipr^bed  a  preference  for  Foi*t  Albany.  His  Excellency  confirmed 
-'"ir  recommendations,  and  appointed  as  Gk)vemment  Resident  Mr. 
Jtfdine,  who  waa  established  with  a  small  detachment  of  marines  at 
'"^aeraet,  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  inner  side  of  Albany  Island.  By 
^:i^  time  pastoral  settlement  had  spi'ead  all  along  the  coast  as  far  nortb 
«^  Cardwell ;  inland,  the  Thompson  Biver  was  being  rapidly  occupied ; 
^l  northward,  the  country  watered  by  the  Flinders  Biver ;  the  Plains 
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of  Promise  were  occupied  by  cattle,  and  the  hinterland  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  was  rapidly  taken  up  for  squattages.  fbctensive  deposits 
of  copper  ore  had  been  discovered  in  the  Peak  Downs  District,  and 
active  mining  operations  were  proceeding. 

The  second  Parliament  met  on  the  22nd  July,  1863,  and  did  not 
dissolve  until  the  29th  May,  1867,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  ics 
term,  the  Hon.  Robert  Herbert  retained  the  confidence  of  the  repre- 
sentative legislature.  On  the  21st  September;  1863,  the  Queensland 
Bank  Act  was  passed,  and  the  first  bank  having  its  headquarters  in  the 
colony  was  established  under  its  provisions.  The  bank  began  business 
in  October,  but  had  only  a  brief  life,  being  overwhelmed  in  the  financial 
cataclysm  of  1866. 

Just  after  the  accomplishment  of  separation,  a  movement  was 
initiated  by  a  public  company  to  construct  a  tramway  to  facilitate 
traffic  between  the  Darling  Downs  and  the  Bremer  at  Ij>swich,  to  which 
point  river  steamers  daily  plied  from  Brisbane.  This  project  collapsed, 
and  the  conception  of  a  railway  took  its  place.  The  starting  of  con- 
struction was,  however,  delayed  for. several  years,  owing  to  the  conten- 
tions which  arose  between  Brisbane  and  Ipswich  as  to  the  proper  point 
of  departure.  At  length  the  squatting  party  in  Parliament,  seeking  to 
de^l  out  a  rebuff  to  the  capital,  which  represented  the  democracy 
(mainly  immigrant)  of  the  colony,  decided  on  Ipswich,  and  the  w^ork 
of  construction  was  begun.  The  gauge  adopted  was  the  3  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  line  was  opened  from. Ipswich  to  Grandchester  on  the  31st 
July,  1865.  Brisbane  obtained,  as  some  compensation,  a  measure 
for  improving  the  access  to  the  town,  and  the  river  bar  and  the  fiats 
were  dredged  with  the  view  of  cutting  a  deep-water  channel.  Sugar 
culture  was  encouraged  by  liberal  arrangements  for  the  acquisition  of^ 
plantations  on  the  alluvial  lands  along  the  coastal  rivers  and  creeks  i 
and  the  first  sugar  from  Queensland  cane  was  manufactured  on  the 
9th  September,  1864.  The  growth  of  cotton  was  effectually  stimulated' 
by  liberal  bounties  granted  by  Parliament  on  the  export  of  the  staple, 
and  between  1867  and  1874  no  less  than  10,023,585  lb.  were  grown 
and  exported.  But  with  the  increase  of  production'  in  America, 
consequent  on  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  cessation  of 
the  pi-actice  of  paying  bounties,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
payable  results,  and  the  cultivation  died  out. 

The  revenue  of  the  young  colony  was  not,  of  course,  adequate  for 
defraying  the  cost  of  founding  its  institutions  and  carrying  out  greati 
public  works,  and  recourse  had  early  to  be  had  to  the  money  market  oi 
London,  where,  during  the  years  1861-3-4,  loans  had  been  authorised 
and  negotiated  aggregating  £1,856,236. 

From  January,  1860,  to  the  end  of  September  1865,  over  46,000 
immigrants  had  been  added  to  the  population  of  the  colony  ;  the  Bank 
of  Queensland,  with  local  share-holding  and  a  local  directorate,  had  beer^ 
established,  money  was  plentiful  and  credit  readily  obtained,  building 
societies  had  been  established,  and  business  enterprises  of  all  kindd 
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were  flomi&hmg.  In  1865,  however,  the  colony  was  forced  to  repeat 
the  bitter  experience  of  South  Australia  in  1841,  of  New  South  Wales 
in  1842,  and  of  New  Zealand  in  the  cold  days  of  financial  collapse  that 
succeeded  the  Yogel  policy  of  national  expansion  and  construction  of 
public  works.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  bor- 
rowed money  had  been  extravagant  and  in  not  a  few  instances  unjustili- 
able.  The  waste  of  money  on  railways  and  in  dredging  was  enormous, 
and  the  stopjjage  of  this  extravagance  was  coincident  with  one  of  those 
waves  of  depression  which,  from  time  to  time,  afflict  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  world.  Its  effects  were  felt  with  emphatic  severity  in 
V^aeenaland  ;  prices  of  pastoral  products  fell ;  the  banks  stopped  the 
granting  of  credit  and  called  in  their  advances.  Parliament  naturally 
tamed  its  hand  against  the  Herbert  Ministry  which  was  driven  fi^onit 
o£oe;  The  new  Ministry  was  led  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Macalister,  and 
attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of. disaster,  but  confusion  reigned  supreme, 
and  after  six  months  it  was  swept  aside.  The  Hon.  Robert  Herbert 
awn  essayed  the  task  of  governing  the  country  and  again  succumbed 
ifter  three  weeks'  trial.  On  the  7th  August  Macalister  once  more 
accepted  office  amid  the  wildest  public  panic.  The  failures  in  Great 
Britain  of  the  banking  firm  of  Overend  Gumey,  and  the  great  contrac- 
tors, Peto,  Brassey,  and  Betts,  who  had  the  contract  for  the  railway  then 
l«xng  constracted,  and  aho  for  the  Victoria  bridge,  had  greatly  intensi- 
tied  the  crisis  in  Queensland ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  storm  might  be 
weathered  with  the  help  of  a  freshly  authorised  loan.  The  Sydney 
agency  of  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  had  already  undertaken  to 
make  the  necessary  advances,  when  the  news  from  London  of  the  collapse 
of  that  institution  brought  total  wreckage  in  its  train.  The  Bank  of 
t^aeenaland  closed  its  doors  ;  investment  society  after  investment  society 
nu>idly  went  to  the  wall,  insolvencies  followed  each  other  in  bewildering 
SQcoesaion^.and  the  whole  fabric  of  social  polity  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
•ii^tegraitiiig.  The  Treasury  was  totally  depleted — trust  funds,  saving 
^Anks'  deposits,  and  ordinary  revenue  had  alike  disappeared.  Tenantt^ 
ce&$ed  to  pay  thoir  rants,  and  thousands  were  discharged  from  employ- 
ment, or  had  to  forego  the  receipt  of  their  salaries  ;  even  the  uav^-ies 
en^ged  in  railway  construction  were  turned  adrift  by  the  con^-ractors 
<«^ho  could  no  longer  pay  their  wagea  The  discharged  navvies  there- 
upon collected  in  a  menacing  body,  seized  a  train  going  to  Ipswich,  and 
marched  npon  the  city  of  Brisbane,  heralded  by  rumours  of  the  most 
alarming  description.  Reports  circulated  among  the  citizens  that  the 
malcontents  had  sworn  to  loot  the  shops  and  the  banks,  to  burn  down 
^Tovernment  House,  and  to  hang  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Grovemment  were  panic*stricken,  and  behaved  as  if  they 
▼ere  demen^ied,  their  abject  terror  serving  only  to  augment  the  public 
alarm.  The  police  were,  however,  armed,  and  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  provided  with  batons,  and  sworn  in  as  special  constables.  Many 
citizens  were  also  sworn  in,  but  the  only  things  served  out  to  them  for 
the  protection  of  the  community  were  badges  and  rosettes.     When  the 
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navvies  arrived  they  were  found  to  number  only  125  very  weary 
famished  men  ;  but  they  were  speedily  reinforced  by  many  of  the  local 
unemployed.  The  Riot  Act  was  read,  the  police  loaded  their  rifles 
with  ball  cartridges,  and  the  men  were  headed  oflF  to  a  vacant  reserve 
on  the  flank  of  Windmill  HilJ,  where  they  were  furnished  with  food  and 
addressed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  others.  Employment  -w^as 
found  for  them  on  relief  works,  where  they  received  5s.  a  day  and 
rations,  and  the  difliculty  was  tided  over. 

This  diversion  gained  for  the  Ministry  a  little  breathing  time,  of 
which  they  proceeded  to  make  immediate  use.  Parliamentary  sanctitiii 
was  obtained,  and  £300,000  of  Treasury  bills  at  short  dates,  and  beai-in  «jr 
10  per  cent,  interest,  were  issued,  and  realised  £298,671,  thus  staving 
off  the  total  collapse  which  apparently  was  imminent.  One  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  Treasury  notes  of  £1  each,  serving  alike  as  relief 
to  the  Government  and  as  a  currency,  were  also  put  into  circulation, 
•and  other  devices  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  avert  financial  ruin. 
Just  prior  to  this  great  crisis.  Kanakas  to  work  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions were  first  introduced  into  the  colony,  and  the  germ  of  a  disin- 
tegrating social  factor  was  thus  sown  which  was  destined  to  produce 
unpalatable  fruit  in  later  years  of  development.  In  the  month  of 
September,  1867,  a  miner  named  James  Kash,  while  wandering  in  the 
Wide  Bay  district,  found  indications  of  gold,  and  in  a  day  or  two  had 
washed  out  sufficient  of  the  precious  meted  to  represent  a  value  of  some 
£200  or  £300.  The  news  soon  became  known  far  and  wide,  and 
the  discovery  was  announced  to  the  authorities.  Nash  led  the  Gold 
Commissioner  and  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Maryborough  tD 
the  scene  of  his  fortunate  find.  The  whole  of  Queensland  was  in  a 
turmoil,  and  thousands  of  impoverished  settlers  gathered  to  the  new 
'*rush."  Then  was  unearthed  the  Curtis  nugget,  containing  £3,000 
worth  of  gold,  and  a  tremendous  influx  of  diggers  set  in  fi*om  all 
parts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  town  of  Gympie  sprang 
up,  and  many  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  were  found  to  contain 
gold  in  alluvial  deposit.  The  discovery  was  opportune,  and  gavo  a 
new  impetus  to  the  hopes  of  the  colonists.  The  field  was  situated  about 
100  miles  north  of  Brisbane,  and  has  since  proved  one  of  the  most 
important  gold-producing  centres  of  the  colony. 

During  the  Macalister  regime  a  Stamp  Duties  Act  was  passed,  also 
an  important  measure  dealing  with  the  alienation  of  the  Crown  lands  : 
but  the  result  of  the  general  election  failed  to  confirm  Mr.  Macalister's 
policy,  and  his  Ministry  was  succeeded  by  tliat  of  the  Hon.  Robert  R. 
Mackenzie,  who,  retaining  office  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  appealed 
to  the  country,  and,  on  the  meeting  of  the  fourth  Parliament,  was 
defeated.  In  spite  of  the  political  instability,  the  colony  was  now,  once 
more,  upon  the  upward  grada  The  new  Land  Act  gave  greater  facilities 
for  settlement,  and  the  sugar  industry  began  to  give  signs  of  importance, 
and  to  replace  the  languishing  cotton  plantations.  By  the  end  of  1869 
there  were  in  the  colony  twenty-eight  sugar-mills  at  work. 
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Sir  Geoi^e  Bo  wen  surrendered  his  office  just  on  the  eve  of  the  new 
era  of  promise  and  financial  confidence,  leaving  the  colony  on  the  4th 
January,  1868.  The  Government  was  administered  till  the  14th  August 
following  by  the  Hon.  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  Maurice  Charles 
O'Connelly  President  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Sir  George  Bowen's 
socoessor,  Ck>lonel  Samuel  Wensley  Blackall,  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  office  on  the  14th  August,  1868. 

The  Hon.  Charles  LiUey's  Ministry  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
on  the  25th  November,  1868,  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  May,  1870. 
During  its  term  of  office  the  Civil  Service  Act  was  repealed,  a  number 
of  measures  dealing  with  court  procedure  were  passed,  and  amendments 
were  made  in  the  electoral  laws.  The  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  was 
changed*  by  making  provision  for  the  resumption,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Government^  of  lands  as  required  for  settlement,  subject,  however, 
to  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

Daring  Sir  Maurice  O'ConnelPs  administration,  and  early  in  the  year 
186dy  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  making  the  tour  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  paid  a  visit  to  Brisbane,  and  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

The  colony  continued  to  advance,  and  it  owed  no  little  of  its  prosperity 
to  the  successive  discoveries  of  gold  made  within  its  borders.  One  after 
the  other,  the  new  fields  afforded  scope  to  the  energies  of  the  digger, 
and  opened  up  fresh  avenues  for  the  employment  of  the  capital  of  the 
speculator.  Ravenswood,  the  Cape  Biver,  the  Gilbert,  the  Etheridge, 
Charters  Towers,  and  Cloncurry,  are  all  gold-bearing  areas,  still  worked, 
which  were  opened  up  about  this  period,  and  attracted  population  and 
invited  investment.  There  was,  however,  the  germ  of  future  trouble 
which  became  more  serious  as  the  years  went  by.  This  was  the  presence 
■among  white  people  of  an  alien  and  coloured  race.  The  expansion  of 
the  sugar  industry  had  created  a  demand  for  cheap  labour,  available  for 
employment  on  die  plantations.  An  old  South  Sea  whaling  captain, 
named  Robert  Towns,  who  had  accumulated  great  wealth  in  tt-ading 
with  the  South  Sea  Islanders  prior  to  settling  in  Sydney,  was  among 
the  earliest  to  engage  in  sugar-cane  growing  on  a  large  scale.  He  first 
took  up  a  plantation  on  the  Logan  Kiver ;  but  is  best  known  as  the 
2ounder  of  Townsville.  With  a  view  to  working  his  plantation  more 
cheaply  he  quietly  brought  to  the  colony  a  shipload  of  Kanakas,  as  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  are  termed ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  other 
planters  began  to  follow  his  example.  In  1868,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  legislate  restrictively  with  regard  to  the  trafiic  in  this  class  of  labour ; 
but  the  sugar  interest  had  become  politically  powerful,  and  the 
Legislature  confined  its  action  to  passing  an  Act  to  regulate  recruiting 
for  labour  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  conditions  of  the  contracts  made 
^ith  the  Jslanders.  The  early  records  of  "  black-birding "  cruises, 
And  the  scandal  connected  with  the  Hopeful  case,  cast  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  upon  the  entire  system.  The  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy 
eyed  with  severe  scrutiny  the  doings  of  the  labour  boats;  and  the  white 
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'w^orker^  in  the  colony  resented  the  competition  and  the  presence  among- 
tkem  of  an  inferior  and  an  alien  race.  They  alleged  that  cheapness  was 
the  only  cause  of  the  employment  of  savages  in  a  civilised  community 
and  the  capitalists  retorted  that  the  work  was  such  that  Europeans 
could  not  perform  it,  and  that  the  employment  of  Kanakas  had  enabled  an 
industry  to  be  developed,  which  otherwise,  like  the  culdvation  of  cotton,, 
would  not  have  been  possible — an  industry,  moreover,  which  indirectly 
fumiehed  employment  to  large  numbers  of  white  labourers  in  other 
departments  of  production  and  distribution.  Some  notion  of  the 
proportions  rapidly  attained  by  the  traffic  in  South  Sea  Island  labour 
may  be  formed  from  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  1868  (when 
official  statistics  first  became  available)  six  vessels  brought  437  males 
and  two  females  ;  in  1869  five  ships  brought  276  males  and  two  females; 
and  in  1870,  nine  ships  broueht  1,^94  males  and  18  females. 

In  the  year  1869  another  step  was  made  in  the  progress  of  public 
instruction,  provision  being  mode  under  State  subsidy  for  secondary 
education  by  the  establishment  of  the  Brisbane  Grammar  School.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1 870,  the  Hon.  Charles  Lilley  had  no  longer  the 
command  of  a  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  resigned.  The 
Hon.  (afterwards  Sir)  Arthur  Hunter  Palmer  was  thereupon  summoned 
to  form  a  Ministry,  and  two  months  later  he  obtained  a  dissolution.  On 
flieeting  the  new  Parliament,  Mr.  Palmer  found  that  his  policy  had 
been  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  electors ;  and  he  was  able  to  retain 
office  until  the  8th  January,  1874. 

Governor  Blackall,  the  most  popular  and  the  most  deeply  regretted 
of  all  the  representatives  of  Royalty  who  had  ruled  the  colony,  died  in 
office  on  the  2nd  January,  1871,  and  the  Government  was  administered 
by  the  Hon.  M.  0.  O'Connell,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council^ 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  on  the  12th  August 
following.  In  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year,  after  a  life  of' 
rather  more  than  six  months,  the  iifth  Parliament  wcis  dissolved  ;  but 
the  succeeding  one,  opened  in  November,  brought  no  change  in  the 
administration. 

The  Queensland  National  Bank,  which  has  been  a  fertile  source  of 
political  trouble,  and  in  connection  with  which  there  has  been  such  a 
vast  amount  of  litigation,  was  founded  in  1871,  and  was  opened  on  the 
2nd  of  June  that  year. 

In  the  year  1872  immense  deposits  of  tin  were  discovered  near 
the  south-eastern  border  of  the  colony,  at  a  place  now  famous  as 
Stanthorpe,  and  alciost  simultaneously  attention  was  directed  to  the 
extensive  lodes  of  copper  ore  on  the  Mount  Perry  Run,  Burnett 
District.  The  existence  of  opal  in  the  northern  part  of  Queensland 
was  also  brought  to  light,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  discovery 
of  extensive  beds  of  this  gem  on  the  Bulloo,  in  the  Warrego  District. 
The  mineral  discoveries  at  Stanthorpe  and  Mount  Perry  were  only  the 
precursors  of  others  equally  rich  and  extensive,  and  the  colonists  found 
that  they  were  dowered  with  every  kind  of  hidden  wealth  that  only  awaited 
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their  exploitation.  A  heavj  fall  in  the  market  price  of  tin  and  copper 
someirhiit  checked  the  extravagances  of  their  day  dreams,  and  great  loseea 
vrere experienced  by  many  who- had  indulged  in  too  eager  speculation.  la 
1872 the  discoFcry  of  coal  in  the  Wide  Bay  District  added  a  further  area 
to  the  proved  coal  measures  of  the  colony  ;  but  the  mineral  discovery  of 
the  most' sensstional  character  during  tliis  year  was  that  of  the  Palmer 
gold*  field  by  Mr.  William  Hann,  who  had  been  despatched  to  explore 
and  prospect  for  minerals  in  the  wild  country  outside  the  limits  of 
ftettkaneot^  in  the  base  of  the  Cape  York  Peninsula.  Mr.  Hann  had 
dissociated  with  him  Mr.  Taylor,  a  geologist  of  established  reputation, 
while  Dr.  Tate  accompanied  the  party  in  the  capacity  of  botanist. 
Prospecting  was  conducted  over  a  very  wide  area  of  country,  and 
several  important  geographical  disf^overi«s  were  made,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  that  of*  the  Palmer  Elver,  named  after  the  Premier. 
Here  prospects  of  gold,  were  found  by  Mr.  Warner,  the  surveyor  of  the 
expedition,  a  discovery  which  subsequently  resulted  in  the  development 
*A  one  of  the  richest  gold*fields  in  Australia,  though  the  man  who 
4'h&aeed  upon,  it  thought  himself  fortunate  in  l)eing  rewarded  by 
half  a  pound  of  coarse  fig  tobacco.  In  1873  James  Venture  Mulligan 
took  up  the  work  of  prospecting  for  gold  at  the  point  where  Hann  had 
kh  off,  and- was  fortunate  in  finding  payable  ''shows''  for  some  40 
miles  in  the  bed  of  the  Palmer  River.  Acting  on  Mulligan's  advice 
the  Government  opened  Cooktown,  and  sent  up  officers  to  that 
;!old-tield.  After  prospecting  and  finding  gold  for  80  miles  along  the 
<aaT9B  of  the  Palmer,  and  for  a  radius  of  40  miles  outside  the  Palmer, 
Malligan's  party  applied  for  and  obtained  the  Government  reward  of 
£1.000.  The  fame  of  Cooktown  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
^vilised  world,  and  a  great  ''rush"  set  in,  thousands  of  diggers 
svarmlng  to  the  spot  in  a  fleet  of  vessels,  which  were  moored  or 
anchored  hard  by  the  estaary  of  the  Endeavour  River,  where  Cook  had 
beadied  his  battered  barque  over  a  hundred  years  before.  Among  the 
invaders  came  hordes  of  Chinese,  and  the  friction  caused  by  their 
incrssion  on  the  field  occasioned  legislative  action,  which  excluded  mea 
^i  that  race  from  all  gold* bearing  areas  until  a  certain  period  had 
elapsed  after  discoveiy. 

I7p  to  this  time  Ipswich  had  been  the  terminus  of  the  railway  nearest 
the  coast,  but  it  was  now  resolved  to  remove  the  absurd  anomaly  of 
leaving  the  metropolis  and  prinoifial  seaport  still  disconnected  from  the 
TaQ way  system  of  the  colony,  and  in  January,  1873,  the  extension  of 
the  railway  from  Ipswich  to  Brisbane  was  begun.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  Captain  Moresby  unfurled  the  Union  Jack  in  New  Guinea, 
^d  fomudly  read  a  proclamation  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
^  Queen  Victoria ;  his  action,  however,  was  not  confirmed.  During 
this  cmise  the  blacksmith  on  board  Ii.M.S.  "Basilisk,"  Captaia 
Moresby's  vessel,  reported  the  discovery,  a  few  miles  inland,  of 
gold-bearing. quartz.  This  discovery  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
nnmeroos  visits  of   gold-hunting    diggers,  particularly  to  Sudest  and 
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Woodlark  Islands.  In  the  following  year  the  Hon.  Henry  Parkes,  at 
that  time  Colonial  Secretary  for  New  South  Wales,  addressed  a  minuttv 
to  Governor  Robinson,  advising  that  an  effort  be  made  towards  the 
colonisation  of  New  Guinea  under  British  auspices,  but  no  definite 
answer  was  received  from  the  Home  Government. 

Mr.  George  E.  Dalrymple  was  again  sent  out  by  the  Government  ii> 
1874  to  extend  his  researches  along  the  north-eastern  seaboard.  He  left 
Card  well  with  a  party  of  twenty-six  men,  including  thirteen  well 
armed  native  troopers,  in  the  cutters  "  Flying  Fish  "  and  "  Coquette  " 
—  crafts  of  some  10  or  12  tons  burden.  He  made  many  and 
important  discoveries,  passing  and  naming  rivers,  harbours,  and 
roadsteads,  and  finding  large  areas  of  rich  alluvial  coast  lands,  which 
proved  of  gi-eat  subsequent  value  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical 
products.  In  1875  the  settlement  at  Port  Albany,  lying  too  far  irom 
the  route  of  vessels  navigating  Torres  Straits,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  marines  were  withdrawn,  and  a  new  station  was 
established  by  the  Government  of  Queensland  on  Thursday  Island,  one 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Group,  in  Torres  Straits,  a  change  which 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

In  1875  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  again  came 
to  the  front,  while  a  large  public  meeting  held  at  Sydney,  in  the 
parent  colony,  also  declared  in  favour  of  the  [)rpposal.  The  **  Chevert,'* 
titted  out  by  the  Hon.  William  Macleay,  M.L.C.,  to  explore  south-west 
New  Guinea,  made  no  new  geographical  discoveries,  but  it  brought  back 
an  immense  collection  of  specimens  of  the  greatest  interest  to  naturalists. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  had  departed  from  the  colony  on  the 
12th  November,  1874,  and  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Mr. 
William  Wellington  Cairns,  on  the  23rd  January,  1876,  the  Govern- 
ment was  administered  once  more  by  the  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  Hon.  M.  C.  O'Connell.  Governor  Cairns  left  the  colony 
on  the  14th  March,  1877,  to  take  up  the  rdle  of  Administrator  of 
South  Australia,  and  the  Hon.  M.  C.  O'Connell  filled  the  vice-regal 
chair  until  the  10th  of  April  following,  when  Sir  Arthur  Edward 
Kennedy,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  took  up  the  responsibilities  of  Governor. 
During  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy's  absence  on  leave,  from  the  19th  March ^ 
1880,  till  the  22nd  November  of  the  same  year,  the  Hon.  Joshua  Peter 
Bell,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  administered  the  Grovern- 
ment.  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy  left  the  colony  on  the  2nd  May,  1883,  and 
the  Government  was  administered  by  Sir  Arthur  Hunter  Palmei% 
K.C.M.G.,  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  next  Governor,  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave. 

The  most  important  political  event  of  1878  was  the  restriction  of 
Chinese  immigration  into  the  colony.  At  that  time  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  about  18,000  or  19,000  of  these  aliens  distributed 
about  the  various  mining  fields.  At  May  town,  in  the  year  1878,  a 
serious  fracas  took  place  amongst  the  resident  Chinese,  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  several  of  their  number. 
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In  tiie  year  1879  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Thomas  Mcllwraith  succeeded 

the  Hon.  Joha  Douglas  as  Premier,  and  immediately  revived  the  project  of 

a  tninsoontinental  railway  on  the  land-grant  system.    The  new  Ministry 

iiad  no  difficulty  in  carrying  through  Parliament  a  Railway  Ck)mpanies 

Preliminary  Act,    which  conferred    upon   the   Government  power  to 

enter  into  treaties  for  the  construction  of  railways,  subject,  however, 

to  the  confirmation  by  Parliament  of  any  arrangement  that  might  be 

iidde  with  oontracting  syndicates.    An  association  of  British  capitalists 

ras  soon  negotiating  terms  with  the  Government  for  the  construction 

'{  the  long  canvassed  line  from  Charleville  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 

with  a  terminal  station  at  Point  Parker ;  and  General  Fielding  was  sent 

out  in  charge  of  an  expedition  of  engineers  to  report  upon  the  proposed 

ruute     This   report  was  so  favourable  that  a  preliminary  agreement 

vas,  after  some  delay,  signed  and  sealed  between  the  Government  and 

the  oontracting   syndicate.     The   squatting    interest    in    Parliament 

became  alarmed,  however,  at  the  large  resumption  from  squattages 

'Jiat  a  land-^p-aiit  system  of  railway  construction  would  involve.    They, 

dierefore,  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the  Government  and  formed 

s  third  party.     The  Opposition  was  led  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Samuel 

W.  Griffith,  a  gentleman  who  was  at  first  favourably  inclined  towards 

the  land  grant  railway 'scheme,  but  who  afterwards  opposed  it  most 

strenuously.     The  combination  of  the  regular  Opposition  and  the  third 

par:y  was  able  to  defeat  the  Government,  and  the  Mcllwraith  Ministry 

*a5  succeeded  by  one  led  by  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Griffith. 

Before  relinquishing  his  hold  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  portfolio, 
Mr.  McTlwraitli  made  his  historical  attempt  to  seize  New  Guinea  in 
IbbS.  Tired  of  long  and  vain  solicitations  to  Lord  Derby,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  island,  he 
i^metly  instructed  Mr.  Henry  M.  Chester,  the  Police  Magistrate  at 
Thursday  Island,  to  cross  Torres  Straits  and  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  Queensland^  to  hoist  the  British  Ensign  and  proclaim 
the  annexation  to  the  colony  of  that  part  of  the  island  not  claimed  by 
the  Dutch.  This  proceeding  was  not  authorised  by  the  Colonial  Office,. 
ml  after  some  hesitation  the  Imperial  authorities  repudiated  the  annex- 
ation. Lord  Derby,  however,  in  1884,  declared  a  British  Protectorate 
'»ver  a  part  of  unannexed  New  Guinea,  and  Germany  thereupon  seized 
the  remainder.  During  the  Mcllwraith  Government  the  Queensland 
and  South  Australian  boundary  was  fixed  by  Messrs.  Winnecke  and 
Barclay,  two  surveyors  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  South  Austra- 
tian  Government  in  1878  to  reach  the  Queensland  border  from  the 
transcontinental  telegraph  line.  The  expedition  of  1878  was  fruitless^ 
'nt  a  second  attempt  in  1880  proved  successful. 

Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  G.C.M.G.,  who  had   previously  governed 

Jvuth  Australia  from  1873  to  1877,  relieved  Sir  Arthur  H.  Palmer 

^  the  responsibilities  of  administration  on  the  6th  November,  1883. 

Daring  the  absence,  on  leave,  of  Governor  Musgrave  from  the  19th 

ipnl  to  December,  1886,  the  Government  was  again  administered  by 
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Sip  ATthur  Palmer.  During  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave's  regime  several 
events  of  importance  occurred.  On  the  Ist  October,  1664,  one  of  those 
sensational  **  crasfaings ''  took  place  which  tend  to  keep  alive  and  fan 
to  flame  the  gold-hunter's  enthusia^oi,  no  less  than  2,249  ouBoes  o£  the 
precious  metal  being  obtained  at  Gjmpie  from  107  tons  of  ston&  The 
main  political  event  of  the  ^ear  was  the  meeting  at  Townsville,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Separationists,  of  the  Separation  Convention^  on  the 
10th  April  The  centralisation  of  power  and  iniluenoe  in  the  Southern 
corner  of  the  colony  had  been  productive  of  discontent  in  the  Central 
and  Northern  parts  of  Queensland,  and  for  years  intense  agitation  ^^as 
carried  on  for  the  division  of  the  territory  into  threey  or  at  least  tw'o, 
distinct  colonies,  with  separate  responsible  Governments.  In  order  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Separation  League,  a  committee  was  formed 
in  London  on  the  2nd  October,  1885,  and  the  work  of  agitation  was 
vigorously  proceeded  with.  Railway  extension  was  now  being  pushed 
forward  rapidly,  and  variouR  sectional  lines  were  opened  and  given  over 
to  traffic.  On  the  25th.  January,  1886,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australia  was  held  at  Hobart,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
what  wcM  later  on  to  take  form  in  an  earnest  movement  towards  com- 
plete federation.  Queensland  was  represented  in  this  and  all  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Council. 

Early  in  1887  the  Queensland  Government  appointed  Mr.  Clement 
Wragge  to  the  position  of  Meteorological  Observer,  and  from  that  time 
onward  the  regular  publishing  of  meteorological  data  has  proved  of 
great  advantage  not  only  to  the  shipping  interests  of  Queensland,  but 
to  Australia  generally. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1888  saw  railway  communication  between 
"Sydney  and  Brisbane  established.  During  the  month  of  Febmarv 
disastrous  floods  occurred  at  Rockhampton,  no  less  than  21  inches  of 
rain  falling  in  a  space  of  time  little  over  twenty-four  hours  in  duration. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  Dr.  (now  Sir  William)  McGregor,  appointed 
Administrator  of  New  Guinea,  proclaimed  British  sovereignty  over  the 
British  section  of  the  Island. 

In  1888  the  deaths  of  two  prominent  men  occurred.  The  nrst  was 
that  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  at  the  age  of  60  years ; 
the  second,  that  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Gregory,  at  the  age  of  68.  Sir 
Anthony  Musgrave  died  in  office  on  the  8th  October,  universally 
regretted  in  the  colony  as  a  Governor  of  marked  ability,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  gracious  social  manners.  Mr.  Frank  Gregory  had  accomplished 
excellent  exploratory  work  in  Western  Australia.  General  Sir  Henry 
Wylie  Norman  succeeded  to  the  Government  of  Queensland  on  the  1st 
May,  1889,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  15th  November,  1895. 

A  terrible  marine  catastrophe  took  place  on  the  28th  February,  1890, 
when  the  II.M.S.  ^'Quetta"  struck  upon  an  uncharted  rock  off  the  coast 
of  Northern  Queensland.  She  sank  in  a  few  minutes  after  striking, 
only  137  persons  being  saved  out  of  a  total  of  283.     The  month  o£ 
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Hanshf  1890^  wb»  ezceptioiially  tempwtaoos.  Extensive  floods 
deTnteted  laiige  areas  in  Queensland  and  the  northern  districts  of  New 
South  Wales,  causing  fearful  damage  to  property.  A  terrific  hurricane 
occurred  at  Townsviile,  and  lasted,  two  days,  ooeasioning  great  loss  of 
property,  both*  in  hoaaes  and  shipping,  and  heavy  rains  and  floods  in 
both  colonies  were  attended  by  serions  losses. 

The  Mor&faead  Ministry,  which  had  succeeded  that  of  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  on  the  30th  November,  1888,  came  to  a  dramatic  termination 
on  7th  August^  1890,  when  it  was  saved  from  defeat  on  a  want  of  con- 
fidence motion. only  by  two  votes,  the  number  of  votes  recorded  being 
thir^five  to  thirty-three.  Five  days  afterwards  the  second  Griffith 
Ministry  waa  tinned,  and  Parliament  was  adjourned  until  the  16th 
iieptemher. 

The  year  1890  saw  something  of  a  crisis  in  the  industrial  history  of 
Anstralasio.  On  the  19th  August  the  great  maritime  strike  began 
in  Svdney,  and  soon  became  general  throughout  the  colonies.  In  a 
previous  chapter  dealing  with  New  South  Wales  will  be  found  a  short 
account  of  the  developments  in  the  period  of  industrial  warfare  which. 
▼as  ushered  in  by  this  episode. 

The  Queensland  Premier,  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith,  so  far  entertained  the 
proposals  of  the  Separationist  Party — or  was  so  far  swayed  by  their 
aj^itation — that  he  proposed,  in  the  month  of  November,  1890,  to  divide 
the  Colony  into  three  semi-independent  States. 

lu  March  and  April,  1891,  a  parliamentary  convention  was  held  in 
Mney  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  federal  constitation.  The  work 
of  the  Convention  is  elsewhere  described. 

The  squatters,  but  more  particularly  the  planters,  had  ever  kept  a 
longing  and  interested  eye  on  cheap  alien  labour,  and  it.  is  possible  that 
^ch  industries  as  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  could  not  be  conaucted 
without  it  The  great  bulk  of  the  white  labourers,  however,  held  par- 
ticularly strong  views  against  the  introduction  of  alien  races  of  any 
Aind,  but  especially  of  kanakas ;  and  they  received,  therefore,  with  no 
l^ood  grace  the  remarks  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  when,  speaking  on  the 
ISth  March,  1892,  at  Maryborough,  the  centre  of  a  sugar-cane  growing 
district,  he  advised  the  re-introduction  of  Polynesian  labourers.  The 
representatives  of  labour  in  Queensland  entered  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  proposals  of  the  head  of  the  Government,  but  this  protest 
^^  of  little  avail,  for,  on  the  1 4th  April  following,  the  Pacific  Labourere 
(Extension)  BiU  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

On  the  14th  September,  1892,  Mr.  Justice  (afterwards  Sir)  William 
^indeyer  proceeded  to  Brisbane  at  the  invitation  of  the  Queensland 
^ioTenunent,  and  by  special  permission  of  the  Govemm«»nt  of  New  South 
^'alei,  and  sat  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  adjudicate  in  the  Queensland 
Inyestment  Company's  cases.  On  the  11th  January,  1893,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  resigned  his  position  as  Premier  of  the  Colony  to  become  Chief 
Joatioe,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  Muir  Nelson,  P.O.,  undertaking  the 
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duties  of  Acting  Chief  Secretary  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith  from  Europe,  which  event  followed  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month. 

The  year  1893  opened  most  disastrously.  During  the  last  week  in 
January  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  visited  by  terrific  storms 
and  floods,  which  caused  serious  damage.  From  the  14th  to  the  16th 
of  the  following  month  the  watershed  of  the  Brisbane  River  was  devas- 
tated by  floods,  which  rose  to  an  unusual  height.  The  low-lying  portions 
of  the  metropolis  and  of  Ipswich  were  completely  submerged,  dwelling 
houses  were  swept  away  from  points  along  the  river  banks,  and  both 
the  Indooroopilly  and  Victoria  bridges  were  destroyed,  the  carrying^ 
away  of  several  spans  of  the  latter  structure  completely  cutting  ofT 
communication  with  South  Brisbane.  For  a  week  business  was  at  an 
entire  standstill.  It  was  estimated  that  the  damage  to  property 
involved  a  sum  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
immense  amount  of  silt  brought  down  by  the  flood-waters,  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  were  choked  up,  and  during  the  rains  of  a  fortnight 
later  the  waters  being  unable  to  escape  '*  backed  up  "  to  the  town,  and 
caused  a  second  inundation,  the  damage,  however,  not  being  so  heavy 
as  on  the  first  occasion.  The  northern  coastal  regions  of  New  South 
Wales  also  suffered  from  floods  and  storms,  and  telegraphic  communi- 
cation was  interrupted  ior  some  considerable  time. 

Queensland  also  had  its  share  of  the  troubles  resulting  from  the 
financial  crisis  of  1893.  Several  of  the  banks  and  institutions  from  the 
southern  States  which  had  offices  in  the  northern  province  closed  their 
doors,  and  some  of  the  local  institutions  also  suspended  operations. 
Chief  amongst  the  latter  were  the  Queensland  National  Bank  and  the 
Bank  of  North  Queensland,  which  stopped  payment  on  the  15th  May» 
and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Queensland,  which  closed  two  days  later.  The 
Bank  of  North  Queensland  reopened  on  the  31st  July,  and  the  recon- 
structed Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  followed  suit  on  the  31st  August. 
The  Queensland  National  Bank,  which  lately  prov^ed  such  a  fruitful 
source  of  litigation,  also  reconstructed,  and  resumed  business. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  strike  of  1890,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
having  for  its  object  the  founding  of  a  sort  of  communistic  colony, 
where  the  settlers  should  be  free  from  the  strife  and  troubles  incidental 
to  existing  social  conditions.      The  leader  of  the  movement  was  a  Mr. 
William  Lane,  a  Brisbane  journalist,  and  he  devoted  himself   with 
whole-souled  energy  to  preaching  the  blessings  of  the  new  Promised 
Land,  and  collecting  funds  to  enable  the  colony  to  be  started.      After 
much  negotiation,  the  position  of  the  settlement  was  chosen  in  Paraguay, 
in  South  America,  and  on  the  16th  July,  1893,  the  first  detachment  of 
New  Australians  left  Sydney  in  the  "Royal  Tar."     Other  consignment-s 
of  intending  settlers  sailed  in  succeeding  ships  ;  but,  though  the  settle- 
ment is  still  in  existence,  it  has,  as  is  usual  with  such  Utopian  schemes  > 
fallen  sadly  short  of  the  ideals  which  led  to  its  foundation.     Some  o^ 
the  disillusioned  emigrants  were  assisted  by  the  Queensland  Government 
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to  retam  to  tlieir  old  homes ;  others  managed  to  get  away  without 
assistance,  while  those  that  remained  were  for  the  most  part  plunged 
in  cuntmual  bickerings  with  one  another.     The  latest  available  news 
gave  the  number  of  settlers  at  Cosrae  as  ninety,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  men,    sixteen   women,   and    forty-nine    children.      The   Govern- 
ment originally  granted  25,000  acres  to  the   colony,   exempted   the 
settlers  trom  all  direct  taxation,  appointed  locally-nominated  magis- 
trates, established  a  postal  service,  and   recently,  through  the  State 
Bank,  supplied,  on  favourable  tenns  of  repayment,  machinery  for  the 
development  of  its  resources.     Visits  have  been  paid  at  intervals  to 
various  lands  in  search  of  recruits,  and  towards  the  close  of  1901  Mr. 
John  LAne  came  to  Australia,  as  honorary  immigration  agent  appointed 
by   the    Paraguayan    Government.       The    British   Consul,   however, 
reported  that  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  country  it 
voald  be  unwise  for  Bntish  subjects  to  proceed  there,  and  the  agent's 
eflbrtB  were  therefore  not  very  successful. 

In  the  session  of  1 893  the  "separationists'' succeeded  incarrpnga  resolu- 
tioo  affirming  the  desirableness  of  submitting  to  a  referendum  the  question 
•if  the  separation  of  Central  Queensland  from  the  rest  of  the  colony,  but 
althoagh  the  matter  was  spasmodically  debated  in  later  years  the  resolu- 
tion was  never  given  effect  to,  and  Queensland  still  remains  undivided. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  Bill  raising  the  salary  of 
members  from  £150  to  £300  per  annum,  though  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  carried  in  the  Assembly  by  27  votes  to  22.     In  October,  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith  was  supplanted  as  Premier  by  Sir  Hugh  M.  Nelson, 
Sir  Thomas  accepting  the  portfolios  of  Chief  Secretary  and  Secretary 
for  Railways  in  the  Ministry,  and  shortly  afterwards  leaving  for  England. 
The  industrial  disputes  of  the  past  few  years  reached  their  climax  in 
1894  when  the  great  Shearer's  Strike  was  called,  and  in  Queensland,  no 
less  than  in  New  South  Wales,  it  was  attended  by  deeds  of  violence. 
Free   labourers  were  waylaid  and  maltreated,  and  in  some  localities 
station  buildings  were  burnt  down.     Matters  reached  such  a  pitch  th^t 
it  became  necessaiy  to  send  detachments  of  soldiery  to  various  inland 
tovmsy  while  the  numbers  of  the  police  were  strengthened  in  the  centres 
•}|  disaffection.     On  the  13th  July  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  eSect  that  "  the  time  had  arrived  when  Parliament  should  take 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  industrial  disputes."     But  the  action  taken  by 
the  GoTemment  in  this  direction   met  with  the  disapproval   of  the 
laboor  Party,  and  their  opposition  to  the  Peace  Preservation   Bill 
h^ame  so  disorderly  that  eight  members  were  removed  from  the  House 
aod  suspended  for  a  week.     On  the  12  th  September  the  Bill  passed 
through  Committee,  and  the  Opposition,  with  three  exceptions,  rose  in 
t  body  and  left  the  House.     The  suspended  members  presented  them- 
seh'es  in  Parliament  on  the  18th  as  a  protest,  but  they  were  conducted 
frm  ihe  precincts  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.     A  few  days  later  seven 
memben  jasusd  vnrits  against  the  Speaker  claiming  damages  for  assault, 
Mtmtica.  aiid    €ahae  imprisonment  in  connection  with  their  suspension. 
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of  the  Executive  CoimciL"  The  motion  in  its  amended  form  was  passed 
on  the  25th  November,  and  on  the  19th  December  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  was  accepted.  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned 
here  that  since  the  elections  of  1896  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  without  a  seat  in  the  Legislature. 

Sir  Hugh  Nelson  resigned  the  Premiership  on  the  13th  Apiil,  1898, 
and  was  appointed  President  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Tlie  task 
of  leading  the  Government  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Byrnes,  who 
immediately  embarked  on  a  policy  of  progressiveness,  but  untortunatel3' 
for  the  State,  what  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  career  was  cut  short 
by  his  death  in  September,  1898,  at  the  early  age  of  36  years.  The 
Hon.  J.  R.  Dickson,  C.M.G.,  then  became  Premier,  although  a  section 
of  the  Ministerial  Party  favoured  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  R.  Pliilp. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Glassey  the  Labour  Party  were  awaiting 
developments,  and  when  the  expected  split  did  not  eventuate,  announced 
that  they  would  consider  themselves  the  Constitutional  Opposition, 
though  still  retaining  their  title  as  Labour  Party.  A  few  days  latei- 
Mr.  J.  G.  Drake  announced  that  six  members  sitting  with  him  had 
formed  themselves  into  an  Independent  Opposition.  The  most  impor- 
tant legislative  work  of  the  session  was  the  passing  of  a  comprehensive 
Mining  Act,  which  consolidated  and  improved  previous  legislation  on 
the  subject.  During  the  year  the  country  experienced  a  fair  measure 
of  prosperity.  The  drought  lifted  for  a  time  in  many  districts,  while 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry  benefited  greatly  from  seasonable 
rains.  Work  was  plentiful,  and  the  demand  for  labour  was  so  general 
that  the  Government  began  to  consider  the  advisableness  of  reviving 
the  system  of  assisted  immigration.  Nothing  definite  was,  however, 
accomplished  in  this  direction  until  1900,  when  upwards  of  2,000  State- 
aided  immigrants  entered  Queensland. 

The  elevation  of  Mr.  Dickson  to  the  Premiership  brought  about  a 
<;hange  in  the  attitude  of  Queensland  towards  federation.  Hitherto 
politicians,  notably  Sir  Hugh  Nelson  and  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Byrnes,  had 
been  lukewarm  on  the  subject,  and  in  consequence,  Queensland  had  not 
been  represented  by  delegates  at  the  Federal  Convention  of  1898.  But 
Mr.  Dickson  was  an  ardent  federalist,  and  set  about  the  accomplishment 
of  his  ideals  almost  as  soon  as  he  became  head  of  the  Government.  He 
succeeded  in  having  Queensland  represented  in  his  own  person  at  the 
Conference  of  Premiers  in  1899  which  followed  the  first  referendum, 
and  the  new  Parliament  which  met  after  the  General  Election  in  May 
devoted  itself  almost  solely  to  the  passing  of  an  Enabling  Bill  Tliis 
was  carried  out,  and  in  September  Queensland  adopted  Federation  by  a 
large  majority.  But,  as  in  the  other  provinces,  when  the  question  of 
Federation  was  disposed  of,  the  course  of  local  politics  was  interrupted, 
and  Mr.  Dickson  found  himself  ousted  in  December  by  Mr.  Anderson 
Dawson,  the  head  of  the  Labour  Party.  Mr.  Dawson's  Cabinet  wa« 
composed  entirely  of  Labour  members,  but  the  combination  did  not  last 
longer  than  a  week,  and  on  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  a  vote  of 
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no-oonfidence  was  immediately  carried  against  them  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Philp.  A  new  Ministry  was  then  formed  by  Mr.  Philp,  and  with 
sondiy  alterations  has  remained  in  office  ever  since.  At  this  period, 
despite  the  drawbacks  occasioned  by  drought  and  the  tick  pest,  the 
pastoral  industry  had  made  great  progress,  and  agriculture  also  advanced, 
notwithstanding  bad  seasons.  The  export  of  dairy  produce  showed  a 
»tisfaciory  expansion,  while  the  increased  prices  realised  in  all  branches 
of  production  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the  bad  seasons  experi- 
enced in  the  past.  Queensland  in  1899  was  the  first  Australian 
province  to  ofiTer  troops  for  service  in  South  Africa,  and  the  despatch  of 
the  first  contingent  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  great  outburst  of 
enthusiasni.  The  early  months  of  this  year  were  marked  by  a  succession 
of  v]ol^:it  cyclonic  storms,  which  wrought  great  havoc  in  the  north,  and 
culminated  in  the  disaster  to  the  Thursday  Island  pearling  fieety^  when 
nearly  all  the  vessels  employed  in  the  pearling  industry  were  wrecked, 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  employees  drowned. 

The  year  1900  was  the  last  of  Queensland's  period  of  prosperity, 
although  the  healthy  condition  of  the  public  finances  was  sustained  by 
an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  amounting  to  £47,789.  At  the 
^lose  of  the  financial  year  there  were  signs  of  an  approaching  period  of 
depression.  The  drought  still  continued  in  the  western  districts,  and  its 
efi^cts  began  to  be  felt  nearer  the  coast,  and  although  pastoral  produce 
still  showed  large  in  the  lists  of  exports,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
decreasing  flocks  and  herds  should  be  followed  by  a  falling  ofi:  There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  wheat  production,  which  was,  however,  counter- 
balanced by  a  decline  in  the  output  of  sugar,  while  the  mining  industry, 
although  the  yield  showed  an  increase,  began  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
water.  An  impetus  was,  however,  given  to  the  latter  industry  by 
the  initiation  of  private  railway  schemes,  several  of  which  received 
Parliamentary  approval  during  the  session,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
labour  Party.  These  lines  were  to  be  built  by  syndicates  primarily  to 
connect  mining  areas  with  the  coast,  but  it  was  urged  that  in  addii  ion 
agricaltnral  and  pastoral  industries  would  be  benefited  in  the  districts 
traversed  by  them.  The  Shops  and  Factories  Act  instituting  early 
closing  regulations  and  other  efforts  towards  the  betterment  of  shop 
and  factory  workers  was  also  passed.  Three  contingents  were  despatched 
to  South  Africa  during  the  year,  and  another  was  recruited  before  the 
Commonwealth  took  over  the  Defence  departments. 

During  1901  the  fortunes  of  Queensland  were  at  a  lower  ebb  than  for 
many  years  past.  The  severity  of  the  drought  led  to  the  abandonment 
«>f  many  stations  and  selections,  and  the  consequent  falling  off  in  pastoral 
production  seriously  affected  the  railway  receipts.  The  sugar  crop  was 
indifferent,  while  the  industry  was  in  an  unsettled  state  owing  to  the 
fedemJ  J<^islation  with  respect  to  coloured  labour.  The  Chillagoe  Copper 
3fifies  Company,  from  which  great  results  were  anticipated,  collapsed  in 
the  market,  and  had  to  bo  reconstructed.  At  the  end  of  the  financial 
vcar  the  Treasurer's  statement  showed  a  deficit  of  £528,188.     The  only 
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bright  spots  in  the  year's  cloud  of  misfortune  were  the  reoord  yield  c 
of  wheat  and  the  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry,  although  the  latte 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions.  Ii 
Parliament  the  chief  work  was  the  passing  of  a  Pastoral  Holdings  Ne^ 
Leases  Act,  which  was  designed  to  afford  some  assistance  to  pastoralist«; 
by  giving  greater  security  of  tenure.  Lord  Lamington  left  for  England 
in  June,  having  extended  his  term  of  offiee  to  cover  the  visit  of  thi 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which  took  place  in  May,  and  was  market 
by  the  same  enthusiasm  as  elsewhere.  The  new  Governor,  Sir  Herber 
Charles  Chermside,  took  up  his  duties  in  March,  1902. 

The  outlook  in  the  early  months  of  1 902  was  not  by  any  means  cheering 
In  consequence  of  the  shrinkage  in  revenue  occasioned  by  drought  and  b; 
the  falling  off  in  the  Customs  receipts,  rigid  economy  had  to  be  practised 
and  the  policy  of  retrenchment  in  the  Civil  Service  was  resorted  tc 
One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  tli 
drought  was  provided  in  May,  by  the  announcement  that  the  firm  c 
Cobb  &  Co.  had  abandoned  the  carriage  of  inland  mails,  owing  to  th 
scarcity  of  fodder  and  water.  This  action  for  a  time  caused  grea 
inconvenience,  many  travellers  being  left  stranded  in  the  inland  towns 
Some  time  later,  however,  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  Posts 
authorities  and  the  contractors,  and  the  service  was  renewed. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  Ministries  whic 
have  held  office  in  Queensland  from  the  inauguration  of  responsibj 
Government  up  to  the  date  of  publication  of  this  volume : — 


No.  of 

Name. 

Period  of  Office. 

Dtmtioxi. 

Ministiy. 

From — 

To- 

Months. 

Doiyi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Herbert  ... 
Macalister 
Herbert  ... 
Macalister 
Mackenzie 

Lilley  

Palmer  ... 
Macalister 

Thorn  

Doufflas  ... 
McIIwraith 
Griffith  ... 
McIIwraith 
M  orehead 
Griffith  ... 
McIIwraith 

Nekon 

Byrnes 

Dickson  ... 
Dawson  ... 
Philp   


10  Dec., 
1  Feb., 

20  July, 

7  Aug., 
15  Aug, 
25  Nov., 

3  May, 

8  Jan., 
5  June, 
8  Mar. , 

21  Jan., 
13  Nov., 
13  June, 
SOiNov., 

12  Aug., 
27  Mar., 
27  Oct., 

13  AprU, 
lOct., 

)  Dec., 
7  Dec., 


1850 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1870 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1883 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1893 
1893 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1699 


1  Feb., 

1866 

73 

20  July. 

1866 

6 

7  Aug., 

1866 

0 

15  Aug., 

1867 

12 

25  Nov., 

1868 

15 

3  May, 

1870 

17 

8  Jan., 

1874 

44 

5  June, 

1876 

28 

8  Mar., 

1877 

9 

21  Jan., 

1879 

21 

13  Nov., 

1883 

57 

13  June, 

I8N8 

55 

30  Nov., 

1888 

5 

12  Aug., 

1890 

20 

27  Mar., 

1893 

31 

27  Oct., 

1893 

7 

13  April, 

1898 

53 

1  Oct., 

1898 

5 

1  Dec., 

1899 

14 

7  Dec, 

1699 

0 

•  i  a 

22 
19 

18 
8 

lO 
8 
5 

28 

1,^ 
2^ 

O 
17 

ir> 
o 

17 

18 
O 
6 
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IN  1S34  &  CkAonisation  Committee,  called  the  "  South  Australiiair- 
Assocubtiou,"  ^was  formed  It  consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
twenty-nine  geatlein«i,  all  of  whom  occupied  leading  positions,  eighteen 
lidng  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Bill  for  the  colonisation 
uf  Soath  Australia,  promoted  by  this  Committee,  was  introduced  and 
pnwcd  the  Souse  of  Commons  with  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Ck>lonies,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  1834  it 
reeerred  the  Itoyal  Assent. 

The  Act  under  which  South  Australia  was  founded  empowered  the 
Crourn  to  erect  "ooe  or  more  provinces"  in  that  part  of  Australia 
^y^>%  between  the  132nd  and  the  141st  meridians  of  east  longitude,  and 
between  the  26th  parallel  of  south  latitude  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 
It  farther  enacted  that  all  powms  residing  within  the  said  province  or 
pcovinees  should  be  free, — **  not  subject  to  the  law  or  Constitution  of 
any  other  part  of  Australia,  but  bound  by  only  those  which  should  be 
constnicted  especially  for  their  own  territory."  The  measure  provided 
ih&t  the  entire  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  in  that  portion  of  Australia 
should  be  devoted  to  the  transportation  of  labourers  from  the  mother 
coantrj,  but  that  no  convicts  should  at  any  time  be  sent  to  this 
favoured  colony ;  and  that  a  Constitution  should  be  granted  to  the- 
mlkahitants  as  soon  as  they  numbered  50,000  souls. 

As  the  Commissioners  were  restrained  from  entering  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  general  powers  until  they  had  invested  J&20,000  in 
Exchequer  Bilk,  or  other  securities,  and  until  land  to  the  value  of 
X34iyOOO  bad  been  sold,  in  order  to  secure  the  mother  country  from 
expenae  in  founding  and  governing  tbe  new  colony,  there  was  some 
Utxle  liitch  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  establishment,  and  f<fars  were 
oitertained  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Conounissioners  to  dispose  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  Of  land  to  realise  the  required  sum.  At  the  outset 
the  -priee  of  land  had  been  set  at  £1  per  acre,  and  each  land-order  was 
for  80  acres  of  country  land  and  1  acre  of  town  land  ;  the  price  for  the 
whole  being  X81.  At  about  this  juncture  the  "South  Australian 
Company  "  was  formed,  under  the  inspiring  direction  of  G^rge  Fife 
Angjma^  With  a  laige  capital,  intended  for  employment  in  the  progress  and 
cieveiopfflent  of  the  colony.  This  association  offered  to  purchase  at  once 
the  xemainiiig  lots  of  land  at  an  upset  price  of  12s.  per  acre.     The 
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Commissioners  accepted  the  proposition,  but,  in  order  to  act  fairly  by 
their  former  client?,  allowed  those  who  had  paid  for  80  acres  of  land 
at  £1  per  acre  to  receive  134  acres  at  12s.  per  acre. 

To  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  belongs  the  merit  of  devising  this  new 
method  of  colonisation.  The  essential  principle  of  his  scheme  was  that 
land  should  be  exchanged  for  labour,  instead  of  being  given  away  or 
alienated  for  a  merely  nominal  sum.  The  colony  should,  in  shorty  be 
self-supporting  from  the  very  first,  and  a  revenue  created  by  the  sale  of 
the  waste  or  unappropriated  lands  within  it,  which  revenue  should  be 
used  as  an  immigration  fund ;  the  price  of  land  should,  moreover,  be 
lixed  suflSciently  high  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  hired  labour  for 
its  cultivation.  In  South  Australia  the  land  was  sold  in  unconditional 
and  absolute  fee  simple,  without  reserve  for  any  purpose.  The  three 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  colony  was  founded  were  self- 
support,  anti-transportation,  and  the  voluntary  principle  as  applied  to 
religion. 

The  required  quantity  of  land  having  been  sold,  and  the  investment 
of  X20,000  in  Exchequer  bills  completed,  the  Commissioners  began 
their  arrangements  for  the  founding  of  the  colony.  In  the  first  place 
the  Governorship  of  the  new  community  was  offered  to  Sir  Charles 
James  Napier — **  the  Conqueror  of  Scindo "  ;  but  this  gentleman 
wanted  a  military  establishment^  and  power  to  draw  upon  the  Home 
Government  for  funds  in  case  of  emergency  ;  and  as  the  colony  was 
intended  to  be  self-supporting,  his  demands  could  not,  of  course,  be 
complied  with.  He  thereupon  declined  the  proffered  honour,  and 
Captain  Hindmarsh,  R.N.,  a  bluff,  typical  British  seaman,  was 
gazetted  to  the  post  on  the  4th  February,  1836. 

In  the  meantime  the  despatch  of  emigrants  had  begun,  the  first 
vessel,  the  "Duke  of  York,"  arriving  on  the  29th  July,  1S36,  and 
casting  anchor  in  Nepean  Bay.  The  first  person  to  set  foot  on  shore 
in  the  new  colony,  was  also  the  youngest  member  of  the  party,  namely, 
the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  Beare,  the  second  officer.  Other  vessels  began 
to  arrive  in  fairly  quick  succession ;  and  Kangaroo  Island  being  then 
better  known  than  any  portion  of  the  mainland,  steps  were  accordingly 
taken  by  the  Company's  agents  to  make  the  settlement  there.  On  the 
19th  August,  1836,  Colonel  Light  arrived  at  Kangaroo  Island  in  the 
-"  Rapid,"  and  at  once  assumed  command  of  the  expedition.  His  first 
work  was  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  settlement — a  task  he  set 
about  with  unusual  care.  After  examining  Kangaroo  Island  and 
various  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vfncent,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Port  Lincoln  in  Spencer's  Gulf,  but  without  discovering 
any  locality  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a  large  settlement.  He 
ultimately  decided  upon  the  arm  of  the  sea  upon  which  Port  Adelaide 
is  situated,  and  here  he  fixed  the  site  of  the  colony's  chief  town. 

Governor  Hindmarsh  arrived  in  the  "  Buffalo  "  in  Holdfast  Bay  on 
the  28th  December  of  the  same  year,  and  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
under  the    shade  of    gum-trees    a  short    distance   from    the   beach, 
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proceeded  with  the  ceremony  of  the  swearing  in  of  himself,  the 
members  of  his  Council,  and  other  officers,  and  the  reading  of  his 
<.'oinmisBion  to  the  settlers,  of  whom  there  were  present  about  three 
handled.  The  Union  Jack  was  then  hoisted  with  the  usual  accom- 
pamment  of  a  Royal  salute ;  the  marines  who  formed  the  Governor's 
6«ort  fired  a  feu-de-joie ;  the  "  Buflfalo,"  lying  in  the  offing,  saluted 
vith  fifteen  guns ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia 
vas  an  aocomplislied  fact. 

From  the  inauguration  of  the  new  settlement  there  was  a  lack  of 
cordial  relations  between  the  administrative  bodies.  The  Governor, 
tbe  resident  Commissioners,  and  the  Surveyors-General  had  each  large 
fdministrative  powers,  and  in  exercising  them  there  was  mutuaf  inter- 
ftrenoe,  producing  dissension  and  collision  most  injurious  to  the  pros- 
pect.^ of  the  colony.  The  leading  subject  of  dispute  was  the  site  of 
:b^  chief  town  of  the  settlement,  the  Governor  and  Judge  Jeffcott  and 
""me  of  their  friends,  having  regard  to  the  commercial  capabilities  of 
*!K^  River  Murray,  wished  the  capital  to  be  situated  at  Encounter 
B^ij:  others,  again,  bearing  in  mind  its  splendid  harbour,  voted 
•-nthnsiastically  for  Port  Lincoln.  Colonel  Light  was  inexoi'able. 
He  had  examined  the  coast  carefully.  Kangaroo  Island  and  Port 
Lincoln  had  successively  been  abandoned  on  account  of  their 
^a<aitability.  Adelaide,  in  its  present  position,  he  considered  an 
ileal  site.  The  river  Torrens  flowed  through  it  and  supplied  water  in 
;b<indanoe,  the  surrounding  country  was  level  and  fertile,  well- 
^bered  and  well-grassed,  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea-level  was 
veil  adapted  for  drainage.  To  meet  the  objections  of  those  who 
4i(i  that  Adelaide  was  too  far  from  the  sea  to  be  a  commercial  centre, 
^'<Jonel  Light  surveyed  a  secondary  town  called  Port  Adelaide,  and 
•^  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  is  now  fully  justiGed. 

A  great  cause  of  complaint  was  found  in  the  slowness  with  which 
i^  sorveys  were  made,  months  elapsing  before  any  selection  of  land 
''^  be  completed ;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  adequate  means  of  transport 
*>  carry  the  surveyors  and  their  camps  from  place  to  place,  while,  all 

>  time,   of  course,   nothing   in   the   way   of    production   could    be 

->mpted,  and  the  arrivals  ftx)m   England   had   no   homes   to  go  to, 

'jt  were  obliged  to  camp  wherever  they  could.     The  condition  of  the 

jlony  at  this  period  is  described  as  that  of  a  continuous  "  picnic."     In 

>  maintime,  Mr.  G.  S.  Kingston,  then  second  in  command  of  the 
'-.'^eving  staff,  sailed  to  England  to  lay  certain  views  before  the  English 
'.jj&missioners  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  surveya  His  sug- 
'SdoDs  were  adopted,  and  Colonel  Light  immediately  resigned.  This 
^lied  reprimand,  however,  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  sickened 
-jd  died  in  the  following  year.  His  remains  were  accorded  a  public 
^^yf&l,  and  Trere  buried  in  the  public  square  that  bears  his  name,  and 
-  iBonament  'was  placed  over  his  grave. 

(^ptain  Hindmarsh  wa«  continually  embroiled  with  his  subordinates 
'^^gbont  his  term  of  office.      He  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer  of 
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the  old  school,  habituated  to  the  employment  of  a  most  autoeral 
command,  and  as  such  was  not  well  suited  for  a  position  of  mere 
nominal  superiority.  Complaints  were  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Glenelg,  who  wrote  sharply  to  the  eiie 
that,  upon  his  own  showing,  Captain  Hindmarsh  appeared  *'  to  i 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  government ;  with  the  exception  of  tj 
Judge  and  the  Harbour-masti^r,  he  was^  more  or  less,  at  variance  >vii 
all  the  official  functionaries  of  the  colony."  He  was  recalled  in  183 
and  Mr.  George  Milner  Stephen  was  sworn  in  as  Acting-Govemor. 

During  Hindmarsh's  term  of  office,  a  Supreme  Court  was  establislie 
On  April  3rd,  1838,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawdon  arrived  overland  from  Sycln< 
with\  mixed  herd  of  335  head  of  cattle.  Soon  after,  Mr.  E.  J.  !Ky 
arrived  with  another  herd  of  300  head,  and  Captain  Charles  Btui 
(afterwards  Colonial  Secretary)  with  one  of  400  hoAd.  At  this  poii 
in  the  colony's  progress  the  habitations  erected  were  of  the  flimsie 
materials.  Grovemment  House  was  merely  a  reed  hut,  and  most  of  tl 
other  dwellings  were  structures  of  a  similar  description.  In  Janixar 
1839,  the  old  Government  House  was  burnt  down,  and  nearly  tl 
whole  of  the  executive  and  legislative  records  up  to  that  date  i^-ei 
destroyed.  Cultivation  continued  to  languish,  and  food  was  dail 
growing  dearer.  Flour  was  worth  J&30  per  ton,  beef  Is.  a  lb.,  U 
4s.  a  lb.,  and  other  things  in  proportion  ;  and  these  prices  \ve^ 
sometimes  exceeded.  The  only  watchmaker  received  17s.  for  clean  in 
a  watch.  The  Australian  Company  tried  to  carry  on  the  w  hale-fish  iiij 
and  for  some  years  the  only  exports  were  whalebone  and  oil,  but  thei 
was  no  external  trade  in  either  mineral,  pastoral,  or  agricultur 
products. 

Governor  Hindmarsh's  successor  was  Colonel  Gawler,  K.H.,  wl 
arrived  in  the  colony  on  the  12th  October,  1838.  When  Go  verm 
Hindmarsh  arrived  in  the  colony  the  ]K>pulation  was  546  souls  ;  when  h 
left  it  had  increased  to  2,377.  When  Colonel  Gawler  arrived  there  was 
population  of  3,680.  The  new  Governor  found  the  affairs  of  the  colon 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  evolve  son 
show  of  order,  but  his  headstrong  actions  only  served  to  involve  tl 
settlement  in  still  deeper  confusion.  The  finances  were  in  such 
perilous  state  that  in  1838,  when  the  expenditure  totalled  £16,580,  tl 
revenue  amounted  to  only  i£  1,448.  The  people,  too,  instead  of  openin 
up  the  country,  remained  in  the  city  ;  while  of  the  rural  holdings,  whit: 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  only  about  200  acres  had  be^ 
devoted  to  the  plough.  The  Governor  did  his  best  to  get  the  people  i 
proceed  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  with  some  success.  H 
projected  extensive  public  works  to  provide  employment  for  the  landles 
and  had,  of  course,  to  incur  a  heavy  expenditure.  He  drew  upon  tk 
Home  Government  to  meet  current  liabilities,  and  his  bills  yvei 
returned  dishonored. 

The  revenue  for  1839-40-41  amounted  to  £75,773 ;  the  expenditui 
during  the  same  period  was  £357,615;  thus  leaving  a  deficit  in  tli 
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poKTif  aeeoants  of  jB28I,842.  In  conseqaenoe  of  this,  Colonel  Gawler 
W&9  n>eaUed,  and  he  was  superseded  by  Captain  Greorge  Grey,  to  whom 
(ntrernor  Gawler  had  extended  the  utmost  consideration  on  his  arrival 
in  Adelaide  some  time  previously,  ill,  and  suffering  from  spear-wounds 
inflicted  by  the  blacks. 

There  is  little  doubt,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  Colonel  Gawler 
^as  treated  by  the  Commissioners  somewhat  unfairly.  They  sent  out 
>hipl«i!Mi  after  shiploatl  of  emigrants,  for  whom  their  representative  had 
:••  pronde  in  some  manner ;  but  they  did  not  furnish  him  with  the 
ThpFpwithal  to  do  this.  He  believed  in  the  province,  and  drew  on  its 
fntan*.  When  he  left,  after  three  years  of  office,  the  population  had 
.'  cx^  than  doubled  ;  the  laud  under  cultivation  had  increased  from 
^'•t.>  2.503  acres;  the  sheep  depastured  from  28,000  to  more  than 
i'W.<)00 :  and  the  export  trade  from  next  to  nothing  to  over  £100,000 
3  .mnual  value.  With  Gawler's  dismissal  came  a  period  of  acute  crisis. 
'  i:ifidence  in  the  colony  was  not  only  severely  shaken,  it  was  well-nigh 
>-tn»ye<l,  and  adverse  criticism  from  without  attacked  its  fundamental 
;  inciples.  For  a  time  economists  unhesitatingly  pronounced  the 
Wikrtield  scheme  of  colonisation  to  be  a  failure.  The  colonists, 
'  '«'*»vpr,  stood  loyally  by  their  departing  Governor,  and  showed  their 
*'iV  uf  his  integrity  and  ability  by  farewell  addresses  and  a  gift  of 
vO) ;  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him, 
•ri  ..ne  occasion,  "  Gawler  could  not  act  otherwise  than  wisely,  for  he 
r  ^vf-r  (lid  a  foolish  thing  in  his  life." 

Colonel  Gawler  personally  took  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  colony, 
-oil  <iuring  his  administration  sent  out  various  jiarties  to  discover  land 
citable  for  settlement.  One  of  the  most  sensational  efforts  to  penetrate 
-.'  mystery  of  the  interior  was  undertaken  at  this  period.  This  was 
*:••  p-eat  journey  made  by  Mr.  Edward  John  Eyre,  in  1840,  to  reach 
P-nh  overland  from  Adelaide.  After  untold  sufferings,  the  murder 
'I  :iU  white  companion  by  treacherous  aboriginal  servants,  theft  of 
['I 'Unions,  and  desertion,  he  accomplished  1,500  miles  of  travel  along 
t^r  C'la&t-liney  breaking  at  one  point  his  monotonous  journey  when  he 
t-ll  in  with,  and  was  succoured  by,  a  French  whaling  ship  in  command 
"f  Captain  Hossiter.  Refreslied  by  a  long  rest  and  abundant  food,  he 
vitioiately  reached  Albany,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  thirteen  months 
^Mii  Adelaide,  where  he  had  long  been  given  up  for  dead. 

The  departure  of  Governor  Gawler  marked  the  conclusion  of  the 
^y^mmental  sti^e  of  colonisation.  The  oifice  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Uidon  had  been  abolished,  and  the  Government  of  South  Australia 
■^  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Captain 
'»ppy.  the  new  Crovemor,  was  instructed  to  inaugurate  the  most  drastio 
f^trmchment,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  financial  credit  of  the  province 

vmu;;  with  peculiar  insistence  on  the  attention  of  the  British 
l^iamenL  A  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
^*£un  of  the  struggling  settlement,  and  an  outcome  of  its  report  was  a 
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vote  of  £155,000  as  a  loan  to  cover  some  of  Colonel  Gawler's  bills. 
This  amount  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  free  gift.  Besides  thin 
sum,  £27,900  was  loaned  to  the  colony  for  the  payment  of  Colonel 
Gawler's  bills  on  the  Colonisation  Commissionero,  and  Xd2,646  to  meet 
bills  drawn  by  Captain  Grey  for  the  support  of  the  "  pauper  immigrants,'' 
and  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the  colony  temporarily 
assumed  by  Great  Britain.  These  amounts  were  repaid,  and  the  debt 
due  to  the  British  Government  was  thought  to  have  been  extinguished 
in  1851 ;  but,  as  late  as  1887,  a  claim  for£15,51G  on  account  of  interest 
was  made  against  South  Australia.  Although  the  colony  was  not 
legally  called  upon  to  satisfy  this  demand,  the  amount  was  paid  over, 
and  with  this  incident  terminated  the  monetary  difficulties  arising  from 
Gawler's  policy. 

Captain  Grey  began  his  office  as  Governor  of  South  Australia  in  a 
period   of    financial    disaster,  which  his  policy  of  retrenchment   and 
taxation  was  alleged  to  have  aggravated ;    hence  his  rule  was  intensely 
unpopular  fi-om   its  very  inception.     The   colony  was   in   a  state    of 
bankruptcy,  and  numbers  of  people  were  ruined  beyond  redemption. 
The  colonists  felt  their  troubles  intensified  by  the  cessation  of  that 
partial  control  over  their  own  affairs  which  the  previous  Governor 
had  allowed.      The  new  Governor  was  the  servant  of  the  Secretarj- 
of  State,  and  the  province  had  practically  become  a  Crown  colony.      It 
was  ruled,  under  instructions  from  England,  by  Captain  Grey  and  his 
Executive  Council,  the  people  having  no  voice  in  the  imposition   of 
taxation,  or  the  expenditure  of  revenue.     The  Governor  exercised   his 
power  to  its  fullest  limit,  but  he    certainly   had  an  unpleasant  and 
unpopular  task  to  perform.     His  chief  efibrt  was  directed  to  force  an 
unwilling  people  to  leave  the  town  and  settle  in  the  country,  and  in 
this  he   had    some   slight  measure  of  success.     Before  his  arrival     a 
Municipal  Council  of  Adelaide  had  been  elected,  but  Captain  Grey  found 
that  it  interfered  with  his  independence  of  action,  and  he  determined 
to  get  rid  of  it.     As  his  relations  with  the  Council  became  more  and 
more  strained,  he  questioned  the  legality  of  its  acts  and  disregarded  its 
suggestions,    and    finally   the  Corporation,  which  was   the   first  ever 
established  in  a  British  Colony,  became  defunct.     Grey's  unpopularity 
continued  to  increase,  and  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  his  policy 
of  taxation  and  retrenchment  was  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms. 
The  Governor    was,  however,    inflexible,    and    showed    that   he    was 
determined  to  adhere  at  all  hazards  to  the  line  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.      As  time  wore  on,  things  began  to  improve,  and  the  relations 
between  the  autocrat  and  the  settlers  became  more  endurable,  so  that 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  colony  he  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
public  favour  which  might,  indeed,  be  almost  regarded  as  popularity. 

However  much  or  little  may  have  been  due  to  Captain  Grey's  policy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  during  his  administration  the  colony  passed 
through  its  darkest  hour.  Before  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  pastoral 
products  were  found  to  be  increasing,  and  agriculture  was  spreading 
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rapidlj,  although  the  prices  of  all  staple  commodities  were  low  in  the 
extrema  But  at  a  time  when  sheep  were  being  boiled  down  for  their 
taliow,  and  wheat  was  worth  but  half-^-crown  a  bushel,  the  splendid 
copper-mines  of  Xapunda  and  Burra-Burra  were  successively  discovered, 
and  proved  the  salvation  of  the  province.  The  only  capital  invested  in 
Burra-Burra  was  XI 2,320 ;  while  the  return  in  copper,  before  the 
workings  were  stopped  in  1877,  amounted  in  value  to  close  upon  five 
millions  sterling.  These  valuable  finds  occurred  very  opportunely.  The 
Home  authorities  had  mo  little  faith  in  South  Australia's  future,  that 
Governor  Grey  was  instructed  to  send  to  Sydney  all  the  immigrant 
labourers  then  employed  on  Government  works.  The  Governor  took  the 
responsibility  of  ignoring  his  instructions.  He  was  aware  that  numbers 
of  persons  had  already  left  for  New  Zealand  and  other  settlements.  He 
was  aware  also  that  the  expense  of  deportation  would  be  much  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  incurred^ by  keeping  the  labourers  employed 
at  the  cost  of  about  JE4,000  per  quarter,  and  he  advised  the  Imperial 
authorities  to  the  effect  that,  haid  he  at  once  sent  all  the  immigrants 
away,  the  colony  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined,  and  the  whole 
expenditure  laid  out  jipon  it  utterly  lost.  He  writes:  "  I  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  had  to  send  away  2,427  souls — that  is,  one-sixth 
part  of  the  whole  population ;  the  fact  of  having  done  so  would  have 
niade  paupers  of  a  great  many  more,  who  must  have  been  removed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  there  would  have  been  no  labourers  remaining 
in  the  colony  to  procure  food  for  those  who  were  left."  When  Captain 
(jrey  assumed  office  the  population  was  14,562  ;  when  he  retired  on  the 
-.3th  October,  1845,  it  had  increased  to  21,759.  The  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  people  was  one  of  the  constant  embarrassments  of 
his  position.  Throughout  his  term  of  office  the  ordinary  revenue  was 
never  equal  to  the  expenditure,  and  recourse  had  constantly  to  be  had 
to  land  sales,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  levied  upon  to  meet  current 
liabitities. 

In  1840,  in  the  time  of  Governor  Gawler,  there  had  been  some 
trouble  with  the  aboriginals,  who  had  murdered  the  seventeen  white 
sumvors  of  a  wrecked  brig  named  the  Maria  ;  and  two  of  the  natives 
vere  court-martialled  and  summarily  hanged.  About  nine  months 
afterwards,  in  1841,  Mr.  Inman,  while  overlanding  sheep,  was,  with  two 
fiiDvers,  severely  wounded,  while  all  the  sheep,  numbering  some  7,000, 
were  carried  oflf  by  the  aborigines  who  had  attacked  the  party.  Major 
O'Halloran  was  sent  out  with  an  expeditionary  force  to  trace  and  punish 
the  offenders  ;  but  was  recalled  in  consequence  of  the  censures  passed 
on  Colonel  Gawler  for  his  execution  of  the  two  murderers  concerned 
ia  the  Maria  outrage.  Thereupon  some  voluniieers  under  Lieutenant 
Held,  R.N.,  took  up  the  enterprise  This  second  party  of  whites  was 
sorrounded  by  a  body  of  natives,  some  200  or  300  strong,  and,  after 
>hooting  some  of  their  assailants,  its  members  barely  escaped  with  their 
Uvea.  Another  e3q)edition  was  then  organised  in  Adelaide,  but  Governor 
Orey  intervened,  and  refused  to  allow  it  "  to  levy  war  or  to  exercise 
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any  belligerent  actions  "  against  t^e  offending  blacks.  A  police  party, 
consisting  of  an  inspector  and  twenty-nine  men,  sent  to  ihe  protection  of 
8ome  settlers  in  one  of  the  disturbed  districts,  next  enooontered  a  tribe 
of  disaffected  aborigines.  A  conflict  between  the  two  parties  took  place, 
and  thirty  blacks  were  killed  and  about  ten  wounded.  Although  there 
was  a  strong  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  blame  the  police,  an  official 
investigation  resulted  in  their  complete  exoneration ;  but,  to  obviate  as 
far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of  similar  troubles  in  the  future,  Mr.  £.  J. 
Eyre  was  appointed  Protector  of  Aborigines,  and  stationed  at  Moorundi, 
on  the  Murray.  He  soon  secured  the  confidence  of  his  cliarges,  and  from 
that  time  outrages  by  the  blacks  upon  white  travellers  entirely  ceaserl. 

In  the  second  year  of  Grey's  administration,  Captain  Frome,  R.K., 
Surveyor-General,  led  an  expedition  to  examine  the  country  round 
Lake  Torrens,  but  did  not  penetrate  far  beyond  Mount  Serle,  the 
country  proving  so  inhospitable  that  he  was  forced  to  beat  a  retreat. 
Several  other  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the  centre  of 
the  Continent,  but  notwithstanding  these  failures.  Captain  Sturt  was 
despatched,  at  the  instance  of  the  Impei-ial  Government,  on  a  similar 
quest  He  left  Adelaide  on  August  10th,  1844,  and  returned  in  March, 
1846,  having  been  absent  for  about  nineteen  months.  This  expedition 
was  rich  in  discoveries  of  fine  pastoral  country  now  occupied  by 
prosperous  squattages ;  but  it  was  made  tragic,  also,  by  the  horroi-s 
of  the  Great  Central  Desert.  The  terrible  privations  of  Captain  Sturt 
so  greatly  affected  his  sight  that  be  gradually  became  totally  blind. 
He  was  granted  a  pension  of  £600  per  annum  by  the  South  Australian 
Government,  which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death,  in  1869. 

On  account  of  the  trouble  in  connection  with  the  Maori  War,  the 
Imperial  Government,  anxious  to  employ  the  proved  ability  of  Captain 
Grey,  sent  him  to  New  Zealand,  and  provided  what  was  practically  a 
locum  tenens  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Holt  Robe,  who  was 
suddenly  summoned  from  the  Mauritius,  and  assumed  control  of  the 
colony  on  the  25th  October,  1 845.  The  administration  of  this  officer,  who 
was  privately  sworn  in  as  Lieutenant-Governor  only,  was  particularly 
colourless,  his  policy  being  chiefly  confined  to  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessor.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  Governor  Robe  took 
personal  initiative,  he  invariably  made  mistakes ;  what  he  did  was 
afterwards  reversed,  and  what  he  refused  to  do  was  afterwards  carried 
into  effect  He  imposed  an  impolitic  royalty  on  minerals,  which  was 
soon  abolished.  In  the  face  of  strong  opposition  he  devoted  public 
money  to  the  support  of  religion,  and  thereby  stirred  up  a  great  deal 
of  strife.  He  granted  to  Bishop  Short,  as  the  site  for  an  Anglican 
Cathedral,  an  acre  of  land  in  Victoria-square,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  close  to  where  the  General  Post  Office  now  stands;  but  the 
validity  of  the  grant  was  successfully  contested  by  the  City  Council  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens,  in  1855,  the  Supreme  Court  deciding  that  the 
Executive  had  no  power  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  public  estate. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  also  refused   his  consent  to  a  proposal   to 
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rc-establuh  the  City  Corporation.  Still,  notwithstanding  t^e  weakness 
of  his  administration,  the  oolony,  during  his  term  of  oBioe,  oontinued 
to  prosper,  and  to  reeover  the  prestige  it  had-  lost  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Gawler  regime.  Agrioalture  in  panrtienlar  had  made  important 
adranoes,  its  development  being  greatly  assisted  by  the  invention  of 
improved  wheat-harvesting  machinery.  Grovemor  Robe  held  ofSce  until 
.\u^n9t,  1848,  by  which  timo  the  population  had  increased  to  38,666, 
^^pired  with  21,759  in  1845.  The  ordinary  revenue  had  grown  from 
£32,433  to  J&82,411  duting  the  same  period.  The  proceeds  of  the  land 
5iles,  from  the  foandation  of  the  Colony  to  the  date  of  Colonel  Robe's 
tleparture,  amoimted  to  £530,877. 

Two  years  before  Governor  Robe's  departure,  Mr.  J.  Ainsworth 
Horroeks  organised  an  expedition  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  interior. 
Mr.  Horroeks  had  been  in  the  colony  since  1839,  and  had  gained  some 
^xperienee  in  the  work  of  exploitation.  He  now,  in  1846,  proposed  to 
nws  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  and  travel  north-west  from  the  further 
side  of  Lake  Torrens.  The  expedition,  which  had  suffered  greatly 
through  want  of  water  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  was,  however, 
i/nmght  to  a  tragic  close  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  it«  inception, 
^Y  the  accidental  death  of  its  leader. 

On  Major  Robe's  recall,  Sir  Henry  Young  was  transferred  from  the 
Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  he  was 
Lieutenant-Grovemor,  to  take  similar  rank  in  South  Australia.  He 
lad  previously  been  Governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Though  not 
as  administrator  of  remarkable  ability,  he  fulfilled  the  functions  of  his 
office  with  considerable  success,  and  the  province,  generally,  prospered 
under  his  rule.  Tho  colony  is  indebted  to  him,  amongst  other  things, 
i'iv  the  introdnction  of  an  extensive  main-road  system,  and  the  insti- 
totion  of  valoable  local  government  or^nisations  in  the  form  of  District 
Coancils.  In  1851,  South  Australia  experienced  a  severe,  albeit 
temporary,  check  in  the  exodus  of  population  that  followed  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  Victoria.  The  attractions  of  the  gold-fields  almost  denuded 
the  province  of  its  labouring  population.  Merchants,  bankers,  and  all 
^wnere  of  property  were  reduced  to  the  severest  straits  for  lack  of 
lab^)ar ;  mines  stopped  working,  business  enterprise  was  arrested,  and 
all  branches  of  industry  came  to  a  standstill.  At  this  crisis,  Attomey- 
<'enend  (afterwards  Sir)  Richard  D.  Hanson,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
O.  S.  Walters,  of  the  English  and  South  Australian  Copper  Company, 
adopted  a  measure  to  make  gold  by  weight  a  legal  tender  at  a  fixed 
standard  value.  The  principle  was  incorporated  in  the  Bullion  Act ;  the 
<»vprland  escort  was  organised,  and  a  portion  of  the  wealth  won  from 
the  Victorian  fields  by  the  South  Australian  diggers  was  diverted  into 
their  own  colony,  thus  exercising  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  restoration 
^>f  confidence  in  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  province. 

Another  event  of  great  historical  importance  was  the  opening-up  of 
the  Murray  River  to  steam  navigation.  Captain  Cadell  had  descended 
the  river  from  Victoria  in  a  canvas  boat,  and  this  exploit  had  drawn 
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fresh  attention  to  the  valae  of  the  stream  as  a  means  of  intercolonial 
communication,  and  a  source  of  prospective  profitable  traffic  along  its 
course.  Governor  Young  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  matter.  Many 
accidents  had  happened  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the  Governor 
believed  that  a  good  harbour  might  be  constructed  at  Port  Elliott^  and 
a  short  tramway  made  thence  to  the  Murray  at  Goolwa,  distant  7 
miles.  He,  therefore,  procured  the  offer  of  a  bonus  to  the  man  wha 
should  take  the  fi rsD  steamer  up  the  stream  as  far  as  the  Darling 
Junction,  and  he  himself  accompanied  Captain  Cadell  to  Echuca>  1,300 
miles,  in  the  "  Lady  Augusta," 

Prior  to  Captain  Cadell's  voyage  up  the  Murray  in  the  "Lady 
Augusta,"  Mr.  William  Randall  had  built  a  small  stcMBmoier  at  Mannum, 
on  the  Murray,  about  80  miles  above  Goolwa,  and  had  steamed  up 
the  Muri*ay,  and  for  some  distance  along  the  Darling,  but  his  craft  did 
not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  reward. 

In  his  Murray  River  projects,  the  Governor  was  undoubtedly  too 
sanguine,  not  sufficiently  taking  into  account  the  circumstance  that  the 
water  supply  of  the  Murray  was  variable,  and  that  the  eastern  colonies  also 
might  have  views  with  regard  to  the  exploitation  of  any  possible  traffic. 
The  tramway  proposed  by  him  was,  however,  constructed,  and  a  sum  of 
J&20,000  was  spent  in  constructing  a  breakwater  at  Port  Elliott.  "  He 
believed  and  wrote,"  says  one  of  his  critics,  "  that  it  would  become  the 
Kew  Orleans  of  the  Australian  Mississippi^  but  the  money  was  literally 
thrown  into  the  sea."  The  water-borne  traffic  of  the  Murray  never 
greatly  benefited  South  Australia,  for  when  it  began  to  grow  to  any 
appreciable  volume  it  was  promptly  tapped  by  the  Victorian  railway 
system.  Nevertheless,  in  the  broad  Australian  sense,  the  passage  o£ 
the  first  steamer  up  the  river  was  a  highly  important  historical  event. 
Railways  to  the  Port  and  northward  were  also  initiated,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lack  of  experience  in  construction,  these  cost  the  colony 
enormous  sums,  in  one  instance  8  miles  of  line  over  level  ground, 
with  no  engineering  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  only  one  bridge  to  be 
built,  involving  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  spent 
was  absorbed  in  providing  work  for  the  unemployed  in  order  to  relieve 
the  labour  market,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  on  certain 
contracts  in  some  cases  being  far  in  excess  of  actual  requirements. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Adelaide,  whose  powers  had  lain  in 
abeyance  for  nine  years,  was  revived  by  the  Governor  in  1851  ;  but 
even  before  its  revival  a  great  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  political 
constitution  of  the  colony.  In  1851,  the  old  system  of  Government 
by  an  Administrator  and  a  nominee  Council  was  abolished,  and  a 
legislature  of  one  Chamber  created  in  its  place.  This  Chamber  was  com- 
posed of  sixteen  elected,  and  eight  nominee  members,  four  of  the  latter 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  filling  the  chief  official 
posts  in  the  province.  The  other  four  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
himself,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown — ithough  this  was  merely 
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A  ttmUer  of  foimu      The  new  Chamber  was  designated  the  Legislative 
Coandlj  and  exercised  control  over  the  expenditure  chargeable  to  the 
ceoerai  revenue  of  the  colony ;  whilst  the  Governor's  representative 
of  the  Crown,  poesesaed  the  disposal  of  all  the  income  derived  from  the 
«le  or  leasing  of  public  lands.     Earl  Grey,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  ^was  the  inventor  of  this  form  of  Colonial  Government. 
In  1853,  the   population  of  the  colony  numbered  79,000.     In  the 
Imperial  Act,    under  which  South  Australia  was  founded,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  inhabitants  might  frame  a  Constitution  for  themselves 
sn  floon   as    they    numbered   50,000  souls.     In  accordance  with  this 
provision,  and  about  two  years  after  the  inau^ration  of  Earl  Grey's 
scbeme  of  government,  the  Legislative  Council  passed  a  Constitution 
Bill,  under  which  was  to  be  called  into  existence,  a  Parliament,  to 
consist  of  two   Chambers — one  elected  by  the  people,  and  one  to  be 
ruminated  by    the    Governor   as  representative    of   the    Crown,  the 
lumbers  of  the  latter  being  appointed  for  life.     The  measure  was  sent  to 
England  for  the  Royal  Assent ;  but  the  proposed  new  Constitution  did 
Q«it  satisfy  the   colonists,  and  being  strongly  petitioned  against,  the 
Bill  was  referred  back  to  the  province. 

Sir  Henry  Sdward  Fox  Young  was  promoted  to  the  Governorship  of 
Ta.smania,  and  left  the  colony  to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
•jQ  December  20th)  1854.  Under  his  administration  the  land  revenue 
iacreased  from  J&32,935,  in  1848,  to  £383,470,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
term  of  office.  The  general  revenue  increased  for  the  same  period  fi'om 
£8-2,911  to  J&595,356.  The  population,  in  1848,  was  38,666  persons  ; 
cilice  that  date  immigration  had  added  to  the  muster  roll  of  the  colony 
E<j  fewer  than  93,140,  while  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths  for  the 
Bune  period  was  7,897  ;  yet,  so  great  had  been  the  exodus  during  the 
^^d-fever  years,  that  the  total  population  at  the  time  of  Governor 
Yoan<^s  departure  was  only  92,545 ;  many  people,  in  fact,  simply 
used  Soath  Australia  as  a  free-passage  stepping-stone  to  the  Victorian 
c^ld-fielda 

Sir  Henry's  successor  did  not  arrive  in  the  colony  for  six  months, 
'he  Government  being  administered  in  the  interim  by  the  Hon.  B.  T. 
Finnisfly  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  Colonial  Secretary. 

Sir  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell  assumed  the  reins  of  Government 

oa  the  Sib.  June,  1855,  and  surrendered  them  on  the  4th  March,  1862 ;  thus 

s«>rring  the  longest  term  of  all  South  Australia's  Governors,  administer- 

xa^  the  affiiirs  of  the  province  for  a  period  only  three  months  short  of 

ipvea  yeara     On  his  arrival  the  Governor  found  the  province  in  the 

iliroes  ci  miliUtry  enthusiasm.     The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  in 

i'^H  bad  aroused   fears  of  a  Russian  descent  on  Australia,  and,  in 

coamaa  with  aotae  of  the  sister  colonies,  South  Australia  made  hurried 

Ifemn^ODS  for  such  a  contingency.     A  strong  regiment  of  foot  was 

Harf  with  »  siimJI  force  of  cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery, 

U^ k      rmM  Blid^   equipment  were  extremely  inadequate,  while  the 

m  toe  ^^  ^       xJOTti  and  shipping  were   almost  entirely  neglected. 

fences  ot  tnc    mt- 
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With  the  conclusion  of  poace,  however,  between  Russia  and  the 
l)elligerent  powers,  this  sudden  accession  of  military  ardour  rapidly 
evaporated.  ^ 

The  colony's  affairs  were  now  in  a  flourishiDg  condition.  It  had  a 
:satisfactory  revenue,  and  politically  the  only  problem  before  it  was  the 
framing  of  a  popular  Constitution.  After  the  general  election,  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  on  this  important  subject,  the 
estimates  framed  by  the  Governor  were  forwarded  to  the  Legislative 
Council ;  but  instead  of  being  discussed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  they 
were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  composed  of  six  elected  membeitj 
■and  one  nominee.  The  Committee  protracted  its  sittings  for  several 
months  while  it  criticised  the  Govemor^s  policy,  the  public  service  being 
<3arried  on  in  the  meantime  by  credit  votes.  When  the  Committee 
dispatched  an  address  to  the  Governor  requesting  him  to  send  revised 
Estimates  to  the  Legislative  Council,  he  replied  in  a  trenchant  and 
masterly  manner,  and  thereby  won  over  to  his  views  the  great  bulk  ofi 
the  colonists. 

The  Constitution  Act  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Councii, 
where  it  was  discussed  and  finally  adopted,  whilst  the  dispute  was  still 
proceeding  between  the  Select  Committee  and  the  Governor  over  the 
Estimates.  The  Bill  was  passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  old  Legislative 
Oouncil  of  1855-6,  and,  receiving  the  Royal  Assent,  was  in  due  course 
returned  unaltered  to  the  colony  and  proclaimed  on  the  24  th  October, 
1856.  The  Constitution  was  modelled  somewhat  on  English  lines,  the 
Parliament  consisting  of  two  Chambers,  a  Legislative  Council  andi 
-a  House  of  Assembly,  both  of  them  established  on  the  elective 
principle.  The  Upper  House  was  chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  property 
•qualification  of  electors ;  the  House  of  Assembly  was  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  manhood  suffrage.  The  qualifications  of  an  elector  for  the 
Legislative  Council  were  a  £50  freehold ;  a  lease,  registered,  having 
three  years  to  run,  or  a  right  of  purchase  of  the  annual  value  of  £20, 
or  the  tenancy  of  a  house  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £25.  Any 
natural  bom  or  naturalised  British  subject,  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
30,  and  had  resided  in  the  Colony  for  three  years,  was  eligible  as  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  members,  elected 
for  t wel ve  years.  The  Council  was  not  subj ect  to  dissolution,  but  one-third 
of  the  members  were  to  retire  at  the  end  of -every  third  year,  the  order  of 
retirement  being  decided  by  ballot  after  the  first  elections  had  taken 
place.  The  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  were  elected  by  the  whole 
province  voting  as  one  constituency.  The  House  of  Assembly  consisted 
of  thirty-six  members,  elected  on  a  basis  of  manhood  sufirage  under  a 
registration  of  six  months  duration.  The  Lower  Chamber  was  liable  to 
dissolution  by  the  Governor,  failing  which  event  its  life  was  triennial. 
Members  of  the  Assembly  were  elected  for  specified  districts  into  which 
the  colony  was  divided,  and  the  mode  of  election  for  both  Houses  was 
by  ballot,  the  principle  of  which  was  adopted  at  the  instance  of  "  the 
father  of  the  ballot "  in  Australia,  the  late  F.  S.  Dutton. 
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6ir  Richard  McDonnell  had  never  been  Governor  of  a  colony  with 
an  independent  Oonstitation ;  jet  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the- 
work  of  oonstitational  reform  was  completed.  The  Act  matenall3r 
altered  his  position,  and  he  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  changed 
status  in  which  he  found  himself.  Under  the  new  Constitution  he  was- 
no  longer  able  to  act  on  his  own  initiative,  but  was  under  obligation  to 
act  CD  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers.  For  a  while  the  Governor 
considered  it  to  be  his  basiness  to  give  advice  to  his  Ministers,  and  U> 
prescribe  the  policy  of  the  Government;  but  he  soon  accepted  a  more 
comsct  view  of  the  situation,  and  oontented  himself  witli  the  mere  formal 
concnrrence  in  the  drafted  policy  of  his  responsible  advisers. 

The  first  Ministry,  which  was  a  makeshift  one,  lasted  for  less  than 
four  months  ;  the  second,  nine  days ;  the  third,  twenty-nine  days ;  and 
the  fourth,  two  years  and  nine  months.  During  the  term  of  office  of 
the  last  mentioned  responsible  Ministry,  that  admirable  measure  known 
as  the  Torrens  Act,  for  simplifying  the  transfer  of  land,  and  for  securing 
titles  to  it,  was  passed  into  law.  It  originated  with  Mr.  (afterwards. 
Sir)  R.  R.  Torrens,  whose  experience,  as  Collector  of  Customs,  in  the 
transfer  of  shipping  property,  supplemented  by  the  legal  knowledge  of 
European  land  legislation  possessed  by  Dr.  Hiibbe,  enabled  him  to  f  rame- 
a  Bill  so  well  suited  to  colonial  conditions  that  the  transfer  of  real 
property  could  be  efiected  under  its  provisions  with  almost  as  much 
ease  as  the  transfer  of  ordinary  goods. 

The  railway  connecting  Adelaide  with  its  port  was  completed  and 
opened  to  traffic  daring  the  McDonnell  regime,  as  well  as  the  line  fron^ 
the  capital  to  Gawler,  and  thence  to  Kapunda  ;  and  a  beginning  was^ 
made  in  constructing  lines  for  telegraphic  communication.  Mr.  Charles 
Todd  constructed  his  iii*st  telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  the  Port,  but 
the  immediate  revenue  therefrom  was  infinitesimal,  a  rival  line  opened 
by  Mr.  McGeergea  few  weeks  previously  having  captured  most  of  the 
hasinesB.  The  Government,  however,  intervened,  and  bought  out  Mr. 
McGeorge's  rights  for  a  sum  of  J&80,  and  caused  the  line  to  be  removed. 
The  next  extension  of  communication  was  to  Crawler.  In  less  than  three 
years  the  system  had  extended  as  far  as  Melbourne.  To  Sir  Richard 
McDonnell  the  establishment  of  the  works  that  furnish  an  excellent 
^pply  of  water  to  Adelaide  and  the  suburbs  is  also  attributable  ;  and 
daring  his  rule  in  1861  the  province  gained  an  extension  of  territory 
(which  has,  however,  never  been  of  much  real  advantage)  by  the 
«oqaiution  of  a  strip  of  country  known  as  "  No  Man's  Land,"  containing 
30,000  square  miles,  and  lying  between  the  former  boundary  of  the 
colony  and  that  of  Western  Austr^ia,  and  carrying  the  western 
boundary  of  the  province  west  as  &r  as  the  129th  meridian  of  east 
longitude.  The  naining  industry  received  a  great  impetus  by  the 
dieeovery  of  rich  deposits  of  copper  in  Yorkers  Peninsula,  and  many 
nunes  were  opened,  of  whi^h  the  most  famous  were  at  Wallaroo 
«id  Moonta. 
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In  1856,  an  engineer  named  B.  H.  Babbage,  who  had  been  employed 
on  the  City  and  Port  Kailway,  and  who  professed  to  have  considerable 
geological  knowledge,  was  sent  north  to  search  for  gold.     He  failed  U* 
f  nd  the  coveted  indications,  but  the  three  expeditions  he  conducted, 
and  that  of  Warburton,  who  was  sent  out  to  recall  him,  added  largely 
to  the  general  stock  of  accurate  information.      In  the  year  following 
Babbage's  first  expedition,  Deputy-Surveyor-General  G.  W.  Goyder  -was 
instructed  to  examine  and  survey  the  country  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Babbage,   Warburton,  Swindon,  and  others,  and  returned  with  a 
glowing  description  of  large  fx*esh-water  lakes,  tall  perpendicular  cliffs, 
and  so  forth.     The  Surveyor-General,  Captain  Freeling,  R.E.,  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  alleged  discoveries,  but  'found  nothing  to 
justify  his  deputy's  rhapsodical  descriptions.      It  was  very  plain  that 
Mr.  Goyder  had  either  been  deceived  by  the  mirage  or  misled  by  a 
rainy  season.     In  June,  1858,  John  McDouall  Stuart,  who  had  been 
draughtsman  with  the  expedition  of  Captain  Sturt  to  Central  Australia, 
began  a  series  of  explorations  that  eventually  solved  the  problem  of  the 
interior,  and  culminated  in  the  crossing  of  the  Continent  from  south  to 
north.     He  first  made  repeated  examinations  of  the  country  between 
Lake  Torrens  and  Lake  Ejre,  fixing  a  new  base  for  northern  exploration 
and  discovering  a  more  practicable  route.  Accompanied  by  a  single  white 
companion  and  a  native,  he  penetrated  so  far  as  28*20  south  latitude,  and 
134'10  east  longitude.  In  1860  Stuart  again  set  out,  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  the  Continent,  and  had  penetrated  the  interior  beyond  Mount 
Denison  (aboutas  far  north  as  2 1  '35  south  latitude),  discovering  and  naming 
Central  Mount  Stuart  en  route ;  but  exhaustion,  scurvy,  general  sickness, 
rapid  decrease  of  provisions,  hostility  of  the  blacks,  and  above  all, 
want  of  water,  compelled  him  to  beat  a  retreat  for  the  settled  districts, 
which  he  reached  after  suffering  the  greatest  privations.     On  his  return 
to  Adelaide,  the  Government  organised  a  fresh  expedition  and  gave 
Stuart  the  command.     With  twelve  men  and  forty-nine  horses,  he  left 
Chambers'  Creek  Station  on  New  Year's  Day,  1 861 ;  but  waterless  desert 
and  impenetrable  scrub  stayed  the  advance  of  his  water-famished  and 
exhausted  party  when  within  only  4  degrees  of  the  northern  coast,  and 
he  was  again  obliged  to  return.     Once  more  he  was  sent  north,  and  that 
within  a  month  of  his  arrival  in  Adelaide      There  was  keen  rivalry 
between  South  Australia  and  Victoria  as  to  which  would  first  reach  the 
northern  coast.     Burke  and  Wills  had  already  started,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  shorter  route  to  traverse;  but  John  McDouall 
Stuart  had  the  knowledge,  and  experience  won  from  defeat  as  well  as 
from  signal  victory.      The  party  left  the  settled  districts  early  in  1862. 
On  July  24th,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  J.   W.  Thriog,  the  third  officer, 
riding  somewhat  in   advance   of  the  party,  cried  out,  "  The  Sea  !  '* 
Stuart's  diary  thus  tells  the  story  : — "  The  beach  is  covered  with  a  soft 
blue  mud.     It  being  ebb-tide,  1  could  see  for  some  distance,  and   found 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  horses  along  it.     I  therefore 
kept  them  where  I  had  halted  them,  and  allowed  half  the  party  to  come 
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to  the  beach  and  gratify  themselves  "with  a  sight  of  the  sea,  whilst  tho 
other  half  remained  to  watch  the  horses  until  their  return.  I  dipped 
my  feet  and  washed  ray  face  and  hands  in  the  sea,  as  I  promised  the 
late  Governor,  Sir  Richard  McDonnell,  I  would  do  if  I  reached  it. 
After  all  the  party  had  spent  some  time  on  tbe  beach,  at  which  they 
'were  much  pleased  and  gratified,  they  collected  a  few  shells.  I  returned 
to  the  valley  where  I  had  my  initials  cut  on  a  large  tree  (J.M.D.S.),  as 
I  intended  putting  my  flag  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adelaide.''  The 
explorers  were  royally  received  on  their  return  to  Adelaide.  Stiiart 
was  given  a  grant  of  1,000  square  miles  of  grazing  country  and  in  all 
about  £3,000  in  cash.  But  he  died  in  less  than  seven  years.  Crippled, 
half  blind,  and  utterly  broken  down,  he  could  struggle  forward  while 
work  remained  to  be  done,  but  the  numberless  privations  he  had  suffered 
bad  made  a  fatal  drain  on  his  energy,  and  he  rapidly  sank  when  the 
battle  was  over. 

When  Grovemor  McDonnell  left  the  province,  the  population  had 
increased  to  126,830  from  92,545  in  1854.  The  revenue  had  expanded 
from  £453,641,  in  1855,  to  £558,587  ;  the  area  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1853  was  129,692  acres,  in  1862  it  had  grown  to  320,160  acres  ; 
the  number  of  sheep  depastured  in  the  two  yeai-s  named  were  respect- 
ively, 1,768,724  and  3,431,000.  In  1854  the  imports  were  valued  at 
X2,147,107  ;  in  1862  their  value  had  decreased  to  £1,820,656  ;  whilst  in 
the  same  period  the  exports  had  grown  from  £1,322,822  to  £2,145,796. 

Sir  Richard  McDonnell  was  succeeded  in  the  Government  by  Sir 
Dominick  Daly,  without  any  interregnum  of  administration,  the  change 
being  made  on  4th  March,  1862.  Prior  to  his  arrival  in  South 
Australia  the  new  Governor  had  filled  a  similar  position  at  Prince 
Edward's  Island. 

The  first  years  of  Sir  Dorainick's  administration  were  troubled  by  the 
jadicial  imbroglio  brought  about  by  the  persistence  of  Mr.  Justice 
Boothby  in  regarding  himself  as  the  only  lawfully  appointed  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Australia.  His  appointment  had  been 
made  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  the  province  by  Sir  H. 
£.  F.  Young,  and  the  exceptional  character  of  the  method  in  which  he 
had  received  his  office  caused  the  judge  to  scout  the  claims  of  his  col- 
leagues and  question  the  legality  of  their  acts.  Voluminous  correspond- 
«Jce  passed  between  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonic  and  Mr.  Justice  Boothby  himself,  and  the  quarrel  seemed  to 
^je  interminable.  The  whole  question  was  so  intermixed  with  con- 
^totional  difficulties  that  no  finality  could  be  arrived  at.  Vain  efforts 
vere  made  to  enforce  Judge  Boothby's  retirement,  and  he  was  ultimately 
pit^eeeded  against  under  an  Act  of  George  III,  which,  it  was  considered, 
vould  meet  his  peculiar  case.  However,  his  death  which  took  place  a 
tew  months  after  proceedings  were  initiated  against  him,  brought  this 
unpleasant  incident  to  a  close. 

(yn  the  6th  July,  1863,  the  Northern  Territory,  or  Alexandra  Land 
« it  was  then  called,  until  that  time  a  pai't  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
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Wales  was,  by  Eojal  Letters  Patent,  annexed  to  tlie  provinee  of  Sou 
Australia,  as  a  reward  for  the  enterprise  shown  in  the  promotion  of  ti 
exploring  expeditions  of  Stuart,  McKinlay,  and  others.  It  was  thei 
upon  resolved  to  found  a  settlement  in  this  newly  acquired  domain,  ai 
extensive  sales  of  land  were  immediately  held.  The  hnt  expeditio 
however,  became  disorganised,  years  rolled  by  while  preliminaries  we 
being  settled,  and  the  holders  of  land-orders  clamoured  for  the  refui 
of  their  payments.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Goyder  was  sent  north,  wii 
a, strong  staff  of  surveyors,  to  lay  out  the  settlement.  He  at  on 
selected  Port  Darwin  as  the  site  of  a  capital,  and  there  formed  t] 
ground-plan  of  the  town  of  Palmerston.  The  further  development 
the  interior  was  facilitated  by  Sir  Thomas  Elder's  importation  in  186 
of  a  breeding  herd  of  117  camels.  Ic  may  here  be  remarked  that  tl 
first  camel  introduced  into  South  Australia  had  been  used  by  the  ill-fa t< 
Horrocks  on  his  exploring  expedition  in  1846. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  « 
Edinburgh,  in  command  of  the  "  Galatea/'  pdid  a  state  visit  to  Soul 
Australia,  and  was  entertained  by  the  Governor.  The  royal  visits 
was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  am 
during  his  stay  in  Adelaide,  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  tl] 
f  oundationrstones  of  the  General  Post  Office  and  of  the  Wesleyan  CoUe^i 
which  bears  his  name.  Eivo  months  after  the  Prince's  visit,  ti 
Governor,  who  for  some  time  had  been  in  feeble  health,  was  attack c 
by  a  serious  illness,  and  died  on  the  19th  February,  1868.  He  w4 
buried  with  military  honors,  no  greater  public  demonstration  ev< 
having  been  witnessed  in  the  colony. 

During  Governor  Daly's  rule,  John  McKinlay,  the  explorer,  who  ha 
already  distinguished  himself  by  heading  an  expedition  from  Adelaic 
to  Port  Denison  in  Queensland  in  search  of  the  remains  of  Burke  an 
Wills,  made  a  notable  and  perilous  exploration  of  the  Northern  Ten 
tory,  when  the  settlement  formed  there  was  in  danger  of  total  collap:^ 
Part  of  the  journey  was  performed  in  a  punt  made  of  saplings,  over  whi< 
the  hides  of  slain  horses  had  been  stretched  after  the  meat  had  be< 
jerked  for  food.  Both  alligators  and  sharks,  attracted  by  the  smell  i 
the  raw  hides,  followed,  and  time  after  time  nearly  swamped  the  f fa 
craft ;  but  after  days  of  danger  and  hardship  the  party  safely  made  ti 
entrance  to  Beatrice  Bay.  An  almost  equally  perilous  voyage  was^  th^ 
undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Slow  in  the  "  Forlorn  Hope  "  from  the  settl 
ment  to  Champion  Bay,  Western  Australia — a  voyage  that  added  coi 
siderably  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tl 
north-west  coast. 

On  the  decease  of  Sir  Dominick  Daly,  the  government  was  aduiii 
istered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  G.  Hamley,  of  the  50th  Begiment,  tl 
senior  military  officer  on  active  service  in  the  Colony,  and  be  held  tl 
post  of  administrator  until  the  arrival,  twelve  months  afterwards,  i 
the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Eergusson,  Bart.  The  new  Governor  took  i 
the  reins  of  office  on  the  15th  February,  1869,  and  left  the  Colony  t 
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the  Govemonhip  of  New  Zealand  ou  the  18th  April,  1873.  During 
Gulooel  Uamley's  administration,  important  changes  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown. 
Prior  to  this,  land  had  heen  sold  at  auction — a  system  which  had 
crcAted  a  class  of  persons  known  as  '^  land  sharks,"  who  attended  all 
(Trivemment  land  sales,  bid  for  and  bought  all  they  could  secure,  and 
kept  it  in  the  hope  of  receiving  speculative  prices  from  the  people 
«  ho  reqoireti  the  land  for  genuine  settlement.  Settlement  was  restricted 
L50  by  the  formation  of  land  monopolies  favoured  largely  by  the  auction 
oethod  of  disposal.  By  the  introduction  of  a  new  Laud  Bill,  called 
'Straogway's  Act,"  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  these  abuses. 
Und  was  sold  on  credit,  the  full  amount  of  purchase  money  being  pay- 
iWe  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  sale.  The  limit  of  selection 
ras  640  acres.  New  evils,  however,  arose  from  the  operations  of  the 
i?w  Act — the  common  evils  of  all  Australian  land  systems,  the  evasion 
"i  the  residential  provisions  and  "  dummying  " — but  the  general  effects 

f  tbe  Act  were  distinctly  beneficial. 

Aa  extension  of  the  Northern  i*ailway  to  Burra,  1 00  miles  north  of 
Adelaide,  took  place  during  this  period,  and  other  schemes  for  improved 
eternal  communication  were  canvassed,  but  the  greatest  achievement 
^^der  the  Fergusson  regime  was  the  construction  of  the  transcon- 
ricental  telegraph  line  which  connected  Adelaide  with  Port  Darwin, 
•£d  consequently  with  London.  Tlie  entire  dist^ince  from  the  South 
Vs5tralian  capital  to  the  northern  port  is  1,975  miles,  and  for  hundreds 
i  miles  at  a  stretch  the  interior  was  without  a  solitary  white  inhabi- 
'4^1.  Lai^e  areas  were  al^olutely  destitute  of  timber,  and  no  less  than 
■^,000  iron  telegraph  poles  had  to  be  used.  Tlie  line  was  begun  simul- 
'iQfoasiy  at  each  end,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  wires  had  met,  and 
'cfie  connected  near  the  centre  of  the  continent. 

Sir  James  Fergusson  had  identified  himself  with  all  schemes  for  the- 
-Ivancenient  of  agriculture,  and  took  a  most  substantial  and  generous 
.«rt  in  useful  popular  movements,  but  his  claims  to  estimation  as  a  far- 
«^ing  statesman  rest  rather  on  his  organisation  of  a  bold  public  works 

aIcv,  the  carrying  out  of  which  has  helped  very  largely  to  develop  the 

^'dactiveness  and  increase  the  wealth  and  prosi>erity  of  the  province^ 
After  his  departure  Chief  Justice  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  D.  Hanson  admin- 
<^nd  thf  afiairs  of  the  colony  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Aathony  Musgrave,  w^ho  assumed  the  reins  of  office  on  the  9th  June, . 

>r3. 

Sir  Anthony  Musgrave's  administration  lasted  till  the  29th  January, 
^H,  a  term  of  three  and  a  half  years,  during  which  period  thei'o 
^v  much  political  conflict  and  unrest.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of 
^^*4«  Mr.  James  Penn  Boacaut,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  foremost 
:»iiticiaQs  of  the  colony,  emerged  from  the  political  conflict  to  power  a» 
Pr<»mier  of  a  Ministry  with  a  "  broad  and  comprehensive  "  policy  to- 
P^  before  the  country.  The  dominant  principle  was  tbe  development 
of  oational  resources  on  a  regular  plan,  and  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,000,. 
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which  Mr.  Boucant  proposed  to  raise  as  a  Loan,  the  interest  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  iin)K)sition  of  increased  taxation  in  the  form  of  stamp 
taxes  and  probate  and  succession  duties.  Twice  the  taxation  proposals 
passed  the  Assembly,  and  twice  were  they  rejected  by  the  Council,  and 
Mr.  Boucaut  refused  to  go  on  with  his  public  works.  His  MinistiT 
was  removed  by  a  non-confidence  vote,  and  the  Hon.  John  Colton  was 
sent  for.  This  gentleman  formed  a  new  Cabinet^  and  adopted  the 
whole  of  the  Boucaut  policy  except  its  proposed  taxation.  The  soxn  ot 
£3,000,000  was  raised  on  loan,  and  various  new  railways  were  pro- 
jected, all  of  which  have  since  been  constructed ;  the  Probate  and  Suc- 
cession Duties  were  adopted  and  became  law,  but  the  Stamp  Act  which 
had  been  contemplated  was  not  proceeded  with.  The  Boucaut  policy 
of  internal  expansion  and  public  works  construction  was  for  a  aeries  of 
years  the  chief  political  subject,  and,  indeed,  long  after  Mr.  Boucaut, 
through  his  having  accepted  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench,  had  ceased  to 
have  any  direct  connection  with  it 

Pending  the  arrival  of  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave's  successor,  Sir  William 
Wellington  Cairns,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Government  was  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  Samuel  James  Way,  who  has  often  filled  the  same  office. 
Sir  W.  W.  Cairns,  who  was  transferred  from  Queensland,  remained  in 
the  colony  less  than  eight  weeks,  and  left  behind  him  hardly  a  trace  of 
his  visit.  The  only  public  functions  he  performed  during  his  stay  in 
the  province  were  the  opening  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  on  24th  April, 
1877,  and  his  attendance  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ade- 
laide University  and  the  enrolment  of  its  niembprs.  He  resigned  hi** 
office  on  the  17th  May  following,  and  the  Chief  Justice  again  became 
Administrator,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  five  months.  During  the 
administration  of  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Way  (July,  1877)  the  overland  tele- 
graph line  to  Western  Australia  was  completed  as  far  as  Eucla,  a  small 
port  about  160  miles  west  of  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Sir  William  Francis  Drummond  Jervois,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  arrivetl 
in  Adelaide  on  the  2nd  October,  1877,  and  remained  in  office  till  the 
17th  November,  1882.  Sir  William  Jervois  held  the  rank  of  Colonel 
in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  was  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlement 
when  he  was  appointed  to  South  Australia.  He  subsequently  attained 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  GeneraL  Besides  having  distinguished  himselj 
as  an  officer,  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  fortiiii 
cations  among  European  experts.  He  had  had  many  and  varie<^ 
experiences  in  England,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  India,  and  afterwards  filled 
the  position  of  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  new  Governor's  arrival,  the  overland 
telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Perth,  connecting  West  Australia  witlj 
the  telegraphic  systems  of  the  other  colonies  and  of  the  world,  was  com] 
pleted.  It  follows  the  coastline  for  the  most  part  along  Eyre's  tnc^ 
over  979  miles  of  that  difficult  country  first  traversed  by  the  foot  oj 
white  men  hardly  forty  years  before,  and  it  joins  the  South  Australian 
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syKtem  at  Port  Augusta.  The  next  year  the  first  sod  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railway  from  Port  Augusta  to  Port  Denison  was  turned  by  the 
Governor,  who  opened  200  miles  of  it  four  years  afterwards.  At 
present  the  works  on  this  line  reach  a  point  (Oodnadatta)  737  miles 
north  of  Adelaide.  On  30th  July,  1878,  Sir  William  Jervois  laid  the 
foondation-stone  of  ^e  Adelaide  University;  and  on  12th  June,  1881, 
the  two  young  princes,  Albert  Victor  and  Greorge  of  Wales,  paid  an 
nnofficial  visit  to  the  colony,  where  they  were  well  received. 

JiSr  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson,  K.C.M.G.,  succeeded  Lieu- 
tADant-General  Sir  W.  P.  D.  Jervois  on  16th  Februaiy,  1883,  and  he 
remained  in  office  a  little  over  six  years.  The  Governor  was  absent 
from  the  colony  for  short  periods  on  seven  separate  occasions,  and  was 
n^presented  sometimes  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  sometimes  by  His 
Honor  J.  P.  Boncaut.  Upon  the  departure  of  Sir  William  Robinson 
for  Victoria  on  6th  March,  1889,  the  Chief  Justice  again  administered 
the  Government  pending  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore  on  11th 
April  of  the  same  year. 

The  most  noteworthy  incident  of  the  Robinson  rt^gime  was  the  cele- 
bration of  Her  Majesty's  and  the  colony's  dual  jubilees,  fittingly  com- 
uemorated  by  the  opening  of  the  South  Australian  Exhibition  on  the 
21st  June,  1887.  The  exhibition  was  a  great  success.  It  was  kept 
open  for  six  months,  and  was  visited  by  789,672  persons.  The  expense 
f^  erecting  a  permanent  building  which  reverted  to  the  Government, 
and  a  portion  of  which  is  now  used  as  an  Art  Gallery,  was  £33,898, 
while  tiie  total  cost  of  the  exhibition  was  £68,702. 

The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  conclusion  of  a  time  of  severe  financial 
crisis.  The  market  values  of  all  staple  commodities  had  fallen 
nrinously ;  mines  had  become  unprofitable  and  had  been  closed  up ; 
harvests  had  failed  for  want  of  rain  ;  and  the  continued  drought  had 
involved  stock-owners  in  heavy  losses.  A  feverish  period  of  land 
speculation  had  been  followed  by  disastrous  reaction,  and  hundreds  of 
investors  had  been  rendered  penniless  by  the  failure  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,  and  the  collapse  of  other  joint-stock  associations.  Just,  however, 
when  they  were  most  required,  large  metalliferous  discoveries  were 
niade,  the  Teetulpa  gold-diggings  giving  employment  to  thousands,  and 
»bove  all,  rich  deposits  of  silver  and  tin  were  opened  up  in  the  Barrier 
Ranges  in  New  South  Wales,  a<ljoining  the  South  Australian  border. 
Pastoral  products,  long  depressed  in  value,  began  to  rise,  and  the  season 
<»f  1887  opened  with  an  early  and  copious  rainfall  extending  throughout 
the  settled  districts,  and  bringing  with  it  an  assurance  of  renewed  agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  K.C.M.G.,  arrived  in  South 
Australia  on  the  11th  April,  1889,  and  left  his  charge  on  the  16th 
J^anuary,  1895.  Several  South  Australian  Governors  have  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  exploration  of  the  interior.  Notably  among  Vice- 
regal enthusiasts  of  inland  discovery  were  Governors  Gawler,  Young, 
and  M-acDonnell,  the  last  mentioned  being  particularly  anxious  ta  cross 
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the  Continent.  The  realisation  of  this  ambitious  project  was  reserves! 
for  the  Earl  of  Kintore  who,  in  1891,  made  the  voyage  to  Port  Darwin 
in  the  Northern  Territory,  and  returned  to  Adelaide  via  the  telegrapi: 
line  route.  He  is  the  only  Governor  who  has  crossed  the  Continent 
from  sea  to  sea. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  regime  a  well-organised  party,  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition 
to  the  interior  of  Australia.  The  party,  under  the  leadership  of  !Mr. 
David  Lindsay,  left  Adelaide  in  April,  1891,  but  the  severe  drought 
which  prevailed,  coupled  with  dissensions  among  the  members  of  the 
expedition,  interfered  with  the  original  plans,  and  the  explorers 
returned  to  Adelaide.  In  1893  the  depreciation  in  price  of  copper  and 
silver  had  a  depresping  effect  on  the  mineral  industry  of  South  Australia, 
and  this  was  further  intensified  by  tlie  influence  of  the  banking  crisis  in 
the  other  states,  although  its  effects  were  not  felt  so  severely  as  in 
Victoria.  At  this  juncture,  the  Government  inaugurated  the  system  of 
settling  people  on  the  land,  as  was  being  done  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  ^nd  the  experiment  in  South  Australia  proved  far  more 
successful  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  politics,  Mr.  G.  G.  Kingston 
took  up  the  reins  of  government  and  entered  on  a  career,  as  Premier, 
which  lasted  till  1899. 

South  Australia  was  the  first  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  women,  the  Adult  Suffrage  Bill  passing  into  law  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1894,  in  spite  of  keen  opposition.  The  measure 
received  the  Royal  Assent  in  March  of  the  following  year.  At  the 
general  elections  of  189G  wouien  first  exercised  their  .right  to  tlie 
franchise,  no  less  than  66  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  voting,  and  the 
results  showed  that  the  fears  of  those  opposed  to  the  principle  were 
without  foundation.  A  vigorous  policy  of  retrenchment  was  entered 
upon  in  the  beginning  of  1894,  the  salaries  of  members  being  reduced 
and  additional  taxation  proposals  brought  forward,  with  a  view  to 
restoring  better  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure.  Shocks 
of  earthquake  more  or  less  severe  were  exjierienced  at  Port  Darwin  on 
February  14th,  and  again  on  June  17th.  The  exploration  of  the 
interior  continued  to  attract  attention,  and  a  scientific  expedition  to 
examine  the  hitherto  unexplored  portions  of  the  MacDonnell  Eanges 
was  fitted  out  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Horn.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Gharles  Winnecke,  and  left  Adelaide  on  May  3rd.  The  expedition 
returned  in  August,  after  obtaining  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable 
scientific  and  general  information.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the 
Government  Geologist  also  explored  a  wide  extent  of  the  Northern 
Territory. 

The  financial  year  1894-95  showed  a  deficit  of  nearly  £100,000,  but 
the  Treasurer  stated  that  the  outlook  was  very  hopeful.  With  the 
extension  of  dairying  there  was  a  growing  export  of  butter,  the  wheat 
harvest  gave  signs  of  a  heavy  yield,  and  the  grape  crop  was  so  luxuriaiii 
that  difficulty  was  found  in  employing  the   whole  of    the   vintage. 
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Eocoifigement  was  given  to  settlers  by  the  passing  of  a  "State 
IdTiDoes  to  Farmers  Act,"  which  provided  for  loans  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  with  extended  time  for  repayment  Under  this  Act  a  State 
Bank  was  established  in  February,  1896.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
J olv  following  tenders  were  invited  for  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £30,000 
•t  3i  per  cent,  and  the  total  applied  for  reached  £59,600.  During  the 
>tsion  of  1895,  in  addition  to  various  amending  acts,  a  Federal 
Eoabliog  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Federal  Convention.  The  Earl  of  Kintore  left  South  Australia  in  the 
'j«giiming  of  the  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Tfao  amTed  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  administration  in  the  interim 
being  carried  on  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  had  received  a  commission  as 
lieoteiumtGovemor  in  1891. 

The  first  four  months  of  1896  were  marked  by  terrific  gales,  which 
'i^nght  great  damage  to  shipping  and  other  property,  the  22nd 
Febroary  and  10th  April  being  especicdly  prolific  of  disaster.  At  the 
•'lecdoQs  which  took  place  in  April  Mr.  Kingston  was  again  returned 
'M  power.  Economy  in  administration  was  still  practised,  and  at  the 
^d  of  the  financial  year  the  deficit  >vas  reduced  to  £11,941.  In  spite 
'i  the  drain  on  the  population  caused  by  the  exodus  to  Western 
Australia  settlement  on  the  land  was  spreading  favourably,  and  this 
'as  looked  upon  as  a  happy  augury  for  future  prosperity.  On  the 
:'3rd  May,  1896,  an  expedition  promoted  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Calvert,  F.R.G.S., 
i«ft  Adelaide  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  K  A.  "Wells,  for  the  purpose , 
"f  exploring  the  interior.  The  real  point  of  departure  was  Cue, 
^Vestern  Australia,  whence,  after  suffering  great  privations,  the  main 
^mJv  of  the  expedition  succeeded  in  reacliing  the  Fitzroy  River.  From 
:ute  anavaiiing  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  in  the 
•wine  of  which  two  members  of  the  party,  Messrs.  Charles  Wells  and 
♦i«orge  Jcmes,  lost  their  Uvea  Their  bodies  were  recovered  later  after 
s^t  difficulty,  and  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  men  were  accorded 
^  pablic  funeral  in  Adelaide.  On  the  17th  August,  1896,  the  Governor 
'•pened  the  Happy  Valley  Waterworks  at  Clarendon  for  the  service  of 
Adelaide  and  the  surrounding  districts.  This  magnificent  system  has 
s  storage  capacity  of  3,000,000,000  gallons,  and  its  installation  involved 
fiC  expenditure  of  £500,000. 

The  year  1897  opened  disastrously  for  South  Australia.  On  the 
'th  January  a  terrific  hurricane,  accompanied  by  two  severe  shocks  of 
•vthquake  and  a  storm  that  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  several 
viors,  practically  destroyed  the  town  of  Palmerston  (Port  Darwin), 
t])e  damage  done  to  property  being  estimated  at  upwards  of  £150,000. 
Earthquake  shocks  were  also  experienced  in  the  southern  districts  in 
^y,  while  in  February  Adelaide  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm,  the 
•^borbs  being  flooded  and  portions  of  the  intercolonial  railway  washed 
*w.  The  year  was,  however,  generally  speaking  a  dry  one,  both 
paRtoralists  and  agriculturists  suflTering  heavy  losses.  There  was  a 
♦i«cretse  in  the  wool  dip,  while  the  wheat  harvest  was  practically  a 
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failure,  much  of  the  area  remaining  unreaped,  asid  a  large  proportioi^ 
being  cut  for  hay.  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  ppopoiMd  was 
carried  to  afford  relief  to  distressed  agriculturists.  In  ^ite  of  these 
misfortunes  there  was  still  a  demand  for  land  in  the  more  favoured 
districts,  and  the  Legislature  passed  a  ^'Closer  Settlement  Act''  to 
provide  iot  the  purchase  of  land  for  selection. 

Pursuant  to  an  arrangement  arrived  at  with  the  other  colonies  steps, 
were  taken  to  appoint  delegates  to  an  Australasian  Federal  Convention. 
The  election  of  members  of  the  Convention  took  place  in  South 
Australia  on  the  14th  March,  1897,  the  whole  province  voting  as  one 
constituency.  The  Convention  opened  at  Adi^laide  on  the  22nd  of  the 
month,  the  Premier  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  being  appointed 
President,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  B.  C.  Baker,  Oiairman  of  Committees. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  are  elsewhere  described. 

The  Imperial  authorities  had  decided  to  appoint  a  Supreme  Court 
Judge  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council,  and 
the  selection  fell  on  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Way,  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Lieutenant-Grovernor  of  South  Australia,  who  received  his  appointment 
to  the  newly-created  post  on  the  22nd  January,  1 897.  On  the  1 7th  March 
following  he  left  for  England  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  o\\ 
the  19th  June,  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Recoixl  Keign^ 
Jubilee,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  was  subsequently,  to  the  great  pleasure  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  created  a  baronet. 

In  1897,  South  Australia  lost,  by  death,  the  services  of  some  of  her 
most  important  public  men.  On  the  6th  March  one  of  South  Australia's 
noblest-hearted  benefactors  passed  away.  This  was  Sir  Thomas  Elder, 
G.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.  He  it  was  who  introduced  a  breeding  herd  ol 
camels  into  the  colony,  and  made  the  exploration  of  the  interioi 
practicable  and  possible.  At  his  own  cost  he  had  fitted  out  several 
expeditions  to  open  up  the  country.  He  contributed  large  sums  to  the 
endowment  of  the  Univerdity  and  its  Medical  School,  established  8 
Conservatorium  of  Music  in  Adelaide,  and«  besides  benefiting  tli< 
province  in  a  thousand  ways  durhig  his  life-time,  left  to  be  divided 
among  the  various  public  institutions  of  South  Australia  tlie  nobh 
bequest  of  £155,000.  Another  death  was  that  of  Sir  Henry  Ayer^ 
G.C.M.G.,  a  South  Australian  politician  of  many  years  standing,  anc 
a  man  closely  identified  with  public  affairs  and  ^le  progress  of  th< 
province.  In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  first  Parltameni 
summoned  under  responsible  government,  he  was  sev^i  times  a  Premiei 
of  the  colony.     He  died  on  the  11th  June. 

At  the  referendum  in  June,  1898,  South  Australia  declared  for  union 
the  voting  being  35,771  in  the  affirmative  and  17,300  in  the  negative 
Keen  disappointment  was  evinced  at  the  failure  of  the  Bill  in  New  Soiitl 
Wales,  and  at  first  sight  it  appeared  as  though  South  Australia  ^rer 
determined  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  movement.  When  Parliamen 
jnet,  the  Govemor^s  speech  stated  that  it  had  been  deemed  inadvisabl 
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for  Mr.  KiiuBBiDn  to  take  past  in  the  suggested  Conference,  but  later  on 
ofHnioiu  difti^edy  mzid  Sonth  AoBtraliA  was  represented  by  its  Premier 
«t  the  Oonierenoe  in  1899.  The  wheat  harvest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  a  partial  fidlixre,  bnt  the  closing  montibs  gave  indications  of  a 
)i]lgely4nereased  production  for  the  season  1 898-99.  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Bozton,  who  had  aeted  as  Govern<Mr  sinoe  1895,  went  to  England  on 
iesre  in  September,  and  in  December  following  a  cablegpnim  was  received 
umoBoeing  his  resiguation.  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Tennyson,  iLCM.G., 
the  new  Governor,  was  sworn  in  on  the  10th  April,  1899,  the  adminis- 
tration daring  the  interval  preceding  his  arrival  being  earned  on  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  eleotors  of  South  Australia  had  no  less  than  three  questions  to 
decide  at  tlie  general  elections  held  on  the  29th  April,  1899.  In  the 
fint  place  they  had  to  choose  their  parliamentary  representatives,  and 
in  thu  the  final  retarns  disclosed  little  alteration  in  the  personnel  of 
purdes.  The  election  was  also  made  an  opportunity  for  the  second 
referendum  on  Federation,  and  South  Australia  again  declared 
emphatically  in  favour  of  union,  the  voting  being  65,990  for  and  17,053 
i^ainsfc.  A  referendum  was  also  taken  on  the  question  of  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  elections  for  the  Legislative  Council,  and  in  tliis  the 
(XRintry  decided  by  a  substantial  majority  in  favour  of  a  household 
saffrage  for  this  chamber.  The  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to 
^  proposal  was  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Cabinet  when  the 
House  assembled.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  members  took  port  in  the 
debate  and  the  measure  passed  all  its  stages,  and,  after  protracted 
discnasian,  was  sent  on  for  the  Councirs  consideration. 

In  South  Australia,  as  in  the  other  states,  the  consummation  of 
Federation  was  aooompanied  by  political  changes.  In  November 
Mr.  Kingston  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  non-confidenoe.  Mr.  Solomon 
and«>took  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  on  the  Ist  December,  and  on 
the  %\hj  after  being  sworn  in,  his  Ministry  resigned  as  soon  as  they  met 
Parliament.  Mr.  Holder  was  then  sent  for,  and  ducoeeded  in  recon- 
stmeting  the  Kingston  Cabinet,  of  which  he  himself  bad  been  Treasurer. 

The  year  1899  was  generally  one  of  brighter  prospects  for  the 
province.  Wheat  returns  came  up  to  expectations,  and  the  revenue 
vas  so  satisfactory  that  the  Treasurer  was  able  to  announce  a  suiplns 
soffieient  to  wipe  out  the  last  year's  deficit  and  leave  a  credit  balance. 
The  firRt  Contingent  from  the  State  left  for  South  Africa  on  the  3  Ist 
October  amidst  a  great  display  of  enthusiasm.  On  th^  19th  of  the 
ame  month  a  most  calamitous  shipwreck' took  place,  the  ^*  Loch  Sloy '' 
being  driven  ashore  at  Kangaroo  Island,  and  twenty Hsix  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  being  drowned,  while  one  passenger  die^  from  exposure.  The 
harvivors,  who  numbered  only  three,  were  rescued  after  su^ring  great 
privations. 

Although  the  revenue  returns  fell  short  of  the  Treasurer's  anticipa- 
tions in  1900  there  was^  nevertheless,  a  small  surplus,  and  in  other 
i«8pecU  the  position  of  the  state  was  very  satisfactory.     In  March  a 
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loan  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  successfully  in  London,  the  amount 
being  over-subscribed.  The  wheat  harvest  fell  below  that  of  1898-99 
by  325,000  bushels,  but  was  considerably  higher  than  the  return  for 
1897-98,  while  the  exports  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  season  by 
over  3,000,000  bushels.  Viticulture  remained  steadily  productive 
throughout  the  year,  the  export  trade  receiving  material  assistance 
from  the  State  Wine  Depot  in  London.  Various  amending  measures 
were  passed  by  Parliament,  and  existing  social  legislation  was  added  to 
by  the  Early  Closing  Act  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  Several 
contingents  were  despatched  to  South  Africa  during  1900,  and  in 
addition  the  gunboat  "  Protector,"  with  a  strong  naval  contingent,  was 
sent  to  China  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Boxer  rebellion.  In 
January  the  first  case  of  bubonic  plague  recorded  in  Australia  occurred 
in  Adelaide.  During  the  same  month  devastating  bush-fires  swept  over 
the  Mount  Ganibier  district,  and  caused  damage  to  property  estimated 
at  JBI  00,000.  At  intervals  during  1900  occasional  sharp  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  registered  at  different  stations  in  the  state. 

The  year  1900-01  showed  a  deficit  of  £22,365,  but  in  wheat  produc- 
tion there  was  a  decided  improvement,  and  both  wheat  and  flour  exports 
were  largely  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  election  of 
several  of  South  Australia's  leading  politicians  to  membership  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  brought  about  a  readjustment  of  state  politics,  and 
Mr.  Holder  gave  place  as  Premier  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  had  held  ofiice 
in  the  Playford,  Kingston,  and  Holder  Cabinets.  This  Ministry  was 
sworn  in  on  the  15th  May,  1901,  and  is  still  in  office. 

South  Australia  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the  Australian  States  to 
take  up  the  question  of  ref6rm  and  economy  in  local  administration. 
In  the  Session  of  1901  Mr.  Jenkins  succeeded  in  passing  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  Act,  reducing  the  number  of  responsible  ministers 
from  6  to  4.  (This  reduction  came  into  force  in  March,  1902.)  At 
the  same  time  the  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
reduced  from  64  to' 42,  and  the  Legislative  Council  from  24  to  18,  and 
the  expenses  of  administration  were  cut  down  to  meet  the  altered 
condition  of  affairs.  In  May  the  Spencer-Gillen  expedition  set  out  on 
a  journey  across  the  Continent  in  search  of  further  information  re- 
specting the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Central  Australian  aboriginal 
tribes.  The  expedition  was  well  equipped,  and  succeeded  admirably  in 
its  mission,  reach insj  Borooloola  (Northern  Territory)  in  the  early  part 
of  1902  after  spending  nearly  a  year  in  the  interior.  One  of  the  most 
disastrous  fires  ever  known  in  Adelaide  occurred  on  the  16th  April, 
when  warehouse  ]n'eniises  were  destroyed  valued  at  £80,000.  In  the 
Mount  Pleasant  district  serious  loss  was  caused  by  bush-fires,  the  settlers 
in  some  localities  being  completely  burnt  out. 

In  consequence  of  adverse  climatic  conditions  in  1902  tho  wheat 
harvest  suffered  considerably,  and  although  rain  fell  in  the  middle, 
northern,  and  southern  districts,  production  was  almost  univereally 
retarded.     On  the  1st  April  South  Australia  had  the  unique  experience 
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of  being  without  a  Member  of  Parliament  of  either  House,  the  Lower 
Chamber  having  ceased  to  exist  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
Amendment  Act,  and  the  Legislative  Council  resigning  by  arrangement, 
thoagfa  several  of  its  members  had  still  some  years  before  seeking 
reflection.  Next  day  the  Premier  opened  the  election  campaign,  and 
in  his  speech  drew  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  finances. 
The  railway  receipts  showed  a  great  falling  off  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  drought,  while  the  Customs  revenue  was  adversely  affected  by 
the  remission  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  kerosene.  During  the  early  months 
the  deliberations  of  the  Corowa  Conference  were  regarded  with  great 
interest  in  South  Australia.  It  was  proposed  at  this  Conference  to 
utilise  the  waters  of  the  Murray  for  irrigating  lands  on  the  Victorian 
and  New  South  Wales  side  of  the  river,  and  South  Australia  feared 
that  navigation  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  would  suffer  in 
consequence.  The  movement,  therefore,  was  not  popular  in  the  state, 
but  as  the  Commission  provides  for  efficient  representation  of  South 
Australia,  these  fears  were  somewhat  allayed. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  different  Ministries 
in  South  Australia  from  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment to  the  date  of  the  publication -of  this  volume  with  the  date  of 
appointment  to  and  retirement  from  office  of  each. 


Xa  of 
Ministry. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Kame. 


Period  of  Office. 


From 


To 


Finiufls  

Baker 

Torrens 

Hanson  

Reynolds  .. 
Reynolds  .. 
Waterhouse 
Waterhoose 
Dntton  ...  . 

Ayors 

Avers 

Blyth 

Dutton    

Ayers 

Hart  

Boucaat..  .. 
Ayers 


24 
21 

1 
30 

9 
20 

8 
17 

4 
15 
22 

4 
22 
20 
23 
28 

3 


Oct., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

May, 

May, 

Oct., 

Oct., 

July, 

July, 

July, 

Aug., 

Mar., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Mar., 

May, 
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21  Aug., 

1857 

1857 

1  Sept., 

1857 

1857 

30  Sept., 

1857 

1857 

9  May, 

1860 

1860 

20  May, 

1861 

1S61 

8  Oct., 

1861 

1861 

17  Oct., 

1861 

1861 

4  July, 

1863 

1863 

15  July, 

1863 

1863 

22  July, 

1864 

1864 

4  Aug., 

1864 

1864 

22  Mar., 

1865 

1865 

20  Sept., 

1865 

1865 

23  Oct., 

1865 

1865 

28  Mar., 

1866 

1866 

3  May, 

1867 

1867 

24  Sept., 

1868 

Duration. 
Months.  Days. 

21  28 
...  11 
...  29 
31  9 
12  11 

4  18 
...  9 
20  18 
...  11 

12  7 
...  13 

7  18 

5  29 
1  3 
5  5 

13  5 
16  21 
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No.  of 


Name. 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Period  of  Ottce. 


Duimtlon. 


From 


To 


Months.  Days. 


Hart  

Ayero 

SiF&ngway 
Straogway 

Hart  

Blyth 

Ayen 

Ayen , 

Blyth 

BoQcaut..., 
Boucaut..., 
Colton  ..., 
Boueant... 
Morgan  .... 

Bray  

Colton  ... 
Downer  ... 
Playford 
Cockbnm  , 
Playford 
Holder  ... 
Downer  ... 
Kingston  , 
Solomon..., 
Holder  ... 
Jenkins  ... 


24  Sept.,  ] 

1868 

IS  Oct.,  ] 

[868 

3  Nov.,  ] 

1868 

12  May,  ] 

1870 

30  May,  J 

1870 

10  Nov.,  ] 

L871 

22  Jan.,  ] 

1872 

4  Mar.,  ] 

1872 

22  July,  ] 

1878 

3  June,  ] 

1875 

25  Mar.,  ] 

1876 

6  Jane,  ] 

1876 

26  Oct.,  ] 

1877 

27  Sept.,  ] 

1878 

24  June,  ] 

L881 

16  June,  ] 

L884 

16  June,  ] 

1885 

11  June,  ] 

1887 

27  June,  '. 

1889 

19  Aug.,  ] 

1890 

21  June,  ] 

1892 

15  Oct.,  ] 

L892 

16  June,  ] 

1893 

1  Dec,  ] 

1899 

8  Dec.,  '. 

1899 

15  May,  ] 

1901 

13  Oct, 

3  Nov., 
12  May, 
30  May, 

10  Nov., 
22  Jan., 

4  Mar., 
22  July, 

3  Jane, 

25  Mar., 
6  June, 

26  Oct., 

27  Sept., 
24  June, 
16  June, 
16  June, 

11  June, 
27  June, 
19  Aug., 
21  June, 

15  Oct., 

16  June, 
1  Dec., 
8  Dec., 

15  May, 


868 


870 

870 

871 

872 

872 

878 

875 

876 

876 

877 

878 

881 

884  ! 

885 

887 

880 

890 

892 

892 

893 

899 

899 

901 


...  19 
...  21 

18     » 

...  IS 

17  11 

2  12 

1  lO 
16  18 

22  12 
9  22, 

2  12 

16  SO 

11  1 
29  27 
35  2S 

12  ... 

23  26 

24  16 

13  2:^ 
21  16 

3  24 
8     1 

77  15 
...     7 

17  9 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  is  the  youngest  of  the  six  sister  states 
of  AvBtoftlia ;  but,  cuiiousl j,  it  shares  with  Queensland  and 
ihe  Xorthem  Territory  of  South  Australia  the  privilege  of  being  first 
known  to  Europeans.  As  early  as  1503  it  is  claimed  that  a  French 
mngator,  Binot  Paulmjer,  Bieur  de  Gonneville,  was  blown  out  of  bia 
eoQiBe,  and  touched  at  some  portion  of  the  coast,  but  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  a80»*tion  is  anything  but  conclusive.  The  Portuguese 
i]»)  lay  daim  to  the  discovery  of  the  western  coast  at  a  later  date. 
Bat  it  is  to  Dutch  navigators  in  the  early  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
ceotury  that  we  awe  the  first  really  authentic  accounts  of  the  western 
t»iBt  and  adjacent  islands,  and  in  many  instances  the  names  given  by 
tkse  mariners  to  prominent  physical  features  are  still  retained.  By 
1665  the  Dutch  possessed  rough  charts  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
vt5Cera  littoral,  while  to  the  mainland  itself  they  had  given  the  name 
^  Nev  Holland.  Of  the  Dutch  discoverers,  Pelsaert  was  the  only  one 
vko  made  any  detailed  observations  of  the  character  of  the  country 
iakod 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  an  Englishman,  William  Dampier,  to 
■ake  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
vestern  coast,  and  he  visited  it  on  two  occasions — once  in  1688,  when  he 
^s  a  member  of  a  company  of  buccaneers  who  landed  to  repair  their 
^^f^l  and  later,  in  1699,  as  an  accredited  explorer  in  charge  of  the 
'Eoebuck.''  The  history  of  his  voyage,  published  by  Dampier  shortly 
ift€r  his  return  to  England,  represented  the  country  as  so  barren  and 
obo^table  that  no  idea  was  then  entertained  of  utilising  it  for 
cttknient. 

Daring  the  interval  elapsing  between  Dampier's  two  voyages,  an 
accident  led  to  the  closer  examination  of  the  coasts  of  Western  Aus- 
^niia  by  the  Dutch.  In  1684  a  vessel  had  sailed  from  Holland  for  the 
I^^tch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  after  rounding  the  Cape  of 
<K)od  Hope,  she  was  never  again  heard  of.  Some  twelve  years  af terwarda 
^  East  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  the  leadership 
^  Commander  William  de  Ylamingh,  with  the  object  of  searching  for 
uij  traces  of  the  lost  vessel  on  the  western  shores  of  New  Holland, 
ToTaids  the  close  of  the  year  1696  this  expedition  reached  the  island  of 
Hottoest  which  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  early  the  following  year  a 
'boding  party  discovered  aiMl  named  the  Swan  River.  The  vessels  then 
F(^(«eeded  northward  wi^out  finding  any  traces  of  the  object  of  their 

i^stfa,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  making  fairly  accurate  charts  of  the  coast 

Jiae. 
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From  this  time  onward  the  country  was  visited  by  various  explorers, 
but  the  expeditions  of  Lieutenant  King  (1818-22)  are  the  most  note- 
worthy, inasmuch  6s  this  officer  made  very  careful  surveys  of  the  whole 
of  the  western  coast  from  King  George's  Sound  to  Cambridge  Gulf, 
and  continued  his  observations  from  this  point  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Continent.  King's  work  was  so  thoroughly  and  accurately  done 
that  his  charts  and  sailing  directions  still  form  the  basis  of  these  in  use 
at  the  present  day. 

Expeditions  fitted  out  by  the  French  Government  had  at  various 
periods  touched  at  the  shores  of  Western  Australia ;  and,  in  1825,  tlie 
presence  of  two  French  vessels,  the  "  Thetis  "  and  "  L'Esp^rance,"  off 
the  coast,  roused  the  suspicion  that  France  had  designs  on  some  portion 
of  the  Continent — a  suspicion  never  altogether  absent  from  the  minds 
of  the  Colonial  authorities.  At  this  juncture,  therefore,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Ralph  Darling  (Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales) 
sent  Major  Lockyer  with  a  detachment  of  the  39th  Regiment,  and  a 
small  party  of  convicts,  numbering  in  all  some  seventy-tive  or  eighty 
souls,  to  found  a  settlement  at  King  George's  Sound.  The  harbour 
was  selected  in  preference  to  a  port  on  the  west  coast  on  account  of  it-s 
unique  advantages  as  a  naval  base.  Lockyer's  expedition  landed  at 
the  Sound  on  the  25th  Deceral>er,  1825. 

Twelve  months  later  (17th  January,  1827),  Captain  Gilbert,  in  H.M.S. 
"  Success,"  was  despatched  from  Sydney  to  re-victual  the  infant  settle> 
nient,  and  also  to  examine  the  Swan  River,  with  a  view  to  its  occupation, 
the  Imperial  authorities  fearing  that  they  might  be  forestalled  by  the 
French.  The  "Success"  had  on  board  as  a  passenger  Mr.  Charles 
Fraser,  the  Colonial  Botanist  of  New  South  Wales.  On  the  5th  March^ 
the  expedition  reached  Rottnest  Island,  which  was  explored.  On  the 
following  day  the  vessel  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River.  On 
the  7th  March  the  "  Success  "  was  moored  at  Berthollet  Island  (now^ 
known  as  Carnac),  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  first  gig  and  the  cutter, 
victualled  for  fourteen  days,  and  well  armed,  proceeded  up  the  Swan  River, 
which  was  explorerl  to  its  supposed  source ;  the  boats  experiencing, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  crossing  the  shallows  near  the  islands 
which  now  form  part  of  the  causeway.  About  15  miles  up  the 
stream  two  gardens  were  planted,  and  friendly  relations  were  established 
with  a  party  of  natives  by  means  of  presents.  The  cutter  returned  to 
the  "  Success,"  and  left  the  gig  to  make  a  hasty  exploration  of  another 
river,  to  which  the  French  had  given  the  name  of  the  Moreau  (now 
called  the  Canning),  which  survey  was  successfully  carried  out.  The 
crew  of  the  vessel  was  subsequently  employed  in  surveying  the  islands 
of  Rottnest,  Berthollet,  and  Buache,  and  the  neighbouring  reefs.  On 
the  island  of  Buache  itself  was  planted  a  garden,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  probably  derives  its  present  name  of  Garden  Island  ;  and  a 
cow,  three  sheep,  and  three  goats  wxre  plaoed  thereon.  On  the  21st 
March,  1827,  the  "Success  "  sailed  for  Geographe  Bay,  where  she  arrived 
three  days  afterwards.     On  the  2nd  April  King  George's  Sound  was 
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made,  and  the  settlement  planted  there  was  found  to  be  in  anything 
bat  a  satisfactoiy  condition.  Leaving  the  Sound  on  the  4th  April  the 
vessel  dropped  anchor  in  Port  Jackson  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  May. 
Captain  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Fraser  both  seem  to  have  been  highly  impressed 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  country  around  Swan  Kiver.  Indeed,  so 
encouraging  were  the  reports  made  by  the  members  of  the  expedition^ 
that  a  settlement  at  the  Swan  Biver  was  finally  resolved  upon  by 
the  Imperial  authorities  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Governor 
Darling;  and  Captain  James  Stirling,  who  appears  to  have  been 
HLs  Excellency's  personal  representative  to  the  Home  Government, 
was  sent  to  England  to  receive  instructions,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  organising  the  expedition,  should  it  be  determined  upon.  In 
the  meantime,  about  April,  1829,  to  Captain  Fremantle,  of  H.M.S. 
'*  Challenger,"  who  had  been  despatched  for  the  purpose  by  Commodore 
Schofflberg,  of  the  Indian  Squadron,  was  entrusted  the  hoisting  of  the 
British  flag,  and  the  taking  possession  of  the  newly-examined  country. 
Captain  Fremantle  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  coast,  and  anchored  off 
the  Swan  River.  On  the  Ist  June,  1829,  he  hoisted  the  British  flag  on 
the  north  side  of  the  stream,  at  the  locality  w^hich  now  bears  his  name, 
uking  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  King  George  IV, 
of  ''  all  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  not  included  within  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales." 

It  would  api)ear  that  Captain  Stirling  i^ached  England  in  1828,  for 
the  first  Order  in  Council  having  reference  to  the  Swan  River  settle- 
ment is  dated  in  the  month  of  December  of  that  year.  This  Order,  for 
the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  the  new  colony  ofiEered  advan- 
tageous terms  to  persons  proceeding  to  it,  at  their  own  expense,  during 
the  currency  of  the  year  1829.  The  Home  Government,  indeed,  refused 
to  incur  the  cost  of  a  single  passage  or  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of 
emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  the  new  land,  or  their  subsequent  removal 
from  it  if  such  should  be  found  necessary  ;  but  all  persons  who  should 
arrive  before  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  according  to  a  later  Order 
in  Council,  were  promised  grants  of  land,  free  of  quit  rent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  introduced  by  them,  to  be  invested  in  the 
improvement  of  their  holdings,  at  the  rate  of  40  acres  for  every  sum 
of  d£3  invested — or,  1&  6d.  per  acre ;  choice  to  be  made  of  situation 
in  the  order  of  arrival.  The  invested  capital  was  scheduled  to  com- 
prise:— (1)  Stock  of  every  description;  (2)  all  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  other  articles  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
dactive  industry  or  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  settler 
^n  the  land  where  he  was  to  be  located ;  (3)  the  amount  of  any 
half-pay  or  pension  received  from  Government.  Persons  who  imported 
laboar  were  entitled,  for  the  passage  of  eveiy  labouring  person  brought 
into  the  colony,  to  land  to  the  value  of  J&15 — namely,  200  acres  ;  the 
introducer  of  labour  being,  however,  liable,  in  the  event  of  such 
necessity,  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  work-people  introduced. 
This  privilege  applied  to  women,  and  to  children  above  10  years  of  age 
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hardships  of  existence  confronting  those  who  essay  to  "  rough  it "  in 
a  new  country.  The  first  immigrants,  indeed,  comprised  mainly 
gentlemen  of  culture  and  good  position,  their  tenderly  nurtured 
families,  and  indentured  servants  and  agricultural  labourers.  They 
included  among  them  retired  officers  of  the  Army  and  Kavy,  profes- 
sional men,  civil  servants,  and  some  of  the  younger  sons  of  English 
families  of  wealth  and  high  social  standing.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  these  settlers,  landing  as  they  did  in  a  most  inclement 
season,  and  wholly  unprepared  for  the  rude  experiences  they  bad  to 
undergo,  should  have  sent  home  reports  of  a  most  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging nature. 

In  due  course,  also,  but  gradually,  it  was  found  that  the  expectations 
formed  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  hod  been  far  too  sanguine.  Food 
became  scarce,  and  pastoral  and  agricultural  operations  languished 
from  want  of  capital  to  stock  and  till  the  lands.  To  these  drawbacks 
were  added  large  losses  of  stock  from  disease  or  from  eating  the  poison 
plant,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  young  colony  could  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  maintain  itself  independent  of  outside  assistance. 
As  a  last  disaster  came  serious  trouble  with  the  natives.  Not  only 
were  their  houses  robbed  by  their  dusky  foes,  their  crops  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  their  cattle  speared,  but  even  the  lives  of  the  disheartened 
settlers  were  daily  in  danger,  and  it  was  all  but  determined  on  one 
serious  occasion  to  abandon  the  infant  settlement ;  indeed,  but  for 
prompt  action  by  the  Governor,  things  would  have  gone  ill  with  a 
section  of  the  colony  from  this  menacing  source.  Between  Bunbury 
and  Garden  Island,  Feel's  Inlet  is  the  only  break  in  the  monotony  of 
the  low  sandhills  which  fringe  the  coast.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hirer 
Murray,  a  stream  of  some  importance  flowing  into  this  backwater  of 
the  ocean,  Mr.  Peel,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  first  settlers,  established 
himself  in  days  gone  by,  and  here,  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Pinjarrah 
and  in  its  neighbourhood,  a  small  and  scattered  population  is  still 
maintained.  This  place  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  Western 
Australia  as  the  scene  of  the  most  serious  of  the  many  skirmishes 
which  in  the  first  few  years  of  settlement  took  place  between  the 
colonists  and  the  aborigines.  In  the  year  1834  the  members  of  the 
Pinjarrah  tribes  had  committed  atrocious  murders  on  several  of  the 
few  white  residents  in  the  district^  and  in  the  month  of  October  the 
Governor,  Sir  James  Stirling,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Peel  and  several 
other  colonists,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  military  and 
police,  and  coming  upon  the  culprits  in  large  numbers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Murray,  some  10  miles  from  Peel's  Inlet,  he  engaged  them,  and 
after  a  smart  skirmish  put  them  to  flight.  In  this  locally  celebrated 
**  Battle  of  Pinjarrah "  a  considerable  number  of  natives  were  killed, 
and  several  of  the  settlers  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  The  result 
was,  however,  that  outrages  and  depredations  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  almost  wholly  ceas€)d,  and  that  friendly  relations  between  them 
and  the  white  population  ultimately  grew  up. 
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Captun  Stirling,  the  superintendent  of  the  first  colonising  expedition, 
was,  before  departing  from  England,  created  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
a  promise  was  made  that  a  Bill  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament  to 
make  provision  for  the  Civil  Government  of  the  new  colony,  which 
promise  was  duly  fulfilled  when,  on  the  14th  May,  1829,  "An  Act  to 
provide  until  the  31  st  day  of  December,  1834,  for  the  Government  of 
His  Majesty's  Settlement  in  Western  Australia,  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  Xew  Holland,"  received  the  Royal  Assent.  The  oflicials  appointed 
comprised  a  Secretary  to  the  Government,  a  Government  Surveyor  and 
.^.ssistant  Surveyor,  a  Harbour-master,  a  Deputy  Harbour-master 
and  Pilot,  a  Superintendent  of  Government  Farms,  Gardens,  and 
Plantations,  a  Superintendent  of  Government  Stock,  a  Storekeeper,  a 
Ci\-il  Engineer,  a  R-egistrar,  and  a  Surgeon — a  list  strikingly  eloquent 
of  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  nature  of  the  first  settlement,  in  which 
several  of  the  functions  usually  left  to  private  individuals  were 
}>rovisionally  discharged  by  Government. 

On  the  8th  June,  1829,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  issued  a  warrant 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  who  should 
examine  into  and  report  upon  such  matters  as  might  be  referred  to 
it  relative  to  the  management  of  the  property  within  the  settlement, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  and  passing  all  public  accounts,  and 
demanding,  receiving,  and  duly  apportioning  all  fines,  fees,  and  for- 
feitures accruing  or  becoming  clue  to  the  Government.  The  Board,  as 
tirsi  constituted,  consisted  of  the  Harbour-master,  Captain  Mark  J. 
Currie,  R.N.,  as  presiding  commissioner;  together  with  the  Government 
Surveyor,  Lieutenant  John  Septimus  Roe,  R.N.  ;  and  Mr.  William 
Stirling,  the  last-named  acting  also  as  registrar  and  secretary  pro  tern. 
This  body  was  called  the  Board  of  Council  and  Audit. 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  1st  November,  1830,  the  first 
Executive  Council  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  was  constituted. 
The  Order  in  question,  after  settling  the  Constitution  of  the  Council, 
declared  its  authority  and  power  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all 
such  laws  and  ordinances,  and  to  constitute  such  Coui'ts  and  officers  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  others  within  the  settlements.  In  the 
•constitution  of  the  Executive  Council,  as  set  forth  in  the  Order  of 
November,  1830,  no  change  took  place  until  June,  1847,  when,  under 
the  authority  of  a  Royal  Order  in  Council,  the  Collector  of  Revenue 
was  appointed  an  Executive  Officer. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  good  number  of  the  early  settlers 
had  returned  to  England  or  departed  to  the  eastern  colonies,  where  the 
conditions  of  Ufe  were  less  rugged,  steady  progress  was  made  by  those 
who  remained.  The  towns  of  Perth  and  Fremantle  had  been  much 
improved,  while  settlement  was  extending  on  the  river  flats.  Higher 
ap  the  river,  farms  and  gardens  had  been  laid  out,  and  at  Guildford  the 
husbandmen  brought  out  by  Mr.  Peel  were  turning  the  rich  soil  to 
profitable  account.     On  the  upper  Swan  River ;  on  the  Canning,  to  the 


south  ;  4cyverthe  hills,  at  York ;  en  the  Ri^?«er  Murray ;  «t  Augutfta,  and 
at  Knig  George's  Sound, — settlement  wag  indostrkmslj  spreading. 
Governor  Stirling,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.B.,  theu 
Secretary  for  State  for  the  Colonies,  writes  of  the  colonists  about  thiy 
time  as  working  with  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  qualities  of  the  country, 
and  a  general  belief  in  its  future  prosperity ;  and  for  -a  time  the  yoanjS 
settlement  really  did  progress  with  a  slow  albeit  steadfast  growth. 

In  comparinon  with  the  eastern  colonies,  however,  which  progressed  b\ 
leaps  and  bounds,  Western  Australia  seemed  to  advance  with  ver\ 
halting  gait.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  western  colony  Mras 
the  victim  of  a  peculiar  set  of  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  as  pre 
vioualy  mentioned,  the  early  colonists  were  not  the  best  fitted  for  pioneei 
work  in  a  new  country.  Then,  again,  the  colony  was  in  an  isolate*! 
pasition,  cut  off  by  2,000  miles  of  unknown  country  from  the  eastern 
-settlements,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  ocean  carriers  of  commerce. 
The  discoveries,  too,  of  valuable  mineral  deposits  which  had  brought 
wealth  and  progress  to  the  eastern  colonies,  had  yet  to  be  made  iu 
Western  Australia.  Moreover,  the  land,  except  in  comparatively  re 
.stricted  areas,  was  barren,  and  in  many  places  infested  with  a  plaTit 
which  poisoned  flocks  and  herds  feeding  on  it,  while  nearly  all  the  best 
land  was  locked  up  in  large  grants,  owned  by  persons  who  were  for  th(i 
most  part  at  little  pains  to  develop  them.  However,  despite  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  small  community  of  settlers  was,  generally  speaking,  s< 
imited,  and  consisted  of  people  of  such  cultured  tastes,  that  the  earliei 
yeai*8  of  the  colony's  histoiy  were,  socially,  the  brightest 

Captain  James  Stirling,  R.K.,  who  held  the  I'ank  of  Lieutenant 
Govemo!*,  adnnnistered  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  from  the  6th  Juri«\ 
1829,  to  September,  1832.  The  next  Ijieutenant-Govemor  was  Captain 
Ii*win,  the  Commandant  of  the  Forces,  who  continued  in  office  till  the 
month  of  September,  1833.  Then  followed  Captain  Richard  Daniell,  uf 
to  May,  1834,  when  for  a  fortnight  the  colony  was  administered  b\ 
Captain  Ficton  Beete,  Daniell  resuming  control  of  affairs  and  continuin*. 
in  office  till  August,  1834,  at  which  date  Captain  Stirling  (afterwards 
Sir  James  Stirling)  entered  upon  his  second  term,  this  time  as  Groverno] 
with  full  rank,  which  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1838. 

In  the  meantime  the  free-grant  land  system  of  settlement,  which  hac 
been  inaugurated  with  the  first  days  of  colonisation,  had  been  working 
•out  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  manner.  Magnificent  estates  hac 
been  lavishly  squandered  upon  propertied  immigrants  during  the  firsi 
few  years  of  the  colony's  existence,  and  the  splendid  territorial  muni 
ficence  of  the  Government  soon  began  to  show  its  retarding  in  flu 
ence  in  the  country's  progress.  All  the  best  land,  the  "eyes"  of  th< 
districts  watered  by  the  Swan,  the  Canning,  and  the  Avon,  as  well  ai 
the  finest  patches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  southern  settlements,  wen 
gone  beyond  recall.  It  is  now  recognised  that  if  the  conditions  origin 
ally  imposed  in  the  making  of  these  grants  had  been  rigidly  insisted  upoi 
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Lurlj  satisfied.     Nevertheless,  beyond  giving  cheap  labour,  and  a  large 
circaktion  of  money,  transportation  had  done  nothing  for  the  general 
virancement  of  the  colony,  and  had  rather  fostered  than   removed 
its  chief  bane — ^isolation.     Transportation  had  ceased  in  the  case  of 
Xew  South   Wales  in  1849 ;  in  that  of  Tasmania,  in  1852 ;  it  had 
sever  been  introduced  into  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  (since  its 
'iirth  as  a  colony)  Queensland.      The  eastern  and  southern  colonies, 
Lervfore,  looked  askance  at  the  distant  western  settlement. 
After  the  conclusion  of  Governor  Hampton's  term  of  office,  the  colony 
VIS  administered,  from  November,  1868,  to  September,  1869,  by  Lieu- 
tc'oant-Colonel  John  Bruce,  the  Commandant  of  the  Forces,  as  Acting- 
'lovemor.     Frederick  A.  Weld,  was  the  next  Governor,  and  he  ruled  the 
'.""♦lonj  from  September,  1869,  to  December,  1874.     During  his  regime, 
-nd  by  an  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  dated  the  3rd  April,  1871, 
'be  Executive  Council  was  remodelled.     The  Governor  remained  Presi- 
'i-rnt :  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Senior  Officer 
1  command  of  the  Land  Forces,  and  the  Surveyor-General  retained 
i^ir  seats,  whilst  those  of  the  Comptroller-General  and  Collector  of 
H^\*enue  were  abolished. 
Governor  Weld,  who  had  been  trained  to  political  and  public  life  in 
he  progressive  and  restless  colony  of  New  Zealand,  saw  with  dismay 
:he  condition  of  stagnation  in  which  Western  Australia  seemed  per- 
>d\j  contented  to  remain.     He  had  been  accustomed  to  a  country 
«hieh    enjoyed   a  considerable  measure  of  freedom   and   prosperity. 
Til]*^  with  enthusiasm,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  dutv  to  break  down 
t>  barriers  which  shut  in  the  colony  from  intercourse  with  the  outside 
viirld,  as  well  as  to  provide  more  adequate  means  of  communication 
vtveen  the  centres  of  settlement  within  it.     His  first  task  was  to 
irnnge  for  regular  steam  communication  between  Albany,  the  Vasse, 
^^bury,  Fremantle,  and  Geraldton.      This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
'rade  which  steadily  grew,  and  later  on  all  the  intermediate  ports 
«iveen  Albany  and  Cambridge  Gulf  enjoyed  the  advantages  of   a 
scalar  and  efficient  steam  service.     The  Governor  next  turned  his 
;Ueation  to  the  question  of  telegraphic  communication,  and  in  spite  of 
*iie  apathy  of  the  colonists  on  the  subject,  had  the  satisfaction,  before 
'-in  departure,  of  seeing  all  the  principal  centres  of  population  connected 
'^'  telesjaph  lines.     The  closing  act  of  this  energetic  Gk)vemor  and 
»nie  benefactor  to  the  people  whom  he  governed,  was  the  planting  of 
fhe  first  pole  of  the  line  of  wire  which  has  since  brought  Western  Aus- 
tralia into  direct  communication  with  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia 
uul  with  the  world.     During  Mr.  Weld's  term  of  office  he  made  a 
^f^ng  attempt  to  move  the  colonists  in  the  direction  of  railway  con- 
«:raction,  and,  though  this  could  not,  considering  the  colony's  limited 
.'•-^iources,  be  carried  out  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale  at  that 
Mme,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  beginning  made  with  two 
ui^tinct  railway  systems,  one  commencing  at  Geraldton  and  the  other 
At  Fremantle. 
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Western  Austn^a  owes  much  to  Mr.  Weld's  practical  and  progress 
sive  administration.  In  addition  to  the  works  alreaidjr  alluded  to  as: 
carried  out  during  his  term  of  office,  various  industries,  notably  mininfr* 
were  developed  ;  a  partially  representative  Legislature  waa  established  ;: 
municipal  iostituti<ms  were  introduced  ;  an  Education  Act  was  passed  ;. 
and  importanc  explorations  were  suecessfully  conducted  by  Mr.  (now  8ir^ 
John  Forrest. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  useful  explorations  had  been 
previously  cairied  out,  and  had  greatly  furthered  the  extension  oF 
settlement.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1831,  Captain  Bannister  had 
made  an  overland  journey  from  Perth  to  King  George's  Sound,  and  bis. 
track  afterwards  became  the  regular  overland  route. 

In  1837  Lieutenant  Grey  (afterwards  Sir  George  Grey)  set  out  on  aii^ 
expedition,  having  for  its  objective  the  north-west  and  western  portions- 
of  the  continent^  and  although  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  oppositioifc 
of  the  natives,  and  by  sickness  among  the  exploring  party,  important 
additions  were  made  to  geographical  knowledge.  lieutenant  Roe,. 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Colony,  made  several  journeys  eastward^ 
and  he  was  followed  by  various  other  explorers,  but  theii*  discoveries, 
were  not  of  great  practical  utility.  In  1839  Grey  set  out  on  his  second 
expedition  northward,  and  on  this  occasion,  again  the  members  of  the» 
party  suffered  great  hardships.  Grey  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
Gascoyne,  Murchison,  Hutt,  Bower,  Buller,  Chapman,  Greenough, 
Irwin,  Arrowsmith,  and  Smith  Rivers,  but  the  difficulties  and  priva.- 
tions  met  with  on  the  expedition  prevented  him  from  making  any- 
detailed  surveys  of  his  discoveries. 

Edward  John  Eyre's  tremendous  effort  to  march  round  the  head  of 
the  Australian  Bight,  with  a  single  black  boy,  in  1840-1,  belongs  rather 
to  the  histoiy  of  South  Australia  than  to  that  of  Western  Australia^ 
Nevertheless^  his  exploratory  expedition  was  of  value  in  giving  a  more 
thorough  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  coast  of  the 
latter  colony,  than  that  before  possessed* 

The  colonists  of  the  Swan  River  settlement  believed  that  although 
their  little  colony  was  encircled  by  a  belo  of  desert  land,  beyond  the 
desert  lay  rich  agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  Various  efforts  were 
from  time  to  time  made  to  penetrate  this  surrounding  waste.  In  1843> 
Messrs.  Landor  and  Lefroy  made  a  short  excursion  from  York,  but 
nothing  tangible  resulted  from  their  exploration.  Again,  in  1846,  three 
brothers  named  Gregory  set  out  from  Bolgart  Spring,  the  ^irthest  stock- 
station  eastward,  with  the  object  of  discovering  fresh  pastoral  land. 
The  country  passed  over  in  their  eastward  journey  was  found,  however^ 
to  be  barren  and  inhospitable,  and  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
numerous  salt  lakes.  The  explorers  next  turned  their  attention  to  tlie^ 
streama  crossed  by  Grey  in  his  disastrous  expedition  to  Shark's  Bay^ 
and,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these,  the  Arrowsmith,  a  seam  of  ooal  was 
discovered. 
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Anotiier  escpeditioni  eastward,  in  ehai?)Bpe  of  Lietiteiumt  Roe,  who  waa 
accoapMiioil  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Gcegoiy,  mt  out  on  the  14t]i  September, 
1848.  BejpwA  makmg  farther  additions  to  the>  stook  of  geographical 
knowieilge,.  tho  icaait  of  the  expeditioa  was  QnsatisfiBbetorj.  In  Decem- 
ber o£  ti^  same  jear  Gayemoc  Fitzg^^ald,  aeoompaoied  by  Messrs.  A. 
C.  Gregpiy  and  Bland,  proceeded  to  the  Mene  of  the  discovery  of  coal 
alreaiiy  alluded  to.  Daving  this  expeditioik  a  serious  conflict  arose  with 
the  aboiigiiiei^,  in  the  eourse  of  which  the  Governor  was  wounded  by  a 
spear.  In  1858  Mr.  F.  Gregory  made  important  diBooveries  of  excellent 
partoral  laada  oa  the  banks  of  the  rWera  previoudy  crossed  by  Grey, 
sad  his  ^^peditioa  added  greatly  to  geographical  knowledge.  In  1S61 
another  expedition,  led  by  Mr.  F.  Gregory,  made  Nickol  Bay,  on  the 
Dorth-weet  coast,  the  starting  point  of  its  explorations.  This  expedition 
vas  revy  soeceasful,  disoow-ering  several  important  rivers,  amongst  others 
the  Fortescne,  Aahburton,  De  Grey,  Oakover,  (fee,  and  opening  op  some 
spieadid  pastoral  country.  Mr.  Walcott,  who  was  second  in*  cemmand, 
also  diaeovexcd  the  existence  of  the  pearl-shell'  beds,  which  have  since 
proved  anch  a  soiurce  of  income  to  the  colony. 

It  was  not  long  before  enterprising  paatoralists  occupied  the  newly- 
Jiscovei«d  jpaatnre  landa  Mr.  Padbury,  in  1863,  sent  the  first 
shipment  oi  stuck  to  Butcher's  Inlet,  and  thence  occupation  rapidly 
9Pead  eaetward  to  the  De  Grey  Biver.  Subsequently  an  attempt  was 
nude  at  fiorming  a  settleiaent  at  Boebuck  Bay,  but  the-  hostiliity  of  the 
ai)ortginea,  eonpl^  with  bad  seasons  and  misfortunes  generally,  led  to 
its  abandonment  in  1867. 

In  1864  a  snudl  settlement  was  established  at  Camden  Harbour,  tho 
country  round  which  had  been  reported  as  very  suitable  for  colonisation. 
Bkc  fin>m  its  very  inception  nothing  but  disaster  was  met  with.  The 
rraas  proved  nnsnitable  focr  stock,  the  peison-pkuat  was  found  in  lU^un- 
(knoe,  the  colonists  themselves  sugared  from  ill-health,  and  the  natives 
vere  very  hostile.  Consequently  it  was-  decided  to  abandon  tho  settle- 
ment, and  the  decision  was  acted  on  in  1865. 

In  the  tnct  of  eountry,  known  as  the  '<  Nor'-West,"  which  lies 
between  the  De  Grey  and  Ashburton  Bivws,  there  were^  grouped,  by 
tile  end  dt  186.7,  the  original  pioneers  of  the  district,  some.  later  arnvals^ 
and  the  remnant  oi  t^e  Roebuck  Bay  and  Camden  Harbour  experi- 
ments. To  theae  must  be  added  the  mraahers  of  a  company  fisrmed  in 
Melhoome,  in  1865,  to  setde  A.  C.  Gregory's  recently-discovered  Denison 
Plains.  'Dieealoniate  of  the  *•*•  Ner^-wesf  suflfored  many  hardships  in 
the  early'  d»ya  of  settlement.  The  deeMne  in  the  prioe  of  wool,  and 
the  htfge  expenses  coincident  with  the  maintaining  of  a  colony  so  far 
reaioved  fx&tn.  the  haais  of  supply  proved  a  heavy  strain  on  their  original 
reaonroenk.  Bat  later  on^  with  the  advent  of  more  £avourable  seasons, 
and  the  nse-  in  price  g^  wooU  prospects  became  brighter,  and  this 
<iivision  now  nuiks  among  the  finest  pasterai  areas  in  tha  colony. 

In  1869^  Mr.  (afterwacds  Sir)  J<Am  Eorrestmade  his  first  exploration, 
is  the  ceoBse  of  which  he  penetrated  2^  miles  &rther  eastward  than 
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any  previous  explorer,  but  the  country  passed  over  proved  to  be 
extremely  inhospitable.  Mr.  Forrest  was  next  given  command  of  an 
expedition  which  bad  for  its  object  the  traversing  of  the  country  between 
Perth  and  Adelaide,  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight 
111  this  expedition  he  proved  that  the  desert  surrounding  the  tall  cliffs 
of  the  inlet  did  not  extend  for  any  great  distance  inland,  where,  indeed, 
he  met  with  fine  pastoral  country,  although  the  absence  of  permanent 
surface  water  proved  a  great  drawback.  In  1871  he  made  a  second 
journey  in  search  of  new  pastoral  country.  Tbe  one  important  circum- 
stance made  known  by  these  expeditions  was  the  absence  of  any  river 
which  it  was  thought  might  have  been  unwittingly  crossed  at  its  mouth 
by  Eyre  in  1840. 

The  tract  of  country  between  the  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Line 
and  the  Western  Settlements  now  became  the  area  of  the  keenest 
exploratory  attention.  In  1872  Ernest  Giles  led  an  expedition  fronj 
South  Australia  to  the  westward,  but  his  progress  was  stayed  by  the 
large  dry  salt  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Lake  Amadeus.  In 
a  further  expedition  his  comrade,  named  Gibson,  lost  his  life  in  the 
desert,  since  known  as  Gibson's  desert. 

In  1873  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Elder, 
the  command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Warburton.  After 
suffering  incredible  hardships  the  party  managed  to  reach  the  head  of 
the  Oakover  River,  but  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  disappointing. 
In  the  same  year  a  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  .Gosse,  discovei-ed 
fine  pastoral  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Marry  at  and  Alberga  Rivers, 
but  the  barren  nature  of  the  country  precluded  exploration  to  the  west- 
ward. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  journeys  in  the  annals  of  Australian 
exploration  was  that  undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Forrest  in  1874.  Colonel 
Warburton  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  desert,  albeit  naked  and 
starving  when  he  reached  the  coast.  John  Forrest  determined  t^.* 
accomplish  the  feat,  and  to  accomplish  it  on  more  prudential  and  more 
successful  lines.  With  this  object  in  view  an  expedition  was  fitted  out, 
comprising  John  Forrest  as  leader,  his  brother  Alexatider,  two  other 
whites,  and  two  natives,  with  ordinary  pack  and  saddle  horses.  On  the 
14th  April,  1874,  the  party  left  Yuin,  then  the  furthest  outside  station 
on  the  Mui^chison  River.  For  the  first  six  weeks  there  was  little  to 
record.  The  route  lay  along  river-courses  and  through  well-grassed 
country.  When  the  explorers  struck  eastward  they  were  fortunate  in 
discovering  some  fine  wells.  Their  agreeable  experiences  lasted  until 
they  got  into  the  spinifex  country,  and  then  their  troubles  commenced. 
On  the  8th  June  the  leader  started  with  one  black  boy  to  look  for 
water,  leaving  instructions  for  the  party  to  follow  up  in  a  few  days' 
time.  The  two  travelled  20  miles  over  undulating  sand-hills  clothed 
with  spinifex,  but  wei*e  unable  to  find  the  priceless  fluid.  From 
the  top  of  a  low  stony  rise  the  view  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east  it  was  all  spinifbx  country,  quite  level 
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snd  destitute  of  water.  They  turned  back  and  met  the  remainder 
of  the  partv  a  few  miles  from  the  spring  at  which  they  had 
hren  camped.  A  retreat  was  beaten,  and  the  entire  expedition  fell 
lack  upon  its  former  oasis.  A  day  was  taken  to  rest  in,  and  then 
Alexander  Forrest  and  a  black  boy  went  forth  on  a  quest  for  water 
towards  the  south-east.  During  their  absence  the  natives  made  an 
onexpected  attack  upon  the  camp,  but  they  'were  repulsed  after  a 
•iespemte  struggle.  Alexander  Forrest  and  the  black  boy  had  travelled 
jver  f>0  miles  from  camp,  and,  though  they  had  passed  over  much 
jrood  grazing  country,  they  had  found  no  signs  of  water.  The  explorers 
Qow  set  to  work  and  built  a  rough  hut  of  stone,  in  order  to  ensure 
sdety  £rom  the  blacks  during  the  night ;  for  their  stay  at  Weld 
^riDgs  seemed  likely  to  be  indefinite,  and  a  fre&h  attack  might  be 
expected  at  any  moment.  When  the  hut  was  completed,  Forrest, 
'adcg  with  him  a  black  boy,  started  out  on  a  flying  journey  due 
'^tward.  This  time  they  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  small  supply 
m  9(RDe  clay  waterholes,  %pd  the  whole  party  thereupon  removed  to 
t\m  locality.  On  the  22nd  June  the  leader  started  on  another  quest 
ihead,  and  30  miles  distant  found  a  fine  supply  of  water  in  a  gully 
ranning  through  a  grassy  plain,  where  there  was  abundant  fodder  for 
vhe  horses.  £ight  miles  to  the  southward  was  discovered  a  small  salt 
like,  to  which  was  given  the  name  Augusta.  On  the  30th  June,  John 
Forrest,  while  exploring  ahead  and  searching  for  water,  pushed  far 
mto  the  spinifex  desert  with  his  horses  "  knocked  up.''  By  the  aid  of 
"^vitj  pools  of  rain-water  in  the  rocks,  he  managed  to  push  on  for 
^^soe  distance,  walking  most  of  the  way.  He  reached  a  range,  and 
from  its  summit  had  an  extensive  but  discouraging  view.  Far  as  the 
^e  coald  pierce,  the  horizon  was  as  level  and  as  uniform  as  the  sea — 
•everywhere  spinifex ;  no  hills  or  ranges  loomed  in  the  distance.  It  was 
aisheartening  in  the  extreme.  From  time  to  time  this  experience  was 
repeated.  The  supply  of  water  was  as  precarious  as  it  was  priceless. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  brothers,  sometimes  the  other,  would  find  a 
ipcne  quantity  in  the  rock-hollows  and  clay-pans  of  the  desert. 
"Sometimes  both  would  fail.  Now  and  again  the  finds  of  water  were 
tfpiouB,  as  in  the  case  of  Wandich,  Pierre,  Weld,  and  Alexander 
Springs.  Generally,  however,  they  were  scanty,  and  rapidly  exhausted. 
Eventually  the  explorers  got  into  country  which,  though  anything 
but  desirable  as  pasture  land,  nevertheless  yielded  them  water.  Here 
they  were  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Gosse's  *'  furthest'  westward ;  and 
u>  span  this  short  distance  proved  a  weary  work.  Repeated  excursions 
fesolted  only  in  repeated  .disappointments  and  "  knocked  up  "  horses. 
At  last  a  generous  shower  of  rain  filled  some  rack-holes  to  the  north- 
'^t  of  their  camp,  and  after  much  exertion  the  whole  party  managed 
'•0  reach  an  old  stopping-place  used  by  the  explorer  Giles,  and  named 
or  him  Fort  Mueller.  By  this  time  they  were  also  on  Gosse's  tracks, 
And  the  leader  was  able  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  his  task.     From  this  point  to  the  Transcontinental 
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Telei^nipli  LiiM  the  route  is  practiealLy  that  followed  by  Croase,  aad  on 
the  27tb  September  Fomat  atruck  the  wire  some  distance  nnsth  of  the 
Peake  Sttttinii,  tkua  concluding  s  mosb  volimble  expeditioiL  in  &  hi^j 
satisfactory  manner.  On  hia  arrival  at  the  stoAiimL  tmneatk  leamed 
that  Giles  and'  Ross  had  both  turned  their  badcs  upon  the  ihhoepitdble 
country  wtuch  he  had)  travevsed  in  safety  and  widi  suefseas. 

The  history  of  Western  Australia  is  the  liisftery  of  a  succession  of 
pastoral  settlements  following  in  the  wake  oisnceessful  exploration,  and 
in  this  connection  vt  may  be  remarked  that  not  one  of  the  other 
colonies  presented  such,  terrible  natural  obstaeles  to  the  progress  of  the 
pioneer.  As  settlement  extended,  Grovemment  residents  were  appointed 
to  the  cliarge  of  various  districts  with  executive  and  legal  functions^ 
the  chief  law  officer  being  styled  Gnnmissioner  of  the  Civil  Court.  The 
Civil  Service  was  expanded  gradually,  but  during  the  first  forty  years> 
of  the  colony's  history  the  system  of  Grovemment  underwent  little 
change.  There  was  little  desire  during  this  period  for  administuation 
of  a  more  popular  type.  The  Governor^  were  anxious  to  learn  the 
wants  of  the  colonists  and  where  possible  to  meet  them.  They  main- 
tained personal  relations  of  a  friendly  social  description  with  the  lead- 
ing settlers,  and  the  views  and  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  upper  classes 
had  full  weight  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  Grovemment.  The 
populations  of  the  towns  were  too  small  to  ongiiiate  democratic  ideals^ 
or  to  a^tate  for  constitutional  reform.  It  ie,  of  course,  obvious  that 
during  the  convict  period  personal  government  was  aknost  a  necessity  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  transportation  ceased  than  political^  aspirations  began 
to  awaken,  and  the  people  evinced  a  desire  to  partake  more  directly  in 
the  management  of  their  a&irs.  In  the  year  1870  Governor  Weld  wa» 
allowed  to  introduce  a  Constitution  in  which  the  Eicecutive  remained 
practically  the  same,  but  it  was  assisted  by  a  Legislature,  two-thirda 
of  the  members  of  which  were  returned  by  the  constituencies  into  which 
the  colony  had  been  divided.  This  system  of  administration  appears  to 
have  been  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  that  time^ 
and,  in  conjunction  with  municipal  institutions,  road  boards,  andboardn 
of  education  (which  were  simultaneously  established),  served  to  prepare 
the  people  for  the  exercise  of  more  advanced  self-governing  power& 

Up  to  the  time  of  GU)vernor  Weld's  arrivi^  the  Colonial  Secretary 
had  held  a  position  practically  little  remo¥^ed  above  that  of  the 
Governor's  Chief  Clerk,  but  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Barlee,  who  then  occupied  the 
post,  the  new  administratcH*  extended  a  far  greater  meeeure  of  con- 
fidence than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Secretary's  predecessors, 
Mr.  Barlee  being  permitted  to  assume  a  virtually  ministerial  position. 
When  the  time  approached  for  the  Governor's  departure,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  being  desicoua  of  keeping  the  measure  of  influence  which  he 
had  gained,  conoeived  the  idea  of  becoming  Premier  under- a  form  of 
Besponsible  Crovernment.  With  this  end  in  view  he  gained  over  the 
Gvovemor's  suppcnrt  to  the  scheme,  and  also  enlisted  the.  sympathies  of 
seveiul  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Legislative  CounciL 
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MccrAaf^jy  in   1874,   reaolutiona  were  paOBed  urging  the  Governor  to 

\tnimte  a  Constilastioii.  Bill  oonlerriiig  Reaponaihle  Government  upon 

^  eofaij.     To-  this  Sis  Excellency  gave  his  oonflent,  but  differences 

ol  opiaaoa  asuse  as   tx»  the  detaik  o£  the  measure,,  and  the  Legislature- 

vudiaolved. 

Govetnur  Weld    oontiiiaed  in  office  until  December,  1874,  and  wa& 

<acoMded   by    "WiUiaxn   C.  F.  Robintion,   in   the  month  of  January 

A  the  jear   fioUowinL^.       Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new   Legislative 

GoQndl  raaolationa    '>»^ere  again  adopted  expressing  a  desire  for  Con> 

iutotisaal    ehatmg^,-    -to    whidi  eventoallj  a  discouraging    reply    waa 

received  from  tlie   Ooloni&L  Office.      Governor  Robinson  had  received 

iucractioiis  to  tbrorvr  eold  water  on  the  movement,  but  his  tas^  was  by 

w  Beans  easy  mstil  the  departure  of  Mr.  Barlee  from  the  colony.     The 

CokMual  Secretary,  cliflBaldi^edy  as  he  expected  to  be^  with  the  restricted 

poKtiDa  ia  whidi.  lua  found  himself  with  an  adnujustsator  <^  the  old 

idiool,  taok  leave  o€  abamce,  and  subsequently  accepted  the  Government 

of  Hondo  raa.        lilTi;^    the  withdrawal  of  its  energetic   leader,    the- 

RopoBsible  Qovenumeat  Party  eoUapaed^ 

During  the  esudy  port  of  Governor  Bobinsoni's  term  of  office  a  note* 

««thy  exploratory   journey  was  made  from  South  Australia  at  the- 

-rpmnn  of  Sir  Tlioinaa  Elder,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Ernest  Giles,. 

\  vho  bad  twioe  previo>asly  been,  driven  back  in  his  efforts  to  cross  the 

1  ^leat  Westram.  JLnstralian  desert.     The  expedition  set  out  from  Beltana, 

I  lad  travelled  to  Yoaldah  where  a  dep6t  was  formed.     From  the  latter 

ybce  the  explorere  started  on  their  long  and  toilsome  journey,  and 

"^mtoally  reached  an  out  station  in  Western  Australia  on  the  4tb 

5ovaaber.     !Froin  this  point  Giles*  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Transconti- 

oevtal  Telegraph  Line,  following  a  track  to  the  northward  of  the  routo 

:nbveieed  by  Forrest. 

€S«venK>r  Robinson's  term  of  office  was  extremely  uneventf  al.  In* 
jtead  mt  stimuIatiDg  the  activities  of  the  colonists,  and  leading  the- 
imgresaive  party  as  Governor  Weld  had  done»  Robinson  sought  to 
restrnmiMk  and  modify  their  ambitions  and  aspirations.  His  adminis- 
tfatioa  eoacluded  in  August,.  1877,  and  for  some  four  months  Lieu- 
xnaaait-€V>lonel  Edward  Dongiaa  Harvest  oontroUed  the  affairs  of  the 
•xiloay  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Major-Greneral  Sir  Harry 
^  George  Ord,  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

Tke  new  Governor  soon  found  that  public  opinion  had  drifted  strongly 
tewards  respoeaible  government,  not  from  any  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  local  policy  pursued  by  the  Crovevnor  and  his  advisers,  bat  rather 
hf  naaim  of  the  restraints  which  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office- 
imposed  vpon  a  forwerd  movenumt  in  local  affiurs.  In  the  Legislative- 
Coocil  a  motion  in  favour  of  Responsible  Government  was  agaia 
biQQg^S  forwavd.  It  was  rejected,  but  oidy  that  an  amendment  might 
W  sabetxtnted  plainly  intimating^  that  it  would  soon  become  impossible 
t9sesBft  the  movement  if  the  Secntary  of  State  for  the  Ooloniea  continued 
the  emisiing  pcactioe  <^  mterfedng  and  thwarting  the  popular  longing 
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for  progressive  measures.  The  €k>vemor  took  advantage  of  a  visit  paid 
by  the  Hon.  John  Forrest  to  England  to  make,  through  that  gentleman, 
strong  representations  upon  the  mischievous  tendency  of  this  obstructive 
policy.  The  result  was  that  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office  gradually 
lessened  the  frequency  of  their  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
and  authority  for  several  much  needed  railway  works,  hitherto  held 
back,  was  granted  and  the  requisite  loans  sanctioned.  These  grievances 
assuaged,  another  soon  arose  respecting  the  lack  of  control  possessed  by 
the  House  of  Legislature  over  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  No 
real  power  rested  with  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  matter. 
Estimates  indeed  were  passed,  .but  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  What 
moneys  the  Government  thought  fit  to  spend  they  spent ;  the  Legis- 
lature was  powerless  to  prevent  them.  However,  no  accusations  of  wild 
extravagance  could  be  brought  against  the  Governor  and  his  Executive. 
They  spent  no  more  than  they  deemed  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  service.  But  by  making  themselves  independent  of  the  House 
for  their  requirements  they  completely  deprived  that  body  of  the  power 
which  it  would  necessarily  have  exercised  had  it  controlled  the  public 
purse.  The  colonists  had,  however,  to  wait  for  a  time  in  patience  for 
the  guardianship  of  the  finances. 

Early  in  1879  Western  Australia  sent  out  another  of  the  exploring 
parties  which  formed  such  a  feature,  indeed,  the  salient  feature,  of  her 
history.  The  leadership  was  given  to  Alexander  Forrest,  who  had 
accompanied  his  brother  John  on  two  of  his  great  journeys  into  the 
interior.  Funds  were  provided  by  the  Government,  and  horses  and 
equipments  by  the  "Nor*- West"  settlers.  Alexander  Forrest,  with  a 
small  party,  left  Anderson's  station,  on  the  De  Grey  River,  with  a  view 
to  proceeding  overland  to  King's  Sound,  and  thence  |ienetrating 
through  the  Kimberleys  to  South  Australia.  The  expedition  set  out  on 
the  25th  February,  1879,  and  reached  Beagle  Bay  on  the  10th  April. 
Success  of  the  most  gratifying  character  attended  this  trip,  though 
during  its  latter  part  the  explorers  were  subjected  to  great  hardships  and 
privations.  Leaving  Beagle  Bay  the  party  followed  the  coast  round  to 
the  Fitzroy  River  (which  empties  into  King's  Sound),  and  journeyed 
along  the  course  of  that  stream,  tracing  it  to  its  point  of  emergence 
from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Leopold  Range,  and  examining  the  rich 
pasturage  of  the  adjacent  alluvial  flats,  ^e  Leopold  Range  for  a  time 
barred  further  progress,  so  a  return  was  made  to  the  Fitzroy  River,  and 
by  following  up  an  affluent  named  the  Margaret  the  explorers  were 
enabled  after  a  time  to  work  round  the  foot  of  the  range.  Shortly 
after  this  a  fine  river  was  discovered  and  naimed  the  Ord,  and  this 
stream  was  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  Negri,  where  they  left  it 
and  continued  their  way  to  the  Telegraph  Line,  passing  through  fairly 
good  country.  After  leaving  the  Victoria  River  the  privations  of  the 
party  commenced,  and  Forrest  and  a  companion  named  Hicks  pushed  on 
alone,  and  eventually  met  a  repairing  party  from  which  they  obtained 
supplies  for  their  companions.      This  trip  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
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the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  West  Australian  exploi*ation,  as  the 
country  c^ned  up  has  since  been  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
lai^pe  mineral  wealth  has  also  been  developed.  The  Government  Geolo-  - 
gisti  who  accompanied  the  party,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  gold-bearing 
!!trata  would  be  found  in  the  country  lying  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Fitaroy  and  Ord  Rivers,  and  after  events  have  shown  the  correctness  of 
his  surmise. 

Major-Greneral  Sir  Harry  St.  George  Ord  was  succeeded  in  the  month 
of  April,  1880,  by  Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson,  who  there- 
with entered  upon  his  second  tenn  of  office  as  Governor  of  Western 
Australia. 

In  1881  a  further  loan  was  raised  for  carrying  out  the  construction  of 
the  Fremantle,  Perth  and  Guildford  Railway.  The  first  loan  was 
obtained  in  1879,  but  a  third  was  necessary  in  1883,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  loans  much  was  done  to  extend  the  railway  facilities  of 
the  colony,  and  the  Government  was  able  to  claim  that  it  had  brought 
every  centre  of  population  in  the  eastern  agricultural  areas  into  direct 
railway  communication  with  the  capital  and  its  port.  A  great  deal  was 
expected  from  the  completion  of  these  lines  in  regard  to  increased  settle- 
ment and  agricultural  expansion ;  there  was,  however,  very  little  of  either. 

In  1883  the  Hon.  John  Forrest,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  (afterwards 
»Sir)  Malcolm  Fraser  as  Surveyor-General,  sailed  for  Derby,  a  port  in 
the  West  Kimberley  District,  accompanied  by  several  parties  of  sur- 
veyors, and  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  a  f  ui*tber  and  more  extended 
examination  of  the  two  Kimberley  Districts,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  surveys  that  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary.  During  this 
joamey  the  country  between  the  Leopold  Range  and  the  coast  was 
examined,  its  rivers  explored,  and  its  geological  formation  nott'd  and 
charted.  The  only  metalliferous  deposits,  however,  observed  by  Mr. 
Hardman  on  this  trip  were  ironstone,  a  poor  hematite  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  m  the  gravels  of  the  Fitzroy  River,  minute,  dark,  heavy 
grains,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  stream  tin. 

Sir  William  Robinson's  second  term  of  office  as  Governor  concluded 
on  the  17th  February,  1883.  Until  the  2nd  of  June  of  the  same  year 
the  colony  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  H.  T.  Wrenfordsley,  and 
then  arrived  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome  who  ruled  the  country  some 
tix  and  a  half  years. 

In  1884  Mr.  H.  Stockdale  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  witii 
the  object  of  examining  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge 
Onlf.  Leaving  the  Gulf  and  crossing  the  range  through  a  natural  gap, 
to  which  the  l^uler  of  the  expedition  gave  his  own  name,  the  explorers 
cAme  upon  a  well-grassed  and  watered  region.  Later  on  the  fine  stream 
known  as  the  Lorimer  was  discovered.  Stockdale  afterwards  I'eached 
the  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Line,  but  two  of  tlie  party,  who  refused 
to  proceed  and  were  left  behind  at  a  camp  with  supplies  of  provisions^ 
▼ere  never  afterwards  heard  of. 


The  year  IBSi  flaw  smoh  attention  -cleET^tod  bf  the  Weirtem  Atis- 
tnadian  'Government  to  a^  exanunaftian  of  the  two  KimberkyB.  Sy 
*  tbflct  time  it  had  beoome  apparent  that  Bettlement  on  the  river  Ord  and 
ite  tribntaripB  must  Had  an  outlet  at  Oambridge  OuH  instead  <^  at 
JDerby,  the  shipping  port  for  the  sqnattages  bordmng  the  Fiteroy,  the 
lieimard,  and  the  Meda  Rivers.  Accordisigly,  it  was  to  Cambridge 
<jrulf  that  Staff-Commander  Coghlan,  of  the  Admiralty  Survey  Depaa:^- 
ment,  prooeeded.  He  reported  fairoorably  upon  the  capabilities  'df  the 
inlet  for  meeting  the  isequirements  of  shipping.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Sor- 
v^or  Johnstone  had  been  despatched  to  Derby,  acoompainied  by  a.Ti 
efficient  staff,  Mr.  Hardman  being  again  included  in  the  party.  During 
this  expedition  Mr.  JohnstciDe,  cvossiiig  the  watershed  of  the  Fitzroy 
Eivor,  passed  Mount  Barrett  and  followed  the  river  Elvire  and  the 
river  Ord  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  river  Negri.  In 
the  course  of  his  exploratory  survey,  the  geologist  found  good  speci- 
mens of  copper  ore  on  the  Margaret'  River,  and  of  tin  stone  in  the  black 
sands  of  several  of  the  BtPOBms.  Lead  also  was  noted  in  limestone  rocks 
in  the  form  of  galena  associated  with  sane  blende,  andsliowing  small 
traces  of  silver.  Of  non^metalliferous  minerals,  gypsum,  agate,  chaloe- 
.•dony,  garnet,  amethyst,  opal,  pink  and  yellow  topa£,  and  other  gems 
were  discovered,  but  the<(^i^  interest  oif  Mr.  Hardman's  researcheK 
centred  in  his  statentfliKts  of  the  gold  indications  he  had  found,  and 
•of  the  prospects  of  ^unearthing  the  precious  metal  in  payable  quantities. 
Two  thousand  square  m2es  of  the  country  through  which  be  passed  he 
declared,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  auriferous  in  a  payable  degree.  Mr. 
Hardman  made  a  full  report  on  the  Kimberley  country,  whioh  concluded 
with  the  statement  that,  on  the  whole,  the  indications  he  had  met  with 
pointed  almost  with  certainty  to  the  eventual  justification  of  the  name 
of  "Terra  Aurifera,"  erroikeously  said  to  have  been  given  to  these 
districts  centuries  ago  by  the  navigators  who  first  landed  upon  their 
ironbound  coasts. 

In  1888-9  Mr.  Ernest  Pavenc  explored  the  headwaters  of  the  Ash- 
burton  and  Gascoyne.  Three  important  tributaries  of  the  Ashburton 
were  discovered,  the  Oimningham,  Jackson,  and  James,  and  splendid 
pastoral  country  was  opened  up.  In  1896  Mr.  S.  Wells,  chief  of  the 
Calvert  Exploration  £3q)edition  started  from  Lake  Way  to  examine  the 
-country  lying  between  the  Fitzroy  and  East  Murchison  Rivers.  During 
this  expedition  two  of  the  party,  Mr.  C.  F.  Wells  and  Mr.  G.  Lindsay 
Jones,  lost  their  lives.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  A.  Mason  examined  the 
•ooonby  between  Kumalpi  and  Eucla,  and  claimed  to  have  discovered 
lich  pastoral  countty  poorly  supplied,  however,  with  smiaoe  watei*.  A 
portion  of  the  area  explored  had  been  previously  traversed  and  similarly 
described  by  Sir  John  Forrest  in  1870. 

On  the  20th  July,  1896,  an  expedition  equipped  and  led  by  the  Hon. 
David  Carnegie  left  Doyle's  Well,  50  miles  south  ef  Lake  DarlCt,  to 
search  for  auriferous  or  pastoral  country  in  the  great  desert  lying 
between  latitudes  19°  and  28°  south,  and  kngitudes  122°  and  129"" 
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€a§L  vioek  hmd  hitiberto  only  been  crossed  from  -eMt  to  'we^,  or  vice 

One  rasnk  of  the  expeihaoxi  ^xras  the  proving  of  iiie  impracticability  -of 
n  divect  stoek  vmrte  i»etweea  Kimbeciey  and  the  If^orth  Goolgardie 
lidds.  •    • 

While  the  '**  EaBtenn  Raihrisy  "  was  being  -bafit,  the  'Ooveramewfc  d 
Western  AnetxaHsL,  on  the  motion  of  the  Legialati:!^  Cocmcil,  made  ift 
knovn  ihmt  the  oakmy  ^br  open  to  receive  «xffisra  ior  rtiilway  con 
stmotion  on  iiie  ksnd^gnurt  eystem.  By  this  imeans  'it  'was  hoped  lAiat, 
wbiie  nmch  needaed  transit  faciHties  woifld  be  obtained  wtthont  adding 
to  asQ  alFoadcjr  comparatively  large  indebtednesB,  imamgraitiaii  and 
settloment  wonid  be  prvnaoted,  and  outside  capitall  embarked  in 
(ierelopiDg  the  .reeoupoeB  of  ihe  country.  Am  .  already  pointed  out, 
the  country  bad  been  las^ely  oolonised  on  the  eighteen  pence  acn  acre 
vahie  paid  by  pnrefaMers  of  land  in  the  form  dE  personal  property 
introduced.  The  'Governor  himself  received  100,000  aores  in  Heu  ^ 
salaiy,  ahhom^L,  Vben  his  services  were  assessed  at  ^800  :per  •annum, 
he  was  ultiniatoly  paid  from  the  date  of  his  appointment.  But  this 
sTstem  of  «ettlemBnt  left  the  ooloiny  pradncally  amd  permanently 
ouieyeioiwd,  by  osusing  the  dispersion  over  a  <wiide  area  of  a  very 
small  popolatiion.  No  wonder,  then,  thaft  «  sohition  of  this  matter 
fdiould  have  been  looked  for  in  the  promotion  of  land-gcant  syertems 
•if  railvay  constroction.  Yaiions  negotiations  were  entered  into  and 
<iropped  :  but  a  oentract  was  at  last  signed  by  Sir  Frederidk  IN'apier 
Broome  and  Mr,  Anthony  Hordem,  of  Sydney,  lor  the  building  of  a 
line  to  canneot  iBeverley  and  Albany.  Under  the  terms  df  this  agree- 
rnenrt  payment  was  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  1 2,000  aores  for  -eveiy 
mile  of  completed  road,  and  this  concession  was  handed  over  to  -^ 
srndicate  of  London  capitalists  who  undertook  the  construction  of 
the  line.  The  lands  selected  in  payment  were  situated  within  a  belt  of 
40  miles,  on  each  side  of  l^e  line,  but  half  the  frontage  to  thb  railway 
was  reserved  by  the  CrovernmeDt.  The  line,  whi<di  has  <a  total  length  <^ 
^43  ndks,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st  July,  1889,  and  in  January, 
1897,  it  became  the  property  of  the  Government,  the  purchase  money 
«nomitdng  to  Xl,100,000. 

FoUeving  upon  tbe  West  Australian  Land  OompaDy's  agreement  to 
co&Bfcamet  the  Great  Southern  -Railway  Line  between  Beverley  and 
Albany,  came  another  land-^grant  contract  to  connect  the  oity  of  Perth 
▼ith  Cienddton,  vid  GSiogin,  iibe  Victoria  Plains,  and  the  Irwin  and 
<jireeBon§^  Flats.  Bowe^Ror,  the  work  on  this  route  was  temporarily 
snapended,  the  original  syndicate  having  become  involved  in  financial 
cmbanassmeBtB  which  neoessitated  a  transfer  of  the  operation  of 
<»aBtnictiofi  ^  other  parties.  Other  lines  were  planned  to  tap  the 
tbaber  forests  of  the  Barling  Ranges  from  various  points  on  the 
ftmthem  ooaat,  one  eonneoting  Bookingham  wil^  the  Jarrahdalo 
Campany's  I>ep6t,  a  second  haying  its  base  at  Bunbury,  and  a  third 
niDQtng  to  the  small  shipping  port  of  Lockville,  near  the  Yasse. 
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During  Sir  William  Rf>bin8on's  second  administration,  strong  remon> 
strances  oonceruing  the  retention  by  the  Grovemor  and  his  Executive 
of  the  power  of  disbursing  the  public  funds  without  reference  to  the 
people  who  were  taxed  to  provide  them,  were  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  promptly  directed  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  for  securing  to  the  Legislature  further  control 
of  the  finances.  An  Act  was  framed  accordingly,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  no  unauthorised  expenditure  could  take  place  (except  in  cases 
of  emergency)  without  the  approval  of  a  Committee  of  Finance,  acting 
for  the  House  while  its  members  were  not  in  session.  The  result  of 
this  measure  was  immediately  apparent.  The  people's  representatives 
obtained  an  influence  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  which  they 
had  never  previously  possessed,  the  Government  becoming  altogether 
dependent  upon  them  for  supplies,  and  therefore  compelled  the  more 
closely  to  study  their  wishes,  and  to  give  them  the  constitutional 
position  to  which  they  were  rightly  entitled.  But  this  measure  of 
reform,  sought  for  in  the  interests  of  the  old  Constitution,  and  with  a 
view  to  prolonging  its  existence,  was  in  itself  a  main  factor  in  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  Responsible  Government  must  be  obtained. 

About  the  year  1885,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Broome, 
the  desire  for  Responsible  Government  may  be  said  to  have  become  a. 
political  aspiration  among  the  residents  of  the  towns  and  the  more 
settled  districts.  For  an  entire  decade  preceding  (from  1875  to  1885) 
an  influential  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  had  remained 
opposed  to  any  change,  though  the  country — apart  from  the  Adminis- 
tration— continued  to  be  divided  in  opinion.  Those  who  opposed 
reform  in  the  Constitution  seemed  justified  of  their  convictions,  as  of 
late  years  the  old  form  of  Government  appeared  well-suited  to  the 
colony's  requirements.  Certainly,  the  appointments  made  to  the  Execu- 
tive had  not,  in  every  instance,  given  the  completest  satisfaction ;  but 
the  authorities  of  the  Colonial  Office  had,  in  all  other  matters,  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  intervene  in  West  Australian  affairs.  The  Governor 
ruled  the  country  with  all  but  absolute  power,  it  is  true,  nevertheless^ 
he  maintained  most  cordial  relations  with  his  Legislature.  Indeed, 
without  more  than  formal  reference  to  the  Home  Authorities,  decision* 
of  the  first  importance  were  locally  arrived  at,  works  of  a  serious  nature 
were  embarked  upon,  and  various  means  taken  for  the  development  of 
the  colony's  resources  by  the  aid  of  borrowed  money.  Legislation,  too, 
was  free  from  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and,  so  far  as  its 
general  policy  was  concerned,  Western  Australia  was  to  a  great  extent 
a  self-governed  colony.  The  upper  and  privileged  classes,  together  with 
the  Civil  Service,  were,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  the  granting  of  Responsible 
Government^  but  the  population  in  the  urban  centres  enthusiastically 
supported  it.  As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  reform  party 
steadily  gained  in  numbers  and  influence.  Railway  expansion  and 
gold  discoveries  were  knitting  the  people  together,  and  attracting  fresh 
elements  to  the  country. 
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In  the  yoar  1886  an  Act  (50  Via,  No.  10)  'was  passed,  increasing  the 
namber  of  members  of  the  Legislative   Council  to  twenty-six,   nine 
to  be  nominated,  the  northern  portion  of  the  Northern  District  being 
taken  to  form  the  new  '^  Kimlierley  District ''    In  this  year  also  certain 
bj-election8  took  place,  and  as  a  result  the  party  of  reform  secured 
a  small  majority  in   the  House — a  majority   which   it   was  evident 
would  go  on  steadily  increasing,  and  would,  in  the  event  of  a  general 
election,  become  very  strong,  perhaps  even  overwhelmingly  so.      The 
Conservative   party,   therefore,   had   to   consider  what  {losition    they 
<«hoald  take  up ;   whether  the  absolute   opposition   to   constitutional 
change  should  be  persisted  in  now  that  the  reformers  had  practically 
won  the  battle,  or  whether  an  approachment  should  be  made  to  them. 
It  was  eventually  decided  no  longer  to  oppose  the  popular  wish,  but-. 
to  join  with  the  moderates  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  best  form  of; 
Constitution  that  experience   could    suggest.       As  a  result  of  this 
decision,   Mr.  8.  H.  Parker,  in  the  winter  session  of  1886,  moved  a. 
series  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  Responsible  Government,  and  these- 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority,'  only  one  elected  member  voting; 
a^nst  them. 

While  the  agitation  was  in  progress  for  free  political  institutions,  the 
utention  of  Western  Australians,  and  of  the  miners  of  the  eastern 
colonies,  was  directed  to  the  gold-fields  of  the  north.     Hardman's  reports 
had  b^un  to  attract  attention,  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  two  Kimberleys.. 
t>hortly  before  he  began  his  geological  researches,   some  wandering 
prospectors  had  found  indications  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  country 
At  the  head-waters  of  the  Margaret  and  Ord  Bivers.     Nevertheless,. 
Hardman's  r^)ort  was  of  great  value,  and  he  never  led  astray  those  who^ 
were  careful  to  follow  his  dii*ections.     Soon  after  his  return  from  his 
'tfcond  expedition,  prospecting   wias  engaged  in   with    some    vigour;, 
towards  the  end  of  1885,  specimens  were  brought  into  Derby  from  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Barrett  by  several  fortunate  gold-hunters ;  and  this: 
incident  led  to  the  disastrous  "rush''  that  took  place  in  the  following  year. 
Mount  Barrett  was  too  far  distant  from  a  base  of  supplies  to  prove 
mthing  but  the  scene  of  hardship,  misery,  and  failure.     It  was  300 
miles  distant  from  the  Port  of  Derby,  and  250  miles  distant  from 
Wjiudham,  newly  opened  in  the  Cambridge  Gulf.     No  tracks  existed,, 
Ukd  a  rainy  season  was  certain  to  cut  the  diggers  off  from  the  coasts 
But  men  poured  into  Wyndham  in  hundreds,  on  the  road  to  Mount 
Barrett,  and  the  Government  cautioned  the  reckless  adventurers  in  vain^ 
^Wie  of  the  new  arrivals  were  old  hands  on  gold-fields,  and  came  to 
the  '*raah"- fully  equipped  and  adequately  provisioned,  but  the  greater 
Qsmber  were  without  experience — clerks,  storeraen,  citizens,  and  city 
dwellers  generally, unaccustomed  to  hardship,  and  altogether  unsuspecting 
the  difficulties,  the  dangers  and  the  privations  they  must  encounter  iu 
floch  a  latitude  as  that  of  Mount  Barrett     Disappointment  met  them  as 
boon  as  they  arrived ;  the  alluvial  workings  had  not  turned  out  as  expected, 
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and  the  gullies,  where  the  first  rich  finds  had  been  made,  were  sooi 
exhausted.  Luck,  however,  did  not  wholly  desert  a  certain  proportioi 
of  experienced  diggers,  although  the  majority  of  the  gold-hunters  mad* 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  current  expenses;  indeed,  many  were  at  th< 
point  of  starvation.  Then  the  note  was  sounded  to  retreat,  and  thi 
rush  back  to  Wyndham  degenerated  into  a  stampede.  Nothing  but  thi 
prudent  precautions  of  the  Government  averted  all  sorts  of  excesRec 
lawlessness,  and  riot.  By-and-bye  the  unsuitable  portion  of  the  populatioi 
of  the  gold-fields  was  drafted  off^  and  the  few  hundreds  of  gold-digger 
who  remained  entered  upon  a  systematic  examination  of  the  quartz-reef 
described  by  Mr.  Hardman  as  so  full  of  promise.  The  purging  of  th 
field  of  the  incompetent  and  the  inexperienced  was  not,  however 
accomplished  without  cost.  The  army  of  the  defeated  beat  a  retreaj 
under  all  the  rigours  of  a  cruel  climate ;  great  distress  was  suffered  f  ron 
drought  and  heat ;  terrible  hardship  and  pain  from  lack  of  provisions 
while,  on  the  line  of  march,  many  deaths  occurred  from  disease,  starvation 
sunstroke,  and  exposure.  Those  who  remained  were  furnished  with  onl] 
the  most  rudimentary  appliances  for  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metal 
but  the  success  of  the  first  primitive  attempts  exceeded  tlie  expectation! 
of  the  most  sanguine;  while  subsequent  assays  of  parcels  sent  t^ 
Melbourne  seemed  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  the  two  Kimberley 
were  some  of  the  richest'  reefing-fields  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Tl»< 
Government,  at  all  events,  showed  its  faith  in  the  roseate  visions  of  th< 
future  of  these  Noi-them  gold-fields  by  hastening  the  construction  of  t 
telegraph  line  from  Derby  to  the  auriferous  areas,  and  by  adding  to  th< 
conveniences  for  shipping  at  the  settlements  in  King  Sound  an< 
Cambridge  Gulf.  The  line  of  telegraphic  communication  was  subsequent V 
continued  to  Wyndham.  Indications  of  gold  began  to  be  found  all  ove 
the  colony  ;  at  the  head- waters  of  the  De  Grey  River ;  in  the  Darlin] 
Ranges,  close  to  the  Swan  and  Canning  Rivers ;  at  the  Yuljsan  Ililh 
-east  of  Newcastle;  at  Paterwangy,  near  Champion  Bay;  at  the  Kendenu] 
Station,  near  Albany;  and  at  various  other  localities;  but  for  some  tim 
Mount  Barrett,  Hall's  Creek,  and  the  fields  reached  from  Derby  an< 
Wyndham  in  the  two  Kimberleys,  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  payabl 
iSnds  in  the  colon  v. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1887,  it  was  resolved,  by  an  almost  unanioiou 
vote  of  the  Legislature,  in  affirmation  of  the  principle  of  self-go vemnieni 
that  His  Excellency  be  i-equested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  eventu 
ally  secure  it.  Among  the  notable  events  of  this  year  was  a  teiTibl 
hurricane  that  swept  over  a  great  portion  of  the  colony,  causing  grea 
damage  to  property  :  and  (in  the  month  of  December)  the  discovery  « 
gold  at  Yilgarn.  The  find  was  an  accidental  one,  at  a  'place  calle< 
Mugakine ;  and  was  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  discovery  at  Goldei 
Valley,  in  the  same  district.  Southern  Cross,  one  of  the  centres  of  th 
Yilgarn  gold-field,  was  so  named  by  the  party  who  first  prospected  i1 
because  they  had  been  guided  to  the  spot  by  night,  while  following  thi 
constellation  so  designated. 
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Aflairs  political  were  in  the  meantime  trending  towards  the  realization 
(•f  the  efforts  made  towards  Besponsible  Qovemment.  In  December, 
1^,  the  Legislative  Council  was  dissolved,  and  a  general  election  took 
place  in  the  month  of  January  following,  in  order  that  the  constituencies 
might  hare  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  upon  the  question 
of  the  new  Constitution.  When  the  Council  re-assembled,  the  resolution 
ftroariog  Responsible  Government  for  the  colony  was  again  carried,  this 
nme  withoat  a  single  dissentient  voice.  The  Legislature  met  in  April, 
lod  I  Constitution  BiU,  drafted  by  the  Government,  was  at  once  brought 
i»nrard,  and,  after  amendment,  was  passed  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
r I  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Governor  (Sir  TVederick  Napier  Broome), 
Sir  ThomaB  Cockbum-Campbell,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Parker  being  appointed 
br  the  L^islature  to  proceed  to  England  to  act  as  delegates  on  behalf 
4  the  colony  when  the  Act  came  before  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
These  gentlemen  experienced  much  difficulty  in  carrying  the  measure 
•brvragh  its  various  stages,  strong  opposition  having  arisen  in  the  centre 
/the  Empire  against  the  granting  of  Western  Australia's  desire  for 
si-if-^vemment.  This  opposition  was  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  the 
'Titcijmeof  a  misunderatanding  relative  to  the  control  of  the  Crown 
«nds  of  the  colony.  It  was  held  by  a  considerable  party  in  the  mother 
'  mntrj  that  such  lands  were  the  *^  heritage  of  the  British  people,"  and 
^•'Kild  be  inalienably  held  by  the  central  authorities  for  settlement  by 
•he  sQfplus  i)opulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  So  demonstrative 
•an  the  opposition  that  it  appeared  for  a  time  as  if  Responsible 
•Jorernment  for  West  Australia  was  fated  to  be  seriously  jeopardised, 
ind  indefinitely  postponed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  Perth  was  connected  by  telegraph 
vith  the  far  northern  settlement  of  Derby,  on  King  Sound  ;  and  in  May 
•i  the  year  following,  the  cable  connecting  Banjoowangie,  in  Java,  with 
Brr^me,  in  Western  Australia  (a  little  to  the  north  of  Gantheaume 
Har),  was  laid.  Another  important  gold  discovery  also  distingaished 
'He  year  1889.  This  was  the  finding  of  the  Pilbarra  field,  on  the  De 
^''Tf.y  and  Oakover  Rivers,  in  the  Northern  District.  The  new  field 
^<^^  proclaimed  in  the  month  of  July,  1889,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
•V  had  exported  11,170  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £42,446.  During  the 
5^r  Yilgam  had  produced  1,859  oz.,  valued  at  £7,062,  making  with 
1464  oz.  sent  from  Rimberley,  a  total  export  of  15,493  oz.,  valued  at 
^'>S,493.  From  this  date  the  auriferous  character  of  Western  Australia 
^u  established,  the  gold  increased  from  year  to  year,  new  gold-fields 
^^re  iniccessively  discovered  and  proclaimed,  and  a  great  accretion  to 
the  population  of  the  colony  was  gained  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Aastnlian  Continent.  Among  the  most  famous  of  the  continuous 
^nds  were  the  gold-fields  known  by  the  names  of  Ashburton,  the 
^^ascoyne,  the  Murchison,  the  Dundas,  the  East  Murchison,  the  East 
Coolgardie,  Goolgardie,  the  Yalgoo,  the  West  Pilbarra,  the  Mount 
Margaret,  the  Korth-east  Goolgardie,  the  Broad  Arrow,  the  Peak  Hill, 
(be  Kanowna,  and  the  Kalgoorlie.     One  of  the  most  sensational  finds 
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• 
was  made  in  the  Coolgardie  field  by  Messrs.  Bayley  and  Ford  iii 
1892;  it  was  christened  ^'Bayley's  Reward."  One  day  Bayley,  whose 
party  was  at  the  last  extremity,  appeared  in  the  township  of  Southern 
Cross,  loaded  with  several  hundred  ounces  of  gold  and  many  rich 
specimens  encrusted  with  the  precious  metal,  but  sadly  in  want  ol 
provisions.  This  incident  led  to  a  wholesale  exodus  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Coolgardie,  one  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  colony. 

Sir  Frederick  Kapier  Broome's  Administration  terminated  on  thti 
21st  December,  1889,  after  a  rule  of  six  years  and  nearly  seven  months. 
During  the  Governor's  absence  on  leave  to  England,  from  the  11th 
November,  1884,  to  the  16th  June,  1885,  the  colony  was  administered 
by  Chief  Justice  A.  C.  Onslow ;  and  during  a  second  absence,  from 
the  1st  January  to  the  21st  February,  1888,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Malcolut 
Fraser,  who  again  administered  from  the  2l8t  December,  1889,  to  th« 
20th  October,  1890,  after  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome's  departure 
from  the  colony,  pending  the  appointment,  for  a  third  term  ol 
Governorship,  of  Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  battle  on  behalf  of  Responsible  Govemmeiil 
was  being  waged  at  Westminster.  The  Bill  providing  for  a  new 
Constitution  was  eventually  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  with  th< 
Baron  De  Worms  as  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence. 
So  impressed  was  this  body,  after  hearing  what  the  representatives  oi 
the  colony  hflid  to  urge,  and  after  a  calm  consideration  of  the  advantagcts 
likely  to  result  from  giving  the  Western  Australians  a  free  hand  in  theii 
great  national  estate — so  thoroughly  was  the  Committee  convinced 
of  the  errors  underlying  the  British  popular  opposition  to  the  roeasui^i 
that  the  Bill  was  returned  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  unonouml)ereil 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clauses  to  which  the  Legislature  of  thi 
colony  had  previously  objected,  and  a  recommendation  was  made  thai 
the  full  and  complete  control  of  the  Crown  lands  should  be  vested  ii 
the  local  Parliament  which  it  was  proposed  to  create.  Thus  wai 
Western  Australia — "one  and  undivided  " — obtained  for  its  colonisers 
a  result  due  to  the  intelligence  and  broad-mindedness  of  a  majority  ol 
the  members  of  the  Select  Committee,  combined  with  the  untiring 
exertions  of  the  colonial  delegates,  assisted  by  the  knowledge  enn 
influence  of  Sir  W^illiam  Robinson,  who,  as  it  opportunely  happened 
was  in  England  during  the  battle  for  Responsible  Government.  Con 
siderable  help  was  also  given  to  the  West  Australian  delegates  by  th< 
Agents-General  for  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  at  a  time  when,  ii 
consequence  of  delays  due  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  the  Bill  appeared  t4 
be  in  jeopardy.  At  this  juncture  the  Agents-General,  in  a  body,  waite< 
upon  the  leader  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  am 
made  representations  which  swept  away  all  final  obstacles,  and  th* 
Bill,  enabling  Her  Majesty  "  to  grant  a  Constitution  to  Weateri 
Australia,''  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Lower  British  Chamber  oi 
the  4th  July,  1890,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the  Lords 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  1 5th  August  following.     The  preseri 
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Constitatioii  of  Western  Australia  differs  but  little  from  tbose  of  the  other 
JLi»tni]as«in  colonies.  The  Executive  power  is  vested  iu  the  Governor, 
vAo  is  appoiQted  by  the  Grown,  and  who  acts  under  the  advice  of  a 
Oftbmet  cDOipoeed  of  live  Responsible  Ministers.  The  Executive 
OnQDciJ  consists  of  the  Crovemor  (who  acts  as  Preudent),  the  Golonial 
.'^Tetary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Golonial  Treasurer,  the  Gom- 
Bussioner  of  Grown  Lands,  and  the  Gommissioner  of  Railways  and 
Director  of  Public  Works.  Responsible  Government  was  proclaimed  in 
r«  colony  on  the  21st  October,  1890,  on  which  date  the  old  Legislature 
Ta^  abolished.  The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  dOth  December 
it'lloving,  with  Sir  John  Forrest  as  Premier. 

When  the  Forreet  Ministry  assumed  office  the  flow  of  immigration  from 
tAeeastera  states,  and,  indeed,  from  distantlands,  still  continued,  while  the 
ainicoltunUand  pastoral  industries  were  rapidly  expanding  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  demand  for  their  products.  Other  branches  of  primary 
pnid action,  such  as  timber-getting,  also  received  an  impetus  from  the 
jraeral  wave  of  prosperity.  The  output  of  gold  had  reached  consider- 
*i*k  dimensions  in  18:)4,  and  this  was  coupled  with  a  correspondingly 
iuse  accretion  to  the  population.  Lack  of  sufficient  water  was  the 
:nai  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  gold-fields,  and  the  problem 
•f  ensuring  a  supply  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  Government. 
In  1^94,  the  timber  industry  greatly  expanded,  and  a  trade  sprang  up 
ui  jarrah  and  karri,  which  now  fonns  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
•vrenoe.  The  Kimberley  district  suffered,  in  February,  from  the 
ju^t  disastrous  floods  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  state,  several 
4\>i  being  lost,  and  much  valuable  property  destroyed.  In  June,  the 
first  Parliament  under  responsible  goveiTiment  was  dissolved,  and,  at 
>^  general  elections  which  followed,  the  Forrest  Ministry  was  again 
rt-mmed  to  power.  During  the  ensuing  session  a  dispute  arose  between 
.ae  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  Legislative  Gouncil 
uDending  a  Loan  Bill.  After  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  Gouacil 
«itbdrew  the  amendments,  but  in  so  doing  stated  that  "  it  desired  it  to 
<-^  distinctly  understood  that  it  in  no  way  surrendered  any  powers, 
n^u,  or  privileges  to  which  it  was  legitimately  entitled.''  Fresh  dis- 
•^eries  of  gold  and  development  of  existing  fields  continued  in  1895, 
vii  these  were  accompanied  by  a  further  influx  of  immigration. 
.Uthough  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  were  steadily  ex- 
ianding,  the  production  of  food-stuffs  was  still  far  below  requirements, 
aiid  a  heavy  deficiency  in  wheat  and  flour  had  to  be  made  up  by 
•uportation.  In  the  timber  trade,  however,  Western  Australia,  though 
*^  ?oangeet  of  the  states,  found  herself  at  the  head  of  the  list  as 
.f^gards  exports,  the  demand  for  jarrah  and  karri  growing  more 
3»tttent  as  the  excellent  properties  of  these  woods  became  more  widely 
<»>v]L  The  increase  in  the  gold  output  and  the  swelling  of  all  the 
'irdimry  sources  of  revenue  enabled  the  Treasurer  to  table  a  budget 
«fa«)ving  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
^l^lSOOO.     Sir  William  Robinson,  who  remained  in  the  state  till  the 
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16th  August,  1895,  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Sir  Gkrard  Smith, 
who  arrived  in  December.  The  administration  in  the  interval  was 
carried  on  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  A.  C.  Onslow.  A  remarkably  lai-ge 
number  of  fires  occurred  during  this  year,  those  at  Goolgardie,  Fre- 
mantle,  and  Southern  Cross  involving  a  loss  of  property  estimated  at 
iBl  50,000. 

A  vigorous  public  works  policy  was  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
administration  of  the  state  during  1896.  Railway  construction  was 
rapidly  proceeded  with,  in  order  to  bring  the  gold-fields  into  communis 
cation  with  the  metropolis.  The  line  to  Coolgardie  was  opened  on  the 
2l8t  March,  and  the  extension  to  Kalgoorlie  was  ready  for  traffic  in 
July.  The  erection  of  public  buildings  in  Perth  and  other  centres  of 
population  provided  emplojrment  for  a  large  body  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workmen.  During  the  year,  the  Government  acquired  the 
private  land  grant  railway  between  Albany  and  Beverley,  the  purchase 
money  paid  being  £1,100,000,  and  the  Perth  Water  Works  was  also 
taken  over  from  the  Perth  Water  Supply  Company,  at  a  cost  of 
£220,000.  A  strong  desire  to  take  up  land  was  in  evidence  at  this 
period,  and  a  rapid  extension  of  settlement  was  the  outcome.  In  Parlia> 
ment  the  following  motions  were  debated,  and  carried : — "  That  the 
Government  take  steps  to  attract  farmers  and  other  labourers  to  the 
colony,"  and  "  That  the  Government  communicate  with  Dr.  Baruardo 
with  a  view  to  his  sending  young  people  to  the  colony."  The  loan 
floated  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  over-subscribed,  and  matters 
generally  were  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  that  the  Treasurer  was 
again  able  to  declare  a  surplus.  The  chief  legislative  work  was  the 
passing  of  an  Enabling  Act  to  ensure  representation  at  the  Federal 
Convention,  though,  in  order  to  validate  the  subsequent  election  of 
delegates  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  a  special  session  early  in  1897. 
A  somewhat  remarkable  step  was  taken  during  the  year  by  the  Gk>vemor, 
who  dismissed  Mr.  Venn  (Commissioner  of  Public  Works)  from  the 
Cabinet,  on  account  of  his  having  published  in  the  press  a  minute  in  which 
he  charged  the  Premier  with  a  want  of  loyalty  to  him  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Works  and  Railways  Departments.  The  afiiedr  naturally 
created  a  sensation,  and  at  a  mass  meeting  held  shortly  afterwards  in. 
Perth  the  Gfovemment  were  severely  criticised  and  a  National  Reform 
Jjeague  instituted. 

In  1897  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  land  suitable  for  settle- 
ment, and  this  was  accentuated  by  the  discovery  of  fresh  tracts  of 
excellent  pastoral  country  in  the  northern  districts.  The  output  of  gold 
for  the  year  was  far  in  advance  of  that  recorded  for  previous  years,  and 
West  Australia,  for  the  fii*st  time,  displaced  New  South  Wales  in  the 
list  of  gold-producing  countries,  coming  next  to  Victoria  and  Queensland 
in  volume  of  production.  The  discovery  of  tellurides  containing  gold 
and  silver,  which  was  made  at  Kalgoorlie  and  elsewhere,  attracted  much 
attention,  as  it  meant  a  large  increase  in  the  output  of  the  precious 
metal.     Signs  of  continued  progress  were  everywhere  apparent.     The 
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f^wtioa  (A  bnildings  in  Perth  and  other  towns  proceeded  rapidly ;  the 
huregt  retoms  were  satiafactoiy,  and,  in  spite  of  increased  expenditure 
to  meet  expanding  wants,  there  was  a  surplus  of  revenue.  At 
tbe  ^neml  elections,  in  April  and  May,  Sir  John  Forrest  was  tgain 
returned  by  a  snbgtantial  majority,  his  term  of  premiership  eclipsing 
tliAt  of  any  other  Premier  of  Australia.  The  new  Parliament  held  a 
fecial  session  to  pass  a  Federal  Enabling  Bill,  the  Premier  being 
ippuinted  to  convey  the  resolutions  and  amendments  to  the  Convention* 
HttTj  nins  fell  throughout  the  colony  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
ud  destructive  storms  and  floods  occurred  on  the  Murchison  in 
Febnuiy,  while  a  whirlwind  at  Bunbury  also  inflicted  serious  damage  to 
property.  As  in  the  previous  year,  considerable  loss  was  occasioned  by 
im  in  Perth  and  Fremantle,  as  well  as  in  the  townships  on  the  gold- 
&eld& 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  Parliamentary  session  of  1898  a  somewhat 
pecoliAT  difiiculty  arose.  Mr.  Leake,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  had 
:<ropo6ed  an  amendment  to  the  Address-in-Reply,  which  the  Govern- 
iteot  refosed  to  accept  as  a  no-confidence  motion.  While  the  debate 
v^  in  progrPSB  the  Council  also  passed  a  resolution  which  was  antago- 
ikic  to  the  Government.  The  Premier,  however,  ignored  this,  and 
<MXdii  that  the  Government  did  not  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
CottodL  A  few  days  later  it  was  announced  that  the  Cabinet  had 
lereed  to  accept  the  Opposition  amendment  as  a  motion  of  non-confidence, 
Wt  on  being  put  to  the  vote  it  was  defeated  by  22  to  6.  Later  on  in 
'ht  session  a  Government  proposal  in  connection  with  the  Education 
Bill  was  rejected,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  thereupon  attacked 
'be  Government  for  not  resigning  when  a  vital  principle  in  a  measure 
vu  defeated  ;  but  the  Premier  declined  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this 
i^ht,  and  the  motion  for  adjournment  of  the  House  was  defeated  on 
'-be  voioe&  During  the  year  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
•tttpnt  of  gold,  and  with  a  production  of  over  a  million  ounces  West 
Auiralia  in  1 898  occupied  the  premier  position  amongst  the  Australasian 
'Monies,  having  risen  from  the  fourth  to  the  first  place  in  the  course  of 
two  rears.  The  year  also  saw  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  railway 
'VKtem  through  the  opening  of  the  Kalgoorlie  to  Menzies  extension,  and 
'U  taking  over  of  the  lines  from  MuUewa  to  Cue  and  Kalgoorlie  to 
Kanovna.  But  the  vigorous  public  works  policy  of  the  past  few  years 
"eedTed  a  check  when  the  Treasurer  announced  a  deficit  of  over  half  a 
Bullion.  Against  this  there  were,  of  course,  the  surpluses  of  previous 
ye&ra,  bat,  after  allowing  for  these,  there  was  still  a  debit  of  nearly 
«200,OOO.  Cossack,  Roebume,  and  the  surrounding  districts  were 
n&ted  by  a  destructive  hurricane  in  April,  several  vessels  being  driven 
^re,  amd  damage  done  to  the  extent  of  £15,000.  Duruig  the  year 
tbere  were  further  extensive  fires  in  Perth,  Coolgardic,  and  Menzies, 
ificoinpanied  hy  the  loss  of  much  valuable  property. 

In  1899,  the  attitude  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  Federation 
BMt  with   the    disapproval    of    a    section  of    the    community,    the 
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dissatisfaction  being  most  pronoimoed  in  tbe  gold-fields  aroa.     When,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  tbe  Opposition,  the  Bill  was  rejected,  a  numerously 
signed  petition  was  prepared  in  favour  of  separating  tbe  gold-fields  dis- 
tricts from  the  remainder  of  West  Australia  and  federating  with  the. 
eastern  colonies.     Indeed  the  gold-fields  proved  somewhat  of  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Government  during  1899.     Not  only  was  their  repre- 
sentation increased  to  the  number  of  thirty,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Premier,  but  serious  trouble  arose  at  Kalgoorlie  over  the  old  alluvial 
claim  question.     Armed  police  were  sent  to  the  field  from  Perth  and 
arrested  a  number  of  men  for  alleged  larceny  of  ore.     A  conflict  was 
narrowly  averted  between  the  police  and  alluvialists,  and  the  situation 
was  further  strained  by  subsequent  arrests.     This  difl^renco  between 
the  Government  and  the  miners  did  not  t^id  to  make  the  latter  Mdlling 
to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Ministry  regarding  Federation,  and  the 
agitation  grew  in  intensity,  and  even  spread  to  tii0  coastal  districts. 
Meetings  were  held  in  various  centres,  and  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  strongly  condemned.     The  year  showed  many  evidences  of 
returning  prosperity,  the  output  of  gold  being  recorded  at  1,643,876  oz., 
or  over  half  a  million  ounces  more  than  that  for  1898,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  return  from  any  other  state.      An  event  worthy  of 
record  here  is  the  liquidation  of  the  Coofgardie  Prospecting  Syndicate, 
which  took  place  on  the  2nd  October,  1899.     During  its  six  years  of 
existence  the  syndicate  had  opened  up  such  properties  as  the  Great 
Boulder,  Associated  Mines,  Ivanhoe,  and  others,  and  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  successful  mining  <'  combines  "  in  the  world.     The  year's 
record  of  fires  included  two  at  Kalgoorlie  and  one  at  Gerald  ton,  the 
total  damage  being  estimated  at  £20,000,  while  bush  fires  devastated 
the  Arthur  district.     Amongst  the  other  more  notable  events  of  the 
year  were  the  opening  of  the  Coolgardie  Exhibition  on  the  2 1st  March, 
and  the  despatch  of  West  Australia's  first  contingent  to  South  Africa 
on  the  2nd  November. 

The  Separation  movement  initiated  on  the  gold-fields  area  as  a  counter 
check  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Federation  Bill  by  the  Parliament 
gathered  way  in  the  early  months  of  1900,  and  the  electors  in  that 
division  were  so  evidently  in  earnest  in  the  matter  that  Sir  John 
Forrest  went  east  to  ask  for  some  amendment  in  the  constitution  in  the 
direction  of  securing  his  state  against  the  loss  of  Customs  revenue, 
which  hitherto  had  proved  the  great  obstacle,  in  spite  of  the  concessions 
made  in  the  Bill  approved  by  the  Convention.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
special  session  of  Parliament  was  called  together,  and  passed  an  Enabliii<r 
Bill  providing  for  a  referendum.  The  strength  of  the  Federal  sentiment 
was  made  manifest  in  the  result  of  the  voting,  the  majority  in  favour  of 
union  being  more  than  two  to  one.  At  the  referendum,  women  voted 
for  the  first  time  in  the  colony,  the  franchise  having  been  conferred 
upon  them  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  previous  year.  In  his  budget 
speech,  the  Treasurer  was  able  to  announce  a  surplus,  and  affairs 
generally  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  in  spite  of  l^e  fact  that  heavy 
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laaMs  wwe  oaoaed  in  Beveral  ports  of  the  colony  by  bush  fires,  floodfl, 
«td  Btonns.  On  the  22nd  March,  1900,  Sir  Genurd  Smith  left  for 
Engiaiid,  after  a  period*  of  office  lasting  about  four  years  and  three 
ffiODths^  and  ob  the  following  dl^  Chief  Justice  Sir  A.  C.  Onslow  took 
«p  the  duties  o€  adtmnistratioD,  which  he  discharged  (except  during  a 
$4bort  abaenee,  during  which  Mr.  Justice  Stone  officiated,)  until  the 
aniTml  of*  the  new  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Lawley. 

The  retiremeixt'  of  Sir  John  Forrest  from  the  arena  of  local  politics  on 

bis  aeceptanoe  of  office  in  the  first  Federal  Cabinet,  in  conjunction  with 

«tber  caoaes,  brought  about  a  rather  complicated  state  of  affairs.     On 

m  reaignatioiTy  in  February,  after  a  second  period  as  Premier,  he  handed 

o^er  the  duties  of  his  office  to  Mr.  Throssell,  whose  Cabinet,  which  was 

'womin'cm  the  14t^  February,  oons'sted,  for  the  roost  part^  of  members 

4  the  Forrest  Ministry.     There  had,  however,  been  an  increase  made  in 

the  number  of  electorates  by  the  previous  Parliament,  and  this  altera- 

tm  came  into  effect  at  the  general  election  of  1901,  and  consequently 

more  than  half  the  members  of  the  new  House  had  never  sat  in  Parlia- 

mnit  hefoi«.      Having  lost  two  of  his  ministers  at  the  poll,  and  suffered 

other  leases  in  the  strength  of  bis  party,  Mr.  Throssell  anticipated 

defeat  by  resigning.     Mr.  Blingwortb,  l(^er  of  the  Opposition,  was 

«nt  for,  and,  after  some  trouble,  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry.     In 

diis  Cabinet,  however,  Mr.  Leake  was  recognised  as  having  the  pre- 

fYdenee,  and  he  became  Premier,  holding  office  until  the  21st  November, 

v^ben  a  combination  of  circumstances  gave  Mr.  Piesse,  the  leader  of  the 

party  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker,  a  narrow  majority  in  the  House.     Mr. 

Piesse  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  Ministiy,  and  thereupon 

:a«lvised  that  Mr.  Morgans  should  be  sent  for.     Mr.  Morgans  had  better 

fortune,  and  held  his  position  till  the  23rd  December,  when  Mr.  Leake 

aksain  succeeded  in  displacing  liim,  and  held  office  till  his  death  on  the 

:f4th  June,  1902.     The  new  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  arrived  in 

the  state  on  the  30th  April,  and  was  sworn  in  on  the  1st  May.     Further 

t-xtensions  of  the  railway  system  were  made  during  the  year  by  the  opening 

<if  the  Menzies-Leonora  line,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  gold-fields  was  ex- 

<-niplified  by  a  record  yield,  which  eclipsed  all  previous  returns.    Trouble 

v:v  connection  with  the  railway  employees  at  length  culminated  in  a  strike 

▼faich  almost  paralysed  goods  and  passenger  traffic  for  some  time. 

Happily  the  strike  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  the  gold-fields,  compelled 

to  draiv  their  supplies  from  the  coast,  were  threatened  with  a  famine. 

An  exploration  party  left  Perth  during  April  to  prosecute  further 

exploration  in  the  Kimberley  district,  and  returned  to  the  metropolis  at 

the  close  of  the  year.     As  a  result  of  their  investigations,  a  large  tract 

<^  fine  pastoral  country  was  located,  but  the  expedition  was  unsuc- 

c*?ssful  in  Ending  any  traces  of  mineral  wealth. 

The  earljr  months  of  1902  were  full  of  promise  of  great  prosperity. 

Iteoapts  in  almost  every  instance  exceeded  the  Treasurer's  estimate, 

iQ</  the  debit  balance  was  completely  eliminated.     The  gold  yield  for 

SieSrst  Quarter  "vms  returned  at  498,356  ounces,  an  increase  of  96,418 
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ouhces  on  the  corresponding  period  for  1901.  The  Parliament  closed 
its  lahourd  in  February,  after  the  longest  aession  held  since  responsible 
government.  In  spite  of  the  drawbacks  occasioned  by  repeated  change 
of  parties,  a  fair  amount  of  useful  legislation  was  accomplished,  in- 
cluding such  measures  as  the  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Act  and  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  In  April,  th3  practicability  of  the 
Coolgardie  Water  Supply  Scheme  was  demonstrated  by  the  opening  of 
the  supply  station  at  Northam.  The  scheme  consists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reservoir  in  the  coastal  district  and  the  conveyance  of  water 
along  what  is  probably  the  most  lengthy  pipe  line  in  the  world. 
Pumping  stations  were  erected  at  various  spots  along  the  route,  and  the 
whole  work  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  single  contracts  undertaken  in 
any  of  the  Australian  states.  In  May,  the  elections  for  the  Legislative 
Council  were  held,  the  membership  of  this  Chamber  having  been 
increased  from  twenty-four  to  thirty. 

Mr.  George  Leake,  who  died  on  the  24th  June,  1902,  after  a  short 
illness,  was  succeeded  in  the  pi^emiership  by  Mr.  W.  H.  James  on  the 
Ist  July,  the  members  of  the  new  ministry,  with  one  exception,  being 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Leake  Government 

Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  who  had  become  exti'emely  popular  during  his 
short  term  of  administration,  left  the  state  on  the  14  th  August  to  take 
up  duty  as  Lieutenant-Grovernor  of  the  Transvaal.  Pending  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  £.  Stone,  assumed  office  as 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
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TASMANIA  ^xras  discovered  by  Abel  Janszen  Tasman  on  November 
24th,  1642y  &nd  by  him  was  named  Van  Diemen's  Land,  after  the 
Oorenior  of  the  Dutch  PoesessionH  in  the  East  Indies,  who  had  fitted 
wt  the  expedition  ^which  Tasman  commanded.    The  ceremony  of  hoisting 
ft  flag  and  tf*>-Vi"g  poasession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
d  &  Netherlands  was  actually  performcKl,  but  the  description  of  the 
vildness  of  the  country,  and  of  the  fabulous  giants  by  which  Tasman's 
sailors  helieved   it  to  be  inhabited,  deterred  the  Dutch  from  occupying 
I   (he  island,  and  by  the  international  principle  of  **  non-user "  it  paissed 
from  their  hands.      Some  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Tasmania 
n>jage  the  ialand  was  again  visited — this  time  by  a  French  expedition 
inder    Captain    Du    Fresne.      In  1773,   Captain   Furaeaux,   of  the 
'^  Adventure,"  one  of  the  great  Cook's  squadron,  anchored  in  Storm 
Bay  ;  and  later,  in  1777,  Captain  Cook  himself  visited  the  same  locality. 
The  famous  Captain  Bligh  also  touched  at  the  island  in  1788 — ^the  same 
vear  that  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  at  Port  Jackson. 
Ag^aln,  in  1792,  a  French  expedition  under  D'Entrocasteaux  entered 
Hay,  and  surveyed  portions  of  the  coast.     During  the  whole  of 
period    it   was  believed  that  Van   Diemen's   Land  was  only  a 
projection  of  the  great  Australian  Continent,  and,  indeed,  it 
til^nred  on  the  maps  as  such.     Its  insularity  was  proved  by  Lieutenant 
nindera,  who  completed  its  circumnavigation  in  the  sloop  **  Norfolk  " 
ysi  1798.      He  was  accompanied  on  the  expedition  by  Sui^eon  Bass,  who 
had  previonsly  discovered  the  strait  bearing  his  name.     In  1802  the 
French   expedition  under  Commodore  Baudin  visited  the  island,  and  it 
was  partly  the  fear  of  French  occupation  that  led  to  the  foundation  of 
a  British  settlement  in  the  new  land. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1803,  Lieutenant  Bowen  was  despatched 
by  GoT'eraor  King  in  the  "  Lady  Nelson  "  to  establish  a  settlement  at 
Biadon  Cove,  or  Restdown,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  which  is  situated 
OQ  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  River,  some  4  miles  above  the  site  of 
Robart^  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Bowen  had  been 
de^iatched  previously— on  the  1 3th  June,  1802— in  H.M.S.  '<Glatton'' 
to  the  island,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  establish  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  rights  thereto.  The  penal  establishment  which  the 
Imperial  Gk>vemment  had  established  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  was 
/    fuU  to  overflovring.     About  a  thousand  had  been  drafted  away  to  Norfolk 
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Island,  but  the  parent  settlement  was  still  somewhat  crowded.  The 
Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  therefore,  cast  his  eyes  towards 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  an  outlet  for  the  relief  of  the  parent  establish- 
ment. Besides,  the  French  had  to  be  forestalled  ;  for  though  the  island 
was  included  in  Phillip's  commission,  and  that  of  his  successors,  never- 
theless, the  very  proof  of  its  insularity  created  it  a  country  separate 
fix)m  New  South  Wales,  liable  to  lapse  from  British  sovereignty  unless 
actually  occupied  under  authority  of  the  British  Crown.  Bowen's 
•colonising  party  was  a  small  one,  but  it  formed  the  advance  guard  of  a 
^preat  convict  immigration.  When  the  muster  was  taken  on  the  27th 
September,  1803,  the  total  population  was  only  forty-nine.  Of  these* 
ten  were  women  and  thrpe  were  children.  The  convicts  numbered 
twenty-four  and  the  soldiers  twelve,  but  a  small  party  of  free  settlers, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  subsequently  arrived.  Shortly  after  the 
drat  landing,  the  settlement  was  removed  from  Risdon  to  Sullivan  Cove, 
and  spread  slowly  along  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  River,  the  latter 
name  being  used  in  the  enumeration  of  the  people  on  the  muster  sheets. 
In  the  early  part  of  1804  the  liitle  colony  received  a  considerable 
accepsion  by  the  transference  of  Collins'  expedition  from  Port  Phillip  to 
the  Derwent  River. 

Collins'  commission  was  of  a  roving  character.  He  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  Port  Phillip,  or  to  any  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New 
8outh  Wales,  or  to  the  islands  adjacent,  and  there  establish  his  little 
<iolony.  Collins  sailed  from  England  on  the  24th  April,  1803,  in  the 
^'Calcutta,"  having  on  board  299  male  convicts,  16  married  women,  a 
few  settlers,  and  50  men  and  petty  ofiioers  of  the  Royal  Marines.  This 
vessel  was  accompanied  by  the  '*  Ocean  "  as  a  store-ship.  Collins  had 
landed  at  Port  Phillip,  but  his  reports  of  the  country  were  so  unfavourable 
that  Lord  Hobart,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  at  once  sent 
him  instructions  to  break  up  the  settlement  and  transfer  the  people 
under  his  chai^  to  the  Derwent  River  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Collins 
obeyeii  the  orders  ot  his  chief  with  cheerful  alacrity,  and  on  the  27th 
January,  1804,  left  the  disparaged  harbour  for  the  new  field  of  his 
labours.  The  *^  Ocean,"  with  the  first  instalment  of  the  party,  which 
numbered  in  all  402,  anchored  in  the  Derwent  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month  ;  the  second  detachment  arriving  by«the  "  Lady  Nelson"  on  the 
16th  February.  Collins  landed  at  the  place  whereon  the  city  of  Hobart 
i^ow  stands,  and  there  and  then  selected  it  as  the  site  of  his  future 
capital. 

Governor-General  King,  consumed  with  anxiety  to  forestall  the  French 
in  their  designs  upon  Australasian  territory,  had  given  instructions  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  "Lady  Nelson"  to  sail  round  to  Port 
Dalrymple,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  after  discharging  bis  mission  with 
Oollins,  and  to  report  upon  the  Tamar  River,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  as  to  their  eligibility  for  the  purposes  of  a  military  station. 
The  otticer  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  reported  the  country  as  well 
adapted  for  settlement     In  consequence  of  this  favourable  account,  an 
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expeditum  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  1804  to  Fort  Dalrjraplej 
the  fint  koding  beioj;  efifeoted  at  Outer  Cove,  now  called  Creorgetewn  ; 
hot  the  flttttion  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  to  the  indeatation  known  as  the  Western  Arm,  where  it 
received  the  name  of  York  Town.  The  latter  site  also  did  not  prove 
Boitable,  and  this  settlement  was  soon  abandoned  for  the  North  Esk,. 
vbera,  after  some  time,  it  changed  its  general  designation  of  Port 
Daliymple  for  the  specific  one  of  Launceaton,  a  name  derived  from 
Governor  King's  birthplace  in  (Cornwall.  The  new  settlement  waa 
placed  under  the  control  of  lieotenant-Govemor  Faterson,  and  he  landed 
in  Tan  Diemen's  Land  in  the  month  of  October,  1804,  with  a  small 
putj  of  prisoners  and  soldiers.  At  the  time  when  this  expedition  was 
<ieqwtched  to  Port  Dalrymple,  Governor  King  issued  a  "  general  order,'^ 
m  vhich  be  proclaimed  the  division  of  the  island  into  two  independent 
(joremments,  designated  respectively  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and 
Cornwall,  the  dividing  line  being  the  42nd  parallel  of  south  latitude. 
Each  of  these  Governments  was  subordinate  to  King  in  his  capacity  of 
Govemor-in  Chief  and  Captain-General  of  New  South  Wales  and  itfr 
dependencies.  The  two  counties  still  iigure  on  the  map  of  Tasmania,. 
bat  greatly  shorn  of  their  original  magnitude,  as  they  have  been  sub- 
<iivided  into  eighteen  others.  Between  Launceston  and  Hobart  there- 
vBsfor  some  time  no  communication,  and  even  as  late  as  1816  the  mail 
took  seven  days  to  cross  from  settlement  to  settlement. 

In  the  year  1805  Van  Diemen's  Land  received  an  accession  of  popu- 
lation from  Norfolk  Island,  the  New  South  Wales  Government  haviu^ 
<letenBined  to  evacuate  the  latter  place,  ^nd  transfer  the  bulk  of  the  people 
to  the  new  colony  on  the  Derwent  River.  New  Norfolk,  somewhat  further 
Qp  the  stream  than  the  old  Risdon  settlement,  still  recalls  in  its  name 
diis  immigration  of  the  Norfolk  Island  settlers  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
The  new-comers  received  liberal  grants  of  land,  but  contributed  very 
Httie  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  which,  for  many 
yewps,  remained  dependent  on  the  mother  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
{^  its  food  supplies.  When  the  failure  of  the  crops  occurred  at  the 
]Ment  settlement,  between  the  years  1807  and  1810,  matters  were 
brought  to  a  painful  crisia  The  provisions  which  had  been  stored  in  a 
^^oremment  dep6t,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Lieutenant- 
^iovemor,  were  all  but  consumed,  so  the  convicts  were  given  temporary 
iiberty  to  enaUe  them  to  procure  food  in  the  shape  of  the  wild  denizens 
of  the  bush,  and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  wheat 
^ram  India  that  the  little  colony  was  saved  from  a  condition  of  total 
«>llapae. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  convicts  was,  however,  attended  by  woful 
remits.  Very  early  in  the  experience  of  the  settlement  serious  difficulties 
M  arisen  with  the  aborigines,  as  it  was  the  custom  to  term  them,, 
(koogh  MsientistB  consider  that  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were 
not  an  aborijpnal  race.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  blacks,  about  500 
tttOD^  including  women  and  children,  were  engaged  in  hunting  near  the 
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Ri»don  depot,  when  they  were  set  upon  by  some  of  the  white  settlers, 
who  slanghtered  a  great  number  of  them,  one  estimate  enumerating  the 
killed  at  fifty.  This  horrible  oatrage  of  course  inspired  the  natives 
with  sentiments  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  impelled  them  to  acts  of 
reprisal.  These  were  further  stimulated  by  the  abominable  treatnaent 
meted  out  to  the  blacks  by  the  liberated  convicts  of  the  famine  period 
during  their  kangaroo  hunts.  Collins  did  his  utmost  to  put  down  *'  the 
murders  and  abominable  cruelties  practised  upon  the  natives  by  the 
white  settlers*' ;  but  the  means  at  his  command  were  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  Van  Diemeu's  Land,  unlike  the  colonies  established  on.  the 
Australian  Continent,  managed  from  the  very  first  yearn  of  British 
occupation  to  create  a  native  difficulty,  which  was  ultimately  to  produce 
much  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  to  occasion  a  huge  expenditure  of 
Imperial  funds  in  its  effectual  solution. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Collins  died  in  Hobart  Town  on  the  24th 
March,  1810,  just  after  Governor  Macquarie  had  taken  up  his  official 
duties  in  the  mother  colony.  Tlie  sub-government  of  the  Island  was 
administered,  until  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Davey,  by 
Lieutenant  Lord  and  Captain  Murray,  and  afterwards  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gilles. 

A  certain  measure  of  prosperity  had  by  this  time  been  attained  by 
the  development  of  the  first  rude  efforts  at  agriculture,  and  by  the 
energetic  establishment  of  the  whale  fisheries,  Tasmania  speedily  be- 
coming the  centre  of  the  latter  industry  in  Australasian  seas.  Settle- 
ment was,  however,  greatly  retarded  by  the  lawless  establishment  of  an 
organised  system  of  plunder  and  rapine  carried  on  by  gangs  of  armed 
men,  or  bushrangers, as  they  had  begun  to  be  termed  ;  indeed,  what  of 
wild  romance  and  gruesome  picturesqueness  there  may  be  clinging  to 
the  early  days  of  "  Old  Vandemonia  "  is  due  to  the  ruthless  extinction 
of  the  native  race,  and  the  dark  deeds  of  the  escajjed  convicts  and 
expired-sentence  men,  who  carried  on  a  war  of  brigandage  against  the 
property  and  the  persons  of  the  terrorised  farmers  and  stock-owners. 
They  slaughtered  sheep  and  cattle;  they  burnt  down  hay  and  corn 
stacks )  they  looted  granaries  and  robbed  houses,  and  then  they  took 
to  the  well-nigh  impenetrable  jungle  of  the  bush  and  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains,  carrying  nameless  atrocities  into  the  haunts  of  the  un- 
armed aborigines.  The  important  part  played  by  these  desperadoes  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Island  is  still  preserved  in  the  ominous  names 
given  to  some  of  the  geogra])hical  features  of  the  interior :  Brady  s  Sugar- 
loaf  and  Brady's  Look-out  are  appellations  reminiscent  of  a  notorious 
bandit. 

The  rule  of  Governor  Davey  was  notoriously  feeble,  and  the  moral 
•condition  of  the  colony  in  his  time  was  anything  but  healthy ;  never- 
theless, he  did  his  best  for  the  natives,  condemning  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  upon  them,  but  with  little  effect.  The  free  people  at  this 
time  consisted  of  inland  settlers,  liberated  convicts,  escaped  prisoners, 
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boshrangers,  sealers  and  whalers,  and  runaway  seamen.  For  most  of 
these  the  law  had  no  terrors,  and  they  gave  nnbridled  license  to  the 
exercise  of  their  evil  dispositions.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
treatment  which  these  degraded  wretches  meted  out  to  the  aborigines 
ahoold  have  been  followed  by  terrible  reprisals. 

Davey  surrendered  the  administration  of  the  island  on  the  9th 
April,  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Sorell,  a  man  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  The  new  Lieutenant-GU>vernor  has  been  praised  for 
his  energy,  his  firmness,  and  his  sagacity,  and  was  probably  as  well 
fitted  for  his  position  as  any  man  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  could  have  fallen  at  the  time.  His  fli*st  task 
was  the  suppression  of  bushranging — a  work  that  he  put  through  with 
a  vigorous  hand — and  he  succeeded  in  well-nigh  stamping  it  out.  He 
also  gave  grants  of  land,  and  lent  Government  seed  and  stock,  to  suitable 
settlers,  and  thus  encouraged  immigration  to  the  little  Colony.  During 
^rell's  term  of  office  300  lambs,  from  Captain  John  Macarthur's  Camden 
flock  of  merinos,  were  imported  into  the  Island  from  New  South  Wales. 
A  few  years  subsequently  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land  began,  and  from  that  time  the  proportions  of  this  industry 
steadily  grew. 

In  1821,  just  prior  to  his  return  to  England,  Governor  Macquarie 
visited  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  found  there  a  population  of  about 
7,400.  The  inhabitants  of  Hobart  Town  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood were  returned  as  numbering  2,700.  There  wei-e  15,000  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  and  the  live  stock  comprised  5,000  head  of  cattle 
and  170,000  sbeep.  The  interests  of  religion  and  education  were 
being  provided  for,  a  newspaper  was  published,  and  there  existed 
between  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston  a  fortnightly  mail,  which 
occupied  a  week  in  transit  A  local  Court,  with  a  limited  jurisdiction, 
had  been  established  since  1816,  in  which  ordinary  citizens  shared  with 
professional  lawyers  the  right  to  plead. 

Launceston  also  had  experienced  a  measure  of  development,  though, 
of  course,  much  less  rapid  than  its  southern  rival,  Hobart  Town.  From 
the  early  muster-sheets  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  at  the  northern 
^ttlenoent  may  be  gathered.  Lieutenant-Governor  Paterson  assumed 
control  of  the  station  at  Port  Dalrymple,  and  exercised  authority 
over  the  county  of  Cornwall  (half  of  the  island  north  of  the  42nd 
parallel  of  south  latitude)  in  the  month  of  October,  1804.  He  took 
vith  him  sixty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  New 
South  l^ales  Corps,  seventy-four  convicts,  and  eight  other  persons,  civil 
and  military  officers — 146  in  all.  In  the  month  of  August,  1805,  the 
number  of  persons  resident  at  Port  Dalrymple  had  grown  to  301, 
of  whom  155  were  convicts.  The  population  fell  off  slightly  during  the 
next  ten  years,  maintaining  an  average  of  about  250  only  ;  but  in  1815 
Launceston,  as  it  was  beginning  to  be  called,  was  recorded  as  possessing 
495  inhabitants;  in  1817  these  had  increased  to  610,  and  in  1819 
to  2,1 15. 
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Colonel  Sorell  distinguifihed  hia  term  of  office  by  engaging  in  various 
futile  efTorts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  ;  bnt 
the  resources  at  his  command  were  far  from  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  difficulty^  so  that  by  the  time  he  left  office  little^ 
if  any,  progress  had  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  was  appointed  to  the  administration  of 
the  colony  in  succession  to  Sorell  in  1824,  and  entered  upon  his  dutif^ 
on  the  15th  May.  From  the  outset  his  rule  appears  to  have  beeti 
extremely  unpopular,  though,  under  the  conditions  of  settlement  then 
existing  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for 
a  Governor  to  have  done  his  duty  and  achieved  )x>pularity.  About 
eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  colony 
was  proclaimed  an  ind^)endent  province,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament 
presented  the  inhabitants  with  a  Constitution  of  the  colonial  type  of 
the  period,  which  provided  for  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council^ 
with  certain  circumscribed  functions,  mainly  advisory.  The  new  system 
was  felt  by  the  Covemor  as  a  clog  upon  hjs  government,  and  he  made 
no  pretensions  that  it  was  acceptable  to  him,  nor  did  ho  in  any  way 
modify  his  methods  of  ruling.  Governor  Arthur  had  no  idea  of 
conciliation.  He  dismissed  a  popular  Attorney-General  who  opposed 
him,  and  adopted  extreme  measures  towards  the  Press,  the  liberty  of^ 
which  he  strained  every  nerve  to  destroy.  These  actions  intensiiied  bin 
already  sufficient  unpopularity.  To  the  best  of  his  macked  ability,, 
however,  he  strove  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  education  in 
the  colony,  and  while  he  directed  the  Government  many  churches  were 
built,  and  many  schools  were  established ;  the  public  finances  were 
adjusted  to  expenditure  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and,  after  providinfc 
for  the  disbursement  of  some  J&50,000  per  annum,  he  was  able  to  carr^'^ 
forward  a  surplus.  Governor  Arthur  also  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  for  the  better  administration  of  the  law  he 
divided  the  island  into  police  districts,  with  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
for  each  district ;  yet  his  severity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws- 
undoubtedly  was  tlie  means  of  manufacturing  criminals  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Many  convicts  who  had  been  transported  frooi  England  on 
trivial  charges  had  their  better  natures  crushed  and  were  completely 
brutalised  by  the  harsh  treatment  meted  out  to  them  for  the  smallest 
misdemeanours.  A  year  after  Governor  Ai'thur  s  appointment  to  the 
administration  of  the  island,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  armed  convicts 
were  at  large  throughout  the  country  districts.  The  reign  of  terror^ 
which  had  been  such  a  distinguishingly  infamous  chaiucteristic  of  the  days 
of  Governor  Davey,  was  revived  and  re-established.  When  night  fell, 
every  house  that  stood  by  itself  in  the  bush  or  in  the  cultivated  areas 
was  strongly  barred  and  barricaded,  and  the  safety  of  the  sleeping  family 
was  entrusted  to  one  or  two  of  the  household,  who  watched  throughout  the 
hours  of  darkness  with  firelocks  in  readiness.  One  desperado  named 
Brady,  whose  Sugarloaf  and  Look-out  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
whose  lawless  deeds  are  still  a  tradition,  at  the  hejBul  of  a  gang  of  armed 
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convicta,  was  at  large  throughout  the  country,  ittvaging  and  pillaging  in 
ail  direetioaB.  On  one  occasion  this  bushranging  oaptcdn,  with  a 
noanted  band  of  outlaws,  swept  down  on  the  North  Coast  and  captured 
the  town  of  Sorell ;  seizing  the  gao],  they  locked  the  soldiers  guarding 
the  place  in  one  of  the  cells,  and  liberated  the  ^hole  of  the  prisoners. 
Matters  now  began  to  grow  desperate.  Authority  in  the  island  was 
divided  between  Colonel  Arthur  and  Captain  Brady  and  other  bush- 
ranging  magnates.  The  struggle  was  one  of  law  against  lawlessness, 
and  constituted  power  did  not  always  get  the  belter  of  the  conflict. 
Governor  Arthxnr  determined  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  assert  the 
sopremacy  of  the  law.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force 
of  military  and  settlers  and  hunted  down  the  gangs  of  outlaws.  No 
fewer  than  103  persons  suffered  capital  punishment  during  the  years 
1825  and  1826,  and  organised  highway  robbery  once  more  ceased  to  be 
a  reproach  to  the  colony. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Arthur's  governorship  was,  however^ 
the  military  campaign  which  he  conducted  against  the  aborigines. 
Iroremors  Collins,  Davey,  and  Sorell  had  done  their  utmost  to  protect 
the  natives  against  the  outrages  and  il  [treatment  of  the  free  whites  ; 
bat  ail  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  frightful  state  of  things  that 
prevailed  in  this  relation  had  proved  in  vain.  On  November  1st,  1828, 
(ovemor  Arthur  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  offered  a  reward  of  £5- 
for  every  adult  and  £2  for  every  child  captured  and  brought  to 
head-quarters  without  suffering  any  injury.  Search  parties  were  at  once 
^  together  and  set  forth  on  the  quest.  Many  captures  of  aborigines 
▼ere  made  by  these  parties;  but,  unfortunately,  not  without  fatal 
cooflicts.  At  this  juncture  came  the  gigantic  fiasco  of  the  whole 
'mterpriw*.  The  scheme  was  Governor  Arthur's  own,  and  cost  the 
Imperial  (Government  the  sum  of  X50,000.  This  master-stroke  of  tactics 
va3  an  attempt  to  imprison  the  natives  in  an  ever-narrowing  circle.  To 
this  end  €k>vernor  Arthur  ordered  a  military  cordon  to  be  drawn  acres'^ 
the  island  of  Tasmania  from  east  to  west.  Quite  a  large  force  was. 
pressed  into  the  work.  There  were  800  soldiers,  the  police  of  the^ 
colony,  upwards  of  700  convict  servants,  and  a  number  of  civilians. 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  this  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the 
aborigines  into  Tasman's  Peninsula  simply  by  advancing  against  them. 
There  mu&t  have  been  somewhere  a  hitch  in  the  proceedings,  for  after 
the  ezponditure  of  the  large  sum  mentioned,  the  campaign  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  a  man  and  a  boy,  the  remainder  of  the  natives  having 
■silently  slipped  through  the  lines. 

Dnnag  Arthur's  term  of  offioe  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company 
(obtained  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  reoeiyed  grants  of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  amounting 
to  upwards  of  400,000  acres,  of  which  150,000  were  situated  at 
WooJaortb,  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  the  Island  ;  10,000  at 
Bobbin's  and  TrefoQ  Islands  ;  10,000  at  Middlesex  Plains ;  20,000 
at  Circular  Head  (now  well  known  for  its  potato  crops) ;   10,000  at 
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Hampshire  Hills  ;  150,000  at  Surrey  Hills  ;  and  20,000  at  Emu  Bay, 
besides  areas  in  other  different  districts.  For  these  concessions  the 
Company  was  to  pay  an  annual  quit-rent  of  J&468  16s.,  with  the  option 
of  redemption  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  During  Arthur's  rule,  banks 
were  established  in  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston.  In  1828  the  first 
land-sales  in  the  island  took  place,  but  so  low  were  the  prices  obtained, 
that  70,000  acres  enriched  the  Treasury  by  only  £20,000.  In  the 
month  of  January,  1831,  the  system  of  issuing  free  grants  of  land 
was  abolished.  In  the  year  1835  the  district  of  Fort  Phillip  (now  the 
Colony  of  Victoria)  was  settled  from  Van  Diemen's  Land — practically 
from  Launceston — a  movement  that  reacted  most  beneficially  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the 
development  of  the  internal  commerce  and  industry  of  the  little  colony 
was  greatly  advanced  by  the  construction,  through  the  medium  of 
convict  labour,  of  roads,  bridges,  wharves,  and  other  public  works. 
Instead  of  a  fortnightly,  there  was,  in  1835,  a  bi-weekly  mail  running 
between  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston,  the  period  of  transit  having 
been  reduced  from  seven  days  to  nineteen  hours.  The  penal  settlement 
at  Macquarie  Harbour  had  also  been  given  up,  and  the  convicts  removed 
to  I'asman's  Peninsula.  There  had  also  been  considerable  amelioration 
in  the  lot  of  the  victims  of  the  Transportation  System,  through  the 
introduction  of  more  humane  methods. 

The  Gk>vemment  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  administered  by  Colonel 
Arthur  for  over  thirteen  years ;  he  assumed  office  on  the  14th  May, 
1823,  and  retired  on  the  31st  October,  1836.  From  the  date  of  his 
accession  to  power  in  the  Island  until  the  3rd  December,  1825,  he  was 
merely  the  subordinate  officer  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
On  the  date  last  mentioned,  the  Govemor-in-Chief,  lieutenant-General 
Ralph  Darling,  visited  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  formally  proclaimed  its 
independence.  On  the  6th  of  the  month  Arthur  resumed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  colony.  An  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council  were 
called  into  existence,  the  latter  being  on  the  same  model  as  that  intro- 
<luced  into  the  other  colonies  at  the  earliest  stages  of  their  progress. 
One  of  the  Members  of  the  first  Legislature  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
{1825)  was  Edward  Curr,  who  formed  the  settlement  at  Circular  Head 
for  the  Agricultural  Company  to  which  the  Government  of  George  IV 
had  granted  the  great  territorial  concef&sions  already  alluded  ta 

From  the  date  of  Colonel  Arthur's  relinquishment  of  authority, 
October  30th,  1836,  till  January  5th,  1837,  the  colony  was  administered 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Snodgrass  as  Acting  Lieutenant-Governor.  On 
the  date  last  mentioned  there  arrived  in  the  colony  the  new  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  R.N.,  K.H.  Sir  John  Franklin 
remained  in  office  till  the  21st  August,  1843,  a  period  of  six  years  and 
^ven  months. 

Franklin  had,  happily,  one  less  of  the  troubles  that  afflicted  bis 
predecessors.  He  was  worried  by  no  native  difficulty.  After  Governor 
Arthur's  failure  to   drive  the  aborigines  into  Tasman's  Peninsula,   a 
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homfale  bricklayer  in  Hobart  Town,  named  Greorge  Augustus  Robinson, 

bj  unaided   effort,  achieved  all  that  force  and  authority   had   been 

fowerlws    to    perform.     Animated  bj  a  splendid  enthusiasm  for  the 

iU-uaed  natives,  he  made  a  spontaneous  oifer  to  the  Government  to 

undertake  the  task  of  supervising  the  efforts  made  for  their  welfare,  if 

the  authorities  -would  guarantee  him  a  bare  support.     In  response  to 

this  generous  proposition  he  was  specially  appointed  Protector  of  the 

hlsck  natives  of   Van  Diemen's  Land  at  a  salary  of  XI 00  per  annum 

He  thweupon  set  out  on  a  series  of  journeys  throughout  the  Island. 

Uoarmed  and   unattended,  he  travelled  among  his  aboriginal  charges 

throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  colony,  exhibiting  a  courage 

almost  sublime  in  circumstances  of  extreme  danger,  and  winning  the 

love,  the   confidence,  and  the  esteem  of  the   most  belligerent  of  the 

people  whom   he   was  authorised  by  the  Government  to  safeguard. 

After  travelling   on   foot   some   4,000   miles    over  the   wildest   and 

rotighest  parts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  without  shedding  a  single 

drop  of  native  or  European  blood,  he  brought  the  timid  natives,  who 

had  onoe  held  the  colony  in  a  state  of  permanent  alarm,  into  a  haven 

sf  peace  .and  safety.     Ultimately  he  managed  to  place  on   Flinders 

Island  up'wards  of  200  aborigines.     The  native  settlement  at  Flinders 

Island  was  formed  in  1835.     In  1847,  only  twelve  years  afterwards,  the 

number    had   dwindled  down  to   44  persons.     These  survivors  were 

eventually  deported  to  Oyster  Cove,  on  the  main  Island  ;  but  on  the 

3rd  March,  1869,  Guillaume  L.anne,  the  last  male  of  his  race,  died  at 

Hobart  Town,  aged  34  years. 

One  of  Franklin's  first  official  acts  was  the  giving  of  publicity  to 

the  prooeedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     He  also  endeavoured  to 

bring  about   agreeable  relations  between  the  various  parties  in  the 

communitj  by  his  personal  influence,  his  tact,  his  geniality,  and  his 

hcartj   and  conciliatory  manners.     In  all  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 

«*ocial  conditions  of  the  colony  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  zealous  and 

talented  wife.     Sir  John  Franklin's  term  of  office  expired  on  the  2l8t 

Augnat,    1843,   and  he   returned  to  England.     He  was  immediately 

^oceeded   by  Sir  John  Eardley-Wilmot,  whose  administration  forms 

one  of  the  most  unfortunate  phases  in  the  annals  of  the  colony.     In 

I>?45    there  were  some  two  thousand  convicts  in  the  settlement  at 

Norfolk  Island,  controlled  by  Superintendent  John  Price.     This  man's 

administration  of    affairs  was   particularly  cruel  and  merciless,  and 

iurtead  of  checking  the  degraded  instincts  of   his  charges,  served  to 

aggravate  them  to  fresh  deeds  of  fiendish  depravity.     The  settlement 

VIS  a  pandemonium,  and  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  till  at  last 

ramoars  reached  the  ears  of  the  Home  Authorities.   Governor  Eardley- 

Wifanot  thereupon  received  instructions  to  break  up  the  penitentiary 

St  Norfolk  Island,  and  transfer  the  establishment  to  Port  Arthur. 

AlfchrfMigh  this  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Governor  still  permitted 

Connnaodant  Price  to  retain  his  office  of  superintendent.     It  was  not 

\aag  hebnPort  Arthur  earned  for  itself  a  name  as  sinister  as  that  ever 
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possessed  by  Norfolk  Island,  or  Macqaarie  Harbour.  The  borrors  of 
the  **  system,"  as  practised  there,  were  so  awful  that  many  oi  the  convicts 
gladly  welcomed  execution  as  a  relief  from  them.  At  an  inquiry  b^ore 
a  Select  Committee  it  was  elicited  that  in  some  instances  prisonei-s- 
murdered  their  comrades  with  no  other  motive  than  to  earn  a  respite  by 
death  from  their  hideous  surroundings. 

For  some  little  time  a  feeling  had  been  growing  in  the  colony  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  *'  system ''  and  the  transfer  of  the  NoHEolk 
Island  *'  irreclaimables  "  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  served  still  further  to 
accentuate  it.  There  were,  of  course,  as  in  other  countries  used  as. 
penal  settlements,  great  financial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform.  The 
expenditure  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
penitential  establishments  was  something  like  £300,000  per  annum  ; 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was  resolved  upon  cutting 
down  this  sum,  and  making  the  penal  stations  self- supporting  as  far  aa 
it  could  possibly  be  managed.  In  pursuance  of  this  new  policy  a 
stoppage  was  made  in  the  building  of  roads,  wharfs,  and  other  public 
works  such  as  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  at  Imperial  expense  ;  and 
the  convict  labour  thus  liberated  was  applied  to  the  clearing  of  land  and 
the  cultivation  of  crops.  The  produce  thus  raised  was  consumed  by  the- 
prisoners  themselves,  and  if  a  surplus  remained  over  it  was  sold  in  the 
open  market,  to  the  financial  injury  of  the  farmers,  who  were  not  only 
deprived  of  their  ordinary  avenues  of  trade,  but  were  subjected  also  to 
an  inevitable  and  ruinous  competition.  This  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Authorities  gave  a  severo  blow  to  the  agricultural 
industry,  which  necessarily  reacted  on  the  tradespeople  of  the  colony. 
As  another  consequence,  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands, 
fell  off  almost  to  nothing,  the  colony  drifted  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt,  and  fresh  sources  of  revenue  from  taxation  had  consequently  to 
be  found. 

At  that  time  the  Legislative  Council  was  in  part  composed  of 
nominee  Members,  and  six  of  them — known  to  history  as  the  "  Patriotic 
Six  " — resigned  their  seats  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  imposition  of 
fresh  burdens  upon  the  people  under  an  irresponsible  system  cf 
government,  and  as  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  unconstitutional 
conduct  of  the  Governor  himself  in  borrowing  money  from  the  banks, 
and  spending  it  without  the  authorisation  of  the  Legislature.  This 
ibction  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  "  Patriotic  Six"  took  place  in  the 
month  of  October,  1845,  and  in  the  following  year  Sir  John  Eardley- 
Wilmot  received  a  message  from  the  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  recalling 
him  from  the  Government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  course  wa» 
explained  to  the  unfortunate  gentleman  to  have  been  taken,  '^  not  on 
account  of  any  errors  committed  by  the  Governor  in  his  official 
capacity,  but  because  rumours  reflecting  upon  his  moral  character  had 
reached  the  Colonial  Office."  Mr.  Gladstone,  moreover,  augmented  the 
harshness  of  this  utterance  by  refusing  to  give  Sir  John  the  names  of 
his  traducers,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  clear  himself  of  the  chai^ges  laid 
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to  his  account.  It  is,  however,  significant,  that  persons  holding  high 
positions  in  the  island,  such  as  the  Bishop,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
others  iu  daiij  intercourse  with  His  Excellency,  maintained 
vith  warmth  and  loyaltj  that  the  Governor  had  been  blackly  maligned 
without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his 
character.  Sir  John  Eardley-Wilmot  died  of  a  broken  heart  only  eight 
<iATs  after  the  landing  of  his  successor.  At  his  funeral  a  notable 
demonstration  was  made  by  the  numbers  who  attended  it,  and  by 
whom  he  was  held  personally  in  great  esteem,  respect,  and  friendship. 

Sir  John  Eardley-Wilmot  gave  up  his  ofjice  on  the  13th  October, 
1846,  and  died  on  the  3rd  February,  1847.  From  the  14th  October, 
1846,  to  the  25th  January,  1847,  the  colony  was  administered, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  next  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  C.  J.  La  Trobe, 
a^  Administrator.  Mr.  La  Trobe  had  already  filled  a  vice-regal  position 
in  Victoria.  Sir  William  Thomas  Denison,  afterwards  Governor- 
General  of  New  South  Wales,  took  over  the  administration  of  the 
colony  on  the  2€th  January,  1847,  and  relinquished  it  on  the  8th 
January,  1855. 

Governor  Denison's  administration  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  colony.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  assuming  office  was 
the  r^toration  of  their  seats  in  the  Legislature  to  the  "  Patriotic  Six,'' 
vho  had  resigned  their  office  from  conscientious  motives,  as  already 
narrated.  This  step  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  Earl  Grey,  who 
Tfas  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  other  directions, 
however,  the  Governor  did  not  acquit  himself  so  well.  When  Earl  Grey 
<ie(iired  his  advice  concerning  the  advisability  of  granting  Responsible 
^^vernment,  the  new  Governor  expressed  himseS  in  no  unmeasured 
terms  against  the  proposal.  Again,  when  the  Colonial  Office 
aatborities  requested  his  views  with  reference  to  the  transportation 
question,  Sir  William  Denison  strongly  urged  that  the  discontinuance 
*i  the  "  system"  was  against  the  best  interests  of  the  young  colony. 
The  Governor,  indeed,  made  a  bid  for  the  support  of  a  very  influential 
party.  This  was  composed  of  those  fiock-masters  and  land-holders,  who 
considered  that  cheap  labour,  together  with  a  large  annual  outlay  in  the 
oniony  of  Imperial  funds,  totally  outbalanced  all  the  evils  and  horrors 
of  coDvictiam.  The  Governor  lent  all  the  weight  of  his  jposition  and 
4jfficial  inflnence  to  the  convict  labour  people,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  put  their  views  prominently  before  the  Impenal  authorities ; 
naj,  more,  he  went  even  so  far  as  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
pro-convict  party  as  those  paramount  in  the  Island.  Fortunately, 
however,  at.  that  particular  juncture  in  afikirs,  the  Colonial  Office  did 
Dot  always  concur  in  the  expressions  of  opinion  of  some  of  its  vice-regal 
advisers  in  the  Austrahas ;  and  it  even  seemed  probable  at  one  time 
that  the  system  would  be  abolished  by  the  Imperial  authorities  upon 
their  own  initiative.  However,  these  kindly  counsels  were  not  of  long 
duration,  and  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  abolitionists  were  cruelly  ^ 
disappointed  by  the  sadden  appearance  in  the  Derwent  River,  on  the 
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12th  November,  1848,  of  the  transport  convict-ship  **  Ratclitte,"  with 
248  prisoners.  The  people  of  Hobart  Town  authorised  their  leading 
citizens  to  wait  upon  Governor  Denison  and  strongly  protest  against 
the  landing  of  any  more  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  in  the  ports  of 
the  colony.  The  objection  was  eloquent,  but  ineffectual.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1849  no  fewer  than  twenty  convict  transports  sailed 
into  the  Derwent  estuary,  bringing  with  them  1,860  prisoners  to  add 
to  the  population  of  the  Island. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Imperial  authorities  had  made  attempts  to 
land  convicts  at  various  colonial  ports,  viz.,  at  Cape  Town,  at  Sydney, 
and  at  Melbourne.  In  each  instance  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  had 
successfully  resisted  the  threatened  influx  of  this  undesirable  element ; 
hence  there  appeared  the  probability  that  "  Vandemonia" — as  it  was 
derisively  called — would  become  the  sole  receptacle  of  the  accumulated 
moral  garbage  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.  But  in  this  emergency 
the  Rev.  John  West,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Heraldy 
arose  as  the  champion  of  the  abolitionist  party.  To  him  was  due  in  great 
measure  the  organisation  of  the  Anti-Transportation  League,  and  his 
efforts  secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  other  Austral&sian 
colonies.  The  Governor  bitterly  opposed  the  spirit  of  the  league,  and 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  continuance  of  the  "  system" 
was  both  necessary  and  desirable;  but  public  opinion,  not  only  in 
Australia,  but  also  in  Great  Britain  itself,  had  come  to  the  decision 
that  transportation  must  be  abolished,  and  abolished  at  once. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  shared  in  the  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  1854  for  the  better  government  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  Among  its  provisions  was  one  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Legislative  Council  in  the  Island.  This  body  was  to  consist  of  eight 
Members,  nominated  by  the  Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  sixteen 
to  be  elected  by  the  people— in  all,  twenty-four  Members;  but  Sir 
William  Denison  was  a  resolute  and  consistent  antagonist  of  any 
measure  of  Besponsible  Government,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  as  the 
ruler  of  the  colony  was  one  which  no  Responsible  Government  would 
liave  sanctioned.  Prior  to  bringing  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  better  government 
of  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  Governor  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  proclaiming  certain  land  regulations,  which  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  very  large  areas  of  valuable  territoiy  into  the  hands 
of  a  very  small  number  of  lessees.  Sir  William  Denison  defended  his 
action  by  asserting  that  it  was  his  intention  thereby  to  promote 
agricultural  settlement  in  combination  with  pastoral  enterprise.  His 
regulations  had  quite  a  contrary  tendency,  and  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  enterprise  of  any  kind.  The  small  farmer,  the  true 
developer  of  virgin  land,  was  effectually  debarred  from  access  to  the 
soil,  and  internal  expansion  and  progress  was  seriously  retarded.  As 
one  consequence  of  Denison 's  land  policy,  an  emigration  of  young  men 
began,  and  continued  steadily  for  years ;  while  the  domestics  of  the 
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neighbouring  colonies  were  also  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  young 
women  bom  in  the  Island.  When  Mount  Bisclioff  was  discovered, 
there  were  actually  no  local  diggers  to  work  it,  the  mines  being  exploited, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  by  Victorian  labour  imported  from  Clunes, 
Creswick,  Mount  Blackwood,  and  the  Blue  Mountain  Gold-fields. 

The  new  Legislative  Council,  established  under  the  Imperial  Act 
passed  in  1850,  did  not  assemble  for  the  despatch  of  business  until  the 
1st  January,  1852.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
condemning  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  convict  transportation. 
The  passing  of  this  resolution  was  deeply  resented  by  Sir  William 
Denison,  and  he  denounced  it  in  no  undecided  terms.  Nevertheless, 
the  ^*  Patriots/'  confident  of  the  moral  support  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  colonists,  resolved  to  take  their  grievance  before  Royalty  itself, 
and  thereupon  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to 
abrogate  the  Order  in  Council  authorising  transportation  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  Governor  forwarded  the  document,  but  at  the 
'Ame  time  advised  the  Home  authorities  to  the  efiect  that  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  petitioners  would  be  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  colony,  and  would  in  no  way  improve  the  moral  condition  of  its 
people.  The  Council  then  met  and  carried  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Grovemor.  This  vote  was  embodied  in  a  second  petition  to  the 
Throne,  and  the  humiliating  task  of  forwarding  it  devolved  upon  His 
Excellency.  In  spite  of  this,  however.  Sir  William  persisted  in 
sending  despatches  to  England  belittling  the  influence  and  character  of 
the  members  of  the  Council.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Governor 
entirely  misconceived  the  strength  of  the  Anti-Transportation 
movement,  and  the  earnestness  of  popular  sentiment  that  gave  it  birth. 
Bot,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  the  British  authorities  were  not 
always  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Governor  on  matters  of 
colonial  policy,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  informed  the  Council  that 
transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  been  definitely  abolished. 
The  despatch  conveying  this  gratifying  intelligence  was  officially  made 
known  through  the  columns  of  the  Uohart  Tovm  Gazette  of  May, 
1853. 

Meanwhile  the  discovery  of  payable  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
1S51,  followed  by  similar  finds  in  Victoria,  caused  a  wild  rush  from  all 
parts  of  Australasia,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  to  the  gold-bearing 
iocalitiea  The  people  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  infected  by  the 
guld-fever,  and  an  exodus  set  out  to  the  scenes  of  the  '^  rushes''  which 
threatened  almost  to  depopulate  the  island.  Amongst  those  who 
quitted  Tasmania  were  many  of  its  convict  population.  In  the 
Tear  1842  the  total  population  was  recorded  as  40,767.  Under  the 
incessant  drain  to  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria  it  fell  to  22,261.  Those 
who  remained  in  the  island,  however,  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  their 
onadventurousness.  In  Victoria,  consequent  upon  the  great  rush  of 
population  to  the  gold-fields  of  that  colony,  in  combination  with 
the  enormous  finds  of  the  precious  metal,  a  remarkable  inflation  of 
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prices  had  taken  place.  This  neoessarily  reacted  <m  the  marketable 
value  of  every  description  of  produce  raised  in  the  island  colony.  Only 
limited  supplies  of  food  and  merchandise  were  at  first  available,  and 
the  demand  was  insistent  and  clamorous.  Every  kind  of  grain,  and 
fruit,  flour,  vegetables,  hay  and  fodder  of  all  sorts,  timber,  building 
materials,  and  the  various  other  necessities  of  civilised  life,  commanded 
prices  tliat  sounded  bewilderingly  fabulous  to  ears  attuned  to  the 
narrow  needs  of  a  primitive  agricultural  community.  Land  increased 
greatly  in  value,  and  the  producers  who  stayed  behind  prospered 
exceedingly.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  experienced  a 
noteworthy  expansion,  as  did  also  the  public  revemia  In  1852  the 
colony  was  able  to  show  a  surplus  of  <£62,0O0  over  expenditure,  while 
the  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  external  oommerce  of  the 
island  was  more  than  double  that  of  a  decade  before.  In  1853  the 
value  of  the  colony's  imports  was  upwards  of  £3,250,000,  or  some 
£100  2^^  capita  of  the  entire  population,  and  this  sum  was  nearly 
balanced  by  the  value  of  the  exports. 

Affairs  were  now  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  that  the  time  seemed 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  festival.  The 
occasion  was  commemorative  of  a  double  half-century  event — the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  and  the  cessation  of  transportation  to  its 
shores.  The  day  selected  for  the  celebration  was  August  10th,  1853, 
and  was  marked,  not  only  by  public  festivities,  but  by  religious  services 
in  the  various  churches.  To  mark  a  tui-ning-point  in  the  history  of 
the  colony,  and  to  break  off  in  a  manner  all  associations  with  a  dark 
and  dishonoured  past,  the  colonists  were  desirous  of  changing  the  name 
of  their  island  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Tasmania,  in  honor  of  the 
intrepid  Dutch  discoverer  who  first  visited  its  shores  ;  and  this  change 
of  nomenclature  was  shortly  afterwards  legalised  by  a  vote  of  the 
Legislature.  Nevertheless,  although  the  island  was  thus  dissevered 
from  a  name  that  was  redolent  of  infamy,  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
old  penal  system  yet  remained.  The  convict  element  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  immigration  to  Australia,  but  it  was  still  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  a  standing  menace  to  a  peaceful,  orderly,  law-abiding,  and 
industrious  population.  When  the  more  hardened  of  the  criminals 
esca))ed  from  confinement,  and  deliberately  embraced  a  career  of  rapine 
and  violence  in  the  bush,  they  hesitated  at  the  commission  of  no 
atrocity  in  the  prosecution  of  their  nefarious  designs ; — indeed,  the 
bushrangei-s  of  Tasmania  were  no  whit  better  than  their  predecessors 
in  the  old  penal  days  of  "  Vandemonia."  Their  vile  deeds,  too,  were 
not  only  practised  in  Tasmania  ;  but  occasionally  escaped  convicts 
crossed  over  Bass'  Straits  in  stolen  boats,  and  continued  their  lawless 
career  on  the  diggings  and  elsewhere  on  the  mainland. 

On  the  8th  January,  1855,  Sir  William  Thomas  Denison  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox  Young,  who  came  to  the  island  fresh 
fi-om  the  Governorship  of  South  Australia,  where  he  had  served  a 
successful   term   of   office  extending  over  six  years.     On  the   17th 
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Jannarr  of  the  same  year  the  Lieatenant-Govemorships  of  Victoria, 
SoQth  Amttalia,  and  Tasmania  became  Governorships.  The  last  men- 
nooed  oolonj  became  officially  so  named  by  legislative  enactment  in 
themr  1854.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Island  as  a  British  colony 
ondfT  Colonel  David  Collins,  in  1804,  to  the  departure  or  Sir  William 
IVnison,  the  highest  authority  in  the  country  bore  the  official  title  of 
lifQteiuuit-Oovenior,  while  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  retained 
the  title  of  Govemor-in-Chief.  Van  Diemen'6  Land  was,  however, 
in^pendent  ef  the  mother  colony  from  the  date  of  the  establishment 
'<  »  ^parate  Government  in  1825-6  ;  the  difference  in  the  rank  of  the 
t^o  officials  being  rather  a  matter  of  precedence  than  connection  in 
Aflv  governmental  sense,  though  the  Govemor-in-Chief  was  the 
4Qthority  to  whom  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  expected  to  appeal  in 
riwei  of  difliculty  or  perplexity.  Sir  H.  E.  F.  Young  was  the  fii-st 
'njvpmor-in  Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Tasmania,  and  Sir  William  Denison 
*«  the  last  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  Under  the 
nj^e  of  the  latter,  tiie  colony  had  secured  the  cessation  of  transport- 
*tioD ;  had  had  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  a  larger 
swrore  of  constitutional  self-government ;  had  celebrated  its  first  fifty 
i^rs  of  history  as  a  British  settlement ;  and  had  changed  its  name  in 
^  hopes  of  a  futiure  brighter  and  better  than  its  past.  With  the 
*iv«it  of  the  new  ruler,  Tasipania  may  be  regarded  as  in  truth  defi- 
nitely finishing  with  the  old  order  of  things,  and  opening  the  second 
v»lame  of  its  history.  Sir  H.  E.  F,  Young  guided  the  coui-se  of  the 
e'Jwij  from  the  8th  January,  1855,  to  the  10th  December,  1861,  a 
priod  of  nearly  seven  years. 

It  was  a  happy  and  prosperous  juncture  at  which  the  new  Governor 
'yk  up  his  duties.  The  revenue  was  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  dis- 
"'^eriea  of  coal  had  been  made  in  the  island  ;  the  timber-getters  were 
VT  throughout  the  colony  procuring  slabs  and  shingles  and  other 
•  'iitding  materials,  together  with  props  for  the  miners  in  satisfaction  of 
'ij^Iirge  Victorian  demands  ;  all  interests  seemed  to  be  on  the  up-grade, 
"^^  there  were  considerable  amvals  of  immigrants  from  Great  Britain 
•^td  Ireland.  Asa  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  may  be  mentioned 
**••*  raising  and  transmission  to  London  of  the  sum  of  £25,000,  the 
^joation  from  the  Tasmanians  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
'idows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  Crimean 

A  few  months  after  Governor  Young's  arrival,  Tasmania  received  a 
•^  measure  of  Responsible  Government.  By  an  Act  of  the  Impeiial 
i^liainent,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  1st  May,  1855,  a 
'institution  was  bestowed  upon  the  colony.  This  provided  for  the 
'lotion  of  two  Houses,  both  of  them  elective — namely,  a  Legislative 
' '"ttDcil  of  fifteen  membem,  and  an  Assembly  of  thirty  members.  The 
^ntcti^ms  of  the  new  Parliament  included  the  imposition  of  taxation, 
''Y  <*xpendituFe  of  revenue,  the  complete  control  of  Crown  lands,  and 
^^  absc^ute  management  of  public  business  by  a  responsible  ministry 
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answerable  to  the  people  through  their  representatives.  Under  the 
new  Constitution  the  Governor .  became,  of  course,  merely  the  repre- 
sentative of  Majesty.  The  Legislative  Council  passed  an  Elector&I 
Act  to  give  due  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Statute  con- 
ferring  the  Constitution,  and  was  then  relieved  of  its  restricted 
functions  by  the  Governor  in  a  farewell  address. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1856,  the  first  general  election  took 
place  in  the  Island,  and  the  first  Responsible  Government  of  Tasmania. 
was  formed.  The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  five  members  holding 
office,  and  one  without  a  portfolio.  The  first  Premier  was  Mr.  W.  T. 
N.  Champ,  and  his  colleagues  were  Messrs.  T.  D.  Chapman,  Treasurer  ; 
F.  Smith,  Attorney-General ;  J.  W.  Rogers,  Solicitor-General ;  H.  F. 
Anstey,  Minister  for  Ijands  and  Works ;  and  W,  E.  Nairn,  without^ 
portfolio.  Justice  Howe  was  elected  President  of  the  Legislative. 
Council,  and  Captain  Fenton  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  hitherto  so  gratify- 
ing, declined,  and  the  new  Parliament  was  called  upon,  almost  at  the 
outset  of  its  career,  to  meet  serious  financial  difficulties.  The  strange- 
ness of  the  situation,  and  the  total  inexperience  of  the  freshly-elected 
membei-s,  pi*ecipitated  a  crisis,  and  the  two  Houses  found  themselve^s 
engaged  in  an  undignified  squabble  over  the  imposition  of  taxation. 
The  Legislative  Assembly,  like  that  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  at  a 
later  date,  claimed  the  right  to  impose  and  collect  Customs  duties  b3'  a 
mere  resolution  of  a  majority  of  its  own  members,  without  reference 
to  the  L^pper  Chamber.  This  led,  after  a  tenure  of  office  lasting  only 
four  months,  to  the  resignation  of  the  fii*8t  ministry.  The  second. 
Responsible  Government  had  even  a  shorter  command  of  the  Treasury 
l>enches,  and  had  to  succumb  after  being  in  power  for  only  eight 
weeks  ;  but  after  a  reasonable  period  for  experiment — a  stage  all 
young  Legislatures  have  to  pass  through — the  new  Parliament  got> 
genuinely  to  work,  and  proceeded  to  pass  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  higher  education ;  for  the  incorporation  of  municipalities  in  G0untr3* 
districts  ;  for  the  settlement  of  the  people  upon  the  land  ;  and  for  tbe 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  Island. 

Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox  Young's  term  as  Govemor-in-Chief  of 
Tasmania  ended  on  the  10th  December,  1861,  and  Colonel  Thomas 
(rore  Brown,  C.B.,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, as  Administrator.  This  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  the 
16th  June,  1862,  when  he  became  Governor-in-Chief,  and,  as  such,  ruled 
the  colony  until  the  30th  December,  1868,  his  total  tenure  of  oftice 
lasting  a  trifle  over  seven  years. 

During  the  years  1862  and  1863,  though  much  was  done  by  way  of 
developing  the  interior  of  the  colony  by  the  making  of  roads  and  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  tramways,  and  by  other  methods  for  bring. 
ing  the  outlying  districts  into  communication  with  the  market  centi^^eis, 
questions  of  finance  chiefly  occupied  legislative  consideration.     The 
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}HieBB  and  the  public  ahowed  also  an  unasual  interest  in  the  discussions 

t^t  arose,   for    tliey   concerned,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  the  future 

velfare  of  the  country,  particularly  as  regards  the  settlement  of  the 

Uod  and  the  incidence  of  taxation.     The  Treasurer  of  an  Administra- 

uon  formed  in  the  year  1863  was  Mr.  Charles  Meredith,  who  submitted 

to  Parliament  a  financial  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  all  Customs  duties 

(excepting  those    imposed  upon  fermented  and  spirituous  liquor  and 

upon  tobacco),   the  freedom  of  shipping  from  all  harbour  dues   and 

▼harCage  rates,    and  the  creation  of  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  an 

beome  and  property  tax  of  five  and  one-half  per  cent.     Mr.  Meredith's 

scheme  was  doomed  from  the  first,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  landed 

iatfrest.     Had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  its  supporters  claim  that  it 

▼oold  have   transformed  Hobart  Town  into  a  maiitime  erUrepdt  "  as 

populous  and  prosperous  as  the  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages,''  and  have 

nised  Tasmania  into  a  position  of  premier  importance ;  and  subsequent 

writers  declare  that  it  would  have  averted  the  undeniable  condition 

of  stagnation    that    for  long  years  brooded  over   the  island,  which 

oodoabtedly  sprang  from  the  locking-up  of  the  country  in  huge  and 

ciiBsed  taracts  of  magnificent  territory.     Whatever  might  have  been  the 

ri^ty  the  proposal  was  not  destined  to  become  law,  for  the  Treasurer's 

Kbeme  was  negatived  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  not  again 

proposed. 

In  1865  a  most  important  and  valuable  measure  was  placed  upon  the 
^tute  Book.     This  was  an  enactment  framed  in  the  spirit  and  on  the 
iixMS  of  the  well-known  Torrens  Act  of  South  Australia,  for  facilitating 
:he  release  and  ti'ansfer  of  real  estate,  and  making  transactions  regard- 
ing land  ainiost  as  simple  as  those  connected  with  portable  commodities. 
In   1867  an  Act  was  passed  which  had  for  its  object  the  re-population 
of  the  island.     Year  after  year,  numbers  of  young,  hardy,  and  energetic 
xen  left  the  colony,  to  push   their  fortunes  in  the  more  favoured 
provinces  of  the  Australian  continent     These  were  the  very  men  whom 
Tasmania  could  Ifast  afford  to  spare.     To  combat  this  fatal  drain  upon 
i^  population,  an  Act  was  passed,  under  the  provisions  of  which  heads 
d  fiumlies  who  paid  their  own  passage  from  Europe  were  entitled  to 
iTceive   land  orders  of  the  value  of  ^18  for  each  person  over  fifteen 
rears  of  age,  and  of  £9  for  each  child  of  more  than  one  and  less  than 
fifteen.      However,  through  the  great  distance  of  the  colony  from  the 
<^ld-world  centres  of  population,  the  cost  of  the  passage  out,  and  the 
''JOg  period  of  time  occupied  in  making  it  (as  compared  with  the  short 
-uul  cheap  transit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
liberal  inducements  held  out  to  immigrants  by  those  countries),  little 
d  value  in  the  way  of  settlement  was  achieved  by  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion.    At  about  the  same  time  the  Government  made  a  bid  for  settlers 
ot  a  di&rent  stamp.     An  area  of  territory,  50,000  acres  in  extent,  was 
reserved   in   the    county    of  Devon,   for    occupation,    under    certain 
vnMUtiona,  by   retired  Indian  officers  and  their  families.     Many  old 
^mors  accepted  the  invitation  to  settle  in   the  colony,  but   this 
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description  of  aristocratic  and  fanciful  colonisation  did  little  to  develop 
the  genuine  resources  of  the  country,  which  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
drain  upon  its  youth,  and  the  lack  of  suitable  immigrants  to  replace  the 
lost  population. 

In  1868  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  visited  the 
young  colony,  and  the  occasion  was  marked  by  great  demonstrations 
of  loyalty. 

Colonel  Gore  Brown  gave  up  the  duties  of  his  office  on  December 
30th,  1868,  and  from  the  date  of  his  retirement  till  the  15th  January, 
1869,  the  Government  was  administered  by  lieutenant-Colonel  W.  C 
Praser.  On  the  date  just  mentioned  the  Administrator  was  relieved 
by  Charles  Du  Cane,  a  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  orator, 
Xiord  Lyndhurst.  During  Mr.  Du  Cane's  rule  a  submarine  cable  -was 
laid  across  Bass  Strait,  and  messages  to  the  colonies  of  the  mainland 
were  first  dcvspatched  by  it  on  the  1st  May,  1869.  A  beginning  was  also 
made  with  the  railway  system  of  the  colony,  and  the  Western  line  from 
Launceston  to  Perth,  Longford,  Westbury,  Deloraine,  and  Formby  was 
under  active  construction.  This  route  was  projected  as  far  back  as  1862, 
and  the  first  sod  had  been  turned  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1868. 

.With  the  granting  of  Responsible  Government  much  of  the  vehemence 
and  picturesqueness  of  the  "  Old  Colonial  Days "  disappeared,  happDy 
for  the  welfare  of  the  island,  never  to  return.  Deeds  of  blood  and 
violence  gradually  became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  the  colony  receded 
into  a  condition  of  calmness  approaching  stagnation — a  quiescence  in 
which  legislation  also  shared. 

In  1870  the  Imperial  Authorities  withdrew  the  military  forces 
from  the  various  colonies,  and  for  some  time  there  was  an  outburst  of 
■enthusiasm  directed  towards  the  enlistment  and  drilling  of  volunteers. 
The  census  of  Tasmania  for  this  year  (1870)  showed  that  the  popular 
tion  of  the  island  was  such  as  to  require  a  re-distribution  of  seats,  and 
the  Constitution  Act  was  amended  to  the  extent  of  slightly  increasing 
the  number  of  members,  and  lowering  the  franchise  for  both  Chambers, 
ao  as  to  restore  the  qualification  to  many  persons  who  had  lost  it  by 
the  mere  depreciation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  their  freehold 
or  leasehold  property.  In  1870  also  a  contract  was  signed  for  the 
construction  of  a  main  line  of  railway  from  Launceston  to  Hoba.rt 
Town.  In  1871  the  Governor  opened  the  Western  Line  to  traffic 
between  Launceston  and  Deloraine,  and  communication  between  the 
latter  and  the  sea  was  made  almast  complete  by  the  laying  down  of  a 
tramway  from  Kimberley  to  Latrobe,  at  the  estuary  of  the  River 
Mei-sey.  These  railways  were,  however,  a  source  of  considerable 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  those  who  initiated  them,  and  those  who 
provided  the  funds  for  their  construction.  At  the  time  when  the 
Tjaunceston  to  Deloraine  line  was  being  built,  that  part  of  the  island 
through  which  it  passed  was  practically  virgin  country,  in  which, 
although  there  were  a  number  of  small  holdings,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
land  was  held  in  large  blocks.      The  land-owners  were  anxious  for   a 


railway,  and  to  secure  it  they  not  only  bore  the  expense  of  the  survey 
of  die  line,  butidso  snbfioribed  a  sum  of  £50,000  towards  the  cost  of 
(Xtoscruction.  The  Government,  howerver,  declined  to  guarantee  the 
mttrest  on  the  loan  to  be  raised  for  building  the  line,  unless  the 
residents  of  the  district  through  which  it  was  to  be  laid  would  a^ree  to 
the  imposition  of  a  special  rate  upon  their  property,  productive  of 
£32,500,  by  way  of  security  for  repayment  of  loan  interest.  The 
aasoeiated  landholders  consented,  and  the  work  of  railway  construction 
irts  entered  upon.  After  tho  line  was  made  it  turned  out  to  be 
Jtogether  unremonerative,  and  the  Government  sued  the  guarantors 
tcr  the  ram  of  X36,000,  unpaid  interest,  hut  eventually  agreed  to  take 
"ver  the  line,  write  off  £48,000,  the  amount  to  which  interest  had 
ie:nttd,  and  to  debit  the  district  with  the  sum  of  £15,000  per  annum^ 
n'  a  current  contribution  to  the  interest  fund. 

Wlile  the  trouble  was  in  progress  in  connection  with  the  Launceston 
'  >  Deioraine  line,  the  railway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
apitals  had  been  begun.  The  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
IL^  line  was  to  be  made  a  charge  on  the  whole  of  the  taxpayers  6f 
ie  cokmy.  The  land-owners  who  had  guaranteed  the  interest  on  the 
L^eioFaine  line  naturally  objected  to  the  imposition  upon  them  of  a  special 
n:e,  while  the  people  served  by  the  main  line  escaped  without  any 
i)edal  contribution,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  the 
'^/Dpany  owning  the  line  under  the  guarantee  being  drawn  from 
::ie  genieral  revenue.  When,  therefore,  the  tax  became  due,  and  an 
eljft  was  made  to  collect  it,  the  Government  found  that  the  people 
ifhieed  to  pay.  Then  legal  proceedings  were  instituted,  and  fines  and 
penalties  threatened,  but  with  little  result,  save  that  of  further  aggra> 
Tuing  a  difficult  situation.  Sixty-five  of  the  local  magistracy  petitioned 
ti»  GoTernor  for  the  suspension  of  the  tax  and  penalties  until  Parlia> 
c-at  could  be  appealed  ta  An  unfavourable  answer  being  given  to 
Lib  reqoest,  twenty-six  of  the  petitioners  resigned  their  commi8sion&. 
^[•on  this  ensued  a  unique  state  of  aJQPairs.  No  fewer  than  1,200 
btitsa  warrants  were  issued,  and  enforced  wherever  enforcement  was 
[<«EibIe.  The  north  of  the  island  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege 
d  the  Government  was  confronted  by  a  people  who  had  determined 
i^<to  jield.  Large  quantities  of  portable  goods  were  seized  by  the 
"$cef8  of  the  law  and  taken  to  I^unceston,  a  proceeding  that  greatly 
•tigered  those  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their  property.  Parties  were 
r.'anised  for  the  rescue  of  the  effects  distrained  upon,  and  indeed  so 
bioQs  bad  grown  the  indignation  thus  stirred  up  that  the  dwellers  in 
tiie  town  feared  loss  of  life  op  limb,  or  homestead,  at  the  hands  of  the 
r;alcitrant  taxpayers.  The  demonstration  grew  so  turbulent  and 
liitous  that  the  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  police 
^  tbeir  customary  beats,  and  to  swear  in  special  constables  for  service 
:a  the  turbulent  districta  The  inoffensive  and  unoffending  residents 
'i  Uonceston  had  their  windows  smashed  in,  their  doors  battered  to 
&agme'nt8,  and  their  fences  torn  down  by  the*  infuriated  owners  of  the 
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deported  chattels.  In  the  country  districts  the  efforts  of  the  polic 
were  simply  laughed  to  scorn  by  men  who  had  not  feared  to  enoounte 
and  defeat  armed  desperadoes.  In  the  end  the  Government  saw  that  thei 
position  was  untenable,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  inexpedieni 
In  the  following  year  an  Act  was  passed  which  absolved  the  land-owner 
of  the  district  from  the  obligation  of  raising  a  special  rate  to  be  use* 
for  railway  purposes.  Thus  ended  a  peculiarly  painful  position,  cre&tei 
by  the  unwise  action  of  a  legislative  body,  for  however  proper  it  mip^li 
have  been  to  impose  local  taxation  t<o  meet  the  deficiency  of  earnings  oi 
the  Deloraine  railway,  the  conditions  became  entirely  altered  when  t.h 
deficiency  of  other  railways  became  a  charge  upon  the  general  taxpay ei 

In  the  year  1872  discoveries  of  j?old  were  made  both  in  quartz  reef 
and  in  alluvial  deposits  at  Brandy  Creek  (afterwards  called  Beaconsfield  ] 
at  Lefroy,  and  at  other  places  which  have  since  become  well-known  a. 
important  gold-fields.  Silver  and  tin  were  found  in  abundance,  aix 
Mount  BischoiF  (discovered  in  1872  by  James  Smith)  has  the  prom 
pre-eminence  of  being  considered  the  richest  tin-mine  in  the  world. 

'Governor  Du  Cane  left  the  colony  on  the  28th  November,  1874 
Until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Weld  on  the  13th  January,  1875,  tb< 
Government  was  successively  administered  by  Sir  Valentine  Fleniin| 
and  Sir  Francis  Smith. 

The  next  Governor,  Mr.  F.  A.  Weld,  bad  received  a  long  training  ii 
colonial  politics  in  New  Zealand,  and  had  served  a  successful  governor 
ship  in  Western  Australia.  With  his  advent  to  office  in  Tasmania  h< 
found  that  changes  of  Ministry  were  of  almost  annual  occurrence,  tlia. 
party  politics  ran  high,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  colony  wer< 
neglected  in  the  scramble  for  the  Treasury  benches.  A  staunch  believe 
in  a  strong  public  works  policy,  the  Governor  set  himself  to  worlc  t< 
convert  the  Government  of  the  day  to  his  progressive  views,  and  ha,< 
the  satisfaction,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1877,  of  obtaining  the  assents  o 
both  Houses  to  a  Bill  appropriating  the  sum  of  X140,000  to  the  forma 
tion  and  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  wharfs,  and  telegraph  lines  ij 
hitherto  neglected  districts.  A  succeeding  Administration,  with  ISfLx 
Giblin  as  Premier  and  Treasurer,  managed  to  effect  a  re-organization  o 
the  colony's  finances,  and  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  real  and  persona 
property  and  the  dividends  derived  from  the  operations  of  public  com 
panies,  an  excise  duty  of  3d  a  gallon  on  beer,  and  a  revision  of  t;h 
Customs  tariff,  brought  about  an  equality  between  revenue  and  ex|>eii 
diture. 

In  the  year  1876  the  railway  line  connecting  the  northern  &n^ 
southern  capitals  was  opened  to  traffic.  On  the  8th  May  of  the  sajxi 
year  died  Truganini,  a  female  aboriginal,  the  last  representative  of  th 
Tasmanian  race. 

During  Governor  Weld's  term  of  office  many  important  mineral  dis 
<x>veries  were  made.  Amongst  these  was  the  famous  auriferous  quart 
reef  discovered  by  William  Dalby  in  1877,  and  now  worked  by  th 
Tasmanian  Gold-mining  Company. 
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Gofvmor  Weld  was  called  awaj  to  the  Govemorabip  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  the  month  of  May,  1880,  and  the  colony  was 
temporarily  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Francis  Smith.  He 
w  reliefvcd  in  the  month  of  October  following  by  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy, 
vho  ronained  in  the  colony  until  the  month  of  December,  1881. 
With  the  exception  of  a  sharp  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of  the 
I^gisiatorB  over  questions  of  taxation  in  1882,  there  is  little  left  to 
r«coni  of  importance.  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy's  term  of  administration 
oeisad  on  the  €th  December,  1881,  and  on  the  following  day  Major  Sir 
ii«K)i^  Cumine  Strahan  was  sworn  in  as  Governor,  and  continued  in 
ofice  an  the  28th  October,  1886. 

During  the  period  extending  from  1882  to  1889  valuable  discoveries 
d  mineral  deposits  were  made  in  the  western  portion  of  the  islnnd, 
Mtablj  silver-lead  at  Mount  Zeehan  in  1885 ;  gold  and  copper  at 
Mount  Lyell  in  1886  ;  and  silver  and  lead  at  Heazlewood  River  in 
!^87.  This  period  was  also  marked  by  considerable  activity  in  railway 
justmction.  In  1886  a  law  was  passed  which  had  the  effect  of 
r^tly  extending  the  franchise.  The  number  of  members  of  both 
Houieaof  the  Legislature  was  increased — from  16  to  18  in  the  Legislative 
'.'onncil,  and  from  32  to  36  in  the  Assembly.  At  the  same  time  the 
boundaries  of  the  Electoral  Districts  were  re-arranged  so  as  to  give 
sore  effective  representation  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  of 
population. 

j^ir  George  Strahan  retired  from  office  on  the  28th  October,  1886. 
rntit  the  return  from  England,  in  November,  of  the  Chief  J  ustice.  Sir 
William  Dobson,  the  Government  of  the  colony  was  administered  by 
^adge  Giblin.  The  Chief  Justice  continued  the  administration  till  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Strahan's  snccessor.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who 
usumed  office  on  the  11th  March,  1887. 

The  unaatiafactory  relations  which  had  so  long  existed  between  the 
'^emment  and  the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Railway  Company  were 
'enninated  in  1890  by  Government  purchase  of  the  line  for  a  sum 
'*'  £1,106,500,  payable  in  3^  per  cent,  inscribed  stock.  The  year 
'^90  also  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  Tasmanian  University. 
As  it  was  thought  that  the  interests  of  higher  education  would 
*<  more  satisfactorily  promoted  by  a  local  University,  the  Council 
'{Education  was  abolished,  and  in  lieu  of  the  Tasmanian  scholar- 
*bip8  Parliament  granted  an  annual  sum  to  the  funds  of  the  new 
iostitntion.  In  June  several  important  discoveries  of  silver  were  made 
-^od  arrangements  were  immediately  entered  into  for  the  further  develop- 
aient  of  tibe  deposits.  Tlie  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  Van  Diemen's 
^d,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  August,  1891,  was  the  precursor  of 
snmeroas  failures  in  city  and  country.  Several  financial  institutions 
vere  compelled  to  close  their  doors  and  business  in  the  last  months  of 
^e  jear  was  depressed  and  unsatisfactory.  This  was  particularly 
anfortunate,  as  the  early  part  of  the  year  gave  promise  of  a  large 
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measure  of  prosperity.  The  export  of  frait,  chiefly  to  England,  hm 
increased  three  fold  in  three  years,  and  the  West  Coast  mining  districts 
showed  satisfactory  development.  Mineral  production  increased  through 
the  opening  up  of  the  extensive  silver  deposits  in  the  Zeehan,  Dundas 
and  Heazlewood  districts.  The  General  Election  took  place  in  May,  and 
the  fifth  Ministry  which  had  held  office  since  the  30th  March,  1887, 
i*e turned  to  power  wilh  a  good  working  majority.  Parliament,  which 
was  for  the  first  time  elected  for  three  yeans  instead  of  five  as  formerly, 
was  opened  on  the  14th  July,  the  session  being  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  syndicate  bills  passed  into  law.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
takings  on  the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  were  for  the  first  time  included  iii 
the  receipts,  the  revenue  for  the  year  showed  a  satisfactory  surplus, 
while  it  wtis  as  much  as  £140,000  in  excess  of  that  for  1890. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  West  Coast  mining  districts  in  the 
matter  of  transport,  a  railway  line  was  constructed  between  Strahan 
and  Zeehan,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  14th  February,  1892^ 
while  the  extension  from  Zeehan  to  Dundas  was  ready  on  the  25th 
April  following.  The  Parliamentary  session  of  1 892  saw  the  downfall 
of  the  Fysh  Ministry,  who  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  four  votes  on 
the  15th  August.  On  the  17th  a  new  Ministry  was  sworn  in  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Dobson.  The  incoming  Treasurer  found 
the  revenue  returns  hardly  encouraging,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
obliged  to  announce  a  heavy  deficit,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
period  of  depression.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  left  the  colony  in  November, 
1892,  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  W.  L.  Dobson,  taking  over  the  administra- 
tion until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Viscount  Gormanston,  in  the 
following  year. 

Although  the  acute  financial  crisis  experienced  on  the  mainland  in 
1893  was  not  felt  so  severely  in  Tasmania,  the  colony  nevertheless 
sufi*ered  to  some  extent  from  the  prevailing  depression.  The  Tasmanian 
banks,  however,  remained  secure,  and  the  Australian  institutions  with 
branches  in  the  island  were  amongst  those  that  weathered  the  storm. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  people^ 
imports  greatly  decreased  and  the  necessity  for  economy  became  every 
day  more  apparent.  Fortunately  the  exports  showed  a  great  increase, 
and  the  inauguration  of  an  export  trade  in  butter  gave  a  great  stimulus, 
to  dairy  farming.  The  year  generally  was  favourable  to  agriculture, 
and  the  yield  of  wheat  was  almost  equal  to  local  requirements.  There 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  mineral  industry,  and  the  copper  deposits  at 
Mount  Lyell  were  beginning  to  attract  attention*  But  the  public 
revenue,  especially  as  regards  the  railway  receipts,  was  undergoing 
serious  shrinkage,  while  the  failure  to  float  a  loan  in  London,  which  had 
been  authorised  in  1892,  further  embarrassed  the  Government,  although 
a  large  amount  of  the  money  required  was  subsequently  obtained  locally. 
By  general  agreement  the  third  session  of  the  tenth  Parliament,  which 
opened  on  the  18th  July,  was  to  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  financial  position,  but  a  conflict  between  the  two 
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Houses  interfered  with  this  programme.  The  Government  intended  to 
meet  the  falling  revenue  by  additional  taxation,  but  after  being  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  the  proposals  were  in  part  amended  and  in  part  wholly 
rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council.  The  chief  subject  of  dispute  was 
a  graduated  land-tax,  which  the  Council  refused  to  pass,  and  radically 
altered  the  Bill  providing  for  it  so  as  to  include  12,000  land-holders 
prenously  exempted.  This  interference  with  a  money  bill  was  resented 
\tj  the  Assembly,  and  the  Government  decided  to  appeal  to  the  country 
03  the  question  of  its  taxation  proposals.  The  result  of  the  elections 
found  several  of  the  old  members  rejected,  but  all  the  Ministers  and 
the  occupants  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  were  returned.  It  was, 
however,  too  late  in  the  year  for  the  proposals  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  financial  statement  disclosed  a  deficit  which  brought  the  total 
Hit  balance  up  to  £362,118.  Parliament,  however,  dealt  with  some 
useful  legislation  in  a  Consolidating  Mining  Act,  a  Patents  Act,  and  a 
Crown  Lands  Act,  while  the  Mount  Lyell  and  Strahan  private  railway 
^as  also  sanctioned.  Viscount  Gormanston  arrived  in  Tasmania  in 
August,  and  was  sworn  in  as  Governor  on  the  8th  of  that  month. 

The  first  session  of  the  eleventh  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th 
February,  1894,  both  sides  of  the  House  recognising  the  question  of 
financial  reform  as  being  of  paramount  importance.  The  financial 
proposals,  which  in  the  previous  session  had  brought  about  a  Consti- 
tQtional  crisis,  were  again  placed  before  the  House.  In  Committee  the 
Bill  to  authorise  a  graduated  land-tax  was  thrown  out  and  the  Govern- 
raent  thereupon  resigned.  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  who  had  given  up  the 
Agent-Generalship  the  year  before  to  once  more  enter  the  arena  of  local 
}ir)lities,  was  sent  for  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry,  which  was 
sworn  in  on  the  14th  April.  In  consequence  of  the  dissension  in  the 
previous  Cabinet,  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
X.  E.  Lewis.  The  new  Ministry  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  financial 
q'lestion*  The  Income  Tax  and  Probate  Bills  of  their  predecessors  were 
adopted  in  their  existing  form,  the  latter  being  rejected  by  the  Council, 
and  a  land-tax  was  imposed  of  one  penny  in  the  £  on  all  land.  This 
;;eneral  tax  was  adopted  as  a  sort  of  half  measure  towards  the  unim- 
{Ht)Ted  capital  value  basis  which  was  at  first  mooted.  A  special  session 
of  Parliament  was  held  for  three  days  in  November,  with  the  object  of 
positing  a  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land,  but  the  proposal  was. 
thrown  out  by  the  Council  and  the  Goveniment  were  apparently  satisfied 
that  in  introducing  the  measure  they  had  redeemed  their  promise  to  the 
country.  Financially  the  colony  was  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
and  economy  was  practised  in  every  direction.  The  stoppage  of  public 
and  private  works  and  the  restriction  of  expenditure  caused  a  dearth  of 
employment,  and  in  consequence  recourse  was  had  to  the  land  for  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  area  under  crop  was  thus  increased  in  1894» 
and  the  agricultural  industry  received  a  welcome  stimulus.  A  revival 
in  the  timber  industry  also  took  place,  and  a  trial  shipment  of  hardwood 
for  paving    purposes    realised    very    satisfactory   prices  in   London. 
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Encouraged  by  this  success  further  ahipments  were  made,  and  a  trade 
was  established  which  has  since  proved  a  source  of  constderHble  revenue. 
On  tlie  15th  November  tbe  Tastnaniau  International  Exhibition  was 
opened  at  liobart  and  proved  a  great  success,  numerous  visitors  being 
attracted  from  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

The  opening  months  of  1895  were  characterised  by  a  more  hopeful 
tone  in  commercial  and  industrial  relations,  and  a  general  improvement 
took  plac«  in  the  colony's  financial  position,  which  was  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  year  was  favourable  to 
agriculture,  although  prices  were  low  during  tbe  first  six  months.  There 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  tbe  expert  of  fruit  to  England  and  thtj 
other  colonies,  and  the  butter  trade  also  underwent  expansion.  Thd 
timber  trade  also  grew  in  importance  with  the  opening  up  of  fresh 
markets  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  considerable  amount  ol 
capital  was  introduced  into  Tasmania  by  the  steady  development  oi 
mining,  and  deep  sinking  for  gold  in  some  instances  was  attended  by 
very  successful  results.  During  the  year  the  financial  position  of  thu 
colony  materially  improved,  and  the  Treasurer  was  able  to  declare  a 
surplus,  principally  through  the  increased  Customs  and  Railway  receipts 
In  JFebruary,  a  Conference  of  Premiers  held  at  Hobart  drew  up  a 
Federal  Enabling  Bill,  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Eederal  Con^ 
vention.  The  Bill  was  placed  before  Parliament  in  July,  but  it  wai 
deemed  advisable  to  await  the  decision  of  the  other  colonies  befoni 
proceeding  further  in  tbe  matter.  In  May  the  Tasmanian  Exhibition 
was  closed,  after  remaining  open  for  several  months  and  being  tb« 
means  of  making  the  resources  of  tbe  colony  better  known  to  the  outside 
world. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  1896  was  a  prosperous  one  for  Tasmania,  an<] 
it  seemed  as  though  tbe  years  of  depression  had  been  definitely  lefi 
behind.  The  railway  receipts  were  again  far  in  excess  of  exponditun'i 
and  the  general  financial  transactions  of  the  year  left  the  Treasurer  witli 
a  surplus  of  £4:7, 7 Z2  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  deficit. 
Wheat  returns  showed  a  large  increase  on  the  yield  of  the  previous 
year,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  Tasmania  had  more  than 
sufficient  for  local  requirements.  Steady  and  systematic  progress  wai 
also  noticeable  in  the  mining  industry.  The  importance  of  connecting 
the  mining  districts  with  the  main  railway  system  was  recognised  hy 
Parliament,  and  authority  was  given  to  a  syndicate  to  construct  a  rail 
way  to  tbe  Western  Districts  on  the  land  grant  system.  A  special 
Parliamentary  session  of  three  days  was  held  in  January  for  the  purpoK^ 
of  passing  an  Enabling  Bill  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  U 
the  Convention.  ^  The  session  proper  only  lasted  from  July  to  September 
but  a  number  of  useful  consolidating  measures  were  passed  and  a  f urthei 
attempt  was  made  to  institute  the  unimproved  value  of  land  tax,  bul 
without  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  1897  the  General  Elections  were  held,  when  thi 
''  Hare  "  system  of  voting  was  employed  for  the  first  tima     Pracfcicalli 
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three  sauons  o!  'IVirliament  were  held.  The  first,  in  March,  lasted  onlj 
thfce  dajB  and  was  called  togetlnr  in  complianee  with  the  Constitution 
Ameodoient  Act,  whioh  provided  that  Parliament  should  meet  90  days 
after  its  election.  In  July,  the  Diaft  Commonwealth  Bill,  as  drawn  up 
hj  the  Convention  at  Adelaide,  was  discussed  and  returned  with  the 
amendments  proposed.  The  third  or  getteral  session  opened  in  October, 
ud  vas  characterised  by  an  extraordinary  Ministerial  crisis.  In 
iit^fianoe  of  the  opinion  of  their  own  Attorney*Qeneral,  and  in  face  of 
strong  disapproval  from  the  OppcHition,  the  Government  had  adopted  a 
ceitain  eourse  of  prooeduro  in  i^egard  to  some  land  transactions  with  the 
Sxa  Bay  Railway  Company.  A  motion  of  want  of  confidence  was 
thsreopouiproposed,  but  by  a  clever  manipulation  of  parties  the  Qovem- 
oeot  succeeded  in  having  added  to  the  motion  a  sentence  stating  that 
tie  Honse  did  act  intend  to  censure  Ministers.  The  motion  was  carried 
in  this  amended  form,  and  the  Government  under  its  terms  felt  justified 
in  &till  retaining  office.  They  were  able,  at  all  events,  to  point  out  that 
tiMtr  rale  was  coincident  with  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
sad  another  surplus  was  registered  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  con- 
^uenoe  of  a  drought  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole  year,  there  was 'a 
ise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  and  the  production 
^  crops  was  small  The  timber  industry,  however,  still  continued  to 
^-Tpand  and  steady  progress  was  noted  in  mining. 

The  drought  of  1897  was  succeeded,  in  1898,  by  a  series  of  destructive 
^nt^b-fires,  which  were  attended  both  with  loss  of  life  and  extensive 
damage  to  property.  But,  though  many  settlers  were  burnt  out,  they 
Homed  to  their  holdings  and  with  indomitable  energy  set  to  work  to 
f*pair  their  losses.  Happily  there  was  an  excellent  rainfall  in  winter 
*ad  spring,  which  proved  particularly  beneficial  to  crops.  The  financial 
T*«r  vas  a  distinctly  favourable  one,  the  expanding  revenue  enabling  a 
t^rther  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  deficit.  Parliament  met  in  May, 
'^t  adjourned  shortly  after  for  the  taking  of  the  referendum  on  the 
Fnleral  question.  The  result  of  the  voting  showed  a  large  majority  in 
uvour  of  the  Bill.  During  the  year  an  extension  of  the  railway  between 
B&roie  and  Ulverstone  was  authorised,  the  line  forming  a  connecting 
'ink  between  the  western  system  and  the  main  line.  In  1898  Tasmania 
^  the  services  of  one  of  her  most  esteemed  public  men  by  the  death  of 
%  Lambert  Dobaon,  the  Chief  Justice,  which  took  place  on  the  17th 
March. 

Early  in  1899  Parliament  again  adjourned  for  the  referendum,  which 
v^ted  in  a  heavy  majority  being  polled  for  union,  the  voting  on  this 
«casi(m  being — Yes,  13,021 ;  and  No,  779.  The  same  year  witnessed  the 
^wnfiiU  of  the  Braddon  Ministry,  the  action  of  Captain  Miles,  Ministei 
^  Lands  and  Works,  in  connection  with  the  Macquarie  Harbour  Bar 
'^Kine  rasulting  primarily  in  the  Minister's  resignation  of  his  portfolio 
<f<d  seat,  and  seeondly  in  the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  a  motion  of 
^^^^Qsnrp.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Elliott)  Lewis  was  entrusted  with  the  formation 
'^  a  Mimstry,  which  was  sworn  in  on  the  31st  October,  and  is  still  in 
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office.  The  incoming  Treasurer  found  his  task  a  simple  one,  and  with  a 
revenue  swollen  by  large  increases  in  Customs  and  Railway  receipts^ 
there  was  a  surplus  of  over  £72,000.  In  October  of  this  year  Tasmania 
despatched  her  fii*st  contingent  for  service  in  South  Africa. 

The  year  1900,  on  the  whole,  proved  to  be  one  of  remarkable  prosperity 
for  Tasmania.  Improved  prices  were  maintained  for  farm  stock,  but  th^ 
seasons  were  generally  unpropitious  for  agriculture,  and  light  crop.i 
resulted  in  farm  and  orchard.  As  regards  mining,  however,  a  notabU 
increase  in  production  was  recorded,  the  value  of  the  output  being  nearl) 
£500,000  in  excess  of  the  return  for  the  previous  year.  During  January 
and  February  serious  damage  was  occasioned  by  bush-fires  in  various 
districts,  while  parts  of  the  colony  were  devastated  by  floods  in  Augusti 
A  short  session  of  Parliament  was  held  in  April  in  compliance  with  th« 
Act,  but  the  session  proper,  which  began  in  June,  lasted  until  Decemberj 
during  which  period  no  fewer  than  100  measures  were  passed  and  placed 
on  the  Statute  Book.  Notwithstanding  the  extra  expenditure  in  con 
nection  with  the  despateh  of  troops  and  the  precautions  against  bubonic 
plague,  the  Treasurer  had  a  credit  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  th^ 
total  deficit  was  reduced  to  £52,555,  or  considerably  less  than  that  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  decade.  On  the  14th  August,  Viscount  Gormansto^ 
left  for  England,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  John  Stokell  Dodds,  took  u{ 
the  administration,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor. 

The  fruit  season  of  1901  was  a  record  one  as  regards  the  quantit}| 
shipped  to  England,  while  the  export  of  jam  was  higher  than  in  an^ 
previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Treasurer  anticipated 
a  surplus,  but  the  delay  and  dislocation  caused  by  the  imposition  of  th< 
Federal  tariff  changed  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  and  a  disappointing  deficit 
of  £90,000  had  to  be  faced,  with  a  prospect  of  further  losses  in  1902 
The  polling  for  the  Federal  elections  took  place  at  the  end  of  March 
the  whole  state  voting  as  one  constituency  under  the  "  Hare  "  systemi 
On  the  3rd  July,  T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  it 
Hobart,  and  during  their  stay  in  the  island  state  were  received  every 
where  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  new  (Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Eliban) 
Havelock,  who  had  been  appointed  in  May,  reached  Hobart  on  the  8tl 
November,  1901. 

In  the  early  months  of  1902  a  series  of  interesting  conferences  tool 
place  at  Hobart.  The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  met  in  January,  and  this  was  followed  by  conferences  of  Stat 
Statisticians,  Attorneys-General,  and  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  dealinj 
with  matters  of  interest  to  the  Commonwealth.  Considerable  dissatis 
faction  was  aroused  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  under  thi 
provisions  of  the  Postal  Act,  in  refusing  to  carry  letters  addressed  t^ 
*' Tattersall,"  in  connection  with  consultations  on  horse-races.  Thi 
Tasmanian  Government  characterised  the  action  as  an  undue  interfereno 
with  state  rights,  as  these  '* sweeps"  were  legalised  and  carried  oi 
under  Government  supervision.  It  is  probable  that  the  question  will  h 
amongst  the  first  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  High  Couri 
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when  that  tribunal  is  established.  During  the  first  portion  of  the  year 
Tftsmania  continued  the  despatch  of  contingents  to  South  Africa,  the 
total  number  of  men  sent  from  the  island  state,  up  to  the  last  quota  for 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  Horse,  being  734. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  successive  Ministries 
which  have  held  office  since  the  inauguration  of  Responsible  Govern- 
meot  in  Tasmania^  together  with  the  dates  of  their  appointment  and 
retirement : — 


Date  of 
Appointment. 


Date  of 
Betirement. 


Duration. 


MonUis.  Days. 


1 

f) 

3 
4 
5 
6 

m 
I 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1.5 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 


Champ 

GregsoD ... 
Werton.... 

Smith 

Weston 

Chapman  . 

Whyte 

Diy 

Wilson 

Innes 

Kennerley 

Reibey 

Fysh 

Crowther . 

Giblin 

Douglas ... 

Fysh 

Dobson  

Broddon... 
Lewis 


1  Nov., 
26  Feb., 
25  April, 
12  May, 

1  Nov., 

2  Aug., 
20  Jau., 
24  Nov., 

4  Aug., 
4  Nov., 
4  Aug., 
20  July, 
9  Aug., 
20  Dec., 
30  Oct., 
15  Aug., 
30  Mar., 
17  Aug., 
14  April, 
12  Oct., 


1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1866 
1869 
1872 
1873 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1884 
1887 
1892 
1894 
1899 


26  Feb.,  ] 

1857 

25  April,  ] 

L857 

12  May,  ] 

1857 

1  Nov.,  ] 

1860 

2  Aug.,  ] 

1861 

20  Jan.,   ] 

1863 

24  Nov.,  ] 

L866 

4  Aug.,  ] 

1869 

4  Nov.,  ] 

1872 

4  Aug.,  ] 

L873 

20  July,  ] 

1876 

9  Aug.,  ] 

1877 

20  Dec,  ] 

1878 

29  Oct.,    ] 

1879 

15  Aug.,  ] 

1884 

30  Mar.,  ] 

1887 

17  Aug.,  ] 

L892 

14  April,  ] 

L894 

12  Oct.,    ] 

L899 

3  25 

1  30 

0  37 

41  20 

9  1 

17  18 

46  4 

32  21 

39  t) 

9  0 

35  16 

12  10 

16  11 

10  9 

57  16 

31  15 

64  18 
20  28 

65  28 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


IPHE  Maori  name  of  New  Zealand  is  "  Aotea-roa"  (the  long  white" 
■  cloud);  of  the  North  Island,  " Teika-a-Maui "  (the  fish  of 
Afaui);  of  the  South  Island,  ^^Te-wai-pounami"  (the  place  of  tlie- 
^reenstone)  ;.and  of. Stewart  Idiand,  ^' Rakiura." 

Of  all  the  tribes  native  to  the  "  seven  colonies  "  the  Maoris  of-  Ne-w^ 
Zealand  alone  have  given  serious  trouble  to  the  white  population. 
From  the  visit  of  Tasman  to  Murderers'  Bay  till  comparatively  modei-n 
times,  the  Maori  has  been  a  menace  to  European  colonisation.  ITe^ 
alone,  of  all  the  Australasians  dared  defend  his  own  with  a  courage,  a, 
pertinacity,  and  a  skill  which  have  extorted  the  admiration,  anil 
frequently  compelled  the  terror  of  the  white  invader*  Though  not 
aboriginal  to  New  Zealand,  he  is  so  identified  with  the  histoiy  of  the- 
Islands  from .  our  Grst  knowledge  of  them,  that  it  is  convenient  to  cotl- 
sider  him  briefly  before  proceeding  to  trace  the  progress  of  Europectx^ 
settlement  in  **  Ao-tea^roa*" 

Much 'doubt  exists  as  to  the  ancient  cradle  of  the  Maori  race.  Man^- 
theories  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  but  the  favourite  one  appears^ 
to  be  that  which  gives  as  their  place  of  origin  some  island  of  the  Samoaix 
Group,  or,  as  their  own  traditions  designate  the  place  of  their  exodus, 
'^Hawaiki."  The  legend  runs  that  a  chief  of  Hawaiki  left  the  islancY 
after  a  civil  war,  voyaged  to  Ao-tea-roa,  and  returned  thence  to  thcv 
land  of  'his  birth  with  marvellous  accounts  of  all  that  he  had  seen  in  liis. 
adventurous  journey,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  new  country  that  Ke  ha.cl 
visited.  This  daring  navigator  was  named  either  Kupe  or  Ngahue;  but 
though  traditions  vary  concerning  this,  they  concur  in  making  him  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  that  planted  his  race  in  its  present  hoiue. 
Tasman  describes  the  natives  of  Golden  or  Murderers'  Bay  as  being 
possessed  of  double  canoes,  though  when  the  country  was^annexed,  somo 
200  years  afterwards,  the  Maoris  liad  forgotten  how  to  build  them.  It  is, 
however,  quite  i>ossible  that  they  journeyed  safely  over  the  thousands, 
of  miles  of  open  ocean  which  separate  New  Zealand  from  the  tropical 
islands  of  the  Samoan  group  in  these  typical  vessels  of  the  South  Sea. 
Islands.  The  Maori  race  is  brown  in  colour,  handsome  of  feature,  and 
evidently  identical  with  the  people  who  have  spread  thtoughout  the 
broad  Pacific  from  Hawaii  to  Raratonga,  and  who  have  in  some  oF 
the  groups  mingled  theii*  blood  with  that  of  inferior  Melanesia i> 
peoples.     Recently  a  well-known  authority  has  stated  that  ethnological 
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investigsdom  aeem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  prior  to  its  occup»> 
tion  of  the  iBlands  in  the  Baoifio,  the  Maori  raoe  dwelt  on.  some  main- 
land— probably  on  the  plains  and  foothills  of  the  Himalaya.  Mountains 
of  India. 

When  Cook  landed  he  fbund  the  islands  apparently  crowded  by  a. 
dense  popaladon..  This  appearance  was,  however,  misleading,  and 
merely  arose  trom  the  tendency  of  the  Maoris  to  cluster  along  the 
shore  line  and  at  the  mouths  of  riven.  It  has  since  been  computed 
that  the  total  number  of  Maoris  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  more 
than  150,000,  which  had  decreased  to  80,000  by  I840,and  has  now  further 
shrank  ta  abovt  half  that  number.  Sxo^t  on  the  shores  of  Cook's 
Straits,  they  planted  only  a  few  scattered  outposts  in  the  South 
Ifiisnd.  This  is  the  larger  island  of  the  two,  but  it  is  also 
the  colder,  and  therein  lies  Uie  chief  secret  of  the  check  to  the 
Maori  inoteasei  They  were  a  tropical  race  transplanted  into  a 
temperate  climate.  They  showed  much  the  same  tendency  to  ding  to 
the  North  Island  as  the  negroes  in.  North  America  to  herd  in  the  Gulf 
Sates. 

Respecting  their  antiquity  as  an  imported  race  from  a  Polynesian 
home,  it  is  notewm-thy  that  the  names  of  most  of  their  cano&^  are 
'till  remembered,  and  all  the  tribes  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  doings 
•if  the  people  of  the  principal  canoes  s^ter  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand  ; 
and  from  these  traditional  accounts  the  descent  of  numerous  tribes  ban 
been  traced.  Calculations,  based  on  the  genealogical  staves  kept  by 
the  ^*  tohungas,''  or  priests,,  and  on  the  well^authenticated  traditions 
^i  the  people,  indicate  that  about  twenty-one  generations  liave  passed 
^inee  the  immigration,  which  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  have  taken 
[>iace  about  525  years  ago.  The  position  of  the  legendary  Hawaiki  is 
unknown,,  but  many  places  in  the  3outh  Seas  liave  been  thus  named  in 
ineinory  of  the  mothei^land.  The  Registrar-General  of  New  Zealand 
notes  that  the  Maoris  speak  a  very  pure  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
knj^uage — the  common  tongue,  witli  more  or  less  variation,  in  all  the 
Pacific  Islands  ;  and  that  Captain  Cook,  when  he  first  visited  New  Zea- 
'•and,  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  native  of  Tahiti,  whose  speech 
was  easily  understood  by  the  Maoris,  and  who  obtained  from 
them  much  of  their  traditional  history.  Cannibalism  existed  in  New 
Zealand  from  the  earliest  periods  known  to  Europeans,  and-  sailors 
belonging  to  the  expeditions  of  Tasman,  Cook,  and  others  were 
devoored  by  the  Maori  patriots^  The  custom  of  eating  the  bodies 
'>f  enemies  killed  in  battle  obtained  up  to  a  very  late  peiiod.  The 
[ffsctice  of  tattooing  was  general  in  the  early  dap  of  European 
colonisation,  but  is  now  rapidly  dying  out  among  the  younger  generation 
*ii  ^laoiia. 

The  visits  of  Tasman,  Cook,  and  other  voyagers  to  New  Zealand 
have  been  described. at  some  length  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  deal- 
ing with  the  Discovery  of  Australia.  It  was  in  virtue  of  the  sovereignty 
ptodaimed  by  Captain  Cook  in  the  year  1770  that  the  ialands  of  New 
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Zealand  were  included  as  a  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  Royal 
Commission  appointing  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  in  1787.  In 
the  following  year  Captain  Arthur  Phillip  and  his  little  colony  of  convicts 
established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Fort  Jackson,  New  South 
Wales.  As  stated  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  work,  the  choice  of 
New  South  Wales  as  the  locality  for  the  first  penal  settlement  in 
Australasia  was  in  some  measure  due  to  dread  of  the  ferocity  and 
cannibalism  of  the  old-time  Maori. 

In  1791  Captain  Vancouver  anchored  in  Dusky  Bay  when  on  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  and  in  1793  Admiral  D'Entrecasteaux  touched 
at  New  Zealand  in  his  search  for  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse.  In  the 
latter  year,  also,  the  '*  D»dalus,"  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Hanson,  was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  tx>  cruise 
about  the  New  Zealand  coast  with  the  avowed  intention  of  kidnapping 
one  or  more  Maoris  to  teach  the  convict  settlers  of  Norfolk  Island 
the  Maori  method  of  flax-dressing.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  captives 
secured  was  a  priest  ("tohunga")  and  the  other  a  chief  ("rangatira"), 
and  they  would  not  admit  that  they  knew  anything  about  such  work, 
and  were  restored  to  their  homes  after  several  months'  detention. 

In  the  year  1793,  Sydney  whalers  began  to  visit  the  coasts  of  New 
Zealand  ;  and  adventurous  spirits,  honest  ami  outlaw,  ran  into  the  ports 
of  the  islands  for  spars  and  flax,  preserved  liuman  heads,  and  other  native 
curiosities.  Frightful  atrocities  were  at  times  perpetrated  by  the  Maoris, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  the  knavery  and  cruelty 
of  the  traders  were  directly  responsible  for  them.  In  1807  a  vessel 
had  been  taken  by  the  east  coast  natives,  an»l  the  entire  crew,  with  one 
exception,  were  killed  and  eaten.  In  1809  occurred  the  "Boyd"  massacre, 
when  fifty  Europeans  were  murdered  at  Poverty  Bay;  this  was  an 
act  of  retaliatory  vengeance  dealt  out  to  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
ship  "Boyd"  for  the  flogging  of  a  chiefs  son.  In  1816  the  brig 
*' Agnes"  was  stranded  in  the  same  locality,  and  out  of  a  crew  of 
fourteen  all  save  one  were  killed  and  eaten. 

A  remunerative  trade  in  seal-skins  was  carried  on  for  a  time,  these 
being  amongst  the  first  articles  of  export  from  the  then  territory  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  the  unrestricted  slaughter  of  the  animals 
between  1800  and  1820,  caused  their  capture  to  be  no  longer  a  paying 
enterprise.  There  was  also  a  trade  in  timber  hewn  near  the  shores 
oi  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  and  shipped  at  profitable  prices  from  Sydney  to 
India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Bay  of  Islands  was  also  the 
centre  of  much  activity  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  whaling  industry. 

In  1814  the  Church  Missionaries  appeai*ed,  and  strengthened  the 
feeling  of  security  which  had  grown  up  through  trade,  though  New 
Zealand  continued  to  have  the  evil  reputation  of  being  the  Alsatia  of 
the  Pacific.  Missionary  enterprise  was  made  possible  by  the  growing 
intercourse  between  the  whites  and  the  Maoris.  To  the  islands  flocked 
deserters  and  shipwrecked  seamen,  runaway  convicts,  and  all  kinds 
of  nondescript  adventurers  of  the  "  Bully "  Hayes  type.     Sometimes 
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they  were  promptly  killed  and  eaten;  sometimes  they  were  ailopted 
by  the  natives,  and  speedily  sank  below  the  level  of  the  Maoris 
themselves,  marrying  one,  two,  or  three  wives  according  to  fancy  or 
the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  adopted  tribesmen.  As 
trade  grew  up  between  the  whites  and  the  natives,  the  "Pakeha  Maori," 
or  Earapean,  who  sold  his  nation-right  for  a  mess  of  savage  pottage, 
became  an  object  of  competition  among  the  islanders,  who  found  him  a 
Qsefal  agent  and  interpreter.  Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  days  of 
Govemor  Sang,  from  1805  to  1807,  the  first  natives,  amongst  them  several 
chiefs,  volontarily  went  to  England  and  to  New  South  Wales.  These 
nsits  fired  the  missionary  zeal  of  Samuel  Marsden,  who  resolved  upon 
acting  the  part  of  a  St.  Augustine  to  the  Maoris.  In  1807  Marsden 
accompanied  Governor  King  to  England,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
Church  Missionaries'  Society  in  the  establishment  of  a  mission  settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand.  On  his  return  to  the  Colony  in  1810  he 
brought  with  him  two  lay  catechists  for  his  mission,  Messrs.  King 
aad  Hall,  a  carpenter  and  an  iron- worker.  When  the  missionaries 
arrived  in  Sydney  the  air  was  filled  with  rumours  of  rapine  and  murder, 
much  exaggerated.  These  arose  out  of  the  horror  excited  by  the 
ghastly  outrage  known  to  history  as  the  "  Boyd  "  massacre. 

It  had  been  proposed  by  the  merchants  of  Sydney  about  this  time  to 
form  a  New  Zealand  Company  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  had  been  completed  before  tidings  of  the 
raassacre  came  to  Port  Jackson ;  but  when  the  tragedy  was  made 
known  the  idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  catechists  for  the  New  Zealand 
Mission  proceeded  to  Parramatta  to  wait  until  the  public  indignation 
had  subsided.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Kendall  came  to  join  the  mission,  but 
he  also  was  sent  to  Parramatta  with  his  wife  and  family,  until  con- 
tinued peace  on  the  New  Zealand  coast  begat  renewed  confidence. 
Daring  the  time  of  the  disorder  in  the  mother  colony,  brought  about 
Ijy  the  quarrels  of  Governor  Bligh  with  the  officers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  a  disastrous  license  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
f^hipmasters  trading  from  Port  Jackson  to  New  Zealand,  which  provoked 
r<^risal8  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  entailing  some  loss  of  life. 

In  the  year  1814  Qovernor  Macquarie  gave  Mr.  Marsden  leave  of 
absence  to  go  to  New  Zealand  to  establish  his  mission,  provided  the 
natives  on  the  east  coast  of  the  North  Island  were  reported  to  be  in  a 
peaceful  condition.  To  obtain  the  necessary  information  Mr.  Marsden 
'iespstched  the  brig  "  Active  "  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  under  the  com- 
Jiand  of  Captain  Peter  Dillon,  who  subsequently  became  celebrated  for 
hii  discovery  of  the  relics  of  La  Perouse  and  his  expedition  on  the 
i-'Hand  of  Yanikoro.  Mr.  Kendall  accompanied  the  brig,  and  several 
native  chiefs  returned  in  her  to  strengthen  the  chances  of  Mr.  Marsden's 
"^Tsit  On  the  Grovernor's  being  satisfied  with  the  report,  the  chaplain 
^if'parted  on  his  three  months'  leave  of  absence.  He  was  accompanied 
hj  the  catechists,  Messrs.  Eling,  Hall,  and  Kendall,  and  a  Mr.  Nicholas. 
M.r.  Marsden  opened  his  mission  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  Christmas 
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Day,  1814.  The  natives  had  made  rude  preparaiionB  for  the  erent  by 
enclosing  half  an  acre  with,  a  fence,  erecting  a  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
in  the*  centre,  covered  with  native  mats  dyed-  blacky  and  using  as 
seats  for  the  Europeans'  some  bottoms  o£  old  canoe%  whieh  were 
placed  on  eaoh  side  ofr  the  pulpit.  A  flagstaff  was  erected  on  the 
highest  hill.  After  the  oelebration  of  the  service,  which  was  heard 
with  much  deoornm  and  attention,  Mr.  Marsden  preaohed'  from  the 
passage  in  St.  Luke,  *'  Behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.'' 
The  natives,  of  course,  knew  not  what  he  said*  so  that  the*  sermon  was, 
perhaps,  more  picturesque  in  its  entourape  than  edifying*  in  its  effects. 
At  its  conclusion  the  Maoris  indulged  in  their  war  dance,  and  thus 
Christianity  and  cannibalism  came  into  contact.  New  Zealand  was 
practically  proclaimed  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales  by  the 
appointment  of  Missionary  E^idall  as  Resident  Magistrate  at  the 
mission  station. 

After  visiting  the  Thames  Mr.  Marsden  returned  to  Now  South 
Wales,  leaving  the  catechists  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  did  not 
again  visit  the  mission  until  1819,  when  an  ordained  clergyman^  the 
Bev.  S.  Butler,  was  appointed  to  take  chaise  of  the  station.  The 
mission  brig,  the  ''Active,''  which  had  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Marsden  in  1814,  was,  however,  kept  running  between  Port  Jackson 
and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  so  that  the  catechists  were  in  constant  com> 
munication  with  head-quarters,  while  the  whale  ships  frequenting  the 
Bay  gave  some  measure  of  protection  by  their  presence.  Acting,  under 
instructions  from  Grovemor  Macquarie,  Marsden  explored  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  European  who  published  a  description  of  the  Hokianga 
River,  which  had  been  made  known  to  Governor  King,  from  the  map  of 
the  North  Island  drawn  by  the  Maoris,  Tuki  and  Hum,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Governor's  house  at  Norfolk  Island.  In  the  year  following  he  visited 
New  Zealand  in  H.M.  storeship  the  "Dromedary,"  which  was  sent 
thither  to  procure  spars  for  topmasts  for  the  Navy.  He  remained  at 
North  Island  for  several  months,  exploring  the  Thames,  Tamaki,  and 
Kaipara  districts. 

The  progress  of  the  missionaries  in  their  task  of  Christianising  and 
civilising  the  Maoris  was  at  first  painfully  slow,  but  it  became  rapid 
and  general  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  by  the  British  Crown  in  1840. 

-Marsden  had  a  veritable  genius  for  administration,  and  he  thoroughly 
believed  in  the  saving  efficacy  of  social  organisation.  He  wished  every 
convert  to  learn  a  trade.  He  himself  had.  been  a  blacksmith  before 
becoming  a  chaplain,  and  his  helpers  were  wielders  of  tools  of  iron  or 
steel  as  well  as  of  the  aims  of  the  spirit.  He  sought  to  save  men's 
souls  by  teaching  them  to  dig  and  delve  and  to  be  cunning  in  the  use 
of  saw  and  hammer.  He  saw  cleariy  enough  that  the  future  of  the 
Maori,  temporal  and  spiritual,  lay  in  the  annexation  by  the  British 
Crown,  and  to  this  end  he  laboured.     His  gliostly  comf(H-t  was  material 
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enough  to  be  iweighed  and  measured,  but  he  was  the  man  for  the 
siUuUion,  and  he  ImeMr  it  with  the  atolid  obBtinaoy  characteristic  of 
his  YoiUiire  blood.  ^Naturally  perhaps,  but  neverthelese  unfortu* 
!)atelT,  some  of'  his  coadjutors  thought  otherwise,  and  sowed  seeds  of 
^liMcnaoii  oonoeFnxing  things  immaterial  to  Marsden's  organised  scheme 
'i  temporal  aalvatioB.  The  Maoris,  witii  their  keen  imagination,  were 
quick  to  aeixe  upon  quibbles,  and  sects  sprang  up  as  quickly  as  mush- 
roMos.  Rival  trVbee  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  select  varying  and 
fpmang  beMefe,  and  in  contemning  the  adherents  of  churches  other 
thin  tiieir  own. 

Thi&  fiiBt  difficulty  that  confronted  the  missionaries  was  a  translation 

-i  the  Bible.     To  obtain  liiis  l^ey  enlisted  the  services  of  a  notable 

iDBvert^  Hongi,  and  another  Maori  chief.    Mr.  Kendall  went  to  England,. 

aecompanied  by  Hongi :  their  views,  however,  were  very  opposite.    The 

rancher  wanted  aid  to  put  the  Maori  language  into  written  form, 

▼riting  being  a   mode  of  communicating  thought  unknown  to  the 

:^re  raoeu       Hongi  wanted  guns   and'  ammunition  to  enable  him 

t<i  wifiik    his  vengeance  on   hu  household   enemies ;    but   no    word 

i  this    escaped  him.      la  tiie  end   each  got  what  he  wished   for. 

Mr.   KendaU   obtained  the  awistanoe  of    Professor  Lee,  who,   with 

Fkngi^    help,  constructed  a  grammar  and   vocabulary  of  the   New 

Zaland    language  sufficient   for  the  translation  projected.      On   his 

UTival      in     Bngland,    Hongi    was    lionised.       George    the    Fourth 

.'3ve     ham    a    suit    of    armour,    and    various    admirers     presented 

lin  with  guns  and  other  gifts.     On  leaving  England  the  Govern- 

r^nt  provided  him  with  a  passage  to  Sydney  on  his  way  home.     On 

Sydney  Hongi  took  up   his  residence  with  his  friend,  Mr. 

t,  and  there  met  Hinaki,  a  neighbouring  chief,  on  a  visit  to  the 

Biiaaionary.     It  appears  that  while  Hongi  was  in  Bngland  one 

i  hia   Ngapuhi  tribesmen  had  been  killed  by  some  connections  of 

Rinaki's  people.     Here,  then,  was  an  immediate  opportunity  of  trying 

^•M  guns,  and  testing  the  invulnerability  of  his  royal  suit  of  armour. 

Hinaki  soed  for  peace,  but  Hongi  wanted  war,  and  intended  to  have  it. 

To  thiii  end  he  disposed  of  all  his  other  presents  and  converted  the  pro- 

f-^idm  into  more  muskets  and  more  ammunition.     Although  Hongi  and 

Hinaki  sat  at  the  same  table,  slept  under  the  same  roof,  and  travelled 

'dck  to  New  Zealand  on  the  same  ship,  none  of  Hinaki's  arguments 

«njald  indooe  the  blood-lustful  chief  to  abandon  his  design  of  having  a 

(ffactaaal  test  of  the  new  instruments  of  warfare  which  he  had  procured 

':n  Hogland.     Th«e  was,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  Hinaki  to  do  but 

9oUect  his  followers  on  his  return  home  and  make  the  boldest  showing 

panblei  Whettthe  battle  was  fought  he  maintained  a  brave  resistance  for 

••me  time,  butat  length  the  new  weapons  prevailed,  and  Hinaki,  together 

^nsh  a  thousand  of  his  followers,  were  slain^  while  numbers  were  taken 

<a|»4ivieL     Of  the  slain  300  were  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  battle-field  by 

*^be  vietore.     Hon|;^  next  invaded   the  territory  of  the   tribes  round 

Mareuiy  Aiy,  and  then  proceeded  to  Kaipara  where  he  made  a  great 
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slaughter.  In  1822  be  again  Tinted  the  Thames  and  the  Waikato,  and 
ascended  the  Waipa^  where  he  took  several  large  ''pas,"  and  proceeded 
thence  almost  to  the  Wanganui,  slaying  in  this  expedition  about  1,500 
of  his  enemies.  His  name  spread  terror  wherever  he  went,  and  when 
remonstrated  with  by  the  missionaries  he  declared  his  intention  of  subju- 
gating the  whole  island.  In  1823  he  won  a  victory  at  Rotorna,  when 
many  were  slain.  In  1827  he  declared  war  against  Tara^  and  the  tribe 
which  had  been  concerned  in  the  ''Boyd''  massacre,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  his  followers  plundered  and  burnt  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Station  at  Whangaroa.  The  life  of  this  remarkable  savage 
terminated  in  March,  1828,  from  injuries  received  by  a  bullet- wound  in 
the  preceding  year.  It  has  been  computed  that  about  10,000  persons 
were  killed  in  Hongi's  various  raids,  and  some  writers  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  double  this  estimate. 

In  the  year  1825  the  first  New  Zealand  Association  was  formed  in 
London.  It  was  composed  of  men  of  influence,  among  whom  was  Liord 
Durham.  A  ve&^el  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
country  and  conveying  settlers  to  New  Zealand.  The  command  of  the 
ship,  called  the  "  Rosanna,"  was  given  to  Captain  James  Herd,  a  seaman 
well  acquainted  with  the  New  Zealand  coast.  No  later  than  the  year 
1822  he  had  been  in  the  Hokianga  Biver  in  the  ship  "Providence,"  when 
he  witnessed  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  land  from  native  chiefs  to  one 
Charles,  Baron  de  Thierry,  who,  in  his  absence,  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Kendall.  With  tlie  exception  of  Marsden,  al)  the  early  missionaries 
seemed  determined  to  do  all  they  could  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  her 
sovereignty  over  the  islands.  Captain  Herd  bought  two  islands  in  the 
Hauraki  Gulf,  and  a  strip  of  land  at  Hokianga.  The  "  Rosanna  " 
arrived  in  Hauraki  Gulf  in  1826,  reached  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  the 
26th  October  of  the  same  year,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Hokianga, 
where  a  record  of  this  early  attempt  at  colonisation  is  still  pi*eserved  in 
the  designation  of  Herd's  Point.  A  war-dance  at  one  of  the  places 
visited  by  the  "  Rosanna "  was  said  to  have  terrified  the  immigrant.s, 
who  insiBted  upon  being  carried  back  to  England,  a  stipulation  having 
been  made  between  them  and  the  company  before  leaving  the  port  of 
departure,  that  they  should  be  reconveyed  to  England  if  they  disliked 
remaining  in  New  Zealand ;  and  of  all  the  intending  Bettlers,  some 
sixty  in  number,  only  four  preferi-ed  to  remain.  The  "  Rosanna  "  went 
to  Sydney  early  in  the  year  1827,  where  the  stores  of  the  expedition 
were  sold  by  public  auction,  and  Captain  Herd,  and  those  of  the  party 
who  felt  disposed  to  do  so,  sailed  for  England.  The  cost  of  this  venture 
is  said  to  have  been  £20,000. 

From  1820  to  1830  was  a  time  far  surpassing  in  bloodshed  and  ruin 
anything  witnessed  in  the  islands  before  or  since — a  result  of  horror 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Maoris  had  thoroughly  learnt  the  lesson  in- 
stilled into  their  minds  by  the  bloody  victories  of  Hongi,  and  not  a 
**  brave  "  in  the  North  Island  but  possessed  his  fire-lock.  During  the 
decade  between  1830  and  1840,  however,  New  Zealand  gradually  drifted 
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into  a  nevr  phase  of  existence,  and  began  to  respond  to  the  dominance  of 
the  white  man..      In  England  more  than  one  influential  believer  in  the 
fniore  of  Australasia  had  long  been  keenly  watching  the  fortunes  of 
New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain  was  soon  to  learn  that  these  islands 
were  not  indifferent  to  France  also.    In  1829  a  deputation  waited  on  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  then  Prime  Minister,  to  urge  that  New  Zealand 
shoold   be   acquired   and  settled.      His   Grace,   interestedly   advised, 
fbitly  refused  to  think  of  any  such  thing.     It  was  then  that  he  made 
the  historic  remark  that,  "  supposing  New  Zealand  to  be  as  valuable 
an  Mcqaisition  to  the  Grown  as  the  deputation  wished  to  make  out. 
Great  Britain  had  already  colonies  enough.'*'     It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
capital  of  New  Zealand  is  named  after  the  great  man  whose  sole  con- 
nection with  the  colony  was  a  flat  refusal  to  include  it  in  the  £mpire. 
The  singular  indifference  of  English  statesmen  to  the  great  possibilities 
of  New  Zealand  is  now  a  matter  for  marvel.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
missionaries  stood  in  the  way  of  annexation,  and  they  were  listened  to. 
They  represented  the  one  element  of  self-sacrifice  in  a  community  of 
zreed  and  lust ;  but  they  were,  after  all,  only  human.     They  had  tasted 
of  the  sweets  of  power,  and  represented  all  the  vague  majesty  of  British 
authority,  and  they  were  loth  to  lose  pride  of  place  and  privilege — and 
annexation  meant  nothing  less  to  them.     By  a  singular  obtuseness  the 
GovemorB  of  New  South  Wales  gradually  relaxed  their  supervision  of 
Sew  Zealand  as  a  dependency  of  the  mother  colony — a  sin  against 
patriotism  which  the  governing  missionaries  in  North  Island  did  their 
utmost  to  encourage — and  "No  Man's  Land"  was  rapidly  becoming 
British  only  by  virtue  of  the  nationality  of  those  who  exploited  it.    The 
white  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  comprised  at  this  time  four  classes — 
first,    the   missionaries  and  their  immediate  dependents;   second,  the 
^Pakeba  Maoris"  or  de-civilised  whites  who  had  thrown  in  their  lives 
and  their  lots  with  the  native  race ;  third,  the  whalers  and  scalers  of 
the  Sonth  Seas — ^more  birds  of  pleasure  and  passage ;  and  fourth,  the 
traders  and  others  settled  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.     In  the  last-named 
beaatifal  inlet  had  been  founded   a  marine   Alsatia,  a   Bohemia   of 
villainous  license,  known  as  "Kororareka"  (now  Russell),  where,  on 
occasion,  as  many  as  a  thousand  whites  indulged  in  unbridled  and 
Ijratalising  debauchery,  no  fewer  than  thirty- five  large  whaling  ships  at  a 
time  lying  off  its  beach  in  the  Bay.     Matters,  indeed,  had  reached  such 
a  pitch   that  the  better-disposed  of  the  inhabitants  formed  themselves 
into  a  vigilan<^  committee,  each  member  of  which  attended  the  meetings 
armed  with  musket  and  cutlass. 

In  1830,  so  horrible  had  become  the  outrages  of  the  traffic  in 
preserved  and  tattooed  human  heads,  that  Governor  Darling  prohibited 
the  commerce,  and,  inferentially,  the  secret  murders  due  to  it,  by 
attaching  a  penalty  of  X40,  coupled  with  exposure  of  the  name  of  the 
trader  who  should  engage  in  it.  The  missionaries,  utterly  powerless  to 
stem  or  turn  this  gathering  flood  of  vice  and  violence,  were  moved  in 
1831  to  induce  the  various  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood  to  petition  the 
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^British  Qovernment  for  some  protection  and  repressive  aid  ;  aad;it  was 
high  time,  as  the  annals  of  the  period  ahow,  ttiough  on  rare  occasions 
•constituted  lawlessness  could  be  enlisted  in  upholding  constituted 
authority,  yet,  even  then,  at  the  expense  of  the  extinction  of  every 
sentiment  of  pity  or  mercy.  Thus,  a  Sydney  vessel,  having  eighty 
convicts  on  board,  anchored  in  the  fiay  df  Islands,  when  it  transpired 
that  the  outlaws  had  overpowered  their  guard,  and,  seizing  the  craft, 
•managed  to  navigate  her  to  New  Zealand.  On  their  arhvaJ,  an  old 
trader  named  Duke,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  Maoris  whom 
he  had  enlisted  in  his  service,  immediately  boarded  the  vessel,  fought 
and  conquered  the  felon  barrators,  and  took  them  baok  to  Sydney, 
where  nine  were  duly  hanged  for  their  offence.  A  type  of  the  class  of 
ruffians,  the  most  infamous  of  all,  who  frequented  New  Zealand  waters 
at  this  period  was  a  trader  named  Stewart.  This  fiend  in  human  shape 
formed  a  most  bloodthirsty  compact  with  a  Maori  chief  named  Te 
Hauparaha,  famed  alike  for  craft  and  cruelty.  The  chiefs  father  had 
been  slain  in  an  incidental  fray  by  the  Maoris  of  Kaiapoi  in  the  South 
Island,  and  Te  Bauparaha  burned  to  avenge  his  death.  When  Stewart 
arrived  in  the  '*  Elizabeth,"  Te  Rauparaha  hired  the  vessel  to  take  him, 
<m  payment  of  30  tons  of  flax,  to  Akaroa,  which  was  inhabited  by 
natives  of  the  same  tribe  as  those  who  had  slain  his  fother.  The  local 
chief  and  his  friends  visited  the  vessel  on  Stewart's  .assurance  that  he 
had  no  hostile  Maoris  on  board,  Te  Rauparaha  and  his  men  concealin*^ 
themselves  in  the  hold.  Then  a  scene  of  frightful  carnage  ensued. 
The  chief  and  his  "  rangatiras "  were  seized,  the  men  warriors  and 
common  people  butchered,  while  the  remainder  were  reserved  for  a 
worse  fate.  Te  Bauparaha  and  his  followers,  flushed  with  success, 
landed  and  fired  the  village,  murdering  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  taken  on  board  and,  with  Stewart's  acquiescence, 
cooked  in  the  brig's  coppers.  On  returning  to  Cook's  Straits,  Te 
Bauparaha  and  his  men  landed,  but  Stewart  retained  the  captive  chief 
<m  board  the  **  Elizabeth "  until  the  30  tons  of  flax  were  furnished. 
"When  this  was  received  he  lianded  over  the  chief  and  his  wife,  who 
were  tortured  to  death.  Stewart  was  afterwards  arrested  in  -Bvdnev 
and  thrown  into  prison,  but  in  spite  of  Grovernor  Darling's  efforts,  the 
prosecution  failed  through  lack  of  evidence. 

It  was  to  put  down  such  ruffians  as  Stewart  and  his  fellows  that  the 
missionaries  used  their  influence  with  the  Maoii  chiefs  to  induce  them 
to  apply  to  King  William  the  Fourth  for  British  protection  ;  though  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  all  New  Zealand  ^iv'as  one  Kororareka,  for 
the  mission  extended  its  influence,  not  only  along  the  coasts,  but  in 
many  districts  of  the  interior,  bringing  a  large  minority  of  the  natives 
into  an  outward  adoption  of  Christianity. 

Acting  on  the  appeal  of  the  "  Ck>nfederated  Chiefs  of  North  Island/' 
representations  were  forwarded  to  the  Imperial  authorities  from  the 
Oovernor  of  New  South  Wales,  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  British 
Hesident,  and,  in   1832,  Lord  Ripon  despatched  Mr.  James  Busby,  a 
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ciWl  eag^eer  df  l^ewr  8011  th  Wales,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  lEngland, 
to  fill  that  position.  H.M.^.  '*  Imogene  "  was  employed  to  oarry  hini 
to  litH  Reffidemoy/whejre  he  arrived  on  the  5th  May,  1833,  and  stationed 
hiniKlf  at  Waitangi,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Piahia  Mission  rStation,  under  the  official  segis  of  -Bir  Richard  Bourke, 
<jovemor  of  New  South  Wales.  Busby  was  paid  a  salary,  and 
proTided  with  ^£200  a  year  to  distribute  in  presents  to  the  native 
chiefs ;  but  he  had  no  real  authority,  and  was  not  backed  by  any  force. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  British  Empire,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  British  Consul,  Busby  drew  up  a  federal 
oaDstiiution  for  the  Maori  tribes,  ambitiously  designated  "The  Con- 
fedeiacY  of  the  Thirteen  Northern  Chiefs,"  and  asked  the  Colonial 
Office  to  abandon  all  British  claims  to  New  Zealand,  and  to  recognise 
sach  *' confederacy  ".as  the  sovereign  power  of -the  State ;  and,  stranger 
still,  the  proposal  was  agreed  ix>  in  London.  In  1635  Mr.  Busby  sug- 
gested that  the  New  Zealanders  should  have  a  national  flag,  enabling 
vessels  built  in  the  colony  to  possess  freedom  of  trade  in  British  ports  ; 
and  the  proposal  being  also  approved.  Captain  Lambert,  in  H.M.S. 
**  Alligator,"  was  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  with  three  patterns  of  flags 
for  the  chiefs  to  select  from.  The  flag  was  chosen  accordingly,  and 
saluted  as  the  standard  of  an  independent  country.  Mr.  Busby  man- 
aged to  get  the  chiefs  to  accept  his  constitution,  and  his  national  flag 
was  ceremoniously  run  up ;  but  the  hoisting  of  iliis  piece  of  bunting 
ioimed  the  -first  and  last  act  in  the  federation  of  Maori  tribes  under 
parliamentaiy  institutions.  From  the  Bay  of  Islands  H.M.S.  '*  Alli- 
gator" proceeded  to  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island  to  punish  the 
Ngatdruani  tribe,  who  had  behaved  with  inhumanity  to  the  crew  of  the 
Wque  "  Harriett,"  in  April,  1834,  and  who  held  captive  Mrs.  Guard, 
the  wife  of  the  Captain,  with  her  children.  On  board  the  "  Alligator  " 
was  a  company  of  the  50th  regiment.  Mrs.  Guard  and  her  children 
were  released;  two  villages,  crowded  with  a  mixed  assranblage  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  cannonaded;  the  habitations  in 
two  "pas"  and  their  accumulatiBd  store  of  provisions  were  burned, 
and  the  head  of  the  principal  chief,  who  had  been  slain,  was  out  oif 
and  kicked  by  the  triumphant  soldiers  and  marines  as  a  football 
along  the  beach.  Thus  did  the  enlightened  white  emulate  the 
hrntalities  of  the  uncivilised  barbarian.  In  the  year  1837  Governor 
i^orke  recalled  Busby,  on  the  ground  that  his  appointment  to  the 
comukhip  at  Kororareka  had  not  answered  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed 

In  1837  Captain  Hobson  was  in  Sydney  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
''Rattlesnake."  A  serious  war  was  then  raging  among  the  native 
tiibes  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Sir  Bichard  Bourke  thought  it  his 
duty  to  request  Captain  Hobson  to  proceed  thither  and  protect  British 
interests,  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  In  the  report, 
which  attracted  oonsiderable  attention.  Captain  Hobson  proposed  that 
factories  should  be  established  after  the  manner  of  the  early  trading 
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companies  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  When  making  the  recom- 
mendation he  was  probably  not  aware  that  the  Sydney  merchants  had, 
in  1815,  made  a  similar  proposal  to  Oovemor  Macquarie.  He  also 
recommended  that  a  treaty  should  be  made  with  the  New  Zealand 
chiefs  for  the  recognition  of  the  factories  and  for  the  protection  of 
British  subjects  and  property. 

It  was  also  in  the  year  1837  that  the  New  Zealand  Association  -wasi 
formed,  Mr.  Francis  Baring  being  the  chairman.  Several  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  venture  of  1826  to  Hokianga,  were  on  the 
Committee,  as  well  as  some  of  those  who  were  active  in  oolonisinfc 
South  Australia.  At  their  head  were  John  Lambton,  Earl  of  Durham, 
and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  One  of  the  most  prominent  members 
was  Sir  William  Molesworth.  The  movement  towards  systematised 
colonisation  had  a  certain  disturbing  effect  upon  the  Ck)lonial  Office. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  tliat  the  Colonial  Office  had  been  foolish Iv 
committed  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  "Confederacy  of  the  Thirteen 
Chiefs,"  and  did  not  know  precisely  how  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 
Lord  Glenelg  was  willing  to  grant  the  Association  a  charter  of  coloni- 
sation under  certain  conditions,  provided  the  consent  of  the  chiefs  could 
be  obtained.  One  of  these  conditions  wa«  objected  to  by  the  pro- 
moters. Lord  Glenelg  insisted  that  a  certain  amount  of  capital  should, 
be  subscribed,  and  a  fixed  proportion  paid  before  the  Association 
should  assume  any  authority.  Lord  Durham  said  the  Association 
would  "neither  run  any  pecuniary  risk  nor  reap  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tage," and  so  the  negotiations  came  to  an  end.  In  June,  1838,  Mr. 
Francis  Baring  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  founding  a  British 
Colony  in  New  Zealand,  and  though  the  first  reading  was  carried  b3- 
seventy-four  votes  to  twenty-three,  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  sixty. 

In  the  meantime  the  islands  were  being  overrun  by  speculative 
"land-sharks," — clever  adventurers  who,  well  surmising  an  impending^ 
change  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New  Zealand,  hastened  to  secure 
some  claim,  in  many  cases  vague  and  shadowy  enough,  to  huge  estaten 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  alleged  that  most  of  the  so-called  purchases 
of  native  lands  were  altogether  fictitious,  or  else  were  imperfect  and 
made  for  absurdly  low  prices.  By  the  year  1840  it  was  estimated  that 
some  20,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  islands,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  "acquired"  by  the  "land  sharks,"  The  claiivis 
arising  out  of  these  dubious  transactions  brought  in  due  coarse  a 
plentiful  crop  of  confusion,  bitterness,  and  heart-burning.  There  -was 
at  the  time  no  legally  constituted  authority  to  deal  with  such  cases, 
and  armed  conflict  between  the  Maori  warrior  chiefs  and  the  sharpers, 
scheming  to  possess  the  estates  of  the  tribes  was  rapidly  becoming 
imminent.  Annexation  by  Great  Britain  was  the  only  solution  of  the- 
difiiiculty;  and  it  is  to  the  ci*edit  of  Marsden  and  his  assistant,  the  R,ev. 
Henry  Williams,  that  they  had  both  come  to  see  this  clearly.  Moreover, 
there  were  rumours  of  no  very  pleasant  character  that  the  French  Had 
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des^ng  Qpoa  the  islands..  The  misaiouai-ieB  were  naw  on  the  horns  of 
a  diJemma.  They  had  done  their  utmost  to  set  up  a  native  nation^ 
independent  of  Great  Britain.  With  a  few  exertions  they  dreaded 
annexation ;  but  they  dreaded  annexation  by  the  French  most  of  alL 

The  burlesque  attempt  of  the  quaint  adventurer  De  Thierry  tc 
create  a  kingdmn  of  his  own  in  the  North  Island  was  also  a  factor  in 
precipitating  events.  This  amusing  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to 
ealist  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen  and  his  Government,  though 
apparently  with  small  success.  His  efiforts  in  this  direction,  however^ 
ssrred  to  attract  French  attention  to  New  Zealand  as  a  desirable 
possession ;  so  when  another  knight  of  fortune,  also  French,  by  name 
Langlois,  the  captain  of  a  whaling  ship,  appealed  to  his  countrymen  t» 
aid  him  in  exploiting  the  islands,  there  was  a  respectable  measure  o^' 
response.  Langlois  professed  to  have  bought  300,000  acres  of  land  front 
the  natives  of  the  Banks  Peninsula,  in  the  South  Island.  Owing  ii> 
purt  to  the  exertions  of  this  adveaturer,  a  French  syndicate,  called  "  The^ 
Xantes-Bordelaise  Company,"  was  formed  to  found  a  French  settlement. 
(41  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  inlet  of  Akaro&  Harbour,  on  the  island 
which  Langlois  declared  he  had  purchased ;  and  in  this  colonising 
a^ociation  one  of  the  shareholders  was  Louis  Philippe.  The  formation 
of  the  French  company,  as  well  as  the  antics  of  Baron  De  Thierry,, 
caused  no  little  uneasiness,  and  all  sorts  of  vague  surmises,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  intentions  of  France. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1838,  a  public  meeting  had  been  held  at 
Kororareka  to  consider  the  best  means  of  preserving  life  and  property 
in  the  district,  and  the  Kororareka  Association  was  formed  for  this  • 
purpose.     When  the  news  of  the  proceedings  at  the  township  capital 
*i  the  Bay  of  Islands  reached  Great  Britain,  the  Colonial  Office  awoke 
to  the  aeriottsness  of  the  situation,  and  saw  that  further  delay  might 
prove  fatal  to  British  interests  in  the  islands,  and  the  annexation  of' 
New  Zealand  to  the  Empire  was  determined  upon.      Still  the  pro- 
ceedings were  o!  the  tardiest.     In  December,   1838,  it  was  proposed! 
that  a  British  Consul  should  be  appointed  to  reside  in  New  Zealand,, 
and  Sir  Greorge  Gipps,    the   Governor  of   New    South   Wales^    was 
olBcially  informed  of  the  intention  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  next  year  that  the  selection  of  a  consular  agent  was  made,  and  it 
vas  determined  that  *' certain  parts  of  the  islands  of  New  ZealB,nd 
^boold  be  added  to  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  dependency  of 
that  Government,  and  that  Captain   Hobson,   II.N.,  should  proceed 
thither  as  British  Consul  to  fill  the  office  of  Lieutenant  GovernorJ^ 
In.  June  and  July  the  arrangements  were  gazetted ;  in  August  Lord' 
Xormanby  gave  the  Consul  his  instructions  ;  and  that  official  at  oncer 
prepared  to  proceed   with  his    family   in  H.M.S.    << Druid"  to  Boi;^]; 
Jackson^  where  he  arrived  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1839. 

Captain  Hobson's  instructinns  were  to  establish  a  form  of  'ciiwl' 
government  with  the  consent  of  the  natives  ;  to  treat,  for  the  reeagi4«: 
tion  of  Her  Majesty's  authority  over  the  whole  or  any  portioai  ol^4h§^} 
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islands  ;  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  contract  Uiat  no  lands  should  in  future 
be  sold  except  to  the  Crown ;  to  announce  by  proclamation  that  no 
titles  to  lands  acquired  from  the  natives  or  the  dependency  would  be 
recognised  except  such  as  were  confirmed  by  a  Crown  grant  ;  to 
arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  determine  what  lands 
held  by  British  subjects  had  been  lawfully  acquired  ;  and  to  appoint  a 
protector  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Maori  population.  Captain 
Hobson  was  armed  with  a  dormant  commission,  authorising  him,  after 
annexing  New  Zealand,  to  govern  it  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  In 
Sydney  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued,  under  which  New  Zealand 
was  included  within  the  political  boundary  of  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  Captain  Hobson  was  to  act  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  as  his  superior  officer.  In  H.M.S. 
"  Herald  "  he  left  Sydney  for  the  Bay  of  Islands  where  he  arrived  on 
January  29th,  1840,  "  and  was  loyally  received  by  the  Alsatians."  The 
history  of  New  Zealand,  as  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  dates  from 
that  day. 

Captain  Hobson  was  accompanied  by  a  Treasurer,  a  Collector  of 
Customs,  a  Police  Magistrate,  two  clerks,  a  sergeant,  and  four  men  of 
the  mounted  police  of  New  South  Wales.  As  soon  as  the  "  Herald  " 
left  Port  Jackson  Sir  George  Gipps  issued  three  proclamations,  the 
firat,  already  referred  to,  extending  his  government  to  any  territory 
which  had  been  or  might  be  acquired  in  sovereignty  by  Her  Majesty 
within  the  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  commonly  called 
New  Zealand  ;  the  second,  appointing  Captain  Hobson  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  any  territory  that  might  be  acquired  by  Her  Majesty  ; 
and  the  third  declaring  that  Her  Majesty  would  not  acknowledge  as 
valid  any  title  to  land  which  either  had  been  or  should  be  thereafter 
acquired  in  that  country,  which  was  not  either  derived  from  or  con- 
firmed by  a  grant  made  in  Her  Majesty's  name  or  on  her  behalf.  To 
the  land  claimants  of  Sydney  the  latter  proclamation  was  especially 
obnoxious,  as  the  traders  there  had  bought  large  tracts  for  speculative 
purposes.  In  this  connection  commissioners  were  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  revise  claims  put  forward  by  some  individuals  to  lar^ 
tracts  of  land  purchased  in  the  islands.  A  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  during  the  session  of  1840  for  the 
purpose,  when  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth  and  Mr.  James  Busby,  late 
Consul  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  some  others  who  had  purchased  land 
from  several  New  Zealand  chiefs,  resisted  the  inquiry.  These  persons 
had  purchased  land  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  acres  in  the  South 
Island,  and  200,000  acres  in  the  North  Island,  for  which  they  had  paid 
a  small  sum  in  cash,  and  agreed  to  the  further  payment  of  £100  per 
annum  for  life  to  each  of  the  chiefs  that  had  ceded  his  territory.  The 
claimants  were  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  Legislative  Council,  both  per- 
sonally and  by  counsel,  in  defence  of  their  claims,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Bill.  Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Busby  were  heard  personally,  the 
others  through  their  counsel,  Mr.  W.  a^eckett  (afterwards  Chief  Justice 
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of  Victoria)  and  Mr.  DarvalL  The  principles  upon  which  the  Bill 
was  framed  and  adyocated  were  : — First,  that  the  savages  possessed  no 
other  right  in  the  country  they  inhabited  than  that  of  mere  occupation 
until  they  became  civilised  enough  to  put  it  to  some  proper  use — that 
of  cultivation  ;  consequently  they  were  incapable  of  giving  legal  title  of 
land  to  any  other  person  ;  second,  that  if  a  country  inhabited  by  men 
of  this  description  were  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  any  civilised 
colonising  power,  the  right  of  pre-emption  existed  only  in  that  power  ; 
that  British  subjects,  either  as  individuals  or  as  bodies,  possessed  no 
right  to  f oruk  colonies  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  their  doing  so,  they  became  liable  to  be  ousted  by  the 
Crown  from  their  possessions.  The  Bill  was  passed,  and  aftor  the  Act 
became  law  a  number  of  the  claimants,  comprising  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  resident  in  New  Zealand,  pro- 
tested against  the  enforcement  of  the  measure,  and  appealed  to  their 
respective  Governments  against  the  right  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  New  South  Wales  to  enact  and  enforce  such  a  regulation.  The 
Commission,  however,  was  appointed  and  assumed  the  title  of  a  Ck>urt 
of  Claims,  and  its  decisions,  in  most  instances,  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
land  to  which  the  claimants  were  entitled  was  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
quantity  said  to  be  purchased,  and  some  claims  were  disallowed  altogether. 
X^e  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  into  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  South  Wales  was  that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  it 
was  announced  to  the  colony  that  a  Treasury  minuto  had  been  made 
sanctioning  an  advance  from  the  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  for 
the  expense  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  as  a  dependency  of 
the  mother  colony  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  funds  so  ad- 
vanced to  be  repaid  out  of  the  revenue  received  from  the  territories 
ceded  from  time  to  time  by  the  native  proprietors  in  accoixlance  with 
the  ordinances  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  older  colony^  for  that 
purpose  enacted. 

The  persons  in  England  interested  in  New  Zealand  colonisation  were 
by  no  means  content  to  put  up  with  failure  to  obtain  parliamentary 
sanction  to  their  enterprise  as  already  narrated.  After  the  collapse  of 
the  Association  in  1837,  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  had  journeyed  to 
Canada  with  Lord  Durham,  and  returning  with  his  chief  to  England 
he  immediately  formed  a  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  of  which  Lord 
Durham  was  Governor,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Somes  Deputy  Governor.  The 
first  paragraph  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Company  declared  its  character, 
and  showed  that  it  was  not  open  to  the  objection  mstde  to  the 
Association.  It  said: — "This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  capital  in  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of  lands  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  promotion  of  emigration  to  that  country."  The 
capital  was  £400,000  in  4,000  shares  of  £100  each,  with  a  deposit  of 
£10  per  share.  Rusden  remarks,  in  his  history  of  New  Zealand,  that 
"a  capital  of  £100,000  was  paid  up,  and  100,000  acres  of  land  in  New 
Zealand  bad  been  sold  before  a  title  to  one  had  been  acquired.     They 
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(tbe  sbarebokiers  who  paid  money)  drew  lots  for  seetaoos  unknown  o£ 
limds  which  the  Company  waa  about  to  s%ekJ* 

A  preliminary  expedition  wa«  prepared  to  sail  in  April,  1839,  in  the- 
<<Xory,"  a  veaeel  of  400  tona  burthen,,  with  ih^  first  body  of  tlii)^ 
Company's  emigrants,  and  letters  of  iuj3X)ductioa  to  Governors  of 
Colonies  were  solicited  at  the  Colonial  Office.  The  answer  was  that 
tbe  Queen  would  be  advised  to  take  measures  to  obtain  by  cession  the^ 
sovereignty  of  the  islands,  and  that  no  pledge  could  be  given  for  tho- 
future  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  of  any  titles  to  land  which* 
the  Company  might  obtain  by  grant,  or  by  purchase  from  the  natives^ 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  rebuff,  the  **  Tory  "  put  to  sea  on  the' 
12th  May,  under  Colonel  William  Wakefield,  of  the  Spanish  LiegioOy. 
since,  after  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  the  help  and  sanction  of  the  BritLslk 
Government,  the  Company  had  decided  to  go  unauthorised.  The  dea- 
tination  of  the  expedition  was  the  southern  end  of  North  Island  Two 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  '*  Tory ''  the  Company's  directors- 
announced  to  the  Government  that  the  Association  had  been  re-fonned,. 
and  Lord  Normanby  waj9  told  that  preparations  for  a  very  extensive^ 
emigration  were  in  progress  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  "  Tory,"  which  carried  an  exploring  staff,  and  a  cargo  of  trade  for 
barter  with  the  Maori  chiefs,  arrived  at  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  on  the  1  Gth 
August  after  a  rapid  passage,  for  that  time,  of  ninety-six  days.     Wake* 
field  spent  some  time  in  Cook's  Strait  on  land-purchasing  expeditions^ 
and  carried  on  a  series  of  negotiations  with  the  Maori  chiefs,  which  led 
to  extensive  purchases  of  territory.     On  tbe  last  day  of  September,. 
1839,  he  took  formal  possession  of  Port  Nicholson  in  the  name  of  the- 
company,  and   the  New  Zealand  fiag  was  hoisted  and  duly  saluted.. 
Colonel  Wakefield  reported  to  the  Company  that  he  had  purchased  a 
territory  of  many  millions  of  acres,  as  large  in  area  as  Ireland,  extendinsc 
from  38"*  to  43**  south  latitude  on  the  west  coast,  and  from  43"*  to  44** 
south  latithde  on  the  east  coast — ^in  short,  nearly  the  whole  of  what  are 
now  the  provincial  districts  of  Wellington  and  Taranaki ;  that  portiork 
of  Canterbury  which  includes  Akaroa ;  and  a  large  slice  of  Nelson-^-^in. 
exchange  for  goods  valued  at  something  less  than  £9,000.     His  pur- 
chase embraced  localities  where  the  Company's  settlements  of  Wellington^ 
Nelaon,  and  New  Plymouth  were  subsequently  formed.     It  is  probable- 
that  Colonel  Wakefield  believed  in  the  validity  of  his  transactions  with 
the  Maori  chiefs ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter,  for  their  part,  nevei- 
had  the  least  notion  of  selling  the  greater  portion  of  this  immense  area.^ 
though  it  is  eqiially  probable  thati  such  chiefs  as  Te  Rauparaha  and 
Kangihaeata,  who  were  parties  to  the  bargains,  knew  that  Wakefield 
thought  that  he  was  buying  the  coux^try.     Fifty-eight  chiefs  in   a.11 
signed  the  deeds  of  sale.     Moreover,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  evet> 
if  the  Maori  chiefs  who  were  concerned  in  the  transaction  understocKl. 
what  they  were  doing,  they  had  no  right,  under  native  law  and  qu.s>. 
torn,  thus  to  alienate  the  heritage  of  their  tribes.     Had  Colonel  Wake^ 
field's  alleged  purchases  been  uplield  by  the   British  authorities^  tl^es 
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with  the  exception  of  the  incompetent  Fitzroy,  was  that  the  Qaeen 
might  have  the  refusal  of  all  lands  the  natives  were  willing  to  sell,  and 
that  if  the  refusal  were  given  no  one  else  should  bo  allowed  to  buy  ; 
in  other  words,  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  made  the  Government  sole 
trader  in  all  native  lands  sold  directly  by  the  Maori  tribes,  and  absolute 
intermediary  between  Maori  owners  and  white  purchasers.  This  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  chief  grievances  that  culminated  in  the  Maori 
disaffection  of  the  future. 

Nearly  fifty  chiefs  signed  the  treaty  on  the  spot,  and  within  six 
months,  i^hc  list  of  signatures  had  swollen  to  512.  This  phenomenal 
n;ab8cription  was  due  to  the  energetic  canvass  throughout  the  tribal  terri- 
tories made  both  by  the  missionaries  and  by  the  Government.  Only 
une  chief  of  first-class  rank  and  standing  refused  to  sign,  so  that  it  may 
tsirly  be  claimed  that  the  Maori  race  accepted  the  treaty  of  Waitangi 
The  natives  were  wise  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  the  white 
New  2tfealanders  assert  that  down  to  the  present  time  they  regard  the 
treaty  as  the  '*  JMagna  Charta  "  of  their  liberties.  This  State  document 
Tas  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them.  It  made  the  Queen  the  supreme 
aathority,  and  guaranteed  full  possession  to  the  Maoris  of  their  tribal 
^Mkds ;  in  short,  they  were  thereby  recognised,  by  the  power  of  which 
rhey  were  a  kind  of  feudatory  lords,  as  owners  in  fee  simple  of  the 
whole  of  the  islanda  One  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil  subsequently 
put  tho  Maori  sentiment  respecting  the  treaty  into  these  words : 
"The  shadow  passes  to  the  Queen,  the  substance  stays  with  us.'' 

Simultaneously  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  treaty   of   Waitangi, 

Governor   Hobson  announced  by  proclamation  to  the  white  settlers 

that  the  Crown  would  not  recognise  validity  of  any  titles  to  land  not 

given  under  tho  authority  and  sanction  of  the  Queen.     It  is  difficult  to 

.xee  what  other  course  the  Governor  could  have  taken,  but  at  the  same 

time  his  treaty  and  his  proclamation  were  bound  to  paralyse  settlement, 

to   exasperate  the  entire  white  population,   and   plunge    the    infant 

Colony  into  a  sea  of  troubles.     Outside  the  official  class,  everyone  was 

uneasy  and  alarmed.     All  the  settlers  were  either  land-owners,  land 

•  laimanta,  or  would-be  land  purchasers.     Yet  they  found  themselves  at 

one  and  the  same  time  left  without  titles  to  all   they  possessed,  and 

debarred  from  the  right  of  buying  anything  more  except  from  the 

Crown.     The  Maoiis  were  a  warlike  race,  and  had  to  be  treated  with 

consideration,  though — as  Mr.  Reeves  points  out — *^  as  a  rule  civilised 

nations  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  scattered  handfuls  of  barbarians 

to  the  ownership  of  immense  tracts  of  soil,  only  a  fraction  of   which 

they  cultivate  for  use."     However,  partly  from  policy  and  partly  from 

missionary   zeal,   70,000   Maoris,  or  thereabout,  were  given  a  title, 

;;uaranteed    by   the    British    Crown,   to    some    66,000,000    aci*es   of 

valuable  land,  and  the  germ  was  sown  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  troubles. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  was  "Waitangi  or  nothing."    Without  such  a  guar- 

tatee  as  that  given  under  the  treaty,  the  missionaries  could  never  have 

persoaded  the  Maori  chiefs  to  yield  up  their  recognised  sovereignty, 
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and  the  islands  miglit  easily  have  'become  a  prey  of  the  .first  power  to 
•whom  Maori  chieftain  sovereignty  was  no  recognised  entity.  Of  course, 
it  is  now  seen  plainly  enough  that  it  would  have  been  only  just  and 
statesmanlike  if  the  recognition  of  native  ownership  had  been  aooom- 
panied  by  a  vigorous  policy  of  land  purchase  by  the  Government.  Bat 
this  was  impossible.  Captain  Hobeon  was  sparsely  equipped ;  he 
received  only  £60,000  in  three  years,  and  did  not  himself  appear  to 
apprehend  any  pressing  necessity  for  acquiring  from  the  Maoris  a 
sufficiency  of  land  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  settlers. 

On  May  21st,  1640,  British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand;  and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Captain 
Hobson  had  hardly  arranged  his  quarters  when  a  French  corvette 
came  into  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  take  possession.  Finding  the  British 
■flag  planted  in  the  North  Island,  the  French  commander  deter- 
mined to  try  for  the  South  Island  and  hoist  the  tricolor  at  Akaroa. 
His  design  was,  however,  frustrated.  When  Governor  Hobson  (who, 
whatever  may  have  l)een  his  shortcomings  as  a  civil  administrator,  was 
an  able  and  quick-witted  naval  officer)  learnt  of  the  kindly  intentions 
of  the  "Aube"  towards  the  southern  half  of  his  vice-royalty,  he 
hurried  oif  the  British  sloop-of-war  "  Britomart "  to  Akaroa,  in  the 
Banks  Peninsula.  The  French  man-o'-war  had  become  separated  from 
her  consort,  the  emigrant  ship,  *'Comte  de  Paris,"  and  the  British 
sloop  managed  to  dash  into  the  haven  of  Akaroa  first,  but  by  so  little 
that  she  was  engaged  in  saluting  the  British  ensign  only  just  as  the 
"Aube"  sailed  into  the  harbour.  The  French  commander  then  aban- 
doned the  design  of  seizing  New  Zealand  as  a  French  possession,  and 
the  "  Oomte  de  Paris"  arriving  in  port,  he  landed  the  nucleus  of  his 
pioneer  colony  as  a  friendly  French  settlement  under  the  British 
Crown.  This  tiny  colony  of  men  and  women  of  French  birth  remained 
at  Akaroa  many  years,  and  numbered  at  one  time  some  200 
settlers.  Most  of  them  have  since  removed  to  other  French  colonies 
in  the  Pacific,  but  during  their  stay  at  Akaroa  they  gave  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  still 
famous  for  its  production  of  fine  varieties  of  plum,  pear,  and  peach. 

New  Zealand  was  now  a  British  possession  and  a  dependency  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  its  infant  troubles  speedily  began  to  put  in 
obnoxious  appearance.  The  white  population  of  New  Zealand  was 
composed  of  antagonistic  sections,  all  vehemently  opposed.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  missionaries  joined  forces  with  the  Government ;  but 
there  were  the  old  "  Pakehas,"  or  denationalised  whites ;  the  lawless 
Alsatian  skippers,  traders,  whalers  and  sealers ;  and  the  embittered 
land  claimants,  new  settlers,  and  speculative  "  land-sharks"  also  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Added  to  these,  there  was  the  highly  respectable  and 
influential  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  with  Lord  Durham  and 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  at  its  head.  While  the  Governor  was 
arranging  the  details  of  British  supremacy,  the  directors  in  London, 
with   an    energy   quite    unchecked   by  any    knowledge   of    the    real 
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coid't'on  of  tfce  comrtty,  kept  on  sending  out  ebip-load  after  ship-load 
of  emignnts  to  the  districts  around  Cook's  Strut.  When  the  procla- 
nntiosg  declaring  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  were  made  public, 
more  than  a  thoaan&d  passengers  had  been  landed  from  the  Company's 
Twvb  in  Port  Nidiolson.  These  new  arrivals  had  "  formed  them- 
^Ivw  into  a  Oovemment,  elected  a  Council,  appointed  Colonel  Wake- 
fifld  President,  md  had  proceeded  to  enact  laws  and  appoint  magis- 
traiw."  Although  the  centre  of  operations  was  at  Wellington,  bodies 
«f  the  Ccmpany's  settlers  were  also  planted  at  Wanganui  and  INew 
Pijmonth  on  the  w^est  coast  of  the  North  Island,  and  at  Kelson  in  the 
Siath  Island.  Lord  John  Russell  was  in  power,  and  seems  to  have 
^▼eH  the  Company  as  a  body  which  might  be  made  nationally  useful 
in  promoting  a  wholesome  emigration  from  the  mother  country,  and  in 
wnring  to  account  the  barren  lands  and  wastes  of  the  noble  colony  the 
Empire  had  just  acquired.  Moreover,  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
hmdoB  continued  to  urge  the  Grovemment  in  the  Company's  favour. 
Tbe  asMdation  received  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  became 
a  joint  body  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  while  in  consideration  of  its 
nrrendering  every  pretension  of  right  or  title  to  all  lands  acquired 
»wler  Colonel  Wak^eld's  negotiations  with  the  natives,  the  Crown 
^Twd  to  make  over  to  it  700,000  acres  of  such  lands  for  the  purpose 
"f  colonisation.  These  arrangements  were  made  in  England.  Mean- 
while, as  soon  as  Governor  Hobson  heard  of  the  proceedings  at  Port 
N'idiolson,  **  without  one  hour's  delay,"  he  issued  a  proclamation  refusing 
"■TOgnition  of  the  Company's  land  purchases,  and  sent  thirty  men  of  the 
*tlj  Regiment,  who  had  been  drafted  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
Untenant  Smart  with  five  of  the  mounted  police  of  that  colony,  under 
'i)^  command  of  Lieutenant  Willoughby  Shortland,  RN.,  with  soldiers 
^»1  marines,  to  put  down  all  acts  of  insubordination,  and  to  publish  a 
r^iclamation  declaring  the  provisional  government  of  the  Company 
L:?nl  and  usurping,  and  calling  upon  all  persons,  upon  their  allegiance 
t"  the  Queen,  to  withdraw  therefrom,  and  to  "  submit  to  the  authorities 
ia  New  Zealand  legally  appointed."  The  settlers  informed  Lieutenant 
>iwtland  that  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Council  only  until  the 
^''jvernor  was  enabled  to  act.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  soreness  felt 
*^  to  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them  ;  nevertheless,  the  settlers  drew 
^  «i  address  of  congratulation,  which  Colonel  Wakefield  carried  to 
**  Bay  of  Islands  and  presented  to  the  Governor. 

l  nder  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  the  Maoris  are 
*^wd  of  all  their  territorial  possessions,  except  such  lands  as  they 
^•"At  dispose  of  to  the  Crown.  It  is  a  question  of  equity,  however,  as 
■i  W  far  this  article  should  have  been  made  retrospective.  Many  of 
*^  settlers  in  New  Zealand  were  not  "land-sharks."  They  had  pur- 
''•awi  their  holdings  in  all  good  faith,  and  had  held  them  for  some 
.^:  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  purchases  of  the 
Y*  JiCaland  Company,  which  had  the  quasi-approval  of  the  British 
wernment^   and   which   had    introduced  hundreds     of    defenceless 
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settlers  of  an  admirable  type  to  the  colony.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  concerning  this  question,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Governor 
assumed  the  illegality  of  the  Company's  title  to  the  waste  lands 
in  Cook's  Strait,  where  it  had  planted  its  little  settlements,  and 
called  on  the  Company  to  prove  its  title  good,  as  against  the 
natives,  before  a  legal  tribunal  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose. 
Governor  Hobson  was  stricken  with  paralysis  during  the  height  of  the 
important  business  attending  annexation.  Upon  his  partial  recovery 
he  pursued  his  inquiiies  as  to  the  best  site  for  the  seat  of  government, 
and  finally  determined  to  select  Auckland,  for  various  reasons,  as  set 
forth  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  viz.,  on  account  of  its  central  position, 
the  great  facility  of  internal  water  communication,  the  facility  and 
safety  of  its  port,  and,  finally,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  was  stated 
by  persons  capable  of  appreciating  it,  the  Governor  said,  to  be  excep' 
tionally  well -adapted  for  every  agricultural  purpose.  Previously,  how* 
ever,  to  his  fixing  the  site,  he  hod  been  assured,  in  the  address  presented 
to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Nicholson,  that  they  had  anticipated 
as  far  as  possible  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  set  apart  the  most 
valuable  sections  of  land  for  the  convenience  of  the  pubhc  offices  and 
the  personal  accommodation  of  His  Excellency,  feeling  assured  that 
sooner  or  later,  Wellington  would  become  the  metropolis  and  the  seal 
of  Government — a  prophecy  which  has  had  complete  fulfilment  in  fact 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  make 
Wellington  the  capital  greatly  exasperated  the  Company's  settlers  a1 
Port  Nicholson;  but  other  causes  of  friction  were  not  hard  to  discover 
It  was  the  Governor's  duty  to  report  to  Sir  George  Gipps  tliat  the  titl< 
of  the  Company  to  Port  Nicholson  itself  was  disputed  by  the  natives 
and  thus  to  manifest  to.  the  latter  his  determination  honourably  to  f ulfi 
the  conditions  of  the  ti'eaty  which,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  he  ha< 
concluded  with  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  things  wer 
allowed  to  drift  from  bad  to  worse,  instead  of  meeting  with  promp 
settlement.  The  Government  should  have  dealt  at  once  with  each  lan< 
question  between  Maori  and  Company  as  it  arose.  Instead  of  such  i 
course  of  procedure,  a  Commissioner  was  appointed,  who  did  not  arriv 
until  months  after  the  Governor,  and  his  final  award  was  not  given  fo 
years. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  troubled  in  the  extreme.  Colons 
Wakefield  had  purchased  the  land  ai'ound  Port  Nicholson  from  tw 
tribes,  known  as  the  Ngatirankawa  and  the  Ngatiawa.  These  quarrelle 
among  themselves  over  the  goods  paid  as  the  price  of  the  territory ,  am 
the  former  treacherously  attacked  the  latter,  severely  beating  then 
with  a  loss  of  twenty- seven  warriors.  There  were  also  endless  dispute 
between  the  settlers  and  the  Maoris  tx)ncerning  the  site  of  the  colon 
at  Port  Nicholson.  It  had,  in  the  first  place,  been  foolishly  pitched  o 
a  spot  in  the  inner  harbour  upon  which  blew  all  the  winds  from  tli 
sea,  its  bleak  situation  rendering  it  the  reverse  of  habitable.  A  moi 
sheltered  site  was  found,  and  the  settlement  removed  to  it ;  and  the 
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\epak  the  miserable  bickeiings,  which  culminated  in  outrage  and  pillage 
in  later  time.  The  Maoris  denied  absolutely  the  white  man's  title  to 
the  second  location,  but  the  settlers  resolutely  retained  their  hold  upon 
this  Undy  now  known  as  Wellington,  and  New  Zealand's  metropolis. 
Native  title  was,  moreover,  a  curious  and  complex  affair.  Tlie  New 
Zealanders  were  twenty  independent,  hostile  tribes,  who  had  waged 
fonoQs  wars  with  each  other  for  centuries ;  who  had  chased  each  other 
from  "  pa  "  to  ^  pa,"  now  advancing  conquerors,  now  retreating  fugi- 
tives. Their  title  rights  to  theii*  lands  were  derived  or  lost  through 
^uest,  through  re-conquest,  through  occupancy,  through  non-occu- 
pancy, through  slavery,  and  through  accidental  spilling  of  blood, 
^tish  recognition  of  the  Maori  right  to  the  fee  simple  of  the  lands  of 
Xew  Zealand  instantly  revived  am<mg  the  tribes  the  bitter  memories  of 
'Jmse  title^ving  ferocities  which  had  all  but  extinguished  their  race. 
However,  to  adjudicate  in  matters  affecting  native  titles,  and  all  dis- 
jntes  arisiog  therefrom,  a  tribunal  was  instituted,  called  "The  New 
Znland  Land  Claims  Court,''  and  an  able  and  independent  lawyer, 
Mr.  Commissioner  Spain  was  appointed  to  preside,  to  hear  evidence, 
uid  to  decide  in  all  cases  affecting  the  legality  of  the  Company's  pur- 
dtases  in  Cook's  Strait.  His  was  a  task  of  vast  magnitude.  Three- 
finrths  of  the  witnesses  would  be  excited  savages,  giving  contradictory 
''ndence  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  when  the  learned  Commissioner 
Had  struggled  through  the  maze  and  pronounced  judgment,  it  was 
infinitely  less  probable  that  the  pack  of  disputants  would  bow  to  his 
if^on  than  that  they  would  proceed  to  tomahawk  each  other  before 
i^  fM^e,  and  practically  renew  in  Court  those  slumbering  ferocities 
viiich  the  Court's  inquiries  had  aroused.  A  great  deal  of  angry  feeling 
w  evoked  by  the  Governor's  well-meant  but  futile  attempts  to  deal 
'ot  even-handed  justice  to  all  alike,  and  the  Press,  both  in  Wellington 
xA  in  England,  under  the  influence  of  the  Company,  misrepresented 
iiach  that  the  Governor  did,  impugning  his  motives  and  assailing  his 
iriininistration. 
On  receipt  of  Captain  Hobson's  despatch  detailing  his  acts  and  pro- 
"^ings  since  his  arrival  in  the  Colony,  Lord  John  Russell  gave  his 
"entire  approbation  "  to  all  and  sundry  that  had  been  done,  and  stated 
that  he  would  soon  transmit  Letters  Patent,  constituting  New  Zealand 
1  separate  Government,  with  a  commission  appointing  Captain  Nobson 
tbe  first  Governor.  A  charter  for  establishing  in  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand  a  Legislative  and  Executive  Council,  and  for  granting  certain 
pt^wers  and  authority  to  the  Governor,  was  signed  by  the  Queen  on 
"he  16th  November,  1840,  and  published  in  the  Colony  on  the  3rd  May, 
IHL  The  Letters  Patent  described  the  new  Colony  as  consisting  of 
-W  group  of  islands  lying  between  31*"  30'  and  47''  10'  south  latitude, 
uid  166*  5'  and  179*  east  longitude ;  and  declared  that  the  three 
p-nncipal  islands,  known  as  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Stewart's  Islands, 
^<nld  in  future  be  designated  as  New  Ulster,  New  Munster,  and  New 
l^Dster. 
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In  the  year  1837  the  New  Zealftnd  AsaocMkm  hod  pomted  out  th( 
pressing  neceBStty  of  a  bishop  for  the  oolony,  and  the  idea  had  enga^ 
the  attention  of  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company;  bat  early  in  1^4] 
the  proposal  was  adopted  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  Established  Ohurcl 
of  England,  and  a  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Council  was  formed.  The  "Rev 
■George  Augustus  Selwyn,  curate  of  Windsor,  was  chosen  lor  th 
position.      He  sailed  by  way  of  8ydney  about  the  end  of  the  yeai 

1841,  landed  at  Auckland,  the  seat  of  his  diocese  on  the  29th  May 

1842,  and  soon  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  the  affiiirs  of  th( 
young  colony. 

Gk>vernor  Hobson,  who  for  some  time  had  been  suffering  from  tfa( 
<;flfects  of  a  paralytic  seizure,  died  at  Auckland  on  the  10th  S^tember 
1842,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years,  and  after  ruling  New  Zealand  foi 
«.  little  less  than  three  years. 

In  the  interval  between  Hobson's  death  and  his  successor's  arrival 
Lieutenant  8bort1and  assumed  the  duties  of  Govei*nor,  and  continuec 
acting  until  December,  1843,  when  Captain  Fitzroy,  of  "  Beagle ' 
fame,  came  to  the  colony  to  act  as  the  repres6ntati\*e  of  Her  Majesty 
Acting-Governor  Shortland,  who  had  previously  officiated  as  Colonia 
Secretary,  was  not  a  success.  He  ruled  by  proclamation,  with  tb 
aid  of  laws  already  enacted,  and  avoided  calling  the  Legislative 
Council  together. 

The  unfortunate  Wairau  massacre,  which  occurred  during  Shortland'i 
term  of  administration,  had  a  marked  etfect  in  checking  immigration  ti 
the  colony.  In  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  claim  to  thi 
possession  of  certain  lands  supposed  to  have  been  legally  acquired 
Captain  Arthur  Wakefield  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  hii 
followers  were  killed  by  the  Maoris.  The  incident  did  incalculabl 
harm  to  the  British  "  mana"  or  prestige,  and  the  ill-advised  inaction  o 
Captain  Fitzroy,  who  neglected  to  avenge  the  massacre,  tended  still  furthe 
to  deepen  the  contempt  with  which  the  Maoris  regarded  BritisI 
«uzeraintv. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Captain  Fitzroy  embarked 
on  an  ocean  of  blunders.  He  seems  at  all  times  to  have  acted  in  a  mos 
injudicious  manner — so  injudicious,  indeed,  that  his  administration  ha 
been  described  as  "  The  Valley  of  Humiliation."  He  publicly  rebukcM 
the  magistrates  who  had  signed  the  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  T< 
Rauparaha  and  Rangihaeata,  the  prime  movers  in  the  Wairau  massacre 
"Several  of  the  magistrates  thereupon  resigned,  while  the  exasperated 
jiettlers  declared  that  the  Governor  must  be  demented.  Captain  Fitzroi 
then  visited  the  chiefs  at  Waikanae  and  held  a  conference  with  thenrt 
the  bloodthirsty  Te  B-auparaha  being  treated  with  especial  consideration 
After  hearing  the  Maori  version  of  the  Wairau  incident,  the  Governo 
anounced  his  decision  that  Wakelield's  party  were  at  fault,  since  the^ 
fiad  no  proper  title  to  the  lands  claimed,  and  Commissioner  Spain  ha^ 
not  decided  on  the  ownership.  The  Maoris  were  overwhelmed  witl 
surprise  at  this  decision,  and  openly  jeered  at  their  complaisant  judg< 
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while  the  virtae  of  the  British  "mana"  grew  weaker  than  ever, 
CommifgttODer  Spain,  who  had  come  to  the  Colony  in  1841  to  preside 
at  a  sort  ol  Land  Court,  was  so  disgusted  with  the  Governor's  di^[>en- 
sation  of  justice  that  he  virtually  resigned  lus  office,  and  soon  after 
re-emigmted  t3  Australia, 

At  this  tLme  there  were  seven  coastal  centres  of  settl^nent,  namely, 
the  old  Alsatian  whaling,  sealing  and  trading,  depot  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  Kororareka,  lawless  and  missionary ;  \Vaitemate  (Auckland) 
un  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  official  and  missionary  ;  Wellington,  on  Port 
Nicholson,  the  head^juarters  of  the  New  Zealand   Land   Company  ^. 
Nelson,  the  second  establishment  of  the  Company,  at  Blind  Bay,  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Soutli  Island ;  little  Akaroa,  on  Banks  Penin- 
sula, in  the  South  Island,  a  tiny  colony  planted  by  French  inimi*^ 
grants ;  Wanganui,  another  off-shoot  of  the   Company,  on  the  west 
ouast  of  the  North  Island ;  and  New  Plymouth,  the  chief  centre  of 
H  bite  population  in  the  Taranaki  Peninsula,  also  on  the  west  coast 
d  the  North  Island.      The  pioneers  of  Taranaki  were  sent  out  by 
the  New  Plymouth  Company,  ^  colonising  society  which  had  been 
iunned  in  England,   and  had    bought  50,000   acres  of   land    from 
the  New  Zealand  Company.     Governor  Fitzroy's  blunder  over  the 
]u(l  gnjits  of  Taranaki  was  to  prove  a  plentiful  source  of  future* 
troubte  and   the    cause    of    much   bloodshed.      Tlie    New    Zealand 
Cooipany's  ag^its  averred  that  they  had  purchased  from  the  Maoria 
the  whole  of  the  Taranaki  Peninsula,  besides  other  laige  areas — some 
-0,000,000  acres — a  tenitory,  in  fact,  €is  large  as  Ireland.     Mr.  Com- 
mis«bn^  Spain  insisted  that  the  Company  should,  like  other  claimants^ 
prove  that  the  signatories  of  the  deeds  of  sale  "  had  a  right"  to  convey 
the  lands  for  sale.     In  England  and  New  Zealand  the  Commissioner'a 
KKthod  of  procedure  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Company.    Colonel 
Wakefield  submitted  to  the  Court  six  purchase  deeds — those  of  Port 
Nicholson,  Nelson,  Taranaki,  Wanganui,  Porirua  and  Manawatu — for 
^hich  he  sought  to  obtain  Crown  grants.     Before  taking  evidence  in . 
the  case  as   to    ownership    Commissioner    Spain    informed    Colonel 
^^akefield  that  to  ask  the  Government  for  a  Crown  grant  of  land,, . 
whether  the  native  title  were  extinct  or  not,  was,  under  the  treaty 
ii  Waitangi,  vltra  vires :  in  other  words,  it  was  asking  the   Crown 
t<>  perform  that   which  was  utterly  beyond  its  powers,  as  it  could 
noc  gnmt  that  which   it  did  not  possess.      After  many  sessions  of 
the  Court,  the  Commissioner  reported  that  the  New  Zealand  Xiand 
Company's  agents  had  bought  282,000  acres — 71,900  in  the  Wellington 
I>istrict,  151,000  in  the  Nelson,  and  60,000  at  New  Plymouth.     In  tlie» 
last-mentioned   district  (Taranaki)   the  Company  claimed  the  entire 
territoiy.    The  Commissioner's  award  cut  its  claim  down  to  60,000 
^crea    But  even  this  award  was  now  disputed,,  and  Captain  Fitzroy 
i^BMd  to  ratify  the  Crown  official's  report,  and  substituted  therefor 
^  own  judgment  that  the  Company  had  correctly  purchased  no  more 
than  3,506  acre&     Tliis  decision,  which  Fitzroy  had  power  under  the 
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law  to  give,  caused  much  discontent  among  the  settlerB,  who  had  l)eeti 
induced  to  leave  prosperous  homes  under  a  stable  Government  to 
adventure  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  a  distant  dependency  of  the 
Empire. 

The  case  will  appear  to  have  been  especially  hard,  on  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  of  Taranaki  had  been 
purchased.  They  had  been  bought  from  the  Waikatos,  who  had  acquiml 
them  by  conquest,  carrying  away  the  original  owners  into  slavery ;  but 
the  Waikatos  had  never  taken  possession  of  the  soil  by  genuine  occiipa 
tion.  When  Colonel  Wakefield  bought  them  they  were  altogethei 
vacant.  By-and-bye  the  original  owners  of  these  lands,  the  men  of  the 
Taranaki  tribe  who  had  been  conquered  and  made  bondpmen  by  th( 
Waikatos,  were  manumitted  through  missionary  influence  with  theii 
enslavers,  and  returned  to  their  tribal  heritage,  the  ownership  of  whicli 
they  proceeded  to  contest  with  the  Company.  The  Grovemor  regarded 
the  question  with  hypersensitive  delicacy,  and  decided,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  enlarged  and  returned  bondsmen  were  the  true  owners  of  the 
soil.  He  handed  the  bulk  of  the  disputed  territory  back  to  the 
manumitted  tribesmen,  penned  up  the  Company's  settlers  on  a  paltry 
strip  of  country,  and  temporarily  rained  the  settlement  in  Taranaki. 
By  his  act  he  also  encouraged  the  Maoris  to  be  more  aggressive  and 
grasping  in  their  demands,  gave  a  severe  check  to  immigration,  and 
dropped  a  smouldering  ember  of  resentment  and  racial  hatred  whicl^ 
was  destined  to  break  forth  in  a  devouring  flame  of  violence  and 
devastate  the  entire  province.  One  immediate  eflect  of  Fitzroj's 
ill-advised  action  in  the  Taranaki  matter  was  the  utter  paralysis 
of  all  attempts  at  cultivation.  Many  colonists  abandoned  "Sevi 
Zealand,  and  thase  who  remained  feared  that  they  might  be  driven  any 
day  from  the  country.  They  hoarded  the  remnants  of  their  little  means, 
and  kept  themselves  in  readiness  to  re-emigrate  to  Australia,  Soutli 
America,  or  some  island  of  the  South  Pacific.  It  is  thought  that  a^ 
this  period  nothing  but  the  knowledge  that  they  might  proceed  too  far— 
that  they  might  so  disgust  the  white  man  that  he  would  go  away,  nevei 
to  come  back  save  as  a  conqueror,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  trad^ 
they  had  learned  to  prize,  with  the  accompanying  luxuries  they  har 
learned  to  lust  for — ^prevented  the  Maoris  from  efiacing  every  vestige  ol 
European  occupation  in  the  islands. 

After  destroying  the  Company,  Captain  Fitzroy  set  to  work  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.  In  the  Waitangi  Treaty  there  was  a  clanm 
claiming  for  the  Queen  exclusive  right  of  purchase  of  native  lands 
The  Maori  Chiefs  demanded  that  this  clause  should  be  rescinded 
Governor  Fitzroy  assented,  and  the  "  land-shark  "  and  the  speculatoi 
were  once  more  free  to  exploit  the  soil  of  the  country.  By  pro 
clamation,  the  Governor  annulled  the  one  clause  of  the  Treaty  whicl 
had  been  passed  in  the  interests  of  colonisation,  and  permitted  private 
persons  to  buy  land  direct  from  the  tribes  on  payment  to  the  Govern 
ment  of  a  royalty  of  10s.  an  acre  on  the  quantity  purchased     Hi 
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tttiTcs  had  diBcusaed  the  Treaty  before  signing  it,  and  had  come  to  the 
ooDcinsioii  that  while  the  shadow  of  authority  passed  to  the  Queen,  the 
substance  of  the  land  remained  with  them.  It  might  now  appear  to 
«ome  acute  Maori  that  the  Government  wanted  the  substance  as  well  as 
the  shadow,  for  the  wily  buyer  declared  that  he  could  afford  no  more 
than  a  bare  pittance  as  purchase  money,  since  the  authorities  received 
lmlf-«-8overeign  for  every  acre  sold.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
*mJtj  1,795  acres  were  acquired  by  the  whites  under  this  condition. 
The  royalty  being  strenuously  opposed  by  both  parties  alike,  the 
<jOTemor  rushed  to  the  other  extreme,  and  reduced  the  land-sale  tax  to 
s  penny  an  acre.  Under  the  altered  law,  90,000  acres  were  acquired 
hy  speculators  and  others,  much  of  which  was  in  the  immediate 
anghboorhood  of  Auckland,  and  should  have  been  bought  direct  by 
<i<rremment  for  future  public  benefit.  The  truth  was,  that  Fitzroy  had 
90  money,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  to  raise  revenue.  His  desperate 
«forts  at  finance  were  a  series  of  appalling  blunders.  His  inefficient 
tna«niry  was  largely  replenished  from  Customs  duties;  but  whalers 
4!id  timber  vessels  no  longer  resorted  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  as 
'bcj  did  in  the  old  lawless  days  of  this  ocean  Alsatia,  and  trade  had 
awtly  fallen  off.  Both  Europeans  and  Maoris  were  deeply  incensed, 
ini  things  were  rapidly  becoming  worse  instead  of  better.  In  May, 
1^4,  the  Governor  sanctioned  an  ordinance  to  issue  debentures,  and 
^ake  them  a  legal  tender.  This  expedient  of  issuing  paper  money  was 
•jBtrary  to  Royal  Instructions,  and  the  ordinance  was  disallowed.  In 
Jme  of  the  same  year  His  Excellency  amended  the  ordinance  of 
'M\,  levying  Customs  dues,  and  imposing  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
^  guns,  gunpowder,  and  weapons  of  any  description,  or  "any 
sranition  of  war."  Trade  became  paralysed,  and  the  Governor,  at 
:^  kflt  extremity,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Europeans  and  Maoris 
'i  Kororareka,  passed  an  ordinance  in  September,  1844,  repealing 
*11  Onstoms  duties  at  that  port.  Loud  was  the  jubilation  at 
:"s»  Bay  of  Islands,  but  louder  still  were  the  groans  from  every  other 
put  of  the  Colony.  A  cry  at  once  went  up  from  east  and  west, 
trom  north  and  south,  for  a  similar  concession.  In  an  attempt  to 
pkaae  everybody  the  Governor  thereupon  abolished  all  Customs  duties 
-^^ywhere  within  his  little  realm  ;  though  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
»bc4e  public  revenue  of  the  Colony  was  derived  from  tliem.  But 
r^^enoe  had  to  be  obtained.  There  must  be  a  compensating  land  tax, 
a  tax  on  sUxk.f  and  a  tax  on  the  number  of  rooms  in  dwellings.  But 
tb^eolonists  declared,  and  quite  truly,  that  they  possessed  no  property. 
A  ecnmderable  portion  of  their  property  in  Cook's  Strait  had  been 
*>«troy€d  by  the  Governor's  own  policy.  They  pleaded  "no  effects," 
•^  Cofltoms  duties  had  soon  to  be  resorted  to  again.  A  new  law,  made 
^  April,  1845,  repealed  the  property  tax  and  other  imposts  of  the 
?rr!oediiig  year. 

Ibese  sudden  changes  in  the  method  of  taxation  particularly  ex- 
v^ierated  the  Maoris  stationed  at  and  around  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and 
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resulted  in  the  last  and  worst  of  the  iiBhi4[>py  Governor's  miafortuiies 
and  blunders — an  unaaocessfol  war.  The  Maoris  liad  formed  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  the  Grovernor,  and  in  order  to  give  him  au  idea  of  their 
power,  they  invited  him  to  a  gneat  banquet  given  near  Auckhmd,  and 
danced  a  war-dancse  before  their  guest*  Their  deliberate  intention,  was 
to  terrify  and  overawe  him;  and  in  this  they  succeeded,  for  the 
Governor  went  away  duly  impressed. 

The  initial'  trouble  which  led  to  the  first  serious  conflict  between  the 
British  and  the  Maoris  appeana  to  have  arisen  through  the  amended 
ordinances,  enacted  in  June,  1844,  which  imposed  the  30  per  cent,  duty 
on  guns,  gunpowder,  or  weapons  of  any  description,  or  any  *'  munition 
of  war."  The  decline  of  Kororareka's  trade  was  thereby  accelerated. 
The  seat  of  Government  was  no  longer  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  This  w^a» 
another  cause  of-  Maori  discontent.  The  foreign,  demand  for  the  staple 
products,  timber,  flax,  and  kauri-gum  had  fallen  off  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Money  was  scarce ;  tobacco,  blankets,  and  ammunition  wer& 
difficult  to  procure;  the  Government  had  little  money  wherewith  to 
purchase  native  lands ;  and,  worse  stUl,  the  Maoris  settled  round  the 
Bay  of  Islands  noted  with  jealousy  the  increasing  prosperity  of  their 
hereditary  foes,  the  tribes  of  the  Waikato,  and  the  Ngatiwhatua^ 
staticmod  in  the  vicinity  of  Auckland.  This  last  circumstance,  more  than 
any  other,  incensed  the  warlike  tribesmen  of  Ngapuhi,  the  nation  whose i 
relations  with  the  British  were  older  than  those  of  any  other  Maori 
clan.  Their  disaffection  came  to  a  head  in  the  person  oE  Hone  Heke, 
who,  though  not  a  chief  of  the  first  rank,  had  won  himself  a  recognised 
position  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  r^owned  Hongi — a 
position,  moreover,  which  Jiis  courage  and  intellectual  gifts  helped  him 
to  maintain.  One  of  Hone  Heke's  first  acts  of  lawlessness  was  the 
hewing  down  of  the  flagstaff  erected  on  the  hill  of  Maiki,  overlooking 
Kororareka ;  and  he  was  prompted  to  this  action  by  some  foreign  whites 
of  the  beach-comber  type,  who  persuaded  him  that^  with  the  removal  of 
this  symbol  of  British  influence,  prosperity  would  return  to  the 
Bay  of  Islands  and  the  chiefs  of  his  race.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th  July,  1844,  Hone  Heke  chopped  down  the  flagstaff,  and  carried  away 
the  signal-balls  to  his  **  pa "  at  Kaikohe.  This  act  of  overt  rebellion 
threw  the  people  of  Auckland  into  a  state  of  abject  terror.  Fortunately^ 
the  Ngapuhi  tribe  at  that  time  was  divided  in  sentiment,  and  Tamati 
Waka  Nene  headed  the  section  that  stood  by  the  Government.  In 
response  to  an  urgent  request  from  Captain  Fitzroy,  a  foi'ce  of  160  men 
of  the  99th  Regiment,  then  stationed  at  Sydney,  was  sent  over,  and,, 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  of  the  9th  Biegiment,  pro* 
ceeded  to  Kororareka.  Meanwhile  the  Governor  had  ascertained  that 
Hone  Heke's  great  grievance  was  the  imposition  of  the  Cuatoms'  duties^ 
He  thereupon  declared  the  Custom  House  dosed,  and  Hone  Heke  then 
sent  an  apology  for  his  conduct.  Later  on,  at  a  conference  with  the 
chiefs.  Hone  Heke  repeated  his  assurances  of  regret,  and  by  way  of  fine 
was  ordered  to  deliver  up  ten  old  muskets.     Instead  o£  retaining  the 
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muskets,  in  accordance  with  Maori  custom,  the  Governor,  with  stupid 
magnanimity,  returned  them,  and  thereby  gained  the  scorn  of  every  true 
Maori  ia  New  Zealand.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Legislative 
Cranci],  in  order  to  allay  native  discontent,  made  a  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  by  allowing  the  Maoris  to  sell  their 
lands  direct  to  the  settlers. 

The  flagstaff  had  now  been  re-erected,  but  prosperity,  was  slow  in 
.liming,  for  the  whalers  had  not  yet  learnt  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties. 
Rime  fleke  considered  that  the  entire  abolition  of  the  flagstaff,  as  the 
symbol  of  British  authority,  was  needed  to  bring  about  the  golden  age 
be  looked  for,  and  therefore,  early  in  January,  1845,  he  again  hewed  it 
I'l^T).  For  a  third  time  the  post  was  erected,  but  now  it  was  sheathed 
^ith  iron,  and  great  preparations  were  made  to  defend  it.  Meanwhile, 
Hone  Heke  summon^  to  his  aid  the  powerful  chief  Kawiti  and  various 
■ther  heads  of  the  Ngapuhi  tribe.  Again  the  flagstaff  was  hewn  down, 
m  in  the  conflict  the  whites  were  worsted,  several  being  killed,  while 
he  others  took  refuge  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Soon  afterwards 
Hone  Heke's  band  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  settlement,  and 
tV  British  "  mana "  received  a  blow  even  more  serious  than  that 
sflicted  upon  it  by  the  Wairau  massacre. 

The  8bipe  sailed  for  Auckland  with  the  soldiers  and  refugees  on  the 
13lh  March,  and  on  their  arrival  the  news  of  the  evacuation  and  de- 
reliction of  Kororareka  caused  a  panic.  Frantic  preparations  to  resist 
^  attack  were  made  at  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Nelson,  and  urgent 
i  ipeals  were  sent  to  Sydney  for  fresh  troops.  The  natives  began  to 
fciopt  a  more  arrogant  tone  than  ever  towards  the  "  pakehas,"  and 
^rimh  rule  in  New  Zealand  was  only  saved  by  the  dissensions 
*liich  sprang  up  amongst  the  Maori  chiefs.  Potatau  Te  Wliero  Whero 
litfrrards  first  King  of  the  Maoris),  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
"idfd  with  the  whites,  and  warned  Hone  Heke  not  to  attack  them. 
Tam&ti  Waka  Nene,  who  was  jealous  of  the  great  influence  wielded  by 
Hcne  Heke,  resolved  to  crush  him,  and  prepared  to  make  war  against 
i'jsL  Several  sharp  conflicts  had  already  taken  place,  when  Tamati 
^aka  Neue,  hearing  that  troops  had  arrived,  urged  the  Government 
•'*iid  them  on  at  once.  Hone  Heke  entrenched  himself  in  a  strongly- 
'•^fended  "  pa  "  at  Mawhe,  while  Kawiti  ambuscaded  on  a  small  knoll 
■a  the  edge  of  the  forest.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  *'  pa^'  was  too 
•^mg  to  be  taken  without  artillery,  and  the  Commandant,  Colonel 
H'.lme,  returned  to  Auckland. 

Captain  Fitzroy  then  sent  to  Sydney  for  moi%  troops  and  artillery » 
Nearly  in  June  Colonel  Despard  arrived  with  200  men  of  the  99th 
?i£^ent,  and  Major  Wilmot  brought  some  cannon  from  Hobart.. 
^^c^itid  was  given  the  command  of  the  expedition,  which  arrived  in 
>  Bay  of  IslandB  in  June,  1845,  and  comprised  630  men  and  4  guns. 
H«of^  Heke  had  now  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  a  *'  pa ''  at  Ohaeawai^ 
«^  there  be  was  besi^ied,  the  attacking  force  being  in  the  proportion 
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of  three  to  one.  Early  in  the  siege  the  Maoris  made  a  sortin,  and 
captured  a  British  ensign,  which  was  hung  underneath  Pfone  Heke  s 
ilag  on  the  "  pa."  This  so  enraged  Colonel  Despard  that  he  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  at  storming  the  position,  and  on  the  Ist  July,  1845,  a 
force  of  200  men  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  result  was  disastrous,  as  the 
British  had  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  forty  men.  The  British  Commander 
now  attempted  to  force  a  capitulation  by  cutting  off  supplies  from  the 
besieged,  and  by  vigorous  cannonading ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
Hone  Heke  and  his  followers  silently  evacuated  their  position  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  and,  according  to  the  ethics  of  Maori  warfare, 
claimed  the  victory.  There  was  nothing  further  to  be  done,  so  the 
British  destroyed  the  palisading  and  retired  to  Wairaate  and  thence  to 
Auckland.  This  caused  the  British  *'  mana "  still  further  to  decline, 
while  the  arrogance  of  the  Maoris  was  inflamed,  and  Hone  Heke  was 
looked  on  as  a  hero  by  his  countrymen. 

Governor  Fitzroy  now  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  cessation  of 
Tiostilities ;  but  Hone  Heke  was  too  much  inflated  by  his  victories,  and 
by  the  lUiulation  of  his  followers,  to  listen  to  peace  proposals,  so  that 
-after  the  lapse  of  about  four  months  the  Governor  decided  on 
resuming  the  war.  But  meanwhile  the  news  of  the  affair  had  reached 
England,  and  the  authorities  peremptorily  recalled  Governor  Fitzroy 
and  appbinted  Captain  George  Grey  to  the  position. 

Grey  was  only  33  years  of  age  when  he  assumed  the  Governor 
ship  of  New  Zealand,  but  he  had  already  given  proofs  of  marked 
ability  elsewhere,  particularly  in  his  administration  of  the  afijairn 
of  South  Australia,  which  colony  he  had  effectually  dragged  from  the 
mire  of  insolvency  in  the  short  space  of  four  years.  He  arrived  in 
Auckland  on  the  14th  November,  1845.  Grey  first  set  about  the  task 
of  reducing  the  warlike  Hone  Heke  to  submission,  and  he  entered  on 
the  work  with  characteristic  energy  and  vigour.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation, warning  the  natives  to  return  to  their  allegiance  by  a  fixed 
-date,  and  to  observe  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  the  provisions  of  which  he 
pledged  himself  scrupulously  to  respect.  Hone  Heke  and  Kawiti  were 
offered  conditions  of  peace,  but  i-efused  any  terms  involving  forfeiture 
of  their  tribal  lands.  The  Governor  now  returned  to  Auckland  and 
caused  to  be  enacted  the  "Arms  Importation  Ordinance,"  which 
prohibited  the  Maoris  from  acquiring  arms,  gunpowder,  or  other 
munitions  of  war.  This  step  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  settlers,  who 
feared  that  the  new  regulations  might  irritate  the  '*  friendiies "  and 
^ause  them  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  insurgents.  However, 
subsequent  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  Gk>vemor's  action. 
Colonel  Despard  was  put  in  conmoand  of  a  force  of  1,173  men  to  attack 
the  stronghold  of  Elawiti  at  Ruapeka-peka.  The  friendly  chief  Tamati 
Waka  Nene,  accompanied  by  Mohi  Tawhai  and  other  prominent 
"  rangatiras,"  assisted  the  English  with  a  force  of  450  Maoris.  A 
«nall  detatchment  of  these  ''friendlies"  made  a  feigned  attack  on  Hon« 
Heke  at  Ikorangi,  but  the  main  body  of  the  allied  forces  besieged 
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Roapeka-peka^  The  investment  of  the  ^^pa" — ^which  was  a  model 
<>f  iicientific  defence,  and  the  plans  of  which,  preserved  in  the  Auckland 
3[useimiy  still  excite  the  admiration  of  military  engineers — began  on 
the  21st  December,  1845.  As  usual,  it  was  found  that  the  stiY>Dghold 
c</ald  not  be  stormed,  but  the  besiegers  gained  possession  of  it  by  an 
ateciiJent,  when  it  was  left  undefended  by  the  Maoris  one  Sunday 
(luring  their  celebration  of  divine  service.  When  the  surprised  natives 
4ii<!Cijvered  the  British  occupation  they  attempted  to  regain  possession, 
imt  vere  driven  back  with  loss.  Although  thirty  British  were  killed 
and  thirty  wounded  in  the  struggle,  the  blow  given  to  Hone  Heke's 
**maDa''  ended  the  war,  and  the  insurgents  soon  dispersed  Hone 
Heke  sued  for  peace,  and  the  Governor  granted  a  pardon  to  all 
i^ncemed  in  the  rebellion,  on  condition  that  they  returned  quietly  to 
their  tribal  l&nds.  The  rebel  leader's  offence  was  condoned,  and  since 
tben  there  has  been  no  further  trouble  with  the  natives  whose  lands  lie 
curth  of  Auckland — the  Ngapuhi  and  Ngatiwhatua.  Hone  Heke  died 
A  iaw  years  later  of  consumption,  a  disease  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
iii&ny  of  his  compatriots.  Kawiti,  his  confederate  genera),  lived  for 
M^me  years  longer,  but  gave  no  further  trouble.  Tamati  Waka  Nene, 
the  friend  of  the  British,  received  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  till  his 
•Vith  in  1871,  and  the  GoveiTimeut  of  New  Zealand  erected  a  handsome 
Lionument  over  his  remains. 

The  €rovemor  having  quelled  the  disturbance  in  the  north  of  the 
l^tand,  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  southern  portion.  The 
Diarderers  of  Captain  WakeOeld  and  his  party  were  still  at  large,  and 
^Teral  mnrders  of  settlers  by  the  Maoris  had  since  been  committed. 
Hoping  to  nip  the  insurrection  in  the  bud.  Captain  Grey  hastened 
v^athward  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  but  the  rebels  under  Rangi* 
£i.ttata  retreated  to  a  strongly  fortified  "  pa,"  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  storm.  Leaving  a  garrison  to  guard  the  settlers,  Grey 
virhdrewy  but  shortly  afterwards  the  Maoris  defeated  a  party  of 
^>ldiers  under  lieutenant  Page,  of  whom  six  were  killed  and  four 
'B'^anded.  A  detachment  of  the  99th  Regiment  was  also  attacked  and 
^liiered  heavy  lossi  several  murders  were  committed  by  the  blood- 
■i^tful  natives,  and  a  regular  panic  ensued  amongst  the  colonists  in  the 
Wellington  district.  Bangihaeata  meanwhile  never  gave  the  troops  an 
<'|ip(«tnnity  of  a  decisive  engagement,  but  always  fell  back  when  they 
>-)rpeared  in  strength.  CSaptain  Grey  now  determined  on  a  bold  stroke. 
Fn>m  information  secretly  received  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Te  Rauparaha  was  in  league  with  the  rebels,  and  he  resolved  on  the 
capture  of  that  notoriDQa  chief.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Porirua, 
211*1,  surroonding  his  residence  by  night,  caught  him  and  his  perfidious 
'-impanioEiBS,  and  kept  them  as  prisoners  on  board  H.M.S.  "Calliope.'* 
The  Maoris  were  astounded  at  the  news,  and  Captain  Grey's  *'  mana  " 
«»s  imnwawely  stroigthened  Bangihaeata  evacuated  his  ''pa"  at 
Pthantanni  aiKi  retreated  up  the  Horokiwi  Valley.  Eventually,  his 
fiik/wecs  dii^ieraed,  and  die  rebellion  came  to  an  end* 
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In  May,  1846,  the  great  Maori  chieftain,  Te  Heu  Heu,  the  only  om 
of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  North  Island  who  i*efused  to  sign  the  Ti-eatv 
of  Waitangi,  was  buried  alive,  with  fifty-four  of  his  adherents,  in  a 
land-slip  at  Taupo. 

At  this  time  matters  were  in  a  peaceful  condition,  when  another  div- 
turbance  broke  out  at  Wanganui,  where  most  of  the  disaffected  Macjris 
had  gathered  after  the  dispersal  of  the  Kangihaeata  and  Te  Kauparaha 
faction.  On  the  16th  April,  1847,  a  midshipman  belonging  to  H.M.S. 
"  Calliope  "  accidentally  shot  a  Maori  "  rangatira  "  through  the  che<^k. 
Maori  custom  demanded  revenge,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  house 
of  a  settler  named  Gilfillan,  6  miles  from  Wanganui,  was  raided,  ami 
his  wife  and  four  children  were  slaughtered.  The  assailants  w<»rt^ 
captured  by  the  "  friendlies  "  and  delivered  up  to  justice  and  four  were 
executed  after  trial  by  court-martial.  War  immediately  broke  out,  and 
on  the  19th  May  600  hostile  Maoris  swoopexl  down  on  the  settlement. 
Their  attack  was  bravely  resisted,  and  after  pillaging  the  town  the 
assailants  retired  to  a  position  about  3  miles  distant.  Meanwhile  th>' 
Governor  received  news  of  the  position  of  afEairs,  and  reinforcements 
were  despatched  to  the  scene.  After  a  few  indecisive  struggles  the 
natives  abandoned  the  campaign,  naively  saying,  "  We  cannot  remain 
any  longer  ;  we  must  go  and  plant  our  po.tatoes." 

During  the  troublous  period,  from  the  sacking  of  Kororareka  to  th*- 
conclusion  of  hostilities  at  Wanganui,  close  upon  a  million  of  mont^y 
was  expended,  while  the  casualties  comprised  eighty-five  soldiers,  seamen, 
and  militia  killed,  and  1G7  wounded.  The  colony  now  entered  up<.»n  n 
period  of  comparative  repose,  and  enjoyed  it  for  about  fourteen  years. 

Immediately  on  bis  first  arrival  at  Wanganui,  while  skirmishing  wa> 
going  on  between  the  forces  and  the  natives,  the  Governor  received 
certain  official  despatches,  by  which  he  obtained  the  first  intelligence 
tliat  the  British  Parliament  had  bestowed  a  new  Constitution  on  ye^v 
Zealand,  aud  that  fresh  mcxies  of  dealing  with  native  lands  were  to  Ik* 
adopted  concurrently  with  the  new  institutions.  These  despatches  had 
already  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  contained  language  re- 
lating to  tbe  rights  of  the  Maoris  to  their  lands  calculated  to  provoke  a 
breach  of  the  peace  between  the  two  races ;  and  it  appeared  that 
language  similar  in  tone  and  meaning  had  been  employed  during  the 
debate  in  Parliament  on  the  new  Constitution,  and  had,  moreover, 
been  republished  in  the  English  newspapers  which  arrived  in  the  Colony 
at  the  same  time  as  the  despatches.  Captain  Grey  regarded  it  as  quite 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  intention  to  deprive  the  Maoris  of  their 
lands,  which  appeared  in  the  new  line  of  policy  proposed  for  adoption, 
would  undo  all  the  work  of  conquest,  lead  to  a  great  national  com- 
bination of  the  whole  of  the  native  tribes,  and  thus  bring  about  a  lonj;. 
destructive,  and  costly  war.  He  therefore  considered  it  his  duty  t<» 
return  the  despatches,  and  the  charter  that  came  with  them,  to  the 
Home  Government,  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered, and  also  that  delay  might  be  obtained  in  the  promulgation  and 
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•nforeement  of  laws  which  it  was  to  be  feared  would  give  rise  to  serious 

amplications,  if  not  to  great  national  calamities. 

The  centre  of  the  North  Island  was  occupied  by  the  Waikato,  the 
X^cimaniapoto,  and  the  Ngaiteraangi  nations — three  great  tribal  con- 
r^^eractes,  comprising  many  thousands  of  armed  men.  At  irregular 
•ii'^taoces  along  the  western  and  eastern  sea-coasts  were  situated  isolated 
ind  practically  defenceless  European  settlements.  The  Tamaki  district 
mkI  the  shores  of  the  Manukau  formed  the  road  by  which  the  northern 
lA  the  southern  tribes  went  to  wage  war  with  one  another,  and  the 
'^'ivenior  resolved  to  occupy  this  highway  of  warriors,  which  was  much 
•'»•>  near  the  capital  to  be  consistent  with  the  lattei'^s  safety.  When  the 
-tilement  of  Kororareka  had  been  looted  and  burnt,  the  people  of 
Auckland  became  absolutely  panic-stricken  at  their  own  town's  defence- 
•^NCiindition  ;  and  now,  peace  being  insured,  the  time  seemed  opportune 
'  •  pronde  for  the  permanent  safety  of  the  capital  against  attack  from  a 
^  urherly  direction.  To  accomplish  this,  Captain  Grey  obtained  from 
iinslaQd  z.  number  of  discharged  soldiers,  who  were  enrolled  for  seven 
•*rs'  service  in  New  Zealand,  and  stationed  in  four  settlements  around 
Acckland.     Each  man  had  built  for  him  a  cottage  on  an  acre  of  land,  and 

•Q.d,  on  the  completion  of  seven  years'  service,  obtain  from  the  Govem- 
^*llt  5  acres  more.  The  first  detachment  of  the  new  force,  which 
tame  known  as  the  "New  Zealand  Fencibles," arrived  in  October,  1847 ; 
i."J  in  a  few  months  this  military  colony,  with  the  wives  and  children 
'^  it>  members,  numbered  2,000  persons.  This  was  an  admirable  piece 
•?  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  and  did  much  towards 

i\nng  the  fears  of  the  unwarlike  section  of  Auckland's  inhabitants. 

For  his  success  in  setting  things  generally  to  rights  in  New  Zealand, 

'  »ptain  George  Grey  was  knighted.     On  February  the  26th,  1848,  Lord 

•rev  wrote  to  his  namesake,  saying, — "  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 

'  a>municating  to  you  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of 

ocr  being  a  Knight  Commander  in  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Order  of 

• "  Hath,  for  rhe  great  ability  and  success  with  which  you  have  admin- 

Hen^d  the  affairs  both  of  South  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand."  When 

1  p  time  for  his  investiture  arrived,  the  new  Knight  pleased  the  Maoris 

tunf-nsely  by  choosing  for  his  esquires  the  friendly  chiefs  Tamati  Waka 

N^nif  and  Te  Puni;  indeed,  the  Maoris  began  to  regard  the  "Pakeha 

^Un;ratiFa"  with  an  affection  and  an  esteem  that  in  some  instances  well- 

^^h  approached  idolatry. 

On  the  establishment  of  tranquillity  the  Governor  undertook  the  for- 
lAtion  of  roads,  useful  alike  in  peace  or  in  war,  and  employed  the 
'Stives  upon  their  construction.  He  also  settled,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
'itstanding  law  claims.  Nor  did  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
-^Uom  escape  his  attention.  He  saw  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
I'r  their  chUdren,  and  advised  them  even  on  matters  pertaining  to  their 
.^Ith, 

Having  chastised  and  educated  the  Maoris,  Sir  George  turned  his 
-u^Dtion  to  the  .great  question  of  colonisation.  During  his  administration^ 
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the  whole  of  the  South  (or  as  it  is  unnecessarily  and  officially  called,, 
the  Middle)  Island,  and  several  valuable  districts  in  the  North  Island, 
were  purchased  from  the  tribes  by  Messrs.  McLean,  Mantell,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  thrown  open  for  settlement,  ^iany 
of  the  natives  were  employed  in  public  works,  such  as  road-baking, 
barrack-building,  and  the  rough  work  of  engineering;  others  were 
enrolled  as  policemen ;  and  several  ''  rengatiras"  were  appointed  magis- 
trates to  try  cases  between  their  own  countrymen.  The  payments  th& 
Maoris  received  for  land  were  frequently  made  in  instalments  of  stock,, 
and  every  encouragement  was  given  them  in  the  pursuit  of  industry 
and  peace.  Hospitals  were  erected  for  them,  and  the  Governor  strove 
to  instil  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  sanitation.  Under  these 
ohanged  conditions,  immigration  began  slowly  to  revive.  The  Company's^ 
settlements  at  Wellington,  Wanganui,  New  Plymouth,  and  Nelson, 
which  had  been  in  a  drooping  condition,  now  began  to  expand.  Otago  was 
settled  in  1848 ;  or  rather,  a  commencement  of  the  work  of  colonisation 
in  that  district  was  made  in  the  month  of  March  in  the  year  named,  by 
the  arrival  at  Port  Chalmers  of  two  emigrant  ships,  sent  out  by  the 
Otago  Association  for  the  foundation  of  a  settlement,  by  persons  belong- 
ing to,  or  in  sympathy  with,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1849, 
the  <*  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  as  they  are  facetiously  called,  made 
preparations  for  their  Utopian  descent  upon  the  shores  of  the  South 
Island.  In  that  year  was  formed  in  England  "The  Canterbury 
Association  for  Pounding  a  Settlement  in  New  Zealand.^  On  the 
16th  December,  1850,  the  first  emigrant  ship  dispatched  by  the 
Association  arrived  at  Port  Cooper,  and  the  work  of  opening  up  the 
adjoining  country  was  set  about  in  a  systematic  fashion,  the  intention 
of  the  promoters  being  to  establish  a  settlement  complete  in  itself,  and 
compoi^  entirely  of  members  of  the  then  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.  The  sites  for  the  settlements  of  Otago  and  Canterbury 
were  secured  by  (rovemor  Grey,  who  was  present  at  Lyttelton  Harboui 
to  receive  the  immigrants  when  they  landed. 

The  period  was  one  mainly  of  peace  and  preparation;  but  there  were, 
nevertheless,  excursions  and  alarms,  though  they  generally  resulted  in  a 
resort  to  the  ordinary  process  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  both  trouble  and 
danger  had  to  be  incurred  in  order  to  bring  the  Maoris  into  line,  and 
induce  them  to  submit  their  customs  and  traditions  to  British  ideai 
of  right  and  legal  usage. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1850,  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  gave 
up  its  chaHer  of  incorporation  to  the  Crown.  No  clear  statement  oi 
its  financial  affiiirs  appears  ever  to  have  been  published.  It  is  stated  bj 
its  enemies  to  have  received  nearly  a  million  of  money,  all  of  which  -wsa 
spent  save  some  £30,000  sterling,  and  to  have  been  indebted,  both  tc 
its  shareholders  and  the  Crown,  at  the  time  of  relinquishing  business 
to  the  extent  of  about  £500,000  sterling.  Nevertheless,  Crown  aiw 
colonists  were  alike  indebted  to  the  Company.  For  the  first,  it  ha< 
preserved  New  Zealand  from  liccoming  a  penal  settlement  of  France 
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the  interests  of  the  second  it  .had  safegoarded,  at  a  loss  both  of  life  and 
money,  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  miasionary  policy  and  the  rapacity  of 
the  protected  Maoris.  However,  the  sam  of  £236,000,  owing  to  the 
GcremiDent  by  the  Company,  was  cancelled,  and  another  amount  of 
£268,370  was  made  a  charge  on  the  lands  of  the  Qolony. 

In  the  jear  1B51-2,  the  Australian  gold  discoveries  took  place,  and 
gave  a  muted  impetus  to  trade,  agriculture,  and  every  branch  of 
industry  in  1m ew  .2^eala&d ;  though  they  also  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
from  the  islands  a  certain  portion  of  the  settlers,  who  were  impatient 
of  the  idow  methods  of  malong  a  fortune  offered  by  culture  of  the  soil, 
and  who  hastened  to  the  continent  to  participate  in  the  realisation  of 
the  Aladdin's  dream  which  was  luring  with  equal  potency  the 
ulventurens  of  civilised  Europe,  and  of  uncivilised  Asia. 

In  the  year  1652  a  representative  Constitution  was  granted  New 
Zealand  under  the  Imperial  Act,  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  72,  framed  by  Sir 
John  Fakington,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  was  mainly  guided  in  hia 
task  by  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  Sir  Greorgo  Grey. 
Under  the  measure,  six  provinces  were  created,  namely  Auckland, 
Wellington,  Nelson,  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  Taranaki,  the  Govemor 
defining  their  boundaries. 

The  mention  of  Otago  and  Canterbury  as  provincial  districts  so 
farly,  as  defined  in  the  Constitution  Act,  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  they  were  already  of  political  consequence.  This,  however,  was 
Dot  so.  In  marking  their  boundaries  Sir  George  Grey  was  engaged 
more  in  providing  for  future  expansion  than  for  meeting  present  n^eeds. 
The  first  Otago  pioneers  landed  at  Port  Chalmers  on  the  22nd  March, 
1848,  from  the  ''John  Wickliffe."  A  second  emigrant  ship,  the  *'  Philip 
Lang,"  arrived  on  the  15th  April  following.  The  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  these  vessels  comprised  a  colony  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  their  leader 
being  Captain  CargiU,  a  Peninsular  veteran,  and  a  descendant  of  Donald 
Car^lL  The  town  of  Invercargill  still  preserves  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  Dunedin.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1898  Otago  celebrated  her  jubilee, 
and  that  Captain  Cai^H's  son  was  then  Dunedin's  mayor.  For  years, 
however,  the  progress  of  the  new  settlement  was  slow,  and  it  took  the 
colonists  a  long  time  to  win  their  way  through  to  tlie  more  fertile 
country  which  lay  beyond  the  rugged  bilk  that  fronted  the  sea.  The 
newcomers  were  intensely  Scotch,  but  hEtenr  the  character  of  the 
settlement  changed,  though  slowly.  The  Scotch  element  did  not  disappear, 
<>ven  in  the  wave  of  gold  seekers  that  swept  over  the  island  in  1861 ; 
ami  it  has  not  disappeared  yet,  although  it  is  much  modified.  The  first 
pioneers,  or  "  old  identities,"  are,  however,  becoming  rarer  with  every 
year,  and  some  aspects  of  Dunedin  are  almost  cosmopolitan. 

Very  different  from  Otago  was  the  sister  settlement,  Canterbury — 
the  most  conservative  attempt  at  colonisation  ever  recorded  in  the 
British  annals.  The  settlement  of  Canterbury  was  intended  to  be  an 
oversea  paradise  for  aristocratic  Anglicanism,  and  owed  its  existence  to 
the  late  Lord  Lyttelton.     The  price  of  land  in  the  Canterbury  block 
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was  put  down  at  £Z  per  acre ;  of  this  sum,  £\  was  to  go  to  the  support 
of  the  Church  and  the  advancement  of  education,  and  £2  was  to  be 
spent  in  the  work  of  developing  the  settlement.  The  idea  of  the 
"Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  was  that  of  the  transplanting  to  New  Zealand  of 
rural  England  as  it  then  was,  with  all  its  social  gradations,  from  an  earl 
and  a  bishop  on  the  top  to  a  sublimated  English  labourer  on  the  bottom. 
This  vision  of  the  impossible  would  not  materialise,  though  every  effort  was 
put  forth  to  make  it  do  so.  The  name  of  the  capital  of  the  province  is 
borrowed  from  an  ancient  seat  of  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  very 
streets  in  the  Old  World-flavoured  city  had  given  them  the  names  of 
Anglican  dioceses  throughout  the  world  ;  but  the  earl  and  the  bishop 
liked  not  the  hardships  of  pioneering,  and  quickly  turned  their  backs 
on  the  facts  that  confronted  a  young  country  which  had  to  deal  at  first 
hand  with  nature.  Nevertheless  the  settlement  throve  and  grew 
apace ;  though  not  in  the  way  its  founders  had  intended.  The  features 
of  the  South  Island  in  these  early  years  were  endowed  churche.s,  great 
pastoral  leasehold  properties,  wealthy  territorial  magnates,  and  the 
absence  of  a  Maori  question* 

The  Governor  was  sharply  attacked  for  his  administration  of  aflTairs. 
and  the  colonists  were  especially  incensed  with  him  for  his.  action  in 
shelving  the  Constitution  devised  for  them  by  Earl  Grey.  Nevertheless 
he  adhered  to  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  bickerings  and  onslaughts  stuck  steadily  to  his  work  and 
bought  land.  He  acquired  the  whole  of  the  South  Island,  and 
managed  to  lay  his  hands  upon  millions  of  acres  in  the  North  Island. 
Then  came  the  question,  should  it  be  sold  or  leased  to  the  settlers  1 
Up  to  the  year  1852  the  colonists  everywhere  except  in  the  north  dealt 
with  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  not  with  the  Crown  ;  but  now 
the  Company  was  no  longer — it  had  disposed  of  its  interests  to  the 
Crown  for  all  futurity.  Again,  the  Governor  brought  odium  upon 
himself,  by  insisting  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Church  endowment 
system ;  and  altogether  his  relations  with  the  white  population 
over  which  he  ruled  were  extremely  unliappy  at  this  period.  Grey, 
however,  made  a  blunder  in  the  framing  of  his  Land  Regulations 
in  1853.  Under  this  code  the  price  of  land  was  reduced  to  10s.  per 
acre  ;  but  no  limitations  were  put  upon  the  area  any  one  person  could 
acquire ;  consequently  the  island  soon  pressnted  a  spectacle  of  duc».l 
estates  and  royal  forests — immense  areas,  cheaply  purchased  by  wealth, 
and  locked  up  against  colonisation.  Grey  probably  did  not  foresee  this 
result  of  his  code,  but  it  was  destined  to  have  lasting  and  mischievous 
effects  on  the  future  of  the  Colony.  Nevertheless,  Grey's  wise  and 
steadfast  rule  in  other  respects  brought  prosperity  to  the  country,  and 
he  left  it  in  profound  peace.  The  European  population,  which  numbered 
12,774  in  1845,  had  increased  in  1853  to  30,678.  The  revenue  in  1845 
was  £12,899  ;  in  1853  it  amounted  to  £147,820.  The  Governor  left 
New  Zealand  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1853,  after  a  rule  of  eight 
He  was  only  33  years  of  age  when  he  undertook  to  restore 
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peace  and  order  to  a  country  sunk  in  the  mire  of  financial  difficulty 
and  vainly  waging  an  unsuccessful  war  :  when  he  left  that  country,  his 
task  was  fairly  and  honestly  completed,  though  at  the  expense  of  his 
popularity  among  his  own  countrymen. 

Lieutenant-Ck)lonel  Wynyard,  Commander  of  the  Forces,  became 
administrator  of  the  government  on  Sir  George  Grey*s  dejparture,  and 
brought  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  into  operation.  Colonel 
Wynyard's  rule  of  nearly  two  years  occupied  a  period  of  quiet 
progress,  though  at  one  time  something  like  a  Maori  rising  was 
threatened.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  discontent  caused  by  the 
alleged  inadequate  punishment  of  a  man  named  Huntley,  who  had  struck 
dead  a  native  woman  in  the  town  of  Auckland.  The  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter ;  but  the  dead  woman*s  kinsmen  clamoured 
for  the  life  of  the  slayer,  on  the  old  reckoning  of  blood  for  the  shedding 
Mt  blood.  However,  the  authorities  were  inflexible,  and  the  native 
feeling  gi-adually  subsided.  During  the  following  year  a  more  emphatic 
'iemonsti^tion,  occasioned  by  a  somewhat  similar  crime,  was  ended 
only  by  the  execution  of  the  criminal.  A  settler  named  Marsden  had 
killed  a  Maori  woman  while  he  was  suflering  from  an  attack  of  delirium 
fremensy  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  on  trial  and  formally  sentenced 
to  death.  There  was  an  unusual  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
►•xtreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  this  gave  rise  among  the  natives  to  a 
report  that  the  authorities  held  the  life  of  a  Maori  in  less  esteem  than 
that  of  a  white  man.  Just  about  this  time  the  native  mind  became 
farther  inflamed  by  the  murder  of  another  Maori  by  a  drunken  settler, 
and  300  men  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  woman  murdered  by  Marsden 
fuftde  a  demonstration,  and  thi'eatened  to  cut  down  the  flagstaff  from 
which  floated  the  British  ensign.  In  February,  1S56,  Marsden  was 
hanged,  and  the  Maori  sense  of  justice  satisfied. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  mainly  the  work 
♦»f  Sir  Geoi^e  Grey,  that  it  proved,  by  its  having  worked  without 
alteration,  and  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  well  for  twenty-two  years, 
that  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  colony  at  that 
time.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  upon  wliich  critics  of  the  Colony's 
f^iUtical  history  have  declined  to  agree.  Briefly  stated,  the  following 
Are  the  leading  characteristics  of  its  machinery: — A  Central  Parliament, 
'insisting  of  two  Chambers,  and  side  by  side  with  it  six  Provincial 
Councils  (one  Chamber);  over  the  Parliament,  a  Viceroy,  ruling 
rhrough  Ministers;  over  each  Provincial  Council,  a  Superintendent, 
'lected,  like  the  Council,  by  the  people  of  his  Province ;  each  Super- 
intendent to  have  a  small  executive  of  officials,  who  were  themselves  to 
^*  Councillors — a  species  of  Provincial  Cabinet;  the  Central  Parliament 
'  r  General  Assembly  to  have  an  Upper  House,  called  the  Legislative 
CfmnciJ,  to  be  elected  (in  Sir  George  Grey's  original  draft  of  the 
Constitution)  by  the  Provincial  Councils.  At  the  last-mentioned 
provision  the  Colonial  Office  demurred,  and  substituted  nomination 
^•y  the  Crown.     If  the  original  proposal  had  been  carried  into  effect, 
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'New  Zealand's  Senate  would  have  been  powerful  enough  absolutely 
to  eclipse  the  Lower  House.  The  latter  was  to  be  elective,  on  a  liberal 
though  not  universal  franchise.  Grey  did  not  set  his  own  machinery 
in  motion.  He  called  into  being  the  Provincial  (Council,  and  left  the 
summoning  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  to  his  successor.  The  first 
Parliament  <of  Kew  Zealand  was  summoned  by  proclamation,  dated 
January  liSth,  1854,  to  meet  upon  the  Queen's  Birthday  following.  Mr. 
Charles  Clifford,  of  Wellington,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  Mr.  William  Bwainson,  the  Attorney- Greneral,  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council.  No  sooner  had  the  General  Assembly  met 
than  a  difficulty  arose :  there  was  no  provision  made  in  the  Constitution 
Act  for  ministerial  responsibility,  the  measure  having  left  it  open  for 
the  Colony  to  select  the  form  of  its  Executive  Government ;  nor  had 
the  Colonial  Office  sent  the  Governor  instructions  on  the  subject.  The 
offices  of  Colonial  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General  were 
held  directly  from  the  Crown,  and  their  holders  formed  (and  were  deter- 
mined  to  form),  with  the  Governor,  the  Executive  of  the  Colony. 
Governor  Wynyard  took  refuge  from  his  difficulty  concerning  ministerial 
responsibility  by  inviting  to  the  Executive  Council,  Messrs.  James  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Henr^'-  Sewell,  and  Frederick  Aloysius  Weld — ^all  influential 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  James  Edward  Fitzgerald 
was  the  Colony's  first  Premier,  and  on  all  sides  it  is  agreed  that  he  wan 
entirely  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the 
introduction  of  Responsible  Government.  At  all  events,  the  arrange- 
ment  introduced  by  the  Governor  refused  to  work  with  even  a  semblance 
of  smoothness.  Within  a  few  weeks  Fitzgerald  was  at  loggerheads  with 
the  permanent  officials  of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  and  the  two  other  popular 
Ministers  resigned.  They  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer 
Forsaith  (formerly  a  sub-protector  of  the  native  population  and  Govern- 
ment  interpreter)  as  Premier,  with  Mes.srs.  Edward  Jemingham 
Wakefield,  William  T.  L.  Travers,  and  James  Macandrew  as  his 
associates.  This  combination  is  known  to  New  Zealand  political  histor}" 
as  the  **  Clean  Shirt  Ministry,''  because  its  leader  innocently  informed 
Parliament  that,  when  asked  by  the  Acting-Governor  to  form  an 
administration,  he  had  gone  upstairs  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt  before 
presenting  himself  at  Government  House.  The  "Clean  Shirt  Ministry  " 
lived  for  exactly  two  days. 

Affairs  were  now  at  a  deadlock,  but  a  compromise  was  at  length 
arrived  at :  Colonel  Wynyard  was  to  manage,  as  well  as  he  could,  with 
his  Patent  Officers  until  a  Bill  could  be  passed  and  assented  to  in 
England  establishing  Responsible  Government,  and  then  the  old  officials 
could  be  pensioned  off.  More  than  one  Ministry  resigned  office  before 
the  16th  September,  on  which  date  the  Parliament  was  prorogue<L 
The  address  to  the  Governor,  which  expressed  the  willingness  of  the 
House  to  grant  supplies  to  a  Government  conducted  by  the  ohl 
Executive — the  compromise  agreed  upon,  pending  instructione  from 
England  with  regard  to  Ministerial   responsibility — was  acted  upon^ 
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and  thus  several  Bills  became  law,  the  most  important  of  which  gave 
the  IVovinoiai  Councils  the  management  of  the  waste  lands  of  the- 
sereni  pfx)vinces.  Next  year  the  General  Assembly  began  business  on 
the  8th  August,  when  the  Aoting-Grovemor  informed  the  Parliament 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of 
KespoDsible  Government,  provided  the  Ck)lonial  Secretary,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  the  Attorney-General  were  pensioned;  and  that  no^ 
enactment  was  neoeasary  for  the  initiation  of  Responsible  Government,. 
as  the  pnu;ti<»  rested  on  usage  only. 

Notwithstanding  Acting-Governor  Wynyard's  expressed  eagemesK 
to  introduce  Besponstble  Government,  a  year  passed  by  before  the 
(^eral  Assembly  was  summoned;  and  then  it  transacted  merely 
fivmal  business,  as  His  Excellency  had  taken  upon  himself  to  ordain 
that  there  should  be  a  dissolution  prior  to  the  assignment  of 
4  responsible  portfolios.  Thus  the  matter  was  deferred  till  the  middle 
<<  the  year  1856,  when  Colonel  Wynyanl  had  left  the  Colony.  During 
iui  regime  there  had  been  little  native  trouble,  business  was  brisk,, 
^heep-faknning  in  the  South  Island  was  progressing,  and  New  Zealand 
*»  growing  prosperons  through  the  steady  demand  for  its  produce,, 
^ftn^t  about  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia. 

Colonel  Thomas  Gk)re  Browne,  C.B.,  the  next  GoTemor,  took  up 
the  reins  of  office  on  the  6th  September,  1855.  On  the  15th  he 
pforqgued  Parliament,  to  enable  the  people  to  elect  members^ 
^  whom  responsible  ministers  could  be  chosen.  The  new  General 
A.'Hembly  met  at  Auckland  in  May,  1856.  In  the  new  House  of 
Hepresentatives,  Mr.  CliiTord,  of  Wellington,  was  again  chosen  Speaker. 
Fmm  the  7ih  May  to  the  2nd  June  three  Ministries  succeeded  one 
soother.  The  first  passed  a  Pension  Bill,  granting  the  officers  appointed 
<?  tbe  Crown  two-thirds  of  their  salaries  as  retiring  allowances  ;  and 
iearing  things  clear  for  the  exercise  of  ministerial  responsibility.  The 
^rd,  or  Stafford  Ministry,  held  office  for  ov^r  five  years,  and  was. 
inslromental  in  giving  a  permanent  trend  to  the  course  of  New 
Zealand's  political  history  On  its  first  meeting,  in  1854,  the  General 
Assembly  had  quickly  shown  that  it  was  broadly  divided  into  two  strongly 
iBarked  parties — the  "  Centralists  "  and  the  ''  Provincialists,"  or  those 
T^  desored  the  General  Assembly  to  be  paramount  in  all  political 
lutten,  and  those  who  were  jealous  of  its  power,  and  desired  that  both 
the  gea^al  and  local  functions  of  the  Colony  should  be  managed  by  the 
Praviiidal  Councils.  Edward  William  Stafford,  the  organiser  of  the 
^  stable  Ministry,  was  a  "  Centralist " ;  but  he  held  nc^  office  himself 
Waome  six  montlus  after  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  in  June,  1856,. 
^^nming  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  month  of  November 
foiiowing.  Mr.  Stafford  and  three  practising  lawyers  divided  the  port- 
^•iioa  aoMMig  them,  the  others  being  Messrs.  Whittaker,  Richmond,  and 
'^^'cU.  Before  leaving  England,  Colonel  Browne  had  had  an  interview 
vitfa  Lord  Elgin,  the  ex* (Governor-General  of  Canada,  who  impressed 
Bpt4i  ihe  outgoing  official  the  advisableness  of  absolutely  and  docilely 
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following  the  advice  of  hiH  i*e8ponsible  Ministers;  and  this  the  new 
Governor  intended  implicitly  to  da  But  the  most  troublesome  f une 
tions  of  government — ^the  purchase  of  land  and  the  conduct  of  all 
matters  specially  affecting  the  natives — were  still  left  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Queen's  representative.  Ministerial  responsibility  hert 
stopped  short.  These  were  affairs  of  Imperial  concern,  and,  as  such, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was  counselled  to  take 
the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  but  not  necessarily  to  follow  it.  The  Native 
Department  remained,  therefore,  practically  a  secret  service,  and  on  the 
shoulders  of  Grovemor  Browne  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  involviri*^ 
the  Colony  in  the  disastrous  wars  that  began  in  1860,  and  continues), 
with  intermittent  spasms  of  troubled  peace,  until  1870. 

About  the  time  when  the  General  Assembly  first  met  in  Auckland, 
and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  was  handed  over  to  the  white 
population,  the  native  mind  formulated  two  distinct  aspirations :  one 
was  the  provision  of  a  local  form  of  government  for  the  race ;  the 
other  was  the  prevention  of  further  alienation  of  tribal  lands.  Both 
these  desires  of  the  Maoris  were  regai'ded  by  the  dominant  whites  as 
inimical  to  the  welfare  and  the  progress  of  the  countr}^  The  natives 
might  have  been  led,  but  they  could  hardly  be  repressed ;  and 
Governor  Browne  was  incompetent  to  direct  the  movement  which 
had  for  goal  a  sovereign  chieftainship  over  a  united  Maori  nation. 
The  King  aspiration  was  a  conundrum  to  him  ;  and  he,  unfortunately, 
essayed  its  solution  at  the  wrong  end.  It  began  to  assume  mean- 
ing and  importance  shortly  after  the  Governor  arrived  in  the  Colony. 
In  native  affairs,  he  at  first  took  a  very  independent  attitude, 
and  assumed  a  right  of  personal  judgment  altogether  unjustiBed  by 
experience.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  this  ;  but  was  unfortunate 
in  his  advisers,  through  whose  eyes  he  soon  learned  to  look  at  all 
matters  of  public  policy — native  and  European.  Grey  could  have 
diverted  the  King  movement  into  a  useful  channel ;  Browne  drove  it 
into  a  rebellion  and  a  bloody  war.  As  early  as  1843,  disputes  between 
the  settlers  of  New  Plymouth  and  the  natives  as  to  the  ownership  of 
certain  lands  had  ended  in  Governor  Fitzroy's  deciding  that  territory 
acquired  by  a  tribe  through  conquest  did  not  altogether  pass  away  from 
the  vanquished,  but  that  the  latter  still  retained  some  *  claim.  As  a 
result  of  this  decision,  the  original  fugitives  from  Tai*anaki,  dispersed 
in  pre-historic  times  by  the  incursions  of  Te-Whero-Whero  and  various 
Waikato  chiefs,  began  to  drift  back  again  to  their  ancestral  holdings. 
Among  others  came  Te  Rangitake,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called, 
Wiremu  Kingi  (William  King),  chief  of  the  Ngatiawa,  with  600  followers 
from  Otaki,  to  settle  down  on  the  lands  of  their  forefathers  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Waitara  River,  ten  miles  from  New  Plymouth. 
These  returned  emigrants  had  a  strong  disinclination  to  part  with  their 
holdings  to  the  white  settlers,  who  were  particularly  anxious  to  purchase 
them.  Thft  native  communal  ownership  also  entered  into  the  difficulties 
that  confronted  the  new  Governor.     The  Taranaki  tribes  formed  an 
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anti-selling  league,  and,  in  order  to  invest  their  proceedings  with  due 

■anctity,  buried  a  Bible  in  the  ground,  and  raised  over  it  a  cairn  of 

^MH  to  mark  the  sacred  spot.      In  1854,  a   chief  named   Rawiri 

Waiaaa,  who  had  held  himself  aloof  from  this  association,  on  account 

of  his  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Government  as  an  assessor,  offered 

f»)r  sale  a  portion  of  the  Hua  block,  of  which  he  claimed  the  owner- 

sliip.   Now  this  chief  was  interested,  in  common  with  the  principal 

lajHiers,  in  the   remainder  of  the  block  ;  and  the  Government  Com- 

aiyioner  urged  him  to  dispose  of  his  entire  rights.     Waitere  Katatore, 

jod  the  other  representatives  of  the  tribe,  warned  the  Commissioner 

that  if  be  ventured  to  bring  the  surveyor's  chain  upon  the  land,   he 

^ould  have  to  come  with  an  armed  force,  as  they  were  resolved  to 

"^ist  the  sale  to  the  death.    The  Commissioner  was,  however,  insistent ; 

and  Rawiri  Waiaua,  yielding  at  length  against  his  better  judgment, 

momced  his  decision  to  sell  his  rights.     This  complaisant  part-owner 

-hereapon  assembled  his  fighting  men  and  took  the  chain  upon  the  land 

"iiflielf.    Waitere  Katatore  appeared  on  the  scene  at  the  head  of  sixty 

^wrioTH,  and  informed  Rawiri  Waiaua  that  he  had  better  desist.     The 

'itter  declined  to  take  the  proflFered  warning,  and  Katatore  commanded 

i<  men  to  fire  a  volley.     The  order  was  carried  out,  and  Rawiri  Waiaua 

jmJ  ^ven  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded.      The  trouble 

\W?ad  &r  and  wide,  panic  seized  the  settlers,  and  the  Government,  in 

-e  month  of  August,   1855,  sent  450  soldiers  of  the  58th  and  65th 

^iiments,  under  Major  Nugent,  to  New  Plymouth.      Governor  Grey 

a1  then  left  for  England  about  eight  months,  and  Colonel  Wynyard, 

•ne  officer  administering  the  Government,  followed  the  troops  to  New 

Hjmouth,  accompanied  by  Tamati  Waka  Nene,  Te  Whero-  Whero,  and 

Tr  Puni,  all  three  faithful  allies  of  the  British.      The  Acting-Governor 

<'^^>!»tigated  the  circumstances  of  the  affair,  but  declined  to  avens^e  the* 

'.^th  of  Rawiri  Waiaua,  on  the  ground  that  that  chief  had  been  killed 

t  T  ofering  to  sell  land  to  which  he  possessed  no  title.      A  force  of  250 

>'idiers  was,  however,  left  at  New  Plymouth  for  the  protection  of  the 

'^ilement.     The  inter-tribal  war  was  then  resumed  by  the  natives,  the 

'Wrnment  remaining  quiescent.     In  due  course,  Waitere  Katatore 

'■^\  his  half  brother  were  treacherously  murdered  by  a  chief  named 

I'M  i\^Mac\  who  was  allowed  to  go  free.      Guerilla  fighting   now 

*"  ntinued  for  about  two  years.     In  the  encounters  that  took  place, 

MtT  natives  were  killed  and  100  wounded   before  a  truce  between 

'>  brflligerents   was  made  in  the  month  of  December,  1856.     The 

^j-jvenunent  then  recognised  that    it    had    made  a  mistake   in   not 

':;>fTeiiing,  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  North  Island  were  invited 

7  the  authorities  to  a  conference  with  the  Governor  on  native  affii^irs,  at 

S  •himaramay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland.     About  fifty  of  tht* 

'^i  ^  rangatiiss "  attended,  but  as  the  inaugural  address  was,  in  thp 

-^x.  a  ^Mcifld   argument  in  support  of  the  sale  of  land,  the  MaoriK 

"larded  the  whc^  proceedings  as  a  crafty  attempt  to  out-mano^uvre- 

*^>z^  and  more  Iiann  than  good  was  done  by  the  meeting.     Meanwhile 
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A  movement  of  the  utinost  importance  was  making  ffllent  but  strong 
headway  among  the  natives.     To  weld  into  a  homogeneous  whole  the 
tribes  leagueil  together  to  prevent  the  sale  of  native  lands,  a  number  of 
the  leading  Waikato  chiefs,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Tarapipi 
•(Wiremu  Tamihana),  usually  known  as  William  Thompson,  determineil 
to  elect  a  king.     Drunkenness  and  its  sequent  evils  were  sapping  the 
vitality  of  the  race.     The  lands  of  the  tribes  were  slipping  from  their 
weakening  grasp.      Before    the   war  the  Maori  was  alleged  to    be 
equal  with  his  European  fellow  subjects  of  the  Queen.     In  reality 
he   was   looked   upon  as   an  inferior  and   a  vanquished  alien,   and 
treated  with  contempt.     The  most  enlightened  of  the  native  chiefs, 
anxious   for   the    salvation  of  their  countrymen,    determined   to  set 
up  a  central  authority  of  their  own,  empowered  to  arrest  some  of  the 
evils  threatening  the  continuance  of  the  Maori  race.     The  King  move- 
ment began  to  take  shape  in   1853,  when  a  chief  named  Matehe  Te 
Whiwhi  set  out  for  Otaki  with  several  other  leading  "rangatiras,"  and 
visited  Taupo  and  Rotorua  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  more  powerful 
tribes  to  the  election  of  a  sovereign  of  native  blood,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  some  kind  of  recognised  government  in  the  central  districts  of 
the  North  Island,  where  Europeans  had  not  then  settled ;  but  jealousy 
of  his  own  assumed  pretensions  defeated  the  success  of  Matene  To 
Whiwlii's  mission.     The  time  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  ripe,  and  the 
**runanga,"  which  met  to  consider  the  project^  issued  the  following  letter 
to  their  countrymen: — "Listen  all  men  !    The  house  of  New  Zealand  is 
one.     The  rafters  on  one  side  are  the  Piakeha ;  those  on  the  other,  the 
Maori ;  the  ridge-pole  upon  which  both  rest  is  God.     Let  therefore  the 
house  be  one.     That  is  all ! "     However,  the  necessity  for  some  form 
of  central  government  in  the  districts  inhabited  exclusively  by  the 
Maoris  did  not  disappear  with  the  enunciation  of  this  oracular  utter- 
ance; and   even  the  white  settlers  recognised  as  much.     Indeed,  so 
absolutely  was  the  large  and  thickly  populated  Waikato  district  left  to 
its  own  devices,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ash  well,  a  missionary  stationed  at 
Taupiri,  stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives, 
that  during  nineteen  years  prior  to  the  King  movement  he  could  not 
remember  more  than  three  or  four  visits  to  the  territory  by  any  officials ; 
<and  other  districts  again  had  not  received  even  that  small  meed  of 
attention.     In  a  memorandum  dated  May  25th,  1861,  Governor  Browne 
stated  that  "  some  of  the  most  populous  distzicts,  such  as  Hokianga 
and  Kaipara,  have  no  magistrates  resident  amongst  them  ;  and  many, 
8uch  as  Taupo,  the  Ngatiruanui,  Taranaki,  and  the  country  about  the 
East  Cape,  have  never  been  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Government. 
The  residents  in  these  districts  have  never  felt  that  they  are    the 
subjects  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  have  little  reason  to  think  that 
the  Grovemment  of  the  Colony  cares  at  all  about  their  welfara"     Sir 
George   Grey  bore  somewhat  similar  testimony.      Writing    to    the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  6th  December,  1861,  he  said:  "Ten  veai^ 
flince,  the  urgent  necessity  of  introducing  simple  municipal  institutions 
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among  tfaem  (the  Maoris)  was  pointed  out,  and  the  "first  step  taken  to 

i^fer  their  disputes  to  our  courts ;  but,  though  various  proposals  have 

been  made  for  fiusilitating  a  further  advance  towards  these  objects, 

the  matter  has    been  practically  left  nearly   where   it  then   was.'' 

Briefly  stated,  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  W  aitangi  had  been  simply 

ignored  by  the  British  authorities.     The  measure  spoken  of  by   Sir 

G«orge  Grey  as  a  first  step  towards  inducing  the  natives  to  refer  their 

<iispate8    to    European    courts,    was     an    ordinance    for   appointing 

Kesident  Magistrates  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  between 

white  colonists  and  Maoiia  in  claims  where  the  amount  sued  for  did 

not  excefd  the  sum  of  £20  sterling.     There  were,  however,  no  means 

provided  for  enforcing  judgment  in  those  cases  in  which  the  native 

was  the  losing  party.     For  dealing  with  cases  of  exclusively  native 

lii&putes,  a  number  of   **rangatiras"  were  appointed    assessors,  each 

party  to  the  suit  being  at  liberty  to  select  one  assessor  to  sit  in 

jadgment  conjointly  with   the  magistrate.     The  useful  work  done  by 

these  Ck)urt8  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  Government  made  little 

efort  to  improve  matters.     The  cost  deterred  it,  for  all  the  revenues  of 

the  colony  were  needed  for  the  purposes  of  settlement  and   white 

administration.      Then,   again,   the  Imperial  Crovemment  considered 

that  it  had  done,  and   was  doing,  quite  enough  for  the  colony,  in 

bearmg  the  expense  of  the  military  establishment;   and  declared  that 

it  had  no  funds  to  spare  to  throw  away  upon  the  nativea     So  the 

policy  pursued  was  the  only  one  possible  under  the  circumstances, 

namely,  that  of    abstention  from   interference  in  all  purely   Maori 

concerns.      Nevertheless,  some  attention  was  paid  to  the  natives  by 

the  authorities.     A  liberal  distribution  was  made  of  blankets,  sugar, 

flour,  and  other  articles  of    white  "trade,"  in    order   to  win   over 

and   attach    to    British    interests    the   leading    chiefs.      This   eSbrt 

at  native    conciliation    has    been     sufficiently    jeered    at   by     the 

nnsympathetic,  as  "  The  Flour  and  Sugar  Policy ; "  yet  in  the  days  of 

its  employment  it  served  a  by  no  means  useless  purpose.     Of  course,  as 

time  went  on  it  became  less  effective,  as  the  noisiest  natives  were  the 

redpients  of  the  largest  bribes  to  induce  good   behaviour.     Excessive 

kindness  to  any  one  section  of  the  Maoris  irritated  its  neighbours ;  and 

tribal  wars  beoime  affairs  of  eveiyday  occurrence.     One  reflective  chief 

described  these  quarrels  as  "  a  river  of  blood"  flowing  through  the  land» 

Wiremu  Tamihana  Tarapipi  managed  to  Bave  his  tribe  from  the  utter 

demoralisation  of  drunkenness  only  by  ejecting  almost  every  white  man 

linng  among  his  people.     Even  the  "Fakehas''  who  had  married  Maori 

women  were  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  reflation,  but  had 

to  go,  and  leave  their  families  behind  them  ;  and  though   the  chie^ 

f«rmitted  the  settlement  of  a  few  mechanics,  by  whose  skill  he  expected 

to  profit^  such  as  were  allowed  this  privilege  had  to  sign  a  bond  to 

P*y  XI  for  every  native  found  drunk  on  their  premises.     Among  the 

tnbes  where  this  precaution  was  not  taken,  drunkenness  was  greatly  on 

^e  increase 
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Matene  Te  Whiwhi  Lad  failed  to  secure  the  definite  acceptance  of 
his  proposals  in  1853 ;  but  the  King  mov^einent,  nevertheless,  silently 
progressed.  In  May,  1854,  another  great  "runanga"  was  called  to- 
gether at  Manawapou,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ngatiruanui  nation.  At 
the  place  of  meeting  a  council  hall  was  built,  120  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide,  with  two  entrances.  This  building  was  called  **  Taiporohenui,'' 
or  "  The  Finishing  of  the  Matter."  There  a  league  for  the  preservation 
of  the  native  lands,  similar  to  that  of  Taranaki,  was  formed,  and  h 
tomahawk  was  passed  round  to  signify  that  all  would  agree  to  put  ta 
death  any  leaguer  who  should  depart  from  the  purpose  of  the  compact. 
In  the  year  1856,  Te  Heu  Heu,  who  had  adopted  his  brother's  name  on 
succeeding  him  in  the  Taupo  chief  tan  cy  ten  years  before,  called  together 
another  "  runanga."  The  French  Standard  was  hoisted,  and  several 
schemes  were  discussed  for  the  preserv'-ation  of  Maori  autonomy.  No  con- 
clusive decision  was,  however,  arrived  at,  although  it  was  distinctly  pn>- 
posed  that  Potatau  Te  Whero  Whei-o,  the  great  chief  of  the  Waikatos^ 
should  be  made  King.  True,  he  was  now  broken  and  enfeebled,  but  he 
had  once  been  a  famous  warrior  and  a  man  of  might  and  *'mana."  The 
chiefs  concerned  in  the  movement  disclaimed  hostility  to  Queen  Victoria, 
but  they  determined  to  sell  no  more  land.  They  would  not  permit  the 
Queen's  writ  to  run  beyond  their  frontier  boundary,  or  boats  and 
steamers  to  navigate  their  streams.  There  was  some  wild  talk  also  of 
driving ^the  "  Pakehas"  into  the  sea;  but  this  was  confined  strictly  to 
their  own  council  meetings.  Tlius,  after  years  of  argument,  speech- 
making,  negotiation,  and  discussion,  the  Maoris  were  on  the  eve  o£ 
taking  the  final  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  native  monarchy.  And 
the  Government  allowed  the  movement  to  drift  away  into  vicious 
channels,  instead  of  controlling  it.  Serious  blunders  were  made  about 
this  time  by  the  authorities  ;  and  Wiremu  Tamihana,  who  was  still  open 
to  conciliation,  was  eflfectually  estranged  by  an  act  of  official  stupidity. 

It  is  alleged  by  historians  who  sympathise  with  the  King  movement 
that  the  choice  of  Potatau  Te  Whero  Whero  as  the  Maori  monarch  was 
politic,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  ambitious  of  the  dignity,  and  was, 
therefoi-e,  unlikely,  like  Matene  Te  Whiwhi,  to  inspire  jealousy  in  the 
confederating  chiefs,  and  that,  moreover,  he  offered  instead ,  to  act 
as  arbitrator  in  land  disputes.  Wiremu  Tamihana,  determined  in 
overcome  the  old  chief's  scruples,  summoned  the  tribes  of  the  Waikatd 
nation  to  meet  at  Bangiriri  in  the  month  of  April,  and  instal  theii 
King.  Governor  Browne  recognised  the  political  significance  of  this 
"runanga,"  and  resolved  to  attend  it.  He  therefore  set  out  for  the 
Waikato  district  (the  King  Country  as  it  was  subsequently  called)  with 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Donald  McLean,  the  Native  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Richmond,  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  reached  Rangiriri  at  th^ 
same  time  as  Te  Whero  Whero,  in  whose  presence  the  leading 
"  rangatiras "  made  speeches  to  the  Governor.  They  asked  foi 
authorised  "runangas,"  a  European  magistrate,  and  laws  adapted  to 
their  circumstances.      The   Governor  replied  that  he   would   send  a 
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nagistnte  to  live  in  the  Wiuk»lo  district  £ar  the  purpose  of  making 
cireuit  viaiu  to  the  vanoos  n»tive  <^tlemeiiib6y  and,  vitii  the  aid  of  the 
Maori  assBBBorSy  ximiniatering  justice.  He  further  promised  to  have 
iramed  a  code  of  laws  appUcahle  to  the  native  requirements.  The 
people  ftwpmbled  at  the  ''runanga"  cried  out  '<  Hurrah/'  at  this 
&«Dnnoe,  and  wav^  their  bate.  Potatau  Te  Where  Whero  said 
that  the  Governor's  words  should  be  his  counsel  Colonel  Browne  theu 
rrtumed  to  Auckland,  hugging  the  delusion  that  he  had  settled  the 
JuDg  bttsiiieas  efiaotuallj.  Mr.  F.  D.  Fenton,  a  well-known  solicitor, 
«is  Beat  up  88  Resident  Hagistrate  for  the  Waikato  and  Waipa 
I^isiricts,  azMi  the  €k>vemor  regarded  the  affiur  as  ended.  In  fact,  he 
^^oBodered  that  bis  oS&cs  were  a  substitute  for  the  proposals  of  the 
Q^^es,  vhereas  they  ref$arded  His  Excellency's  action  as  commendatory 
ud  complimentarj.  They  saw  nothing  contradictory  in  essence 
kveen  the  declaration  of  their  nationhood  under  an  elective  monarch 
U  their  own  race  and  the  continuance  of  the  Queen's  authority  in  th» 
lad,  and  many  of  the  leading  whijte  citizens  holdiog  respcmsible  positions 
pi  the  cubny  thought  similarly.  The  Governor  returned  to  Auckland,. 
i«t  the  '^rana^ga  "  at  JEtangiriri  was  continued.  The  invited  came  in 
ficy  canoesy  and  the  conferenoe  was  inaugurated  by  the  men  of  the^ 
^'gatihaua  nation  forming  fofU'deep  in  the  military  fashion,  and  planting 
^  the  eeatre  of  a  huge  open  space  the  chosen  embl^n  of  Maori 
mereigntj — a  white  banner  with  a  red  border,  bearing  as  a  device 
t^o  red  crosses  symbolical  of  Christianity,  and  also  the  inscription, 
^'Potataa,  King  oC  New  Zealand."  About  200  Maoris  were  present  at 
'iiis  ceremony.  The  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  side  by  side  with  this 
»w  standard,  and  the  speakers  emphasised  the  assurance  that  the 
BOTement  for  Maori  monarchy  was  in  no  way  a  demonstration  of  dis^ 
ifection  tdwaids  KnglsJid's  Queen.  Then  for  several  days  much  talk 
Tu  indulged  in,  wkd  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  Ihumata,  a  native 
nUage  on  the  Manokau,  about  8  miles  from  Auckland,  where  another 
^-nioanga,"  at  which  Bishop  8elwyn  and  other  clei^men  were  present, 
vas  held.  This  meeting  ended  in  the  acceptance  of  Potatau  Te  Whero- 
Whero  as  King  of  the  new  Maori  nation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the^ 
i^coeatiy  sDade  monarch  abandoned  his  settlement  at  Mangare,  on  the 
who- aide  of  the  Manukau  Kiver  from  Onehunga,  and  went  up  to  live 
iii  tlw  Waikato  district  among  his  most  loyal  and  perfervid  subjects. 
At  N^arvawahia,  the  capital  of  "Maoriland,"  in  the  month  of  April, 
\*i^^,  Te  Whero  W^hero  was  formally  proclaimed  King  in  the  presence 
^  about  ^000  people,  and  saluted  as  "  Potatau  the  First."  It  is 
■^BCQfded  as  a  enrions  fact  that  his  pension  continued  to  be  paid  up  to 
^Lst  Mardi,  I860,  or  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  took 
pace  on  the  25th  June,  I860,  and  that  even  then  the  Govemment 
^<«tribated  towards  his  funeml  expensea  In  May,  I860,  a  grand 
"rnnanga"  «as  held  at  Ngaru^wahja  to  complete  the  establishment 
<i  the  Mfmarahy.  A  system  of  native  pdioe,  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
uanding  mxbuj  ware  esiled  into  being,  a  Parliament  or  Council  of 
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Chiefs  was  summoned,  village  ^^runangas"  for  the  admini£tration  ol 
justice  were  instituted,  and  funds  were  actually  got  together  for  the 
founding  of  a  native  newspaper.  After  the  death  of  "  Potatau  the 
First,"  his  son,  Matutaera,  was  proclaimed  King  by  Wiremu  Tamihana, 
under  the  title  of  "  Potatau  the  Second.'*  In  after  years  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Tawhiao,  by  which  he  is  historically  known.  For  a  couple 
of  decades  the  King  movement  was  destined  to  form  an  important 
factor  in  native  affaii*s. 

Governor  Browne  had  been,  in  the  meantime,  guilty  of  a  particular! \ 
foolish  act.  Events  were  rapidly  making  for  war,  and  a  certain  course 
of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  did  much  to  precipitate 
matters.  When  Grey  came  to  rule  over  New  Zealand,  his  first  ordiii 
ance  was  one  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  arms  to  tlic 
natives.  This  enactment  was  virtually  repealed  in  1857.  A  certain 
amount  of  smuggling  had  gone  on  in  spite  of  it.  The  Government, 
therefore,  should  have  spent  money  and  used  vigilance  in  enforcing  its 
regulations,  instead  of  adopting  the  insane  course  of  relaxing  theni. 
The  result  of  doing  the  latter  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  ol 
i^uns  and  the  quantity  of  powder  sold  to  the  disaffected  Maoris,  w^hc 
purchased  many  thousand  stands  of  arms  and  large  quantities  ol 
ammunition.  Ten  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  had  made  the  natiA  es 
comparatively  rich  through  the  supply  of  produce  to  the  Europeans 
Wiremu  Tamihana  (henceforth  known  historically  as  the  "  Ma  or 
King-maker")  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  all  that  went  on,  and  he 
subsequently  stated  that  "  every  vessel  from  Australia  brought  cheaj 
guns  for  the  Maori  trade." 

Governor  Browne  paid  a  visit  to  the  settlement  early  in  the  yeai 
1859,  and  declared  to  the  natives  that  he  intended  to  adopt  an  entirely 
new  policy  in  the  buying  of  native  lands,  and  to  deal  at  first  hand  \vitl 
individual  claimants,  disregardful  of  tribal  rights  and  the  influence}  oi 
the  "  rangatiras."  In  short,  the  misguided  Governor  wanted  to  enforce 
the  English  land  system  of  modem  times,  and  the  evolution  o 
generations,  on  a  race  of  people  whose  usages  regardinj?  land  t«nur< 
resembled  in  a  great  measure  those  in  vogue  among  the  Irish  under  th< 
Brehon  traditions.  When  the  new  land  policy  was  inaugurated  l>j 
the  Governor,  some  thirty  million  acres  or  more  had  been  purchasec 
from  the  Maori  owners  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  but  not  mon 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  peopL 
of  the  Taranaki  district  were  cramped  for  room,  and  looked  for  territory 
whereon  to  expand  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Waitara  River.  Thii 
legitimate  desire  brought  al)Out  a  condition  of  affairs  favourable  to  th< 
ignition  of  the  native  mind  by  the  spark  dropped  into  it  bj 
the  Waitara  land  purchase  in  1860.  Waitara  is  a  little  seapor 
in  the  Taranaki  district,  a  section  of  the  North  Island  where  th< 
feeling  concerning  land  purchase  had  always  been  especially  acut« 
Sufficient  territory  had  been  obtained  to  enable  this  settlemen 
(Waitara)   to    expand    into    a  strip  of    about    20   miles   along    th( 
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HA  (KMbst,  with  an  average  width  of  about  7  miles.  During  hiu 
\mt  to  the  district,  the  Governor,  therefore,  in  order  to  accom- 
nwdate  the  settlers,  invited  the  natives  to  dispose  of  their  lands. 
Iq  the  meantime  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  King  movement  so 
•  Q^^ossed  public  attention  in  the  central  districts  of  the  North  Island, 
that  the  new  trouble  smouldering  on  the  west  coast  almost  escaped  notice 
actil  it  burst  forth  in  the  blaze  of  war.  Friction  between  the  two  races 
m  this  part  of  the  Island  was  constant  and  severe  on  account  of  the 
-u-idj  refusal  of  the  Maoris  to  part  with  their  lands,  the  influence  of  the 
.Uti-iand-selling  League,  undei*  the  presidency  of  Wiremu  Kingi,  the 
ii>^  chief  of  the  Ngatiawa  nation,  being  actively  exercised  to  discour- 
i;'e  all  sales  of  his  p>eople's  territory.  In  1858  the  Taranaki  settlers 
\uA  fruitlessly  memorialised  the  General  Assembly  to  set  aside  the 
:nl«I  rights,  and  allow  such  natives  as  were  willing  to  dispose  of  their 
iii^iiWdual  claims  in  communal  lands  to  do  so.  Early  in  1859  Wiremu 
Kio|;i  sent  a  message  to  the  Governor,  declaring  that  no  more  land 
->m\d  be  sold  in  the  district  extending  from  New  Plymouth  to  Mokau, 
jul  requesting  him,  therefore,  to  entertain  no  proposal  for  the  sale  of 
uiive  lands  within  those  limits,  it  was  just  after  this  notification  of 
:iK'  great  anti-land-selling  chiefs  that  the  Governor  paid  his  diplomatic 
*iiit  to  New  Plymouth,  prepared  to  carry  his  new  land  policy  into 
"feet  no  matter  who  should  oppose  him.  At  a  meeting  with  the 
natives  he  stated  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the  purchase  of  land 
?hich  did  not  carry  an  undisputed  title,  but  neither  would  he  permit 
i^j  one  to  interfere  in  land  sales  who  had  not  an  interest  in  the  hold- 
uigs  under  offer.  The  Maoiis  are  alleged  to  have  misapprehended  his 
ueaning,  and  to  have  understood  that  his  intention  was  to  start  a 
at*  policy  by  treating  with  individuals,  disregarding  the  "mana"  of 
the  chiefs,  and  setting  aside  the  tribal  i*ights.  However,  there  was 
'en*  little  misapprehension  about  the  matter,  as  subsequent  events 
^hiiwed  that  the  natives  understood  him  only  too  well.  In  response 
'"  the  Governor's  invitation,  a  native  chief  named  Te  Teira,  or  Taylor, 
't  once  got  up  with  his  friends  and  offered  to  part  with  the  lands 
'jOO  acres)  which  they  were  occupying  at  Waitara.  It  appears, 
Siwever,  that  Teira  and  his  adherents  had  no  exclusive  right  to  this 
'iick  of  600  acres,  though  they  occupied  it.  The  land  belonged 
'o  the  Ngatiawa  nation,  and  was  endeared  to  the  people  by  his- 
'"rical  association,  being  their  first  landing  place  some  twenty-five 
•r  ihirty  generations  before.  Areas  had  been  allotted  them  by  their 
iDcestors  for  the  heads  of  different  families,  and  divided  into  sub- 
illocments  for  individual  holders.  Teira,  however,  pressed  his  offer, 
-^nd  Mr.  McLean,  the  Native  Secretary,  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
''ovemor  that  he  would  buy,  provided  a  good  title  could  be  made  out. 
The  Native  Department  and  the  Governor  sent  down  Commissioners, 
^ho,  with  Mr.  Parris,  the  land-purchaser  for  the  district,  spent  nearly 
a  jear  in  the  investigation  of  Teim's  title.  After  inquiry  they  decided 
•^oneoosly  that  the  native  vendor's  title  was  good,  and  that  Teira'a 
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party  had  a  right  to  sell  th«  knd,  and  the  Lead  chief  no  right  to 
interfere.  The  sale  was^  therefore,  completed  in  dae  course.  A  fait 
price  was  paid  for  the  block ;  and,  as  Wiremu  Kingi  thi^Ba/leiied  war, 
an  armed  force  was  sent  to  occapy  it.  Then  the  astute  chief  of  th« 
Kgatiawa  made  tbe  disputed  block  over  to  the  King  tribes,  and  he 
forthwith  became  their  ally.  They  did  not  <^nly  declare  war  against 
ihe  Government,  but  they  sent  their  new  prot^g^  numbers  of  volunteer 
iighting>men.  The  Governor,  blind  to  the  trend  of  events,  reported  to 
tbe  ScCTetary  of  State  that  while  be  did  not  fear  that  Wiremu  Kingfi 
would  continue  to  maintain  his  assumed  right,  he  had  made  every 
preparation  to  enforce  obedience  should  he  presume  to  do  so.  Wiremu 
Kingi  did,  however,  maintain  his  right,  and  from  this  maintenance  of 
his  "mana"  sprang  the  Taranaki  war  of  1860,  which  lingered  until 
May,  1861,  and  resulted  in  the  temporary  ruin  of  Taranaki.  The  land 
transaction  at  Waitara  is  known  historically  as  Governor  Browne's 
Bad  Bargain. 

Hostilities  broke  out  early  in  1 860.  On  the  20th  February,  in  that  year, 
surveyors  were  sent  out  to  mark  the  boundaries.  By  way  of  protest,  the 
Maoris  directed  some  of  their  most  ill-favoured  women  to  pull  up  the  pe^ 
and  cut  the  chain ;  though  no  violence  was  offered,  unless  the  unwelcoooe 
kisses  and  embraces  of  the  women  deserve  that  name.  Ten  days  later, 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  a  body  of  troops,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Murray,  marched  to  the  Waitara  block,  ten  miles  from  Ne^r 
Plymouth,  for  the  protection  of  the  surveyors.  During  the  night,  Kingi 'a 
party  built  a  ^^pa"  commanding  the  road,  and  stopped  an  escort.  Hie 
Governor  then  issued  a  manifesto  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  *'pA" 
on  the  pain  of  instant  punishment.  The  natives  evacuated  tlie  ^'pa," 
and  the  soldiers  destroyed  it.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  party  of  some 
seventy  natives  returned  and  built  a  stockade  on  the  disputed  block. 
H.M.S.  "Niger"  had  just  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  the  65th 
Begiment,  and,  on  the  17th  March,  Colonel  Gold  conveyed  to  the  froait 
a  detachment  of  artillery  and  three  guns,  210  men  of  the  65th  Regimen t> 
a  party  from  the  "Niger,"  with  a  rocket  tube,  twenty  mounted  volun- 
teers, and  a  company  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  Maoris  were  snnri- 
moned  to  surrender,  but  refused,  and  the  troops  opened  fire  with  shot  and 
shell.  This  was  the  first  irremediable  act  of  hostility  in  a  war  which  Dr. 
Featherstone  (the  Superintendent  of  the  Province  of  Wellington)  prcH 
nounced  to  be  unjust  and  unholy;  and  which  Sir  W.  Martin  (the  Chief 
Justice)  utterly  discountenanced.  On  the  night  following  the  attack^ 
the  troops  found  that  the  stockade  had  been  abandoned,  but  the  natives 
were  entrenching  themselves  in  stronger  positions,  and  were  well 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  settlers  left  their  homestead s^ 
and,  abandoning  the  open  country,  took  refuge  in  their  town  of  'Se-w 
Plymouth.  Their  women  and  children  were  mostly  ehipped  off  to  the- 
south  ;  the  men  armed  and  drilled  as  a  militia.  The  troops  also  fell 
back  on  New  Plymouth,  and  the  district  was  left  to  the  Maofris,  who 
ravaged  the  whole  country- side,  sweeping  away  the  labours  of  some 
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tventy  jear&  with  a  b«6om  of  smoke  and  fiame.  The  insurg^it  Ngatiawa 
<hid,  who  had  hitiieiio  held  aloof,  now  overtly  joined  the  moveiaent, 
while  the  poweirfal  Ngatiruantti  nation  also  threw  in  its  lot  with  th« 
nuUcoDtents.  On  the  Srd  Mardsk,  a  "pa''  on  Waireka  Hill  was  vmr 
saocessfoll J  atta^ed,  and  the  same  evening  the  Britii^  forces  fell  back 
on  New  Pljmoath.  Later  on  fresh  detachments  of  troops  arrived  from 
Australia,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  2,300  men  in  the 
tield,  iadnding  volanteers.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  succeeding 
•events  was  the  attack  in  June  on  the  Fuketakanere,  or  ''L  pa,"  so 
called  from  its  configuration.  In  this  engagement  the  British  sutifered  a 
loss  of  thirty-four  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  while  the  Maori  casualties 
Amounted  only  to  six  killed  and  eight  wounded.  By  this  time  New  Ply- 
mottth  was  in  a  state  of  close  siege,  and,  although  there  was  a  dense  forest 
near  the  town,  fuel  had  to  be  procured  from  Australia.  Major-General 
Pratt  now  <»me  over  from  Melbourne  to  supersede  Ck)k)nel  Gold  in  the 
•Ganmand,  and  brought  with  him  the  remainder  of  the  4(Hh  Regiment. 
For  some  time  no  deetaive  engagement  took  place,  until  the  conflict  at 
Mahoetahi,  when  the  enemy  lost  thirty-four  killed  and  fifty  wounded, 
while  the  British  casualties  were  four  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
Taiporotu,  the  rebel  leader,  was  killed  in  the  battle.  The  war 
tenninated  a  little  later  during  the  progress  of  the  siege  of  Pukerangiora, 
a  truce  being  negotiated  through  the  instrumentality  of  Wiremu  Tami- 
hana  Tarapipi.  It  has  been  computed  that  this  outbreak,  before  it  was 
bioiight  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  by  Sir  George  Grey,  cost  the  British 
ftixtv-seven  killed  and  143  wounded,  and  most  of  the  latter  died  of  their 
injuries  through  overcrowding  in  New  Plymouth  ;  while  upwards  of  200 
settlers  died  through  exposure.  The  total  cost  of  the* war  to  the  Imperial 
Government  was  about  £500,000 ;  while  tl>e  Colony'a  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  campaign  reMhed  a  total  of  £20,000.  The  direct  losses 
of  the  settlers  were  estimated  to  amount  to  over  £150,000. 

Sir  George  Grey  landed  at  Auckland  on  the  26th  September,  1861, 
for  a  second  time  to  undertake'  the  government  of  the  province, 
and  on  the  3rd  October  following  Colonel  Gore  B^wne  left  the  Colony. 
The  Stafford,  or  War  Ministry,  fell  in  the  month  of  July,  1861,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Fox,  or  Peace  Ministry.  Mr.  Fox  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  Wakefield  Land  Company,  and  an  ardent  agitator  for  responsible 
government.  He  had  long  been  an  opponent  of  Governor  Browne's 
native  policy,  and  now  exerted  all  his  influence  to  aid  the  new  viceroy 
in  obtaining  a  peaceful  settlement.  Sir  George  Grey  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform,  for  he  bad  not  only  to  contend  against  the  hostility  of 
the  Maoris,  but  also  to  placate  the  section  of  the  white  iK)pu]ation  who 
wished  to  cru.sh  native  resistance  by  an  aggressive  war.  For  more  than 
a  year  the  (Tovemor  and  Premier  sought  to  obtain  honourable  conditioi&s 
of  peace,  but,  unfortunately,  the  Governor  had  been  called  in  too  late, 
and  his  "mana''  had  lost  much  .of  its  old  power.  Early  in  the  term  of 
hLs  second  Government,  Sir  George  Grey  determined  that  the  division  of 
j&ufcborily  between  the  Governor  and  his  Ministers  should  be  swept  away. 
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and  that  upon  native,  as  well  as  upon  other  afiairs,  the  representative 
of  the  Queen  should  rely  solely  on  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Cabinet 
On  the  30th  May,  1862,  Imperial  control  over  Maori  legislation  wa.» 
finally  abolished.  Meanwhile,  matters  in  the  Waikato  country  wen 
very  unsettled,  and  a  visit  from  the  Governor  had  no  appreciable  effect 
In  1863,  the  Governor  left  Auckland  for  Ngaruawabia,  and,  althougl 
he  was  well  received  by  the  Maoris,  his  announcement  that  a  steamei 
was  coming  to  trade  on  the  Waikato  River  seemed  only  to  increase  th< 
mistrust  with  which  the  natives  regarded  all  advances  made  by  tht 
Government.  The  still  unsettled  Waitara  land  dispute  was  a  constan 
cause  of  imtation,  and  even  the  natives  of  the  King  country  wen 
divided  on  the  matter.  One  party,  led  by  Wiremu  Tamihana  Tarapipi 
Was  in  favour  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  but  Wiremu  Kingi  insisted  01 
the  retrocession  of  the  Waitara  land,  and  his  cause  was  warmly  espouset 
by  Manga  Rewi  Maniopoto,  chief  of  the  Ngatimaniapoto  nation.  Th( 
Governor  now  caused  the  title  to  the  land  to  be  carefully  examined,  anc 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  never  been  lawfully  acquired.  In  th( 
meantime,  a  body  of  natives  was  in  armed  occupation  of  a  block  of  lam 
at  Tataraimaka,  near  New  Plymouth,  which  really  belonged  to  th< 
settlers,  and  the  Maoris  refused  to  leave  it  until  the  Waitara  block  wai 
handed  over.  The  claim  of  the  Colony  to  the  Waitara  land  was  remove* 
by  proclamation  on  the  1 1th  May,  1863,  but  the  restitution  was  somehov 
delayed,  and  the  Ngatiruanui  still  refused  to  leave  Tataraimaka.  Tht 
Governor  tried  parleying,  but  without  avail,  and  then  resolved  01 
decisive  action.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  1863,  His  Excellency 
accompanied  by  General  Cameron  and  a  strong  force  of  military,  set  oui 
for  Tataraimaka  with  the  intention  of  recapturing  this  block,  besidei 
settling  the  Waitara  question.  The  natives  accepted  this  move  as  i 
prelude  to  war,  and  Rewi  and  his  supporters  at  once  took  action.  Th< 
police-barracks  and  a  newspaper  office  were  seized,  and  the  Residem 
Magistrate  dismissed.  Next,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  sui'prised  and  killec 
in  the  Taranaki  district,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  became  hopeless.  Ii 
spite  of  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  removing  all  claim  to  the  dispute< 
land,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  therefrom,  war  had  recommenced 
and  it  dragged  out  its  weary  length  over  a  period  of  three  years.  Sii 
George  Grey  had  received  notice  that  the  Maoris  intended  to  make  ai 
attack  on  Auckland,  and  resolved  to  forestall  them.  On  the  1 2th  Juli 
a  small  force  under  General  Cameron  occupied  a  position  on  the  KohercH 
heights,  overlooking  the  Waikato  River.  The  Maori  force  was  in  twt 
divisions,  one  of  which,  under  Manga  Rewi  Maniopoto,  occupied  th 
forest  of  Hunua,  whence  many  successful  attacks  were  delivered  on  thi 
colonial  levies.  Wiremu  Tamihana  Tarapipi  commanded  the  othei 
division,  which  marched  down  by  the  course  of  the  Waikato  to  oppoa 
the  invasion.  On  the  17th  July,  this  force  attacked  an  escort  of  thi 
18th  Regiment,  and  defeated  it,  killing  four  and  wounding  ten.  Oi 
the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  British  troops  at  Koheroa  defeate< 
a   Maori    detachment      After   another    slight    engagement  Cameroa 
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concladed  that  his  foes  were  of  no  mean  calibre,  and  decided  to  make 
more  formidable  preparations.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  a  series  of 
skirmiBhes  culminated,  on  the  23rd  October,  1863,  in  the  action  which 
has  been  called  the  '*  Battle  of  Bald  Hills.''  Duiing  the  progress  of  this 
conflict  there  were  some  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  between  the 
Maoris  and  the  soldiers,  but,  eventually,  the  native  force  was  driven 
back  with  a  loss  of  thirty-two  killed,  while  great  numbers  of  their 
T*-arrior8  were  also  wounded. 

On  the  30th  October,  General  Cameron,  who  had  been  provided 
^ith  two  bullet-proof  steamers,  one  of  which  was  built  in  Sydney, 
proceeded  to  attack  Meremere,  but  the  Maoris  evacuated  this  position, 
and  retired  to  a  stronger  one  at  Bangiriri.  Here,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate,  but  King  Fotatau  the  Second 
and  his  general,  Wiremu  Tamihana  Tarapipi,  made  their  escape.  The 
Maori  loss  was  between  fifty  and  150  killed,  the  number  of  wounde<l 
being  unknown,  while  183  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Auckland. 
The  British  loss  was  thirty-five  men  and  two  officers  killed,  and  thirceen 
odicers  and  eighty-five  men  wounded.  A  proclamation  of  peace 
was  now  expected,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  from  the  King's  head- 
quarters, and  allowed  General  Cameron  to  occupy  the  position  without 
a  struggle.  But  the  expected  terms  were  not  proclaimed,  and  the  war 
^ras  renewed.  The  Maoris  were  driven  from  one  position  to  another, 
bat  eventually  made  a  most  heroic  stand  at  Orakau.  Here  a  force  of 
about  300  natives  under  Bewi  withstood  for  three  days  the  attacks  of  a 
British  army  of  2,000  men.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the 
Maori  ammunition  was  exhausted,  so  the  half-starving  natives  made  a 
sortie,  when  the  greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed,  but  Rewi  and  a 
f«^'  followers  escaped  to  the  hills.  The  Maori  loss  was  about  200,  while 
the  British  casualties  were  sixteen  killed  and  fifty-two  wounded.  With 
the  reduction  of  Orakau,  Maori  resistance  practically  ceased,  and  Wiremu 
Tamihana  and  Rewi  retired  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Waikato,  whither 
they  were  not  pursued.  In  this  long  and  dilatory  struggle,  an  able 
general  and  distinguished  officers  had  been  fighting,  with  vastly  superior 
numbers,  a  savage  foe  whose  forces  at  the  very  highest  estimate  did  not 
exceed  2,000;  whereas  General  Cameron  had  ultimately  under  his  control 
some  10,000  regulars,  and  was  a.ssisted  by  volunteers  and  militia  of 
about  the  same  numerical  strength.  Nor  was  this  their  only  advantage, 
for  the  British  were  armed  with  Enfield  rifles  and  had  artillery,  while 
the  Maoris  carried  old  Tower  muskets  and  shot  guns,  and  the  few 
fthip's  guns  they  possessed  could  hardly  be  called  artillery. 

The  campaign  involved  the  colony  in  a  debt  of  £3,000,000,  besides 
Imperial  claims  made  on  account  of  military  expenditure,  while 
i^ttlement  and  industry  received  a  decided  check.  The  conflict  brought 
absolute  ruin  to  the  Ngatihaua  nation,  for  nearly  all  their  land  was  in- 
cluded in  the  scheme  of  general  confiscation,  though  the  Ngatimaniapoto 
race,  which  had  practically  provoked  hostilities,  lost  very  little  terri- 
tory.    The  new  frontier  was  delimitated  by  a  line  drawn  from  Raglan 
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on  the  West  Coast  through  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Waikato  to 
Taaranga,  and  the  lands  confiscated  by  the  Goveninent  were  occupied 
by  military  and  volunteer  f^ettlers.  Wiremu  TaroibaDa  Tarapipi  died 
of  consumption  iti  December,  1866,  a  little  over  two  years  alter  the 
conclasion  of  the  war. 

Although  peace  once  more  reigned  in  the  Waikato  country,  there 
\ras  still  disaffection  in  the  Tauranga  district.  The  natives  in  this 
locality,  assisted  by  straggling  parties  of  Waikatos,  entrenched  them- 
selves in  a  strong  position  about  three  miles  from  Te  Papa.  Their 
stronghold,  called  the  "  Gate  Pa,"  was  effectively  palisaded,  and  amply 
defended  by  rifle  pits.  Here  a  British  force  of  500  men  attacked  them, 
the  defending  Maoris,  as  usual,  being  much  in  the  minority.  Early  in 
the  siege  a  detachment  attempt4»d  to  storm  the  Maori  citadel,  but  the 
attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  British  lost  heavily.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  was  discovered  that  the  natives  had  evacuated  the  "pa,"  and  escaped 
noiselessly  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  affair  the  British  casualties 
amounted  to  1 1 1  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  several  of  the  latter 
subsequently  died,  while  the  Maoti  loss  was  couiparatively  slight.  The 
natives  made  their  final  stand  at  Te  Ranga,  about  3  miles  inland  from  the 
"  Gate  Pa,"  and  Itere  they  were  completely  crushed,  their  forces  being 
almost  annihilated. 

In  the  meantime  the  second  Taranaki  war  had  been  going  on.  Early 
in  June,  1663,  General  Cameron  successfully  stormed  *a  native  strong- 
hold on  the  Katikara  River,  some  15  miles  from  New  Plvmouth. 
In  March,  1864,  a  force  under  Major  Butler  suffered  a  repulse  before  a 
"  pa  "  at  Kaitake.  A  more  serious  reverse  to  British  arms  occurred  in 
the  following  April,  when  detachments  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Lloyd  and  Page  were  completely  routed  by  the  natives.  When  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  recovered  they  were  found  to  be  stripper  1 
almost  naked,  and  the  heads  had  been  severed  from  the  bodies — an  act 
of  savagery  hitherto  unpractised  in  the  warfare  between  the  two  races- 
It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  this  mutilation  was  committed  by 
the  devotees  of  a  new  religion  known  as  **  Hau-Hauism,"  but  in  the 
first  instance  called  "  Pai  Marire "  by  its  adherents.  This  creed 
originated  in  the  disoi*dered  brain  of  a  native  named  Te  Ua,  and  was 
an  unsavoury  compound  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  old  MaoH 
tradition.  Amongst  other  strange  things  its  votaries  believed  that 
their  priests  and  prophets  possessed  superhuman  powers,  and  that 
invulnerability  in  battle  could  be  secured  by  the  utterance  of  the  magic 
word  "  Hau,"  accompanied  by  mesmeric  passes  of  the  band.  The  Hau- 
Haus  decapitated  their  slain  enemies,  and  used  the  heads  to  ornament 
a  lofty  pole  known  as  the  ^'  niu,"  round  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
dance,  to  the  accompaniment  of  wild  incantations.  Early  in  April, 
1864,  they  had  an  opportunity  for  a  practical  test  of  tiieir  boasted  invul- 
nerability  in  their  attack  on  the  redoubt  at  Sentry  Hill,  rear  New 
Plymouth.  Here  the  Hau-Haus  suffered  a  serious  reverse,  and  had  to 
flee  for  thtir  lives,  leaving  thirty-four  of  their  number  dead  or  dying  on 
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tk  fidd.  Notwithstanding  this  check,  the  peculiar  superstition  spread, 
ud  in  the  country  round  Wanganui,  and  on  the  Ea^t  Coast,  between 
tke  Bay  of  Plenty  and  Hawke  Bay,  the  Hau-Hans  proved  particularly 
m)QU«OQie. 

Thfi  colonists  now  fondly  imagined  that  with  the  clearing  of  the 
•IcAiected  from  the  Waikato  country,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
TianDga  natives,  the  Maori  "  mana "  had  received  such  a  blow  that 
foither  reaistanoe  would  be  abandoned.  However,  the  Hau-Hau 
stipentition  was  responsible  for  a  continuance  of  hostilities.  Upon 
the  New  Zealand  militia  devolved  the  work  of  extirpating  it,  but  most 
Tiinible  assistaace  was  given  by  Ropata  Wahawaba,  Major  Kepa, 
Te  Bao^-hiwi-nui,  and  other  friendly  chiefs.  On  one  occasion  the 
"iriendJie*''  challenged  the  Hau-Haus  to  a  pitched  battle  on  the 
iilud  of  Moutua,  where,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  the  Hau-Haus 
vere  signally  defeated,  their  prophet,  Matene,  being  amongst  the  slain. 
Tbe  Provincial  Government  of  Wellington  later  on  raised  a  monument 
to  the  monory  of  their  brave  allies  who  had  fallen  in  tbe  encounter. 
For  the  remaieder  of  the  year  1864  the  Colony  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
^^jsnpsntive  repose,  which  was  hardly  interrupted  by  the  escape  of  214 
Hangiiiri  and  other  prisoners  from  the  iBland  of  Kawau,  near  Auckland, 
:n  aid  mouth  of  September.  In  the  November  following,  the  seat  of 
^^Temment  was  removed  from  Auckland  to  Wellington,  in  consequence 
"f  an  agitation  for  a  more  central  position  from  which  to  direct  the 
i&in  of  the  Colony. 

The  year  1865  saw  the  resumption  of  hostilities  on  the  West  Coast. 
Xev  Zealand  at  this  time  contained  a  very  large  and  expensive  Imperial 
military  force,  but  the  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  Hhoulders  of  the 
(Gonial  militia,  the  friendly  natives,  and  the  adventurous  spirits  who 
came  over  from  Sydney  and  Melbourne  to  take  part  against  a  brave 
Ut  mthless  foe.  (General  Cameron's  movements  were  painfully  slow, 
ukI  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
•rem  beach,  earned  for  him  from  the  Maoris  the  epithet  of  the  **  Lame 
'>ea7uli"  Grey's  impatience  at  the  GeneraFs  dilatoriness  gave  rise  to 
n.Dch  acrimonious  correspondence  between  the  two  chiefs.  At  length 
the  Governor  determined  on  the  bold  scheme  of  himself  leading  a  force 
to  attack  the  insurgents  in  a  stronghold  called  the  Wereroa  '*  pa."  On 
*He2l8t  July,  1865,  he  successfully  accomplished  the  reduction  of  this 
i^stfiesa,  and  about  fifty  Hau-Haus  were  taken  prisoners.  General 
Cuneron  resigned  his  command  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  following 
nHMith,  and  was  succeeded  by  Major-General  Trevor  Chute.  The  Hau- 
Haus  were  still  vigorous  on  the  East  Coast,  where  they  committed 
"^enJ  atrocious  murders,  mutilating  the  bodies  of  their  victims.  The 
J^w^t  majority  of  the  Maoris,  however,  were  deeply  shocked  by  these 
ifvrible  acts,  and  Wiremu  Tamihana  Tarapipi  wrote  to  Colonel  Greer 
^'^K^ng  hissabmission  and  Uiat  of  the  King  Tawhiao.  The  campaign 
yu  now  pQ^ed  on  with  much  vigour.  The  conquest  of  the  Opotiki 
<^et  was  completed,  while  the  Waiapu  expedition,  under  Majors 
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Fraser  and  Biggs,  supported  by  the  friendly  chiefs  Ropata  and  Mokena, 
achieved  signal  success.  The  strong  Hau-Hau  fortress  at  Hungahunga- 
toroa  was  reduced,  and  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  "  pa  "  at 
Waerenga-a^-hika.  The  campaign  wa«  brought  to  a  close  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  forced  marches  through  the  disturbed  districts  by  Major- 
General  Chute,  the  display  of  force  causing  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Grey's  continual  conflicts  with  the  authorities  rendered  his  position 
untenable,  and  m  the  month  of  November,  1866,  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  administration  by  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen.  In  the  middle  of 
1868  the  North  Island  was  again  plunged  into  the  turmoil  of  war  by 
an  outbreak  of  natives,  led  by  Titokowaru,  which  resulted  in  w^hat  is 
known  as  the  West  Coast  campaign.  Meanwhile  another  Hau-Hau 
chief,  named  Te  Kooti,  escaped  with  a  band  of  followers  from  the  Chatham 
Islands,  and,  landing  near  Gisbome,  by  his  courage  and  ability  soon 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  number  of  warriors.  Tito- 
kowaru's  band  ravaged  the  Patea  district.  On  the  12th  July  the 
garrison  at  Turuturumokai  redoubt  was  defeated  by  the  Maoris,  and 
Captain  Ross  and  nine  men  were  killed.  On  the  21st  August  a  British 
force  under  Colonel  McDonnell  attacked  and  captured  the  Hau-Hau 
stronghold  at  Te  Ngutu-o-te-manu.  Early  in  September  Titokowaru 
signally  defeated  the  Government  forces  at  Ruaruru,  killing  nineteen 
and  wounding  twenty-five.  Shortly  afterwards  the  whites  and  '*  friend- 
lies"  were  defeated  at  Moturoa.  Titokowaru's  "mana"  was  now  in 
the  ascendant,  and  he  set  forth  on  the  road  to  Wanganui,  carrying; 
murder  and  rapine  through  the  districts  on  his  line  of  march.  On  the 
9th  November,  1868,  Te  Kooti  and  his  band  suddenly  swooped  down 
on  the  village  of  Matawhero.  The  Hau-Haus  engaged  in  indis- 
criminate butchery,  twenty-nine  Europeans  and  thirty-two  friendly 
Maoris  being  cruelly  murdered.  When  the  news  arrived  the  settlers 
fled  in  all  directions.  The  women  and  children  in  Gisbome  were 
shipped  oflF  to  Auckland,  and  the  deserted  homesteads  at  Poverty  Bay 
were  given  up  to  the  flames  by  the  savage  Hau-Haus.  Te  Kooti  anrl 
his  band  retired  to  the  bush,  to  the  hill  of  Ngatopa,  murdering  and  pil 
laging  on  the  way.  In  this  stronghold  he  was  attacked  by  a  combined 
force  of  "  friendlies  "  and  whites  under  Ropata  and  Colonel  Whitmore, 
The  Hau-Haus  found  their  position  untenable,  and  during  the  niglit 
evacuated  it  and  plunged  into  the  forest.  Thither  they  were  pursues  I 
by  Ropata  and  his  followers,  and  numbers  were  killed  or  taken 
prisoners,  but  Te  Kooti  himself  escaped.  Meanwhile  Kepa  had 
rendered  effective  service  in  harrying  the  Hau-Haus  under  Titokowaru , 
Early  in  1869  Lieutenant  Gascoigne,  his  wife,  three  children  and  tw( 
other  whites  were  murdered,  and  the  Rev.  John  Whitely,  arriving  or 
the  scene  shortly  afterwards,  met  the  same  fate.  Titokowaru  wai 
pursued  by  Colonel  Whitmore  and  Kepa  to  the  head  of  the  Wanganu 
River,  but  he  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  as  the  authorities  hat 
decided  on  no  further  action.  Te  Kooti,  however,  continued  to  giv< 
trouble,  and  various  punitive  expeditions  were  despatched  against  liim 
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hnt  he  vas  eventually  left  without  further  molestation,  and  the  Colony 

thenceforward  enjoyed  comparative  peace.  ., 

In  June,  1869,  Mr.  William  Fox  became  Premier,  having  Mr.  Vogel 
r^ociated  with  him  as  Colonial  Treasurer.  The  exhausting  war  had  ^ 
acutely  injured  the  Colony,  and  the  strain  upon  its  resources  had  been 
l-in^  and  almost  incessant.  Mr.  Vogel,  in  the  Session  of  1870,  initiated 
A  new  policy,  which  he  based  on  the  belief  that  the  native  difficulty 
n^ald  be  more  i-eadily  combated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, and  by  the  augmentation  of  the  British  population  through  an 
Lnflax  of  immigrants,  rather  than  by  the  old  methods  of  settlement  and 
pro\-iucial  government ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  entire  Colony  would 
He  beneficially  affected  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed to  carry  out  the  new  policy.  At  this  time  the  Constitution 
practically  created  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  1852,  was  still  in  operation, 
though  not  w^ithout  occasional  friction.  Under  this  measure  the  Colony 
Ta^  really  a  confederation  of  vestry-officered  settlements.  The  system 
worked  fairly  well  under  the  conditions  which  had  developed  side  by  side 
vith  Molated  coastal  colonisation,  undertaken  by  divergent  interests,  but 
it*  great  troubles  were  questions  of  ways  and  means.  The  provinces  had 
ti>  «tniggle  along  as  best  they  could  on  the  driblets  of  revenue  that  might 
^  spared  by  the  Central  Government ;  but,  imder  the  fearful  exactions 
■f  an  exhausting  war,  there  was  very  little  money  to  spare  to  furnish 
furth  even  driblets  of  revenue.  In  order,  therefore,  to  provide  the 
i«dy  provinces  with  a  sure  source  from  which  to  raise  funds*,  they  had, 
fnrn  their  initiation,  been  given  the  virtual  control  of  the  Crown  lands 
^itbin  their  borders,  and  the  profits  accruing  therefrom.  Of  course,  here 
ir&s  an  inequality  of  endowment  that  led  to  innumerable  jealousies  and 
imch  heart-burning.  In  the  South  Island,  save  in  Maori-affiicted  Nel- 
«on,  land  was  high-priced;  in  the  war-torn  North  Island,  low-priced  ;  and 
the  revenues  of  the  various  provincial  districts  were  relatively  large  ov 
meagre,  according  to  geographical  situation.  Already,  in  1870,  the 
Central  Government  and  the  Provincial  Government  owed  about 
£7.250,000  between  them.  In  the  case  of  the  former  a  large  amount 
()C*  money  consisted  of  a  war  debt ;  but  the  Provinces  had,  at  any  rate, 
^-xpended  a  great  deal — especially  in  Canterbury  and  Otago — on  public 
^ofks,  and  in  rendering  efficient  their  system  of  colonisation.  Sir 
Julius  Vogel  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  centralise  expenditure 
Q  a  vast  and  continuous  scheme  of  public  works  and  immigration  with 
^he  aid  of  borrowed  money.  His  scheme  for  borrowing  from  six  to  ten 
millions  of  money,  to  be  expended  on  defence,  immigration,  roads,  rail- 
ways, the  purchase  and  settlement  of  land,  and  public  works  generally, 
'lb as  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Colony  entered  upon  its  new 
financial  career  with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice.  The  Provinces  did  not, 
however,  vrith  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  its  author,  adopt  also  the 
fiiiving  clause  of  his  great  policy,  to  wit:  that  the  cost  of  railways  should 
he  recouped  from  a  public  estate  created  out  of  the  Crown  lands  through 
vbich  the   lines  should  pass.     Here  selfishness  of  a  provincial  type 
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stepped  in.  It  mabled  the  Provinoes  to  retam  their  eantrol  of  Crowi 
lands  for  another  five  years  ;  bat  it  crippled  the  public  works  pc^cj  c 
Vogel,  and  made  its  originator  a  determined  opponent  of  Provincii 
€k>vemment — which  he  overthrew  some  five  or  six  years  later  with  th 
help  of  the  immigrants  who  were^  as  one  result  of  his  policy,  pourin 
into  the  country  in  their  hundreds,  and  who  ridksiilBd  the  idea  that 
country  containing  some  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  shoul 
require  nine  governments  in  addition  to  its  general  Assembly,  when  th 
mighty  nation  that  they  had  just  left  eould  manage  much  mor 
•efficiently  with  only  one.  Mr.  Vogel's  policy,  however,  certain!; 
worked  wonders.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1870  New  Zealand  containe 
•a  white  population  of  248,000,  a  number  representing  a  threefol 
inci*ease  since  the  beginning  of  the  Taranaki  war  in  1860.  Th 
revenue  at  that  date  was  £464,000 ;  during  the  succeeding  ten  years  i 
had  expanded  to  £1,384,000.  Exports  and  imports  showed  a  corre: 
ponding  growth ;  and  land  under  cultivation,  sheep,  and  hornet 
•cattle  bad  increased  seven-fold.  From  the  initiation  of  the  Vog« 
proposals,  and  their  acceptance  by  the  General  Assembly  in  August 
1870,  to  October,  1877,  the  administration  remained  in  the  hands  o 
the  same  party,  though  with  seven  different  Ministerial  combinatione 
which  occasioned  a  nominal,  though  not  a  real  change,  in  the  suocessivi 
Governments.  Of  this  period  the  following  facts  are  notewcHrthy 
—In  1870  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £7,840,000,  or  some  £31  pei 
white  inhabitant ;  in  1877  it  had  risen  to  £20,700,000,  or  £50  per  whit4 
inhabitant ;  but  the  borrowed  money  had,  among  other  things,  enablec 
the  Government  to  construct  over  a  thousand  miles  of  railway,  besides 
''jV  introducing,  by  State  aid,  thousands  of  immigrants,  though  many  canM 
to  the  Colony  without  such  assistance. 

In  the  meantime  quietness  reigned  in  the  natiire  district-s  ;  the  price 
of  wool  had  risen ;  gold  was  beins^  discovered  right  and  left ;  and  the 
Colony  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  The  Maori  troubles,  too 
were  all  but  over.  For  three  years  Te  Eooti  had  been  a  hunted 
fugitive.  In  the  year  1870  the  chase  was  left  almost  exclusively  to  the 
natives  themselves,  under  Ropata,  Topia,  Henare  Tomoana,  and  Kepa 
Te  Ranoi-hiwi-nui.  Ropata  and  Major  Kemp  (Kepa)  drove  him  from 
district  to  district  backwards  and  forwards,  across  and  across  the  island. 
Again  and  again  he  escaped,  and  again  and  again  the  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  at  his  heels.  He  fled  through  the  country  lying  behind  the  Bay 
of  Plenty  to  the  almost  impenetrable  forests  south  of  Opotiki,  where 
his  '*pa''  of  Maraetahi  was  besieged  in  March,  1870,  by  400  fnendlies 
under  Kepa,  Topia,  and  Wi  Kingi.  After  a  desperate  action,  in  which 
the  arch-rebel  escaped  barely  with  his  life,  his  assailants  captured  his 
stronghold,  recovered  218  of  his  captives,  and  took  prisoners  thirty-five 
men  and  seventy-six  women  and  children.  Of  his  followers  eighteen 
were  killed.  Te  Kooti  tirelessly,  vengefuUy  pursued,  now  crept,  now 
crawled,  now  feverishly  raced,  from  lair  to  lair  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest 
or  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  with  a  little  band  of  some  score  adherents, 


erery  puty  be  got  togetiier  being  eaooeaaxvctly  scattered.  His  wife  w9a 
capttti^d.  He  was  biinfielf  «hot  in  the  hand.  Often  and  often  vnere  his. 
himtera  within  a  few  yards  of  their  qvu-ry.  In  his  wild  flight  from 
justice  and  vengeance  he  was  forced  to  soale  snow-clad  mountains,  to 
wade  the  freezing  waters  <^  torrents  that  swept  the  gorges,  to  carve  and 
slash  a  pathway  throngh  the  tangled  growth  of  the  living  jungle.  But 
it  seemed  that  he  bore  a  charmMl  life ;  be  always  evaded  the  supreme 
humiliation  of  captuva  In  the  wild  territory  of  the  savage  Uriweri. 
tribes  Te  Kooti  lost  his  equally  bloodthinaPty  companion,  Kereopa — the 
murderer  and  mutilator  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Voll^er,  done  to  death  by 
the  fanatical  Hau-fiaus  at  OpotikL  Kereopa,  when  captured,  was 
most  unceremoniously  hanged,  and  the  Luthenm  missionary,  in  some 
small  manner,  avenged.  Emaciated  with  hunger,  fevetish  with  thirsty 
worn  out  through  want  of  sike^  for  fear  of  capture  wlule  he  rested,  in 
hourly  terror  of  his  indefatigable  foe,  Ropata,  and  left  with  hardly  a 
single  follower,  Te  Kooti  betook  himself,  as  a  last  refuge,  to  the  King 
oountryy  and  theare  found  sanctuary  in  1872,  He  was  eventually  par> 
doned,  and  for  some  twenty  years  lived  a  quiet  life,  after  the  huntera 
had  abandoned  the  chase,  dying  in  peaoe,  if  not  in  sanctity.  He  often. 
eicpresaed  a  wish  to  visit  Poverty  Bay,  the  soene  of  his  •chief  atrocity  ; 
hot  the  stem  hostility  of  the  settles  caused  the  Gk>vemmeint  to  forbid 
his  doing  so. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  wars  between  the  two  races,  now  brought 
to  a  termination  by  Te  Keoti's  absolute  suppression  as  a  factor  in 
r^>ellion,  lies  not  in  the  numerical  importanoe  of  the  men  engaged  in 
them,  so  much  as  in  their  racial  significance,  individual  heroism,  and 
the  peculiar  picturesqueness  of  the  arena  of  conflict  It  is,  perhaps, 
true,  that  there  is  something  surprising  in  the  fact  that  mobs  of  ill- 
tnned  and  partially -disciplined  savages,  often  outnumbered  by  three  and 
four  to  one,  sometimes  by  as  many  as  ten  to  one,  met  and  repeatedly 
defeated  army  corps  of  the  best  armed,  best  drilled,  and  best  disciplined 
sddiers  of  Europe ;  but  it  must  be  remsmbered  that  the  tactics  observed 
in  Maori  warfare  puzzled  and  baffled  soldiers  accustomed  to  march  in 
column  and  to  chax^  in  Hne,  and  that  the  New  Zealand  natives  were^ 
at  least,  masters  in  the  art  of  fortification.  One  who  has  given  the 
subject  no  small  attention  considers  that  out  of  the  many  engagements 
vhich  took  place  between  the  years  1843  and  1870  (oKcluding  the 
maasaore  at  Poverty  Bay),  thirty^seven  may  be  classed  as  of  the  first 
importance.  Out  of  these  the  British  arms  sustained  defeat  of  an 
unmistakable  character  sdne  times ;  while  the  tenth  encounter,  that  of 
Okaihau,  was  indecisive.  Of  twenty>seven  victories,  those  of  Rangiriri 
and  Orakau  were  dearly  won.  In  the  double  :fight  at  Nukumaru  the 
km  «€  the  British  was  greater  than  that  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the 
assault  on  the  "pa"  of  Waxreka  Hill  most  of  the  troops  had  retreated^ 
and  heard  of  the  British  snooess  only  from  a  distance.  Six  of  the 
suceesaee  were  wholly,  or  nearly  wholly,  the  work  of  Maori  auxiliaries. 
Per  the  ten  years,  186C-70,  the  cost  in  lives  to  the  British  may  l)e 
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estimated  at  800;  to  the  defeated  Maoris  at  1,800.  There  were  besides, 
on  both  sides,  thousands  of  wounded — veiy  many  British — and  numerous 
deaths  from  the  attendant  horrors  of  warfare,  such  as  disease,  over- 
crowding, exposure,  hardships  and  famine. 

The  native  difficulty  was,  however,  melting  away  with  a  rapid 
diminution  of  the  race  itself.  In  1869  the  Maori  affairs  passeni 
into  the  hands  of  a  really  capable  Minister  for  Native  Affairs,  the 
Hon.  (afterwards  Sir)  Donald  McLean,  who,  from  tlie  beginning  of 
1869  to  the  end  of  1876,  took  almost  absolute  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  its  dealings  with  and  direction  of  Maori  questions. 
To  the  great  influence  of  this  man  with  the  "  friendlies,"  the  colonists 
largely  owed  the  Maori  aid,  so  actively  exercised  against  Te  Kooti  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Hau-Hau  fanatics.  But  McLean  made  his 
I'eal  mark,  not  as  a  Minister  for  War,  but  as  a  man  who  placed  h, 
permanent  peace  between  the  two  races  on  a  true  basis.  For  nati\-e 
service  he  paid  liberally  by  skilful  and  profitable  land  purchase,  by 
paying  the  respect  which  their  position  demanded  to  the  chiefi?,  and  by 
tact  with  the  people  and  easy  indulgence  of  their  childishness.  Tlu^. 
wild  Ureweris  and  touchy  natives  of  the  interior  of  the  King  country 
he  did  not  molest.  Elsewhere  his  influence  was  all  predominant,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  excellent  management  the  Maoris,  after  the  war, 
pix>ved  fairly  amenable  to  ciWlised  usage  and  British  legal  methods. 

The  numerous  gold  discoveries  which  had  been  made  were  not  with- 
out a  decided  influence  upon  the  new  era  of  prosperity  opening  before 
the  Colony.  In  1861  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  provincial  district 
of  Otago,  at  a  time  (the  period  of  the  Waitara  war)  when  the  European 
population  did  not  number  more  than  some  80,000.  But  rumours  of 
the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  mountains  and  gullies  of 
the  South  Island  had  long  been  persistent.  From  1857  to  1860  some 
£150,000  worth  had  been  won  in  the  province  of  Nelson.  In  the 
winter  of  1861  Gabriel  Read,  while  prospecting  in  a  gully  at  Taupeka, 
discovered  convincing  evidence  of  a  good  alluvial  field,  and  dug  out 
with  a  common  butcher's  knife,  in  the  space  of  ten  hours,  about  .£25 
worth.  After  sinking  hole  after  hole,  for  some  distance  along  the  line 
of  his  discovery,  and  striking  "finds"  of  gold  in  all,  Read  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Richardson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  province,  and  apprised 
him  of  his  success.  For  this  he  was  afterwards  paid  a  reward  of  £1,000. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  news,  half  the  population  of  Dunedin  dashed  away 
to  the  scene  of  the  "rush."  For  some  years  following,  the  province  of 
Otago  became  the  theatre  of  "  rush"  upon  "  rush,"  though  the  physical 
characteristics  of  this  part  of  South  Island  rendered  travelling  of  any 
kind  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difliculty.  The  mountains  were  bleak 
and  treeless,  and  the  obtaining  of  fuel  an  impossibility.  Nevertheless, 
thousands  poured  into  the  province,  though  tlie  snows  and  famine  of 
the  winter  months  drove  not  a  few  back  again  to  the  warmer  coast. 
In  1863  the  export  of  gold  from  the  Otago  fields  had  risen  to  more  than 
£2,000,000. 
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The  fields  of  Otago  were  in  the  full  tide  of  their  fame  and  attractive- 
utxs  when  rich  •'finds'*  were  repoiijed  in  the  west  coast  districts  of  the 
prDtince  of  Canterbury.  Gold  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
wild  gorges  and  well  nigh  impassable  river-beds  of  this  romantic  and 
impenetrable  i*egion,  but  the  difficulties  of  winning  it  were  great 
indt^.  Government  surveyors  who  had  been  sent  to  explore  the 
nmntry  for  the  precious  metal  had  been  drowned  in  the  ice-cold 
mountain  streams,  or  had  returned  to  the  settlements  worn  out  and 
f&Qii«»bed.  In  1864  a  man  named  Albert  Hunt  had  found  payable 
iTold  in  the  Greenstone  Creek.  He  was  subsequently  branded  as 
Jin  impostor,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  by  a  mob  of  disap- 
prtDted  and  maddened  diggers.  Nevertheless,  after  events  proved  the 
truth  of  his  story.  In  1865  hundreds  of  diggers  flocked  to  the  province 
'i  Westland,  and,  braving  incredible  difficulties,  and  suffering  hardships 
innonierable,  penetrated  to  every  gold-bearing  spot  on  the  West  Coast. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  but  still  the  quest  went  on.  Much  gold  was  won, 
•inii  as  freely  spent.  Pro>'isions  fetched  astonishing  prices.  For  a  ton 
"f  flour  £150  had  been  paid,  and  candles  were  considered  cheap  at  a 
^hilling  each.  For  years,  however,  returns  were  so  good  that  XI 0  per 
Mrk  was  regarded  as  only  a  fair  outlay  for  the  most  primitive  of  food 
I'ui  necessaries.  The  gold  exported  from  the  West  Coast  of  the  South 
Mind  in  186G  was  valued  at  £2,140,000. 

^t^uickly  on  the  heels  of  rich  "  finds"  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Ne!sf»n,  Otago,  Canterbury  and  Westland,  came  news  of  magnificent 
UHoveries  at  the  Thames  and  in  the  Coromandel  Peninsula,  situated 
■  n  the  east  coast,  in  the  province  of  Auckland.  They  were  not  alluvial 
j:'ldfields,  but  quartz  reefs,  and  thus  differed  from  the  workings  in  the 
S^Bth  Island.  The  exploitation  of  the  auriferous  deposits  of  the 
Aockland  province  was  lonjj:  delayed  by  the  successive  wars  between  the 
•^-itlers  and  the  natives.  When  such  exploitation  became  possible,  the 
,Tcimd-landlords  rendered  profitable  raining  problematical  by  insisting 
uimn  high-priced  prospecting  permits ;  and  it  cost  the  miners  as  much 
la  X'l  per  man  for  the  right  to  seek  for  gold  whose  existence  was  merely 
^•utssed  at  This  short-sighted  policy  put  off  the  opening  up  of  the 
' 'hjjieniuri  Gold-field  until  187r»,  though  years  before  this  the  shores  of 
tlie  Hauraki  Gulf  had  been  worked  with  system  and  profit.  The  gold 
>Ms  of  New  Zealand  are,  however,  no  longer  exploited  by  individual 
"^'iTi.  Today  so  many  costly  scientific  and  mechanical  processes  are 
'^!ed  into  requisition  to  win  the  precious  metal  from  its  matrix,  that 
^I'iial  is  required,  and  the  combined  effort  of  companies  necessitated. 
^fi**  approximate  gold  yield  of  the  Colony  up  to  date  is  set  down  at  the 
^■alue  of  £59,160,000 

^>ne  singular  and  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  gold-fever  days  in 
^fv  Zealand  was  the  orderly  and  law-abiding  manner  in  which  the 
**rch  for  the  precious  metal  was  conducted.  There  was  little  extrava- 
;:ance  or  excess,  few  riots — such  dual  encounters  only  as  are  common  in 
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any  collection  of  adventunMis  epiritB — and  bat  one  ^pang  of  bufihraogers 
— the  Bttiigess  gang. 

Besides  gold,  New  ZeaiaiMl  pofisesmB  many  valuable  minerals. 
The  most  curious  of  these  is  undoubtedly  kauri  gum,  of  which  over 
<£109775,(K>0  worth  has  been  raised  in  the  Colony  since  1853.  It  wae^ 
however,  worked  long  before  by  the  Jiiaonsi  who  found  it  more  profitable 
to  collect  kauri  gum  than  to  engage  in  the  wars  <^  Hone  Heke  against 
British  supremacy.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  7,500  £uro- 
peans  and  Maoris  engaged  in  gum-digging,  of  whom  nome  1,700  are 
Austrians  from  Dalmatia. 

Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen's  term  of  office  as  Governor  of  New 
Zealand  extended  from  the  5th  February,  1868,  to  the  19th  March,, 
1873.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Alfred  Amey,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony,  as  AdizrinistFator  from  the  2l8t  March  to  the 
14th  June  of  the  same  year,  pending  the  arrival  of  Governor  Bowen'ft 
successor,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  P.O.,  who  was  just  fresh,  aa  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Greorge  Grey,  from  the  Governorship  of  South  Australia. 
Sir  James  Fergusson  governed  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  from  the 
14th  June,  1873,  to  ^e  3rd  December,  1874,  when  he  in  tvm  gave 
place  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  political  were  culminating  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  VogeUs  dream — ^namely,  the  abolition  of  the  Provin- 
cial Governments  and  the  control  of  the  Crown  lands  by  the  Central 
Parliament.  The  Colony  was  at  rest^  good  prices  prevailed,  much 
gold  was  won,  and  landed  estate  advanced  rapidly  in  vahie.  Especially 
was  the  last-mentioned  condition  of  prosperity  the  case  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  where  the  system  of  free  selection  without  limitation  of 
area  or  occupation  attracted  the  speculative  buyers.  A  "boom"  in 
Canterbury  lands  set  in,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were 
bought  from  the  Provincial  Government  at  the  fixed  prioe  of  £2  per 
acre,  and  resold  at,  or  held  for,  a  rise. 

The  revenue  of  the  Provincial  Council  was  greater  than  it  knew  how 
to  expend,  even  extravagantly.  Yogel  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
appealed  to  the  old  Centralist  Party  to  crush  the  provinces;  but  die  pro- 
vinces, particularly  Otago  and  Auckland,  resolved  to  make  a  strong  fight 
for  their  old  autonomy.  In  the  pleasant  islet  of  Kawaa,  near  the  city  of 
Auckland,  quietly  resided  Sir  George  Grey,  deep  in  the  study  of  Maori 
traditions  and  antiquities.  Now,  the  old  Constitution  that  Yogel  sought 
to  destroy  had  been  practically  Grey's  creation,  and  he  burned  with  indi<?- 
nation  in  the  solitude  of  his  island  retreat  that  sacrilegious  hands  should 
be  laid  upon  the  instrument  by  which  he  had  made  Kew  Zealand  a 
nation.  Forth  he  came  from  his  stodies  in  1875,  and  entered  the  arena 
of  politics.  With  wonderful  vigour  he  threw  himself  into  the  conflict, 
mounted  the  public  platform,  .and  spoke  with  an  eloquence  that  took 
his  hearers  by  aterm.  They  heard  him  with  admization,  largely  mixed, 
with  surprise,  as  no  one  had  .hitherto  sospected  lAte  orator  and  the  poet 
in  the  able  explorer,  the  shrewd  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  soldier. 
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The  fij^  was  veliement  on  botii  sides.  The  OentFalists  were  led  by 
](ajor  Harry  Atkinson,  who  had  won  a  high  place  in  public  esteem  as 
an  officer  at  bosh  fighters  in  the  many  wars  with  rebel  Maoris,  and  who 
bad  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  several  ocoasions  at  TaranakL  He 
le^t  at  onoe  to  the  commaad  of  bis  party.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Plrovindalists  were  beaten,  the  Crown  lands  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  Central  Government,  and  the  functions  of  the  Proyincial  Councils, 
were  handed  over  to  Local  Boards  and  organisatsions. 

Julius  Vogel  left  the  Colony  in  1876,  and  in  the  month  o£  October^ 
in  the  year  f<^owing,  Sir  George  Grey  succeeded  in  ousting  an 
administration  led  by  Major  Harry  Atkinson,  which  had  earned  for 
it^lf  the  title  of  "  Continuous."  The  new  Premier  formed  a  Ministry 
mainly  composed  of  young  men  of  great  ability ;  and  appealed  for  the 
&^  time  to  the  democracy  of  the  Colony  from  a  platform  deliberately 
advanced  and,  Ux  the  period,  essentially  sociahRtic.  At  this  time,  and 
en  every  available  opportunity  afterwards,  he  advocated  triennial 
Fkrliaments,  liie  priaiQiple  of  one  man  one  vote,  a  direct  land  tax,  and 
A  land  policy  baaed  upon  Crown  leases  rather  than  upon  Crown  sales,. 
and  having  especial  regard  to  the  restriction  of  the  area  that  any  one 
man  might  require.  He  was,  indeed,  the  direct  forerunner  of  John 
B&Uanoe ;  bat  though  he  won  ofBoe  on  the  strength  of  his  policy,  he 
nald  not  carry  it  into  law.  Among  bis  colleagues  was  John  Sheehan, 
Minister  of  Justice  and  for  Native  Affiiirs,  the  first  of  native-bom  whiten 
eketed  a  representative  of  the  people  to  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand. 
■SirGeoi^ge  Grey's  Ministry  was  not  of  long  duration,  nor  was  it  ei^pecially 
brilliant.  It  ended  its  career,  at  the  early  age  of  two  years,  in  1879,. 
it^  chief  being  deposed  from  the  leadership  of  his  party  by  his  own 
bUowers.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the  Grey  Ministry  was  a 
financial  depression  which  visited  the  Colony  at  about  this  time.  •  Prices. 
^11  ail  round,  especially  those  of  wool  and  wheat ;  and  the  output  of  gold 
^ed  to  keep  up  to  the  average  of  former  years.  There  had,  too,  been  a 
Euad  rush  for  land  investments ;  much  money  had  been  borro\i^d  to 
iequire  estate,  and  to  establish  speculative  businesses ;  and  there  was  now 
i  strong  reaction  in  prices.  The  increasing  financial  tension  brought  to 
:he  ground  many  a  business  house  of  apparent  commercial  soUdity,  and 
t  vas  not  before  1894  that  affairs  took  a  genuine  turn  for  the  better. 
It  H  noteworthy  of  8ir  Ge©rge  Grey's  democratic  programme  that, 
.hough  he  himself  failed  to  carry  any  one  of  his  fo,voured  propasition» 
into  law,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  all  placed  upon  the 
statute  Book  (some  by  his  friends,  some  by  his  opponents)  save  one, 
—the  election,  by  the  people,  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony. 

A  feature  of  New  Zealand  politics  was  the  long  existence  enjoyed 
^  what  has  been  termed  the  "  Continuous  Ministry."  It  came  into 
>£ce  about  the  year  1869,  and  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  in  the  month 
}f  January,  1891.  Out  of  a  period  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  years  it 
leld  office  for  some  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Sir  Edward  Stafibrd  turned 
t  out,  but  for  a  month  only,  in  1872 ;  Sir  George  Grey  for  two  years, 
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1877-9;  Sir  Robert  Stout  for  three  years,  1884-7.  The  «Ck>ntmuou 
Ministry "  represented  a  shifting  series  of  combinations  of  politician 
by  which  the  Cabinet  was  modified,  every  now  and  again,  without  eve 
being  intrinsically  changed.  It  came  into  being  under  Sir  Willian 
Fox,  with  provincial  and  mildly  democratic  sympathies.  It  quarrelle 
with  the  provinces,  and  killed  them ;  and  then  it  became  cot 
servative — of  the  New  Zealand  type  of  conservatism.  Its  leaders  wer 
Fox,  Vogel,  and  McLean— 1869-72  ;  Fox  left  it  in  1872;  Majo 
Atkinson  joined  it  in  1874 ;  Vogel  left  it  in  1876  ;  McLean  died  i 
1877  ;  put  out  of  office  by  Sir  George  Grey,  it  was  once  more  led,  for 
short  time,  by  Sir  William  Fox  ;  it  came  back  to  power  in  1879  as 
Hall- Atkinson- Whitaker  combination ;  Hall  retired  in  1881,  be 
Atkinson  and  Whitaker  continued  to  direct  it  to  the  end.  There  i 
another  matter  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Parliament  of  Ne^ 
Zealand.  For  about  three  decades  the  Maoris  have  sent  four  membei 
of  their  own  race  to  the  House.  When  speaking  they  ordinarily  use  a 
interpreter;  despite  which,  when  discussing  affairs  concerning  their  ow 
countrymen,  they  often  display  great  fluency  and  become  really  eloquen 
In  the  year  1864  the  Government  had  confiscated  more  land  tha 
the  settlers  could  then  utilise,  and  a  portion  of  the  alienated  territor 
remained  unoccupied.  In  the  province  of  Taranaki,  the  unoccupie 
land  fell  into  the  possession  of  its  original  Maori  owners,  who  bui] 
houses,  cultivated  farms,  and  exercised  all  the  other  rights  of  ownershi 
thereon.  A  promise  had  also  been  given  to  the  natives  of  Taranal 
that  the  Government  would  give  them  a  certain  sum  per  acre  as 
solatium  for  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.  Time  passed  on,  tfa 
(jccupiers  remaining  undisturbed  and  actual  ownership  and  excluai^ 
possession  were  at  times  somewhat  offensively  asserted.  Moreove 
religious  fanaticism  gave  cohesion  to  the  Maoris  who  occupied  the  ooi 
fiscated  lands  and  caused  them  to  gain  adherents  from  many  place 
until  a  large  settlement  became  established  in  the  Ngatiruanui  country 
at  a  place  called  Parihaka,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Maori  prophet  ( 
soothsayer  named  Te  Whiti.  For  some  time  it  appeared  as  if  tfc 
disposal  of  the  disputed  lands  would  result  in  another  outbreak  of  wa; 
but  the  decisive  action  of  Mr.  Bryce,  Minister  for  Native  Affair 
averted  such  a  contingency.  At  the  head  of  a  force  of  armfl 
constabulary,  Mr.  Bryce  proceeded  to  Parihaka,  where  Te  Whiti  an 
Tohu  allowed  themselves  to  be  quietly  arrested.  They  were  detain* 
in  custody  until  March,  1883,  when  they  were  taken  back  and  plac< 
on  the  reserves  measured  out  for  Maori  occupation.  Since  then  t| 
natix'es  have  either  become  reconciled  to  dominance  by  the  white 
or  lack  thie  power  and  desire  to  organise  further  resistance.  ^ 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  the  Maoi 
may  have  numbered  70,000 ;  at  the  census  of  1858  the  returns  ga^ 
56,049 ;  at  that  of  1886  (including  half-castes)  41,627  ;  at  the  censi 
of  1891  the  number  was  returned  as  41,993,  and  at  that  of  1901 1 
43,101. 
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During  the  period  occupied  by  the  foregoing  political  and  social 
tn-ents,  the  Colony  had  several  times  changed  its  government.  The 
Marquis  of  Normanby  surrendered  the  reins  of  office  on  the  21st 
Febmaiy,  1879.  The  government  was  then  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  James  Prendergast,  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hercules  G.  R. 
Robinson,  who  ruled  the  colony  from  the  27tli  March,  1879,  till  the  8th 
September,  1880.  During  his  r^me,  in  the  year  1876,  Rewi,  the 
hero  of  Orakau,  visited  Auckland  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years, 
and  was  lionised  by  the  citizens.  He  returned  to  the  Waikato  in 
comfxany  with  the  Governor,  deeply  impressed  by  the  marvels  wrought 
by  the  all>8ubduing '^  pakeha."  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  on  the  8th  September,  1880,  Chief  Justice  Prendergast 
vpan  administered  the  Grovemment  He  was  relieved  of  his 
post  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  H.  Gordon,  who  was  Governor  of  the 
Colony  from  the  29th  November,  1880,  to  the  23rd  June,  1882; 
when  Chief  Justice  Prendergast  for  a  third  time,  administered  the 
i Government  till  the  coming  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  F. 
D.  JervoLs,  on  the  20th  January,  1883.  It  was  during  Sir  Arthur 
'n)rdon'8  period  of  Governorship,  early  in  the  year  1882,  that  Tawhiao, 
tn**  ^'  King  of  the  Maoris,"  came  foHh  from  his  long  seclusion  and 
^mted  Auckland,  where  all  sorts  of  honours  were  lavished  upon  him. 
Ut"  Rubsequently  visited  England,  and  then  returned  to  his  home  on 
tb^  Waikato,  where  he  lived  quietly  for  several  yearF.  At  the 
>dnning  of  1888,  Tawhiao  held  a  meeting  at  Maungakawa,  at  the 
inntation  of  the  Ngatihaua  tnbe,  when  the  following  lines  of  policy 
vere  affirmed  :  "  That  the  Maoris  and  pakehas  shall  be  as  one  people  ; 
"bev  the  laws  of  the  Queen,  and  respect  them  in  every  way  as  loyal 
^jbjects ;  and  that  every  native  acting  contrary  to  the  Queen's  laws 
^11  nndergo  the  same  punishment  as  the  '  pakeha ' ;  that  all  natives 
Avoid  intoxication  and  other  abuses ;  that  no  objection  be  offered  to  tbe 
Unds  Court  selling,  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  it  is  done  legally."  With 
^His  declaration  the  long  dispute  between  the  two  races,  which  lasted 
^rom  the  very  beginning  of  colonisation,  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
i  TOnclusion.  — - 

Legislatively  New  Zealand  has  been  a  country  of  experiments.     As 
^r  hack  as  the  year  1869  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  Government    . 
t<)  grant  life  assurances  and  annuities  on  the  security  of  the  Colonial    \ 
n^>Qae,  and  the  Government  Insurance  Department  is  now  a  pro- 
n^inent  institution  of  the  State.     In  1873  a  Public  Trust  Office  was 
founded,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  insure  the  faithful  discharge  of  . 
tm^A,  to  relieve  individuals  from  the  responsibilities  of  trusteeship, 
«d  to  substitute  a  permanent  officer  of  the  Civil  Service  in  place  of_^ 
i^^uutlians.     Notwithstanding  the  lavish ness  of  its  public  works  policy, 
the  GoTemment  of  the  Colony  always  manifested  a  reluctance  to  divert 
^7  of  its  revenues  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  public  expenditure  to 
uy  costly  schemes  of  coastal  defence.     New  Zealand  was  more  buck- 
ward  in  this  respect  than  any  of  her  sister  Australian  colonies.     It  is. 
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perhaps,  largplj  due  to  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  Ckdony^  Gkiremonv 
Sir  Williain  F.  D.  Jervois,  that  much  was  done  to  remedy  thisooaditioa 
of  affairs.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  CoUmy,  in  Jaooary,  1883,  His 
Excellency  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  coastal  defences,  with  a 
view  to  the  elaboration  of  a  homogeneous  scheme.  He  subsequently, 
by  lectures  and  by  pei'sonal  influence,  aroused  public  attention  to  the 
risk  which  the  Colony  would  run  in  the  event  oif  a  European  war,  and 
under  his  direction  the  chief  ports  have  been  strongly  fortified  and 
furnished  with  effective  battery  and  torpedo  defences.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  native  warn,  there  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  large  military 
element  in  the  population  ;  and  New  Zealand  is  now  one  of  the  best 
equipped  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  either  for  putting  down  an  in- 
surrection within  its  own  borders,  or  for  repelling  an  attack  of  a  foreign 
enemy. 

The  period  marked  by  the  Governorship  of  Sir  William  F.  D.  JervoM 
was  probably  the  worst,  in  a  financial  sense,  that  the  Colony  had 
hitherto  seen.  Prices  of  staple  prodace  continued  to  fall  year  afte^ 
year.  Those  who  had  purchased  landed  estate  with  borrowed  monesi 
for  a  speculative  rise,  one  after  another  failed  ;  next  came  the  turn  oi 
their  mortgagees,  and  then  that  of  the  minor  financial  companies,  whose 
speculative  holdings  were  unsaleable,  and  whose  funds  were  exhausted 
Responsibility  for  all  this  disaster  was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  thi 
Vogel  policy  of  public  works  and  internal  expansion  ;  but  the  mischiej 
was  really  traceable  to  several  other  causes.  The  truth  is,  that  ii 
was  the  private  indebtedness  of  individuals  at  a  time  of  slump  afte^ 
a  period  of  inflation  of  values,  together  with  an  appalling  fall  in  th< 
price  of  raw  products,  rather  than  the  spending  of  borrowed  money  oij 
reproductive  works,  that  plunged  the  Colony  so  long  and  so  deeply  i^ 
the  mire  of  financial  difficultiea 

Political  life  during  this  period  became  chiefly  a  series  of  exp^ 
clients  for  keeping  the  Treasury  from  absolute  depletion,  and  carr}{ 
ing  on  the  settlement  of  the  land.  The  industrial  outlook  in  Xeij 
Zealand  was  probably  never  worse  than  in  the  years  1885  and  188C 
The  policy  of  retrenchment  had  been  tried  before  with  some  results  q 
partial  salvation.  It  was  tried  again.  The  salaries  of  the  Governd 
and  the  Ministers  were  diminished,  as  also  were  the  size  and  the  pay  d 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  Customs  duties  were  raised,  and  tl^ 
taxes  on  property  were  increased.  The  result  of  these  exertions  i 
restore  tinincial  balance  was  a  measure  of  strained  but  solvent  sucoe^ 
and  is  creditable  to  the  Hall,  Atkinson,  and  Whi taker  Ministry,  wliid 
was  called  upon  to  meet  the  emergency. 

While  the  provinces  had  their  own  Governments,  tHey  had  also  tliel 
own  Land  Laws.  With  these  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  h^ 
little  to  do.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  provinces,  the  management  \ 
the  public  lands  came  into  the  domain  of  the  central  Parliament^  a^ 
some  fifty-four  divergent  statutes  and  ordinances  had  to  be  repealed 
Uniformity  could  notj  of  couri*ej  be  at  on<5e  secured,  as  land  was  undl 
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^KrafMtkm  ttiider  nine  dilKn*etit  sjstemB,  reiiresenting  the  methods  of 
Min^  vith  the  public  estate  adopted  by  nine  different  Provincial  Coun* 
.iti  Gnduallj  these  varioue  regulations  were  brought  together  in  a 
it^faeFent  whole;  but  it  was  not  before  the  year  1892  tnat  one  Land  Act 
.vntained  the  law  on  the  suHjeel,  and  could  be  made  equally  applicable 
w  the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  According  to  the  Statute  Books  of  1877 
toit^l,  the  land  qneetion  was  the  matter  of  first  importance  engaging  the 
meation  of  New  Zealand  politicians.  It  was  the  one  central  question, 
awpKcftted  with  the  claims  of  native  ownership  thereto,  first-comer 
stir's  ownership,  colonising  companies'  ownership,  and  Government 
*Bd  provincial  ownership — ownership  by  fraud,  by  conquest,  by  pur- 
ciase,  and  by  confiscation. 

One  of  Sir  George  Grey's  favourite  projects  was  the  repurchase  by  the 
>Ute  of  private  lands,  with  or  without  the  owner's  consent.  Sir  George 
id  not  remain  in  public  life  long  enough  to  see  it  become  law  ;  and 
t^  has  been  keen  fighting  over  this  principle.  But  Mr,  (afterwards  Sir) 
•tiJiii  HcElenzie,  one  of  the  most  masterful  and  resolute  of  the  Ministei-s 
^Unrls  pot  in  power  by  the  Liberal  Party,  carried  it  into  law,  and 
^fcninistered  it  with  a  strenuous  ability,  which  constitutes  an  effective 
-xaFDpIe  to  succeeding:  holders  of  his  portfolio.  Under  this  law  the 
fwdsMe  money  paid  for  107  estates,  comprising  448,350  acres, 
iaoonted  to  £2,117,352  at  the  31st  March,  1902.  Other  expenses, 
w*  as  road  construction,  <fec.,  amounted  to  £111,776,  bringing  the 
'M  to  £2,229,128.  An  extent  of  386,530  acres,  held  under  lease 
•"72,033  selectors,  returns  an  annual  rental  of  £101,508. 

In  1886  the  Hon.  John  Ballance  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Ws.  The  period  was  one  of  intense  financial  depression,  and  hundreds 
i  Qnemployed  artisans  and  labourers  wandered  about  the  country,  in  a 
^le  bordering  on  famine,  looking  for  work.  Then  it  was  that  this  most 
'^ical  of  all  New  Zealand's  statesmen  made  a  courageous  attempt  to 
^^t  the  unemployed  difiiculty  by  placing  the  work  less  upon  the  soil, 
»d  making  producers  of  them.  Blocks  of  Crown  land  wore  taken  up 
1^  Tuious  parts  of  the  colony  These  were^ivided  into  allotroents  of 
^T'ci  20  to  30  acres,  and  let  to  the  village  settlers  on  perpetual  lease  at 
*  rental  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  prairie  value  of  the  lands.  Some 
'^  these  experimental  farms  collapsed,  others  succeeded.  According  to 
^*^^  lepwts,  the  village  settlers  and  their  families  occupy  about 
1-.(U3  acres,  in  allotments  of  an  average  size  of  about  21  acres. 
Aboat  £15,000  has  been  advanced  them  by  the  Government,  of  which 
^«ai  they  have  returned  some  £3,600.  The  total  value  of  improve- 
3«^ts  on  th«e  lands  amounts  to  £158,800. 

Sir  William  F.  D.  Jervois'  term  of  office  ended  on  March  22nd,  1889, 
^  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  James  Prendergast,  was  thereupon  called  to 
the  post  of  Administrator  till  the  2nd  May  of  the  same  year,  when 
the  Earl  of  Onslow  arrived  to  take  up  the  reins  of  Government.  Though 
the  "  Gontinaous  Ministry,"  under  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  was  still  in 
pi»er,  ita  strength   was  already  waning,  and    the  old  Conservative 
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strongholds  were  gradually  capitulating  to  the  attacks  of  the  Liberal 
Oppasition,  who  acknowledged  John  Ballance  aa  their  head.  Iri 
addition  to  this,  the  leaders  were  succumbing  to  the  effects  of  their  loiu; 
continued  efforts  in  the  public  interest.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson's  health 
was  breaking  down,  Sir  Frederick  Whitaker  was  fast  sinking  under  tb^ 
weight  of  advancing  years,  and  the  health  of  Sir  John  Hall  did  not 
allow  him  to  take  office.  Thus  the  Liberals  were  able  to  redeem  their 
pledge  to  widen  the  franchise,  which  had  been  one  of  their  promises 
ever  since  Sir  George  Grey  emerged  from  retirement  to  organise  the 
party.  On  the  22nd  September,  1889,  electors  were  prohibited  bv 
statute  from  voting  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate  at  any 
election  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  the  Earl  ol 
Onslow's  administration,  about  the  year  1890,  the  organised  Laboa] 
Party  made  an  assault  on  the  political  citadel  and  practical! V 
carried  it  by  storm.  New  Zealand  had  passed  through  the  old 
days  of  pioneering,  whaling,  sealing,  alluvial  gold-digging,  native  war 
fare,  and  mammoth  pastoral  enterprise,  when  acres  were  many  and 
men  were  few.  A  new  civilisation  had  grown  up,  fashioned  on  old 
world  lines,  and  ripe  with  a  heavy  harvest  of  old-world  troubles.  The 
colony  had  entered  upon  a  commercial  and  industrial  period,  with  an 
ever-present  labour  trouble,  unorganised  at  first,  and  inarticulate,  bat 
rapidly  organising  and  learning  the  alphal)et  of  its  power.  When  the 
organisation  was  complete,  the  Labour  movement  found  its  voice,  and 
sought  to  make  it  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  The  gold  was  gone^ 
the  lands  were  all  occupied,  and  the  pressure  of  altered  condition.^ 
forced  into  prominence  the  new  factor  in  politics.  Somewhere  about 
this  time  occurred  two  great  strikes — one  in  England,  thousands  ol 
miles  distant ;  the  other  in  Australia,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  N*»wer 
World.  One  was  the  London  dockers'  strike;  the  other  the  great 
maritime  strike  of  1890.  Smarting  under  the  rebuff  that  it  met  with 
in  Australia  all  along  the  line,  the  baffled  cause  of  labour  sought  redres^s 
for  its  wrongs  in  Parliament.  In  none  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
was  the  new  movement  A  vehement  as  in  New  Zealand.  The  way, 
however,  had  been  prepared.  The  voice  of  Grey  had  long  been  lifted  in 
advocacy  of  measures  deemed  by  opponents  as  ultra-democratic. 

His  successor,  John  Ballance,  was  not  less  ardent  in  the  cause.  By 
profession  a  joumalLst,  this  man,  whose  claims  to  the  title  of  statesman 
are  undoubted,  had  sprung  from  the  people,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  methods  of  thought,  their  hopes,  and  their 
desires.  When  opportunity  came  he  waa  quick  to  seize  it,  and  the 
Labour  Party,  instead  of  forming  an  independent  opposition,  had  their 
path  cleared  of  preliminary  obstacles  by  the  presence  of  a  party  in 
Parliament  with  similar  ideals  to  their  own.  To  this  party  they  allie<l 
themselves,  and  acknowledged  John  Ballance  as  thoir  head.  The  result 
was  immediately  apparent.  On  the  5th  December,  1890,  the  general 
elections  were  held,  and  the  constituences  pronounced  their  verdict  with 
no  uncertain  voice.    No  less  than  twenty  members  owed  their  return 
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to  the  Labour  vote,  and  Mr.  Ballance  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
majority  which,  though  mach  of  it  was  raw  material,  was  sincere  and 
eathosiastic,  and  devoted  to  the  principles  of  its  leader. 

The  Atkinson  Ministry,  after  a  few   weeks  of  ineffectual   delay 
rv^d^ed  itself  to  the  inevitahle,  and  on  the  24th  January,  1891,  Mr 
BiU&noe  became  Premier,  having  in  his  Cabinet  Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  both  of  whom  possessed  the  physical  power  and  fighting 
force  which  their  leader  lacked. 

The  legislation  initiated  by  Mr.  Ballance,  and  continued  by  the  Seddon 
Miniitiy,  may  be  divided  into  enactments  relating  to  Finance,  to  Oon- 
sticntiooal  Reform,  and  to  lAbour.  At  this  time  the  principal  source 
(•f  direct  taxation  was  the  Property  Tax.  It  consisted  of  a  penny  in 
tlie  £  on  the  capital  value  of  every  citizen's  possessions,  less  his  debts 
aod  an  exemption  of  £500  ;  and  was  a  rough-and-ready  method  of  rais- 
ing revenue.  It  was,  however,  inequitable,  as  it  taxed  stock  that  was 
freqaentiy  unmarketable — an  exaction  that  fell  upon  values — while 
iaoomes,  as  such,  were  untouched.  Moreover,  years  of  high  returns 
tad  loss  were  treated  alike.  The  tax  did  not  discriminate  between 
food  seasons  and  bad,  and  Mr.  Ballance  determined  to  introduce  a  more 
iiaitable  system  of  revenue-raising.  Accordingly,  in  the  session  of  1891 
the  Property  Tax  was  abolished,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  progressive 
Und  Tax  and  a  progressive  Income  Tax,  which  received  statutory 
^idorsement  by  "  The  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  of  1891," 
a  measure  amended  from  time  to  time  until  the  law  was  consolidated 
by  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  of  1900.  These  measures 
•fl-^diuted  a  system  of  taxation  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  and 
the  capital  value  of  mortgages,  in  conjunction  with  a  tax  on  incomes  in 
•ricess  of  £300  a  year.  The  ordinary  land  tax  is  Id.  in  the  £,  with  a 
I'-aduated  tax  in  addition  on  all  estates  of  the  value  of  £5,000  and  over. 
The  rate  of  Income  Tax  is  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000, 
after  deducting  the  £300  exemption  and  Is.  in  the  £  on  the  excess  of 
1)1.000.  Income  Tax  is  payable  by  companies  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
Iv  in  the  £.  After  a  bitter  conflict  the  measures  passed  both  Houses,, 
^ad  a  light  Absentee  Tax  also  became  law.  During  the  first  session 
varitjus  measures  were  passed  having  for  their  object  the  alleviation  of 
ihf  lot  of  the  worker.  Chief  amongst  these  were — the  Employers' 
liability  Act  of  1882  Amendment  Act ;  the  Truck  Act,  prohibiting  the 
lAvment  of  wages  in  goods  or  otherwise  than  in  money ;  and  a  Eactories 
Act,  afterwards  repealed  by  a  consolidating  measure.  On  the  22  nd 
April,  1891,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Raratonga,. 
Q^ifyiiig  the  ^pointment  of  a  British  Resident  for  the  protectorate  of 
the  Cook  Islanda 

The  Earl  of  Onslow  left  the  Colony  on  the  2nd  February,  1892,  his 
re&ignation  being  received  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  and  the 
taief  Justice,  Sir  James  Prendergast,  acted  as  Administrator  until  the 
vrival  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  Governor  on 
the  7th  June,   1892.    During  this  year  an  important  constitutional 
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]X)lnt  was  decided  with  ref ereace  to  the  relative  powem  of  the  Govemoir 
and  the  Premier.  The  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand  is  nominated, 
not  elective,  and  there  ia  no  fixed  limit  to  the  nnmher  of  menihersw  Prior 
to  1891  the  nominations  were  for  life.  At  that  time,  however,  the  period 
of  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Chamher  was  reduced  to  seven  yearK. 
It  wag  found,  also,  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  almost  altogether  un- 
represented in  the  Council ;  so,  in  1892,  Mr.  Ballance  requested  tUe 
Governor,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  to  call  tw^ve  fresh  councUlors.  His 
Excellency  demurred  at  the  number.  There  was  then  about  to  be  a 
change  of  Governors,  and  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance.  On  the 
7th  June,  1892,  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  assumed  the  govemoi*ship ;  biit 
he  proved  as  obdurate  with  regard  to  the  fresh  appointments  as  did  his 
predecessor.  Mr.  Ballance  insisted  that  it  was  the  Governor's  duty  to 
accept  the  ad  dee  of  his  responsible  Ministers  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
affairs.  His  Excellency  did  not  think  so.  The  matter  was  then,  by 
mutual  consent,  referred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Lord  Ripon 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Premier.  Twelve  new  councillors  were 
accordingly  nominated.  The  submission  of  this  question  to  the 
arbitration  of  Downing-street  was  attacked  by  the  Conservatives.  It 
was  attacked  also  by  Sir  George  Grey,  the  democrat ;  but  it  was  highly 
approved  of  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  the  people 
generally. 

The  Conservatives  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  June,  1892,  and  it  was  lonp^ 
before  the  party  recovered  from  this  blow.  During  the  year  the  broadly 
democratic  policy  of  the  Ballance  Government  found  further  expression 
in  various  legislative  enactment^.  The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of 
1882  was  further  amended,  and  a  Contractors'  and  Workmen's  Lien 
Act  was  passed,  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  gives  priority  of 
claim  for  wages  against  other  services,  and  enables  legal  proceedings  for 
recovery  to  be  taken  before  the  attached  property  can  be  in  any  way 
alienated.  On  the  1st  November,  1892,  the  present  Land  Act  of  New 
Zealand  came  into  force.  Under  the  terms  of  this  measure  land  thrown 
open  for  selection  may  be  either  purchased  or  occupied  with  the  right  of 
purchase  or  of  lease  in  perpetuity.  A  special  class  of  settlement  is  also 
provided  for,  called  the  Small  Farm  Association,  which  was  at  firat 
very  popular,  but  is  now  superseded  by  the  Improved  Farm  Settlement, 
under  which  areas  of  forest-clad  land  are  thrown  open,  the  selectoins 
being  paid  for  a  time  on  the  improvements,  or  else  the  land  is  cleared 
at  a  fixed  rate  and  then  balloted  for.  Up  to  the  31st  March,  1902, 
54  settlements,  covering  an  area  of  53,906  acres,  had  been  allotted  to 
493  settlers,  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  being  100  acres.  The 
amount  paid  to  the  settlers  was  £71,077,  and  the  value  of  improve- 
ments on  the  land  is  estimated  at  XI 00,000. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Ballance  deprived  the  Colony  of 
the  services  of  a  statesman  whose  chief  aim  had  been  the  amelioration 
of    the   social  condition    of   the    community.     His    Ministry   almost 
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immedktelj  resigaed,  and  on  the  1st  Maj  the  Hon.  Richard  Seddon 
Rctmstracted  the  Cftfainet  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  his  late  leader. 

A  measars  that  Ballance  had  mnch  at  heart  wai  the  oirrying  into 
lav  of  the  jxinci]^  of  one  man  one  vote.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it 
jxwsei  I>aring  his  lifetime  his  Electoral  Bill  was  thrown  out  twice 
w  the  Covmcil,  and  went  through  only  some  months  after  his  death. 
rnder  this  Act,  €me  man  has  not  only  one  vote,  but  only  one  registra- 
tion:  he  c»inot  have  his  name  upon  more  than  one  roll.  The  right 
to  vote  by  letter  was  ceniferred  upon  shearers,  as  it  had  previously 
'■^^  conferred  upon  seamen,  and  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women. 
Tliia  last  artiele  only  passed  the  Council  by  a  narrow  majority  of  two, 
and  the  Bill  became  law  on  the  19tb  September,  1893.  A  Workmen's 
Wages  Act  was  also  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  but  in  the  direction 
of  democraUG  legislation  the  Ministry  were  less  active  than  usual, 
launly  in  consequence  of  a  split  in  the  camp  over  the  liquor  question. 
The  opposing  factions  were  led,  respectively,  by  Mr.  Seddon  and  Sir  Robert 
J*t3ut  The  Frohibitionist  Party,  under  Sir  Robert  Stout,  and  organised 
"Utside  the  House  by  two  clergymen  named  Isitt  and  Walker,  con- 
^vJerad  the  time  opportune  for  pressing  their  demands,  as  it  was  thought 
hat  the  death  of  Mr.  Ballance  had  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  Govern- 
^nt.  Sturtled  by  the  vehemence  of  the  movement,  the  Ministry 
'i^ipped  other  legiriation  for  the  time  being,  and  passed  the  Alcoholic 
liquor  Sale  Control  Act,  which  provided  that  new  licenses  were  to  be 
;nQted,  subject  to  the  votes  of  electom,  and  that  licenses  should  be 
reJoced  or  abolished  if  desired.  This  hasty  measure  was  of  a  purely 
Mutative  character,  and  was  later  on  subjected  to  considerable  amend- 
x#nt  and  expansion.  As  it  now  stands,  while  not  satisfying  extremists, 
•fie  measure  contains  a  complete  and  elaborate  system  of  local  option. 
Publicans*  licenses  fall  in  with  the  death  of  the  triennial  Parliaments  of 
tiie  Colony ;  licensing  districts  occupy  the  same  areas  as  electoral  dis- 
tricts, and  the  licensing  poll  takes  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  general 
^Ifctions.  The  poll  decides  the  question  of  retention,  reduction,  or 
i'wiition  of  existing  licenseR,  but  for  the  last-named  a  majority  of  three 
to  two  is  necessary.  The  first  local  option  poll  resulted  in  the  closing 
"^  wveaty  honsen,  and  in  totally  prohibiting  the  retail  of  liquor  in  the 
Clutba  district  Since  then,  however,  the  results  of  the  voting  have 
l'3eii  somewhat  unexpected.  Although  the  prohibitionist  power  has 
'»een  greatly  augmented  by  reason  of  the  vote  being  taken  on  the  same 
'^y  u  the  general  elections,  the  party  has  been  defeated,  except  in  the 
^lutha  district,  by  the  moderate  section  advocating  the  continuance  of 
"rtistiiig  licenses.  The  general  election  at  the  close  of  1893  was  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  female 
^'UKhise  was  exercised.  There  was  a  rush  of  women  to  be  put  on  the 
r^ills,  and  then  the  unexpected  happened  :  they  did  not  vote  solidly  on 
^  Conservative  ticket ;  their  vote,  on  the  contrary, '  buttressed  the 
V^thn  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  returned  to  power  ^ith  a  useful 
majority  and  increased  confidence. 
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]joint  woa  decided  with  ref ereace  to  the  ralatire  powcm  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Premier.  The  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand  is  nominated, 
not  elective,  and  there  ia  no  fixed  limit  to  the  nnmher  of  memhersw  Prior 
to  1891  the  nominations  wereforlifa  At  Uiat  time,  however,  the  period 
of  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Ghamher  was  reduced  to  seven  years. 
It  was  found,  also,  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  almost  altogether  on- 
represented  in  tbe  Council ;  so,  in  1892,  Mr.  Ballance  requested  the 
Governor,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  to  call  twelve  fresh  councillors.  HIk 
ExceHency  demurred  at  the  number.  There  was  then  about  to  be  a 
change  of  Governors,  and  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance.  On  the 
7th  June,  1892,  tbe  Earl  of  Glasgow  assumed  the  govemoi-ship  ;  but 
he  proved  as  obdurate  with  regard  to  the  fresh  appointments  as  did  his 
predecessor.  Mr.  Ballance  insisted  that  it  was  the  Governor's  duty  to 
accept  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
affairs.  His  Excellency  did  not  think  so.  The  matter  was  then,  \yy 
mutual  consent,  referred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Lord  Ripon 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Premier.  Twelve  new  councillors  were 
accordingly  nominated.  The  submission  of  this  question  to  the 
arbitration  of  Downing-street  was  attacked  by  the  Consen^atires.  It 
was  attacked  also  by  Sir  George  Grey,  the  democrat ;  but  it  was  highly 
approved  of  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  the  people 
generally. 

The  Conservatives  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  June,  1892,  and  it  was  lonp^ 
before  the  party  recovered  from  this  blow.  During  the  year  the  broadly 
democratic  policy  of  the  Ballance  Government  found  further  expression 
in  various  legislative  enactments.  The  Employers*  Liability  Act  of 
1882  was  further  amended,  and  a  Contractors'  and  Workmen's  Lden 
Act  was  passed,  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  gives  priority  of 
claim  for  wages  against  other  services,  and  enables  l^al  proceedings  for 
recovery  to  be  taken  before  the  attached  property  can  be  in  any  way 
alienated.  On  the  1st  November,  1892,  the  present  Land  Act  of  Ne>ir 
Zealand  came  into  force.  Under  the  terms  of  this  measure  land  thrown 
open  for  selection  may  be  either  purchased  or  occupied  with  the  right  of 
purchase  or  of  lease  in  perpetuity.  A  special  class  of  settlement  is  also 
provided  for,  called  the  Small  Farm  Association,  which  was  at  first 
very  popular,  but  is  now  superseded  by  the  Improved  Farm  Settlement, 
under  which  areas  of  forest-clad  land  are  thrown  open,  the  selectors 
being  paid  for  a  time  on  the  improvements,  or  else  the  land  is  cleared 
at  a  fixed  rate  and  then  balloted  for.  Up  to  the  31st  March,  1902, 
54  settlements,  covering  an  area  of  53,906  acres,  had  been  allotted  to 
493  settlers,  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  being  100  acres.  The 
amount  paid  to  the  settlers  was  £71,077,  and  the  value  of  improve- 
ments on  the  land  is  estimated  at  £100,000. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Ballance  deprived  the  Colony  of 
the  services  of  a  statesman  whose  chief  aim  had  been  the  amelioration 
of    the   social  condition    of   the    community.     His    Ministty   almost 
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taiaiediatelj  resigoed,  and  on  tbe  1st  May  the  Hon.  Richard  Seddon 
reconstracted  the  Cabinet  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  his  late  leader. 

A  measure  that  Ballanoe  had  much  at  heart  was  the  carrying  into 
lav  of  the  |Nrineiple  of  one  man  one  vota     He  did  not  live  to  see  it 
pused.    IXaringhis  lifetime  his  Electoral  Bill  was  thrown  out  twice 
n?  tiie  Cooncil,  and  went  throngh  only  some  months  after  his  death, 
rnder  this  Act,  one  man  has  not  only  one  vote,  hut  only  one  registra* 
tion :  he  cannot  have  his  name  upon  more  than  one  roll.     The  right 
to  rote  hy  letter  was  conferred  upon  shearers,  as  it  had  previously 
''•t«!i  conferred  upon  seamen,  and  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women. 
This  last  ar<aele  only  passed  the  Council  by  a  narrow  majority  of  two, 
ami  the  BOl  became  law  on  the  19th  September,  1893.    A  Workmen's 
WagM  Act  was  also  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  but  in  the  direction 
9f  democratic   i^slation  the  Ministry  were  less  active  than   usual, 
miinlj  in  conscH^uence  of  a  split  in  the  camp  over  the  liquor  question. 
Tbe  opposing  Mictions  were  led,  respectively,  by  Mr.  Seddon  and  Sir  Robert 
^mt    The  Prc^ibitionist  Party,  under  Sir  Robert  Stout,  and  organised 
ntside  tho  House  by  two  clergymen  named  Isitt  and  Walker,  con- 
sidered the  time  opportune  for  pressing  their  demands,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Ballance  had  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  Govern- 
j*nL    Startled   by  the  vehemence   of  the   movement,  the  Ministry 
^impped  other  legislation  for  the  time  being,  and  passed  the  Alcoholic 
liquor  Sale  Control  Act,  which  provided  that  new  licenses  were  to  be 
ST^nted,  subject  to  the  votes  of  electon<,  and  that  licenses  should  be 
'Placed  or  abolished  if  desired.     This  hasty  measure  was  of  a  purely 
■'^tative  character,  and  was  later  on  subjected  to  considerable  amend* 
seat  and  expansion.  As  it  now  stands,  while  not  satisfying  extremists, 
^he  measure  contains  a  complete  and  elaborate  system  of  local  option. 
Poblicans'  licenses  fall  in  with  the  death  of  the  triennial  Parliaments  of 
t^  Colony ;  licensing  districts  occupy  the  same  areas  as  electoral  dis- 
tricta,  and  the  licensing  poll  takes  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  general 
sections.     The  poll  decides  the  question  of   retention,    reduction,  or 
^yition  of  existing  licensefi,  but  for  the  last-named  a  majority  of  three 
*3  two  is  necessary.     The  first  local  option  poll  resulted  in  the  closing 
'^l  seventy  houses,  and  in  totally  prohibiting  the  retail  of  liquor  in  the 
J-iUtba  district.     Since  then,  however,  the  results  of  the  voting  have 
•>»en  somewhat  unexpected.     Although  the  prohibitionist  power  has 
^^  greatly  augmented  by  r*»ason  of  the  vote  being  taken  on  the  same 
'^^J  S8  the  general  elections,  the  party  has  been  defeated,  except  in  the 
'-btba  diRtrict,  by  the  moderate  section  advocating  the  continuance  of 
existing  licenses.    The  general  election  at  the  close  of  1893  was  remark- 
i-A^  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  female 
'^chise  was  exercised.     There  was  a  rush  of  women  to  be  put  on  the 
''iiK  and  then  the  unexpected  happened  :  they  did  not  vote  solidly  on 
*  OoQservmtive   ticket ;  their  vote,  on  the  contrary, '  buttressed   the 
P«itton  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  returned  to  power  with  a  useful 
Diajority  and  increased  confidence. 
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The  direct  result  of  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Liberal  policy  A^'a>i 
naturally  a  further  development  of  democratic  legislation.  The  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  The  Factories  Act,  The  Slio|> 
and  Shop  Assistants  Act,  and  amendments  of  the  Conspiracy  X^a.^* 
and  Inspection  of  Machinery  Acts  all  belong  to  the  session  of  1S94. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  measures  is  the  first,  which,  w^itli 
its  subsequent  amendments,  creates  Boards  of  Conciliation  for  certain 
defined  districts,  and  a  Central  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  award  of 
which  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  way  as  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Factories    Act   of    1894,    slightly    extended  by  an   amend  in>c 
Act    in    1896,   consolidates  and    improves   upon  no   less  than     four 
previous   measures,   two    of  which  were  passed  by  the  Ballance    Oo- 
vernment.       Under  this    Act    all   workshops,   where    two    or    more 
persons  are   occupied,   are  declared    to  he    factories,    must  register^ 
pay  an  annual  fee,  and  submit  to  inspection  at  any  hour  of  the  ni^ht 
or  day;  a  master  and  servant  working  together  count  as  two  handH^ 
and  inspectors  have  absolute  power  to  demand  such  cubic  space,  venti- 
lation  and  sanitary  arrangements  generally  as  they  may  consider  needful 
to   preserve  life  and  health.      The  factory  age  is  14 ;    there  are    iio 
half-timers.     In  New  Zealand,  primary  education  is  not  only  free,  h>ut 
compulsory:     any    child    under    15,    therefore,    must    undergo      a.ii 
education  test  before  being  allowed  to  go  to  factory  work.     Children 
under  16  years  must  be  certified  by  an  inspector  to  be  physically  fitted 
for  factory  work.      Women  and  children  under  18,  may  not   >voi*k 
before  7*15  a.m.,  or  after  6  p.m.,  nor  more  than  forty-eight  hours   per 
week.     All  factory  workers  (time  or  piece)  are   entitled  to  the  half- 
holiday,  after  1  p.m.  on  Saturday — in  the  case  of  time  workers,  without 
deduction  from  wages.     The  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  labour  have  t< » 
be   publicly  notified  and  returned  to  inspectors.     Ovei-time  may     be 
permitted  by  inspectors  on  twenty-eight  days  a  year,  but  overtime  pay 
must  not  be  less  than  6d.  per  hour  extra.     Even  the  huts  in  which  the 
nomadic  shearer  lives  while  working  on  a  8hee|>station    are  pl&ccni 
under  the  operation  of  this  Act.     The  Shop  and  Shop  Assistants  J^ct 
regulates  the  hours  of  business  in  shops,  and  provides  for  one  half- 
holiday  a  week.      It  also  enumerates  the  working  hours,  holida.ys, 
i&c,  of  clerks  employed  in  banks  and  mercantile  offices.     But  these  >> 
measures  were  not  the  only  class  legislation  passed  during  the  session. 
A  measure  that  found  much  favour  with  the  local  small  farmer  was   the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894.     Under  it  a  State  Board  may  lend 
Government  money  on  leasehold  and  freehold  security,  but  not  on  urban 
or  suburban  lands,  unless  occupied  for  farming  or  market  gardening. 
The  loan  may  amount  to  three- fifths  of  the  value  of  the  security  when 
freehold,  and  one-half  when  leasehold.     The  rate  of  interest  charged   ix 
5  per  cent.,  but  the  borrower  pays  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  in  half, 
yearly  instalments,  the  extra  1  per  cent,  being  by  way  of  gradual    re. 
payment  of  the  principal.      Mortgagees  must  in  this  manner  repay 
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the  principal  in  seventy-three  half-yearly  instalments ;  if  able  to 
pay  Mxmer,  they  can  do  so.  Over  three  millions  of  money  have 
baen  lent  onder  the  Act  Other  measures  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  community,  and  passed  during  the  same 
resr,  were  The  Iiand  for  Settlements  Act,  authorising  the  acquisition 
of  prirate  lands  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  the  Lands  Improvement 
and  Native  Ldinds  Acquisition  Act,  and  the  Daiiy  Industry  Act,  the 
last-mentioned  measure  regulating  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese,  ensuring  the  purity  of  the  milk  used,  and  providing  for  inspec- 
tion and  grading  for  export. 

The  year  1 895  was  the  culminating  point  in  a  period  of  depression, 
which  had  lasted  practically  since  1870.  Although  agricultural  and 
indastrial  production  had  grown  during  the  interval,  the  increase  had 
been  coanterbalancerl  by  a  fall  in  prices  of  products,  and  in  the  value 
of  land.  Settlers  had  for  long  been  forced  to  go  to  the  financial  institu- 
tions for  assistance,  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  were  a  further  source 
of  embarrassment.  The  breaking  strain  was  i*eached  in  1895,  and 
mortgages  were  allowed  to  fall  in  by  many  who  could  no  longer  hold 
<iQt  against  adverse  fortune.  Values  of  securities  were  thereby  greatly 
depreciated,  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
mortgagors,  was  compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Government. 
This  was  granted  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  Banking  Act  of 
1^9.5,  which  sanctioned  the  writing  off  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
bank,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  a  first  call  on  the  reserve  liability, 
and  also  the  raising  of  new  capital  by  the  issue  of  preference  shares  in 
exchange  for  Government  securities.  It  was  also  provided  that  one 
of  the  directors  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  spite  of  this 
financial  disaster  the  general  results  for  1895  were  favourable,  and  the 
Treasurer  was  able  to  declare  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  this 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs  proving  the  precursor  of  a  period  of 
prosperity. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  rule,  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1896, 
immediately  preceding  the  general  elections,  was  not  remarkable  for 
any  measures  of  great  importance,  the  principal  enactments  being  chiefly 
amendments  to  existing  legislation.  The  franchise  was  altered  by  the' 
thoUtion  of  the  non-residential  or  property  qualification,  and  residence 
«lone  now  entitles  an  elector  to  have  his  name  on  the  roll.  The  results 
>f  the  census,  taken  on  the  12th  April,  necessitated  a  partial  redistri- 
bution of  seats,  and  a  permanent  commission  for  each  of  the  two  islands 
vas  constituted  under  the  Representation  Act  Amendment  Act.  An 
amendment  of  the  Land  for  Settlement  Act  made  special  provision  for 
the  disposal  of  highly  improved  lands  acquired  by  the  €k)vernment,  and 
ordained  that  preference  should  be  given  to  applicants  not  in  possession 
of  any  land.  The  labour  legislation  comprised  amendments  to  the  Acts 
regulating  the  Inspection  of  Machinery,  Registry  of  Shipping):  and 
Seamen,  the  Shop  and  Shop  Assistants  Act,  and  the  Trade  Unions 
Act    At  the  end  of  July  a  want  of  contidenc^  motion,  tabled  by 
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the  OppoBition,  was  dofeated  bj  40  votes  to  IS.  Dtirisg  tbe  jesix  a 
special  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  banking  legislation 
all  ead V  on  the  Statute  Books,  and  into  the  affairs  of  the  BaAk  of  New 
Zeakknd  and  the  Colonial  Bank.  The  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  of  this  Committee  were  incorporated  in  a  Bill,  but  owing  to 
the  approaching  termination  of  the  session  the  measure  was  withdrawn. 
On  the  26th  March  a  terrible  minii^  disaster  took  place  at  the  Brunner 
mine,  when  sixty- five  miners  were  entombed.  Altogether,  sixty-seven 
deaths  occurred,  for  which  the  accident  was  primarily  responsible,  the 
lamentable  occurrence  being  a  great  shock  to  the  community.  In  June 
heavy  floods,  accompanied  by  serious  loss  of  property,  visited  the  Mana- 
watu,  Hawke's  Bay,  and  Paeroa  districts.  The  general  elections,  held 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Seddon  Ministry 
with  a  fl^ood  working  majority. 

The  £arl  of  Glasgow  completed  his  term  of  office  as  Governor,  and 
left  the  Colony  on  the  6th  February,  1897,  amid  universal  regret  from 
4tll  sections  of  the  community,  with  whom  he  had  made  himself 
extremely  popular.  Sir  James  Prendergast  took  up  the  duties  of  the 
administration  until  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  who  was  sworn 
in  on  the  10th  August.  The  early  months  of  1897  were  extremely  dry, 
and  accompanied  by  destructive  bush  fire?,  but  at  Eastertide  excep- 
tionally severe  storms  of  wind  and  rain  visited  the  Colony,  and  destruc- 
tive floods  were  experienced,  especially  in  ihe  Rangitikei  and  Hawke'H 
Bay  districts.  In  these  localities  one  of  the  heaviest  rainfalls  on  record 
was  registered,  with  the  result  that  immense  volumes  of  water  poured 
over  the  country,  sweeping  away  the  settlers'  houses,  and  iuflictin^ 
iserious  damage.  Several  lives  were  lost,  and  hundreds  of  cattle  an<l 
sheep  were  drowned,  while  the  railwsy  system  of  the  North  Island 
was  disorganised  by  the  destructoin  of  bridges  and  washaways  of  line 
that  occurred  at  various  points.  Otf  the  coast  the  weather  was  very 
stormy,  and  several  disasters  to  shipping  were  recorded,  the  wreclc 
of  the  "Tasmania,"  at  Mahia  Peninsular,  involving  the  loss  of  ten 
lives.  During  the  year  the  Premier  visited  England,  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Record  Keign  celebrations,  and  a  contingent  of  New- 
Zealand  troops  was  also  despatched  by  the  Colony.  One  of  the 
Universities  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Mr.  Seddon , 
and  Her  Majesty  created  him  a  Privy  Councillor.  The  year  generally 
was  a  very  prosperous  one,  and  those  engaged  in  the  dairy  indiistry, 
helped  bv  the  dry  conditions  prevailing  in  Australia,  exported  a  record 
quantity  of  produca 

The  recurrence  of  bush  fires  in  all  the  provinces  during  the  early 
months  of  1898  occasioned  much  damage  to  stock  and  crops,  and  tbet 
year  opened  unfavourably  for  agriculturists.  The  long  duel  between 
Mr.  Seddon  and  Sir  Robert  Stout,  the  uncompromising  seceder  to  tho 
Opposition  ranks,  was  terminated  by  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  in 
Febmarv.  Shortly  after  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  a  vote  o€ 
non-confidence  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Opposition  by  50  votes 
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to  24.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Amendment 
Act,  which  finally  became  law  in  1898,  the  namber  of  dlrectoi's  was- 
iacreased,  the  office  of  President  was  abolished,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Govemmeat  were  strengthened  in  various  ways  with  respect  to  the 
eDDtrol  of  the  institution.  Another  important  measure,  and  one  which 
met  with  great  opposition  in  its  passage  through  Parliament,  was  the 
Old  A^  Pensions  Act,  which  became  law  on  the  1st  November,  189B. 
An  Act  adjusting  and  altering  the  conditions  under  which  divorce  could 
be  obtMned,  and  practically  placing  men  and  women  on  an  equal  footing, 
was  also  placed  an  the  Statute  Book,  Boyal  Assent  to  the  measure 
beii^  gazetted  on  the  13th  April,  1899.  The  Mining  Act  of  1898  wa& 
mainly  a  consolidating  measure,  bat  contained  some  important  amend- 
ments in  its  claases.  Other  legislation  amended  by  Parliament  through 
the  session  comprised  alterations  to  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  and  the  Kauri  Gum  Industry  Act,  while  the  Govern- 
ment maintained  its  democratic  principles  by  an  Act  regulating  and 
improving  the  accommodation  for  shearers.  A  Municipal  Franchise 
Reform  Act  was  also  passed.  Sir  George  Grey,  who  for  a  great  portion  of 
his  caieer  had  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Colony's  affiiirs,. 
died  in  England  in  1898,  the  news  of  his  death  arousing  a  feeling  of 
widespread  regret  throughout  Australasia.  In  the  same  year,  also,. 
<iccurred  the  deaths  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  of  Melanesia,  and  Sir  Francis. 
Diilon  Bell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  Besponsible  Grovernment,  and  had  for  many  yeara 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  pablic  life  of  the  Colony. 

Early  in  1899  the  oolony  lost  the  services  of  another  of  its  foremost 
politicians,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Julius  Yogel,  who  died  on  the  13th  March. 
The  legislative  work  of  the  final  session  of  the  13th  Parliament  began 
on  the  23rd  June,  and  was  of  a  most  extensive  character.  In  all  sixty 
BiUs  received  the  Royal  Assent,  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act  was 
reserved,  and  no  less  than  ninety-eight  were  abandoned  after  advancing 
Tarions  stages.  Included  in  the  democratic  legislation  of  the  session 
were  measures  providing  for  the  prevention  of  employment  of  boys  and 
irirls  without  payment,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Labour  Day.  A 
Wages  Protection  Act  was  also  passed  during  the  year  which  is  con- 
nected in  its  scope  with  the  Truck  Act  of  1891.  The  experimental 
character  of  the  early  labour  legislation  of  the  Liberal  Government  was 
ftj^in  demonstrated  by  the  necessity  of  amendment  in  various  directions, 
the  Kauri  Gum,  Mining,  Shipping,  and  Seamen's  Acts  all  requiring 
alteration  in  some  particular.  As  a  result  of  the  general  elections  held 
on  the  6th  December  the  Seddon  Government  again  returned  to  power 
with  a  aufastantial  majority.  The  first  New  Zealand  contingent,  com- 
prising 215  officers  and  men,  was  dispatched  to  South  Africa  on  the 
2lst  October,  1899.  Four  additional  contingents  were  equipped  and 
seat  away  in  quick  succession  during  the  early  part  of  1900.  The 
wcond  detachment  of  258  volunteers  left  on  the  21st  January;  on  the 
iTtJi  Febraary  a  third  followed,  consisting  of  264  oiEcers  and  men ;  and 
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the  fourth  and  fifth,  numbering  1,060  officers  and  men,  left  on  l^Iarcn 
24th  and  31st.  Various  useful  consolidating  measui'es  were  passed 
during  the  parliamentary  session,  chiefly  dealing  with  Municipal  Cor- 
poration, Public  Health,  and  Land  for  Settlement.  The  Act  dealing 
with  the  Postal  Affairs  of  the  Colony  established  a  wide  extension  of 
the  penny  postage  system  which  affected  the  whole  Colony,  and  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1901.  The  Old  Age  Pension  Act 
and  the  Compensation  to  Workmen  Act  were  also  placed  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis.  European  representation  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  increased  by  the  addition  of  six  members,  the  enactment 
being  post-dated  for  the  next  general  election.  The  Native  Department 
showed  great  activity  with  respect  to  procuring  the  passage  of  laws 
granting  the  Maoris  a  modicum'  of  self-government,  together  with  a 
certain  power  in  the  management  of  their  own  lands,  at  the  same  time 
sweeping  away  many  of  the  old  abuses. 

In  October  the  Earl  of  Ranf  urly  paid  a  visit  to  Cook  Island  Group, 
and  at  Raratonga  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the 
British  Crown,  a  step  towards  their  inclusion  within  the  territory  of 
New  Zealand.  Great  activity  was  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  dredging 
for  gold  during  the  year,  and  a  "  boom  "  of  some  consequence  arose, 
though  its  subsequent  bursting  for  a  time  injuriously  affected  the 
industry. 

In  January,  1901,  the  sixth  contingent,  consisting  of  578  officers  and 
men,  left  for  South  Africa ;  and  the  seventh,  comprising  600  officers  and 
men,  and  known  as  the"  Rough  Riders, "was  despatched  on  the  (>th  April. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  visited  New  Zealand  in  June,  and 
were  everywhere  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  welcome. 
Letters  Patent,  issued  on  the  13th  May,  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
Colony  so  as  to  include  the  Cook  Islands,  the  11th  June  being  fixed 
upon  as  the  date  of  this  extension.  The  question  of  Federation 
occupied  attention  during  the  year,  but  public  opinion  seemed  to  be 
largely  against  it.  A  Commission  visited  Australia  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  evidence,  but  its  report,  tabled  on  the  22nd  July,  was  decidedly- 
antagonistic  to  the  proposal.  During  the  year  the  eight-hour  day 
principle  was  incorporated  in  the  Coal  Mines  and  Factories  Acts,  and 
an  experiment  in  State  ownership  of  means  of  production  was  made  by 
the  passing  of  a  State  Coal  Mines  Act.  An  Accidents  Compensation 
Act,  and  Advances  to  Settlers  Extension  Act  were  also  passed,  and  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  was  amended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  the  Conciliation  Boards  optional.  The  Commonwealth 
Tariff  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  exports  to  Australia,  but  this  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  growth  of  trade  with  South  Africa.  The 
Colony  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death,  on  the  6th  August,  of  Sir 
John  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  for  many  years  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Ballance  and  Seddon  Governments. 

In  February,  1902,  a  further  contingent  of  1,000  men  was  despatched 
to  South  Africa.     At  the  time  of  its  departure,  a  ninth  was  in  process 
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of  enrolment,  and  before  this  was  fairly  on  its  way  a  tenth  had  been 
offered  and  accepted.  Each  of  these  numbered  1,000  men,  and  with 
cHe  first  battalion  of  the  last  of  them  Mr.  Seddon  joumejed  to  South 
Africa  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  war,  prior  to  proceeding  £0  London  to 
take  part  in  the  Coronation  festivities  and  the  Conference  of  Colonial 
Pi^miera. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  successive  Ministries 
which  have  held  office  in  New  Zealand  from  the  inauguration  of 
Responsible  Government  up  to  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
volume : — 


Nt  of 
Xbiiitrr. 


Name. 


I 


Date  of 
App<^taient. 


Date  of 
Retirement. 


Duration. 


Months. 


Dayi. 


3 

6 

i 

8 

9 

10 

n 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
1: 

19 
2f) 
ei 
22 

•24 
ii 
•26 

27 


I  BeUSewell    

'  Fox 

StaflFotd 

I  Fox 

'Domett  

I  Whitaker-Pox 

'  Weld 

Stafford 

,  Fox 

Stafford 

Waterhouse 

Fox 

Vojjel 

Pollen    

Vogel 

Atkinson    

Atkinson    

Grey  

Hall    

Whitaker  

Atkinson   

Stont-Vogel 

Atkinson 

Stout- Vogel. 

Atkinson   

Ballance 

<  Seddon  , 


7 
20 

2 
12 

6 

90 
24 
16 
28 
10 
11 

3 

8 

6 
15 

1 

13 
15 

8 
21 
25 
16 
28 

3 

8 
24 

1 


May,    ] 

1866 

May,    ] 

L856 

June,    ] 

L856 

July,    ] 

1861 

Aug.,   ] 

1862 

Oct.,    ] 

1863 

Nov.,   ] 

1864 

Oct.,    ] 

1865 

June,    '. 

L869 

Sept.,  ] 

1872 

Oct.,    ] 

1872 

Mar.,   ] 

1873 

April,  ] 

L873 

July,    ] 

1875 

Feb.,    ] 

1876 

Sept.,  ] 

1876 

Sept.,  ] 

L876 

Oct.,    ] 

1877 

Oct.,    ] 

1879 

April,  ; 

1882 

Sept.,  ] 

18^3 

Aug,   ] 

1884 

Aug.,   ] 

1884 

Sept.,  ] 

1884 

Oct.,    J 

1887 

Jan. ,    ] 

1891 

May,    ] 

1893 

20  May, 

2  June, 

12  July, 
6  Aug., 

30  Oct., 

24  Nov., 
16  Oct., 
28  June, 

10  Sept., 

11  Oct., 

3  Mar., 
8  April, 
6  July, 

15  Feb., 
1  Sept., 

13  Sept., 

16  Oct., 
8  Oct., 

21  April, 

25  Sept., 
16  Aug., 
28  Aug., 

3  Sept., 
8  Oct., 
24  Jan., 
1  May, 


1856 
1856 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1869 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1887 
1891 
1893 


0 
0 

60 

12 

14 

12 

10 

44 

38 

1 

4 

1 

26 

6 

0 

13 

23 

30 

17 

10 

0 

0 

37 

39 

27 


13 
13 
10 
25 
24 
25 
22 
12 
13 

1 
21 

5 
28 

9 
16 
12 

2 
23 
13 

4 
22 
12 

6 

5 
16 

7 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


THE  question  of  the  federation  of  the  various  provinces  of  Australia 
was  not  overlooked  by  the  fnuners  of  the  first  free  Australian  Con- 
stitution, who  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  General  Assembly  ''to  make 
laws  in  relation  to  those  intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen,  ornaay 
hereafter  arise,"  and  who,  indeed,  sketched  out  a  tolerably  oomprdien- 
sive  federation  schema  Unfortunately,  however,  that  proposition  was 
included  with  another  for  the  creation  of  a  colonial  hereditary  nobility, 
and  in  the  storm  of  popular  opposition  and  ridicule  with  which  tli& 
latter  idea  was  greeted,  the  former  sank  out  of  sight.  Again,  in  1853, 
the  Committees  appointed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  draw 
up  the  Constitutions  of  their  respective  colonies,  urged  the  necessity  for 
the  creation  of  a  General  Assembly  ;  but  the  Home  Government  in> 
definitely  postponed  the  question  by  declaring  that  ''  the  present  is  not 
a  proper  opportunity  for  such  enactment.''  From  time  to  time,  sincc- 
Hesponsible  Government  was  established,  the  evil  of  want  of  union 
among  the  Australian  colonies  has  been  forcibly  shown,  and  the  idea  of 
federation  has  gradually  become  more  and  more  popular.  Some  years 
ago  (1883)  the  movement  took  such  shape  that,  as  the  result  of  an  Inter- 
colonial Conference,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial  Parliament^ 
and  a  measure  was  passed  permitting  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Council, 
to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  join  could  send  delegates. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  was  held  at  Hobart  in  January. 
1886.  The  colonies  represented  were  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
"Western  Australia,  and  Fiji.  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  declined  to  join.  South  Australia  sent  representatives  to 
a  Fubsequent  meeting,  but  withdrew  shortly  aft-erwai*ds.  The  Council 
held  eight  meetings,  at  which  many  matters  of  intercolonial  interest 
were  discussed,  the  last  having  been  held  in  Melbourne,  early  in  1809. 
One  meeting  every  two  years  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Council  in 
existence.  Being,  from  its  inherent  constitution,  a  purely  deliberative 
body,  having  no  executive  functions  whatever,  the  Federal  Council 
possessed  no  control  of  funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legislation  intc 
force,  and  those  zealous  in  the  cause  of  federation  have  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  the  full  realisation  of  their  wishes.  The  Council,  natural  \y 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  inception  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australasian 
ei>Ionies  was  taken  early  in  1890,  when  a  Conference,  consisting  of 
represeDtatives  from  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia,  was  held 
in  the  Parliament  House,  Melbourne.  The  Conference  met  on  the  6th 
Febraaiy,  thirteen  members  being  present,  comprising  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  colonies,  except  Western  Australia  which  sent  only  one. 
Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  President.  Seven 
meetings  were  held,  the  question  of  federation  being  discussed  at  con- 
MtJerable  length  ;  and  in  the  end  the  Conference  adopted  an  address  tc» 
cite  Queen,  expressing  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  and  submitting 
certAin  resolutions  which  affirmed  the  desirability  of  an  early  union, 
aader  the  Crown,  of  the  Australian  colonies,  on  principles  just  to  all, 
^•tggested  that  the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  should  be  entitled  to 
idmission  upon  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon,  and  recommended 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a 
National  Australasian  Convention,  to  consider  and  report  upon  an 
adequate  scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution. 

la  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  delegates  were 
ijipoinied  by  the  Australasian  Parliaments,  and  on  the  2nd  March, 
1^91,  the  National  Australasian  Convention  commenced  its  sittings 
b  the  Legislative  Assembly  Chambers,  Sydney,  having  been  convened 
*t  the  instance  of  Mr.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  There 
^ere  forty-five  members  of  the  Convention  altogether,  New  South 
^Vdjes,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  (which 
'^  only  recently  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of 
[sponsible  Grovemment)  each  sending  seven  delegates,  and  New 
^Mvad  three.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  then  Premier  of  the  mother  colony, 
^as  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Convention ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
»^ebb,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
appointed  Secretary ;  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  Premier  of  Queensland,  was 
•^  *ted  Vice-President ;  and  Mr.  (later  Sir)  J.  P.  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the 
'"^  Soath  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
Comoiittees. 

A  aeries  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  the  President,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  setting  forth  certain  principles  necessary  to  establish  and  secure 
^  enduring  foundation  for  the  structul:^  of  a  Federal  Government, 
^  approving  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution ;  and  after 
&^ssion  and  amendment,  the  resolutions  were  finally  adopted,. 
*^ing  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  The  powers  and  rights  of  existing  colonies  to  remain  intact,. 

except  as  regards  such  powers  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  hand 
over  to  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  No  alteration   to  be  made  in  State  boundaries  without   the 

consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  such  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
Federal  Parliament. 

3.  Trade  between  the  federated  colonies  to  be  absolutely  free* 
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4.  Power  to  impo&e  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  to  rest  with  ih 

Federal  Government  and  Parliament. 

5.  Militarj'  and  Naval  Defence  Forces,  to  be  under  one  oonimancl 
C.  The  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  each  Stat< 

to  make  amendments  in  its  Constitution  if  necessary  for  th< 
purposes  of  Federation. 

Fui-ther  resolutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  CouBtitutioi 
which  should  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives — tLi 
latter  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originating  money  Bills ;  also  1 
Federal  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  and  an  Executive  consisting  of  1 
Governor-General,  with  such  persons  as  might  bo  appointed  his  advisers 
On  the  31st  !March,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committe 
on  Constitutional  Machinery,  brought  up  a  draft  Constitution  Bill 
which  was  fully  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Convention  ii 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  adopted  on  the  9  th  April,  when  th 
Convention  was  formally  dissolved. 

The  Bill  of  1891  aroused  no  popular  enthusiasm,  and  parliamentar 
sanction  to  its  provisions  was  not  sought  in  any  of  the  colonies  :  thu 
federation  fell  into  the  background  of  politics. 

At  this  juncture  a  section  of  the  public  began  to  exhibit  an  activ 
interest  in  the  cause  which  seemed  in  danger  of  being  temporaril: 
lost  through  the  neglect  of  politicians.  Public  Associations  showei 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  Federation  Leagues  were  oi^anise 
to  discuss  the  Bill  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  federal  union  upo; 
the  people.  A  conference  of  dele^  at^s  from  Federation  Leagues  ani 
similar  Associations  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  was  called  h 
Corowa  in  1893.  The  most  impoitant  suggestion  made  at  this  Confei 
•ence  was  that  the  Constitution  should  be  framed  by  a  Convention  to  li 
directly  elected  by  the  people  of  each  colony  for  that  purpose.  Tlii 
new  proposal  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  the 
■  Premier  of  Now  South  Wales,  who  perceived  that  a  greater  measure  < 
.^^uccess  could  be  secured  by  enlisting  the  active  sympathy  and  aid  i 
the  electors,  and  who  brought  the  principle  to  the  test  in  1895.  T 
January  of  that  year  he  invited  the  Premiers  of  the  other  colonies  t 
meet  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  definite  an 
concerted  scheme  of  action.  At  this  Conference,  which  was  held  s\ 
Hobart,  all  the  Australasian  colonies  except  New  Zealand  wei 
represented.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Parliament  of  each  colony  t 
pass  a  Bill  enabling  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  tli 
Lower  House  to  choose  ten  persons  to  represent  the  colony  on 
Federal  Convention.  The  work  of  the  Convention,  it  was  detemiino^ 
should  be  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  to  be  submitted,  i 
the  first  instance,  to  the  local  Parliaments  for  suggested  amendment, 
and,  after  final  adoption  by  the  Convention,  to  the  electors  of  t\ 
various  colonies  for  their  approval  by  means  of  the  referendum. 

In  1896  a  People's  Federal  Convention,  an  unofficial  gathering  < 
delegates  from  various  Australian  organisations,  met  at  Bathurst    i 
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^i«ciiss  the  Common  "wealth  Bill  in  detail,  and  by  its  ntiml)ei*8  and 
fnthasiasm  gave  valuable  evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
nj<n-eraent. 

In  accordance  ^th  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  of  1895, 
Enabling  Acts  were  passed  during  the  following  year  by  New  South 
^Va)es,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia ; 
«k1  were  brought  into  operation  by  proclamation  on  the  4th  January, 
1*^97.  Meanwhile  Queensland  held  aloof  from  the  movement,  after 
-vera]  attempts  to  agree  on  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the 
<""lony.  The  Convention  met  in  Adelaide,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston,  Premier 
'I  Sunth  Australia,  being  elected  President ;  and  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
Pnesitlent  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  South  Australia,  Chairman  of 
Committees ;  while  Mr.  Edmund  Barton,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  representii 
tives  of  the  mother  colony,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  a  deep 
inu^rest  in  the  movement,  acted  as  leader  of  the  Convention.  The 
£nal  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  23rd  April,  when  a  draft 
Constitution  was  adopted  for  the  consideration  of  the  various  Parlia- 
^<*nts,  and  at  a  formal  meeting  on  the  5th  May,  the  Convention 
^Ijonmed  until  the  2nd  September.  On  that  date  the  delegates 
Tv^ssombled  in  Sydney,  and  debated  the  Bill  in  the  light  of  suggestions 
DaHe  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  federating  colonies.  In  the  course 
*f  the  proceedings,  it  was  announced  that  Queensland  desired  to  come 
^thin  the  proposed  union  ;  and,  in  view  of  this  development,  and  in 
♦-fder  to  give  further  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill,  the 
('<^vpiition  again  adjourned.  The  third  and  final  session  was  opened 
i".  Melbourne  on  the  20th  January,  1898,  the  Colony  of  Queensland 
^**in2:  still  unrepresented  ;  and,  after  further  consideration,  the  Draft 
I'll!  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention  on  the  16th  March  for  sub- 
•ii'^^ion  to  the  people. 

In  its  main  provisions  the  Bill  of  1898  followed  generally  that  of 
'  '^'-1,  yet  with  some  very  important  alterations.  1 1  proposed  to  establish, 
'"•H'T  the  Crown,  a  federal  union  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  to  be 
'i^i^nated  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  A  Federal  Executive 
'"ancil  was  created,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Governor-General  appointed 
^'j  the  Queen.  The  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  Houses — a  Senate, 
in  which  each  colony  joining  the  Federation  at  its  inception  was  ooncedecl 
^b^  equal  representation  of  six  members ;  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
*"  consist  of,  as  nearly  as  possible,  twice  the  number  of  Senators,  to 
»'nich  the  provinces  were  to  send  members  in  proportion  to  population, 
'fith  a  minimum  number  of  "five  representatives  for  each  of  the  original 
f'^lemting  states.  The  principle  of  payment  of  members  was  adoptcxl 
^rthe  Senate  as  well  as  for  the  House  of  Representativa**,  the  lionorarium 
'"pinji  ijxed  at  .dWOO  per  annum.  The  nominative  principle  for  the 
^  PT***  Houae  was  rejected,  both  Houses  being  elective,  on  a  sufirage 
'•inrilar  to  that  existing  in  each  colony  for  the  popular  Chamber  at  the 
^•^TKlation  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  left  to  the 
FHpral  Parliament  to  establish  a  federal  franchise,  which,  however. 
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could  only  operate  in  the  direction  of  the  extension,  not  the  restriction, 
of  any  of  the  existing  privileges  of  the  individual  colonies ;  so  that  iu 
thoFe  States  where  the  franchise  has  been  granted  to  women  their  right 
to  vote  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  the  central  authority  so  long  as  adult 
RufFi  age  prevails.  While  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be  electal 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  Senators  were  to  be  appointed  for  twice  that 
tenn,  provision  being  made  for  the  retirement  of  half  their  number 
every  third  year.  The  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  estalv 
lished  in  federal  territory. 

Warmly  received  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  the^ 
Bill  was  viewed  somewhat  coldly  by  a  section  of  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  this  feeling  rapidly  developed  into  one  of  active 
hostility,  the  main  points  of  objection  being  the  financial  provisions, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  larger^ 
colonies  must  experience  in  securing  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  event  of  a  contiict  with  the  smaller  States.  So  far  as  the  othei^ 
colonies  were  concerned,  it  was  evident  that  the  Bill  was  safe,  andl 
public  attention  throughout  Australasia  was  riveted  on  New  Soutl^ 
Wales,  whei^  a  fierce  political  contest  was  raging,  which  it  wag 
recognised  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  measure  for  the  time  beings 
The  fears  expressed  by  its  advocates  were  not  so  much  in  regard  tci 
securing  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  as  to  whether  the  8tatutor>i 
number  of  80,000  votes  necessary  for  its  acceptance  would  be  reache<lj 
These  fears  were  proved  to  be  well  founded ;  for  on  the  3rd  June,  1895^^ 
the  result  of  the  referendum  in  New  South  Wales  showed  71,595  voterj 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  66,228  against  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  lost^ 
Tn  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  tht^ 
Bill  was  accepted  by  triumphant  majorities.  Western  Australia  ditl 
not  put  it  to  the  vote  ;  indeed,  it  was  useless  to  do  so,  as  the  Enabling 
Act  of  that  colony  only  provided  for  joining  a  Federation  of  whieli 
New  South  Wales  should  form  apart. 

The  existence  of  such  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  mothel 
colony  convinced  even  its  most  zealous  advocates  that  some  changej 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  before  it  would  be  accept-e^i 
by  the  people;  consequently,  although  the  general  election  in  Ne\1 
South  Wales,  held  six  or  seven  weeks  later,  was  fought  on  the  Fedeii* 
issue,  yet  the  opposing  parties  seemed  to  occupy  somewhat  the  sain< 
ground,  and  the  question  narrowed  itself  down  to  one  as  to  whicl 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  negotiations  to  be  conducted  on  behalf  0 
the  colony  with  the  view  to  securing  a  modification  of  the  objectionabli 
features  of  the  Bill.  The  new  Parliament  decided  to  adopt  thi 
procedure  of  sending  the  Premier,  Mr.  Reid,  into  conference,  arme^ 
with  a  series  of  resolutions  affirming  its  desire  to  bring  about  th 
completion  of  federal  union,  but  asking  the  other  colonies  to  agree  x 
the  reconsideration  of  the  provisions  which  were  most  generally  object<ej 
to  in  New  South  Wales.  As  they  left  the  Assembly,  these  resolution 
submitted- -first,  that^  with  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  td 
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iliit^-fifths  majority  at  the  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses  should  give 
vay  to  a  simple  majority,  or  the  joint  sitting  be  replaced  by  a  provision 
for  a  national  referendum  ;  second,  that  the  clause  making  it  incumbent 
Qfwn  the  Federal  Government  to  raise,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs 
"^f  the  States,  J&3  for  every  XI  derived  from  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  for  its  own  purposes,  and  thus  ensuring  a  very  high  tariff, 
<h(M]ld  be  eliminated  from  the  Bill  ;  third,  that  the  site  of  the  Federal 
itpital  should  be  fixed  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales ; 
mrth,  that  better  provision  should  be  made  against  the  alteration  of 
:he  houndaries  of  a  State  without  its  own  consent ;  fifth,  that  the  use 
'•f  inland  rivers  for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation 
^honld  be  more  clearly  safeguarded ;  sixth,  that  all  money  Bills  should 
>  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  Taxation  and  Appropriation 
BiJI>:  and  seventh,  that  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States  should  uniformly  be  taken,  either  to  the  Privy  Council  or  to  the 
Frtieral  High  Court,  and  not  indiscriminately  td  either ;  while  the 
HoQse  also  invited  further  inquiry  into  the  financial  provisions  of  the 
Bill  although  avowing  its  willingness  to  accept  these  provisions  if  in 
tht-r  respects  the  Bill  were  amended.  These  were  all  the  resolutions 
nbmitted  by  the  Government  to  the  House,  but  the  Assembly 
u  pended  others  in  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
namber  of  Senators,  submitting,  on  the  first  of  these  points,  that  an 
4.t»^ration  of  the  Constitution  should  take  effect,  if  approved  by  both 
Houses  and  a  national  referendum ;  that  a  proposed  alteration  should 
'f  ^abmitted  to  the  national  referendum,  if  affirmed  in  two  succeeding 
^rms  by  an  absolute  majority  in  one  House,  and  rejected  by  the  other ; 
tfj'i  that  no  proposed  alteration,  transferring  to  the  Commonwealth  any 
I'^wers  retained  by  a  State  at  the  establishment  of  the  federation,  should 
*ak*»  effect  in  that  State,  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  electors 
'•ninj;  therein  ;  and,  on  the  second  point,  that  the  number  of  Senators 
^Vmlri  be  increased  from  six  to  not  less  than  eight  for.each  State. 

Th*»  Legislative  Council  adopted  the  resolutions  with  some  important 
*iw*ndraents,  discarding  the  suggestion  in  the  first  resolution  for  a 
•^tional  referendum  ;  submitting  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
2**nt  should  be  established  at  Sydney;  more  clearly  preserving  the 
"'ihts  of  the  people  of  the  colony  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  its  inland 
^^frs  for  purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation ;  carrying  all 
^^^eah  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
ffid  declining  to  afiirm  its  preparedness  to  accept  the  financial  scheme 
''ohndied  in  the  Bill.  Further,  the  House  suggested  that  the  plan  of 
■«l«utting  proposed  alterations  of  the  Constitution  to  the  people  by 
**ns  of  the  referendum  should  be  altered,  and  that  no  rights  or  powers 
Gained  by  a  State  should  be  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Common- 
^t*lth  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  that  State. 
^  Xew  South  Wales  Premier  decided  to  submit  the  resolutions  of 
f»^th  Houses  to  the  other  Premiers  in  conference,  attaching,  however, 
^TFater  importance  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  as  embodying  the  views 
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of  a  House  which  had  jast  returned  from  the  country.  Thifl  conference 
was  held  in  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  January,  1899»  Queenaland  being 
represented ;  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  whereby  it  was  decided 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houaes^of  Parlia- 
ment, the  decision  of  an  absolute  majcadty  of  the  members  of.  the  twoi 
Houses  should  be  final ;  that  the  provision  for  the  retention  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  only  one-fourth  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  revenue^ 
might  be  altered  or  repealed  at  the  end  of .  ten  years,  another  clauses 
being  added,  permitting  the  Parliament  to  grant  tinaacial  assistance  to 
a  State  ;  that  no  alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  a  State  should  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  Parliament  of 
that  State  ;  and  that  the  seat  of  Government  should  be  in  Kew  South 
Wales,  at  such  place,  at  least  100  miles  from  Sydney^  as  might  bei 
determined  by  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  witliin.  an  area^of  100  squarei 
miles  of  territory,  to  be  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth,  it  being  pix>-i 
vided  that  the  Parliament  should  sit  at  Melboume  until  it  met  at  thei 
seat  of  Government.  A-  special  session  of  the  New  South  Wales. 
Parliament  was  convened  to  deal  with  this  agreement,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  passed  an  Enabling  Bill,  referring  the  amended 
Constitution  to  the  electors.  The  Council,  however,  amended  thei 
Bill  demanding— tirst,  the  postponement  of.  the  referendum  for  a^ 
period  of  three  months  ;  second,  making  it  necessary  for  the  minimumi 
vote  cast  in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  electors  on  the  roll ;  third,  deferring  the  entrance  of  Newi 
South  Wales  into  the  Federation  until  Queensland  should  come  in.i 
These  amendments  were  not  (useepted  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  conferencei 
between  representatives  of  the  two  Houses  was  arranged ;  but  th'm 
proved  abortive,  and  twelve  new  members  were  appointed  to  the  Upper 
House  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  This  course  had  the 
effect  desired  by  the  Government ;  for  the  Council  passed  the  Bill  on 
the  19th  April,  an  amendment .  postponing  the  referendum  for  eight 
weeks  being  accepted  by  the  Assembly.  The  Bill  received  its  final 
assent  on  the  22nd  April,  and  the  20th  June  following  .was  appointedi 
as  the  date  of  the  referendum.  The  poll  resulted  in  a-  majority  o£ 
24,679  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  the. votes  recorded  for  and  against  bein^ 
107  420  and  82,741  resp^tively.  South  Australia  on  the  29th  April 
had  re-affirmed  its  acceptance  of  the  Bill  by  a  majoiity  of  48,937  votes,j 
in  Victoria  it  was  again  passed  with  a  majority. of  142^848  on  the 
27th  July,  while  on  the  same  date  the  Bill  passed  in  Tasmania  witli  a 
margin  in  its  favour  of  12,646  votes.  Queenslajid  adopted  the  measure 
on  the  2nd  September  by  a  majority  of  6,216.  Western  Australia  still 
hung  back,  but  at  a  referendum  taken  on  the>31st  J«ly,.  1900,  the  Bill 
was  accf^pted  with  the  decisive  majority  of  25,109  vottsa. 

Though  the  Bill  was  favourably  received  by  the  Imperial  Gk)vern^ 
ment,  certain  amendments,  the  most  important  of  which  referred  to  th^ 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  were  proposed  •  by  !Mr.  Chamberlain,,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.     At  a  Premier's  Conference  held 
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is  Sydney  at  the  end  of  J&naary,  it  was  decided  to  send  delegates  to 
EmrUnd  from  each  of  the  fedeiuting  colonies,  who  were  to  give  their 
ymt  sapport  to  the  Bill,  but  were  not  to  consent  to  any  amendment  of 
its  proyisicHiB.  The- six  delegates  arrived  in  England  in  March,  1900, 
and  a  senes  of  conferenoes  took  place  amongst  themselves,  and  also 
Tith  officers  representing  the  Imperial  Government.  The  most  serious 
^rroimd  of  contention  was  Olause  74y  which  prohibited  appeals  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Gonncil  in  matters  involving  the  interpretation  of  the 
C9Dgtitation  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a  State  unless  the  public 
mteresis  of  other  parts  of  Hir  Majesty's  dominions  were  ccmcerned. 
'^all  other  questions  the  right  of  appeal  from  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
"tttes,  as  well  as  from  the  Federal  High  Court,  was  left  untouched 
Hr.  Cliamberlain  proposed  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
<.  nstitaiion,  the  prerogativeof  Her  Majesty  of  granting  special  leave  to 
3fpeai  might  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any  judgment  or  order  of  the 
High  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  any 
>tate.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  State  insisted  that  Clause  74 
.4mld  be  amended  so  as  to  maintain  the  royal  prerogative  as  to  appeals 
>«  oonstitational  questions  as  well  as  other  matters,  while  at  the  same 
^nne  he  promiaed  a  re- constituted  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire  in 
vbich  the  Australian  Colonies  would  find  representation.  .The  delegates 
^if)Med  most  strongly  the  submission*  of  constitutional  disputes  to  the 
o«L«ion  of  the  Privy  Council  under  any  pretext.  A  compromise,  sup- 
;oned  by  four  of  the  six  delegates,  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  by  which 
^  consent  of  the  Executive  Government  or  Governments  was  made  a 
»cnsary  condition  precedent  to  an  appeal  from  the  High  Court  to  the 
^TT  Council  on  constitutional  questions.  The  new  arrangement, 
:wever,  evoked  such  hostile  criticism  in  the  colonics  that  the  Premiers 
tbkd  a  rejection*  of  it  A  fresh  compromise  was  thereupon  arrive4  at, 
r  which  it  was  determined  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
0*)aQcil,  where  a  constitutional  point  purely  Australian  in  character 
T^u  involved,  jnight  be  granted  at  the  j^easure  of  the  High  Court.  By 
is  .settlement  the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  the  High  Court  upon 
'Jatters  of  constitutional  interpretation  is  preserved.  The  arrangement 
p'ored  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  the  amendment  was  accepted  by 
'se  legislatnres  of  the  federating  c(4cmies..  Thenceforward  no  further 
^eedoD  was  made  to  the  passing  of  the  measure,  and  it  received  the  royal 
jstht  on  the  9th  July. 
Ii)rd  Hopetoun,.  who  had  formerly  oocupied  the  position  of  Governor 
t  Victoria,  was  appointed  first  Governor-General  of  the  Common*- 
«^h  of  Australia,  and  arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  1 5th  December. 
Mcaawhile,  by  royal  proclamation,  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  was 
^  on  as  the  date  of  inauguration  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  The 
^m  Federal  Ministry  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
^  Barton;  and  was  composed  of  the  following  members : — 
.  ilr.  E.  Barton  (N.S.W.),  Prime  Mmister  and  Minister  of  State  for- 
Eitemal  Affairs  ;  Sb  William  Lyne  (KS.W-X  Minister  of  State  for 
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Home    Affairs;    Sir  George  Turner  (Vic),   Treasurer;    Mr.  Alfred 
Deakin  (Vic),  Attorney-General  and  Minister  for  Justice ;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Kingston (S.  A.),  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs;  Sir  J.  R.  Dickson  (Q.), 
Minister  for  Defence;  Sir  John  Forrest  (W. A.),  Postmaster-Greneral. 
Mr.  R.  E.  O'Connor  (N.S.W.),  and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  N.  E.  Lewis.  (Tas.) 
were  also  appointed  as  Ministers  without  portfolio,  the  former  occuppng 
the  position  of  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council.     A  few  days 
later  Sir  James  Dickson  died  after  a  short  illness,  and  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Defence  was  assigned  to  Sir  John  Forrest,  while  Mr.  J.  G. 
Drake,  who  held   office  as   Postmaster-General    of  Queensland,    was 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Federal  Executiva     Mr.  Lewis 
only    held   office  in  the   Commonwealth   Cabinet  until  the   Federal 
elections  had  taken  place,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Philip  O.  Fysh.     The  Ministry  as  above  constituted  was  sworn  in  on 
the  1st  January,  1901,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  a  specially-erected 
pavilion  in  the  Centennial  Park,  Sydney.    The  festivities  in  connection 
with  this  epoch-making  event  in  Australian  history  lasted  for  several 
days,  additional  interest  being  lent  to  the  proceedings  by  the  presence 
of  detachments  of  troops  from  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  various 
provinces  of  Australasia.     The  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  took 
place  on  the  22nd  January,  1901,  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  for 
these  States  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  last  great  public  acts  of  the 
deceased  sovereign  was  the  signing  of  the  proclamation  establishing  the 
Commonwealth.     Under  the  Constitution,  the  control  of  Customs  and 
Excise  in  the  various  States  passed  over  to  the  Federal  authority  wfth 
the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  attention  was  at   once 
devoted  to  placing  matters  in  connection  with  these  services  in  working 
order.     The  taking  over  of  the  postal  administrations  of  the  States  was 
not  finally  dealt  with  till  the  Ist  March,  and  the  same  date  saw  the 
transfer  of  the  Defence  Departments.     These  were  the  only  divisions 
of   State  administration  over  which  the  Commonwealth  Government 
thought  necessary  to  assume  control,  though  the  Constitution  rendered 
it  permissible  to  take  over  lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons,  buoys,  and 
quarantine,  by  the  simple  act  of  proclaiming   the  dates,  and  without 
further  legislation. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal  elections  to  take  place  early  in 
1901,  much  detail  work  was  cast  upon  the  I^linistry  in  the  shape  of 
arranging  for  the  various  preliminaries  in  connection  with  recording 
the  votes  in  the  six  States.  In  the  first  Parliament  each  State  returned 
six  members  to  the  Senate,  while  section  26  of  the  Constitution  provided 
for  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  Lower  House  as  follows : — 
New  South  Wales,  26  ;  Victoria,  23  ;  Queensland,  9  ;  South  Australia, 
7  ;  Western  Australia,  5  ;  Tasmania,  5.  Parliament  may  increase  or 
diminish  the  number  of  members,  provided  that  it  does  not  alter  the 
proportion  of  members  to  Senators,  and  does  not  bring  the  number  ol 
members  returned  from  an  original  State  below  five.  The  chief  interest 
in  the  elections  settled  round  the  question  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  new 
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^'ouiDonvealtL  When  the  Constitation  Act  was  under  consideration, 
the  problem  arose  of  ensuring  a  sufficient  Customs  Revenue  to  enable 
t«ch  State  to  receive  back  from  the  Federal  Treasurer  an  amount 
r-qaal  to  what  its  own  receipts  would  have  been,  less  the  net  expenditure 
•f  the  Commonwealth.  This  necessity  was  met  by  the  "  Braddon  Clause," 
*s  wKJtion  87  was  called,  providing?  that  during  a  period  of  ten  years 
ifter  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  thereafter  until 
hrther  legislative  action  is  taken  by  Parliament,  not  more  than 
^'De-foarth  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  Customs  and 
Excise  shall  be  applied  annually  towards  Commonwealth  Expenditure. 
Ibe  balance  of  three-fourths  is  to  be  returned  to  the  States,  or  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debts  of  the  several  States 
liken  over  by  the  Commonwealth.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
"wgnised  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  revenue,  certainly  over 
£6.000,000  and  more  probably  approximating  £8,600,000,  so  that  the 
''tates  should  be  recouped  in  the  manner  indicated.  It  was,  therefore, 
apparent  that  the  elections  could  not  be  contested  on  a  clear-K^ut 
Freetrade-Protection  issue,  and  the  parties  divided  on  the  question  as 
•1  whether  the  tariff  should  be  revenue-producing  alone,  or  of  a  more  or 
•'^-  protective  character.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  official  declaration 
:  iiiinisterial  policy,  apnounced  himself  in  favour  of  a  tariff  that  would 
)ieid  revenue  without  destroying  industries,  or  a  policy  of  "  moderate 
I'totection.**  The  fiscal  issue  was  made  most  prominent  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  although  in  the  other  States  more  or  less  powerful 
Tsaniaations  ranged  themselves  on  either  side.  Representatives  of 
•^lonr,  for  the  most  part,  took  up  an  independent  position. 

The  elections  were  conducted  as  provided  by  the  different  State  lawH. 
^h  State  voted  as  one  constituency  for  the  Senate,  and  in  Tasmania 
md  iSouth  Australia  the  same  procedure  was  adopted  in  voting  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  elections  took  place  on  the  29th  and 
•^th  March,  each  of  the  opposing  parties  claiming  tlie  victory  when  the 
-•al  results  were  published.  Prom  the  declared  policy  of  the  candidates 
"  appeared  probable  that  the  protectionists  would  have  a  majority  in 
*|i»' Lower  House,  while  the  "  revenue-tariffists"  had  a  stronger  hand  in 
•«*^  Senate.  The  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party,  which  had  secured  23 
*^u  in  the  two  Houses,  was  now  of  prime  importance,  but  a  semi- 
'^cial  statement  from  one  of  their  number  made  it  clear  that  the  party 
intended  to  ''  retain  the  balance  of  power  and  use  their  strength  onl3r 
*'>  defeat  a  government  which  refused  to  obey  the  will  of  the  people." 
'li  addition  to  completing  arrangements  for  the  mechanical  working  of 
'•oth  Houses,  preliminary  action  with  regard  to  the  framing  of  a  tariff 
^  to  be  initiated  in  the  interval  between  the  elections  and  the  meeting 
i  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister  was  also  called  upon  to  deal 
^th  questions  affecting  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
wid  the  ownership  of  Kerguelen  Island,  and  the  policy  pursued  in 
■^  nuitters  showed  that  the  Commonwealth  was  prepared  to  take 
<^isance  of  subjects  that  lay  outside  the  dominion  of  Australia.     This 
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development  met  with  semeradyene  criticisBi,.buii,  generally  speakings 
the  introduction  into  Australian  politics  o£  a  more-extended  range 
of  interests  and  a  broader;  aspect  of.  national  life  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  first  session'  of  the  first  Federal  Parlia«> 
ment  of  the- Common  wealth  took  place  on  the  9  th  Maj/  1901,  in  the 
Exhibition  Building  at  Melbourne,  which  had  been  specially  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  Under  commission  from  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
YIL,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  formally 
opened  the  Parliament  and  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  reference 
was  made  to  His  Majesty's  deep  interest  in  the  consummation  of  Aus- 
tralian union,,  and  eloquent  testimony  was  given  to  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the. Colonies  to  the  Empire.  On  the^ame  day  the  Senate 
elected  Sir  Richard  Chaffey  Baker,  of  South  Australia,  as  its  first 
President,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  elected  Mr.  Frederick 
William  if  older,  also  of  South  Australia,  as  Speaker.  The  Governor- 
General  delivered  his  speech  to  members  of  both  Houses  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  in  which  an  outline  was  given  of  the  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  addition  to  proposals  necessary  for  adapting  the  recaently 
transferred  Customs  and  Excise,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  Defence 
Departments  to  the  new  conditions,  m*easure8  covering,  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  were  promised.  Bills  establishing  a.  High  Court  of  Australia, 
a  Comnussion  for  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  rehiting  to  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  for  regulating 
the  Public  Service  of  the  Federation  wei-e  included  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Government  programme,  and  the  selection  of  the  site  for  a  Federal 
coital  was  looked,  upon  as  a  matter  of  comparative  urgency.  As 
regards  the  fiscal  policy,  it  was  stated  that  ^'  The  fisoal  proposals  of  any 
Govenmient  must  be  largely  dependent  on  the  financial  exigencies  of 
the  States.  The  adoption  of  the  existing  tariff  of .  any  one  of  these 
States  is  impracticable,  and  would  be  unfair.  To  secure  a  reasonably 
sufficient  return  of  surplus  revenue  to  each  State,,  so  as  fully  to  observe 
the  intention  of  the  Constitution,  while  avoiding  unnecessary  deetrnc- 
tion  of  sources  of  employment,  is  a  work  which  prohibits  a  rigid 
adherence  to  fiscal  theories.  Revenue  must,  of>Y;ourse,  be  the  fimt  con- 
sidei'atLon,  but  existing  tariffs  have  in  all  States  given  rise  to  industries^ 
many  of  ^hicfa  ace  so  substantial  that  my  advisers  consider-  that  any 
policy  tending  to  destroy  them  is  inadmissible.  A  tariff  which  gives 
fair  consideration  to  these  factors  must  necessarily  operate  protectively 
as  well  as  for  produotiou  of  revenue." 

Bills  were  also  promised  dealing  with  the  restriction  of  inmugratmn 
of  Asdatics,  and  the  diminution  and  gradual  abolition  of  the  introduction 
of  labour  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  while  measures  were  stated  to  l)e 
in  pi'eparation  providing  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  cases  of 
industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State^  for 
the  uniform  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  patents  and  inven* 
tions,  and  for  a.  uniform  franchise  in  all  fedeual  elections.     Amongst 
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other  legislaiioii  foeetdiadow^,  but  not  designed  for  immediate  con- 
sideradon,  were  Bills  dealing  with  Old  Age  Penaions,  Banking  Laws^ 
Federal  £leetk>Qa»-.Nav^ation,.  Shi{>pLng,  Quarantine,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Btate  Debts.  Bef  erence  was  also  made,  and  attention  promised 
to  tbe  qaestion  of  tJoATelations  of-  the  Commonwealth  with  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  the  conatruction  of  railways,  connecting  tbe  eastera 
states  with  Western  Auafecalia^  and  alao  the  Northern  Territory  of 
South  Australia,  while' with  regard  to  the  latter  its  transference  to  the- 
Gummonwealth  was  ako  projected.  Mention  was  also  made  of  such 
matters  as  the  strengthening  of  Commonwealth  defences,  the  assimila- 
tion of  postal  and  telegraph  rates,  and  the  adoption  of  universal  penny* 
postage.  After  the  formal  opening  of  Parliament,  both  Houses  ad- 
journed until  the  21st  May,  when  the  real  work,  of  the  session  begam 
Early  in  the  debate  on  tbe  Address  in  Reply  the  Labour*  Party  raised 
the  question  of  a  "  White  Australia ''  by  moving  amendments  to  thc^ 
effect  that  black  labour  on  the  sugai*: plantations- (^.Queensland  and 
aorthem  New  South  Wales  should  cease  at  once,  but  on  the  a^urance 
being  ^ven  that  the  Ministry  had  the  matter  under  consideration  the- 
amendments  were  negatived.  The  address  was  finally  adopted  in  the- 
Senate  on  the  31st  May,  and  in  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  on  J«n& 
5th,  and  the  way  was  then  clear  for  practical  legislation. 

The  fi»i  measure  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
tbe  Acts  of  Parliament  Interpretation  Bill  on  the  10th  May,  while  in. 
tbe  Senate  leave  to>  introduce  the  Service  and  Execution  of  Process  Bill 
waa  moved  for  on  the  opening  day.  On  June  5th  notification  was  givea 
*d  several  bills  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  Pacific  Island  Labourers, 
Jodiciary,  High  Court  of  Procedure,  Federal  Elections,  Federal  Fran- 
chise, Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  Immigration  Restriction,  Public 
Service,  Interstate  Commission,  Acquisition  of  Property  for  Public 
Purpoeen,  Defence^  and  Castoms.  On  the  same  date  the  Postmaster^ 
Ueneral  introduced  the  Post  and  Telegraphs  Bill  in  the  Senate.- 

Early  in  the  session  the  Senate  gave  token  of  its  intention  to  main- 
tain strictly  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution;  Exception 
was  taken  to  the  first  Supply  Bill  sent  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives because  the  accounts  of.  proposed  expenditure  had  not  been 
inoorponited  in  the  measure,  but  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  schedule.. 
The  Bill  was  returned  to  the  Lower  House,  which  consented  to  amend 
it  in  accordance  with  the-  wishes  of  the  Senate.  In.  the  House  of 
Representatives  deliberations  were  commenoed  on  the  Public  Service 
Bill,  and  although  the  Lower  House  had  passed  the  measure  on  to  the- 
•Senate  by  the  end  of  July  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  session 
that  it  fiioaUy  became  law.  The  second  reading  of  the  Castoms  Bill,  a., 
purely  machinery  measure,  passed  the  Lower  House  early  in  July,  but 
tbe  Defence  Bill,  which  proposed  to<  introduce  compulsory  mUitary^ 
serrioe,  was  shelved.  Another  measure  which  met  with  little  succesa- 
was  tbe  Property  Acquiaition  BUI,  the  various  schemes  devised  foir. 
payment  for  property  acquired  from  iadividuale  orvStates  evoking  muob 
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opposition  from  the  State  Governments,  while  the  Government  did  not 
persevere  with  the  bill  to  institute  the  Interstate  Commission.  During 
July  and  August,  in  addition  to  Supply  Bills,  the  Acts  Interpretation 
Act  and  an  Audit  Act  received  royal  assent,  while  the  State  Laws  and 
Records  Eecognition  Bill  had  been  practically  finally  dealt  with,  and 
the  Postal  Bill  (assented  to  on  the  20th  November)  was  also  in  a  fair 
way  towards  completion,  a  novel  clause  being  inserted  in  the  latter 
measure  at  the  instigation  of  the  Labour  Party  providing  for  the 
employment  of  white  labour  only  in  the  carriaffe  of  mails.  While 
awaiting  the  completion  of  these  and  of  other  measum.  preparator>'  to 
the  introduction  of  the  tariff,  some  important  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  Bill  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  Labourers  Bill. 

Under  the  Constitution,  a  period  of  two  years  was  allowed  before  the 
imposition  of  uniform  duties  became  compulsory,  but  the  feeling,  both 
in  Parliament  and  amongst  the  people  of  the  various  States,  was  in 
favour  of  its  early  introduction  in  order  to  secure  adequate  adjustment  of 
commercial  relations.  Before  the  tariff  proposals  proper  could  be  tabled, 
however,  various  machinery  measures,  such  as  the  Customs  Bill,  already 
mentioned,  the  Excise  Bill,  and  the  Beer  Excise  and  Distillery  Bills 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  Attention  was  again  devoted  to  the  Immigration 
Restriction  Bill,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Bill.  After  a  long 
debate  the  first  of  these  measures  was  passed,  but  not  quite  in  the 
form  desired  by  the  labour  organisation.  The  Pacific  Island  Labourers 
Bill  provides  for  a  gradual  lessening  of  the  number  of  Kanakas  em- 
ployed in  the  northern  plantations  up  till  1 904,  and  none  were  to  enter 
Australia  after  the  3l8t  Mareh  in  that  year,  while  no  agreement  was 
to  be  made,  or  remain  in  force,  after  the  same  date  in  1906.  As  it 
stood,  the  measure  met  with  strenuous  opposition  in  Queensland,  where  it 
was  maintained  that  the  sugar  industry  would  be  extinguished  if  the 
Bill  became  law.  Despite  the  efforts  made,  both  in  Parliament  and 
outside,  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  practically  unamended,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

While  the  above-mentioned  Bills  were  before  the  House,  in  some  fonn 
or  another,  the  Treasurer  delivered  his  budget  speech,  and  the  tariff 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  on  the 
8th  October.  Reference  was  made  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  financial 
considerations  involved  in  constructing  the  proposals.  The  Cabinet 
had  decided  that  £21,000,000  represented  the  value  of  goods  available 
for  taxation  in  a  normal  year,  and  on  this  amount  duties  had  been 
framed  to  produce  £2  7s.  Cd.  per  head  of  revenue.  In  a  normal  year 
the  vield  from  the  Customs  was  estimated  at  £7,388,056,  which  with 
£1,554,345  from  Excise,  brought  the  total  to  £8,942,401.  It  was 
proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of  £1,000,000,  and  a  sinking  fund  for 
redemption  of  loans  was  to  be  provided,  such  fund  to  be  invested 
in  Commonwealth  Stock.  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  tabling  the  tariff,  did  so  with  the 
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declantion  that  interstate  freetrade  had  arrived.  After  stating 
^hat  the  tariff  was  neither  freetrade  nor  protectionist  in  character, 
the  Minister  proceeded  to  detail  the  methods  under  which  it  had 
been  drawn  up.  From  the  total  annual  value  of  imports  into  the 
CommoQwealth,  calculated  at  £63,000,000,  various  deductions  were  to 
be  made.  The  eetablishment  of  interstate  freetrade  took  away 
£29,000,000  from  this  sum,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  taxable 
ioiance  left  amounted  to  ^£21,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  value  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants  was  £1,910,000,  and  the  duties  proposed 
on  these  articles,  together  with  £1,131,000  from  excise  would  yield 
£4,100,000.  From  fixed  and  composite  duties  averaging  3094  per 
«it.  £2,020,471  would  be  raised  on  £6,530,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
ad  valorem  duties  ranging  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  p6r  cent,  would  yield 
12,362,211  on  £12,583,740  worth  of  goods,  or  an  average  of  187  per 
«nt.  The  excise  on  sugar  was  to  be  charged  from  the  1st  July,  1902, 
m]  would  cease  in  1907,  when,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Elanaka 
Bill,  sugar  would  be  produced  by  white  labour.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  the  Minister  indicated  that  the  Grovemment  intended  to  adopt 
*  reasonable  system  of  bonuses  to  encourage  the  establishment  or 
"itension  of  industries  which  were  not  yet  established,  or  to  which 
;>rotection  could  not  be  immediately  extended. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  tariff  constructed  under  such  difficulties 
^  beset  the  framers  would  not  meet  with  unqualified  approval,  and 
immediate  signs  were  not  wanting  that  extensive  amendments  would  be 
proposed.  On  the  I6th  October  the  Right  Hon  G.  H.  Reid,  the 
^er  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a  vote  of  censure  to  the  effect  that 
:he  financial  and  tariff  proposals  of  the  Government  did  not  meet  with 
'he  approval  of  the  House.  After  a  protvacted  debate  the  motion  was 
pat  to  the  vote  on  the  1st  November,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
^^vemment  by  a  majority  of  14,  every  member  of  the  House  being 
represented. 

When  finally  dealt  with  in  Committee  the  tariff  had  undergone  exten- 
sile alteration.  Amongst  the  more  important  changes  was  the  abolition 
^  composite  duties,  a  novel  form  of  impost  in  most  of  the  States,  and  in 
o)any  instances  the  rates  were  lessened.  The  duties  on  tea  and  kerosene 
«ere  abandoned,  and  the  placing  of  these  items  on  the  free  list  deprived 
^he  Treasurer  of  some  X500,000  of  his  anticipated  revenue.  The 
abolition  of  these  duties  was  viewed  with  dismay  by  the  Treasurers  of 
^  nnaller  States,  and  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
vere  united  in  their  protest  Assurance  was,  however,  given  by  the 
^Temment  that  if  it  were  found  necessary  fresh  duties  would  be 
unpoeed  at  a  later  date.  The  tariff  finally  emerged  from  the  House 
^^  Itcpresentativee  during  the  second  week  in  April,  and  the  necessary 
ittchineiy  measures  were  thereupon  pushed  through.  Under  the 
^Qstitntion  the  Senate  has  no  power  to  alter  the  tariff,  but  it  may 
*^gBBt  alterations,  and  refuse  to  pass  the  duties  until  such  suggestions 
^'e  been  acceded  to. 
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The  tranfilcr  of  Britiah  New  Guinea  to  the  Common w«altfa,  effected 
towards  the  close  of  1901,  is  interesting,  as  the  territory  possesses  great, 
though  almost  undeveloped,  resources,  while  in  connection  with  Com- 
monwealth defences,  the  position  may  prove  of  strategic  importance. 

One  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Commonwealth  lahonre<l 
during  the  first  months  of  its  existence  was  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
•Judicature  to  deal  with  cases  arising  out  of  the  administration  of  th(' 
Federal  laws.  In  some  instances,  of  coarse,  the  State  Courts  were 
appealed  to,  but  there  'was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Conunon- 
■wealth  itself  could  be  sued  under  the  existing  legislation.  To  obviato 
in  some  measure  this  inconvenience,  the  State  Laws  and  Records  Recog- 
nition Act  and  the  Service  and  Execution  of  Process  Act  were  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  the  Punishment  of  Offences 
Act  was  also  passed  to  provide  thatoftenders  against  the  Commonwealth 
might  be  dealt  with  by  State  laws.  It  was  recognised,  however,  that  a 
Judiciary  Bill  and  High  Court  of  Procedure  Bill  were  still  urgently 
needed.  The  second  reading  of  the  former  was  moved  on  the  18th 
March.  This  Bill  provided  for  a  High  Court,  with  one  Chief  Justice 
and  four  other  justices  ;  the  principal  seat  of  the  Court  to  be  at 
the  Federal  capital.  Power  is  given  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  any  State  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  sitting  in  Chambers, 
in  order  to  enable  the  initiatory  steps  to  actual  hearing  to  be  proceed<Ml 
with  prior  to  the  visit  of  a  High  Court  judge.  The  measure  also  allots 
certain  Federal  jurisdiction  to  State  Courts,  and  allows  the  transfer 
in  certain  instances  of  cases  from  the  State* Courts  to  the  High 
Court.  Subsequently  the  Bill  was  shelved  by  the  Government  until  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  its  discussion. 

During  1901  efforts  were  made,  both  in  Parliament  and  by  public 
men  outside,  to  have  a  site  fixed  on  for  the  Federal  Capital.  Several 
localities  were  suggested  and  discussed,  and  the  Government  of  New 
Soutli  Wales  obtained  reports  as  to  their  suitableness,  but  it  was  not 
till  1902  that  any  definite  move  was  made  by  the  Federal  Parliament. 
In  February  certain  members  of  the  Senate  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  several  of  the  suggested  sites,  while  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  given  a  similar  opportunity  in  May.  Both 
excursions  were  of  necessity  somewhat  hurried,  but  they  at  least  served 
the  useful  purpose  of  giving  membei's  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
localities  suggested.  The  sites  visited  included  Albury,  Tumut,  Dalgety, 
Wagga,  Yass,  Goulbum,  Orange,  Cooma,  Bombala,  and  Armidale. 
Towards  the  close  of  1901  a  commencement  was  made  with  the  lavini: 
of  a  Pacific  Cable,  the  Australian  terminal  of  which  is  at  Sonthport,  in 
Queensland.  From  this  point  the  line  runs  to  Norfolk  Island,  thence  to 
New  Zealand,  to  Fiji,  to  Fanning  Island,  and  to  Vancouver.  The  cable 
was  completed  and  opened  for  business  in  November,  1902.  During  the 
adjournment  at  the  end  of  1901  the  Premier  received  a  request  from  the 
Imperial  Authorities  for  1,000  troops  for  service  in  South  Africa.  This 
contingent  was  made  up  of  348  men  each  from  Victoria  and  New  South 
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Wales,  116  each  from  Queensland  and  South  Australia,  and  116  from 
Tasmania  and  W^tern  Australia  combinod,  the  united  forces  being 
knotrn,  at  a  later  date,  as  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Horse.  When 
the  House  met  after  vacation,  the  Premier  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
charges  made  against  the  people  and  army  of  the  Empire,  and  moved 
reaolntioos  expresaive  of  the  determination  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
;?ve  all  the  assistance  in  its  power  to  His  Majesty's  Crovemment  with 
.1  view  to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  On  the  20th  January  the 
(jovemment  sent  another  contingent  of  1,000  men,  and  in  March  a  request 
vas  received  for  2,000  additional  troops,  and  these  were  also  despatched. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  new  legislation  of  the  Common- 
veaith  would  involve  the  Federal  Government  in  international  oompli- 
rations.  By  the  operation  of  the  Customs  Act  it  was  provided  that 
'ieep  sea  vessels  should  pay  duty  on  all  stoi-es  consumed  by  passengers 
•iod  crew  during  the  period  between  their  iirst  touching  at  an  Australian 
port  until  they  finally  left  the  coast.  When  a  mail  steamer  arrived  at 
a  Western  Australian  port,  therefore,  a  Customs  official  boarded  the 
vtssel,  superintended  the  removal  of  sufficient  stores  to  last  till  the 
next  port  of  call,  and  sealed  up  the  storeroom.  If  on  arrival  at  the 
next  port  these  seals  were  found  to  have  been  broken,  prosecution 
followed.  The  first  case  occurred  in  connection  with  an  English  mail- 
«joat,  and  the  Full  Court  of  Victoria  decided  in  favour  of  the  Common 
wealth.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  pleaded  that,  as  they  were  on  the 
bis:h  seas  between  the  ports,  the  Commonwealth  had  no  jurisdiction. 
When  the  law  was  enforced  with  reference  to  the  German  vessels,  the 
.'Latter  was  taken  up  wannly  by  the  authorities  in  Germany,  and 
n^>re8entation8  were  made  to  tlie  British  Grovemment  on  the  matter. 
An  amicable  settlement  was,  however,  arrived  at,  both  English  and 
tureign  steamship  companies  agreeing  to  the  payment  of  tiie  duties 
until  the  matter  had  been  decided  by  the  Privy  Council. 

Universal  regret  was  expressed  throughout  the  Commonwealth  when 
it  became  known  in  May,  li)02,  that  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  had  resigned 
his  office  as  Govemor^General.  Lord  Tennyson,  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  was  appoint^  to  the  position  in  November ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance ^ith  his  wishes,  will  hold  office  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  only. 

In  June  an  Imj^erial  Conference  was  held  in  London,  the  Hon.  £. 
l^ton  being  delegated  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  suggested  by  the  Commonwealth  included 
<1)  Army  and  Navy  supply  contracts  ;  (2)  Ocean  cables  and  purchase 
thereof;  (.*})  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal;  (4)  Mutnal  protection  of 
Intents;  (5)  Loss  of  most  favoured  nation  treatment  if  preference 
siven  to  British  manufacturers ;  (6)  Imperial  stamp  charges  for  colonial 
londs.  The  decisions  of  the  Conference  will  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment on  its  re-assembling.  In  August  the  Tariff  Bill  was  again  under 
^»zuideration  by  the  Senate.  After  some  three  or  four  months  spent 
in  rerising  the  Bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
«^^te  sent  down  requests  for  103  amendments  to  be  made.     Of  these 
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f51  were  acceded  to  by  the  Lower  Chamber  and  the  remaining  52  wer*^ 
n;jeeted«  The  Henate  pressed  for  consideration  of  its  requests,  and  th^ 
Ijjwer  House  proving  obdnrate,  it  was  feared  that  a  deadlock  woald 
ennae.  The  conciliatorj  attitude  of  both  Hooses  after  matarer  con- 
sideration happily  averted  this  crisis,  the  Lower  Chamber  agreeing  to  a 
nnmber  td  the  Senate's  propoeals,  while  the  two  Houses  oompromiseil  sl< 
Uf  the  main  |x>ints  at  issue.  The  Bill  finally  became  law  on  the  lOtli 
Heptember,  a  little  over  eleven  months  after  its  introduction. 

The  important  matter  of  re-arranging  the  electorates  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  dealt  with  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  a  Commissioner 
for  each  Htate  was  appointed.  The  duty  of  the  Commissioner  was  to 
divide  his  State  into  electorates  embracing,  as  far  as  possible,  e<}ual 
numbers  of  electors,  deviations  from  equality  on  account  of  spt^cial 
circumstances  detailed  in  the  Federal  Elections  Act  being  perniitteu 
within  certain  specified  limits.  The  total  number  of  members  to  which 
a  Htste  is  entitled  is  determined  by  section  24  of  the  Constitution  Aot. 
which  provides  that  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  l»e 
determined  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  and  a  quota  thereof  ascer- 
taincKl  by  dividing  that  population  by  twice  the  number  of  the  Senatt' 
(72)«  The  number  of  representatives  to  which  a  State  is  entitled  bein 
determined  by  dividing  the  population  by  the  ascertained  quota,  any 
remainder  on  such  division  greater  than  one-half  of  the  quota  is  taken 
as  entitling  a  State  to  one  more  member.  In  reckoning  the  number  oi 
people,  aborigines  are  to  be  excluded  as  well  as  all  persons  of  any  race 
disqualified  from  voting  at  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of 
Parliament. 

This  last  provision  is  an  extremely  important  one.  It  will  be  found 
on  reference  to  the  Acts  governing  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  thut 
several  states  have  an  alien  exclusion  provision  ;  thus  Section  6  of  the 
(juoensland  Act  of  1885  provides  that  ''No  aboriginal  nativ^e  of 
Australia,  India,  China,  or  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  shall  be  entitlf  d 
to  be  entered  on  the  roll  except  in  respect  of  freehold  qualification.'' 

The  question  arises  whether  it  can  be  said  that  all  persons  of  any 
rai^e  ai*e  disqualified  from  voting  in  view  of  the  exception  in  regard  to 
a  fi'eehold  qualification.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  decided  that  the  provision  of  the 
Queensland  Act  does  disqualify  all  persons  of  the  races  named  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  25  of  the  Constitution,  and  persons  of  those 
racds  cannot  therefore  be  reckoned  for  electonJ  purposes  as  people  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  decision  affects  Queensland,  South  Australia^ 
and  Western  Australia  only,  as  tlie  laws  in  force  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Tasmania  do  not  exclude  ''all  persons  of  any  specified 
race." 

The  persons  disqualified  under  the  various  State  Acts  are  the 
aboriginal  natives  of  India,  China,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  by 
Queensland  ;  the  aboriginal  nati\*e8  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  persons  of 
half-blood,   by   Western  Australia;  and   the  immigrants  under   the 
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'Tnuian  Immigra'ion  Act,  1882,"  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia.  * 

In  establishing  a  quota  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  exclude  from 
ooDaderation  the  aliens  disqualified  by  state  electoral  laws,  and,  making 
this  exclusion,  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  30th  June, 
1902,  was  3,827,859  pei-sons,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


'      state. 

PopulAftlon, 
MMh  JoiM.  1902, 

exduinve 
of  Aborigines. 

Aliens, 
DtafBAliAMl  by 

State 
Electoral  Acts. 

Population, 

exciading 

Aborixines  and 

Aliens. 

Number 

of 

Rei^esenta- 

tlves. 

Xev  South  Wales 

1,391,822 
1,206,478 
509,585 
363,666 
206,325 
172,572 

]8!038 
2,862 
3,709 

1,391,822 
1,206,478 
491,547 
360,824 
204,616 
172,672 

26*2 

Victoria  , 

22-7 

i^oeenalaiid    

^Soath  Avlcmlia 

9-2 
6-8 
3-9 

Tumania 

32 

Total   

3,852,468 

24,609 

3,827,859 

72* 

A  quota  is  53,165,  and  the  number  of  members  which  the  various 
states  will  be  entitled  to  return  at  the  next  election  is  therefore — 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

QaeeBBlaiicL 

South  Australia  ... 


26 

23 

9 

7 


Western  Australia 
l^ianuuiia 


5 
5 

75 


Hie  repreflentation  at  present  existing  will  therefore  remain  un- 
altered. 

If  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  operation  of  Section  25  of  the 
Coostitution,  the  population  of  the  Oommonwealtfa,  at  the  SOth  June, 
ld02,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  was  3,852,468,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Btatel 

New  South  Wales 

Vidoria 

Qneenaland  , 

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  , 


Popolation  (exclusive 
of  Aborigines). 

1,391,822 
1,206,478 
509,585 
363,686 
208,325 
172,572 


On  ihm  basis  of  the  foregoing  figures  a  quota  is  53,506,  and  the 
nfiRsmtatioii  of  each  state  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be 
the  same  a»  already  gi^en,  exo^vt  that  Queeoaland  would  be  entitled  to 
10  memhen — ^that  is,  1  more  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  BH^f  he  meotioned  that  if  the  alien  races  disqualified  by  the 
electond  laws  of  Queensland  or  Western  Australia  had  also  been 
diai(aal]Aed  in  New  Sooth  Wales^  Victoria,  and  rasmania,  the  number 
of  representatives  already  existing  would  sliil  ntnain  unaltered. 
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WHEREAS  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  humbly  relying  on  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  have  agreed  to  unite  in  one  indissoluble 
Federai  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  under  the  Constitution  hereby 
established : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  admission  into  the  Com- 
monwealth of  other  Australasian  Colonies  and  possessions  of  the  Queen  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempoi^l, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  paine,  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Con- 
stitution Act." 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  the  Queen  shall  extend  tti 
Her  Majesty's  heirs  and  successors  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  declare  by  Proclamation  that,  on  and  after  a  day  therein 
appointed,  not  being  later  than  one  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  Tatimania,  and  also,  if  Her  Majesty  is  satisfied  that  the  people  oi 
Western  Australia  have  agreed  thereto,  of  Western  Australia,  shall  be 
united  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  name  of  **  The  Comujon- 
wealth  of  Australia.''  But  the  Queen  may,  at  any  time  after  the 
Proclamation,  appoint  a  Governor-General  for  the  Commonwealth. 

4.  The  Commonwealth  shall  be  established,  and  the  Constitution  ol 
the  Commonwealth  shall  take  eiiect  on  and  after  the  day  so  appointed. 
But  the  Parliaments  of  the  several  Colonies  may  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  make  any  such  laws,  to  come  into  operation  on  th^ 
day  so  appointed,  as  they  might  have  made  if  the  Constitution  had  taken 
effect  at  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

5.  This  Act,  and  all  laws  made  by  the  ParliameTit  of  the  Common- 
wealth under  the  Constitution,  shall  be  binding  on  the  Courts,  Judges, 
and  people  of  every  State,  and  of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  not- 
withstanding anything  in  the  laws  of  any  State  ;  and  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  be  in  force  on  all  British  ships,  the  Queen's  ships  oi 
war  excepted,  whose  iirst  port  of  clearance  and  whose  port  of  destination 
are  in  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  "The  Commonwealth"  shall  mean  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
as  established  under  this  Act. 
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^The States"  ahall  mean  such  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Xew  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and 
Soath  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia, 
as  for  the  time  being  are  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  such  Colonies 
or  Territories  as  may  be  admitted  into  or  established  by  the  Common- 
vetlth  as  States ;  and  each  of  such  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be 
called  a  "SUte." 

"Original  States"  shall  mean  such  States  as  are  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  its  establishment. 

7.  The  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  Act,  1885,  is  hereby  repealed, 
Uc  so  as  not  to  affect  any  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Aostiulasia  and  in  force  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Any  such  law  may  be  repealed  as  to  any  State  by  The  Parliament 
"f  the  Commonwealth,  or  as  to  any  colony  not  l^eing  a  State  by  The 
Parliament  thereof. 

8.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  Colonial  Boundaries  Act,  1895, 
ihall  not  apply  to  any  colony  which  becomes  a  State  of  the  Common- 
vtAlth ;  but  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  self-governing 
«Jony  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act. 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  as  follows : — 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PARLIAMENT. 

Part  L — General, 

1.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  l)e  vested  in  a 
Federal  Parliament,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Queen,  a  Senate,  and  a 
HoQse  of  Representatives,  and  which  is  hereinafter  called  *'  The  Parlia- 
•iMit,"  or  "The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth." 

i  A  Grovemor- General  appointed  by  the  Queen  shall  be  Her 
Majesty's  representative  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  have  and  may 
tiercise  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  Queen's  pleasure,  but  subject 
'^>  this  Constitution,  such  powers  and  functions  of  the  Queen  as  Her 
Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  assign  to  him. 

3.  Iliere  shall  be  payable  to  the  Queen  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Hevenue  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  salary  of  the  Grovernor- 
^leneral,  an  annual  sum  which,  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides, 
M  he  ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  salary  of  a  Govemor-Creneral  shall  not  be  altered  during  his 
i^ntinuance  in  office. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Govemor- 
^^^nnral  extend  and  apply  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  time  being, 
'Tsach  person  as  the  Queen  may  appoint  to  administer  the  Government 
'>f  the  Gommonmealth  :  but  no  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
*ny  sahiry  from  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  any  other  office 
<lQriii|;^  his  administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

'").  The  Govemor-Greneral  may  appoint  such  times  for  holding  the 
E^'dons  of  the  Parliament  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  also  from  time  to 
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time,  by  Proclamation  or  otherwise,  prorogue  The  Parliameut,  and  may 
in  like  maimer  dissolve  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  any  general  election  The  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  to 
meet  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  return 
of  the  writs. 

The  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  The  Parliament  once  at  least  in  every 
year,  so  that  twelve  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  last  sitting 
of  The  Parliament  in  one  session  and  its  first  sitting  in  the  next  session. 

Part  IL^The  SenaU, 

7.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  senators  for  each  States  directly 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State,  voting,  until  The  Parliament  other- 
wise provides,  as  one  electorate. 

But  until  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides,, 
the  Parliament  of  the  State  of  Queensland,  if  that  State  be  an  Original 
State,  may  make  laws  dividing  the  State  into  divisions  and  determining 
the  number  of  senators  to  be  chosen  for  each  division,  and  in  the- 
absence  of  such  provisions  the  State  shall  be  one  electorata 

Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  there  shall  be  six  senators 
for  each  Original  State.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  number  of  senators  for  eaeh  State,  but  so  that  equal 
representation  of  the  several  Original  States  shall  be  maintained  and 
that  no  Original  State  shall  have  less  than  six  senators. 

The  senators  shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  the  nunes: 
of  the  senators  chosen  for  each  State  shall  be  oert^ed  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Governor-General. 

8.  The  qualification  of  electors  of  senators  shall  be  in  each  State  that 
which  is  prescribed  by  this  Constitution,  or  by  the  Parliament,  as  the- 
quaJification  for  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,, 
but  in  the  choosing  of  senators  each  elector  shall  vote  only  onee^ 

9.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  laws  pxescrihing' 
the  method  of  choosing  senators,  but  so  that  the  method  shall  be 
uniform  for  aU  the  States.  Subject  to  any  such  law,  the  Pariiament 
of  each  State  may  make  laws  prescribing  the  method  of  choosing  the 
senators  for  that  State. 

The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  times 
and  places  of  election  of  senators  for  the  State. 

10.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  sulD^ect  lo  this. 
Constitution,  the  laws  in  force  in  each  State,  for  the  time  being,  rating 
to  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Pflhriiaaeat  of  the- 
State  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  to  elections  of  senators  for 
the  States 

11.  The  Senate  may  prooeed  to  the  despateh  of  bostness^  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  any  State  to  provide  for  its  repreeentailion  in 
the  Senate. 
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11  Tlw  Governor  of  any  State  may  cause  writs  to  be  issued  for 
fiectloK  of  senators  for  the  State.  In  ease  of  the  dissohition  of  the 
^)ratte  the  writs  shall  be  issued  within  ten  days  from  the  proclamation 
of  such  diBolution. 

13.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  Senate  first  meets,  and  after  each 
ffftt  meeting  of  the  Senate  following  a  dissolution  thereof,  the  Senate 
(hall  diride  the  senators  chosen  for  each  State  into  two  classes,  as  nearly 
«]Qil  in- number  as  practicable  ;  and  the  places  of  the  senators  of  the 
first  class  shall  become  vacant  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  and 
the  places  of  thoee  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
Tear  from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  service ;  and  afterwards  the 
pUoes  of  senators  shall  become  vacant  at  the  expiration  of  six  years 
from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  service. 

The  election  to  fill  vacant  places  shall  be  made  in  the  year  at  the 
eipiration  of  which  the  places  are  to  become  vacant. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  of  service  of  a  senator  shall 
^  taken  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January  following  the  day  of  his 
^ktion,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  first  election  and  of  the  election  next 
ifter  any  dissolution  of  the  Senate,  when  it  shall  be  taken  to  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  January  preceding  the  day  of  his  election. 

U.  Whenever  tlie  number  of  senators  for  a  State  is  increased  or 
<iiiniiiished.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  such  pro- 
Tmon  for  the  vacating  of  the  places  of  senators  for  the  State  as  it  deems 
npcesary  to  maintain  regularity  in  the  rotation. 

15.  If  the  place  of  a  senator  becomes  vacant  before  the  expiration  of 
liis  tenn  of  service  The  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  State  for  which  he 
^as  chosen  shall,  sitting  and  voting  together,  choose  a  person  to  hold 
the  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  tei*m,  or  until  the  election  of  a 
^^Kcenor  as  hereinafter  provided,  whichever  first  happens.  But  if  the 
Howes  of  Parliament  of  the  State  are  not  in  session  at  the  time  when 
the  vacancy  is  notified,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Ooancil  thereof,  may  appoint  a  person  to  hold  the  place 
wtil  the  expiration  of  fourteen  dnys  after  the  beginning  of  the  next 
<*3^  of  Tke  Parliament  of  the  State,  or  until  the  election  of  a  successor, 
whichever  first  happens. 

At  the  next  general  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
^vcs,  or  at  the  next  election  of  senators  for  the  State,  whichever  first 
happens,  a  successor  shall,  if  the  term  has  not  then  expired,  be  chosen 
^  iiold  the  (dace  from  the  date  of  his  election  until  the  expiration  of 
theteiDB. 

The  name  of  any  senator  so  chosen  or  appointed  shall  be  certified  by 
^eOovemorof  the  State  to  the  Governor-General. 

16.  The  qualifioations  of  a  senator  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  a 
''W'nber  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

IT.  The  Senate  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the  despatch  of  any  other 
business,  choose  a  senator  to  be  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  and  aa 
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often  as  the  office  of  President  becomes  vacant  the  Senate  shall  again 
choose  a  senator  to  be  the  President. 

The  President  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  senator. 
He  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  he  may 
resign  his  office  or  his  seat  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Governor-General. 

18.  Before  or  during  any  absence  of  the  President,  the  Senate  may 
choose  a  senator  to  perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

19.  A  senator  may,  by  writing,  addressed  to  tne  President,  or  to  the 
Governor-General  if  there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent 
from  the  Commonwealth,  resign  his  place,  which  thereupon  shall  become 
vacant. 

20.  The  place  of  a  senator  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive 
months  of  any  session  of  The  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Senate,  fails  to  attend  the  Senate. 

21.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate,  the  President,  or  if 
there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent  from  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Governor-General  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  the  representation  of  which  the  vacancy  hcus  happened. 

22.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

23.  Questions  arising  in  the  Senate  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  President  shall  in 
all  cases  be  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  when  the  votes  are  equal  the  question 
shall  pass  in  the  negative. 

Part  III, — The  House  of  Bejyresentatives, 

24.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
directly  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  number  of 
such  members  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  twice  the  number  of 
the  senators. 

The  number  of  members  chosen  in  the  several  States  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people,  and  shall,  until  The 
Parliament  otherwise  provides,  be  determined,  whenever  necessary,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

I.  A  quota  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number  of  the 

people  of  the  Commonwealth  as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics 
of  the  Commonwealth,  by  twice  the  number  of  the  senators. 

II.  The  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  in  each  State  shall   be 

determiued  by  dividing  the  number  of  the  people  of  the  Stat^, 
as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the 
quota ;  and  if  on  such  division  there  is  a  remainder  greater 
than  one-half  of  the  quota,  one  more  member  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  State. 

But  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  five  members  at  least 
shall  be  chosen  in  each  Original  State. 
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25.  For  the  purposes  of  the  last  section,  if  by  the  law  of  any  State 
all  persons  of  any  race  are  disqualified  from  voting  at  elections  for  the 
mure  numerous  IIou.se  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State,  then,  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  persons 
vi  that  race  resident  in  that  State  shall  not  be  counted. 

2^.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  24,  the  number  of  members 
to  be  chosen  in  eaich  State  at  the  first  election  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales...  Twenty-three.         South  Australia    ...  Six. 
Victoria     ...  ...  Twenty.  Tasmania   ...         ...  Five. 

Queensland  ...  Eight. 

Provided  that  if  Western  Australia  is  an  Original  State,  the  numbers 
shall  be  as  follows : — 

New  South  Wales. . .  Twenty-six.  South  Australia     . . .  Seven. 

Victoria      ...  ...  Twenty-three.         Western  Australia.,.  Five. 

Quwasland  ...  Nine.  Tasmania   ...  ...  Five. 

27.  Subject  to  this  Constitution,  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
R<T)resentatives. 

'26.  Every  House  of  Representatives  shall  continue  for  three  years 
inm  the  first  meeting  of  the  House,  and  no  longer,  but  may  be  sooner 
dissolved  by  the  Governor-General. 

29.  Until  the  Parliament  of  The  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides, 
the  Parliament  of  any  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  divisions 
in  each  State  for  which  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
fe  chosen,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  for  each  division. 
A  division  shall  not  be  formed  out  of  parts  of  dififerent  States. 

In  the  absence  of  other  provision,  each  State  shall  be  one  electorate. 

30.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualification  of 
electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  in  each 
^te  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  as  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  of  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
State ;  but  in  the  choosing  of  members  each  elector  shall  vote  only  once. 

31.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  subject  to  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  in  force  in  each  State  for  the  time  being  relating 
to  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
State  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  to  elections  in  the  State  of 
fflflnhers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

32.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  may  cause  writs  to  be  issued 
^>r  general  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  the  first  general  election,  the  writs  shall  be  issued  within 
ten  days  from  the  expiry  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  or  from  the 
ptwlamation  of  a  dissolution  thereof. 

33.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Speaker  shall  issue  his  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member,  or  if 
there  is  no  Speaker,  or  if  he  is  absent  from  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Govemor-Greneral  in  Council  may  issue  the  writ 
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often  as  the  office  of  President  becomes  vacant  the  Senate  shall  again 
choose  a  senator  to  be  the  President. 

The  President  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  senator. 
He  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  he  may 
resign  his  office  or  his  seat  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Governor-Greneral. 

18.  Before  or  during  any  absence  of  the  President,  the  Senate  may 
choose  a  senator  to  periform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

19.  A  senator  may,  by  writing,  addressed  to  tne  President,  or  to  the 
Governor-General  if  there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent 
from  the  Commonwealth,  resign  his  place,  which  thereupon  shall  become 
vacant. 

20.  The  place  of  a  senator  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive 
months  of  any  session  of  The  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Senate,  fails  to  attend  the  Senate. 

21.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate,  the  President,  or  if 
there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent  from  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Governor-General  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  the  representation  of  which  the  vacancy  has  happened. 

22.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

23.  Questions  arising  in  the  Senate  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  President  shall  in 
all  cases  be  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  when  the  votes  are  equal  the  question 
shall  pass  in  the  negative. 

Fart  TIL — The  House  of  Eej^resentatives, 

24.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
directly  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  number  of 
such  members  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  twice  the  number  of 
the  senators. 

The  number  of  members  chosen  in  the  several  States  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people,  and  shall,  until  The 
Parliament  otherwise  provides,  be  determined,  whenever  necessary,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

'  I.  A  quota  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics 
of  the  Commonwealth,  by  twice  the  number  of  the  senators. 
II.  The  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  in  each  State  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the 
quota ;  and  if  on  such  division  there  is  a  remainder  greater 
than  one-half  of  the  quota,  one  more  member  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  State. 

But  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  five  members  at  least 
shall  be  chosen  in  each  Original  State. 
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'25,  For  the  purposes  of  the  last  section,  if  by  the  law  of  any  State 
all  persons  of  any  race  are  disqualified  from  voting  at  elections  for  the 
more  numerous  Houne  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State,  then,  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  persons 
uf  that  race  resident  in  that  State  shall  not  be  counted. 

26.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  24,  the  number  of  members 
to  be  chosen  in  each  State  at  the  first  election  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales. . .  Twenty-three.         South  Australia    . . .  Six. 
Victoria     ...  ...  Twenty.  Tasmania   ...         ...  Five. 

Queensland  ...  Eight. 

Provided  that  if  Western  Australia  is  an  Original  State,  the  numbers 
shall  be  as  follows : — 

New  South  Wales...  Twenty -six.  South  Australia     ...  Seven. 

Victoria      ...  ...  Twenty-three.         Western  Australia...  Five. 

Qutt^iiblaud  ...  Nine.  Tasmania   ...  ...  Five. 

27.  Subject  to  this  Constitution,  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

28.  £very  House  of  Representatives  shall  continue  for  three  years 
from  the  first  meeting  of  the  House,  and  no  longer,  but  may  be  sooner 
'iissolved  by  the  Grovernor-General. 

29.  Until  the  Parliament  of  The  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides, 
ih  Parliament  of  any  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  divisions 
in  each  State  for  which  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
W  chosen,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  for  each  division. 
A  division  shall  not  be  formed  out  of  parts  of  different  States. 

In  the  absence  of  other  provision,  each  State  shall  be  one  electorate. 

30.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualification  of 
^t^ctors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  in  each 
State  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  as  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  of  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
State ;  but  in  the  choosing  of  members  each  elector  shall  vote  only  once. 

31.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  subject  to  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  in  force  in  each  State  for  the  time  being  relating 
to  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
'^tate  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  to  elections  in  the  State  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

32.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  may  cause  writs  to  be  issued 
for  general  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  the  first  general  election,  the  writs  shall  be  issued  within 
ten  days  from  the  expiry  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  or  from  the 
proclamation  of  a  dissolution  thereof. 

33.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Speaker  shall  issue  his  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member,  or  if 
there  is  no  Speaker,  or  if  he  is  absent  from  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Govemor-Creneral  in  Council  may  issue  the  writ 
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34.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualifications  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

I.  He  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  must  be  an 

elector  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  the  Hoafie 
of  Eepresentatives,  or  a  person  qualified  to  beoome  such  elector, 
and  must  have  been  for  three  years  at  the  least  a  resident 
within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  as  existing  at  the  time 
when  he  is  chosen  : 

II.  He  must  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  ^ther  nataral-bom  or  for 

at  least  five  years  naturalised  under  a  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  a  Colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a  State, 
or  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  a  State. 

35.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the 
despatch  of  any  other  business,  choose  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  as  often  as  the  office  of  Speaker  becomes  vacant  the 
House  shall  again  choose  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker. 

Tlie  Speaker  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  member. 
He  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  or  he  may  resign 
his  office  or  his  seat  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Governor-General. 

36.  Before  or  during  any  absence  of  the  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  choose  a  member  to  perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

37.  A  member  may  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  or  to  the 
Governor-General  if  there  is  no  Speaker  or  if  the  Speaker  is  absent  from 
the  Commonwealth,  resign  his  place,  which  thereupon  shall  become 
vacant. 

38.  The  place  of  a  member  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive 
months  of  any  session  of  The  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of 
the  House,  fails  to  attend  the  House. 

39.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  memljera  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  House  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

40.  Questions  arising  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  other  than  that  of  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker  shall  not  vote  unless  the  numbers  are  equal,  when  he  shall 
have  a  casting  vote. 

Pari  IV. — Both  Ilimaes  of  tJte  Parliament. 

41.  No  adult  person  who  has  or  acquires  a  right  to  vote  at  elections 
for  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  a  State,  shall,  while 
the  right  continues,  be  prevented  by  any  law  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  voting  at  elections  for  either  House  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

42.  Every  senator  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  before  taking  his  seat  make  and  subscribe  before  the  Qovemoi^ 
C^eneral,  or  some  person  authorised  by  him,  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
allegiance  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Constitution. 
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43.  A  member  of  4»tber  House  d  The  ParliMnent  shall  be  incapable 
of  beiBg  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  other  House. 

44.  Any  person  wiio — 

I.  Is  under  any  acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  obedience,  or 
adherenee  to  a  fc»«ign  power,  or  is  a  subject  or  a  citizen  or 
entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  subject  or  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  power  :  or 

n.  Is  attainted  of  treason,  or  has  been  convicted  and  is  under 
sentence,  or  subject  to  lie  sentenced,  for  any  offence  punish- 
able under  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a  Btate  by 
imprisonment  for  cme  year  or  longer :  or 

in.  Is  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or  insolvent :  or 

IV.  Holds  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Grown,  or  any  pension 

payable  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  out  of  any  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Commonwealth :  or 

V.  Has  any  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  interest  in  any  agreement 

with  the  public  ser^dce  of  the  Commonwealth,  otherwise  than  as 
a  member  and  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  an  incor- 
porated company  consisting  of  more  than  twenty-five  persons  : 
^I  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bat  subsection  iv  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of  any  of  the  Queen's 
Ministers  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  of  the  Queen's 
Miiiisfcers  for  a  State,  or  to  the  receipt  of  pay,  half-pay,  or  a  pension  by 
anjr  person  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Queen's  navy  or  army,  or  to 
tbe  receipt  of  pay  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  naval  or  military 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth  by  any  person  whose  services  are  not 
wholly  employed  by  the  Commonwealth. 
4').  If  a  senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

I.  Becomes  subject  to  any  of  the  disabilities  mentioned  in  the  last 

preceding  section :  or 

II.  Takes  the  benefit,  whether  by  assignment,  composition,  or  other- 

wise, of  any  law  relating  to  bankrupt  or  insolvent  debtors :  or 

III.  Directly  or  indirectly  takes  or  agrees   to  take  any   fee    or 

honorarium  for  services  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  for 
services  rendered  in  The  Parliament  to  any  person  or  State  : 
lus  place  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

46.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  any  person  declared 
^J  this  Constitution  to  he  incapable  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  for  every  day  on  which 
^  80  sits,  be  liable  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  any 
prson  who  sues  for  it  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

47.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  any  question  respect- 
ing the  qualification  of  a  senator  or  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
^resentatives,  or  respecting  a  vacancy  in  either  House  of  the  Parlia- 
^^t,  and  any  question  of  a  disputed  election  to  either  House,  shall  be 
<ietermined  by  the  House  in  which  the  question  arises. 
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48.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  each  senator  and  each 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  receive  an  allowance  of 
Four  Hundred  Pounds  a  year,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which 
he  takes  his  seat. 

49.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  of  the  members  and  the  committees 
of  each  Hou^  shall  be  such  as  are  declared  by  The  Parliament,  and 
until  declared  shall  be  those  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  its  members  and  committees,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

50.  Each  House  of  The  Parliament  may  make  rules  and  orders  with 
respect  to — 

I.  The  mode  in  which  its  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  may 

be  exercised  and  upheld  : 

II.  The  order  and  conduct  of  its  business  and  proceedings  either 

separately  or  jointly  with  the  other  House. 

Part  r. — Powers  of  TJie  ParliameiU. 

51.  The  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  have  power 
to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  respect  to  : — 

I.  Trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  among  the  States : 

II.  Taxation ;  but  so  as  not  to  discriminate  between  States   or 

parts  of  States  : 

III.  Bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  but  so  that 

such  bounties  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  : 

IV.  Borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

V.  Postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  other  like  services  : 

VI.  The  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 

the  several  States,  and  the  control  of  the  forces  to  execute  and 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

VII.  Light-houses,  light-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys  : 

VIII.  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observations  : 

IX.  Quarantine  : 

X.  Fisheries  in  Australian  waters  beyond  territorial  limits : 

XI.  Census  and  statistics  : 

XII.  Currency,  coinage,  and  legal  tender  : 

XIII.  Banking  other  than  State  banking;  also  State  banking 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  concerned,  the 
incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue  of  paper  money : 

XIV.  Insurance,  other  than  State  Insurance  ;  also  State  Insurance 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  concerned  : 

XV.  Weights  and  measures : 

XVI.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  : 

XVII.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency : 

XVIII.  Copyrights,  patents  of  inventions  and  designs,  and  trade- 
marks : 
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xa.  Naturalization  and  atiens  : 

XI.  Foreign  corporations,  and  trading  or  financial  corporations 
formed  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

XXL  Marriage  : 

XXII.  Divorce  and  matrimonial  causes ;  and  in  relation  thereto, 
parental  rights,  and  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  infants : 

xiiii.  Invalid  and  old-age  pensions  : 

xxiT.  The  service  and  execution  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  process  and  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
of  the  States : 

XXV.  The  recognition  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  the  laws, 
the  public  acts  and  records,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
States : 

XXVI.  The  people  of  any  race,  other  than  the  aboriginal  race  in 
any  State,  for  whom  it  is  deeii;ed  necessary  to  make  special 
laws : 

XXVII.  Immigration  and  emigration: 

XXVIII.  The  influx  of  criminals  : 

XXIX.  External  afiairs : 

XXX.  The  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific : 

XXXI.  The  acquisition  of  property  on  just  terms  from  any  State  or 
person  for  any  purpose  in  respect  of  which  The  Parliament  has 
power  to  make  laws  : 

xxxii.  The  control  of  railways  with  respect  to  transport  for  the 

naval  and  military  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
XXXIII.  The  acquisition,  with  the  consent  of  a  State,  of  any  railways 

of  the  State  on  terms  arranged  between  the  Commonwealth 

and  the  State : 
xxxnr.  Railway  construction  and  extension  in  any  State  with  the 

consent  of  that  State  : 

XXXV.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  prevention  and  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
one  State : 

XXXVI.  Matters  in  respect  of  which  this  Constitution  makes  pro- 
vision until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides : 

xxxvii.  Matters  referred  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  the  Parliament  or  Parliaments  of  any  State  or  States,  but 
so  that  the  law  shall  extend  only  to  States  by  whose  Parliament 
the  matter  is  referred,  or  which  afterwards  adopt  the  law  : 

xxxviiL  The  exercise  within  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  request  or 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  States 
directly  concerned,  of  any  power  which  can  at  the  establish 
ment  of  this  Constitution  be  exercised  only  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  or  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia : 
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XXXIX.  Matters  incidental  to  the  execution  of  any  power  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Parliament  or  in  either  House  thereof, 
or  in  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  in  the  Federal 
Judicature,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  of  the  Common- 
weal tL 

52.  The  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  have  exclusive 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  tlie 
Commonwealth  with  respect  to — 

I.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  places 

acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  for  public  purposes : 

II.  Matters  relating  to  any  department  of  the  public  service  the 

control  «if  which  is  by  this  Constitution  transferred  to  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

III.  Other  matters  declared  by  this  Constitution  to  be  within  the 

exclusive  power  of  The  Parliament. 

53.  Proposed  laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys,  or  imposing 
taxation,  .shall  not  originate  in  the  Senate.  But  a  proposed  law  shall 
not  be  taken  to  appropriate  revenue  or  moneys,  or  to  impose  taxation, 
by  reason  only  of  its  containing  provisions  for  the  imposition  or  appro- 
priation of  lines  or  other  pecuniary  penalties,  or  for  the  demand  or 
payment  or  appi-opriation  of  fees  for  licenses,  or  fees  for  services  under 
the  proposed  law. 

The  8enate  may  not  amend  proposed  laws  imposing  taxation,  or  ]>ro- 
posed  laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys  for  the  ordinary  annual 
services  of  the  Government. 

The  Senate  may  not  amend  any  proposed  law  so  as  to  increase  any 
proposed  charge  or  burden  on  the  people. 

The  Senate  may  at  any  stage  return  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
any  proposed  law  which  the  Senate  may  not  amend,  requesting,  by 
message,  the  omission  or  amendment  of  any  items  or  provisions  therein. 
And  the  House  of  Representatives  may  if  it  thinks  fit  make  any  of 
Duch  omissions  or  amendments,  with  or  without  modi6cations. 

Except  as  pro\'ided  in  this  section,  the  Senate  shall  have  equal  power 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  respect  of  all  proposed  laws. 

54.  The  proposed  law  which  appropriates  revenue  or  moneys  for  the 
ordinary  annual  services  of  the  Government  shall  deal  only  with  such 
appropriations. 

55.  Laws  imposing  taxation  shall  deal  only  with  the  imposition  of 
taxation,  and  any  provision  therein  dealing  with  any  other  matter  shall 
be  of  no  effect 

Laws  imposing  taxation,  except  laws  imposing  dutaes  of  customs 
or  of  excise,  shall  deal  with  one  subject  of  taxation  only ;  but  laws 
imposing  duties  of  customs  shall  deal  with  duties  of  customs  only,  and 
laws  imposing  duties  of  excise  shall  deal  with  duties  of  excise  only. 

56.  A  vote,  resolution,  or  proposed  law  for  the  appropriation  of 
revenue   or  moneys  shall  not  be   passed   unless  the  purpose  of  the 
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appropnation  has  in  the  same  spflsion  been  recommended  by  message  of 
the  GoTemor-Gcneral  to  the  House  in  whieh  the  pitq)OBal  originated. 

57.  If  the  House  ol  RepreBa:itatiyes  passes  any  proposed  law  and 
the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  ammidments  to* 
which  the  House  oi  Representatives  will  not  agree,  and  if  after  an 
interval  of  three  months  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  same  or 
the  next  session,  again  passes  the  proposed  law  with  or  without  any 
amendments  which  have 'been  made,  suggested,  or  agreed  to  by  the- 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with 
amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  the 
6ovemor>General  may  dissolve  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
aratatives  simultaneously.  But  such  dissolution  shall  not  take  place* 
vithin  ^x  months  before  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
loitatives  by  effluxion  of  time. 

If  after  such  dissolution  the  House  of  Representatives  again  passes- 
the  proposed  law  with  or  without  any  amendments  which  have  been 
3iades,  suggested,*  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or 
^ils  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of 
Represeatatives  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  convene  a 
joint  sitting  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatives. 

The  members  present  at  the  joint  sitting  may  deliberate  and  shall 
Tute  together  upon  the  proposed  law  as  last  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Represeatatives,  and  upon  amendments,  if  any,  which  have  been  made- 
therein  by  one  House  and  not  agreed  to  by  the  other,  and  any  such 
imendments  which  are  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  total 
atunb«r  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
^tall  be  taken  to  have  been  carried,  and  if  the  proposed  law,  with  the 
ajnendmeatSy  if  any,  so  carried  is  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre> 
-isniatives  it  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
IHe  Farlianeiit,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  the 


58t.  yn^en  a  proposed  law  passed  by  both  Houses  of  The  Parliament 

is  presented  to  the  Govemor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent,  he  shall 

declare,  acocnrding  to  his  diseretion,  but  subject  to  this  Constitution,. 

xhaX  he  assents  in  the  Qoeen's  name^  or  that  he  withholds  assent,  or 

^^st  he  reserves  the  law  for  the  Queen's  {Measure. 

The  Governor-General  may  return  to  the  Hovse  in  which  it  originated 
asy  pvc^KMsd  law  so  preeeaied  to  him,  may  trammit  therewith  any 
aaendmenta  whieh  he  may  reoommend,  and  the  Houses  may  deal  with 
the  reeotnmendatioas. 

59.  The  Qne^i  may  disallow  any  law  within  one  year  from  the 
Govenioe4}eDeraFs  asaeat,  and  such  disallowance  on  being  made  known 
by  the  Qovemor-GeBeral,  by  speech  or  message  to  each  of  the  Houses 
of  the  Paviismeot,  or  by  Proclamation,  shall  annul  the  law  from  the 
day  when  the  disallowance  is  so  made  known. 
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60.  A  proposed  law  reserved  for  the  Queen's  pleasure  shall  not  have 
any  force  unless  and  until  within  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  it 
was  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent  the 
Governor-General  makes  known,  by  speech  or  messa^  to  each  of  the 
Houses  of  The  Parliament,  or  by  Proclamation,  that  it  has  received 
the  Queen's  assent. 

CHAPTER  II.   • 

THE   EXECUTIVE   GOVERNMENT. 

61.  The  Executive  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the 
Queen,  and  is  exercisable  by  the  Governor-General  as  the  Queen's 
representative,  and  extends  to  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  this 
Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

62.  There  shall  be  a  Federal  Executive  Council  to  advise  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  meml)ers 
of  the  Council  shall  be  chosen  and  summoned  by  the  Governor-General 
and  sworn  as  Executive  Councillors,  and  shall  hold  office  during  his 
pleasure. 

63.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  referring  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  the  Governor-General 
acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council. 

64.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  officers  to  administer  such 
Departments  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  may  establish. 

Such  officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor- 
General.  They  shall  be  members  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council, 
and  shall  be  the  Queen's  Ministers  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth. 

After  the  first  general  election  no  Minister  of  State  shall  hold  office 
for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  unless  he  is  or  becomes  a  senator 
or  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

65.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  Ministers  of  State 
shall  not  exceed  seven  in  number,  and  shall  hold  such  offices  as  The 
Parliament  prescribes,  or,  in  the  absence  of  provision,  as  the  Governor- 
General  directs. 

66.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  Queen,  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  salaries  of  Ministers  of 
State,  an  annual  sum  which,  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides, 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

67.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
unless  the  appointment  is  delegated  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  or  by  law  of  the  Commonwealth  to  some  other  authority. 

6d.  The  command  in  chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the  Governor  General  as  the  Queen's 
representative. 
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69.  On  a  date  or  dates  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor-General 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  Departments 
of  the  public  service  in  each  State  shall  become  transferred  to  the 
Commonwealth : — 

Posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  : 

Naval  and  militarj  defence  : 

light-houses,  light-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys : 

Qnarantine. 
Bat  the  Departments  of  customs  and  of  excise  in  each  State  shall 
Wme  tran^erred  to  the  Commonyrealth  on  its  establishment 

70.  In  respect  of  matters  which,  under  this  Constitution,  pass  to  the 
Executive  Governmient  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  powers  and  functions 
which  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  are  vested  in  the 
Gi)vemor  of  a  colony,  or  in  the  Governor  of  a  colony  with  the  advice  of 
lus  Executive  Council,  or  in  any  authority  of  a  colony,  shall  vest  in  the 
Governor-General,  or  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  or  in  the 
authority  exercising  similar  powers  under  the  Commonwealth,  as  the 
ose  requires. 

CHAPTER  Iir. 

THE  JUDICATURE. 

71.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  to  be  called  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and 
m  gQch  other  federal  courts  as  The  Parliament  creates,  and  in  such 
other  courts  as  it  invests  with  federal  jurisdiction.  The  High  Court 
"^  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  so  many  other  Justices,  not  less 
^n  two,  as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 

72.  The  Justices  of  the  High  Court  and  of  the  other  courts  created 
W  The  Parliament : 

I.  Shall  be  appoint-ed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council : 

II.  Shall    not  be  removed  except   by   the   Governor-General   in 

Council,  on  an  Address  from  both  Houses  of  The  Parliament 
in  the  same  session  praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground 
of  proved  misbehaviour  or  incapacity  : 

III.  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  The  Parliament  may  fix  ; 

but  the  remuneration  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

73.  The  High  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  with  such  exceptions 
and  suhject  to  such  regulations  as  The  Parliament  prescribes,  to  hear 
&Q(i  determine  appeals  from  all  judgments,  decrees,  orders,  and 
sentences : 

I.  Of  any  Justice  or  Justices  exereising  the  original  jurisdiction 

of  the  High  Court : 
u.  Of  any  other  federal  court,  or  court  exercising  federal  juris- 
diction ;  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  State,  or  of  any 
other  court  of  any  State  from  which  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Queen  in  Council : 
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in.  Of  the  Inter-State  Commission,  but  as  to  questions  o£  law 
only  : 
and  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

But  no  exception  or  regulation  prescribed  by  The  Parliaine&t  shall 
prevent  the  High  Court  from  hearing  and  determining  any  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State  in  any  matter  in  which  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  an  appeal  lies  from  such  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Queen  in  Council. 

Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  conditions  of  and 
restricticms  on  appeals  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  several  States  shall  be  applicable  to  appeals  from  them  to 
the  High  Court. 

74.  No  appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  a- 
decision  of  the  High  Coiurt  upon  any  question,  howsoever  arising,  as  to 
the  limits  inter  se  of  the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  those  of  any  State  or  States,  or  as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  any  two  or  more  States,  unless  the  High  Court 
shall  certify  that  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  be  determined  by 
Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

The  High  Court  may  so  certify  if  satisfied  that  for  any  special 
reason  the  certificate  should  be  granted,  and  thereupon  an  appeal  shall 
lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  on  the  question  without  further  leave. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  this  Constitution  shall  not  impair 
any  right  which  the  Queen  may  be  pleased  to  exercise,  by  virtue  of 
Her  Royal  Prerogative,  to  grant  special  leave  of  appeal  from  the  High 
Court  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  The  Parliaooent  may  make  laws 
limiting  the  matters  in  which  such  leave  may  be  asked,  but  proposed 
laws  containing  any  such  limitation  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Governor- 
Ceneral  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

75.  In  all  matters — 

I.  Arising  under  any  treaty  : 

II.  Affecting  consuls,  or  other  representatives  of  other  countries  : 
III.  In  which  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  person  suing  or  being  sued 

on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  a  party  : 
lY.  Between  States,  or  between  residents  of  di&rent  States,  or 

between  a  State  and  a  resident  of  another  State. 
Y.  In  which  a  writ  of  mandamus  or  prohibition  or  an  injunctiou 
I  is  sought  against  an  officer  of  the  Contmonwealth : 

the  High  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction. 

76.  The  Parliament  luay  make  laws  conferring  original  juriadietioD 
on  the  High  Court  in  any  natter — 

I.  Arising  under  this  Constitution,  or  involving  its  interfNretation  : 
lu  Arising  under  any  laws  made  by  The  Parluaneot : 
III.  Of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction : 
IV.*  Bekuking  to  the  same  suhjeet-matter  claimed  under  the  laws  of 
dLffiBrent  States. 
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77.  With  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  last  two 
<^tions,  The  Parliament  may  make  laws — 

I.  Defining   the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal  court  other  than  the 

High  Court : 

II.  Defining  the  extent  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal 

court  shall  be  exclusive  of  that  which  belongs  to  or  is  vested 
in  the  courts  of  the  States  : 

III.  Investing  any  court  of  a  State  with  federal  jurisdiction. 

7s.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  confemng  rights  to  proceed 
^'ainst  the  Commonwealth  or  a  State  in  respect  of  matters  within  the 
limits  of  the  judicial  power. 

79.  The  federal  jurisdiction  of  any  court  may  bo  exercised  by  such 
number  of  judges  as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 

^0.  The  trial  on  indictment  of  any  offence  against  any  law  of  the 
'.amnion wealth  shall  be  by  jury,  and  every  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
•:»f  .State  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and  if  the  offence  was  not 

nunitted  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be  held  at  such  place  or  places 

The  Parliament  prescribes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FINANCE   AND   TRADE. 

•SI.  All  revenues  or  moneys  raised  or  receiAed  by  the  Executive 
'iovernment  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  form  one  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fond,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
:h*  manner  and  subject  to  the  charges  and  liabilities  imposed  by  this 
'onstitntion. 

^2.  The  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  the  collection,  manage- 
>m].U  and  receipt  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  shall  form  the 
rir<t  charge  thereon ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  in 
tho  first  instance  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
I  Commonwealth. 

^3.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
*-xcept  under  appropriation  made  by  law. 

But  until  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  first  meeting  of  The 
Parliament,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  may  draw  from  the  Treasury 
«n<l  expend  such  moneys  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
•l»*partment  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  and  for  the  holding  of  the 
3rst  elections  for  The  Parliament. 

84.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a  State  becomes 
traiLsferred  to  the  Commonwealth,  all  officers  of  the  department  shall 
Jiecume  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Com- 
naonwealth. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  not  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Common- 
v^lth  shall,   unless  he  is  appointed   to  some  other  office  of  equal 
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emolument  in  the  public  service  of  the  State,  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  State  any  pension,  gratuity,  or  other  compensation  payable  under 
the  law  of  the  State  on  the  abolition  of  his  office. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  pi^eserve  all  his  existing  and  accruing  rights,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  retire  from  office  at  the  time,  and  on  the  pension  or  retiring  allowance, 
which  would  be  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  State  if  his  services  with 
the  Commonwealth  were  a  continuation  of  his  service  with  the  State. 
Such  pension  or  retiring  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  him  by  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  the  State  shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  a  part  thereof, 
to  be  calculated  on  the  proportion  which  his  term  of  service  with  the 
State  bears  to  his  whole  term  of  service,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
calculation  his  salary  shall  be  taken  to  be  that  paid  to  him  by  the 
State  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

Any  officer  who  is,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
the  public  service  of  a  State,  and  who  is,  by  consent  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  traasferretl 
to  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  have  the  same  rights 
as  if  he  had  been  an  officer  of  a  department  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  w^ere  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 

85.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a  State  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commonwealth — 

I.  All  property  of  the  State,  of  any  kind,  used  exclusively  in  con- 

nection with  the  department,  shall  become  vested  in  the  Com- 
monwealth; but,  in  the  case  of  the  departments  controllin.u: 
customs  and  excise  and  bounties,  for  such  time  only  as  the 
Govemor-Geneml  in  Council  may  declare  to  be  necessary. 

II.  The  Commonwealth  may  acquire  any  property  of  the  State,  of 

any  kind,  used,  but  not  exclusively  used,  in  connection  with 
the  department ;  the  value  thereof  shall,  if  no  agreement  can 
be  made,  be  ascertained  in,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  manner 
in  which  the  value  of  land,  or  of  an  interest  in  land,  taken  by 
the  State  for  public  purposes,  is  ascertained  under  the  law  of 
the  State  in  force  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

III.  The  Commonwealth  shall  compensate  the  State  for  the  value 

of  any  property  passing  to  the  Commonwealth  under  this 
section  ;  if  no  agreement  can  be  made  as  to  the.  mode  of  com- 
pensation, it  shall  be  determined  under  laws  to  be  made  by 
The  Parliament. 

IV.  The  Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  date  of  the  transfer,  assume 

the  current  obligations  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  depart- 
ment transferred* 

86.  On  the  establishment  d  the  Commonwealth,  the  collection  and 
control  of  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  the  control  of  the 
paym^it  of  bounties,  shall  pass  to  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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87.  During  ^  period  ci  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Cummon^ealth,  and  thereafter  until  the  Parhament  otherwise  provides, 
^  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  duties  of  customs  and 
<)f  exdse,  not  more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  applied  annually  by  the 
Oommoirvealth  towards  its  expenditure. 

The  balance  shall  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution,  be  paid  to 
tlie  several  States,  or  ap{^ied  towards  the  payment  of  interest  on  debts 
■4  the  several  States  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 

•!^8.  Uniform  duties  of  customs  shall  be  imposed  within  two  years 
aft^T  tl)e  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

^9.  Until  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs — 

I.  The  Commonwealth  shall  credit  to  each  State  the  revenues 

collected  therein  by  the  Commonwealth. 

II.  The  Commonwealth  shall  debit  to  each  State — 

(a)  the  expenditure  therein  of  the  Commonwealth  in- 
curred solely  for  the  maintenance  or  continuance,  as 
at  the  time  of  transfer,  of  any  department  transferred 
from  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth. 

(h)  The  proportion  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
number  of  its  people,  in  the  other  expenditure  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

III.  The  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  each  State  month  by  month 

the  balance  (if  any)  in  favour  of  the  State. 

90.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  to  impoee  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  to  grant 
bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  shall  become  exclusive. 

On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  all  laws  of  the 
several  States  imposing  duties  of  customs  or  of  excise,  or  offering 
^•fKinties  on  the  production  or  export  of  good.s,  shall  cease  to  liave 
<'flect ;  but  any  grant  of  or  agreement  for  any  such  bounty  lawfully 
omle  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  any  State  shall 
be  tiken  to  be  good  if  made  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
^sand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  not  otherwise. 

91.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  prohibits  a  State  from  granting  any 
^  to  or  bounty  on  mining  for  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  nor  from 
sranting,  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  expressed  by  resolution,  any  aid  to  or  bounty  on  the 
production  or  export  of  goods, 

9*2.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs,  trade,  c(»nmerce, 
*a«i  intercourse  among  the  States,  whether  by  means  of  internal 
^^^niage  or  ocean  navigation,  shall  be  absolutely  free. 

Bat  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  goods  imported 
Wore  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  into  any  Mtate,  or 
into  any  Colony  which,  whilst  the  goods  remain  therein,  becomes  a 
^We,  shall,  on  thence  passing  into  another  State  within  two  years  after 
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the  imposition  of  such  duties,  be  liable  to  any  duty  chargeable  on  tlu? 
importation  of  such  goods  into  the  Commonwealth,  less  any  duty  paid 
in  respect  of  the  goods  on  their  importation. 

93.  During  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  unifonn  duties 
of  customs,  and  thereafter  until  TJje  Parliament  otherwise  provides  : — 

I.  The  duties  of  customs  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  a  State 

and  afterwards  passing  into  another  State  for  consumption, 
and  the  duties  of  excise  paid  on  goods  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  a  State  and  afterwards  passing  into  another  State  for 
consumption,  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  collected  not  in  the 
former  but  in  the  latter  State  : 

II.  Subject  to  the  last  subsection,  the  Commonwealth  shall  credit 

revenue,  debit  expenditure,  and  pay  balances  to  the  several 
States  as  prescribed  for  the  period  pi*eceding  the  imposition  of 
uniform  duties  of  customs. 

94.  After  five  years  from  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs. 
The  Parliament  may  provide,  on  such  basis  as  it  deems  fair,  for  the 
monthly  payment  to  the  several  States  of  all  surplus  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

95.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  the  Parliament 
of  the  State  of  Western  Australia,  if  that  State  be  an  Original  Stiit^% 
may,  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties 
of  customs,  impose  duties  of  customs  on  goods  passing  into  that  State, 
and  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  collected  by  the  Commonwealth. 

But  any  duty  so  imposed  on  any  goods  shall  not  exceed  during  the 
first  of  such  years  the  duty  chargeable  on  the  goods  under  the  law  of 
Western  Australia  in  force  at  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties,  and 
shall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  such 
years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fif ths, and  one-fifth  of  such 
latter  duty,  and  all  duties  imposed  under  this  section  shall  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fifth  year  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  five  years  the  duty  on  any  goods  under 
this  section  is  higher  tlian  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth 
on  the  importation  of  the  like  goods,  then  such  higher  duty  shall  be 
collected  on  the  goods  when  imported  into  Western  Australia  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

96.  During  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  tht* 
Commonwealth  and  thereafter  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides. 
The  Parliament  may  grant  financial  assistance  to  any  State  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  The  Parliament  thinks  fit. 

97.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  laws  in  force  in  any 
colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a  State  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
of  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  money  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  colony,  and  the  review  and  audit  of  such  receipt  and 
expenditure,  shall  apply  to  the  receipt  of  revenue  and  the  expendituro 
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of  money  on  account  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  State  in  the  same 
iimnner  as  if  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  Government,  or  an  officer  of 
the  Commonwealth,  were  mentioned  whenever  the  colony,  or  the 
Ooremment,  or  an  officer  of  the  colony  is  mentioned. 

98.  The  power  of  The  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  trade 
-ind  commerce  extends  to  navigation  and  shipping,  and  to  railways  the 
property  of  any  State. 

99.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade, 
'i>mmerce,  or  revenue,  give  preference  to  one  State  or  any  part  thereof 
"ver  another  State  or  any  part  thereof. 

100.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade 
T  commerce,  abridge  the  right  of  a  State  or  of  the  residents  therein  to 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  or  irrigation. 

101.  There  shall  be  an  Inter-State  Commission,  with  such  powers  of 
adjudication  and  administration  as  The  Parliament  deems  necessary 
for  the  execution  and  maintenance,  within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  of 
all  laws  made  thereunder. 

102.  The  Parliament  may  by  any  law  with  respect  to  trade  or  com- 
merce forbid,  as  to  railways,  any  preference  or  discrimination  by  any 
State,  or  by  any  authority  constituted  under  a  State,  if  such  preference 
^r  discrimination  is  undue  and  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to  any  State : 
'lue  regard  being  had  to  the  financial  responsibilities  incurred  by  any 
•State  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its  rail- 
ways. But  no  preference  or  discrimination  shall,  within  the  meaning 
•if  this  section,  be  taken  to  be  undue  and  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to 
any  State,  unless  so  adjudged  by  the  Inter-State  Commission. 

103.  The  members  of  the  Inter-State  Commission — 

I.  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council : 

II.  Shall  hold  office  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  removed  within 

that  time  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  on  an  address 
from  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  in  the  same  Session 
praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground  of  proved  mis- 
behaviour or  incapacity  : 

III.  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  The  Pc^rliament  may  fix  ; 

but  such  remuneration  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

104.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  render  unlawful  any  rate  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  upon  a  railway,  the  property  of  a  State,  if  the 
rate  is  deemed  by  the  Inter-State  Commission  to  be  necessary  for  the 
<ievelopment  of  the  territory  of  the  State,  and  if  the  rate  applies 
equally  to  goods  within  the  State  and  to  goods  passing  into  the  State 
from  other  States. 

105.  The  Parliament  may  take  over  from  the  States  their  public 
debts  as  existing  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  pro- 
P^)rtion  thereof,  according  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people  as 
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shown  by  the  Iftteet  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  may  oonpert^ 
renew,  or  oonsoUdate  sneh  debts,  or  any  part  thereof  ;  and  the  States, 
shall  indemnify  the  CkHnmonwealth  in  respect  of  the  debts  taken  over, 
and  thereafter  the  interest  payable  in  respect  of  the  debts  shall  be 
deducted  and  retained  from  the  portions  of  the  sarplus  revenve  of  the- 
Commonwealth  payable  to  the  several  States,  or  if  audi  snrplus  i& 
insufficient,  or  if  there  is  no  surplus,  then  the  deficiency  or  the  whole^ 
amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  several  States. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STATES. 

106.  The  Constitution  of  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  shall,, 
subject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the- 
Commonwealth,  or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of  the  State^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  until  altered  in  accordance  with  the  Constitutioo. 
of  the  State. 

107.  Every  power  of  the  Parliament  of  a  colony  which  has  beoome- 
or  becomes  a  State,  shall,  unless  it  is  by  this  Constitution  exclusively 
vested  in  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  or  withdrawn  fron> 
the  Parliament  of  the  State,  contmue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the^ 
Commonwealth,  or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of  the  State,, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

108.  Every  law  in  £orce  in  a  colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  & 
State,  and  relating  to  any  matter  within  the  powers  of  The  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth,  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  in. 
force  in  the  State  ;  and  until  pro\'ision  is  made  in  that  behalf  by  Tlie^ 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Parliament  of  the  State  shall 
have  such  powers  of  alteration  and  of  repeal  in  respect  of  any  such  ]a>v 
as  the  Parliament  of  the  colony  had  until  the  colony  became  a  State. 

109.  When  a  law  of  a  State  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  latter  shall  prevail,  and  the  former  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
the  inconsistency,  be  invalid. 

110.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Governor  of 
a  State  extend  and  apply  to  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  thc> 
State,  or  other  chief  executive  officer  or  administrator  of  the  government- 
of  the  State. 

111.  The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  surrender  any  part  of  the  State' 
to  the  Commonwealth :  and  upon  sudb  surrender,  and  the  acceptance^ 
thereof  by  the  Commonwealth,  such  part  of  the  State  shall  become - 
subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealtii. 

112.  After  uniform  duties  of  customs  have  been  imposed,  a  St&te- 
may  levy  on  imports  or  exports,  or  on  goods  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
State,  such  charges  as  may  be  necessary  for  executing  the  inspection, 
laws  of  the  State  ;  but  the  net  produce  of  all  charges  so  levied  shall  be- 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  any  such  inspection  laws  may  be^ 
annulled  by  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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1I&  Ali  fermented,  dktilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquids  passiog 
into  anyStete  or  remaining  therein  for  use,  consumption,  sale,  or  storage 
^faall  be  subject  to  ihe  laws  of  the  State  as  if  such  liquids  had  be^ 
prodooed  in  the  Slate. 

114.  A  State  ehali  not^  without  the  consent  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
CommoQ wealth,  raise  or  maintain  any  naval  or  military  force,  or  impose 
any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth ;  nor 
nhall  the  Oommonwealdi  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind 
beionging  to  a  State. 

115.  A  State  shall  not  coin  money,  nor  make  anything  but  gold  and 
«ilver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

116.  The  Ck>mmon wealth  shall  not  make  any  law  for  establishing  any 
religion,  or  for  imposing  any  religions  observance,  or  for  prohibiting  the 
free  exerciae  of  any  religion,  and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a 
({oaJificatiini  for  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Commonwealth. 

117.  A  subject  of  the  Queen,  resident  in  any  State,  shall  not  be 
subject  in  any  other  State  to  any  disability  or  discrimination  which 
vould  not  be  equity  appticable  to  him  if  he  were  a  subject  of  the  Queen 
resident  in  such  other  Stata 

118.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  laws,  the  public  acts  and  record!s,  and  the  judicial 
proceedings,  of  every  State. 

119.  The  Commonwealth  shall  protect  every  State  against  invasion 
Aod,  on  the  application  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  State, 
against  domestic  violence. 

120.  lEvery  State  shall  make  provision  for  the  detention  in  its  prisons 
of  persons  accosed  or  convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  for  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  such  offences, 
and  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  laws  to  give  effect 
t3  this  provision. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

NEW   STATES. 

121.  The  Parliament  may  admit  to  the  Commonwealth  or  establish 
new  States,  and  may  upon  such  admission  or  establishment  make  or 
impose  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  the  extent  of  representation 
in  either  House  of  The  Parliament,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

122.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for  the  Government  of  any 
territory  surrendered  by  any  State  to  and  accepted  by  the  Common^ 
wealth,  or  of  any  territory  placed  by  the  Queen  under  the  authority  of 
and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the  Com- 
HMiiwealth,  and  may  allow  the  repres^itation  of  such  territory  in  either 
House  of  the  Parliament  to  the  extent  and  on  the  terms  which  it 
thinks  fit. 

123.  The  I^uiiaiiient  of  the  Commonwealth  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Parliament  of  a  State  and  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  tho 
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electors  of  the  State  voting  upon  the  question,  increase,  diminiHh,  or 
otherwise  alter  the  limits  of  the  State,  upon  such  terms  and  conditioiii 
as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  may,  with  the  like  consent,  make  proWsion 
respecting  the  effect  and  operation  of  any  increase  or  diminution  or 
alteration  of  territory  in  relation  to  any  State  affected. 

124.  A  new  State  may  be  formed  by  separation  of  territory  from  a 
State,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  thereof,  and  a  new 
State  may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of 
States,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  States 
affected. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

125.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  The  Parliament  and  shall  be  within  territory  which  shall  have 
been  jy:ranted  to  or  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  and  sliall  be  vested 
in  and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  if  New  South  Wales  be  an 
Original  State  shall  be  in  that  State,  and  be  distant  not  less  than  erne 
hundred  miles  from  Sydney. 

Such  teriitory  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundivd 
square  miles,  and  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  consist  of  Crown  land't 
shall  be  granted  to  the  Commonwealth  without  any  payment  thei*efor. 

The  Parliament  shall  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  meet  at  the  seat  of 
Government. 

126.  The  Queen  may  authorise  the  Governor-General  to  appoint  any 
pei*son  or  any  persons  jointly  or  severally  to  be  his  deputy  or  deputies 
within  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General  such  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Governor-General  as  he  thinks  fit  to  assign  to  such  deputy  or 
deputies,  subject  to  any  limitations  expressed  or  directions  given  by  the 
Queen,  but  the  appointment  of  such  deputy  or  deputies  shall  not  affect 
the  exercise  by  the  Governor-General  himself  of  any  power  or  function. 

127.  In  reckoning  the  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
or  of  a  State  or  other  part  of  the  Common w^ealth,  aboriginal  natives 
shall  not  be  counteil. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ALTERATION   OP  THE   CONSTITUTION. 

128.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except  in  the  following 
manner  : 

The  proposed  law  for  the  alteration  thereof  must  be  passed  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  each  House  of  The  Parliament,  and  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  six  months  after  its  passage  through  both  Houses 
the  proposed  law  shall  be  submitted  in  each  State  to  the  electors 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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But  if  either  House  passes  any  such  proposed  law  by  an  absolute 
majority  and  the  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  passes  it  with 
any  amendment  to  which  the  first-mentioned  House  will  not  agree,  and 
if  after  an  interval  of  three  months  the  first-mentioned  House  in  the 
^ame  or  the  next  session  again  passes  the  proposed  law  by  an  absolute 
majority  with  or  without  any  amendment  which  has  Ijeen  made  or 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House,  and  such  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to 
pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  any  amendment  to  which  the  first-mentioned 
House  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  submit  the  proposed 
law  as  last  proposed  by  the  first-mentioned  House,  and  either  with  or 
without  any  amendments  subsequently  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  to  the 
tweeters  in  each  Stale  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  a  proposed  law  is  submitted  to  the  electors,  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  in  such  manner  as  The  Parliament  prescribes.  But  until  the 
qualification  of  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Ijecomes  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  only  one-half  the 
^Ieetoi*3  voting  for  and  against  the  proposed  law  shall  be  counted  in 
any  State  in  which  adult  suffrage  prevails. 

And  if  in  a  majority  of  the  States  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
approve  the  proposed  law,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting 
also  approve  the  proposed  law,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  Queen's  assent. 

No  alteration  diminishing  the  proportionate  representation  of  any 
"^tate  in  either  House  of  The  Parliament,  or  the  minimum  number  of 
representatives  of  a  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  increasing 
'iiminishing,  or  otherwise  altering  the  limits  of  the  State,  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  thereto, 
>hall  become  law  unless  the  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  that  State 
Jipprove  the  proposed  law. 

SCHEDULE. 

.     OATH, 

I,  A.B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faitliial  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
iUjesty,  Queen  Victoria,  Her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  law.  So  help 
ME  God  ! 

AFFIBAfATION. 

I,  A.B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  affirm  and  declare  that  I  will  be  faithful  and 
i^ar  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Her  keirs  and  successors, 
according  to  law. 

(N^OTE. — The  name  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  the  time  being  is  to  he  suhstitvted  frcm  time  to  time.) 
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electors  of  the  State  voting  upon  the  question,  increase,  diminisl),  or 
otherwise  alter  the  limits  of  the  State,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  may,  with  the  like  consent^  make  pro\i$ion 
respecting  the  effect  and  operation  of  any  increase  or  diminution  or 
alteration  of  territory  in  relation  to  any  State  affected. 

124.  A  new  State  may  be  formed  by  separation  of  territory  from  a 
State,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  thereof,  and  a  new 
State  may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of 
States,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  States 
affected. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

125.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  The  Parliament  and  shall  be  within  territory  which  shall  have 
been  granted  to  or  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  and  sJiall  be  vesteyl 
in  and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  if  New  South  Wales  be  an 
Original  State  shall  be  in  that  State,  and  be  distant  not  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  Sydney. 

Such  territory  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
square  miles,  and  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  consist  of  Crown  lands 
shall  be  granted  to  the  Commonwealth  without  any  payment  therefor. 

The  Parliament  shall  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  meet  at  the  sent  of 
Government. 

126.  The  Queen  may  authorise  the  Grovernor-General  to  appoint  any 
person  or  any  persons  jointly  or  severally  to  be  his  deputy  or  deputies 
within  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General  such  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Governor-General  as  he  thinks  fit  to  assign  to  such  deputy  or 
deputies,  subject  to  any  limitations  expressed  or  directions  given  by  the 
Queen,  but  the  appointment  of  such  deputy  or  deputies  shall  not  affect 
the  exercise  by  the  Governor-Greneral  himself  of  any  power  or  function. 

127.  In  reckoning  the  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
or  of  a  State  or  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  aboriginal  natives 
shall  not  be  counted. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ALTERATION   OP   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

128.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except  in  the  following 
manner  : 

The  proposed  law  for  the  alteration  thereof  must  be  passed  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  ezich  House  of  The  Parliament,  and  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  six  months  after  its  passage  through  both  Houses 
the  proposed  law  shall  be  submitted  in  each  State  to  the  electors 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Bat  if  either  House  passes  any  such  proposed  law  by  an  absolute 
majority  and  the  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  passes  it  with 
any  amendment  to  which  the  first-mentioned  House  will  not  agree,  and 
if  after  an  interval  of  three  months  the  first-mentioned  House  in  the 
same  or  the  next  session  again  passes  the  proposed  law  by  an  absolute 
majority  with  or  without  any  amendment  which  has  l3een  made  or 
au'reed  to  by  the  other  House,  and  such  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to 
|iass  it,  or  passes  it  with  any  amendment  to  which  the  first-mentioned 
House  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  submit  the  proposed 
law  as  last  proposed  by  the  first-mentioned  House,  and  either  w^ith  or 
without  any  amendments  subsequently  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  to  the 
electors  in  each  State  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  the  House  of 
Representatives, 

When  a  proposed  law  is  submitted  to  the  electors,  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  in  such  manner  as  The  Parliament  prescribes.  But  until  the 
qualification  of  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ifc^comes  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  only  one-half  the 
^k'tors  voting  for  and  against  the  proposed  law  shall  be  counted  in 
any  State  in  which  adult  suffrage  prevails. 

And  if  in  a  majority  of  the  States  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
approve  the  proposed  law,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting 
also  approve  the  proposed  law,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor- 
<ieneral  for  the  Queen's  assent. 

No  alteration  diminishing  the  proportionate  representation  of  any 
^tate  in  either  House  of  The  Parliament,  or  the  minimum  number  of 
representatives  of  a  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  increasing 
'liminishing,  or  otherwise  altering  the  limits  of  the  State,  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  thereto, 
^hall  become  law  unless  the  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  that  State 
approve  the  proposed  law. 

SCHEDULE. 

.     OA  TH, 

1,  A.B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  he  faithfal  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  Her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  law.  So  heli' 
•iE  (;oD ! 

AFFIRM  A  TION. 

I.  A.B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  affirm  and  declare  that  I  will  be  faithful  and 
>te%r  true  all^^iance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Her  keirs  and  successors, 
according  to  law. 

(XoTE.— TA«  name  of  the  King  or  Queen  qf  the  United  Kingdom  qf  Great  BHtain 
and  Ireland  for  the  time  being  is  to  he  substUvtedfrom  time  to  time.) 
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New  South  Wales. 

THE  present  form  of  government  in  New  South  Wales  was  inaagu 
rated  forty-six  years  ago,  the  **  Act  to  confer  a  Constitution  oi 
New  South  Wales,  and  to  grant  a  Civil  LiRt  to  Her  Majesty,"  havini; 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  16th  July,  1855.  This  important 
statute  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney  on  the  24tli  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  at  once  came  into  ofieration,  sweeping  away  entirel} 
tlie  former  system,  and  constituting  an  elective  representative  Chambei 
— thus,  by  the  granting  of  equal  privileges,  making  the  colonists  oi 
New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their  countrymen  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the  state  to  the  mother  country 
were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitution  Act  simply  oonoeded 
to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  rights  which  prevailed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing  themselves,  and  of  being  governed 
by  Ministers  responsible  to  a  Parliament  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
authority  vested  in  the  Sovereign  remains  the  same  as  before,  though 
the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  widely  different.  Prior  to  Responsible 
Grovemment,  the  Sovereign  exercised,  through  the  Governor,  almost 
despotic  power,  this  official  uniting  in  himself  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative functions.  Personal  liberty  and  independence  were,  therefore, 
to  no  small  degree  in  his  control ;  but  with  the  establishment  of  Respon- 
sible Government  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the  greatest  measure 
of  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatible  with  the  full  protection 
of  public  rights.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  the  state 
adapted  themselves  to  the  forms  and  practice  of  their  new  government 
was  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  fully  justified  their  assumption  of  iU 
privileges. 

All  laws  are  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  King,  ''  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly,"  the 
Crovemor,  as  the  Royal  Deputy,  immediately  giving  the  assent  of  the 
Sovereign  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or,  if  he  should  think  fit,  reserving 
them  for  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty.  In  order  that  the  Con.sti 
tution  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  undei 
distinct  heads,  the  several  elements  of  which  the  Government  and 
Legislature  consist. 
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The  Governor. 

Prior  to  1879  the  Grovemor  of  the  state  was  appcHiited  bj  Letteit^ 
^atent  under  tlie  Great  Seal ;  but  in  that  year  the  practioe  was  dis* 
oatinued  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Alfred  Stej^en,  given  during  the  tenure 
f  office  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.     The  change  was  first  carried  out 
a  the  appointment  of  Sir  Augustus  Loftus.     The  office  of  Governor 
\  now  oonstituted  bj  permanent  Letters  Patent,  and  bj  a  standing; 
iammission,  instead  of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  hoc  vice  only. 
!he  Governor  receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Commission  under 
he  Royal  sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of 
ke  29th.  April,  1879,  as  well  as  the  instructions  issued  (under  sign 
ULQual  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  King's   ''will  and 
lieasnre/'    The  original  Letters  Patent^  thus  recited  and  enforced,  declare- 
bst  the  Governor  is  directed  and  empowered  "to  do  and  execute  all 
JuDgs  tliat  belong  to  his  office  aooording  to  the  tenor  of  the  Letters 
Patent,  and  of  sudi  Commission  as  may  be  issued  to  him  under  our  sign 
Mnoal  and  signet,  and  according  to  such  instructions  as  may   fnnn 
iiae  to  time  be  given  to  him  und^r  our  sign  manual  and  signet,  or  by 
Mr  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or  by  us  throu^  one  of  our  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  such  laws  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be 
b  foroe  in  the  col<my."     In  aeoordance  with  a  custom  which  has  long 
pRTsiled,  no  Governor  retains  his  office  for  a  longer  period  than  six  years  ; 
ttd  should  he  die  or  become  incapable  of  performing  his  duties  during 
ku  tenure  of  office,  or  be  removed  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  or 
ihoaid  he  have  occasion  to  leave  the  state  for  any  iH>nsiderable  period^ 
the  government  is  to  be  administered  (1)  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ; 
tf,  if  there  be  no  Lieutenant^overnor,  (2)  by  an  Administrator  to  be 
appointed  a4x:ording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Letters  Patent  and  In- 
itroctiona     The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir  Frederick  Matthew 
iMrley,  G.C.M.G.,  C.J.,  who  was  appointed  by  a  Commission,  dated  the* 
l23rd  Novemlipr,  1891  ;  and  in  recent  years  the  duties  of  Administrator 
b&ve  been  fulfilled  by  Sir  John  Lackey,  KC.M.G.,  President  of  the 
Legisbtive  Oouncil. 

The  Lientenfmt-Govemor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator,  i» 
empowered  by  his  Commission  to  fill  the  office  of  Grovemor  during  any 
temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  ihe  state  ;  but  the  Governor 
toay  not  be  absent  from  the  state,  except  in  acconhmce  with  the  terms 
of  his  instructions.  Without  the  King's  special  leave  he  may  not 
leave  the  state  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a  time,  or 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of  his  service,. 
QqIsbs  oq  a  visit  to  the  Grovemor  of  a  neighbouring  state ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  leave  the  state  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
oo£  month  without  its  being  reckoned  as  a  departure,  if  he  shall  have 
previously  informed  the  Executive  Council  in  writing  of  his  intention, 
Aud  appcunted  a  deputy  to  act  for  him  till  his  return.  This  deputy  must, 
in  the  iirst  instance,  be  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  but  if,  from  any  cause» 
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the  services  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  should  not  be  available,  tl 
Governor  may  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleases  as  his  deputy. 

The  Governor's  functions,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent,  Cod 
mission,  and  Instructions,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follow  : — 

The  Governor  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  which  a 
Crown  grants,  etc.,  must  pass. 

The  Governor  has  the  appointment  of  his  own  Council — the  Executiv 
He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is  ordinarily  its  President;  bi 
in  his  absence  some  other  member  may  be  nominated  to  pi*eside. 
is  usual,  however,  to  appoint  some  member  of  the  Ministry  permanei 
Vice-President,  who  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  state,  since  t 
him  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  King's  name,  all  Judgv 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and  other  "necessary  officei 
and  Ministers";  and,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  Viceroy,  he  nia 
remove  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  any  official  so  appointed. 

The  Governor  is  also  the  depositary  of  the  prerogative  of  mere 
within  the  state,  having  it  in  his  power  to  pardon,  either  absolute! 
or  conditionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  South  Walea  He  ca 
also  remit  tines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to  the  Crown,  but  I 
cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the  offender  voluntaiil 
leaving  the  state,  unless  the  offeflce  has  been  a  2K>litical  one  only.  1 
all  capital  cases  until  recently  the  final  responsibility  of  decidiii 
wliether  or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  carried  out  rested  solel 
with  the  Governor,  but,  by  a  new  arrangement  which  has  been  agree 
to  by  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  such  final  power  is  now  exercise 
by  the  Governor  "with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council."  Thi 
places  the  procedure  of  these  colonies,  in  regard  to  capital  cases,  o 
similar  lines  to  the  system  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  foW 
in  Canada.  Its  adoption  was  suggested  and  strongly  urged  by  Loi 
Onslow,  the  former  Governor  of  New  Zealand ;  and  Lord  Knutsfon 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  second  Salisbury  A< 
ministration,  ascertained  the  views  of  the  various  Australasian  colonic 
upon  the  subject.  It  being  found  that  they  all  accepted  the  propos^ 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  practice  then  existing,  a  circular  despatc 
was  sent  to  each  colony  with  instructions  for  its  adoption.  The  ne^ 
system  was  first  brought  into  operation  in  New  South  Wales  towanj 
the  end  of  October,  1892. 

The  Governor  is  also  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  enahlii^ 
him  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislaturi 
and  to  summon,  prorogue  to  a  future  day,  or  dissolve  "  any  legislati^ 
body"  existing  in  the  state.  His  instructions,  however,  pro\'if 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  above  powers  he  is  to  act  by  the  advice  i 
the  Executive  Council  in  all  cases  except  those  whose  nature  is  sue 
that  in  his  opinion  the  public  service  "would  sustain  material  prejudi< 
were  he  to  follow  such  advice,"  or  in  mattei*s  too  trivial  to  submit  i 
the  Council,  or  "  too  urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given  " ;  b^ 
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in  all  such  ui^pent  cases  he  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting.  It  is 
expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor  may,  if  he  think  fit, 
ii»regard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
k  declared  will  of  his  advisers,  but  in  such  cases  he  is  required  to 
Lake  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  for  the  information  of 
be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  assent  to 
r  vetoing  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  them  for  the 
jMinal  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  instructions  deal  at  large 
•ith  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided  (o  a  large 
it^nt  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crow^n.  There  are  eight 
ifl^renb  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the  Governor  is  bound  to 
ftuse  the  Roval  assent.     They  are : — 

(1.)  Divorce    Bills   (that    is,    private    bills    divorcing    particular 

persons). 
(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to  the 

Governor. 
(3.)  Bills  affecting  the  currency. 
(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  accordance 

with  the  Australian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873. 
(5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations. 
(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  tlie  discipline  or  control  of  His  Majesty's 

land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  state. 

(7.)  Bills  of  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  in  their  nature, 

whereby  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the  rights  and  property 

of    His  Majesty's  subjects  residing  beyond  the  state,   or 

the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 

dependencies,  may  be  prejudiced. 

\8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Royal  assent  has 

already  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  once  disallowed, 

unless  they  contain   a  clause  suspending  their   operation 

until  the  King's  pleasure  has  been  signitied,  or  unless  the 

Governor  is  satisfied   that  there   is   urgent   necessity  for 

bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  in  which 

case  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on  behalf  of 

the  King,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England, 

or  inconsistent  Avith  Imperial  treaty  obligations  ;   and  in 

every  such  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  Bill  to  His 

Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  it. 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the  Governor 

Q  assenting  to  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  King,  or  reserving  them  for  the 

^nsideration  of  the  Sovereign  : — 5  and  6  Vic,  cap.  76,  sees.  31-32  ;  7 

^  8  Vic,  cap.  74,  sec  7 ;  and  13  and  14  Vic,  cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32, 

^nd  33.    The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  deprive  any  reserved  Bill 

^^  all  force  and  legality  until  the  King's  assent  thereto  has  been  formally 

Jommumcated  to  the  Governor ;  and  power  is  given  to  His  Majesty  to 
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veto  any  Bill  to  whieli  tlie  Governor  has  assented  on  his  behalf  withit 
two  yei^rs  after  the  receipt  of  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tb 
Colonies,  in  which  case  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  Toid  l)j 
message  of  the  Governor,  and  prodamation.  Reserved  Bills  are  to  bi 
laid  before  His  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  King  may  allow  them  d 
not  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  they  wer 
reserved  by  the  Governor.  The  King's  assent  to  reserved  Bills  may  b 
transmitted  by  telegram.  I 

By  Act  7  Vic,  No.  1 6,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become  lai 
are  required  to  be  registered  by  the  Registrar-General  within  ten  day 
<)f  their  so  becoming  Taw. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor,  a 
defined  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent;  but  additional  dutk 
have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  Electoral  Acti 
In  accordance  with  these  enactments  he  must  summon  the  Legislati^ 
Assembly  ;  appoint  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  proro^i 
or  dissolve  Parliament ;  appoint  his  xainisten propria  motu  ;  also  appoini 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive,  all  public  officers  whose  appointment  i 
not  vested  in  heads  of  departments  ;  issue  all  warrants  for  the  pajinen 
of  money  ;  issue  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in  the  absence  fl 
the  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Assemblv. 

In  summoning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  the  Govemo 
osually  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  him  by  the  Cabinet ;  bi^ 
he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  sometimd 
declined  to  be  guided  by  his  Ministers.  This,  however,  has  nevfi 
happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dissolution.  As  to  summonini 
or  proroguing,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  hardly  likely  to  arise.  Th 
relations  established  betw^een  the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  ( 
the  people  are  in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured  precedents  prevai 
ing  in  G  reat  Britain,  which  ihay  be  thus  defined.  The  Cabinet  must  I 
chosen  from — "(1)  Members  of  the  Legislature;  (2)  holding  the  sam 
political  views,  and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in  th 
House  of  Commons  ;  (3)  carrying  out  a  concerted  policy  ;  (4)  under 
common  responsibility,  to  be  signified  by  a  collective  resignation  in  th 
event  of  Parliamentary  censure;  and  (5)  acknowledging  a  commo 
^subordination  to  one  Chief  Minister." 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Govemmer 
is  bound  to  resign  is  as  follows : — Censure,  involving  loss  of  ofiice,  resi 
entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature 
hence,  directly  a  Ministry  fails  to  command  a  majority  of  the  House  ( 
Commons,  it  must  give  place  to  another.  Want  of  confidence  in 
Cabinet  may  be  shown  in  three  ways  :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  oensun 
or  a  specific  declaration  of  want  of  confidence;  second,  by  a  vot 
disapproving  of  some  act  of  the  Government ;  or,  third,  by  the  rej© 
tion  of  some  important  measure  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  In  ao 
of  these  cases  Ministers  must  either  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  country 
they  can  get  the-  Sovereign  to  sanction  a  new  election. 
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Tlieae  rales  have  l>eeii  viituallj  adopted  in  New  South  Waleft,  and 
the  andcnbted  right  of  the  Goremor,  as  the  depositary  of  the  Royal 
{ff^rogative,  to  ref  tiae  to  grant  a  dissolution,  if  he  think  fit,  has  been 
more  than  onoe  eiLercised.  In  March,  1877,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
refused  to  grant  a  disaohition  to  Sir  John  Robertson,  and  in  September 
of  tlie  same  year  lie  also  declined  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  go  to 
tb«  coantry.  TKe  reason  allied  in  each  case  was  that  the  Assembly 
refoaed  to  make  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  It  will  thas 
oe  seen  that  a  grave  resp<msibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  the 
txercise  of  the  unquestioned  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tliat 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.  The  Viceroy  is  the 
cQiKenrator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  population,  and  it 
^uht  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  were  a  dissolution  to  take 
}Uee  before  sapplies  had  been  granted. 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  im  important 
fonction  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasions  to 
bve  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  connection  with  it, 
tittt  it  will  be  well  to  quote  at  length  the  instructions  received  a  few 
jean  ago  upon  this  point.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  capital  cases  has 
ijady  been  referred  to,  and  in  other  cases  the  Governor  is  instructed 
M  to  pardon  or  reprieve  any  offender  without  receiving  the  advice  of 
^3iR,  at  least,  of  his  Ministers ;  and  in  any  case  in  which  such  pardon 
••f  reprieve  might  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  or  of  any 
•jontry  or  phice  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the 
^t4te,  the  Governor  must,  before  deciding  as  to  either  pardon  or 
reprieve,  take  those  intereets  specially  into  his  own  personal  con- 
sideration in  conjunction  with  sueh  advice  as  aforesaid.  In  another 
part  of  his  instructions  the  Governor  is  permitted  to  act  in 
'Opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  "if  he  see 
^^fi^cient  cause,"  but  he  le  to  report  any  such  matter  to  the  Sovereign 
without  delay. 

The  Executive, 

The  Executive  Council  is  now  composed  of  seven  salaried  Ministers, 
namely :  the  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the 
Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Secretary  for  Lands,  the 
^^ecretary  for  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry,  the  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agri- 
«:ultnre,  with  a  Vice-President,  and  two  members  without  portfolio. 
These  form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of  course,  are  responsible  to  Parliament. 
The  Ministry,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  mast  also  retain  his 
<»ofideiice ;  but,  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  be  withdrawn,  so 
«ng  as  they  command  a  working  majority  in  the  Assembly.  The 
Governor  may  dissolve  Parliament  although  the  Ministry  have  not  sus- 
tamcd  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  the  continued  existence  of  any 
^OTemment  would  depend  directly  on  the  vote  of  the  constituencies, 
lot  such  a  contingency  can  happen  but  seldom. 
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Apart  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  holds  m 
portfolio,  it  is  rare  for  more  than  one  Minister  to  be  selected  from 
the  Upper  House,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  oi 
the  responsibility  of  members  of  the  Government  to  Parliament 
is  fully  carried  out.  For  every  act  of  the  Grovernor  as  Viceroy  some 
Minister  is  responsible  to  Parliament  ;  and  even  in  matters  oi 
Imperial  interest,  where  the  final  onus  rests  upon  the  Governor, 
he  himself  is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  members 
are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  no  loop- 
hole is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.  The  Crown,  except 
in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  bestowal  oi 
titles),  acts  towards  the  Executive  through  its  representative,  th< 
Governor ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception  of  Responsible  Government, 
Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official  despatch,  that  he  should  make  ^'  a 
judicious  use  of  the  influence,  rather  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  office, '^ 
which  wise  maxim  has  usually  been  followed.  But  in  extreme  cases, 
such  as  when  his  sanction  is  requested  to  any  illegal  proceeding,  the 
Governor  is  bound,  without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though  he  niny 
thereby  be  brought  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet.  Sir  ^lichael 
Hicks-Beach,  in  a  communication  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  in 
1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor  of  any  British 
Colony  <*has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  his 
Ministers,  if  from  any  cause  he  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  so.  '^ 
This  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  responsibility ;  for  if  the 
Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  office,  and  the  Governor  will  bt> 
forced  to  give  way,  or  else  persevere  till  he  can  select  a  Ministry 
whom  the  Assembly  will  accept.  The  final  control  will  thus  be,  as  in 
every  other  case,  with  the  i^epresentatives  of  the  people.  In  matters 
of  routine  the  Governor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers,  and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
de^iartments,  he  will  even  adopt  the  individual  recommendations  of  the 
Ministers  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 

As  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Governor  is 
responsible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation.  If, 
in  consequence  of  his  action  in  any  such  matter,  he  is  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  the  Sovereign, 
should  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  If  his 
conduct  were  not  approved  of  in  England  he  would  most  likely  be  recalled. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the  Governor  be  held  to  be 
responsible  directly  to  Parliament  for  his  conduct.  His  Ministers  are 
responsible,  but  personally  he  has  only  to  render  an  account  to  the 
Crown  itself — that  is,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  unless  duly 
summoned  by  the  Gk)vernor,  and  unless  at  least  two  members,  in 
addition  to  the  Governor  or  presiding  member,  be  present  to  form  a 
quorum.     Formal  minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedings. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  Responsible  Government  there  have  been 
thirtj  Ministries ;  but  as  four  of  these  became  merged  into  those 
next  sacoeeding  without  the  resignation  of  their  members,  the  actual 
Qombsr  of  cabineta  holding  power  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
twentf-six,  whose  arenige  tenure  of  office,  excluding  the  Ministry  at 
present  in  power,  has  been  about  one  yeai*  and  six  and  a  half  months. 
Ten  Govemments  were  diiqilaoed  by  votes  of  censure,  expressed  or 
implied;  three  resigned  in  consequence  of  defeat  on  important  measures 
of  policy ;  two  retired  on  being  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  Speaker's 
casting-vote,  and  three  others  through  a  motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  being  carried  against  them ;  four,  as  previously  stated, 
were  merged  into  the  succeeding  Ministries ;  five  resigned  without  a 
direct  vote  being  carried  against  them,  but  in  consequence  of  not  pos- 
tesaing  a  working  majority ;  one  Government  fell  to  pieces  through 
internal  disagreements ;  and  one  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
Oovernor  declining  to  appoint  to  the  Legislative  Council  a  certain 
onmber  of  its  nominees. 

7%e  Parliament. 

It  seems  a  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  no  definition 
h  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legisla^ 
dve  Assembly.  Such  is  the  fact,  but  little  inconvenience  has  arisen 
'Jiereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  precedents 
regolating  the  proceedings  and  relations,  inter  <«,  of  the  two  Houses  of 
die  Imperial  Parliament  shall  be  followed,  so  far  as  applicable,  in  New 
^ath  Wales.  The  Constitution  Act  provides  that  all  money  Bills  shall 
^je  introduced  in  the  Lower  House  only.  The  important  rule  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  affirmed  two  hundred  years  ago  and  constantly 
<3i£orced  ever  since,  that  ''all  aids  and  supplies,,  and  aids  to  His  Majesty 
in  Parliament-,  are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the 
^nds,  purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications 
•jf  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the  House 
of  Lords,''  ia  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Parliament  of  this 
'^te,  and  has  generally  been  recognised  and  acted  upon. 

The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  important  of  the 
prinleges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of  punishing  for 
contempt)  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has,  on  one  occasion, 
punished  one  of  its  members,  by  expelling  him  for  conduct,  beyond  its 
procinctSy  assumed  to  be  dishonourable.  As  regards  disorderly  conduct 
Tithin  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Courts 
%nd  affirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  tliat  the  Assembly  only  possesses  the 
power  of  8u^)ending  a  member  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period 
of  the  sitting  at  which  he  displays  such  conduct.  A  member  may  also 
be  lemoved  from  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in 
oUtniction  or  contemns  the  Standing  Orders ;  but  fortunately  this 
conrse  has  seldom  been  rendered  necessary. 
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Witnesses  may  be  snnniKmed  to  give  evidence  before  either  House,  or 
before  committeifs  of  the  Ck)inioil  or  AsserelAj,  the  neoessary  powers  for 
compelling  their  attendance  having  been  oenferred  by  an  Act  paused  in 
1881.  Any  person  disobeying  a  snnnnons  nmy  be  arrested  on  a  Judge's 
warrant ;  and  the  maximum  penalty  for  xefaiing  to  give  evidence  is 
imprisonment  for  one  calendar  month. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Legishitive  Council- is  not  limited 
by  the  Constitution  Act,  although  the  minimum  number  is  fixed 
at  twenty-one.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  power  to  a  Qovemor 
to  quash  any  possible  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
the  will  of  the  Government  and  the  Lower  House  by  "  swamping '' 
the  Council.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  can  hardly  be  hold  to  he 
allowable,  except  under  extreme  circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  an 
attempt  to  *'  swamp  "  the  Council  was  made  during  one  of  the  premier- 
ships  of  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the 
course  most  strongly,  although  the  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  the  Governor's  acdan.  The 
authorities  in  England  severely  rebuked  the  Governor  (Sir  John  Young) 
for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  since  then  "swamping"  the  Council  has 
never  been  seriously  entertained,  nor  is  there  much  chance  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  attempted.  The  principle  in  fact  has  been  affirmed,  on 
the  basis  of  an  understanding  entered  into  between  Sir  John  Young  and 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  (on  both  sides  of  the  House),  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  limited  to  a  convenient 
number,  and  that  no  nominations  should  ever  be  made  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  jiftrty  which  happens  to  be  in  power.  A 
deadlock  between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  against  by  the  universal 
feeling  that  the  Assembly  represents  the  will  of  the  xieople,  and  in  such 
.case  the  Council  would-  certainly  have  to  give  way  to  the  deliberate 
will  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  Council  is  intended  as  a  check 
i>o  hasty  legislation  ;  and  it  doubtless  acts  as  a  useful  "  brake  "  to  violent 
party  feeling. 

Tlie  LeffiskUive  CotmoiL 

As  before  stated,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  the  minimum  number  composing  the  House  being 
"fixed  at  twenty-one.  No  limit  to  the  number  is  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution Act,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  already  described, 
the  number  of  members  is  practically  kept  down  by  the  exclusion  of 
•all  purely  political  appointments.  As  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Assembly  has  increased  to  125,  the  nnmber  of  members  composing  the 
Council  in  December,  1 901  (seventy-five),  cannot  be  considered  an  unfair 
proportion,  as  the  ratio  of  increase  has  not  been  much  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Lower  House.  Every  member  -of  tiie  (>>uncil  must  be  of 
fuU  age,  and  either  a  natural-bom  or  a  duly  naturalised  subject.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  members  must  be  persons  not  holding  any  paid  office  nnder 
the  Crown,  but  this  is  not  held  to  include  office?  ''in  His  Majesty's 
sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  balf  pay^' or  retired- officers  on  pensions." 
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Hioagii  the  appointment  is  for  life,  a  member  may  resign  his  seat,  and 
he  aho  foif eits  it  hj  absence  from  the  House  for  two  consecutive  sessions 
witlioat  leave,  by  becoming  naturalised  in  a  foreign  State,  by  becoming 
banknipt,  by  becoming  a  public  contractor  or  a  defaulter,  and  by  being 
attainted  of  treason  or  being  convicted  of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime. 
Hie  €k»reinqr  appoints,  and,  if  necessaiy,  removes  the  President,  who 
nay  apemk  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting-vote.  An  attendance 
•of  one-tiiird  of  the  members  on  the  roll  was  formerly  necessary  to  con 
^tate  a  qaorum,  but  lin  Act  has  been  carried  reducing  the  proi)ortion  to 
ene-foarth.  The  Council  most  hold  a  sitting  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
tokd  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  months  must  elapse  between  session 
and  seflfidocL  The  proceedings  are  regulated  by  standing  orders,  which 
are,  ia  tbe  main,  similar  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  the  latter  being 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  member  may  sit  or  vote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
the  affirmation  preacribed  in  lieu  of  that  oath. 

The  Legislative  Assembly, 

In  tl&e  Session  of  1892-3,  an  Act  was  passed,  entitled  the  Parliament- 
'4xy  Electorates  and  Elections  Act  of  1893,  by  which  the  course  ot 
proeediire  in  regard  to  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New 
S&uth,  Wales  was  almost  entirely  changed.  The  enactments  under 
vhidi  <rQch  Sections  had  been  conducted  up  to  that  time — the  Electoral 
Act  of  18^,  and  the  Wentworth  Subdivision  Act  ~ were  repealed 
upon  tlfte  pasoing  of  the  Act  of  1893,  with  the  exception  of  certain  pro- 
visioDS  which  have  naoe  been  abrogated  by  proclamation.  During  the 
rear  1896  several  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  1893  Act  in 
ihe  directicm  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the  removal  of 
r«strictions  placed  upon  electors  changing  their  residence  from  one 
<listrict  to  another.  In  1902  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women.  The 
main  principles  of  tbe  new  electoral  system  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had  grown 
bj  virtae  of  the  Expansion  Clauses  of  the  Act  of  1880  from  108  to  147, 
was  reduced  to  125,  and  the  number  of  electorates,  now  denominated 
Elecioral  Districts,  was  increased  from  seventy-four  to  125.  Under  the 
new  ajsteiD,  therefore^  there  are  exactly  as  many  membera  as  electorates, 
or,  in  other  words,  there  are  single  electorates.  This,  of  course,  involved 
a  complete  re-distribution  of  the  electorates,  and  special  machinery  had 
to  be  created  in  order  that  this  might  be  done.  In  accordance  w^ith 
the  Act  three  Commissioners  were  appointed,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  dividing  the  state  into  125  districts,  each  containing  as 
nearly  as  might  be  the  same  number  of  electors.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  qoota  of  electors  to  be  apportioned  to  each  electorate,  the  number  of 
resident  electors  on  the  roll  for  1892-3,  which  happened  to  be  282,851, 
was  divided  by  125,  and  the  quotient,  2,263,  was  fixed  as  the  atandard 
number  of  electors  entitled  to  one  representative.  In  mt^ping  out  the 
electoral  Districts,  the  Commissioners  were  required  to  form  them 
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so  as  to  include  the  standard  number  of  electors  as  nearly  as  possible; 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  avoid  inconvenient  divisions,  a  margin  of 
200  voters  either  above  or  below  the  standard  number  was  allowed, 
which  margin  it  was  permitted,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  increase  to  600 
either  way,  on  satisfactory  reason  for  taking  that  action  being  furnished 
by  the  Commissionei^.  No  adjustment  of  electorates  has  taken  plact- 
since  the  first  made  under  the  Act  of  1893 ;  but  the  Act  contemplates 
re-adjustments  shortly  after  the  taking  of  a  census,  and  also,  if  necessary, 
every  four  or  five  years.    The  last  census  was  taken  in  1901. 

The  qualification  for  an  elector  is  that  he  must  be  a  natural-bom 
subject  who  has  resided  in  New  South  Wales  for  a  continuous  period 
of  one  year,  or  a  naturalised  subject  who  has  resided  in  the  .state 
continuously  for  one  year  after  naturalisation.  It  was  provided  in  the 
principal  Act  that  in  either  case  he  must  have  resided  three  months 
continuously  in  the  electoral  district  for  which  he  claimed  to  vote ; 
but  by  the  amending  Act  60  Vic.  No.  25  the  period  of  residence  was 
reduced  to  one  month  in  the  case  of  a  person  already  on  the  roUs,  and 
who  had  but  removed  from  one  district  to  another.  Every  such  person, 
being  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  is 
entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll,  and  to  have  an  elec- 
tor's right  issued  to  him.  The  disqualifications,  under  the  Constitution 
Act,  apply  to  persons  attainted  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other 
infamous  offence  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  unless  they 
have  received  a  free  or  conditional  pardon,  or  have  undergone  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  them  for  such  offence;  and,  under  subsequent  enactments^ 
to  persons  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Service  on  full  pay  (except  the  militin 
and  volunteers),  and  to  persons  of  unsound  mind,  or  in  receipt  of  public 
charity.     All  other  disqualifications  have  now  been  removed. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Governor  under  the  Act  of  1893  to  subdivide 
each  electoral  district  into  divisions,  and  to  appoint  to  each  district  an 
Electoral  Registrar,  with  Deputy  Registrars  for  the  several  divisions. 
It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  these  Registrars  and  Deputy  Registrars 
to  issue  certificates  known  as  electors'  rights  to  those  entitled  to 
them.  These  electors'  rights  are  printed  in  red  ink  upon  paper 
specially  prepared  to  prevent  fraudulent  imitations,  with  butts,  like 
cheques,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  shown  in  Schedule  A  of  the 
principal  and  amending  Acts.  They  are  bound  in  books,  and  numbered 
consecutively  in  black  figures.  Every  person  who  has  established  his 
qualification  to  vote,  and  who  has  been  placed  on  the  electoral  roll, 
is  entitled  to  receive  an  elector's  right  upon  signing  his  name  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  on  the  butt  and  the  face  of  the 
right  itself.  Under  the  principal  Act  an  elector  who  removed  from  one 
district  to  another  within  three  months  of  an  election  was  practically 
disfranchised ;  but,  as  stated  above,  this  period  has  now  been  reduced 
to  one  month,  and  until  the  elector  is  qualified  to  vote  in  the  district  to 
which  he   has   removed  he  may  use   his   right   in  his   old  district 
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Prurision  is  also  made  for  the  issue  of  a  substituted  right  in  the  event  of 
a  right  being  lost  or  defaced  Every  elector's  right  remains  in  force  until 
•'anoelled  in  the  prescribed  manner.  It  is  provided  by  the  amending 
legi<iIation  of  1896  that  an  elector  who  has  changed  his  abode  from  one 
•district  to  another  may  obtain  a  right  for  his  new  district  after  he  has 
resided  one  month  therein,  and  may  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
Additional  Boll  on  a  declaration  by  the  Registrar  of  his  original 
ikrict  stating  that  he  was  enrolled  there.  When  the  Registrar  of 
inj  district  grants  an  application  for  an  elector's  right  other  than  in 
liea  of  one  held  for  another  district,  he  inscribes  the  name  of  the  elector 
in  a  Provisional  List,  copies  of  which,  during  the  first  week  of  each 
lionth,  are  exhibited  at  every  post-office  and  police-office  within  the 
•iistrict,  so  that  objection  to  any  name  may  be  taken  and  heard  at  the 
Revision  Court  of  the  district,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Stipendiary  or 
Police  Magistrate,  specially  appointed  as  a  Revising  Magistrate.  All 
Climes  passed  at  the  monthly  Revision  Court  are  then  inscribed  on  the 
Additional  Roll. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  of  each  year,  the  Registrar  must 
'Jake  out  a  general  list  of  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  for  his  district, 
•>  veil  as  of  those  to  whom  electors'  rights  have  been  issued  since  the  last 
dH  was  printed  ;  and  copies  of  all  such  lists  are  exhibited  for  public 
sspection  at  every  post^ffice  in  the  electoral  district.  Any  person 
'^^jecting  to  any  name  upon  the  list  must  give  to  the  Registrar,  in 
^ting,  his  reasons  for  such  objection,  and  the  Registrar  must  notify 
''^  same  to  the  person  to  whom  objection  is  taken.  Every  Registrar  is 
'Applied  quarterly,  by  the  District  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,  with  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of  21  years  whose  deaths 
-ive  been  registered  within  the  quarter  in  that  particular  district.  As 
w  prD>'ision  is  made  for  the  exchange  of  these  lists  of  deceased  persons 
^•'tween  different  districts,  it  is  possible  for  the  names  of  electors  who 
^•^1  outside  their  own  districts  to  remain  on  the  roll,  and  it  is  known 
i^t  this  often  happens,  unless  sufficient  proof  of  death  is  furnished 
'  ?  objectors.  The  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons  and  the  Inspector- 
^J^neral  of  Police  must  forward  quarterly  to  the  Minister  charged  with 
^lie  administration  of  the  Act  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of 
-^  years  in  any  gaol,  lock-up,  or  other  place  of  detention;  and  the 
Minister  must  send  to  the  Registrar  of  each  district  such  particulars  as 
•^7  be  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  electoral  roll  for  such  district. 
The  Repstrar  must  then  write  on  a  copy  of  the  electoral  roll,  against  the 
ame  of  every  person  on  the  lists  supplied  to  him  as  above,  the  words 
"dead  "  or  "  in  custody,  disqualified,"  or  simply  "  in  custody  "  where  the 
i^rticulars  supplied  do  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to  disqualify  th^  person. 
^nder  the  principal  Act  a  Revision  Court  was  held  in  October  each 
y^r ;  but  under  the  amending  Act  a  monthly  Revision  Court  is  now 
Wd,  at  which  objections  may  be  heard,  and  claims  for  insertion  on  the 
i^ts  considered ;  and  from  the  lists,  when  duly  corrected  and  certified 
t<^»  W  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  Court,  the  electoral  roll  is  printed. 
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In  the  year  1900  and  every  third  year  thereafter  the  General  Liat  is 
to  be  xnade  op  from  the  batts  of  the  electoca'  ri|^bta  iaaiuMl  to  persons 
'<  then  "  entitled  to  vote. 

Writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Assembly  are  issued  by  the 
Governor  in  the  case  of  a  general  election,  and  by  the  Speaker^  or,  in 
his  absence  or  if  there  should  be  no  Speaker,  by  the  Governor,  in  Uie 
case  of  a  bye-election.  The  writs  for  a  general  election  are  required  U> 
be  issued  within  four  clear  days  from  the  proclamation  dLawlving^ 
Parliament,  and  are  made  returnable  not  later  than  thirty-five  days, 
from  the  date  of  issue.  Parliament  must  meet  not  later  than  seven 
days  from  the  return  of  the  writs.  The  polling  day  for  a  general 
election  is  fixed  as  the  eighteenth  day  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the 
writs. 

A  person,  to  be  qualified  as  a  candidate,  must  be  the  holder  of  aik 
elector's  right  Each  candidate  must  be  nominated  by  at  least  six 
electors  for  the  district.  The  nomination  must  be  made  in  writing,, 
signed  by  the  nominators,  and  endorsed  by  the  candidate,  ccmaenting 
to  the  nomination.  No  elector  can  have  more  than  one  vote  in  the* 
state,  or,  in  other  words,  the  *'one  man  one  vote"  principle  is  en- 
forced. No  elector  can  nominate  more  than  one  candidate.  No  deposit 
from  a  candidate  is  required.  Proper  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Returning  Officers,  substitutes,  deputies,  poU-clerks,  and 
scrutineers,  much  as  in  the  Act  of  1880.  Under  the  principal  Act  the 
poll  was  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the  months  from  October  to 
March  inclusive,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  from  April  to  Sept^nber 
inclusive  ;  but  under  the  Parliamentary  Elections  (Polling)  Act  (No.  20 
of  1898)  the  poll  remains  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  irrespective  of  the- 
season  of  the  jear  when  the  election  is  held.  Every  person  claiming  to 
vote  must  exhibit  his  elector's  rights  satisfy  the  Returning  Officer  that 
he  is  the  person  on  the  roll  who  should  possess  that  right,  and  demand 
a  ballot-paper.  He  is  then  furnished  with  a  ballot-paper,  oontiuning 
the  names  of  the  candidates  ;  and  his  elector's  right,  as  well  as  the  butt,^ 
is  punctured  to  denote  that  he  has  voted  at  that  election.  The  elector 
has  then  to  retire  to  some  unoccupied  compartment  of  the  polling-booth, 
there  to  strike  out  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  on  the  paper  except 
the  one  for  whom  he  votea^  and  the  ballot-papw,  folded  so  that  the 
names  are  not  visible,  but  that  the  puncture  can  be  seen  by  the 
Returning  Officer  or  his  deputy,  is  placed  by  him  in  the  ballot-box« 
No  provision  is  made  whereby  an  elector  can  record  his  vote  if  away 
from  his.  own  electorate,  except  where  outside  polling  places  have  been 
appointed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  before  the  issue  of  tlie 
writs.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  result 
declared  by  a  notice  signed  by  the  Returning  Officer,  and  posted  in 
some  conspicuous  position  in  the  principal  polling  place,  and  publiphed 
in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district. 


ToysMi^Biiitf  elattMi  igusut  bribex^,  treatiing,  or  midmidatioa  are 
indadedia  Ihe  Acc  It  i»even  forbiddon  to  vuJce  a  wager  on  the  result  of 
iQ  election  under  a  penalty  of  from  £5  to  £50.  There  are  also  sections 
proTB&igfor  tBe  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections  and  Qualiii* 
catDoa^  widi:  powers  similar  to-tiiose  oonferced  by  the  Act  of  1880. 

The  dwqnalifigtttiens  fer  m^abegrfiip  of  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly,  prth 
Pitied  by  the  ConstifcuAion  Act,  still  remain  in  force.  Th^  are  as  follow : — 

1.  Ho  must  mot  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 

2.  He  most  not  hold  anj  ofKce  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  either 

for  a  term  of  years  or  daring  pleasure. 

3.  Hb  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for  the 

public  service. 

Bj  the  Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1884,  the  disquali* 
£catlon  of  persons  holding  offices  of  prc^t  was  declared  not  to  apply  to 
ieColoDial  Secretary  or  any  other  member  .of  the  Ministry.  The  third 
Qualification  also  does  not  apply  to  any  contract  made  by  a  company 
l^'fltisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons.  If  any  disqualified  person 
k  elected,  the  election  is  voided  by  the  House,  and  should  such  person 
;^BSQDie  to  sit  or  vote  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  i£500. 

67  an  Act  assented  to  on  the  2lBt  September,  1889,  members  of  the 
Atfembly  are  allowed. the  sum  of  £300  per  annum  to  reimburse  them 
:^  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  Parliamentary  duties. 

Before  taking  his  seat  each  member  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
^  the  prescribed  form,  or  make  an.  affirmation  in  lieu  of  it.  A  member 
aaj  resign  his  seat  at  anv  time,  and  he  is  held  to  have  vacated  it  under 
^7  of  the  following  conditions: — Absencie  during  a  whole  session  with- 
m  leave^  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  country,  banktmptoy,  being  a 
idaolter,  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  infamous  crime. 

The  Act  37  Vic.  Na  7  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  prolong  its 
existence  beyond  the  terra  of  three  years.  One  session,  at  least,  must 
be  held  every  year,  and  twelve  months  must  not  elapse  between  any 
^^0  senbofl.  On  meeting  after  a  general  election,  the  first  business 
i»  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  only  a  casting  vote.  Twenty  members 
'^xclosive  of  the  Speaker)  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  on  the 
-2ad  May,  1856»  just  ax  months  alter  the  proclamation  of  the 
^^oQititaium.  The  duration  of  Parliament,  unless  it  should  be  previously 
pnirogued,  waa  origiaally  fixed  at  five  years ;  but  in  1874  an  Act  was 
pa«ed  estaUiahing  triennial  Parliaments,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
a-v.  Sinee  the  inauguration  of  Baqxmsible  Government  tliere  have  been 
tunHeen  ^peab  to  the  people,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  the  duration  of 
^  Assembly  has  not  averaged  %vea  the  shorter  period  of  life  to  which 
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its  existence  is  now  limited.      The  subjoined  table  gives  the  duration 
of  each  Parliament  elected  under  Constitutional  Government : — 


parliament. 


First 

Second , 

Third    

Fourth , 

Fifth 

3izth     

Seventh    .. 

Eighth  

Ninth    

Tenth    

Eleventh  .. 
Twelfth    .. 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 


Dtedlved. 


DoratiOD. 


Ko.of 

SesBioTifu 


22 
23 
90 
10 
24 
27 
30 
27 
27 
15 

3 
17 

8 
27 


Fifteenth '  U 


Sixteentli .... 
Seventeenth. 
Eighteenth  . 
Nineteenth  . 


7 

13 
16 
23 


May, 

March, 

Aug., 

Jan., 

Jan., 

Jan., 

April, 

Jan., 

Nov., 

Dec., 

Jan., 

Nov., 

March, 

Feb., 

July, 

Aug., 

Aug., 

Aug., 

July, 


1856... 

1858... 

1S59... 

1861... 

1865... 

1870... 

1872... 

1875... 

1877... 

1880.. 

1883... 

1885... 

1887... 

1889... 

1891... 

1894... 

1895.. 

1898... 

1901... 


19  Dec., 

11  April, 
10  Nov., 

10  Nov., 
15  Nov., 

3  Feb., 
28  Nov., 

12  Oct., 
9  Nov., 

23  Nov., 

7  Oct., 
26  Jan., 
19  Jan., 

6  June, 

25  June, 

5  July, 

8  July, 

11  June, 


1857... 

louV... 

I860.. 

1864... 

1869... 

1872... 

1874... 

1877... 

1880... 

1882... 

1885... 

1887... 

1889.. 

1891... 

1895... 

lOiKl..  • 

1901... 


Tr. 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

Q 


nth.  dy. 

6  27 

0  19 

2  U 

10  0 
9  22 
0  7 
6  29 
8  15 

11  13 


11 
9 
2 


8 

4 
9 


10    11 
3    10 


2 

11 

12 

0 

10 

29 

2 

10 

26 

2 

9 

26 

2 
2 
2 

5 
6 
3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

6 
2 
3 

4 
4 
1 
4 
6 


Average. 
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The  system  of  one  man  one  vote  came  into  operation  on  the  dissolution 
f)f  t!ie  fifteenth  Parliament.  At  the  first  election  under  the  new  system 
in  1894,  a  total  poll  of  204,246  votes  was  recorded.  The  electors  on  the 
rolls  numbered  298,817,  and  those  qualified  to  vote  in  districts  that  were 
contested,  254,105.  TTie  poll,  therefore,  represented  80'38  per  cent,  of 
effective  voters — by  far  the  best  percentage  of  votes  recorded  at  a  general 
election  in  New  South  Wales.  The  second  election  under  the  new  Act 
gave  a  poll  of  153,034  votes  out  of  a  total  enrolment  of  238,233  electors 
in  contested  constituencies,  the  proportion  of  votes  cast  being  64*24  per 
cent.  At  the  election  held  in  July,  1901,  195,359  votes  were  recorded, 
the  electors  enrolled  numbering  altogether  346,184,  and  those  qualified 
in  contested  electorates  only,  270,861,  so  that  the  percentage  of  votes 
recorded  was  7 2 'IS. 

The  number  of  males  of  full  age  compared  with  the  total  population 
is  very  large,  the  proportion  at  the  last  Census  being  28  ])er  cent. 
According  to  the  official  lists  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  at  the 
general  election  in  1901  amounted  to  25*4  per  cent,  or  over  one-fourth 
of  the  total  population.  The  averajoie  number  of  electors  on  the  roll 
per  member  was  2,769,  and  the  estimated  population  to  each  member 
was  10,977.     The  subjoined  table  gives  the  result  of  the  four  general 
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•'lections  wbich  have  taken  place  since  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote 
became  law : — 


ParliuDentb 


onRolL 


i 


as 


"^uteenth.... 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth . 
XiDeteenth . 


1 
298,817    2,296 
267,458    2,139 
.124.338    2.595 
346,184    2,769    125 


Contwted  EleGtontes. 


§ 


s 

a 


125 

1 

254,105 

204,246 

80-38 

3,310 

125 

8 

238,233 

153,034 

64-24 

1,354 

125 

3 

294,481 

178,717 

60-69 

1,638 

125 

13 

270.861 

195,359 

7213 

1,634 

1-62 
0-88 
0-92 
0-79 


Victoria. 

Up  to  the  Ist  July,  1851,  Victoria  formed  a  part  of  New  South  Wales, 
^jeing  included  with  the  parent  settlement  under  the  name  of  Port 
Phillip  District.  The  separation  was  effected  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
•f  the  Imperial  Parliament,  dated  5th  August,  1850,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  better  government  of  Her  Majesty's  Australian  Colonies."  This 
measure  provided  that  "  the  territories  now  comprised  within  the  said 
ILstrict  of  Port  Phillip,  including  the  town  of  Melbourne,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe 
*«'  the  nearest  course  of  the  River  Murray,  and  thence  by  the  course  of 
that  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia, 
"hall  be  separated  from  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  shall  cease 
v»  retom  members  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  such  colony,  and  shall 
He  created  into  and  thenceforth  form  a  separate  colony,  to  be  known 
«Ki  designated  as  the  Colony  of  Victoria." 

It  was  also  enacted  that  there  should  bo  a  separate  Legislative 
Cduncil  for  Victoria,  one  third  of  the  number  of  members  to  be 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  remainder  to  be  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  Authority  was  given  to  the  Governor  and 
Ugislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  to  determine  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  number  of  members  of  which  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria was  to  consist,  and  to  make  provision  for  dividing  the  new  colony 
into  electoral  districts,  for  appointing  the  number  of  members  for  each 
district,  and  generally  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  elections. 

The  measure  provided  also  that  electors  should  be  possessed  of  free- 
Nd  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or  be  occupiers  or  three-years 
leaseholders  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10  a  year. 

On  the  issuing  of  writs  for  the  first  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
^tive  Council  of  Victoria,  the  colony  was  to  be  accounted  as  legally 
<^blished,  and  the  powers  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  South 
Vales  over  the  territories  comprised  in  Victoria  thereupon  ceased. 
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In  accordance  with  the  pcovisiooa  of  the  Imperial  Aet  the  Ck^vemor 
and  Legislative  Council  of  New  Sooth  Wales  passed  the  Vietoria  Elac- 
toral  Act  of  1851,  which  provided  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria shottld  oonsist  ol  tliirty  members,  ton  to  be  appointed  and  twenty 
elected.  The  new  colony  was  also  diTided  into  sixteen  electoral  districts. 

On  the  1st  July,  1851,  Sir  Cbaries  Fitzroy,  the  Govemor-Genecal  of 
Australia,  sEsned  the  write  for  the  elect]i>n  of  members,  and  declared  the 
clifitrict  of  Pbrt  Phillip  to  be  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
established  as  an  independent  colony  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
colony  of  Yictoria.  The  constitution  thus  established  continued  until 
the  23rd  November,  1865. 

At  tiie  close  of  1852^  the  ^•cretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for- 
warded a  despatch  to  Lieutenant  Governor  La  Trobe,  in  which  the  Legis- 
lative Coancil  of  the  colony  was  invited  to  consider  the  question  of 
forming  a  second  Legislative  Chamber.  This  suggestion  was  shortly 
afterwards  acted  upon,  and  on  the  24th  March,  1854,  a  Bill  *'to  estab- 
lish a  constitution  in  and  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria "  was  passed  and 
submitted  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  at  once  finrwarded  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  On  the  16th  July,  1855,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  "to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  assent  to  a  Bill  as  amended  of 
the  Legislature  of  Victoria  to  establish  a  constitution  in  and  for  the 
Colony  of  Victoria."  The  Bill  itself  appeared  as  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Imperial  Act^  and  was  assented  to  on  the  21st  July,  1855.  This  course 
of  procedure  was  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Victoria  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  passing  the  Bill 
before  submitting  it  to  the  Imperial  Government.  It  was,  however, 
explained  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Parliament  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  supersede  the  Bill  by  direct  legislation,  as  it  wa» 
thought  that  the  colonial  legislature  should  be  trusted  for  all  the  detaUs 
of  local  representation  and  internal  administration. 

The  new  "  Constitution  Act ''  was  formally  prodained  on  the  23rd 
November,  1855,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  ^riiament  was  held 
on  the  2l8t  November,  1856.  This  Constititlioa  Act  is  still  in  fioroe^ 
although  its  previsions  have  been  sobjected  to  varione  amendments^ 
the  piincipal  of  which  were  as  stated  bel«w. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  elective  and  nominee  Council  was 
abolinhed,  and  an  elective  Council  and  Assembly  were  estoJbliahed, 
^*  with  power  to  make  laws  in  and  for  Victoria  in  all  cases  whatsoever.''^ 
Subject  to  certain  limitations,  the  Parliament  may  alter,  repeal,,  or  vary 
the  Constitution.''  This  power,  which  was  conferred  by  Sectioa  60^ 
has  been  extensively  availed  of.  Thus,  under  the  Act  as  originaJly 
passed,  the  Legislative  Council  consisted  of  thirty  members,  elected  £i>r 
ten  years,  representing  six  districts.  At  present,  the  Council  consists 
of  forty-eight  members,  elected  for  six  years,  and  representing  ionrteen 
provinces.     The  Legislative  Assembly,  as  ficat  constituted,  consisted  of 
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siztjr  niimhin^  representing  tIiirty-«6TeB  districts;  at  present  there  are 
nmefy-fire  meaib^»»  representing  eighty-four  districts.  The  property 
qiulifieation  for  members  and  doctors  of  the  Upper  House  has  beem 
cQDsideiabljr  reduced^  while  at  present  no  property  qualification  i» 
reqoiied  in  the  case  of  members  and  electors  for  the  Legislative 
A^emblj*  An^ODgst  other  important  changes  which  might  be  mentioned 
vas  the  abolition  in  1865  of  pensions^  or  retiring  allowances^  ta 
penoQs  who,  ozi  political  grounds,  retired  or  were  released  from  certaim 
responsible  offices.  ^ 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor  are  very  similar  in  all  the 
MeA,  and  the  subject  is  refecxed  to  at  some  length  in  the  previous 
ra^iiapter,  dealing  with  the  oonatitution  ol  New  South  Wales. 

The  Governor  is^  ex  oficiOy  Fk^dent  of  the  Execut^re  CkMuicity  the 
other  members,  consisting  of  net  more  than  ten  Mmisters,  hotding  paid 
•ifices.  There  are  two  legislative  ehambenu-41  Legislative  Oouneil, 
cQDsiitiiig  off  ferty-e%ht  members,  returned  for  fourteen  provinces;  and 
I  Legislative  A]nembly,  composed  of  ninety-five  members,  returned 
{rom  eighty-four  diatriets.  Councillors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six 
1W8)  while  members  of  the  Lower  House  occupy  their  seats  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  qualifieation  ior  members  of  the  Upper 
HoQse  is  the  possession  of  freehold  rateable  prc^wrty  of  an  annual 
nteable  value  of  £100,  and  a  minimum  age  limit  of  30  years. 
Electors  for  this  Chamber  must  possess  fre^old  property  rated  in  some 
mmicipoi  district  at  not  less  than  £10  per  annum,  or  be  lessees,. 
»?:ignees,  or  occupying  tenants  of  property  of  an  annual  rateable 
raloe  of  not  less  than  £25.  Besident  graduates  of  Universities  within 
the  British  dominions,  legal  and  medical  practitioners,  clergymen^ 
^'ertifictted  schoolmasters,  matriculated  students  of  Melbourne 
I'niversity,  and  naval  and  military  officers  are  also  entitled  to  vote 
for  the  Legislative  Council. 

For  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  qualifications  required  of  members 
^  that  they  have  readied  the  age  of  21  years,  and  are  natural- 
born  subjects  of  the  King,  or,  in  case  of  aliens,  have  been  naturalised 
for  five  years  ;  but  judges  of  Victorian  courts,  ministers  of  religion^ 
and  persons  who  have  been  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  of  any 
feloDy  or  infamous  crime  are  not  eligible.  There  is  no  property  quali- 
fication required,  either  for  members  or  electors.  Manhood  suffirage  in 
the  basis  on  which  electors  vote,  and  they  must  be  natural-bom 
'iiibjectfl^  or  naturalised  for  one  year  prior  to  the  Ist  January,  or  1st 
^qIt,  in  any  year,  and  untainted  by  crime,  while  a  vote  is  exercisable 
in  respect  ci"  any  other  electoral  district  in  which  one  of  the  following 
(qualifications  ia  held : — being  on  the  roll  of  ratepayers ;  owning  land  or 
tenements  of  ^50  clear  value,  or  £5  annual  value ;  being  joint  ownera 
(>r  oocapiers  of  property  sufficient  to  give  each  the  qualification. 

^omen  are  not  eligible  as  members  or  electors  of  either  House  of 
Puliainent 
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Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  no  remuneration  for  their 
services,  while  in  the  Lower  Chamber  the  members  receive  "  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  "  at  the  rate  of  £300  per  annum. 

Ratepayers  in  the  municipal  districts  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
roll  without  any  action  on  their  own  part ;  but  non-ratepayers  and  free- 
holders residing  in  another  electorate  and  not  enrolled  as  ratepayers, 
must  take  out  ^*  electors'  rights."  These  are  issued  free  of  charge  for 
the  Assembly,  but  a  fee  of^ixpence  is  charged  for  those  relating  to  the 
Council.  The  rights  must  be  renewed  every  three  years.  Persons 
whose  names  are  entered  on  the  Ratepayers'  Roll,  and  freeholders  on 
the  General  Roll  for  several  provinces  or  electoral  districts,  may  vote 
in  all  such  at  the  same  election  ;  but  no  one  may  vote  more  than  once 
in  the  same  province  or  electoral  district,  alUiough  he  may  possess 
several  properties  rated  independently  therein. 

Of  the  electoral  proidnces  for  the  Council,  six  are  represented  by  four 
members  each,  and  eight  by  three  members  each  ;  and  of  the  electoral 
districts  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  eleven  are  represented  by  two 
members  each,  and  seventy-three  by  one  member  each. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  government  in  Victoria,  there 
liave  been  eighteen  complete  Parliaments,  the  first  of  which  was  opened 
on  the  21  St  November,  1856,  and  dissolved  on  the  9th  August,  1859, 
and  the  eighteenth  opened  on  the  13th  November,  1900,  and  dissolved 
on  the  1 6  th  September,  1902.  The  present  Parliament  began  its  sessions 
on  the  14th  October,  1902.  The  table  below  shows  the  date  of  opening 
and  dissolution  of  each  Parliament  up  till  the  present  time : — 


Parliament. 


Opened. 


Dissolved. 


Dontion. 


First 

Second , 

Third    

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh    .... 

Eighth 

Ninth  

Tenth  

Eleventh.... 
Twelfth  .... 
Thirteenth  . 
Fourteenth  . 
,  Fifteenth.... 
Sixteenth  ... 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth  . 
Nineteenth . 


21 
13 
30 
28 
12 
13 
25 
19 
22 
11 
22 
27 
16 

0 
11 

4 
25 
13 
14 


Nov., 

Oct., 

Aug.. 

Nov., 

Feb., 

Mar., 

April, 

May, 

May, 

May, 

July, 

Feb., 

Mar., 

April, 

May, 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Oct., 


1856... 

J  Of)«f  .. . 

1861... 

1864... 

1866... 

1868... 

1871... 

1874... 

1877.. 

1880... 

1880... 

iooO... 
1  ooO.. . 
loOv... 
1892... 
1894... 
1897... 

1902... 


9  Aug., 
11  July, 
25  Aug., 
11  Dec., 
30  Dec., 
25  Jan., 

9  Mar., 
25  April, 

9  Feb., 
29  June, 

3  Feb., 
19  Feb., 
11  Mar., 

5  April, 

4  Sept., 
28  Sept., 
18  Oct., 
16  Sept., 


1859... 
1861... 

1004.a. 

1865... 

1867. 

1871... 

1874... 

1877... 

1880..  , 

1880... 

1883... 

1886.. 

1889... 

1892... 

1894... 

1897... 

1900... 

1902... 


Namber  of 
Sessions. 


yr. 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 


mth.  dy. 

8  19 

9  0 
11  27 

0  14 
10  17 
10  14 

10  15 

11  8 
8  19 

1  20 


3 
2 
3 
1 

6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 


Average. 


2 

6 

13 

3 

2 

11 

24 

4 

2 

11 

27 

3 

2 

U 

27 

3 

2 

3 

25 

3 

2 

11 

26 

4 

2 

11 

25 

4 

1 

• «  •  ■ 

10 

4 

3 

2 

5 

I 

3  to  4 
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The  Mowing  table  gives  particulars  of  the  voting  at  the  last  five 
l^enl  elections : — 


Legislative  Council. 

L^islstive  Assembly. 

Tev. 

Eketon 
on  Roll. 

Eleotonio 
Contested 
Districts 

Votenin 

Contested 

Districts. 

Per- 
oentnge. 

Electors 
onRolL 

Electors  in 
Contested 
Districts. 

Voters  in 
Contested 
Dinricts. 

Per- 
centsge^ 

1889 
1892 
1S94 
1897 
1900 

151,803 
163,286 
145,629 
133,576 
129,363 

31,134 

25,300 

• 

• 
15.551 

14.726 

10,536 

• 

• 
6.388 

47-29 

41*64 

• 

• 
41-08 

243,730 

278,812 
234,552 
254,155 
280,600 

220,973 
243,585 
196.482 
224,987 
203,200 

147,129 
158,611 
139,501 
158,225 
128,980 

66-58 
6512 
70-99 
70-33 
63-47 

*  No  contest. 
The  ffeneral  elections  were  held  in  Victoria  on  the  Ist  October,  190*2,  but 
[irticnlkrs  for  the  above  table  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  publication  of 
tiie  present  volume. 

Queensland. 

(JUEEXSLAND  was  formerly  included  in  New  South  Wales,  but  was 
vp&rated  from  the  mother  colony  by  Her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent, 
iited  the  6th  June,  1859.  The  Letters  Patent  provided  that  a  form 
«{ government  should  be  established  in  Queensland,  based  on  similar 
ines  to  that  existing  in  New  South  Wales,  and  ordered  the  constitution 
^t  a  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  "to  make  laws  for  the 
j^ace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  colony  in  all  cases  whatso> 


^\er. 


On  the  10th  December,  1859,  Sir  George  Bowen,  the  first  Governor, 
^(led,  assumed  the  government,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony. 

The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of 
tn  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  eight  salaried  members  and  two 
Members  without  portfolio.  The  Premier  is  usuaUy,  but  not  invariably, 
^  Vice-President  of  the  Executive. 

The  Orders  in  Council  provided  that  the  Legislative  Council  should 
be  summoned  and  appointed  by  the  Governor.  As  first  constituted  it 
^>a8uted  of  such  persons  as  the  Governor  nominated,  who  were  to  be 
Qot  fewer  than  five,  and  to  hold  their  seats  for  five  years.  All  subsequent 
appointments  were  to  be  for  life.  Members  of  the  Council  were  to  be 
'f  the  fall  age  of  21  years,  and  natui*al-boi-n  or  naturalised  subjects  Of 
Her  Majesty. 

It  was  also  provided  that  four-fifths  of  the  members  nominated 
Mioald  be  persons  not  holding  any  office  or  emolument  under  the  Crown, 
except  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,  on  full  or  half  pay,^ 
"r  retired  officers  on  pension.  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
Wve  Council,  exclusive  of  the  President,  are  required  to  form  a 
qnonun.  The  Governor  was  also  authorized  by  the  Orders  in  Council 
to  summon  a  Legislative  Assembly,  to  fix  the  number  of  members  of 
^hicfa  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  divide  the  colony  into  electoral 
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<Hstricts.  It  was  ahto  provided  that  every  Legislative  Aasembl  j  so  elect< 
should  continue  for  five  years,  subject  to  prorogation  or  dissolution  I 
the  Governor  before  the  expiration  of  such  period.  The  qualificatio] 
of  x>erson8  who  could  be  elected  to  the  Assembly  and  of  those  eligible  1 
vote  at  elections  of  members  were  ordered  to  be  arranged  in  aoeordan( 
'witti  the  qualifications  then  in  force  in  New  South  Wale?. 

As  thus  constituted,  the  Parliament  was  to  have  power  to  make  Ian 
for  the  peace,  wd&re,  and  good  government  of  the  colony ;  also  t 
make  laws  altering  or  repealing  any  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  C>rders  i 
Council,  except  such  as  related  to  the  giving  and  withholding  of  Eov) 
assent  to  Bills,  the  reservation  of  Bills  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  tli 
instructions  to  Governors  for  their  guidance  in  such  matters,  and  Ui 
disallowance  of  Bills  by  Her  Majesty.  The  Orders  in  Council  also  pr< 
vided  that  in  the  event  of  any  Bill  bdng  passed  making  the  Legislativ 
Council  elective  wholly  or  in  part,  it  should  be  reserved  for  He 
Majesty's  pleasure,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bill  should  be  laid  before  hot! 
Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  at  least  thirty  days  before  He 
Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  signified.  It  was  further  provided  tha 
no  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  colony  could  be  made  unles 
the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  Bill  containing  such  alteration 
should  have  been  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  tfai 
members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  LegislatiM 
Assembly,  and  that  such  Bill  be  reserved  for  the  signification  of  Hei 
Majesty's  pleasure-  thereon;  also  that  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  pan 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  new  rate,  tax,  or  impost,  subjeci 
to  certain  limitations,  should  originate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  th< 
limitation  referred  to  being  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  Legi^i 
lative  Assembly  to  pass  any  such  Bill  that  had  not  first  been  reconi 
mended  to  them  by  a  message  from  the  Governor,  sent  during  tht 
session  in  which  such  Bill  should  be  passed.  The  power  of  the  Legis 
lative  Council  to  alter  Money  Bills  is  doubtful,  and  although  it  has 
done  so,  objection  to  the  course  has  always  been  taken  by  the  Qiieeas^ 
land  Legislative  Assembly. 

In  1867  the  Queensland  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  codso& 
dated  the  law  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  embodied  the  Orders  in 
Coancil  with  the  exception  of  two  sections,  namely,  that  relating  to  the 
Ijiving  or  withholding  of  Her  Majesty's  assent  to  Bills,  and  the  ow 
referring  to  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution. 

This  Act  is  now  the  Constitution  Act  of  Queensland,  the  amend- 
ments introduced  later  being  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  character. | 

At  present  the  Legislative  Council  consists  of  thirty- eight  membew 
Tiominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  contingent  on  the  ob8er\-Bti()li 
•of  certain  rules  of  the  Chamber,  such  as  attendance  at  each  session,  &c» 
these  members  hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  Legislative  Councillor 
receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  but  are  allowed  a  free  tA\ 
way  pass  from  the  date  of  being  sworn  in.  The  qualification  has  already 
been  stated.  • 
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The  munber  of  meaibers  to  be  «Ieeted  to  tbe  Le^nfislative  Assom'bly 
hu  been  altered  by  v«rio««  Acts  of  ParKament.  At  present  there  are 
seveatj-two  Biciiibers,  reppesenting  gixty43ne  elecftorates,  eleven  return- 
ing two  menibers  each,  while  tlie  remainder  are  single  electorates. 
Hembere  of  the  Asaeinli^j  receive  a  remuneration  of  £300  per  annum 
''aeh,  with  free  railway  pats  and  allowances  for  travelling  expenses.  To 
beqoaJified  for  m^nbership  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  person  must  be 
abaofaitely  free,  and  qualified  and  registered  as  a  voter  in  and  for  any  elec- 
toral diatnet.  The  disqualifications  preventing  election  to  the  Assembly 
tfe : — bnng  a  minister  of  reli^on ;  being  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Legislatrre  CcMsncil ;  holding  a«y  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  except 
^  member  of  the  Ministry,  and  excepting  also  such  officers,  not  more 
than  two,  vbcnn  the  Governor  may  declare  capable  of  being  elected ; 
Iwng  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Crown  (officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
anny  and  navy  excepted).  To  possess  the  right  of  voting,  a  person 
mnst  be  21  years  of  age  and  a  natural  bom  or  natTDralised  subject  of 
His  Majesty  ;  he  must  also  possess  a  freehe^  worth  £100,  or  pay  rent 
Ur  a  hovae  or  land  of  not  less  than  £10  per  annum,  or  hold  a  pastoral 
liceoBe  frotn  the  Crown,  or  be  in  receipt  of  scJary  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  £100  per  annum,  or  pay  £40  per  annum  for  board  and  lodging,  or 
i  10  for  lodging  alone. 

Since  the  introduction  of  responsible  government  in  Queensland  there 
Ure  been  thirteen  complete  Parliaments.  The  first  Parliament  was 
<>peQed  on  the  29th  May,  1860,  and  dissolved  on  the  22nd  May,  1863. 
The  fourteenth  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  11th  July,  1902.  At  the 
iast  general  election  ior  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  March,  1902,  the 
total  niunber  of  electors  on  the  roll  was  108,548.  The  numV^er  of 
^lectmiB  recording  votes  was  returned  at  80,076,  and  the  percentage  of 
voters  to  the  total  enrolment  in  cotnrtested  districts  was  78  9. 

South  Australia. 

The  Constitution  of  the  state  o!  South  Australia  is  based  upon  the 
Imperial  Statute  13  and  14  Vic.  c.  59.  Under  section  32  of  that 
Act  the  Crovemor  and  Legislative  Council  established  thereby  were 
^'znpowered  to  alter,  from  time  to  time,  the  provisions  and  laws  in  force 
aader  tbe  said  Act  for  tbe  thne  being,  and  to  constitute  separate 
Legislative  Chambers,  in  place  of  the  said  Legislative  Council  The 
present  form  of  Constitution  was  embodied  in  "  An  Act  to  establish  a 
^onstitvtion  for  South  Australia,  and  to  grant  a  civil  list  4o  Her 
Majesty,"  passed  by  the  old  L^slative  Council  in  1855,  and  reserved 
for  the  signification  of  Her  Ma}t*sty'8  pleasure  in  January,  1856.  By 
proclainatioci  dated  October  24th,  1856,  Her  Majesty's  assent  to  the 
^.bnsdtn^on  Act,  Ko.  2  of  1-855-^6,  was  made  known  in  the  colony. 
This  atatnte  provided  for  two  Houses  of  Parliament — a  Legislative 
Council  afid  a  l^slative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council,  which 
consisted  of  eighteto  members,  was  "elected  by  the  'whole  province, 
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voting  as  a  single  electorate.  Each  member  was  elected  for  twelw 
years,  but  it  was  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  each  periofi  of 
four  years  the  first  six  members  on  the  roll,  their  places  in  the  fii'Ht 
instance  having  been  determined  by  ballot,  should  retire,  and  an  election 
take  place  to  supply  the  vacancies.  The  names  of  the  members  w^ho 
were  elected  to  fill  their  places  were  inficribed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  further  term  of  four  years  six  others  retired,  and 
vhe  same  order  was  obsen^ed  in  placing  the  newly-elected  memberK 
In  this  way  frequent  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Council,  in  addition  to  those  which  occurred  by  death,  resignation,  or 
other  causes,  such  as  bankruptcy,  lunacy,  etc.  The  qualification  of  h 
member  for  the  Coimcil  was  that  he  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  .30 
years,  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  or  legally 
made  a  denizen  of  the  province,  and  a  resident  therein  of  the  full 
period  of  three  years.  For  an  elector  the  age  was  fixed  at  21  years, 
with  a  property  qualification  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  £50  ; 
or  a  leasehold  of  £20  annual  value,  with  three  years  to  run ;  or  occupa- 
tion of  a  dwelling-house  of  £25  annual  value,  and  being  registei*ed  on 
the  electoral  roll  of  the  province  for  six  months  prior  to  the  election. 
The  same  qualification  with  regard  to  citizenship  was  demanded  of  both 
members  and  electors.  By  Act  No.  236  of  1881  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Council  was  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  the  province  divide<l 
into  four  electoral  districts,  each  returning  six  members,  but  from  the 
end  of  March,  1902,  the  membership  will  be  reduced  to  eighteen. 

As  originally  constituted,  the  House  of  Assembly  consisted  of  thirty- 
six  members  elected  for  three  years.  By  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Act  the  number  was  increased  to  fifty-four,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  of  Parliamentary  economy  the  House  will  consist  of  forty-two 
members  after  the  end  of  March,  1902.  The  qualification  of  a  member 
was  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  in  and  for  an 
electoral  district  within  the  province,  and  that  he  should  have  reside<l  in 
the  province  for  the  full  period  of  five  years.  All  that  was  required  of 
an  elector  was  that  he  should  be  21  years  of  age,  a  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  registered  on  the  electoral  roll 
of  any  electoral  district  for  six  months  previous  to  the  election. 

By  the  Constitution  Amendment  Act  of  1894  the  franchise  was 
extended  to  women. 

The  ^powers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  one  important 
exception,  are  similar.  The  first  clause  of  the  Constitution  Act  requires 
that  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  province, 
or  for  imposing,  tdtering,  or  repealing  any  rate,  tax,  duty,  or  im)K>st, 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  By  an  agreement  between 
the  two  Houses,  the  Council  may  suggest  amendments,  and  if  acceptable 
the  Assembly  may  embody  them  in  a  *'  money  "  Bill,  but  the  Council 
has  no  power  to  force  their  acceptance  on  the  Assembly. 
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The  duration  of  Parliament  is  for  tbree  years,  but  the  Grovemor,  on 
the  advice  o£  his  Ministers,  or  "  ex  mero  motu"  may  dissolve  it  at  any 
nme.  Meml^ers  of  both  Houses  receive  £200  per  annum  each,  and  a 
free  pass  over  Grovemment  railways.  As  originally  constituted,  the 
.Ministry  was  formed  bj  live  members  of  the  Legislature — the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Conunissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Later  on  a 
<ixth  Minister  was  added  to  the  number.  Five  of  these  are  members 
'f  the  House  of  Assembly  and  one  of  the  Legislative  Council.  They 
^te  removable  by  adverse  vote  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  if  the 
ontingency  arose  to  require  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  they  may 
>  dismissed  by  the  Grovemor.  The  Ministry  formulates  the  policy  to 
'•e  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  advises  the  Governor  as  to  his 
•-oarse  of  procedure.  It  also  forms  the  Executive  Council,  over  which 
IP  Governor  "  ex  officio  "  is  Pi'esident,  while  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
*bo  occnpics  a  seat.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1901  the  number  of  responsible  Ministers  has  been  reduced 
'•>  four  since  the  31st  March,  1902.  The  Governor  possesses  tha 
T?rogative  of  mercy,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  generally  follows  the^ 
■  ivice  of  his  Ministers.  By  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  he- 
-as  been  instructed  to  follow  the  advice  tendered  by  the  Executive  ;  at. 
'f;e  same  time  he  retains  the  power  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  in  special 
-a^es  where  he  deems  such  a  course  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Crown. 
0.  such  instances  he  is  supposed  to  report  immediately  to  the  Secretary 
t  State,  adducing  the  reason  for  his  action. 

Since  the  inaugiuration  of  responsible  Grovemment  there  have  been 
•-xteen  Parliaments.  The  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  22nd 
April,  1857,  and  dissolved  on  the  1st  March,  1860,  while  the  sixteenth 
'^^^  opened  on  the  22nd  June,  1899.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
'li  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  the  last  general  election  in  May,  1900,, 
2^s  48,542,  and  of  these,  25,310,  or  52  per  cent.,  recorded  their  votes. 
At  the  general  election  for  the  House  of  Assembly  in  April,  1899,. 
tlxere  were  83,698  males  and  68,695  females  on  the  rolls,  or  a  total  of 
1 52,393.  In  contested  districts  the  numbers  enrolled  were  81 ,570  males 
*rifl  67,030  females,  and  of  these,  54,972  males  and  38,438  females 
^"^eorded  votes,  the  percentage  of  males  voting  being  67*3,  and  of 
finales,  57"2. 

Western  Australia. 

liiE  Bin  enabling  Her  Majesty  "to  grant  a  Constitution  to  Western 
Ixisfeialia^"  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  15th  August,  1890.  When 
'se  measure  was  first  discussed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  strong  oppo- 
ition  w«8  aroused,  chiefly  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  questions 
-?rlAting  to  the  Crown  lands.  It  was  argued  that  to  hand  over  the 
-atrol  of  such  a  vast  territory  to  the  45,000  inhabitants  thinly  scat- 
'  over  it  was  a  piece  of  political  folly.     But,  through  the  exertions 
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of  the  colonial  delegates  then  in  England,  aided  by  the  influence  of  S 
William  Robinson,  and  supported  by  the  assistance  of  the  Ageni 
General  of  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  the  final  (^tacles  we 
swept  away.  In  all  essential  points,  the  Constitution  of  Western  Ac 
tralia  is  similar  to  those  of  the  other  states  of  Australia. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed  \ 
the  Crown,  and  who  acts  under  the  advice  of  a  Cabinet. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of  tn 
Houses — a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly. 

After  the  establishment  of  responsible  government,  the  members  i 
the  Upper  House  were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Govemo 
but  it  was  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  population  of  the  provin 
reaching  60,000,  the  Chamber  should  be  elective.  This  limit  wi 
leached  in  1893,  and  the  constitution  was  shortly  afterwards  amended  i 
as  to  give  effect  to  the  proviso  mentioned.  There  are  at  present  thirt 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  each  of  the  ten  electorates  retun 
ing  three  members.  The  qualification  for  membership  is  as  follows  :- 
being  (1)  a  man  of  30  years  of  age  and  free  from  legal  incapacity  ;  (: 
%  resident  in  Western  Australia  for  at  least  two  years  ;  (3)  a  natura 
born  subject  of  His  Majesty,  or  naturalised  for  five  years  and  residen 
in  Western  Australia  during  that  period.  The  disqualifications  are  :- 
being  (1)  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  (2)  a  Judge  of  th 
Supreme  Court ;  (3)  Sheriff  of  Western  Australia  ;  (4)  a  clergyman  d 
minister  of  religion  ;  (5)  an  undischarged  bankrupt ;  (6)  attainted  t 
treason  or  convicted  of  felony  in  any  part  of  the  King's  dominion!? 
{7)  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  any  contracts  for  the  public  se* 
vice,  except  as  member  of  an  incorporated  trading  society ;  (8)  holdin 
an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  other  than  that  of  Minister,  Pre<^ 
dent  of  the  Council,  or  officer  of  His  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces  n 
fullj  half,  or  retired  pay. 

■  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  p< 
annum,  and  are  provided  with  free  railway  passes.  At  the  expiratio 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  election,  and  every  two  years  tkereaft^ 
the  senior  member  for  the  time  being  for  each  province  retir^ 
•Seniority  is  determined  (1)  by  date  of  election;  (2)  if  two  or 
members  are  elected  on  the  same  day,  then  the  senior  is  the  one 
polled  the  smaller  number  of  votes ;  (3)  if  the  election  be  uncontest 
or  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  then  the  seniority  is  determined 
the  alphabetical  precedence  of  surnames,  and,  if  necessary,  of  Christi 
names. 

The  electoral  qualification  for  the  Upper  House  is  as  follows  s 
Being  (1)  at  least  21  years  of  fige,  and  not  subject  to  legal  incapad 
(2)  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident  in 
state  for  twelve  months,  or  a^.  denizen  of  Western  Australia ;  (3)  eit 
(a)  have  possessed  for  at  least  one  year  before  being  registered  in 
electoral  province  a  freehold  .estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100  above 
charges  or  encumbrances ;  or  (6)  have  been  a  householder  for  the 
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preceding  twelve  months  of  a  dweDing  of  the  dear  annual  valae  of  £25; 
or  {e)  be  a  holder  of  a  leasehold  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £25,  the 
ietse  having  eighteen  months  to  run  ;  or  (d)  have  been  a  holder  of  a 
leasdioUl  for  the  last  preceding  eighteen  months  of  the  annual  value  of 
t'25 ;  or  (e)  be  a  holder  of  a  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown  at  an  annual 
rental  of  at  least  £10  ;  or  (/)  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  list  of  a 
muuicipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  in  the  province  of 
the  annual  ratable  value  of.  £25.  Foreigners  or  persons  who  are  not 
Dftturalised  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  or  any  person  attainted  or  con- 
dieted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  infamous  offence  in  His  Majesty's 
'iominions  who  has  not  served  the  sentence  for  the  same,  or  received  a 
pardon  for  tbe  offence,  are  disqualified  as  electors. 

For  the  Ziegislative  Assembly  in  Western  Australia  there  are  fifty 
^Jectoratesy  each  returning  a  single  member.  The  tenure  of  seat  is 
*^ree  years,  and  members  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  per  annum,  with 
^  free  railway  pass.  The  qualification  for  membership  is  as  follows  : — 
^ing  (a)  a  man  of  21  years  of  age  and  free  from  legal  incapacity  ;  (6) 
1  natural-born  subject  of  the  King,  or  naturalised  for  five  years,  and 
resident  in  Western  Australia  for  two  years ;  (c)  resident  in  Western 
Aastralia  for  at  least  twelve  months.  Persons  are  disqualified  by  being 
<>/  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  (6).  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
OjQrt ;  (c)  Sheriff  of  Western  Australia  ;  (d)  clergyman  or  minister  o£ 
religion ;  (e)  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or  debtor  whose  affairs  are  in 
^iorae  of  liquidation  or  arrangement ;  {/)  under  attainder  of  treason  or 
•tuiTiction  of  felony  in  any  part  of  the  King's  dominions  ;  (g)  directly 
<r  indirectly  concerned  in  contracts  for  the  public  service  except  as 
Member  of  an  incorporated  trading  society.  Paid  officers  under  the 
^^Towjif  except  officers  of  His  Msjosty's  sea  and  land  forces  on  full,  half, 
'•r  retired  pay,  or  political  officers,  are  also  ineligible. 

Tlie  electoral  qualification  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  as  follows : — 
«;kctors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  natural  bom  or  naturalised  subjects 
'f  the  King,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months  and 
<jeen  six  months  on  the  rolL  They  must  also  be  resident  in  the  district 
•c  hold  freehold  estate  there  of  the  clear  value  of  £50,  or  be  house 
holders  occupying  a  dwelling  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of 
«a  anniMJ  kiiue  of  the  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of  a  lease  or  license  or 
Crown  laoda  of  an  aaanal  rental  of  £5,  or  have  their  names  on  the 
electoral  li»t  of  a  municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property 
vithin  the  district.    ISleetors  for  both  Houses  may  be  of  either  sex. 

Since  the  establishment  of  responsible  Government  in  Western 
Austrmlia  there  have  been  three  complete  Parliaments.  The  first 
ParlianEient  was  opened  on  the  30th  December,  1890,  and  dissolved  on 
the  lat  Jane,  1B94.  The  third  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  1 7th 
Augoat,  18d7,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  15th  March,  1901.  The  present 
Parliament  commenced- its  sittings  on  the  28th  June,  1901.     At  the 
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beginning  of  1902  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  for  the  Legislatir 
Council  was  23,608,  and  for  the  Assembly  89,442.  The  electors  on  thi 
rolls  in  contested  districts  at  the  general  election  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1901  numbered  83,114,  and  of  these,  33,479,  or  40-3  pel 
cent.,  recorded  their  votes. 

Tasmania. 

The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  is  embodied  in  Act  18  Vic.  No.  17{ 
known  as  the  "  Constitutional  Act,"  and  in  the  amending  acts  subs^ 
quently  introduced,  viz.,  23  Vic.  No.  23,  34  Vic.  No.  42,  and  48  Vic^ 
No.  54.  A  form  of  government  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  a  Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  Legislative  Council  and  House  o 
Assembly,  elected  by  the  people.  These  constitute  the  *'  Parliament  o: 
Tasmania."  Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
are  the  appointment,  according  to  law,  of  the  members  of  the  Executive, 
Minister  of  the  state,  judges,  commissioners,  and  other  necessary  officers 
The  Governor  also  possesses  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  the  exercise  oi 
which  he  is  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Executive.  He  may  dissolvej 
the  House  of  Assembly  at  any  time  ;  but  he  cannot  adopt  this  procedure 
with  the  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  for 
six  yeai*s.  The  Governor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  is  generallji 
supposed  to  consult  the  *  Executive  Council ;  but  in  some  cases  he  mav 
act  on  his  own  authority,  should  he  consider  that  circumstances  demand! 
such  procedure.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  he  is  required  to  reporti 
immediately  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  setting  out  the  reasons  for  hii 
action.  The  Governor  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  state  for  more  than 
one  month  at  a  time  without  first  obtaining  His  Majesty's  sanction. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  nineteen  members,  appointed  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  Members  must  be  ,natural-bom  or  naturalisecf 
subjects  of  His  Majesty,  not  holding  offices  of  profit  under  the  Grovn^ 
and  not  less  than  30  years  of  age. 

Electors  for  the  Legislative  Council  must  be  natural-bom  or  natural- 
ised subjects  of  His  Majesty,  21  years  of  age,  and  possessing  freehold 
of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  leasehold  of  the  annual  value  of  £30,  or 
be  graduates  in  any  university  in  the  British  dominions,  or  associates 
of  art  of  Tasmania,  or  legal  practitioners  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tasmania,  or  legally-qualitied  medical  practitioners,  or  ministers  of 
religion,  or  officers  or  retired  officers  of  His  Majesty's  land  and  sea 
forces  not  on  actual  service,  or  retired  officers  of  the  Volunteer  Force  of 
Tasmania. 

The  Legislative  Council  may,  within  constitutional  limits,  originate 
legislation  in  respect  of  any  matter,  with  the  exception  of  bills  for 
appropriating  revenue  or  imposing  taxation.  The  Constitution,  however, 
really  leaves  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  the  task  of  determining 
the  form  and  extent  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 
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Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of 
AsKoiblj,  receive  an  honorarium  of  £100  per  annum,  'with  a  free  rail- 
way paas  and  the  privilege  of  franking  letters  and  telegrams. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-eight  members,  elected  for 
three  years.  Members  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  natural-bom  or 
natandiaed  subjects  of  His  Majesty.  The  following  list  of  disqualifica- 
tions applies  to  both  Houses  as  regards  right  of  election  or  member- 
ship:—(a)  accepting  ofiBce  of  profit  under  the  Crown;  (b)  being  a 
contractor  for  the  Grovemment^  except  as  member  of  a  company  of 
more  than  six  persons ;  (c)  declaring  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power ; 
iff)  holding  the  ofi^ce  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  (e)  being  insane, 
attainted  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  infamous  offence.  The 
electoral  qualification  for  the  House  of  Assembly  is  as  follows : — being  a 
oatoral-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty,  and  (a)  owner  or 
•ccupier  of  property  as  shown  on  the  Assessment  Roll,  or  (b)  in  receipt 
of  income,  salary,  or  wages,  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum,  and  having 
received  income,  salary,  or  wages  equal  to  £20  during  the  period  of  six 
mnths  immediately  prior  to  claiming  a  vote.  Board  and  residence, 
Nothing,  and  services  are  deemed  income  under  the  Act.  In  computing 
^ages,  rations,  allowances,  and  rent  are  included,  on  the  following 
%ale: — In  the  case  of  house  allowance,  £10  per  annum ;  for  rations, 
^20  per  annum  ;  for  board  and  residence,  £25  per  annum ;  for  house 
allowance  and  rations,  £30  per  annum. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  Government,  there  have  been 
thirteen  complete  Parliaments  in  Tasmania.  The  first  Parliament  was 
*^ned  on  the  2nd  December,  185C,  and  dissolved  on  the  8th  May,  1861. 
^e  aecond  session  of  the  thirteenth  Parliament  commenced  on  the 
2Jjth  ilay,  1901.  On  the  31st  March,  1902,  the  number  of  electors  on 
•iie  roll  for  the  Legislative  Council  was  10,502.  In  contested  electorates 
the  number  was  7,613,  and  of  these,  4,919,  or  64*6  per  cent.,  recorded 
•otes.  On  the  same  date  there  were  39,495  electors  on  the  roll  of  the 
legislative  Assembly.  At  the  last  election  in  contested  districts  the 
•umber  of  ballot-papers  was  26,845.  The  votes  recorded  numbered 
-3,966,  or  64*3  per  cent  of  the  enrolment,  and  there  were  618  informal 
Ullot-pspers. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  granting  representative  institu- 
ti«)ns  to  New  Zealand  was  absented  to  in  1852.  Under  this  Act  the 
^institution  of  a  General  Assembly  for  the  whole  colony  was  provided 
«*,  to  consist  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  wliich  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Gtovemor  and  a  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  an  elec- 
^^  basis.  By  the  Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  pro- 
'I'Kes,  each  presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  with  a 
'*pwate  Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  legislate  except  on  certain 
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specified  subjects.  These  Provincial  Councils,  the  number  of  which  wa<$ 
afterwards  increased  to  nine,  remained  as  integral  parts  oi  the  Consti- 
tution until  1876,  when  they  were  abolished  by  the  Oeoeral  Assembly 
that  body  having  the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  Act.  The 
powers  previously  exercised  by  Superintendents  and  provincial  officers, 
were  delegated  to  local  boards  called  County  Councils,  or  vested  in  the 
Governor. 

The  Grovernor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  his  salary  and  allow* 
ances  are  paid  by  the  colony,  the  present  salary  being  ^5,000  per  annum. 
Executive  administration  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  and  is  conducted* 
according  to  the  principles  of  responsible  government.     The  Governor 
can  appoint  or  dismiss  his  Ministers,  but  his  Ministers  must  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  BepresentativeB.     He  can 
assent  to  bills  or  withhold  assent  therefrom,  or  reserve  them  for  the  sig- 
nification of  His  Majesty's  pleasure.     He  can  summon,  prorogue,  ami 
dissolve  the  colonial  Parliament.     He  can  send  drafts  of  bills  to  either 
.  House  for  consideration,  and  can  return  bills  to  either  House  for  specific 
amendment  after  they  have  l)een  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  beCore 
they  are  assented  to  or  reserved  by  him.    The  Commission  from  the  King- 
delegates  to  the  Governor  certain  powers  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
provides  for  the  constitution  of  an  Executive  Council  to  advise  him  in 
matters  of  importance,  such  Executive  Council  consisting  of  responsible 
Ministers  for  the  time  being.     The  number  of  members  constituting  the 
Legislative  Council  cannot  be  less  than  ten,  but  otherwise  is  practically 
unlimited.      At  present  the  number  is   forty-six.      Councillors    are 
remunerated  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  £150  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  and  actual  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Wellington  are 
also  allowed.     A  deduction  of  £1  5s.  per  sitting  day  is  made  in  case  of 
absence,  except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  exceeding 
five  sitting  days  in  any  one  session.     To  be  qualified  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  a  person  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  a  British  sub> 
ject  either  by  birth  or  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  the  Parlia- 
ment of  New  Zealand.      All  contractors  to  the  public  service  to  an 
amount  of  over  £50,  and  civil  servants  of  the  colony  are  ineligible.    Prior 
to  1891,  Councillors  held  their  appointments  for  life,  but  on  the  17th 
September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  making  seven  years  the  period 
of  tenure  of  a  seat,  though  members  may  be  re-appointed. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  seventy-four  oiembers^ 
of  whom  four  are  Maoris,  but  it  is  provided  by  the  Representation 
Act  of  1900  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  General  Asaennblj 
the  number  of  European  representatives  shall  be  increased  to  seventy 
six.  The  North  Island  at  present  returns  thirty*foiir  Earopcsaii 
members  and  ihe  Middle  Island  thirty-six.  All  the  electoral  district 
return  one  member  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  eicies  of  Aocklajicl 
Wellington,  Christohurch,  and  Dunedin,  which  eedi  return  thre^ 
members.     Representatives  are  remunerated  for  their  services  at  thi 
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rate  of  £240  per  annum,  but  £2  per  day  for  every  sitting  day 
exceeding  five  is  deducted  on  account  of  absence  during  the  ^ssion 
not  due  to  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  To  be  qualified  for  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  person  must  be  of  the  male 
sex,  duly  roistered  on  the  electoral  i^oll,  and  free  from  the  disabilities 
mentioned  in  Section  8  of  the  Electoral  Act  of  1893.  All  contractors 
to  the  public  service  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  any  public  money  above 
the  sum  of  £50  is  payable,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  one  financial 
ycftr,  as  w^l  as  civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are  incapable  of  being 
elected,  or  of  sitting  and  voting  as  members. 

Every  man  or  woman  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  who  is  either  a 
mtaral-bom  or  naturalised  British  subject,  and  resident  in  the  colony 
one  year,  and  three  months  in  one  electoral  district,  is  qualified  to  be 
re^stered  as  an  elector  and  vote  at  elections  of  members  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  Maori  districts,  adult  Maoris  are  entitled 
to  vote  without  registration.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Electoral 
Act  of  1893,  the  franchise  is  extended  to  women  of  both  races  in  accor- 
•iance  with  the  qualifications  specified  above,  but  women  may  not  be 
•elected  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  No  person  may 
be  represented  on  more  than  one  electoral  rolL  The  Act  also  provides 
that  the  name  of  every  qualified  elector  who  fails  to  record  his  vote 
thall  be  removed  from  the  roll  after  the  election.  Since  the  passing  of 
tiie  Constitation  Act  conferring  representative  institutions  upon  the 
oilony  of  New  Zealand  there  have  been  thirteen  complete  Parliaments. 
The  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1854,  and  dissolved 
oa  the  15th  September,  1855,  and  the  thirteenth  opened  on  the  7th  April, 
^  dissolved  on  the  24th  October,  1899.  The  first  session  of  the 
foarteenth  Parliament  opened  on  the  22nd  June,  1900. 

At  the  general  election  for  the  first  Parliament,  whidi  took  place  in 
1853,  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered  30,000,  and  the  electors  on 
tbe  roll  5,934.  At  the  last  general  election  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti«'es,  in  December,  1899,  the  electors  on  the  roll  numbered  373,744, 
<l  whom  163,2 15  were  females.  In  the  contested  districts  the  male  and 
female  electors  numbered  202,089  and  157,929  respectively,  and  the 
number  of  male  voters  was  159,780,  or  79  per  cent,  of  males  enrolled, 
»hile  119,550,  or  75*6  per  cent.,  of  the  female  electors  recorded  their 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  FOR  AUSTRALIA 

AND   TASMANIA. 


DATES  of  events  following  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  in  !New 
South  Wales  :— 


17S8    N.S.W. 


Tas. 

1789 

Tas. 

1790 

N.8.W. 

1791 

W.A. 

1792 

N.S.W. 

8.  A. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

1795 

N.S.W. 

1797 

N.S.W. 

1798 

Vic. 

Taa. 

1799 

N.8.W. 

Q'ld. 

1800 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

1801-2 

W.A. 

1801-3 

••■•■• 

1801 

W.A. 

1802 

Vic. 

8.  A. 

Tas. 

1803 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Tas. 

1804 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Taa. 

1805 


N.S.W. 
Tas. 


First  fleet  arrives  at  Botany  Bay. — Formal  possession  taken  of 

Sydney  Cove. — Proclamation  of  the  Colony  by  Governor 

Phillip. — Settlement  founded  at  Norfolk  Island;  expedition 

sent  by  Phillip. 
Bligh  visits  Van  IHemen's  Land  in  the  "  Bounty.' 
Cox  discovers  Oyster  Bay. 

Second  fleet  arrives  with  the  New  South  Wales  Corps. 
Vancouver's  explorations. — Discovery  of  King  George's  Sound. 
Resignation  of  Governor  Phillip. 
D'Entrecasteaux  visits  Fowler^  Bay. 
D'Entrecasteaux  explores  the  north-east  coast. 
D'Entrecasteaux  explores  the  south-west  coast. 
Settlement  of  the  Hawkesbury. — Arrival  of  Captain  Hunter. 
Discovery  of  coal  at  Illawarra  and  on  the  Hunter  (or  Coal)  River. 
Discovery  of  Bass'  Strait  by  Bass  and  Flinders. — Bass  visits 

Western  Port. 
Circumnavigation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Flinders. 
Flinders  explores  the  north  ^coast. — W^ilson  penetrates  to  the 

Lachlan  River    . 
Flinders  makes  explorations  on  the  east  coast. 
Governor  Hunter  recalled,  superseded  by  Philip  Gidley  King. 
Lieutenant  Grant  explores  the  coast. 
Lieutenant  Grant  sights  Cape  Northumberland. 
The  whole  of  the  western  coast  examined  by  Baudin. 
Survey  of  Australian  coasts  by  Flinders. 
Flinders  examines  the  south  coast. 
Discovery  of  Port  Phillip  by  Murray. — Exploration  of    Port 

Phillip  by  Flinders. 
Flinders  explores  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs,  and  meete 

Baudin  at  Encounter  Bay. 
Baudin  surveys  the  east  coast. 
First  wool  sent  to  England. 

Lieut. -Colonel  David  Collins  founds  a  settlement  at  Port  Phillip, 
Bowen  lands  at  Risdon. 
The  Castle  Hill  convict  insurrection. — Abandonment  of  Norfoll 

Island  ordered  by  British  Government. 
Collins  abandons  Port  Phillip. 
Foundation  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  colonies. — Collins  found 

Hobart  Town  and  Paterson  founds  York  Town. — The  aasiffii 

ment  system  established  by  Governor  Ring. — Fifty  friendl' 

blacks  massacred  at  Risdon,  through  a  mistoke  of  Lieutenan 

Moore. 
Macarthur  starts  extensive  sheep  farming  at  Camden. 
Norfolk    Island   colonists    settled   at    New  Norfolk,  N'orfoll 

Plains,  etc 
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1S06 

N.S.W. 

m 
1SO6 

1S09 

1810 

Tas. 
N.8.W. 

Tas. 
N.S.W. 

Tas. 
N.S.W. 

Tas. 

1811 

Tas, 

1813 

N.S.W. 

18U 

N.S.W. 

Tas. 

1815    N.S.W, 
Tas. 


1816  N.S.W. 

1817  N.S.W. 

Q'ld. 
Tas. 

JSlS-22    W.A. 

1818  N.S.W. 

1819  N.S.W. 

1820  Tas. 

Iffil    N.8.W. 
Tas 
.  1823    N.S.W. 

Q'ld. 
Tas. 
1824    N.8.W, 


Vic. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 

1825    N.S.W. 
QUd. 
Tas. 


W.A. 

1826    N.S.W. 


Severe'  floods  in  the  Hunter. — Governor  King  retires  and  is 
Buooeeded  by  Captain  Bligh. 

Laonoeston  founded. 

Orders  given  for  final  shipment  of  convicts  from  Norfolk  Island. 

L&ycock's  overland  expedition  from  Launceston  to  Hobart. 

Deposition  of  Governor  Bligh. 

254  settlers  from  Norfolk  Island  receive  grants  of  land. 

Arrival  of  Colonel  Lachlan  Macquarie. 

I>eath  of  Collins. — Extreme  scarcity  of  provisions;  prisoners 
released  and  permitted  to  roam  in  search  of  food. 

Governor  Macquarie  visits  Van  Diemen's  Land. — Hobart  Town 
laid  out. — Lieut. -Colonel  Davey  appointed  Governor. — ^Van 
Diemen*8  Land  made  a  single  colony. 

Passage  across  Blue  Mountains  discovered  by  Blaxland,  Went- 
worth,  and  Lawson. 

The  name  of  ''Australia"  given  on  the  recommendation  of 
Flinders  to  the  great  soulhem  continent  hitherto  known  as 
"New  HoUand.^* 

Creation  of  Civil  Courts. — Hamilton  Hume  discovers  the  Berrima 
and  Goulbum  districts. 

First  Law  Courts  established ;  jurisdiction  limited  to  personal 
matters  under  the  value  of  £50. — Outrages  by  bushrangers. 

Governor  Macquarie  lays  out  the  town  of  Bathurst. 

Arrival  of  first  immigrant  ship  with  free  settlers.— Coastal 
explorations  of  Captain  James  Kelly.— First  exportation  of 
wheat  to  Sydney. 

Establishment  of  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 

Oxley  explores  the  interior. 

Lieutenant  King  surveys  the  eastern  coast. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Davey  retires,  and  Colonel  William  Sorell 
appointed. 

Lieutenant  Kiug  surveys  the  whole  western  coast. 

Free  immigration  stopped. 

Commissioner  Bigge  inquires  into  the  condition  of  the  colony. 

Colonel  Paterson  introduces  dOO  pure  Merino  sheep  from 
McArthur's  flock. 

Governor  Macquarie  recalled.— Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  appointed. 

Governor  Macquarie  visits  Hobart  Town. 

The  first  Australian  Constitution.- Explorations  by  Cunning- 
ham.— John  Dunmore  Lang  arrives  m  Sydney. 

The  Brisbane  River  discovered  by  Surveyor  Oxley. 

Partial  separation  from  New  South  Wales. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  proclaimed. — Trial  by  jury  introduced. — 
First  Land  Regulations. — Hume  and  Hovell  explore  south- 
ward. 

Hume  and  Hovell  travel  overland  from  Sydney  to  Port  Phillip. 

Expedition  to  prepare  Moreton  Bay  for  the  establishment  of  a 
penal  settlement. 

Outbreak  of  convicts  at  Macquarie  Harbour. — Governor  Sorell 
succeeded  by  Lieut.  -Colonel  George  Arthur, 

Sir  Ralph  Darling  succeeds  Governor  Brisbane. 

Captain  Logan  appointed  Superintendent  of  Moreton  Bay. 

Formation  of  the  Van  Diemen*s  Land  Company  and  the  Van 
Diemen'sLemd  Establishment.  — Van  Diemen^s  Land  declared 
a  separate  colony. — Initiation  of  campaign  against  bush- 
rangers. 

Military  station  established  at  King  George's  Sound. 

Darling  River  discovered  bySturt. — Explorations  by  Cunningham. 
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1826 

Vio. 
Q'ld. 

1887 

N.S.W. 

Q'ld. 
Tm. 
W.A. 
1828-30  N.8.W. 

1828  N.8.W. 
Vio. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 

1829 

rN.s.w. 

I  S.A. 
W.A. 

1830 

N.S.W. 

Vio. 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 

1831 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

S.A. 
Tas. 
W.A. 


1832 
1833 
1834 

W.A. 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

183o 

N.S.W. 

Vic 
Q'ld. 

Ttm. 
W.A. 

1836 

N.a.w. 

Fort  Dumareeq  foandad  at  Western  Port. 

Official  establishmeat  of  penal  settleoieiit  at  Moreton  Bay. — 

Grovernor  Brisbane  visits  the  sefetlement. 
The  oolony  becomes  self'supporting. — Feverish  speculation  in 

land  and  stook. 
Cunningham  discovers  the  Darling  Downs. 

Explorations  of  Henry  Hellyer. 

Exploration  by  Captain  Stirltng. 

Severe  droughts. 

Seoond  Constitution. 

The  Western  Port  settlers  return  to  Sydney. 

Cunningham  discovers  a  route  from  Moreton  Bay  to  the  Darling 

Downs,  and  explores  the  Brisbane  River  to  its  source. 
Reformation  of  the  Council. — First  land  sales. — Reward  offered 

for  the  capture  of  natives. 

>  Sturt  explores  the  Murray. 

Founding  of  the  Swau  River  settlement,  Captain  Stirling  in 

command. 
Sturt's  overland  journey  to  the  south.— Rising  of  convicts  near 

Bathurst. — The   Bushrangors  Act  passed  through  all   its 

stages  in  one  day. 
Explorations  by  Sturt. 
Sturt  discovers  Lake  Alexandrina. 
Logan  murdered  by  con  nets. — Captain  Clunie  succeeds  to  the 

administration  of  the  settlement. 
Commission  to  inquire  into  condition  of  natives.— ^jreoige  Robin- 
son imdertakes  to  secure  the  submission  of  surviving  blacks. 

—The  Black  Line. 
Constitution  of  first  Executive  Council. 
Governor  Darlinff  superseded  by  Sir  Kiohard  Bourke. — Lord 

Ripon*s  Land  Regulations.-— Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  explora- 
tions to  the  north  of  Liverpool  Plains. 
Wakefield's  first  colonisation  committee  formed. — Captain  Collet 

Barker  killed  by  blacks  at  St.  Vincent's  Gulf. 
Minimum  price  of  land  fixed  at  5s.  per  acre  by  Lord  Ripoo's 

regulations. 
Route    from    Perth    to    King  George^s  Sound  discovered    by 

Bannister. — Lord  Ripon's  land  r<*gulations.  ^ 

Captain  Irwin  undertakes  the  Administration  of  the  Settlement. 
Captain  Richard  Daniell  suooeeds  Captain  Irwin. 
Trouble  at  Norfolk  Island. 

Settlement  of  the  brothers  Henty  at  Portland  Bay. 
South  Australian  Association  founded. — ^The  South  Australian 

Act  passed. 
The  Battle    of    "  Piniarrah."— Sir   James   Stirling  appointed 

Governor,  with  full  rank. 
Mitchell,  on  his  second  expedition,  establishes  the  depAt  of 

Fort  Bourke  on  the  Darling. 
Expeditions  of  Batman  and  Fawkner  to  Port  Phillip. 
Captain  Fyans  succeeds  Captain  Clunie. — ^First   ship   entera 

Moreton  Bay. 
Native  settlement  formed  at  Flinders'  Island. 
The  Western   Australian    Association   formed    in   London. — 

Memorial  against  Lord  Ripon's  regulations  addressed  to 

the  British  Government. 
Mitchell  explores  the  South. — Squatting  fomally  reoogniaed. 
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a3» 


1836 


S.A. 


QlcL 
Tas. 
1887    N.S.W. 

Vic 

S.A. 


1$3S 


Qld. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

N.8.W. 

Vic 
8.  A. 


Qld. 


1839  N.S.W. 

Vic 
W.A. 

1840  N.S.W. 


Vic 


S.A. 

Qld. 

Tas. 
18«W1  N.S.W. 
1841     N.S.W. 
8.  A. 


Qld. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


Proclainatioii  of  Port  Phillip  Dtstriot  as  open  for  settlement. — 

Oaptain  W.  Lonsdale  first  Resident  Magistrate.— Sir  Thoma» 

MitoheU  discovers  "Australia  Felix/' 
Founding  of  Soath  Australia,  with  Captain  Hindmarsh  as  first 

Ckyvemor. 
Visit  of  Backhouse  and  Walker. 
GoTemor  Arthur  recalled. 
Governor  Bourke  resigns. — Select  CSommittee  on  Transportation 

appointed  in  Loudon. 
Sites  of  Melbourne  and  Williamstown  laid  out  by  Governor 

Bourke. — First  sale  of  land. 
First  newspaper  published  in  the  colony. — Evre  drives  a  mob  of 

oattle  from  New  South  Wales  to  Adelaide. 
Major  Cotton  supersedes  Captain  Fyans. 
The  Governorship  assumed  by  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Explorations  by  Grey  and  Lushington  in  the  uorth-weet. 
Discontinuance  of  the  assignment  system. — Arrival  of  Governor 

Gipps. — Speculative  mania  sets  in. 
First  census  of  the  settlement  (population,  S,511). 
Governor  Hindmarsh,  reoaUed,  issnooeeded  by  Colonel  Gawler. — 

Cattle  brought  overland  from  New  South  Wales,  along  the 

Murray  route,  by  Hawden  and  Bonney. 
Abolition  of  assignment  system. — Explorations  of  the  Petries. — 

Lieutenant  Gravatt  succeeds  Major  Cotton,  and  a  little  later 

gives  place  to  Lieutenant  Gorman. 
Execution  of  seven  stockmen  for  participation  in  a  massacre  of 

blacks. — Count  Stizeleoki  finds  traces  of  gold  near  Hartley. 
Appointment  of  Superintendent  La  Trobe. — First   wool  ship 

leaves  for  EngUnd. 
Governor  Stirling  succeeded   by  John   Hutt. — Grey's  second 

exploring  exj^ition  in  the  north. 
Abolition  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales. — Important 

Land  Regulations  (proceeds  of  land  sales  to  be  regarded  a» 

a  Trust  tor  the  benefit  of  the  colony  which  produces  them, 

and  to  be  expanded  in  the  maintenance  of  its  public  works, 

and  the  encoura^ment  of  immigration). 
First  Land  Regulations;    soon    nullified    at  Port  Phillip  b}" 

Gipps. — The  northern  boundarv  of  the  Port  Phillip  District 

fixed  at  the  Murrumbidgee. — Exploration  of  Gippsland  hy 

Angus  McMillan. — Port  Phillip  petitions  for  separation. 
Eyre  starts  on  his  overland  journey  from  Adelaide  to  King 

George's  Sound. — Wreck  of  the  "  Maria,''  and  murder  of 

the  survivors  by  the  blacks. 
Suspension  of  transportation. — Break-up  of  the  Penal  Settle* 

meat  at  Moreton  Bay. — Leslie  takes  up  runs  on  the  Darling 

Downs  — Murder  of  Surveyor  Stapleton  and  his  assistants. 
Assignment  ceases. 
Depression  of  varying  intensity. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  finds  grains  of  alluvial  gold  near  Bathurst. 
Gawler  recalled  in  disgrace  and  succeeded  by  Captain  George 

Grey. — OalenA  dtMOvered  in  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges* — 

Hostilities  with  natives  on  the  Murray. 
Explorations  by  the  Russells. 
Transportation,  which  had  been  disooatinued  for  some  time,  now 

renewed  on  a  lar^  scale. 
Eyre  completes  his  journey  overland  from  Adelaide  to  King 

George's  Sound. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


1842     N.S.W. 
Vic. 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 


1843  N.S.W, 

8.  A. 
Q'ld. 
Tas. 

1844  Vic. 

S.A. 

iQld. 

Tag. 

1845  N.S.W. 

8.  A, 


Q'ld. 
Tas. 

1846     N.S.W. 


S.A. 
Qld. 


Tu. 
W.A. 


1847 


1848 


N.S.W. 
Qld. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


N.S.W. 
Vic. 
S.A. 


First  Representative  Constitution.— Crown  Land  Sales  Act 
(Imperial). — Disaffeotion  among  the  natives. 

Representation  sranted,  to  the  extent  of  six  memherp. — Incor- 
poration of  Melbonme. 

Discovery  of  Kapunda  Copper  Mines. — The  Sonth  Australian 
Act. 

Gipps  visits  Brisbane,  and  orders  that  the  width  of  streets  he 
reduced  in  subsequent  surveys. — Proclamation  of  free  settle- 
ment at  Moreton  Bay. — First  open  sale  of  land. — ^Appoint- 
ment of  a  Police  Magistrate. 

Financial  crisis  marked  by  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Australia. 

Collapse  of  the  Adelaide  City  CounciL 

Moreton  Bay  granted  Legislative  Representation. 

Governor  Franklin  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Eardlev 
Eardley-Wilmot. 

Great  flood  on  the  Yarra.— John  Dunmore  Lang's  resolution  in 
favour  of  separation. 

Sturt's  last  expeditions  inland. 

Leichhardt's  expedition  from  Darling  Downs  to  Port  Essington. 

Explorations  of  Kentish  in  the  north-west. 

Mitcheirs  explorations  on  the  Barcoo. 

Grey  transferred  to  New  Zealand,  the  government  assumed  by 
Colonel  Frederic  Holt  Robe. — Discovery  of  the  Burra  Copper 
Mines. 

Explorations  of  Mitchell  and  Kennedy. 

Price's  Norfolk  Island  Pandemonium  broken  up. — Resignation 
of  the**  Patriotic  Six." 

Governor  Gipps  is  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy. — 
Gladstone  proposes  to  revive  transportation  to  New  Soutii 
Wales. 

Proclamation  of  North  Austi-alia. — State  grants  made  to  certain 
religious  bodies. — Expedition  and  death  of  Horrocks. 

The  founding  of  ** Gladstone,"  an  ** exile'*  settlement  at  Port 
Curtis. — Explorations  by  Leichhardt. — Moreton  Bay  de- 
clared a  port  of  entry. 

Governor  Wiimot  recalled  by  Gladstone. 

Reports  on  immigration  despatched  to  the  British  Government. — 
Lieut. -CoL  Andrew  Clarke  assumes  office  as  Grovemor. — 
Explorations  by  the  brothers  (Ttegory. 

Crown  Land  Leases  Act. — Lady  Fitzroy  killed  in  a  carriage 
accident. 

The  S.S.  **  Sovereign  "  wrecked  on  Moreton  Island. — Explora- 
tions by  Burnett  and  Kennedy. 

Sir  William  Denison  assumes  ofBce  as  GSovemor. — Reinstatement 
of  the  '*  Patriotic  Six." — Removal  of  the  surviving  blacks, 
44  in  number,  from  Flinders  IsUmd  to  Oyster  Cove. 

Death  of  Governor  Clarke,  whose  place  is  taken  by  Lieut -Col. 
Irwin. 

Crown  Land  Leases  Act. — Earl  Grey  suggests  the  formation  of 
an  Assembly,  in  which  all  the  AustriJian  colonies  should  be 
represented. 

Attempts  to  revive  transportation  and  assignment. — The  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Earl  Grey  returned  as  the  Melbourne  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council. 

Governor  Robe  makes  a  srant  of  land  as  site  for  an  Anglican 
Cathedral. — Recall  of  Robe,  whose  place  is  taken  by  Sir 
Henry  Fox  Yoimg. 
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1848        QTd. 


Tos. 


1849 


W.A. 

N.S.W. 
Vic 

S.A. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 

W.A. 


1850     N.S.W, 


Vic. 


S. 


1851 


N^.S.W. 
Vic. 

S.A. 


Qld, 


1852      N.S.TV. 
Vic. 

S.A. 

Qld. 

Tos. 


1853      N.S-W. 

Vic. 
Qld. 

Taa. 


Last  jonrney  of  Ludwig  Leichhardt.— Kennedy  speared  by  the 
blacks. — Chiifcse  imported  as  shepherds. — The  Fortitude 
incident. 

Unavailing  protests  against  the  landing  of  convicts  from  the 
"RatcUffe." 

Captain  Charles  Fitzgerald,  R.N.,  assumes  office  as  Qovemor. — 
Governor  Fitzgerald  wounded  by  the  blacks. 

The  *'  Hashemy  "  incident. 

Public  indignation  at  the  arrival  of  the  '*  Randolphe  *'  with 
convicts. 

Revocation  of  the  North  Australian  proclamation. 

Convicts  per  '*  Hashemy "  assigned  to  squatters  on  the  Barling 
Downs. 

Convicts  to  the  number  of  1,860  landed  in  accordance  with  Earl 
Grey*s  probation  scheme. 

Commencement  of  transportation  to  Western  Australia. 

A  suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a  General  Assembly  of  Aus- 
tralia made  In  the  report  of  a  Privy  Council  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Plantations. 

Final  abolition  of  transportation. — Passing  of  the  Australian 
Government  Act. — ^ew  South  Wales  loses  her  southern 
province  by  separation. —First  sod  of  the  first  Australian 
railway  turned  at  Sydney. 

The  Constitution  Act. — The  Murray  fijced  upon  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Victoria. 

South  Australia  obtains  representative  government. 

First  discovery  of  coal  in  tne  colony. — Tasmania  obtains  repre- 
sentative government. 

Four  of  the  five  Australian  colonies  obtain  representative  govern- 
ment (Queensland  still  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales). 

Harffraves  discovers  payable  gold  near  &ithttrst. 

Black  Thursday  (6th  February). — Proclamation  of  Victoria  as  a 
separate  colony. — (jrold  discoveries. 

Depression;  withdrawal  of  specie  from  the  colony. — Abolition  of 
State  aid  to  religion. — The  Bullion  Act  passed. — Revival  of 
the  Adelaide  Corporation. 

First  direct  shipment  of  wool  to  England. — Agitation  for  separa- 
tion from  New  South  Wales. 

Efflux  of  population  to  the  gold-fields  of  '*the  other  side." 

Transfer  of  the  Customs  establishments  to  the  Colonial  Govern* 
ments. 

The  town  of  Gundagai  swept  away  by  a  flood  ;  77  lives  lost. 

Convicts  Prevention  Act  passed. — An  extra  regiment  brought 
from  England  to  keep  order. 

Return  of  prosperity. — A  steamer  ascends  the  Murray  to  the 
junction  of  the  Darling. 

Withdrawal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  towards  the 
gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

First  Elective  Council  meets  and  passes  a  resolution  against 
transportation. — Gold  discoverea  at  Fingal  and  Tower  Hill 
Creek. 

Transfer  of  the  Australian  gold  revenue  to  the  colonial  exchequer. 

Universitv  of  Sydney  opened. — ^Arrival  of  the  first  mail  steamer 
from  ESngkuid. 

Discontent  on  the  gold-fields. 

Moreton  Bay  declared  a  residency,  with  Captain  Wickham  aa 
first  (government  Resident. 

Abolition  of  transportation. 
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CHBOirOLOatCAt  TABLS 


1858 
1854 

N.S.W. 
Vic. 

S.A. 
Tas. 

1855 

n!s."w. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

Q'ld. 

Taft. 

W.A. 


1856 

Vic. 
Q'ld. 

Ta«. 

W.A. 

1857 

N.S.VV. 

Vic. 

S.A. 
Q'ld. 

1858     N.S.W. 

Vic. 
S.A. 
Qld. 


Tas. 
ia'>8'61     S.A. 
1859     N.S.W. 


Establishment  of  colonial  mmts. 

War  scare  and  volunteer  movement. 

Govenior  La  Trobe  retires  and  is  snoceeded  by  Sir  Charles 
Hotham. — The  Eureka  Stockade  rebellion. 

Departure  of  Sir  Henry  Young. 

Departure  of  Governor  Denison. 

Creation  of  a  separate  Colonial  Office. 

Opening  of  the  first  Australian  railway. — Governor  Fitzroy  is 
succeeded  by  Sir  William  Denison  — Norfolk  Island  cleared 
for  the  Pitcairn  Islanders. — New  scheme  for  the  government 
of  the  gold-fields. — Introduction  of  responsible  government. 

Reforms  on  the  gold  fields. — Introduction  of  responmble  govern- 
ment.— Death  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham. 

Sir  Richard  Graves  Macdonnell  assumes  office  as  Governor. — 
Introduction  of  responsible  government. 

Gregory's  search  for  Leichliardt. — First  navigation  of  the  Fitzro}- 
River. 

Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox  Young  snoceeds  to  the  Government. — 
The  Hampton  Case. — £25,000  contributed  to  a  fund  in  aid  of 
English  sufferers  by  the  Crimean  War. — Introduction  of 
responsible  government. 

Governor  Fitzgerald  succeeded  by  Arthur  Edward  Kennedy. 

New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  are 
granted  responsible  government. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly  assnmes  office  as  Governor. 

Grounding  of  the  **Pha*be  Dunbar"  on  Stradbroke  Island. — 
Mur&rs  by  the  blacks. 

Opening  of  the  first  Parliament. — ^The  name  Van  Diemen's  Land 
f  oimally  replaced  by  Tasmania. 

A.  C.  Grregory's  expedition  in  search  of  Leichhardt.— A  Select 
Committee  appointed  in  New  South  Wales  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  legislation  on  matters  of  common  interest. 

Serious  floods. — Wrecks  of  the  *^ Duncan  Dunbar"  (119  lives 
lost),  and  the  *' Catherine  Adamson*'  (21  lives  lost)  at 
Sydney  Heads. 

Death,  by  carriage  accident,  of  Lady  Barkly.  —  Abolition  of 
property  qualification  for  meml>ers  of  the  Assembly. — 
iTniversal  manhood  suffrage  established. 

Babbage  and  W^arburton  explore  northwards. 

Establishment  of  Supreme  Court  sittinss. — Garbutt  tells  his  tale 
of  Leichhardt's  detention  in  the  mterior. — A  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  Victoria  to  consider  best  means  of 
leffislation  on  matters  of  common  Australian  interest. — 
Wentworth's  draft  Bill  trith  proposal  for  a  General  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Elstablishment  of  manhood  Suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot. — Tele- 
sraphic  communication  established  between  Sydney  and 
Melbonme. 

Trial  of  rebel  leaders. — The  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly 
raised  to  78. 

Torrens*  Real  Property  Act  passed.— Series  of  exploring  expedi- 
tions begun  by  Stuart. 

Brisbane  declared  a  municipality. — Diioovery  of  gold.^The 
Canoona  Rush. — Exploration  by  Landsborough  and  Dal- 
rymple. 
Establishment  of  a  State  syatem  of  Public  Instruction. 
Series  of  exploring  expeditions  bv  John  McDouall  Stuart. 
The  Northern  Province  separated. 
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ISn      QOcL 


1S60 


Utt 


Tas. 

N.&W. 

Vic. 

aA. 


&A. 


T«8. 

W.A. 

•  •  •  .  •  • 


PKodammtion  of  Qneenslaiid  m  a  npamte  Culony  with  retpoa- 
BiUe  government. — Sir  Qeorge  Bowen  appointed  Governor. 

State  aid  to  religion  abolished.— ^Int  aubmarme  cable  laid  from 
Ciitmlar  H«ul  to  Cape  Otway. 

Diaaatroua  floods  at  Shoal  haven  and  Araluen. 

Burke  and  Wills  start  on  their  joomey  of  exploration. 

The  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  oopper  discoveries. 

BoFwen  fumided.—  Withdrawal  of  State  aid  to  religion. 

Governor  Denison  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Youoff. — ^Anti-Chinese 
note  at  Lambing  Flat. — John  Robertson^  Land  Acts. — 
Constitutional  Crisis. — Regulation  and  restriction  of  Chinese 
immigration. 

Mr.  Jastioe  Boothby  claims  to  be  the  only  legally  appolttted 
Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Burke  and  Wills  perish  in  the  Great  Stony  Desert ;  dispatch 
of  expeditions  to  search  for  their  remains. — Laws  made  for 
the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  for  municipal  government. — 
First  census  taken.— First  despatch  of  a  teiesraphic  message 
in  the  oolony. — First  State  trial  (Regina  v.  Pugh)  results  m 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant  establishing  the  right  of  free 
diacussion.  —  A  military  station  estabushed  on  Albany 
Island. 

Governor  Sir  Henry  Young  succeeded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Gore- 
Browne. 

ExploratioDS  of  F.  Gregory  in  the  North* west — Pearling  grounda 
diaoovered. 

Conference  at  Melbourne  to  secure  uniformity  in  collection  and 
oompilatioQ  of  the  Annual  Statistics  of  tha  Australian 
Colonies. 

Darinff  raid  on  the  Lachlan  gold  escort  (£14,000  carried  off). — 
Aoolition  of  State  aid  to  religion. 

Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  Land  Act. 

Sir  Richard  Macdonnell  departs.— Stuart  oroaaes  the  continent 
from  south  to  north. — ^Sir  Dominick  Daly  assumes  ofhco  as 
Governor. 

McKinlay's  explorations. — Severe  floods  on  the  Fitcroy  River. 

Governor  Kennedy  succeeded  by  John  S.  Hampton. — Formation 
of  the  first  Legislative  Council. 

The  outlaw  Gilbert  and  his  confederates  rob  a  jeweller's  shop  in 
Bathurst,  and  bold  up  the  town  of  Canowindra  for  three 
days. — Initiation  of  the  Biverina  district  dispute. 

Vic.      Retirement  of  Governor  Barkly,  who  is  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles 

Darling. 
S.A.      Sooth  Australia  takea  over  the  Northern  Territory. 

Qld.      Extension  of  the  north-weat  boundary. — Queensland  Bank  Act 

paaaed. 
Interofdonial  Conference  held  at  Melbourne. 

1864    N.S.W.  Frequent  outrages  by  bushrangers. 

Qld.      First  railway  bernn  in  the  colony. — First  sugar  manufactured 
from  Queensland  cane. 
1S64-0      Tas.      First  successful  shipment  of  salmon  ova  from  England. 

l^       Qld.     First  railway  opened. — Financial  depression. 

Tas.      Act  passed  to  facilitate  release  and  transfer  of  real  estate. 

W.A.     pBtitkin  to  the  L^slative  Council  urging  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  to  establish  repyeaontative  government. 
1S66    K.8.W.  iPMsage  of  UMPobUoSehoola'Atftol  (Sir)  Henry  Pltrices. 


1982    N.S.W. 
Vic 

aA. 


Qld. 
W.A. 

iS63    N.8.W 
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1866        Vic. 


1867 


1868 


1860 


1870 


1871 


1872 


S.A. 

Q'ld. 

N.SW. 

Vic. 

S.A. 


Qld. 

N.S.W. 


Vic. 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 


Tas. 

W.A. 
N.8.W. 

Vic. 

8.A. 
Taa. 

W.A. 

N.S.W, 

S.A. 

Tas. 

W.A. 


Vic. 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 


Tas. 

W.A. 
N.S.W. 

S.A. 


Q'ld. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


Political  deadlock. — Governor  Darling  recalled  and  replaoed  by 
the  Right  Hon.  F.  H.  T.  Mannera-Sutton  (afterwards  Vis- 
count Canterbury). 

Introduction  of  camels  for  purpofies  of  exploration,  etc. 

Financial  crisis. — Hume's  search  for  Leiohhardt. 

Departure  of  Sir  John  Y'oung. 

Import  duty  imposed  on  a  number  of  articles  with  the  purpose 
of  affording  protection  to  home  industries. 

The  Governor  and  Executive  Council  investigate  charges  against 
Mr.  Justice  Boothby  and  remove  him  from  the  bench. — 
Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Rich  ffold  discoveries  at  Gympie. 

Lord  Belmore  takes  office  as  Governor. — Attempt  to  assassinate 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  Clontarf. — ^Treason  Felony  Act 
nassed. 

Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Death  of  Sir  Dominick  Daly. 

Departure  of  Governor  Bowen. — Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh.— Act  passed  to  regulate  Island  Labour  trsffie. — 
Colonel  S.  W.  Blackall  suo^eds  to  the  Government. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  turns  the  first  sod  of  the  first  Tasmanian 
railway. — Governor  Gore- Browne's  term  of  office  expires. 

Departure  of  Governor  Hampton. — Transportation  cesses. 

Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  existence  of  alleged 
conspiracy  for  treason  and  murder. 

Reduction  of  the  property  qualification  of  members  and  electors 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Sir  James  Fergusson  assumes  office  as  Governor. 

Governor  Grore-Browne  departs  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles 
du  Cane. — State  aid  to  relioion  finally  abolished. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Frederick  Weld  assumes  office  as  Governor. 
— First  explorations  of  John  Forrest. 

Intercolonial  Exhibition  held  at  Sydney  to  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Cook's  landing. 

The  trans-contmental  telegraph  started. 

Ameodment  of  the  CTonstitution. 

Grant  of  representative  government  to  Western  Australia. — 
John  Forrest  explores  from  Albany  to  Port  Lincoln. 

Int<ercolonial  Congress  held  at  Melbourne. 

Increase  of  import  duties. 

Death  of  Lady  Edith  Ferffusson. 

Death  of  Governor  Blackall. — The  Marquis  of  Normanby  assumes 
office  as  Governor. 

The  Queensland  National  Bank  founded. 

Discovery  of  Mount  Bischoff  tin  mines,  and  other  valuable 
mineral  discoveries. 

Further  explorations  by  Forrest. 

Lord  Belmore  succeeded  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. — ^Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Sydney. — Death  of  Wentworth. 

Submarine  cable  laid  from  Singapore  to  Port  Dan^'in. — Comple- 
tion of  trans-continental  telegraph  line. — Strangway's  Act 
passed. 

Discovery  of  tin  at  Stanthorpe,  copper  at  Mt.  Perrv,  and  coal  at 
Wide  Bay. — Discovery  of  the  FaJmer  gold-field. 

Launceston  and  Western  Railway  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment.— Completion  of  direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  England. 

Land  Act  passed  to  encourage  small  settlers  and  immigrants. 
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1873 


Vic 

S.A. 
W.A. 


1.^74 


1S75 


N.S  W. 

KA. 

Q'W. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

S.A. 


Qld. 


Tas. 
W.A. 


K6 


IS77 


N.S.W. 
>  ic. 

Tas. 

W.A. 
Vic. 
S.A- 


1*78 


1S79 


1480 


Old. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

N.S  W. 
Vic- 

S.A. 


Qld. 
•W.A. 

SAW. 


Vic. 
li-S-W. 

Vic 
Tas. 


j  I>«parttt»  of  Viacount  C«itf^ri)ury.^SirO«orae  Bowen  assumee 
office  M  Governor,— lilducation  Act  pMsed. 

<  Ooversor  Air  Jamec  Fergusaon  sucoeeded  by  Mc.  (aftervards  Sir) 

Anthony  Idaagrave. 
Colonel  Warbartoa  ero«ses  from  the  trana-contiuental  telegraph 

liae  to  the  head  of  the  De  Grey  River. 
Australian  Customs  Duties  Act  paseed. 
Triennial  Parliamenta  Act  poased. 
The  Boucaut  Policy  first  advocated. 

Dalrympile  extends  his  researches  on  tiie  north-eastern  seaboard. 
l>epartare  of  Governor- Du  Cane. 
Explorations  of  E.  Giles. — Departore  of  Governor  Weld. 

Wreck  of  the  "Gothenburg,"  involving  the  death  of  Judge 
Wearing  and  other  well-known  Adelaide  citizens. — Sudden 
death  of  i$ir  Richard  Hanson. — Education  A.ct  passed. — 
Explorations  by  Giles,  Gosse,  and  Warburton. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  W.  W.  Cairns  succeeds  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby  in  the  Government. — The  Port  Albany  Settle- 
ment transferred  to  Thursday  Island. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Weld  assumes  the  Government. 

Arrival  of  Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson  to  assume 
office  as  Governor.  ~  John  and  Alexander  Forrest  cross  the 
colony  from  west  to  east. 

Intercolonial  conference  at  Hobart  to  seoure  uniformity  of 
statistical  collection  and  compilation. 

Completion  of  telegraphic  cable  between  Sydney  and  Wellington. 

Number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  increased  to 
eighty-six. 

Railway  opened  from  Hobart  to  Laanceston. — Death  of 
Truganini,  the  last  Tasmanian  black. 

Giles  crosses  the  colony  from  east  to  west. 

Deadlock  on  the  question  of  payment  of  members. 

Governor  Musgrave  succeed^  by  Sir  W.  W.  Cairns. — Inaugu- 
ration of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Adelaide. — 
Resignation  of  Governor  Cairns  after  two  months  of 
government. — Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois  appointed  Governor. — 
Oomplettoa  of  the  telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Perth. 

Sir  Arthur  Kennedy  appointed  Governor. 

Discoveries  of  sold. 

Governor  Sir  vVilliam  Robinson  succeeded  by  Sir  Harry  St. 
George  Ord. 

Unveiling  of  Woolner's  Statue  of  Captain  Cook  in  Sydney. 

"  Black  Wednesday  "  ;  wholesale  dismissal  of  civil  servants. — 
Recall  of  Sir  George  Bo  wen. 

New    Crown    Lands    Act. — Founding    of    the    University    of 
Adelaide. — Rifle  Companies  Act  passed. — First  sod  of  the 
Trans-continental  Railway  turned  by  Sir  William  Jervois. 
I  Restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 

Agitation  for  self-government. 

Bir  Hercules  Robioson  Mcceeded  in  the  Government  by  Lord 
Loftua.— Electoral  Act,  1879,  passed.— International  Exhi- 
bition held  at  the  Garden  Palaue^  Sydney. 

The  Harris  of  Kormaoby  assumes  o^ce  as  Governor. 

.PnbUc  IjMiiroctioii  Actt  abolishes  State  aid  to  denominational 

«d«flttion. 
4a  IhAmimMaoimI  £xhibiti«»i)  b^ld  in  Melboocne. 
Governor  W^  •ncceeded  by  Sir  J.  H.  LeCroy. 
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1881 


1882 
1883 


1884 


1886 


ISSI 


W.  A.    I  Departure  of  Sir  Harry  Ord.— Sir  ^Yi^iam  Robinson  enters  upon 
his  second  term  of  office  as  Grovemor. 

Federal  Conference  at  M  elboume  and  Sydney. 

K.S.  W.  I  Further  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 
Vic.      Further  reduction  of  property  qoalification  of  members  and 
electors  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  increase  in  number 
of  members. 


Tas. 


N.S.W. 

S.A. 
N.S.W. 
Vic. 
S.A. 
Qld. 


Tas. 
W.A. 


N.S.W 
Vic. 

W.A. 


1885     N.S.W. 


Q'ld. 

Tas. 

W.A. 


N.S.W. 
QUd. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


N.S.W. 
S.A. 

Tas. 
W.A. 


1888     N.S.W 

Vic. 
Q'ld. 

W.A. 


Governor  Lefroy  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Cumine  Strahan. 
Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince  Georite  of  Wales  visit  Australia. 
Fir»t  simultaneous  census  of  the  Australasian  colonies. 
Destruction  by  fire  of  the  Garden  Palace. — Death  of  the  |>oet 

Henry  Kendall. 
Departure  of  Sir  William  Jervois. 
Discovery  of  silver  at  Broken  Hill. 
Completion  of  railway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
Sir  William  Robinson  appointed  Governor. 
Annexstion  of  New  Guinea  (repudiated  by  British  Government). 
— Departure  of  Governor  Kenned}*,  whose  place  is  taken  by 
Sir  Anthony  Musgrave. 
Period  of  rash  mining  speculations. 
Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome  appointed  Governor. 
Federal  Couference  held  at  Sydney. 

Lflnd  Act  passed,  invohing  restriction  of  sales  by  auction,  &c. 
Sir  Heniy  Loch  succeeds  LK>rd  Normanby  in  the  Government. — 

Appointment  of  the  Public  Service  Board. 
Explorations  by  Harry  Stockdale. 
A  Federation  Bill  passed  in  Victoria. — A  similar  Bill  rejected 

in  New  South  Wales. 
Military  contingent  sent  to  take  part  in  the  Soudan  Campaign. — 
,  Opening  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver  mines. — Governor  Loftus 
*  succeeded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Carrington. 
Agitation  for  a  division  of  the  colony. 
Mount  Zeehan  silver-lead  mines  discovered. 
New  Land  Act  passed. 

Formation  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Australia. 
Industrial  depression. 
Discovery  of  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine. 
Gold  and  copper  discovered  at  Mount  Lyell. — Retirement  of  Sir 

George  Strahan. — Extension  of  the  franchise. 
Agitation  for  self -government. 
The  Federal  Council  meets  at  Hobart. 
The  BuUi  mining  disaster. 
The  English  Government  claims  £15,516  as  interest  on  an  old 

loan. — Adelaide  Jubilee  International  Exhibition. 
Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton  assumes  office  as  Governor. 
Severe  hurricane. — Gold  discovered  at  Yilgarn. 
Australasian  Conference  in  London. — Australasian  Naval  Defence 

Force  Act  passed. 
Much  damage  done  by  bush  fires. — Centennial  celebrations. — 

Drastic  legislation  against  Chinese  immigration  (imposition 

of  a  poll  tax  of  .-£100).— Strike  of  colliers  at  Newcastle. 
International  Exhibition  at  Melbourne. — Number  of  members 

increased  in  both  Houses. 
Death  of  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave. — Sir  Henry  Wy lie-Norman 

assumes  office  as  Governor. — Railway  communication  openefl 

between  Brisbane  and  Sydney. — Floods  at  Rockhampton. 
Telegraphic  communication  opened  between  Perth  and  Derby.  — 

Explorations  of  Ernest  Favenc. 
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1HS8 


1S(U 


i^> 


i^^ 


N.S.W. 
Vic, 
S.A. 

W.A. 


KK)     N.S.W 


Vic. 
S.A. 


Tas. 
W.A. 


>.!      N.S.^V 


-J^2      X.S.W 

Vic- 
Qld. 


Tas. 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'ld. 
Tas. 


N.S.W, 
S.A. 

Q'ld. 


x.s.w 

S.A. 
Q'ld. 

s.'aI 

Q'ld. 


)  Centenary  of  first  settlement  in  Australia. — Conference  of  Aus> 

I  tralian  Ministers  at  Sydney  to  consider  the  question  of 

,  Chinese  immigration.— Imperial  Defence  Act  passed* 

'  Destructive  floods. 

'<  Sir  Henry  Loch  succeeded  by  Lord  Hopetoun. 

I  Governor  Sir  W.   C.   F.   Robinson  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 

j  Kintore. 

,  New  Constitution  framed. — Opening  of  the  eastern  railway. — 

Discovery  of  the  Pilbarra  gold-ficJd. — Departure  of  Governor 

Browne. 
Report  of  Imperial  Commission  on  Australian  Land  Defeuces. 
Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament. — Strike  at  Broken  Hill. — 

Maritime  and  other  strikes. — Severe  bush  fires. — Departure 

of  Lord  Carrington. 
Local  Government  Bill  passed. 
Land  Act  passed,  fixing  the  minimum  price  of  country  land  at 

58.  per  acre. 
Wreck  of  the  "QuetU"  (146  lives  lost). —Extensive  floods,  and 

terrible  hurricanes. — Industrial  crisis. 
'  Establishment  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Tasmania, 
j  Granting  of    responsible  government. — Sir   William    Robinson 
I  enters  on  his  third  term  of  ofiice. 

Federal  Conference  held  at  Melbourne. 
Lord  Jersey  assumes  ofiice  as  Governor. — Thirty-five  Labour 

Members  returned  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Federal  Convention  called  in  Sydney. — The  Colonial  Premiers 

meet  at  the  New  South  Wales  Colonial  Secretary's  office. 
Strike  at  Broken  Hill. — Temporary  run  on  the  Government 

Savings  Bank. 
Suspension  of  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
Constitution  Act  passed,  whereby  Queensland  is  divided  into 

two  provinces. — Pacific  Labourers  Extension  Act  passed. 
Departure  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton. 
Discovery  of  Bayley's  Reward  at  Coolgardie. 
Sir  Robert  Duft"  succeeds  Lord  Jersey. — The  "  Royal  Tar  "  sails 

with  the  first  New  Australian  colonists. 
LAnd  Act  passed  ,  providing  for  village  settlements,  homestead 

associations,  and  labour  colonies. 
Terrific  storms  and  floods. —  First  departures  for  New  Australia. 
I  Viscount  Gormanston  takes  office  as  Governor. 
The  Corowa  Conference. — Banking  crisis  in  Eastern  States. 
Further  Land  l^slation. 
Adult  Suffrage  Bill  receives  Royal  Assent. 

\  Disturbances  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  over  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Bill. — Payment  of  Members  Bill  rejected. 
.  Serious  industrial  troubles. 
'  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Duff. — Viscount  Hampden  tikes  office  as 

Governor. — Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895  passed. 
The  £Arl  of  Kintore  is  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Sir  Thonuis 

Fowell  Buxton. 
,  Departure  of  Sir  Henry  Norman. — Disastrous  floods. 
Conference  of  Premiers  at  Hobart. 
Kfltablishment   of    the    State    Bank. — Floods   and    storms. — 

Franchise  exercised  by  women  in  South  Australia. — Depar- 
ture of  the  Calvert  expedition. 
L«ord  Laroington  assumes  office  as  Governor. — Sir  Henry  Norman 

appointed  Agent-General  for  Queensland.  — Gales  and  floods. 

— The  ferry-boat  "Pearl"  capsizes  at  Brisbane  (28  lives  lost). 
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1896 

W.A. 

JL897 

sVa! 

1897-98 

1898 

S.A, 

1899 

N.S.W 

S.A. 

1900 

N.S.W 

1901 

N.S.W 
Vic 

Q'ld. 

1902   :n.s.w. 

Vic. 
Qld. 
S.A. 

W.A. 

fas. 


Explorations  of  Wells  and  Carnegie. 

The  People's  Federal  Convention  held  at  Bathurst. 

Earthquake  and  hurricane  in  Korthem  Territory  ;  destruction  of 

the  town  of  Palmerston. — Floods  and  storms  at  Adelaide.— 

Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder. 
The  Federal  Convention  holds  sessions  at  Adelaide,  Sydney,  anil 

Melbourne. 
Resignation  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton. 
The  Federal  Bill  accepted  by  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  Soatb 

Australia,  but  rejected  by  N.  S.  Wales. 
€k)vemor  Hampden  succeeded  by  Earl  Beaochamp. 
The  Rt.   Hon.   Hallam  Baron  Tennyson  becomes  Goremar  of 

South  Australia. 
Conference  of  Premiers  at  Melbourne. — The  BefereDdum  :  the 

Bill  is  accepted  by  N.  S.  Wales,  Tasmania,  Queensland. 

Victoria,  and  S.  Australia. 
Departure  of  Lord  Beauchamp. 
The  Australian  Colonies  send  military  contingents  to  assist  tbe 

British  forces  asainst  the  Boer  Republics. — The   Federal 

Bill  receives  the  Koyal  Assent  (9th  July). — The  Honorable 

Edmund  Barton,  first  Federal  Prime  Mmister. 
Readjustment  of  industrial  conditions  in  many  quarters. 
Opening  of  the  Federal  Parliament  at  Melbourne. — Ejectioii  from 

the  State  Assembly  of  Mr.  Findley,  member  for  Melbourne, 

for  alleged  disloyalty. 
Departure  of  Lord  Lamington.  - 
Proclamation  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  Lord  Hopetonn 

first  Governor-General. — The  Federal  Parliament  opened  by 

the  Heir-Apparent  to  the  British  Crown,  the  Duke  of  Con.- 

wall  and  York,  who  visits  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth. 

— Contingents  sent  to  S.  Africa  and  to  China. 
Arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Holdsworth  Rawson,  K.C.B.,  the  new 

Governor. — Disastrous  explosion  at  Mount  Kembla  Colliery, 

lllawarra  District ;  95  miners  lost  their  lives.— Jubilee  of 

Sydney  University. 
Agitation    for    Parliamentary    Reform. — ^Mr.    Irvine    becomes- 

Premier. 
Arrival  of  Sir  Herbert  Charles  Chermside,  the  new  Governor. — 

Inland  mail  service  interrupted  for  a  time  by  drought. 
Reduction  of  members  of  Legislative  Assembly  from  64  to  42  and 

of  Legislative  Council  from  24  to  18.     Ministers  reduced' 

from  6  to  4.  ' 

Opening  of  pumping  station  at  Northam  in  connection   with 

Coolgardie  water  supply  scheme. — Departure  of  Governor 

Sir  Arthur  Lawley. 
Conference  of  State  Statisticians,  Attomeys-General,  and  Min- 
isters for  Agriculture. — Strong  protest  a^inst  Federal  action 

with  reference  to  letters  addressed  to  ''Tattersall  " 
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1642    •  Diecaveiy  of  New  Zealnnd  by  TasmaD. 

^69     Cook  arrives  at  Poverty  Bay. 

1770     Ue  Snrville  kidnaps  a  *'  rangatira  "  (Maori  chieftain.) 

IT73    '  Marian  da  Fresne  kiUed  and  eaten  by  the  Maoris. 

1173    I  Fumeaux  enters  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

1790    I  Chatham  Islands  discovered  by  Lieutenant  BrouRhton. 

1793     I>oabtle88  Bay  yistted  by  Lieutenant-Governor  King,  of  Norfolk  Island ; 

a  ransatira  and  a  tohunga  (Maori  priest)  kidnapped. 
1795    '  The  '*  Endeavour  "  sunk  in  Dusky  Sound. 
1**     Discovery  of  Antipodes  Island. 
IW     Discovery  of  the  Auckland  Isles. — The  "  Venus,"  with  a  crew  of  runaway 

convicts,  visits  the  East  Coast. 
19/7     Defeat  snflered  by  Hongi  and  the  Nga-Puhi  tribe  at  Kaipara. — Crew  of  a 

vessel  eaten  on  the  East  Coast. 
1^     The  Boyd  massfccre. 
\m   '  Discovery  of  Campbell  Island. 
l^U     Rev.   S.    Marsden  founds  a  mission  station  in    New  Zealand. — First 

introduction  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. — Appointment  of 

Magistrates  for  New  Zealand. 
1*15     Attempted  capture  of  the  "Trial"  and  the  "Brothers"  at  Kennedy  Bay. 
1^6     Two  ships  wrecked  and  their  crews  eaten. 
I^IS     Expedition  of  Hon^  and  Te  Morenga  to  East  Cape. 
1^19-20  Raid   on    Taranaki  and  Port  Nicnolson    by    Patone,   NenOi    and    Te 

Ranparaha. 
1S20     Hongi 's    trip    to    England. — Coromandel  visited    by   H.M.   Store-ship 
I        *' Coromandel."  —  Auckland    Harbour   entered    by   the    "  Fiince 

Regent." 
1S31     Fall  of  Mauinaina  Pa  (Auckland  Isthmus)  and  Te  Totara  Pa  (Thames)  to 

HoDffi- 
l^     Hooei  taKes  Matakitaki  Pa  (Waikato).— Baron  de  Thierry  attempts  to 

•  buy  land  at  Hokianga. 
^S23    Act  passed  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  South  Wales  Courts  to 

British  subjects  in  New  ISealand. — Capture  of  Mokoia  Pa  (Rotorua 

Lake)  by  Honffi. 
1^4     Pomare  takes  Te  Whetumatarau  Pa,  near  East  Cime. 
IS"^    I  Formation  of  Lord  Durham's  (unsuccessful)  New  Zealand  Association. — 

Uon{ri  defeats  Ngati-AVhatua  at  Te  Ikaaranganui  (Kaipjura). 
1^     Brief  settlement  at  Hauraki  Gulf. 

1^     Destruction  of  the  Whangaroa  mission  station  by  Hongi's  forces. 
1^3{     Death  of  Hongi  at  Whangaroa  from  wounds  received  at  Hokianga. 
^^^    Capture  of  brig  "  Hawes  "  by  Maoris  at  Whakataoe. 
1^    Battle  of    TaumaU-Wiwi  (near  Cambridge).— Fall    of   Kaiapohia    Pa 

(Canlerbary). — Battle  of  Kororareka  between  twoNga-Pnhi  tribes. — 

Maaaaere  at  Kaiapoi  and  death  of  Tama-i>hara-nui  at  the  hands  of 

Te  Rauparaha's  adherents. 
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1831 

1832 
1833 

1834 


1S35 

1836 
1837 

1838 
1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 

1843 

1844-5 

1844 

1845 


1S46 


1847 
1848 


1849 
1850 

1851 
1852 
1852-3 
1853 
1854 


Thirteen  chiefs  appeal  for  protection  to  the  English  Government. - 
Waikato  captures  Pukerangiora  Pa  (Waitarm). 

Repulse  of  Waikato  at  N^motu  Pa. 

Appointment  of  James  Busby  as  Resident  Magistrate  at  the  Bay  »r 
Islands. 

Battle  of  Haowheniia  and  Pakakutu  near  Otaki. — \Vreck  of  tiu 
"Harriet"  at  Cape  Egraont. — Shelling  of  Waimate  Pa  ncarOpunakt 
by  H. M.S.  ••  Alligator.'*  Thierry  announces  himself  the  Sovereign 
Chief  of  New  Zealand  and  defender  of  its  liberties. 

Formation  of  the  second  New  Zealand  Association. — Formation  of  a 
confederation  called  "  The  United  Tribes  of  Now  Zealand." — Ngari- 
Awa  tribes  take  possession  of  Chatham  Islands. 

Waikato  captures  Maketn  Pa  (Bay  of  Plenty). 

Lord  Durham  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  attempt  to  revive  the  New 
Zealand  Association. 

The  settlers  at  Kororareka  form  a  vigilance  committee. — Arrival 
at  Hokianga  of  Bishop  Pompallier  (K.C.). — Discovery  of  Peloras 
Sound  by  H.M.S.  "Pelorus." 

French  whaler  "Jean  Bart"  captured  by  Maoris  at  Chatham  Islands.— 
Founding  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  despatch  of  its  first 
colonising  expeditions. — New  Zealand  incorporated  with  New  South 
Wales,  and  Captain  Hobson  appointed  first  Lieutenant-Governor.— 
Battle  of  Kuititanga  (Otaki). 

First  appearance  of  a  steamer  in  New  Zealand  waters. — Arrivals  of  immi- 
grants at  Port  Nicholson. — Arrival  of  Captain  Hobson,  and  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  VVaitangi. — The  Queen's  sovereignty  proclaime^^l 
over  all  New  Zealand. — Auckland  founded. — The  Nantes-Bonlelai"^' 
Company  send  settlers  to  Akaroa. 

Auckland  proclaimed  the  seat  of  government. — Issue  of  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration to  the  New  Zealand  Company. — New  Zealand  proclainiel 
independent  of  New  South  Wales. 

Settlement  founded  at  Nelson. — Arrival  of  Bishop  Selwyn. — Death  of 
Governor  Hobson. 

The  Wairau  dispute.— Captain  Fitzroy  takes  office  as  Governor. 

Governor  Fitzroy  makes  wild  experiments  in  taxation. 

Hone  Heke  hews  down  the  flagstafi'  at  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Destruction  of  Kororareka  by  Heke. — Arrival  of  reinforcements  of  tnxip-- 
from  Sydney  and  Hobart. — Unsuccessful  attack  on  a  pa  at  Ohaeawae. 
— Recall  of  Governor  Fitzroy  and  appointment  of  Captain  George  Grey. 

Capture  of  Ruapekapeka  pa  (Bay  of  Islands)  and  conclusion  of  the  wai 
with  Heke. — Outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Hutt  Valley,  near 
Wellington. — Seizure  of  Te  Rauparaha  at  Porirua. — New  Zealand 
Government  Act  passed  (dividing  the  colony  into  two  provinces,  and 
granting  representative  institutions). — Te  Heu  Heu  overwhelme*! 
and  buried  by  a  land-slip. 

Minor  outbreak  at  Wanganui. — Arrival  of  the  New  Zealand  Fencibles. 

Sir  George  Grey  sworn  in  as  Govemor-in-Chief  over  the  islands  of  Xow 
Zealand  and  Governor  of  the  provinces  of  New  Ulster  and  New 
Munster. — Founding  of  Otago. — Severe  earthquake  at  Wellington. 

Incorporation  of  the  Canterbury  Association. 

Surrender  of  the  New  Zealand  Company's  Charter. — Founding  of  Canter* 
buiy. 

Final  dissolution  of  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

Discovery  of  gold  at  Coromandel. 

Third  Constitution  (division  of  the  colony  into  six  provinces). 

Boundaries  of  the  provinces  proclaimed. — Departure  of  Sir  George  Grey. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wynyard  assumes  administration  of  the  Gorern- 
ment. 
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llw    Severe  earthoaakes  on  both  sides  of  Cook  Strait. — Arrival  of  Governor 

T.  Gore  Browne. 
l!u6    Fonnation  of  a  Maori  league  against  land-selling. — Te  Whero  Whom 

proposed  as  king. 
ISj7    First  payable  gold-field  opened  at  Collingwood,  Province  of  Nelson. 

J85S    New  Provinces  Act  passed.— Te  Whero  Whero  (Potataa  I.)  proclaime<l 

I        King  of  the  Maoris. 
I5J9   jTe  Teira  offers  land  at  Waitara  for  sale  to  the  Government. 

1560  Hostilities  begun  against  Wiremu  Kinei    te  Rangitake. — Capture 

I  Waitara  Ri. — Engagements  at  Waireka  and  Puketakauere. — Defeat 
of  Ringi's  Waikato  allies  at  Mahoetahi. — Capture  of  Matarikorikc 
Pa. — Death  of  the  Maori  King  and  succession  of  his  son  Matutaera 
(Tawhaiao). 

i^I  Bepnlse  of  Maoris  by  Imperial  troops  at  Huirangi  redoubt. — Truce 
agreed  upon.— Gold  discoveries  at  Tuapeka  River,  Clutha,  &c. — 
Kecall  of  Governor  Browne. — Sir  George  Grey  enters  upon  his  second 
term  of  office  as  Governor. 

)962     First  Native  Lands  Act  passed. 

1363  Wreck  of  H.M.S.  "Orpheus"  on  Manukau  Bar  (181  lives  lost).— The 
Imperial  Grovemment  explicitly  relinquishes  control  over  the  adminis- 

I        tration  of  native  affairs. — Airaault  on  a  military  escort  at  Tata- 

'  raimaka. — Defeat  of  Maoris  at  Katikara. — Commencement  of 
Waikato  war  ;  action  at  Koheroa  (Auckland  district).— Capture  6f 

I  Rangiriri  Pa. — Railway  opened  from  Christchurch  to  Ferry  mead 
Junction. — New  Zealand  Settlements  Act  passed. — Occupation  of 

'        Ngarnawahia. 

1561  Engagement  with  the  Maoris  at  Mangapiko  River. — Defeat  of  Maoris 
I        at    Rangiaohia. — Capture   of   the   Orakau   Pa. — Kngagement  near 

Maketn  (Bay  of  Plenty). — Defeat  of  the  Rawhiti  tribes  by  the 
Arawa  friendlies. — Cameron's  repulse  at  the  Gate  Pa. — Repulse  of 
theHauhausat  Sentry  Hill  (Tarauaki). — Battle  of  Moutoa  (Wan- 
sanui)  and  defeat  of  Hauhaus  by  friendlies. — Defeat  of  Maoris  at  Te 
Kanga. — Discovery  of  gold  on  the  west  coast  of  Middle  Island. — 
Escape  of  Maori  prisoners  from  Kawau. — Wellington  chosen  as  the 

I        seat  of  Government.— Grey  confiscates  native  lands  in  Waikato. 
1S65    Submission  of  Maori  Chief  Wiremu  Tamihana  te  Waharoa. — Removal  of 
the  seat  of  Government  to  Wellington. — Murder  of  Volkner  by 

'  Hauhaus  under  Kereopa. — Murder  of  Fulloon  and  others  by 
Hauhaus  at  Whakataoe. — Capture  by  Grey  of  Wereroa  Pa,  near 

J  Wanganui.  —  Fraser  and  Te  Mokena  capture  Kairomiromi  Pa 
(Waiapu). — Proclamation  of  Peace. — .Murder  of  a  friendly  messenger 
by  Hauhaus  at  Kakaramea. — Defeat  of  rebel  natives  at  Wairoa. — 
Gold  discoveries  at  Hoki tika.  — Auckland  ask  s  for  separation.  — Native 
Rights  Act  and  Native  Lands  Act  passed. 
^^  Defeat  of  Maoris  at  Okotuku  Pa,  west  coast  of  North  Island. — Chute 
captures  Putahi  Pa  and  Otapawa  Pa. — Escape  of  prisoners  from  the 
hulk  at  Wellington. — Submission  of  Te  Hen  Heu  and  Herekiekie, 
of  Taupo. — Laying  of  the  Cook  Strait  submarine  cable. — Engage- 
ment of  Pungarehu. — Natives  defeated  at  Omaranui  and  Petsne 
(Hawke's  Bay). 

I^T     Admission  of  Maori  members  (4)  to  House  of  Representatives. 

l^s  Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  George  F,  Bowen. — Escape  of  Te  Kooti  from  the 
Chatham  Islands. — Maoris  attack  the  redoubt  at  Turuturn  Mokai. 
Encagements  at  Ngatu-o-te-manu. — Departure  from  New  Zealand  of 
BiuK>p  Selwyn. — Colonial  forces  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  at  Moturoa. 
Massacre  of  32  Europeans  at  Poverty  Bay. — Engagements  between 
Te  Kooti  and  the  friendlies  at  Patutahi  (Poverty  Bay  district). 
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1869 


1870 


1871 


1873 
1874 


1«75 
1876 

1877 

1878 
1879 


1880 
1881 

1882 

1883 

1885 
1836 

1S87 

18S9 

1890 

1891 

1802 


Defeat  Ma4  dispersal  of  Te  Kooti's  force  at  Ngalna  Pa  (Forerty  Bsy).— 
Murder  of  Rev.  John  Whitely  andotbersat  Wiiite  Cliifc. — A  foraging 
party  attacked  at  Karaha  Flat — ^Defeat  of  Titokowaru  at  Otauto.— - 
Outrages  by  Te  Kooti,  who  captures  Hobvka  Pa.-*FirBt  visit  t^) 
Welli»gton  of  the  Dnke  of  Edfnbiirgh. —Defeat  of  Te  Kooti  at 
Ahtkerem  Pa  and  Oamani  Teatigi  Pa. — riorreoder  of  Tairua  with  122 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Pakakofae  trite,  n&n  Wanganui.  — 
Sentence*  for  treason  passed  agftinst  Maori  priaesers. — Storming  of 
Ponrere  Pa  by  Lieut. -Colonel  McDonnell. 

Friendlies  under  Topia  and  Keepa  pursue  Te  Kooti  (Wanganui  River). — 
Captnre  of  Te  Kooti's  Pa  at  Tapapa  — Departnra  of  the  last  detach- 
ment  ol  Imperial  troops. — Crush ii'ir  defeat  of  Te  Kooti  at  Maraetahi . 
— Second  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  WeUin^too. — Act  passed 
to  establish  the  Univerrity  of  New  Zealand. —Land  Transfer  Act 
passed. 

Death  of  Tamati  Waka  Kene. — Capture  of  Kersipa  at  Napier. — First 
appointment  of  Rangatiraa  (2)  to  the  Legislative  Council  — Public 
Trust  Office  Act  passed. — Te  Kooti  takes  sanctuary  in  the  King 
country. 

Governor  Sir  George  Bowen  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Abolition  of  incarceration  for  debt. — Departure  of  Sir  James  Fergusson  ; 
the  Governorship  assumed  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. — Sir  George 
Grey  elected  to  the  Assembly  as  member  for  Auckland. 

Abolition  of  Provinces  Act  passea. 

Submarine  cable  completed  between  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales. 

Education  Act  passea  providing  for  the  free  and  oompuisory  education  of 
children. 

Sir  George  Grey's  first  land  tax  passed. 

Departure  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. — Land  dispute  with  Te  \f  hiti. — 
Sir  Hercules  Bobinsoo  assumes  office  as  Governor. — Arrest  and 
iraptisonment  of  180  natives,  who  had  been,  by  Te  Whiti's  ordern, 
ploughing  lands  occupied  by  Europeans. — Triennial  Parliaments  Act 
passed. — Act  passed  to  confer  the  sufirage  on  every  resident  adult 
male. 

Governor  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  succeeded  by  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon. 

S.S.  ''Tararua*^  wrecked  (1.^  lives  lost).— ^vere  earthquakes  in 
Wellington.— Arrest  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu. 

Departure  of  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon. — Assumption  of  the  Goveroment  by  Sir 
J.  Prendergast. 

Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois. — Proclamation  of  amnesty  to 
Maori  political  offenders. — Liberation  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu. 

Opening  of  New  Zealand  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Wellington. 

Volcanic  eruptions  at  Tarawera  (101  lives  lost). — Destruction  Of  famous; 
Pink  and  White  Terraces. 

Kermadec  Islands  annexed  to  New  2!ea!and.'- Australasian  Naval  Defence 
Act  passed. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow  succeeds  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois  in  the  Government. — 
Opening  of  South  Seas  exhibition,  Dunedin. 

First  election  of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  manhood  suffrage 
and  on  the  one  man  one  vote  principle. 

Labour  laws  :  Employers  Liability  Act,  1882  Amendment  Act ;  Truck 
Act. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow  succeeded  in  the  Government  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow. 
— Labour  laws:  Contractors  and  Workmen's  Lien  Act. — Passing  of 
the  first  Land  and  Income  Tax  Act. — Land  Act,  18W  (lease  in  per- 
petnity  without  revaluation  system  introduced ;  occupation  witb 
rii^ht  of  purchase ;  optional  method  of  selection  ;  small  farms  associ- 
ations). 
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1S94 


1996 


1807 

190O 
1901 


19G2 


Batik  Note  Issue  Act  passed. — The  Electoral  Act,  1893,  passed  conferring 

the  fraochise  on  women. — Success  of  the    prohibitionist  party. — 

I  Labour  Uvs  :  Workmen's  Wages  Act. — Native  Land  Purchase  and 

Acquisition  Act. 
Labour  laws :  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment ;  an  Act  to  encourage  the 
formstioB  of  induetrial  union  and  associatioiWy  etc. — Advances  to 
Settlenr  Act. — Land  for  Settlement  Act  (1894)  and  Lands  Improve- 
ment and  Native  Lands  Acquisition  Act. — Labour  laws  :  Factories 
Act. — Act  for  limiting  hours  of  business  in  shops. — Wreck  of  thes.s. 
I  **  Wairarapa*'  at  Great  Barrier  Island  (135  lives  lost). 

LAboitr  liftws:    Act  to  regnlate  the  attachment  of    wages. — Servants 

Registry  Office  Act.— family  Homes  Protection  Act. 
Snmner  Mine  explosion  (67  deaths). — Land  for  Settlements  Act  amended. 
— Alteration  of  franchise  by  abolition  of  non-residential  or  property 
qmififtcaftion. 
Xbe    £arl  ol  Glasgow  succeeded  in  the  Oovemment  by  the  Earl  of 
lUutfuTly. — Tl^  Hod.  R.  J.  Seddon  called  to  the  Privy  (Council. 
i  Death  of  Sir  George  Grey. — Act  to  provide  old-age  pensions  passed. 
Military  assistance  rendered  to  the  Empire  in  the  Beer  war. 
farther  military  assistance  to  the  RmpTre. 

Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York. — Annexation  of  Cook  Islands. — 
Uerparture  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  coutingents. — Visit  of  the  Feder- 
a-taoa  Commission  to  Australia. — Death  of  Sir  John  Mackenzie. 
Ei^^hth,  ninth,  and  tenth  contingents  despatched  to  South  Africa. — Mr. 
Seddon  prooecds  to  South  Africa  and  thence  to  Loodon. — Wreck  of 
the  **Ventnor"  near  Hokianga. — Wreck  of  the  "  Elingaraite  "  at 
the  Three  Kings. 
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AREAS  AND  BOUNDARIES. 


THE  Australasian  colonies  comprise  the  continent  of  Australia, 
the  adjacent  island  of  Tasmania,  and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand. 
The  group  was  formerly  subdivided  politically  into  seven  colonies  ;  but 
on  the  1st  January,  1901,  the  five  mainland  states  and  Tasmania  became 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  retaining  its  position  as 
a  separate  colony.  The  respective  areas  of  the  six  states  and  New 
Zealand  are  as  follow  : — 


state. 


Area  in  acres. 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia ^ 

Tasmania  

Commonwealth  of  Australia   ....<.. 
New  Zealand  

Australasia 


198,848,000 
56,245,760 
427,838,080 
578,:i61,600 
624,588^800 
16,778,000 


1,902,660,240 
66,861,440 


1,969,521,680 


Area 

In  square  miles. 


310,700 
87,884 
668,497 
903,690 
975,920 
26,215 


2,972,906 
104,471 


3,077,377 


The  British  Empire,  exclusive  of  territories  under  protectorates  ami 
spheres  of  influence,  extends  over  an  area  of  9,093,865  square  miles,  so 
that  more  than  one-third  of  its  area  lies  within  the  limits  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Australasia  is  more  than  twenty-six  times  as  large 
as  the  United  Kingdom ;  more  than  fifteen  times  as  large  as  France  ; 
more  than  half  as  large  again  as  Russia  in  Europe;  and  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  the  continent  of  Europe  or  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  mainland  of  Australia  lies  between  10"  39' and  39'  11  J'  south 
latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  113'  5'  and  153*  16'  east  longitude. 
Its  greatest  length  is  2,400  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  1,971  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  area  may  be  approx- 
imately stated  at  2,946,691  square  miles,  and  its  coast-lino  at  8,850  miles, 
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equal  to  1  mile  to  each  333  square  miles  of  land^ — the  smaUest  proportion 
oi  coast  sho^wn.  by  any  of  the  continents.  Tasmania,  to  the  south  of 
the  mainland,  is  separated  from  Victoria  by  Bass  Straits,  about  150 
miles  wide.  Ne'w  Zealand  is  opposite  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Australia^  the  'wddth  of  ocean  intervening,  known  as  the  Tasman  Sea, 
^dng  about  1,1  OO  xniles. 

Xew   South    ItVales   lies   principally   between    the    29th    and   36th 
]ttnillels  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  141st  and  153rd  meridians 
of  east  longitude.      The  length  of  the  state,  from  Point  Danger  on  the 
north  to   Cape    Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  miles.     From  east  to  west, 
along  the    29tli   parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles;   while  diagonally, 
from   the    south-'west   comer — where   the   Murray   passes   into   South 
Australia — to  Point  Danger,  the  length  reaches  850  miles.    The  seaboard 
r^xtends  over    700   miles.     There  are  no  islands  of  importance  on  the 
cuast  of  Xe^v  South  Wales.     Lord  Howe  Island,  some  400  miles  north- 
•^ast  of  Sydney,  forms  a  portion  of  the  state.     The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment handed  over  the  administration  of  Norfolk  Island  to  New  South 
Wales  in  1897,  and  in  that  year  a  Resident  Magistrate  was  appointed 
as  representative  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government 

Victoria  ia  situated  between  the  34th  and  39th  parallels  of  south 
l&titude,  and  the  141st  and  150th  meridians  of  east  longitude.  The 
liividing  line  between  Victoria  and  South  Australia  was  fixed  as  the 
Ulst  meridian  of  east  longitude,  but  thi'ough  an  error  in  survey  the 
'^iresent  recognised  lioundary  falls  about  1^  mile  west  of  the  14l8t 
meridian*  The  mistake  tells  against  South  Austral  ia,  and  the  authoritien 
of  that  state  have  been  demanding  for  many  years  a  re-adjustment  of 
territory,  but  there  seems  little  prospect  of  a  disturbance  of  the  present 
arran^ment.  The  extreme  length  of  Victoria  from  east  to  west  is 
420  miles,  and  the  breadth  250  miles.  The  coast-line  is  about  600 
miles. 

Queensland  extends  from  the    11th  to  the  29th  parallel  of  south 

latitude,  and  from  the  138th  to  the  153rd  meridian  of  east  longitude. 

The  boundaiy  line  separating  the  state  from  South  Australia  extends 

northmrardti  alone;  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude  as  far  as  the 

26tb   parallel  of  south  latitude,  thence  along  the  138th   meridian  of 

east  longitude  to  the  seaboard.     This  line  also  requires  re-adjustment, 

the  present  reputed  boundary  being  in  all  probability  too  far  eastwaixl. 

The  irreatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  1,300  miles,  and  the  greatest 

breadth  is  800  milea     The  coast-line  is  about  2,550  miles.      The  coast 

Off  Queensland  in  some  parts  is  studded  with  islands.     The  largest  are 

Stradbroke  and    Moreton   on   the   south-east   coast;  while   Thursday 

Island,  on  the  £ar  north  coast,  is  an  important  place  of  call,  and  has 

been  stronglj  fortified  as  one  of  the  lines  of  defence  for  the  states  of 

the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  island  of  New  Guinea  lies  close  to  the  northern  extremity  of 

QaeeiudaDdf    being  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Torres  Straits.     It 

is  occupied    by    Dutch,  English,  and  German  colonists.     The  British 
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colony  of  New  Guinea,  in  addition  to  the  portion  of  tlie  mainhmd  pro- 
<claimed  an  British  territory,  embraces  all  those  groups  of  islands  lyiD|2^ 
within  the  141st  and  155th  meridians  of  east  longitude,  and  the  8th  and 
12th  parallels  of  south  latitude.      The  government  is   vested  in   an 
Administrator  and  an  Executive  Council ;  and  towards  the  expenses  of 
government  the  three  states  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Australia  con- 
tributed each  £5,000  annually  until  the  Federal  Government  took  over 
the  territory  in  1901,  since  when  the  expenses  of  administration  have, 
of  course,  been  borne  by  the  Commonwealth.     By  an  Act  passed  in  1887 
■Queensland  engaged  for  ten  years  to  hold  itself  primarily  responsible  for 
the  whole  amount  of  this  subsidy,  and  the  State  continned  to  do  so  up 
to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  territory.      The  area  of  Britiali  New 
(guinea  is  estimated  to  be  90,000  square  miles,  and  the  native  population 
at  350,000. 

South  Australia  extends  from  the  11th  to  the  38th  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  and  from  the  129th  to  tho  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude. 
The  province  of  South  Austndia,  properly  so  called,  lies  between  the 
38th  and  26  th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  141st  and  129tli 
meridians  of  east  longitude  ;  the  Northern  Territory  is  bounded  by  the 
26th  and  11th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  129th  and  138th 
meridians  of  east  longitude.  The  greatest  length  of  the  states  from  north 
to  south  is  1,850  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  650  miles,  with  a  sea^ 
board  of  2,000  miles,  of  which  about  900  miles  are  washed  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Arafura  Sea,  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. The  most  important  islands  belonging  to  the  state  are 
Kangaroo  Island  on  the  south  coa.st,  85  miles  long  and  30  broad  ; 
Melville  Island,  off  Port  Darwin,  on  the  northern  coast;  Batburst 
Island,  separated  from  the  last-mentioned  by  Apaley  Straits ;  and  Groote 
Eyland,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  A  stockade  was  erected  by  Captain 
Bremer  on  Melville  Island  in  1824,  but  was  abandoned  in  1829. 

Western  Australia  consists  of  the  country  between  the  14th  and 
35th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  113th  and  129th  meridians  of 
east  longitude.  The  greatest  length  north  and  south  is  1,450  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  850  miles.  The  coast-line  is 
about  3,000  miles. 

Tasmania  is  an  island  situated  about  150  miles  south  of  Victoria, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass  Straits.  It  lies  between  40**  33' 
and  43"  39'  south  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  144*  39'  and  148^  23' 
east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  210  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  200  miles.  There  are 
several  small  islands  which  belong  to  the  State.  Flinders'  Island,  in 
Bass  Straits,  has  an  area  of  513,000  acres ;  and  King's  Island,  the  chief 
of  the  north-west  group,  contains  272,000  acres.  Including  the  adjacent 
islands,  the  area  of  Tasmania  is  26,215  square  milea 

New  Zealand  iies  to  the  east  of  Australia,  its  nearest  point  to  the 
mainland  b'^ing  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen,  which  is  about  1,100  miles 
from  Sugarloai  Point,  in  New  South  Wales.      New  Zealand  and  its 
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dependencies  lie  between  the  33nl  and  53rd  parallels  of  south  latitude, 
and  between  166**  30'  east  longitude  and  173°  west  longitude.  The 
waters  known  as  the  Tasman  Sea  separate  the  colony  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia. 

The  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster,  has  a  length  of  about  515  miles^ 
hj  a  breadth  of  about  250  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  44,467  square 
iniles,  and  its  coBSt-line  at  2,200  miles.  Wellington,  the  seat  oi  Govern- 
meat,  is  at  the  soatliem  extremity  of  this  island.  The  South  or,  as  it 
is  officially  c&lled,  the  Middle  Island  or  New  Munster,  has  a  length 
of  a))ont  525  miles  by  a  breadth  of  about  180  miles.  Its  area  is 
5S,52o  square  miles,  and  its  coasb-line  measures  2,000  miles.  Stewart 
Island,  or  New  Leinster,  lies  off  the  south^n  extremity  of  South 
Island,  and  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles ;  its  greatest  length  is  30 
miles  by  a  breadth  of  25  miles. 

In  1887  a  piroclamation  was  made  declaring  the  Kermadec  Islands,  lying 
ktveen  the  29th  and  32nd  parallels  <^  south  latitude,  and  the  177th 
and  180th  meridians  of  west  longitude,  part  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand.  Until  the  11th  June,  1901,  a  protectorate  was  exercised  by 
tbe  Imperial  Government  over  the  Cook  Islands  or  Hervey  Group,  but 
•Q  that  date  a  proclamation  was  issued  extending  the  boundaiies  of  the 
•'«>]<iny  so  as  to  include  this  group,  and  aJso  any  other  islands  lying 
Mween  8*  and  23''  south  latitude,  and  167*  and  156"  west  longitude, 
^th  a  further  additional  rectangle  bounded  by  17°  and  23"  south 
latitude,  and  170"  and  167*  west  longitude.  The  islands  bounded  by 
these  lines  are  as  follow  : — The  Cook  Group,  including  Raratonga, 
Mangaia,  Atiu,  Aitutaki,  Mitiaro,  Mauke,  Hervey,  Palmerston,  Savage, 
Puka-puka,  Kakaanga,  Manahiki,  Penryhn,  and  Suwarrow. 

Including  the  Chatham  Islands,  the  Auckland  Islands,  the  Campbell 
Islands,  the  Bounty  Islands,  and  many  others  which  are  dependent,  the 
total  area  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,751  square 
odles. 
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THE  Tropic  of  Capricorn  divides  Australia  into  two  parts.  Of  these, 
the  northern  or  inter-tropical  portion  contains  1,145,000  square 
miles,  comprising  half  of  Queensland,  the  Northern  Teiritoiy  of  South 
Australia,  and  the  north-western  divisions  of  Western  Australia.  The 
whole  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
South  Australia  proper,  half  of  Queensland,  and  more  than  half  of 
Western  Australia,  comprising  1,932,000  square  miles,  are  without  tlie 
tropics.  In  a  region  so  extensive,  very  great  varieties  of  climate  ar<* 
naturally  to  be  expected,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that 
the  climate  of  Australasia  is  milder  than  that  of  corresponding  lands 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  During  July,  which  is  the  coldest  montU 
in  southern  latitudes,  one  half  of  Australasia  has  a  mean  temperature 
ranging  from  40'  to  64*,  and  the  other  half  from  64**  to  80\  The 
following  are  the  areas  subject  to  the  various  avei'age  temperatures 
during  the  month  referred  to  :— 

Temperature,  Fahr.  Area  in  sq.  miles. 

35"  —  40" 300 

40"  —  45" 39,700 

45"  —  50"  88.000 

50"  --  55" 617,800 

55"  —  60" 681,800 

60"  —  65" 834,400 

65"  —  70" 515,000 

70"  —  75" 275,900 

75»  __  80" 24,500 

The  temperature  during  December  ranges  from  50**  to  above  95°  Fahr. , 
half  of  Austi*alasia  having  a  mean  temperature  below  83^  Dividing  the 
land  into  zones  of  average  summer  temperature,  the  following  are  tlie 
areas  which  would  fall  to  each  : — 

Temperature,  Fahr.  Area  in  sq.  miles. 

50"  —  So** 300 

55"  —  60" 66.300 

60"  —  65" 111,300 

65"  —  70" 74,300 

70"  —  75" 362,300 

75"  —  80" 439.200 

80"  —  85" 733,600 

85"  —  90" 570.600 

90"  —  95" 584,100 

95"  and  over 135,400 

Judging  from  the  figures  just  given,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  con- 
iiiderable  area  of  the  continent  is  not  adapted  for  colonisation  by  European 
races.  The  region  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  in  excess  of  95* 
Fahr.  is  the  interior  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  north  of 
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lie  20th  parallel;  and  the  whole  of  the  country,  excepting  the  seaboard, 
lying  betwreen  the  meridians  of  120**  and  140**  and  north  of  the  25th 
parallel,  has  a  mean  temperature  in  excess  of  90"*  Fahr. 

Climatically,  as  well  as  geogpraphically,  New  South  Wales  is  divided 
into  three  marked  divisions.  The  coastal  region,  which  lies  between  the 
f^nllels  of  28**  and  37^  south  latitude,  has  an  average  summer  tem- 
|«ratnre  ranging  from  78°  in  the  north  to  67°  in  the  south,  with  a  winter 
temperature  of  from  59°  to  52°.  Taking  the  district  generally,  the 
difference  between  the  mean  summer  and  mean  winter  temperature  may 
N>  set  down  as  averaging  not  more  than  20°,  a  range  smaller  than  is 
found  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  famed  resorts  on  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
New  South  Wales,  either  for  natural  salubrity  or  for  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  summer  and  winter. 

Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme  points  of  the 
^tAte,  in  latitude  33°  51'  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  63°,  cor- 
T^lHonding  with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and 
01  Toulon,  in  France ;  the  former  being  in  latitude  41°  22'  K.,  and  the 
'fitter  in  43°  7'  N.  At  Sydney  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  70*8°, 
xmI  that  of  winter  53-9°.  The  range  is  thus  16  9°  Fahr.  At  Naples,  where 
*'^  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the 
^"-mmer  temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  74*4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  is 
4'i)',  with  a  range  of  26*8°.  Thus  the  summer  is  warmer,  and  the 
winter  much  colder,  than  at  Sydney.  The  highest  temperature  in  the 
^flade  experienced  in  Sydney  was  109°,  and  the  lowest  winter  tem- 
perature 36°,  ^ving  a  range  of  73°.  At  Naples  the  range  has  been 
i^  great  as  81°,  the  winter  minimum  falling  sometimes  below  the 
^zing-point.  The  mean  temperature  of  Sydney  for  a  long  series  of 
ytars  was — spring  62°,  summer  71°,  autumn  64°,  and  winter  54°. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  region  is 
•riii^^red.  Cooma,  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  65*4°  and  a  mean 
«^int»»r  temperature  of  41*4°,  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  climate 
"f  the  southern  table-land,  and  Armidale  of  the  northern.  The  first- 
raiTipd  town  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation 
t  2,G37  feet  above  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a  summer  as  mild  as  either 
^ndon  or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  far  less  severe.  On  the  New 
England  table-land,  the  climate  of  Armidale  and  other  towns  may  be 
tinsidered  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  tem- 
perature is  scarcely  56*5°,  while  the  summer  only  reaches  67*7°,  and  the 
'^nter  falls  to  44'4',  a  range  of  temperature  approximating  closely  to 
^bat  of  the  famous  health-resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  state  are 
'ntirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  have  often 
^■^a  cited  as  disagreeable.  Compared  with  the  equable  temperature 
^'L  the  coastal  district  or  of  the  table-land,  there  may  appear  some 
'Qstidcation  for  such  a  reputation,  but  only  by  comparison.  The  climate 
^i  the  gieat  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  part  of  the  summer,  is  very 
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healthy.  The  town  of  Boudce  maj  be  taken  as  an  example.  Seated  in 
the  midflt  of  the  great  plain  of  the  interior,  it  iUnf^rates  i^eouliarlj  well 
the  defects  as  well  as  the  exoellenoes  of  the  elimale  of  the  whole  re^u. 
Bourkie  has  exactlj  the  same  latitude  aa  Cairo,  jet  its  mean  aarniner 
temperature  is  1*3^  less,  and  its  mean  annual  temperature  V  leas  thain 
that  of  the  l^jptian  eitj.  New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the  aame  parallel, 
but  the  American  city  is  V  hotter  in  summer.  A^  regards  winter 
temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  mean  winter  reading 
of  the  thermometer  is  54*7**,  and  accompanied  as  this  is  hj  clesjr  skies 
and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season  is  both  refreshing  and  enjoyable. 

The  rainfall  of  New  South  Wales  ranges  from  an  annual  average 
of  64  inches  at  Fort  Maoquarie,  on  the  northern  coast,  and  Kiandra^ 
in  the  Monaro  district,  to  9  inches  at  Milparinka,  in  the  Traii;s> 
Darling  country.  The  coastal  districts  average  about  42  inches  of  rain 
per  annum ;  on  the  table-land  the  mean  rainfall  is  32  inches,  but  in  the 
western  interior  it  is  as  low  as  20  inches,  while  at  the  ten  stations  in 
the  far  west  the  average  was  only  14  inches.  *  The  average  rainfall  af 
Sydney  during  forty-two  years  was  50  inches,  while  during  1901  a  fall  of 
40  inches  was  recorded. 

The  climate  of  Victoria  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  New 
South  Wales;  the  heat,  however,  is  generally  less  intense  in  summer 
and  the  cold  greater  in  winter.  Melbourne,  which  stands  in  latitude 
37°  50'  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  57  '3"*,  and  therefore  corresponds 
with  Bathurst  in  New  South  Wales,  Washington  in  the  United  States^ 
Madrid,  Lisbcm,  and  Messina.  The  difference  between  summer  and 
winter  is,  however,  less  at  Melbourne  than  at  any  of  the  places 
mentioned.  The  mean  temperature  is  6"*  less  than  that  of  Sydney 
and  7**  less  than  that  of  Adelaide — ^the  result  of  a  long  series  of  ob«er\-a< 
tions being: — Spring,  57°;  summer,  65*3°;  autumn,  58*7°;  winter,  49*2*'. 
The  highest  recorded  temperature  in  the  shade  at  Melbourne  was 
110*7°,  and  the  lowest,  27° ;  but  it  is  rare  for  the  summer  heat  to 
exceed  85°,  or  the  winter  temperature  in  the  day  time  to  fall  below  iC. 

Ballarat,  the  second  city  of  Victoria,  about  100  miles  weat  frora 
Melbourne,  and  situated  at  a  height  of  about  1,400  feet  above  &ea> 
level,  has  a  minimum  temp^ature  of  29°,  and  a  maximum  of  104*5"'^ 
the  average  lyeariy  mean  being  54*1°.  Bendigo,  which  is  about  lOO 
miles  nor^  of  Melbourne,  and  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  & 
rather  higher  average  temperature,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  31*2*" 
to  a  maximum  of  106*4°,  the  average  yearly  mean  b^ag  59 '4^'  At. 
Wilson's  Promontory,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Australia,  the 
minimum  heat  is  38*6°,  and  the  maximum  96*4°,  the  av^age  yearly- 
mean  being  56*7°. 

During  the  year  1900  the  rainfall  at  Melbourne  amounted  to  28*0^ 
inches,  the  second  highest  total  during  the  last  ten  years,  while  for  a  long 
series  of  years  it  averaged  25  '58  inches,  with  an  average  of  1 31  days  doring^ 
the  year  on  which  rain  fell.  At  Echuca,  during  1900, 15*80  ioches  fell, and 
32  *82  at  P<Mrtland.  At  Wilson's  Promontory  the  rainfall  was  42  *80  inches 
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As  about  one-half  of  the  state  of  Queensland  lies  within  the  tropics, 
it  is  bat  natural  to  expect  that  the  climate  should  be  very  warm. 
The  temperature,  however,  has  a  daily  range  less  than  that  of  other 
eoantries  under  the  same  isothermal  lines.  This  circumstance  is  due 
to  the  sea-breezes,  which  blow  with  great  regularity,  and  temper  what 
wcold  otherwise  be  an  excessive  heat.  The  hot  winds  which  prevail 
(loring  the  summer  in  some  of  the  other  colonies  are  unknown  in 
(^eensland.  Of  course,  in  a  territory  of  such ,  large  extent  there  are 
uuQj  varieties  of  climate,  and  the  heat  is  greater  along  the  coast  than  on 
rhe  elevated  lands  of  the  interior.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state 
the  high  temperature  is  very  trying  to  persons  of  European  descent 

The  mean  temperature  at  Brisbane,  during  December,  January,  and 
February,  is  about  76°,  while  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  it  averages  about  GO''.  Brisbane,  however,  is  situated  near  tht^ 
>^itreme  southern  end  of  the  colony,  and  its  average  temperature  ia. 
DQsiderably  less  than  that  of  many  of  the  towns  farther  north.  Thus. 
■Jie  winter  in  Rockhampton  averages  nearly  65°,  while  the  summer  heat 
iises  almost  to  85°;  and  at  Townsville  and  Normanton  the  average 
t^^aperature  is  still  higher. 

The  average  rainfall  of  Queensland  is  high,  especially  along  the 
northern  coast,  where  it  ranges  from  60  to  70  inches  per  annum.  At 
Brisbane  50*01  inches  is  the  average  of  thirty-tive  years,  and  even  on 
•Je  plains  of  the  interior  fi*om  20  to  30  inches  usually  fall  every  year. 
I>Qring  1900,  34*4:1  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Brisbane,  the  number  of  wet 
<l4y8  being  110. 

Soath  Australia,  extending  as  it  does  over  about  26  degrees  of  latitude*., 
^turally  pi^esents  considerable  variations  of  climate.  The  southern 
portions  have  a  climate  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 
1^  coldest  months  are  June,  July,  and  August,  during  which  the- 
temperature  is  very  agreeable,  averaging  for  a  series  of  years  53*6°,  61 '7% 
^  W  for  those  months  respectively.  On  the  plains  slight  frosts 
oecasiooally  occur,  and  ice  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  highlands.  The 
"inmmer  is  the  only  really  disagreeable  portion  of  the  year.  The  sun  at 
that  season  has  great  power,  and  the  temperature  frequently  reaches 
lOO"  in  the  shade,  with  hot  winds  blowing  from  the  interior.  The 
^fiather  on  the  whole  is  remarkably  dry.  At  Adelaide  there  are  on  an 
average  120  rainy  days  per  annum;  during  the  last  sixty  years  the 
•flean  rainfall  has  been  20*88  inches  per  annum,  while  farther  north  the 
jnantity  recorded  was  considerably  less.  The  country  is  naturally  very 
healthful,  and  in  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  great 
*^idemic  has  ever  visited  the  state. 

The  climate  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  is  extremely 
^  ezo^t  on  the  elevated  table-lands.  Altogether,  the  temperature  of 
^  part  of  the  state  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Northern  Queensland^ 
^  the  climate  is  equally  unfavourable  to  Europeans.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  malarial  fevers  which  are  so  troublesome  to 
•be  pioneera  of  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  almost,  and  in  some  case^ 
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entirely,  disappear  after  the  land  has  been  settled  and  consolidated  by 
stock.  The  rainfall  in  the  extreme  north,  especially  in  January  and 
February,  is  exceedingly  heavy.  The  average  yearly  i*ainfall  in  the  coast 
'districts  is  about  63  inches. 

Western  Austmlia  has  practically  only  two  seasons — the  winter,  or 
wet  season,  which  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  October;  and  th« 
summer,  or  dry  season,  which  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
During  the  wet  season  frequent  and  heavy  rains  fall,  and  thunderstorm^! 
with  shai'p  showers  occur  in  the  summer.  The  extremes  of  drought  and 
iiood  experienced  in  the  other  states  are  almost  unknown  In  Western 
Australia,  but  during  the  summer  months  the  north-west  coast  is  some 
times  visited  by  hurricanes  of  great  violence.  In  the  southern  and  early 
settled  part3  of  the  state  the  mean  temperature  is  about  64° ;  but  in 
the  more  northern  portions  the  heat  is  excessive,  though  the  dryness  oi 
-the  atmosphere  makes  it  preferable  to  most  tropical  climates.  At  Pertii^ 
in  1900,  the  mean  temperature  was  64',  the  maximum  being  IOC 
and  the  minimum  39';  and  the  rainfall  for  the  same  year  was  36*61 
inches,  rain  having  fallen  on  1 24  days.  Observations  extending  over  * 
period  of  twenty-two  yeai*s  show  the  average  rainfall  at  Perth  as  3? 
inches.  Although  the  heat  is  very  great  during  three  months  of  the  year, 
the  nights  and  mornings  are  almost  always  cool,  and  camping  out  is  no1 
Httended  with  danger  owing  to  there  being  so  little  moisture  in  the  air 

Tasmania,  protected  as  it  is  by  its  geographical  position  and  by  th< 
tempering  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean  from  extremes  of  heat  oi 
cold,  enjoys  an  exceedingly  genial  climate.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
in  the  settled  regions  is  characterised  by  a  mild  and  equable  temperature 
ranging  between  the  extremes  of  20^  to  44'  in  winter  and  78'  to  96'  ii 
^summer.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  most  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year 
•especially  the  latter,  when  the  mean  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  abou 
57 '.  The  mean  temperature  of  Hobart  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  55  ^ 
The  richness  of  its  flora  is  an  evidence  of  the  genial  nature  of  the  climati 
of  the  state,  while  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere  is  proved  by  the  sinal 
pi-oportion  of  zymotic  diseases  recorded  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  Thi 
hot  winds  of  the  continent  of  Australia  are  felt  in  the  northern  parts  d 
the  island  only,  and  even  there  they  are  greatly  reduced  in  temperature  b; 
their  passage  across  Bass  Straits.  Generally  speaking,  all  through  th 
summer  months  there  are  alternate  land  and  sea  breezes  which  tend  t 
cool  the  atmosphere  even  on  the  hottest  dava  The  climate  is  fresh  an 
invigorating,  and  is  much  recommended  as  a  restorative  for  those  whcs 
constitutions  have  been  enfeebled  by  residence  in  hotter  climes.  Larg 
numbers  of  tourists  in  search  of  health  visit  the  island  every  summei 
The  rainfall,  except  in  the  moukitain  districts,  is  moderate  and  regulai 
The  average  downfall  at  Hobart  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  25 -li 
inches,  with  167  wet  days  per  annum.  In  1900  rain  fell  on  135  dayi 
the  total  recorded  for  the  year  being  19*14  inches. 

The  climate  of  New  -Zealand  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  c 
Tasmania,  but  the  changes  of  weather  and  temperature  are  often  rer 
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sudden.  As  the  colony  extends  over  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude, 
its  climate  is  very  varied.  That  of  the  North  Island  is  somewhat  simUar 
10  tbe  climate  of  Eome,  Montpellier,  and  Milan ;  while  the  Middle  or 
i^atheru  Island  more  I'esembles  Jersey,  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
mean  anniial  temperature  of  the  North  Island  is  57%  and  of  the  Middle 
Island  52**,  '^v^hile  die  yearly  a^verage  of  the  "whole  colony  for  each  season 
is  as  foUo^nrs: — Spring,  55**;  summer,  63**;  autumn,  57°;  and  winter,  48''. 
The  mean  temperature  of  New  Zealand  is  lower  than  that  of  similar 
latitudes  m  £arope,  though  higher  than  ib  experienced  in  America  on 
corresponding  parallels.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  South  or  Middle 
Island  is  less  by  about  5**  than  that  of  the  North  Island.  Snow  very 
seidom  lies  on  the  ground  at  the  sea-level  in  the  North  Island,  and  only 
oocasianally  in  the  South  Island.  The  summits  of  Euapehu,  the  highest 
mountaiii  in  the  North  Island,  and  of  the  great  mountain  chain  in  the 
iiaatfh  Xsland,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  from  an  altitude  of 
7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ice  is  occasionally  seen  in  winter- 
time in  cdl  parts  of  New  Zealand.  The  whole  colony  is  subject  to  strong 
breeses,  -wlm^  frequently  culminate  in  gales.  The  rainfall  during  1901 
T&ried  very  much  at  the  several  observing  stations.  At  Auckland  it 
amounted  to  38*49  inches,  while  at  Wellington  there  was  a  fall  of  41*56 
inches.  At  Rotorua,  in  the  North  Island,  50*6  inches  fell  during  the 
year,  and  at  New  Plymouth,  on  the  west  coast,  58*4  inches  were 
recorded.  At  Dunedin,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  the 
ninfall  amounted  to  37*65  inches,  while  at  Hokitika,  on  the  west  coast, 
no  less  than  134  inches  fell  during  the  year.  Periods  of  lasting  drought 
are  aluKWt  unknown  in  the  colony;  indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
fKords  of  any  station  show  the  lapse  of  a  whole  month  without  rain. 
The  namber  of  days  in  the  year  on  which  rain  fell  varied  from  134 
at  lincoln  to  245  at  New  Plvmouth. 

The   following    table   shows   l^he  distribution    of    rainfall  area   in 
Aostrakisia : — 


BflinfalL 

Rainfall  area 

in  square  miles. 

JUmUM  111  h 

AiwImUft. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Under  10  inches    . . . 

1,219,600 

843,100 

399,900 

226,700 

140,300 

47,900 

66,100 

14,100 

"9^440 

8,380 
8,380 

1,219.600 

10  to  20   „ 

862,540 

20  to  30   „ 
30  to  40   „ 
40  to  60   „ 
60  to  60 

69,650 
17,410 
17,410 

469,550 

251,490 

166,090 

47.900 

00  to  70   „ 

56,100 

Above  70      *, 

14,100 

---■••             79                 •■• 

Total 

2,946,700 

26,200 

104,470 

3,OV7,370 
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CONSIDERING  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  which  prevails 
food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly  cheap  in  Australasia,  and«articles  of  diei 
which  in  other  countries  are  almost  within  the  category  of  luxuries  an 
largely  used  even  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  average  quantities  oi 
the  principal  articles  of  common  diet  annually  consumed  in  the  varioui 
states  are  given  below  : — 


Article. 


^ 

• 

u 

1 

1 

i'^ 

g 

^ 

*<*• 

& 

H 

QQ  3 


'i 

I 


I 


Grain — 

Wheat 

Rice 

Oatmeal  

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Tea 

Coffee  

Cheese 

Butter 

Salt  

Meat — 

Beef  

Mutton  

Pork  and  Bacon 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

434-2 

349-7 

463-2 

6-3 

10-0 

8-9 

16-6 

7-0 

9-3 

528-1 

218-8 

495-4 

90-5 

103-5 

93-9 

6-2 

7-5 

6-3 

0-3 

0-7 

0-4 

2-6 

3-6 

4-3 

12-3 

15-8 

18-8 

19-3 

34-0 

34  0 

132-4 

165-6 

90-0 

89-8 

98-3 

110-0 

15-7 

12-4 

12-5 

lb. 

369-0 
9-S 
7%1 

264-9 

101 -a 

7-3 

0-H 

3-7 

16-3 

34 -(I 
I 

' 151- 1 

100 -d 

VIA 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  Common  weal  1 1 
is  350  lb.,  ranging  from  313  lb.  in  Victoria  to  513  lb.  in  Western  Au^ 
tralia,  the  average  consumption  for  Australasia  being  369  lb.  per  head 
There  is  in  all  the  states  a  tendency  towards  reducing  the  consumptio] 
of  bread-stuffs,  the  place  of  bread  being  taken  by  potatoes  and  otlie 
vegetables.  In  Western  Australia  and  in  Tasmania  the  large  influx  o 
miners  materially  increased  the  consumption  of  breadstuffs,  as  shown  b; 
the  high  figures  in  the  above  table,  but  of  late  years  the  tendency  ii 
these,  as  in  the  other  states,  is  towards  a  smaller  consumption.  Th 
consumption  of  rice  remains  about  the  same  from  year  to  year,  the  average 
being  9-8  lb.,  varying  from  6*3  lb.  in  Tasmania  to  19*9  lb.  in  Westen 
Australia.  The  use  of  tea  is  universal  in  Australia,  but  there  has  beei 
a  perceptible  decline  in  the  quantity  used  during  the  last  fourteen  yeariJ 
The  consumption  is  lai-gest  in  Western  Australia,  with  9*8  lb.  per  head 
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while  South  Australia  comes  next  with  8*1  lb.  per  head.  Sugar  also 
♦•nttrs  largely  into  consmnption,  the  average  in  the  two  principal  states 
•^ing  107-8  lb.  per  head  in  New  South  Wales  and  93-0  lb.  in  Victoria. 
Co^ee  is  not  a  universal  beverage  in  Australasia,  the  consumption  being 
'fiilv  one-twelfth  that  of  tea.  It  is  used  most  largely  in  Western  Aus- 
'ralia  and  South  Australia,  where  the  annual  demand  amounts  to  1 2*75  oz. 
:*?r  head  ;  but,  like  tea,  the  consumption  of  this  beverage  is  not  now 
-•J  ;rreat  as  formerly. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  consumption  of  potatoes  per  head  of  popu- 
Mion  may  be  less  than  is  shown  in  the  table.  It  is  probable  that 
the  high  average  consumption  of  528*1  lb.  in  Tasmania  and  495*4  lb.  in 
Xew  Zealand  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  New  South  Wales  and 
other  continental  markets  to  absorb  the  production  of  potatoes  in  excess 

t  local  requirements  in  those  states,  with  the  result  that  a  quantity 
ia>*  to  be  given  to  live  stock  and  poultry.  Under  these  circumstances, 
•T  h  impossible  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  quantity  entering  into 

V-  foo<l  consumption  of  the  population. 

The  consumption  of  meat  has  been  ascertained  with  exactness  for 
t'.f  of  the  states,  but  these  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the 
»^liole  group.  The  average  quantity  of  beef  consumed  in  the  Common- 
''-iltii  during  the  year  amounts  to  165*6  lb.  per  head;   of  mutton,  to 

"3  ib. ;  and  of  pork,  12*4  lb. ;  in  all,  276*3  lb.  It  would  thus  appear 
"M  e;ich  inhabitant  of  Australasia  requires  daily  nearly  three-quarters 

f  &  pound  of  meat,  and  that  during  the  year  two  sheep  are  killed  for 
•  vAi  member  of  the  community,  and  one  bullock  to  every  five  j)ersons. 

1  is  ob\-iou8,  therefore,  that  much  meat  must  be  wasted.     The  con- 

iinption   in  New  Zealand  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  is 

riliable  that  about  212*5  lb.  of  meat  is  the  average  annual  consumption 
t-rr  inhabitant,  of  which  beef  comprises  90*0  lb. ;  mutton,  1 10*0  lb. ;  and 
f^rk,  12*5  lb. 

The  quantity  of  meat  used  by  the  Australasian  people,  as  shown  by  the 
J<»ve  figures,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  diet.  The  con- 
smnption per  inhabitant  in  Germany  is  64  lb.,  while  in  Australia  it  is 
roar  times  that  quantity.  In  the  United  States,  a  meat  exporting 
^-mntry,  the  consumption  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  Australasia. 
The  following  table  shows  the  meat  consumption  per  head  for  the 
:  rilicipal  countries  of  the  world  : — 


Gbnntry. 

Per 

Inhabitant 

Gountn*. 

Per 

Inhabitant 

Grnat  Britain 

lb. 
109 

77 

HoUftitid     

lb. 
57 

Prance 

Sweden 

62 

Germany    84 

Rnania   . , ^^ 

Norway 

Denmark  

78 
64 

Austria  i 

61 
26 
71 

65 

1 

Switzerland 

62 

Italy    i 

Spain  ; 

Beljriiim ' 

United  States 

Canada... 

Au*trftlftJ?ift ' 

150 

90 

264 
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Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  food  consumed,  the  lot  of  the  popii- 
lation  of  Australasia  appears  to  be  far  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
people  of  most  other  countries.  This  will  be  seen  most  clearly  from  the 
following  table,  the  particulars  given  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  figures  referring  to  Australasia,  havo  been  taken  from  MulhaJl's 
Dictionary  of  Statistics : — 


Country. 


Lb.  per  Inhabitant. 


a 


00 


ft  8 


o 


United  Kingdom    378 

France    640 

Germany    550 

Russia 635 

Austria  460 

Italy  ;  400 

Spain j  480 

Portugal j  500 


Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark   

Holland , 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Ron  mania 

Servia 

United  States  .. 
Canada  


560 
440 
5G0 
660 
590 
440 
400 
400 
370 
400 
Australasia    386 


109 

75 

77 

20 

64 

18 

51 

11 

61 

18 

26 

8 

71 

6 

49 

12 

62 

22 

78 

13 

64 

^2 

67 

36 

66 

27 

62 

26 

82 

4 

84 

4 

150 

53 

90 

46 

264 

102 

19 

8 

8 

5 

7 

4 

3 

3 

11 

14 

22 

16 

15 

11 

9 

9 

20 

22 

20 


380 

570 

1,020 

180 

660 

50 

20 

40 

500 

500 

410 

820 

1,060 

140 

80 

80 

170 

600 

265 


3 


40 
20 
IT 
19 
14 
18 
17 
17 
28 
40 
25 
20 


39 
40 
34 


I 

o 

i 


91 
66 
7» 
6 
28 
20 

a 

18 

112 

144 

140 

240 

142 

110 

8 

8 

162 

72 

126 


Taking  the  articles  in  the  foregoing  list,  with  Uie  exoeption  of  tea  and 
coilee,  and  reducing  them  to  a  common  basis  of  comparison^  it  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  of  thermo-dynamic  power  capable  of*  being  generates] 
by  the  food  consumed  in  Australasia  is  only  exceeded  by  that  eaten  ir 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  For  the  puipose  of  comparison  tlic 
figures  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  his  well  known  work  on  Foofi^t 
have  been  used,  and  the  heat  developed  has  been  reduced  to  the  equiva 
lent  weight  lifted  1  foot  high.  In  estimating  the  ther mo-dynamic  effect 
of  food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  flour,  and  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  consumed^  The  figures  f  oi 
potatoes  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics ;  but  it 
is  a  probable  supposition  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantit\ 
over  400  lb.  set  down  for  any  country  is  required  for  human  oonsump 
tion,  and  the  figures  relating  to  some  of  the  countries — notably  the 
three  just  mentioned — are  therefore  excessive}.  The  substances  »peeifie<] 
above  are  largely  supplemented  by  other  foods,  both  in  America  ajod  ir 
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Europe,  bnt  not  more  so  than  in  these  stales,  and  the  figures  in  the 
ubie  may  be  taken  as  affording  an  accurate  view  of  the  comparative 
({oantitj  and  fpod  value  of  the  articles  ot  consumption  in  the  countries 
mentioned.  To  make  such  a  comparison  perfectly  just,  however,  the 
ar^Bge  amount  of  work  which  each  individual  in  the  community  is 
called  upon  to  perform  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  Aus- 
tralasia the  proportion  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  laborious^ 
oecnpations  is  far  smaller  than  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  hours 
of  labour  of  all  persons  are  also  less,  so  that  the  amount  of  food-energy 
required  is  rednced  in  proportion.  In  his  Dictionary  of  StatisticSf 
ander  the  heading  of  "  Diet,''  Mulhall  gives  a  measure  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  ytrork.  performed  by  persons,  doing  physical  and  mental 
ialx>ur,  and  it  would  appear  that  when  burnt  in  the  body  the  food  oi 
m  aF6Eage  man  should,  be  equal  to  at  least  3,300  foot  tons  of  work 
tUily;  of  a  woman,  2,200;  and  of  a  child,  1,100  foot  tons.  For 
Australasia  the  average  of  ail  persons  would  be  about  2,125  foot  tons, 
▼hereas  from  the  table  just  given  it  would  appear  that  the  amount 
of  work  to  which,  the  daily  food  consumed  by  each  individual  in 
Aattralaaia  is  equivalent  is  not  less  tzhan  4,199  foot  ton& 

It  nuiat.  be  adiaitted^  however,,  that  the  method  of  comparison 
adopted  in  the  preceding,  paragraph  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as 
die  functions  of  vavlous  kinds  of  food  have  not  been  considered. 
ErperimentB  and  observations  made  in  Europe  show  that  a  standard 
may  be  set  up  by  which  the  amount  of  nutrients  required  to  maintain 
•iilferent  claaass  of  people  may  be  measured.  Professor  Yoit,  of  Munich, 
its  ascertained  that  to  sustain  a  labouring  man  engaged  in  moderately 
iuud  muscular  work  there  are  required  118  grams  of  protein  and 
laantities  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats  sufficient  with  the  protein  to 
fvdd  3,050  calories  of  energy.  There  are  454  grams  in  a  pound 
iToirdufiois,  and  the  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise 
iSe  temperature  of  4  lb.  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit.  Applying  the 
v«ertained  values  of  the  various  foods,  the  consumption  of  which  has 
jist  been  given,  it.  will  be  found  that  the  daily  consumption  per 
inhabitant  is  equivalent  to  105  grams  of  protein  and  3,195  calories,  or 
about  the  quantity  Professor  Yoit  declares  to  be  sufficient  for  a  labouring 
loan.  JS  allowance  be  made  for  the  fact  that  only  40  per  cent,  of 
'he  population  are  adult  males,  33  per  cent,  women,  and  27  per  cent. 
v^iikiren,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  Australasia  would  appear  to 
^  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  population,  and  though 
the  excess  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  waste,  it  is  none  the  less 
«fvidence  of  the  condition  of  a  people  whose  circumstances  permit  them 
to  Indnlge  in  it. 

The  oonsnmption  of  many  other  articles  of  common  use  can  be  ascer- 
tained with,  some  exactness,  and  this  is  given  fiou  the  seventeen  specitied 
in  Hk  following  list  In  all  cases  where  the  commodities  are  wholly 
imjpatted  the  actual  quantities  entering  into  consumption  can  be  given  ;, 
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where  there  is  a  local  manufacture  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  instances 
to  make  an  estimate,  but  as  the  data  for  such  are  ample  the  figui*e.s 
given  may  be  taken  as  fairly  reliable. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  table  is  the  high  consumption  of  Western 
Australia  of  most  of  the  articles  comprised  in  the  list.  Amongst  the 
i)iost  notable  of  these  are  tinned  fish,  8*58  lb.  per  inhabitant,  compared 
with  the  Commonwealth  average  of  4*06  lb. ;  preserved  milk  24  lb., 
compared  with  3-45  Jb.  ;  onions  29*5  lb.,  compared  with  15*98  lb.  ; 
candles  11*57  lb.,  compared  with  4*7  lb. ;  kerosene  oil  7*29  gallons,  com- 
pared with  3*1  gallons;  and  soap  20*15  lb.,  compared  with  13*84  lb. 

The  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  was  : — 


Article. 


I 

5 
I 


I 
i 


I 

■< 

I 


A 

S 

< 


§ 


I 


<3 

I 

< 


Cocoa  and  chocolate 
Carrants  and  raisins 

Dates  , 

Fish  (tinood) 

Honey 

Maizena  (comflgur) .. 
Milk  (condensed) ..... 

Mustard 

Oniuna 

Pepper    , 

Sago    

Tapioca  , 

Blue  (washing) , 

Candles  

Soap    , 

Starch ., 


Kerosene  oil 


lb. 
0*90 
4-78 
1*23 
4*68 
1*94 
2*39 
3*52 
0*32 

13*43 
0-21 
0-29 
1*63 
0*38 
4*44 

13*77 
3*27 

galls. 
2*64 


lb. 

lb. 

1 

lb. 

0*68 

0*39 

0*86 

4'93 

5*05 

6*92 

1*03 

0*70 

0*50 

3*05 

4  02 

3*19 

0-60 

1-43 

2*94 

1*58 

0*74 

1*23 

1*60 

2*86 

1-39 

0*27 

0*28 

0-27 

1917 

17*77 

9-50 

0*36 

0*26 

0*39 

0*30 

0*45 

0-29 

1*09 

1*30 

1*51 

0*30 

0-26 

0-25 

4*41 

3*72 

4*00 

12-25 

16*41 

12*00 

3-10 

2-50 

1-55 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

2-92 

3-55 

3*36 

lb. 
0*90 
5*49 
1*09 
8*58 
1-49 
1*88 

24*00 
0*33 

•29*50 
0*29 
0-21 
1*71 
0*36 

11*57 

2015 
1*11 

galls. 
7*29 


lb. 
0*67 
6*10 
0*70 
3*50 
0-55 
0*56 
1*89 
0*21 
8*55 
0-26 
018 
1*04 
0*32 
5-93 
15*54 
1-44 

galls. 
1*87 


lb. 
0*75 
612 
1*00 
406 
1-42 
1*70 
3-45 
0*29 

15*98 
0*29 
0*31 
1*38 
0*32 
4*70 

13*84 
2*76 


lb. 
0*60 
7*64 
0*60 
4*03 
0*60 
1*58 
1*87 
0*35 

0-30 
0*60 
2*73 
0-28 
7*58 
17*76 
2*50 


galls,  galls. 
310    3*26 


lb. 
0*72 
5*55 
0-93 
4  05 
1*28 
1*68 
3*18 
0*30 

0-29 
0*34 
1-61 
0-31 
619 
14 -50 
2-72 

galls. 
313 


The  following  table  gives  the  annual  consumption  of  tolmcoo  in 
Australasia  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The  use  of 
tobacco  is  more  prevalent  in  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  than  in 
any  of  the  other  states,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  figures  of  con- 
sumption would  indicate,  as  both  Western  Australia  and  Queensland 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  adult  males  amongst  their  population  than 
the  other  states,  and  the  proportionate  number  of  smokers  is  larger, 
though  the  actual  consumption  per  smoker  may  not  be  so.     Compare<L 
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with  othor  parts  of  the  world,  the  average  consumption  of  Australasia 
will  not  appear  exoessive  : — 


Aastralasia 

New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria 

Queenaland 

Soath  Australia 

Western  Australia.... 

Tasmaria 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  

France 

Germany 

Raasia 


2*60 
2-67 
213 
3-00 
1-91 
4*39 
2-13 
2-35 
1-41 
206 
300 
1-23 


Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Spain 

Holland 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark  

Turkey 

United  States  .... 

Canada  

Brazil 


3-77 
1-34 
1-70 
6-92 
315 
3-24 
1-87 
3-70 
4  37 
4*40 
2-11 
4-37 


Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  per  inhabit 
tant  is  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  but  there  has  been 
1  considerable  change  in  the  consumption  of  some  of  the  states.  In 
Victoria  there  has  been  a  fall  in  amount  consumed  per  inhabitant  of 
Br^arly  half  a  pound,  and  in  Queensland  of  one-third  of  a  pound.  In 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  the  consumption  has  remained 
^W  same  ;  but  in  Western  Australia  there  has  been  an  increase  of  one 
•nd  a  fifth  pound,  in  New  Zealand  of  nearly  one-third  of  a  pound, 
trid  in  Tasmania  of  one-sixth  of  a  pound  per  inhabitant.  In  regard  to 
'be  description  of  tobacco  used,  the  chief  point  noticeable  is  the  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes.  In  1890  about  88-4  per 
'^iit.  of  the  total  consumption  was  of  ordinary  tobacco ;  in  1901  the 
proportion  had  fallen  to  85  per  cent. ;  of  cigars,  the  consumption  in 
IS90  was  about  8-5  per  cent.,  compared  with  6  per  cent,  at  present,  and 
'>f  cigarettes  3*1  per  cent,  in  1890,  compared  with  9  per  cent,  for  the 
yrar  1901. 

All  the  states  except  Tasmania  manufacture  tobacco,  and  the  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  average  consumption  of  the  locally-made  and  of  the 
ifaported  article  during  the  last  three  years.  The  average  quantity  of 
impoi-ted  leaf  used  in  the  local  manufacture  is  also  shown : — 


Conturoptioti  of  locally-made— 

Consumption  of  imported— 

hu|x>rt 
of  Leaf. 

state. 

Tobaceou 

Clgan. 

Cigftrettes 

Tobacco. 

Cigan. 

Cigarettos 

NwrSouth Wales  .... 

lb. 
2,081,186 
I,2"l7,0fl7 
501,364 

• 

lb. 

15,569 

92,102 

2,1S5 

• 

•     • 
^. .... 

lb. 
288,240 
206,097 
21,998 

• 
• 

lb. 
895,966 
886,074 
691,484 

160,486 
577,618 
825,890 

1,600,603 

lb. 
196,931 
104,902 
65,486 

86 
68,669 
18.808 

78,272 

lb. 

79,879 
18,226 
64,008 

r ' 

,472 

62,979 
17,603 

140,080 

lb. 
1,296,000 
1,377,642 

<fieei«laiid 

62,768 

^Aurtialia 

J««?eniAurtralia.... 

605,931 

.VtvZealaod   

46,640 

1,668 

45,878 

*  Information  not  available. 
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Axutraiafda  as  a  whole  compares  very  {avaaxtably  with  moat  fiiicopean 
countries  in  the  average  quantity  of  intoxicants  oonsmuedf  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  shows.  The  figures,  which  are  reduced  to  gallons  of 
proof  spirit  from  data  given  in  MulhalFs  Dictionary  of  Statistics^ 
would  appear  even  more  favourable  to  Australasia  were  the  fact  of 
the  large  preponderance  of  males  over  females  in  these  states  made  a 
feature  of  the  comparison : — 


Country. 


Proof 
gaUom^ 


Ooimtry. 


ITCMM 

gaUonib 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Raasia 

Austria   

Italy 

Spain  


3-57 
5-10 
3*08 
2-02 
2-80 
3*40 
2-85 


Portugal   

Holland 

Belgium 

Denmark  

Soandinavia.. 
United  States 
Australasia  .. 


3*00 
4*00 

4-00 

5*oe 

4-3$- 
2-65 

2*48 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  consumption  for  all  the  states 
during  the  last  three  years  : — 


spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer,  aeo. 

stale 

Total. 

TOUI.       'II 

TbtaL 

-J 

sa  S  ** 

Kew  South  Wales. 
Victoria    

galls. 
1,032,031 
896,879 
517,698 
152,681 
262,195 
82,231 

galls. 

0-77 

0-76 

1-08 

0-43 

1-54 

0-48 

galls. 
886,441 
1,923,314 
208,404 
614,820 
160,971 
18,981 

galU. 
0-66 
1-62 

galls. 
13,911,993 
14,446,805 
5,452,256 
3,234,551' 
4,149,104 
1,438,363 

gaUs.     galls. 
10-43     2-33 
12*16      ^'^^ 

Queensland 

0*44 

11-41 
9  06 

24*40 
8-48 

2*69 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
TmFmfHiia 

1-72 
0*95 
Oil 

2-12 
4-98 
1*61 

1-03 
0-15 

Commonwealih . 
New  Zealand   

2,943,715 
516,853 

0-80 
0-69 

0-78 

3,812,931 
111,610 

42,688,072 
6,542,744 

11-64 
8-72 

2-60 
1-86 

Australasia..^... 

3,460,568 

3,924,541 

0-88 

49,175,816 

11-06 

2-48 

The  largest  consumption  of  spirits  per  inhabitant  is  in  Western 
Australia,  Queensland  being  second.  Wine  is  used  most  freely  in  South* 
Australia,   Victoria,  and    Western  Australia;    and  beer   in  Western 
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AnstnUiab  l%e  average  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  last  threo  years  amounted  to  2*60  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per 
inhabitant,  ranging  from  4-98  gallons  in  Western  Australia  to  1*61 
gallons  in  Tasmania.  There  was  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  consumed  in  Australasia  in  the  year  immediately  following 
tiie  bank  crisis,  and  in  1895  the  consumption  fell  to  2*1  gallons,  as  com- 
pared with  2*94  gallons  in  1891.  From  1895  there  was  a  gradual 
increase,  and  the  consumption  for  the  last  five  years  has  ranged  between 
2-4  and  2*5  gallons. 

Daring  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  ti» 
rt^^ards  some  of  the  states  in  the  character  of  the  beverages  consumed. 
This  change  is  most  noticeable  in  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Victoria 
and  Western  Australia.  In  the  first-named  state  during  the  year  1890 
there  was  a  consumption  of  21,490,556  gallons  of  malt  liquors  ;  this  is 
equal  to  19*21  gallons  per  head;  in  1900  the  total  consumption  had  fallen 
to  14,859,766  gallons,  equal  to  12*45  gallons  per  head.  In  Western 
AostraUa  the  experienoe  was  of  the  opposite  character,  as  the  accompany- 
iog  table  shows  : — 


ConsnmpUon  of  31alt  Liquors 
inl80D. 


TotaL 


Per 
Inhabitant. 


Consumption  of  Halt  Liquor» 
in  1000. 


ItotaL 


Per 
Inhabitant. 


X«v  SoDth  Wales  . 

>Ktortt 

QoeenslftDd 

^«tliAastnlia...... 

Western  Australia... 
TasmaoiA , 

CommoDwealth 
Xev  Zealand 


I 


galls. 

11.710,936  I 

21,490,556  I 

3,948,093 

3,385,442  ' 

501,534  I 

1,329,671 


42,366,232 
4,922,577 


47.288,800 


galls. 
10-63 
19-21 
1016 
1003 
10-63 
9*29 


13-59 
7  92 


12-65 


galls. 
14,893,700 
14.859,766 
5,805,461 
3,298,004 
4,544,367 
1,564,126 


44,965,424 
6,986,900 


51,952,324 


galls. 
11-00 
12-45 
11-84 

9-15 
25-88 

9-06 


1200 
9-15 


U-52 


The  total  consumption  of  malt  liquors  for  the  Commonwealth  states, 
showed  little  increase  during  the  ten  years,  but  there  was  a  considerable 
mcTBaae  in  New  2<ealaiid.  The  consumption  of  spirits  has  declined  in 
^  the  states  except  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  there 
^  been  an  increase  in  quantity  and  in  the  volume  ppr  inhabitant. 
^<n  the  Commonwealth  the  decline  during  the  ten  years  amounted  to 
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162,538  gallons.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  consumption  in 
1890  and  1900  respectively  :— 


state. 


Coosamption  of  Spirits  in  1800. 


Total. 


Per 

Inhabitant 


Consumption  of  Spirits  in  190<». 


Total. 


Per 

Inhabitant. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria   

Queensland 

•South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


galls. 

1,201,946 

1,110,371 

613.620 

169,126 

58,025 

92,209 


galls. 
1-09 
0*99 
1-58 
0-53 
1-23 
0-64 


3,245,297 
432,882 


3,678,179 


104 
0-70 


0-98 


galls. 
1,103,969 
932,834 
528,587 
154,955 
273,598 
88,816 


3,082,759 
549,932 


3,632,691 


galls. 
0-82 
0-7S 
1-08 
0*43 
1-56 
0*51 


0-82 
072 


0-81 


The  consumption  of  wine  can  be  determined  only  approximately. 
Wine  is  an  article  of  local  production  not  subject  to  excise  duty,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  some  wine  may  be  consumed  without  its  production, 
being  noted.  •  The  following  statement  gives  the  probable  consumption 
for  the  periods  named  : — 


state. 


'ConsunipUon  of  Wine  in  1890. 


Total. 


Per 

Inhabitant. 


Consumption  of  Wine  in  190O. 


Total. 


Per 
Inhabitant. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


galls. 
802,150 
1,559,603 
270,508 
554,462 
216,860 
24,073 


3,427,656 
115,088 


3,542,744 


galls. 
0-73 
1-39 
0-70 
1-74 
4-60 
017 


galls. 
903,934 
1,543,640 
184,475 
481,753 
169,038 
19,074 


galls. 
0-67 
1-29 
0-38 
1*34 
0-96 
Oil 


MO 
019 


3,301,914 
116,188 


0-95 


3,418,102 


0-88 
015 


0-76 


Several  descriptions  of  Australian  wines  have  a  natural  strength  of 
30  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while  from  analyses  which  have  been  made 
it  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  these  wines  offered  for  sale  varies 
from  24  to  37  per  cent,  of  spirit.  Imported  beers  range  from  13-88 
per  cent,  to  15 '4  2  ])er  cent,  in  the  case  of  English,  and  from  9*58 
per  cent,  to  11*76  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  in  Lager,  while  the  local 
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manafacture  varied  according  to  the  make  from  6*1  to  13*8,  the  average 
Wing  9*97  per  cent.  Four  of  the  states  manufacture  spirits,  and 
live  make  wine,  while  beer  is  brewed  in  all  of  them.  The  average 
ciinsamption  of  locally-manufactured  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  for  the 
la-^t  three  years  has  been  estimated,  and  will  be  found  in  the  following 
vtatement : — 


SpiriU. 


Stat«. 


TotaJ, 


1^ 


Wioe. 


Total. 


I- 


Beer,  &c. 


Total. 


1^ 


galls. 

New  South  Wales 7,086 

Victoria  I  197.349 

"^eenfiland ,  67,925 

N«iih  Australia |  25,067 

\V-<tcni  Australia ,     

Ta-imania i      

Commonwealth '  297,327 

NVw  Zealand  I     

Aufltrabwia [  297,327 


galls. 
0005 
017 
014 
0  07 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

galls. 
806,609 
1,887,284 
159.169 
609,979 
104,199 

galls. 
0-60 
1-59 
0*33 
1-71 
0  06 

•  •  ■ 

0*08 

•  •  ■ 

• 

3,567,240 

0-97 

•  •• 

0  07 

3,567,240 

0*80 

galls. 
12,304,552 
13,918,235 
4,979,126 
3,087,006 
3,552,453 
1,369,198 


galls. 

9*23 
11*72 
10*42 

8-64 
20-89 

807 


39,210,570 
6,361,867 


10-61 

8-48 


10-25 


If  the  figures  in  this  table  be  subtracted  from  those  in  the  tables 
on  the  two  preceding  pages  the  consumption  of  imported  goods  will  be 
tonnd. 


Expenditure  on  Living. 

In  previous  issues  of  this  volume  statements  appeared  showing  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  on  food,  clothing,  house  rent,  and  other 
"services  usually  grouped  together  under  the  term  "cost  of  living."  The 
necessity  for  some  such  table  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  states 
lived  under  separate  tariffs,  which  in  various  ways  influenced  the  prices 
of  commodities.  But  with  the  uniform  system  of  Customs  that 
prevails  throughout  Australia,  the  conditions  governing  the  cost  of 
commodities  are,  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff 
charges,  made  practically  the  same. 

The  explanation  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  peoples  of  the  various  states  will  be  found  rather  in  difference  of 
a)nsamption  than  of  prices,  and  the  extent  of  this  difference  in  con- 
"^unption  wiU  be  seen  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  tables  relating  to  the 
iuinoftl  consumption  of  thirty-four  articles  of  common  use  given  in  the 
«ttlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  cost  of  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicants, 
consumed  in  Australia  during  the  year   1901  may  be  set  down  at 
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£49,235,000.  This  sum  represents  the  price  to  the  coMumer,  and 
covers  all  charges  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the 
table.  The  expenditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beiBT  amounted  t*- 
£14,249,000,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  for  all  food  and  beverages 
Avas  £63,484,000,  equal  to  £16  18s.  lid.  i)er  inhabitant,  or  11 -Id.  daily. 
Excluding  intoxicants,  the  yearly  expenditure  per  inhabitant  ^a.< 
£13  2s.  lOd.,  and  the  average  per  day,  8-6d.  Compared  with  the  ocbi 
of  food  supply  in  other  countries,  this  sum  will  not  appear  considerable, 
ospecially  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  profusion  with  which  flesh 
meat  is  consumed  and  wasted  in  Australia. 

Of  the  total  cost  of  food  and  beverages,  viz ,  £63,484,000,  the 
expenditure  on  fresh  meat  is  the  largest  item,  being  20*9  per  cent,  of 
the  whole;  bread  is  10 "9  per  cent. ;  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  13*6  per 
cent. ;  vegetables  and  fruits,  18*8  per  cent. ;  sugar,  6*2  per  cent  ;  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  3*8  per  cent.;  and  wines,  beers,  and  other  spirituous  liquors, 
22*4  per  cent.  The  following  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  chief 
articles  that  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

£ 

Bread   6,943,000 

Fresh  meat 13^40,000 

Vegetables  and  fruits  '. 8,730,000 

Milk,  batter,  cheese,  etc 8,664,060 

Other  farm  produce  ^ 1,042,COO 

Sugar    3,955,000 

Tea,  coffee,  etc 2,381,000 

Other  foods 3,428,000 

Non-alcoholic  beverages  852,000 

Total  expenditure  on  food   £49,235,000 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors 14,249, OCO 

I 

Total  expenditure  on  food  and  beverages £63,484,000 

The  total  expenditure  on  food  just  given  works  out  at  an  average  of 
£13  2s.  lOd.  per  inhabitant,  which  is  probably  higher  than  in  any  other 
country,  but  the  mere  statement  of  expenditure  affords  but  a  partial 
view  of  the  question,  as  the  earnings  of  the  people  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  otherwise  the  comparison  is  of  little  value.  If  this  be  done  it 
will  be  found  that  few  countries  approach  Australia  in  the  small  pro- 
portion of  income  absorbed  in  providing  food  for  their  people.  The 
following  table  taken  from  M.u\ha.\V a  Dictionary  of  IStatistios,  ^owsthat 
while  the  actual  cod)  of  food  and  drink  is  £16  18s.  lid.  in  Australia, 
as  against  £14  4s.  9d.  in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay 
for  that  food  are  not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  which 
show  most  favourably  in  the  table.  The  number  of  working  days  in 
the  year  is  assumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sioknesB  and 
.fifty-two  Sundays.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  compari- 
sons of  this  kind  are  more  or  less  fanciful.    The  economic  condition  of  a 
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people  is  more  readily  and  concluBively  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
aetoal  quantities  of  foods  of  various  kinds  entering  into  consumption, 
than  by  the  nominal  value  of  such  foods  and  the  proportion  of  the 
average  income  spent  in  their  attainment : — 


Goantry. 


Average  annual 

cost  of  food  and 

bevenge. 


Batto  of  oost  of 
food  to  earnings. 


Days'  earnings 

equal  to  annual 

oost  of  food. 


United  KiDgdom 

France 

QermaDy 

Rnasia 

Aostria  

Italy    

Spam    

Portngal  

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmark. 

Holland    

Belgiam 

Switzerland 

United  States  ... 
Canada 

Anatralia 


£     8. 

14    4 

12    4 

10  18 

5  19 


7 
6 

8 

7 


d. 
9 
5 
5 

7 
4 
10 
0 
0 


17 

4 

9 

3 

9  18  11 
9  15    0 

11  14 
10    8 

12  3 
8  11 
0  17 
8    9 


0 
0 
1 

7 
7 
0 


16  18  11 


per  cent. 

days. 

42-2 

127 

440 

142 

49-1 

148 

620 

156 

60-8 

152 

61-2 

153 

61-2 

154 

691 

177 

46-2 

136 

47-6 

143 

36-0 

108 

46  0 

138 

43-4 

130 

46-2 

135 

26-3 

76 

82-6 

97 
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The  expenditure  of  Australia  coming  under  the  designation  "  cost  of 
linDg "  amounted  in  1900  to  £38  Os.  6d.,  made  up  of  the  following 
items.    The  expenditure  of  New  Zealand  is  not  included. 

Total  Per 

Division  of  JELqpenditure.                                Expenditure.  Inhabitant. 

£  £    8.    d. 

Food  and  non^ooholic  beverages 49,235,000  13    2  10 

FeimeDted  and  roirituoiiB  liquors 14,249,000  3  16    1 

Tobacco   3,275,000  0  17    6 

aothing  and  drapery   21,177,000  5  13    1 

Foniitnre 1,749,000  0    9    4 

fient  or  Talne  of  baildings  used  as  dwellings  14,179,000  3  15    8 

LscoBotiwi 5,282,000  18    2 

Fuel  and  Ught.. 4,528,000  1    4    2 

Penonal  attendance,  service,  and  lodging   6,101,000  1  12    7 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursi ng 3, 890,000  1    0    9 

HdigioD,  charities,   education  (not  including    state 

ezpenditare)    3,121,000  0  16    8 

Art  ind  amusement  3,318,000  0  17    9 

Booka,  newspapers,  etc 1,968,000  0  10    6 

Pottage  and  telegrams,  not  incidental  to  earning  the 

tnoomes    ;..... l,034,fW0  0    5    6 

^nct  Ux«8  not  falling  <m.traae    1,278,000  0    6  10 

Household  expenses  not  included  elsewhere. 4,801,000  15    7 

MiiceUaaeous  expenses 3,280,000  0  17    6 

Total  £142/455,000  38    0    6 
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According  to  Mulhall,  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  the  leadiii^r 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  America  is  as  follows  : — 


Counto*. 

Expenditure ' 
Inhaoitant. 

Oountn*- 

Expenditure 
Inlut^tant. 

United  Kingdom  

Franco 

£    8.    d. 
29  14    9  1 

Norway 

£  s.  d. 
19    0    0 

23  19    4 
20    3    4 
10    1  11 
14    4    9 

Denmark 

28  11    o 

Germanv 

Holland    

Belgium    

20  17    4 

T^UflRIA 

25    8    2 

Austria   

Switzerland 

18    0    0 

Italy    

11  11    0  , 
15  12    6 

United  States 

32  16    2 

Soain 

Canada  

23    6    2 

Portugal 

11    5    6 

Sweden   

20    8    4  i 

1 

Australia 

38    0    6 

The  expenditure  of  Australia  as  compared  with  population  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  table,  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  other  states,  but  as  expendi- 
ture depends  upon  income,  a  table  such  as  the  above  has  little  meaniii«jc 
unless  regard  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  income  available  for  expenditui-v- 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  This  latter  question  is  too  involved 
to  be  dealt  with,  so  far  as  European  and  American  countries  are  con- 
cerned, within  the  limits  at  disposal  in  this  volume.  It  may,  however, 
be  mentioned  that  so  far  as  the  primary  food  requirements  are  con- 
cerned the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  greater  in  Australia  than  in 
any  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list :  house  rents,  however, 
are  higher,  as  well  as  the  price  of  most  descriptions  of  wearing  apparel. 
Tlie  question  of  cost  of  living  is  further  dealt  with  in  another  place. 


Prices  of  Commodities. 

• 

The  area  of  Australia  is  so  extensive,  and  the  population,  except  oii 
the  sea-board,  so  scattered,  that  the  determination  with  any  exactnes** 
of  the  average  prices  of  the  various  commodities  consumed  is  almost  a 
matter  of  impossibility.  No  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  for  the  whole  continent,  and  in  the  following  pages  the 
prices  refer  to  the  Sydney  markets  alone.  There  is  a  farther  reason. 
Until  the  discovery  of  gold  there  were  virtually  only  two  important 
markets  in  all  Australia — Sydney  and  Hobart — and  of  these  Sydney 
was  much  the  more  considerable.  Any  comparisons  of  the  prices  of 
commodities  extending  back  beyond  1852  must  be  based  mainly  upon 
the  experience  of  Sydney,  although  from  1840  onwards  there  is  sufficient 
information  in  the  chapter  on  the  Industrial  Progi^^ss  of  Australia  in 
this  volume  to  enable  Sydney  prices  to.  be  adjusted  for  Melbourne^ 
Hobart,  Adelaide,  and  the  other  chief  centres  of  population.  For  the 
earlier  years  the  authority  of  contemporary  newspapers  has  been  follovecl 
where  the  official  records  are  obscure  or  silent,  but  since  1836  these 
records  have  been  available,  and  have  for  the  most  part  been  follo^wcKl. 
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The  Bcoanspanjijig  table  exhibits  the  average  pnces  of  eight  commodities 
jypg  each  year  since  1820  ; — 


perS-ttK  '  Beef  per 
"      "  lb- 


Batter 
per  lb. 


Cheese 
per  lb. 


Sugar 
per  lb. 


Tea 
per  lb. 


PotA- 

toes 

per  cwt. 


Mai«e 
per 
busheL 


8.    d. 


2 
2 


9 

8 


2    « 
2    2 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


0 
2 

4 
3 
6 


1  10 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


0 
8 
3 
6 
6 


1  10 
1  9 
1    9 

1  6 

2  6 


2 
2 
2 


0 
6 
6 


1    9 
1    5 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 


6 
8 
2 
1 
2 


3 
3 
3 

54 
3 

4 


1  11 

2  0 
2    0 

1  la 


8.   d. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
3 
2 

4 
5 


0  10 

1  1 
1  4 
1     1 


0  11 

0  6 

0  7 

0  6 

0  6 

0  5 

0  84 

0  7| 

0  8i 

1  1 


I  0 

0  10 

1  14 

0  9 

0  4i 

0  6 

0  6 

0  7 

0  8 

0  6i 


0  7 

0  7 

0  7 

0  7i 

0  9 

1  3 


1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
0 
0 
0 


d. 


■ ••• • < 


3i 

H 
H 

3J 


3i 

34 

3i 
3 

24 
3 

4 

4 

35 

38 


3i 

34 
34 
34 

7 
H 

74 

7 

6 


8.    d. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 


6 
6 
6 
6 
ft 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 


6 
3 

0 
6 
6 
6 
3 
4 
0 
9 


1  10 
1    4 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


4 
4 
6 
5 

24 
8 

8 

6 


8.  d. 

7  3 

7  3 

5  9 

6  1 

6  10 

8  4 

9  0 

8  0 

18  6 

12  6 

8  0 

5  0 

5  0 

10  0 

14  0 

10  0 

7  0 

10  0 

6  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

7  0 

5  0 

4  0 

4  6 

3  0 

5  10 

4  4 

3  0 

4  0 

6  0 

6  0 

13  0 

18  6 

21  4 

10  0 

14  6 

15  6 

8  0 

5 
5 

4 
2 


d. 

6 
0 
9 
ft 

4  10 

5  ft 

4  0- 

5  a 
9   a 

7    9^ 


3  10 

3  8 

4  7 

2  11 
4  4 
4  6 
ft  9 
4    2 

3  T 
9    O 


5  3: 

2  10* 

4  9 

2  » 

1  5 

2  11 
4  1 

2  1 
1  8 

3  9 


4  1 

3  7 

3  11 

9  3 

10  0 

8  7 

3  8 

8  2 

0  5 

3  5 


2  ▲ 
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Ytar. 


Bread 

per  2-lb. 

loaf. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
3879 


J  880 
1881 

1882 
1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
iSS9 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898  I 

1899 

5900 


d. 

6i 
64 

44 

4 

64 

74 
64 
34 

4 
34 


34 
34 
34 

4 

34 
3 

34 

4 
4 

34 


3 

34 
4 

34 
3 

3 

34 

34 

3 

34 


3i 

34 

34 

3J 

2^ 

2i 

3 

3 

24 
3 

3 


Freeh 

Beef 

per  lb. 


d. 

4 
3 

44 

H 

4 
3 
3 

24 
34 
2 


34 
24 
24 

24 

4 
34 

44 
4 

4 


34 
34 

44 

4 

44 

44 
44 

4 
4 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
24 

24 
34 

34 


Batter 
per  lb. 


8.  d. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
8 
3 
6 
6 
9 
3 
6 
3 
6 


3 
3 
0 
3 
7 
3 
3 
6 
3 


0  104 


0  10 

0  104 

1  3 


1 
1 


4 
3 


1  9 
1  9 


1 
1 

1 


1 
1 
1 


4 
7 
4 


0 
1 
3 


1  14 


1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


1  0 
1  0 
0  11 


Cheeae 
per  lb. 


8ug«r    Tea 
per  lb.    per  lb. 


Potatoei 
per  cut. 


8.    d. 

1  10 

0    9 

0    9 

0  10 

0    8 

0    9 

1    0 

0    74 

0    9 

0    6 

0    6 

0    74 

0    9 

0    5 

0    6 

0    9 

0    7 

0    6 

0    6 

0    6 

0    7 

0    64 

0    8 

0  10 

0    9 

I    0 

1     I 

0  104 

0    84 

0    9 

0    8 

0    9 

0    8 

0    8 

0    8 

0    8 

0    8 

0    8 

0    8 

0    8 

0    74 

d. 
64 

«4 

44 

44 

44 

44 

4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

44 

4 

4 

4 
34 


4 

34 

4 

4 

34 
3 

34 
34 

34 
H 


34 

3i 

3 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 
2 

2i 

2i 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 


1 
1 


1 
2 


2 
2 
2 

2 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


0 
3 


1    9 


9 
9 


1    9 


9 
0 


1     9 
1    6 


0 
0 
0 
0 


1  6 

1  9 

1  9 

1  9 

1  6 

1  6 


6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


I  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  4 


Malie 

per 

btiahcL 


8.    d. 

7    6 

7    3 

8    0 

7    0 

5    0 

8    0 

6    0 

7    0 

9    0 

4    0 

5    0 

4    0 

5    0 

3    6 

4    9 

5    6 

4    9 

4    9 

5  10 

6    0 

4    3 

4    0 

5    6 

6    0 

6    6 

5    6 

6    3 

5    0 

6    0 

9    0 

6    0 

5    0 

5    6 

6    4 

4    6 

4    3 

5    6 

5    3 

9    0 

9    4 

6    9 

8.    d. 

2  10 
5  1 
5    0 

3  10 

3  11 
8    7 

4  1 
2    5 

2  11 

3  H 


3 
3 
2 
3 

4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 


4 
0 
2 
1 
0 
3 
1 
4 
0 
1 


4 

0 
0 


2 
3 
5 
4 
5 
3  11 
3  9 
3  11 
3  4 
3    7 


3  10 

2  11 

3  4 


4 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

3 
3 


0 
6 
9 
7 
3 
9 
4 
\\ 
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The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  history  of  prices  in  Australia — 
the  great  range  of  some  of  the  commodities  during  the  year — is  not 
disclosed  by  the  foregoing  table.  This  variation  is  most  noticeable 
during  the  early  years,  and  amongst  articles  of  local  production,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  isolation  of  the  country  from  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  communication 
by  letter  with  the  outside  world  was  at  best  uncertain,  and  as  late 
as  1878  the  regular  mails  were  made  up  but  once  a  month.  The 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communication,  amongst  other  results, 
lias  had  a  marked  effect  on  prices,  so  that  except  in  rare  instances, 
and  for  goods  produced  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  production 
of  Australia  no  longer  determines  the  prices  of  goods  required  for 
the  local  markets.  Exception  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  perish- 
able produce,  which  is  stiU  liable  to  a  great  range  in  price  during 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  as  will  be  shown  by  some  examples  here- 
after given- 
Potatoes  have  varied  in  price  from  year  to  year.  The  lowest  average 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  was  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  1873,  and  the  highest 
was  21s.  5d.  in  1855,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold;  and  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  from  1853  to  1855  the  price 
of  potatoes  was  extraordinarily  high.  Commencing  with  the  year 
lirst  named,  the  averages  were  13s.,  18s.  6d.,  21s.  4d.,  lOs., 
148.  6d.,  and  158.  6d.  per  cwt.  With  regard  to  the  variation  in 
a  single  year,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited : — In  1820,  from 
4s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  cwt. ;  in  1825,  from  4s.  to  12s. ;  in  1829,  from 
9s.  to  26s. ;  in  1834,  from  9s.  to  19s. ;  in  1839,  from  7s.  to  25s. ; 
in  1854,  from  lis.  to  24s.  ;  in  1856,  from  3s.  to  lis. ;  and  in  1888, 
from  2b.  to  24s. 

The  price  of  maize  has  not  been  subject  to  very  great  fluctuation, 
«dnce,  being  little  used  except  for  horse-feed,  this  grain  is  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  other  products ;  nevertheless  the  prices  have  ranged  from 
Is.  5d.  in  1844  to  10s.  in  1854. 

In  the  list  given  on  pages  369  and  370  are  included  quotations  for  bread 
at  per  2-lb.  loaf.  In  most  years  the  price  varied  somewhat  regularly  with 
that  of  wheat.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  chiefly  in  the 
years  during  which  wheat  brought  an  unusually  high  figure,  when  the 
price  of  bread  was  generally  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  bread  has  been  retailed  was  2^d.  in  1849,  and  the 
highest  was  I4d.  the  2-lb.  loaf,  which  figure  was  paid  for  a  shoi-t  time  in 
1839. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  commodities  which  are  given  on  pages  369 

and  370    the  following  list   of   the  average  retail   prices   of  articles 

l&reely  used  naay  «ot  be  without  interest.      The  information  begins 

with  1836    beyond  which  year  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 

averaga. 
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Year. 

BhooD 
per  lb. 

Em 
perdoi. 

,5!  m  ^ 

P**'^^  per  lb. 

CoAse 
pefftt). 

Salt 
per  lb. 

Beer 

(Col.) 

pergia. 

l^X 

9tttreh 
perlU 

1 

TobeoeoiTobaooo 
per  lb.    per  lb. 
(CoL)     (Imp.) 

■.  d. 

B. 

d. 

d.      d. 

8. 

d. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

d. 

•• 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8.  d. 

1836 

•  •  » 

2 

2 

9 

>  •  • 

... 

••• 

* 

*• 

44 

• 

•  • 

•  «  • 

3    .^ 

1837 

•  •• 

2 

6 

... 

»•• 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

■  •  « 

. 

•  • 

• 

«  • 

4    0* 

1838 

•  •  • 

4 

0 

3 

»»• 

»  •  • 

»•« 

• 

•  • 

... 

1 

*  • 

•  •  « 

1839 

•  •« 

3 

0 

3 

i«  • 

1 

6 

•  •• 

* 

w  » 

4* 

••  • 

• 

•  • 

3    ^ 

1840 

0  10 

2 

9 

2i 

»  •  • 

1 

4 

•  •  • 

• 

■  * 

44 

• 

•  • 

3    9 

1841 

0  11 

2 

3 

24       . 

1  •  • 

1 

4 

•  •  • 

w 

>  r 

44 

• 

» • 

3    » 

1S42 

0  lOi 

1 

11 

2 

k«  • 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

44 

* 

■  • 

3    ^ 

1843 

0  10 

2 

0 

14 

•  • 

0  10 

04 

2 

3 

»  •  « 

4 

3    6 

1844 

0    5i 

0  11 

li 

•  • 

0 

84 

U 

1 

3 

H 

6 

3    » 

1845 

0    6i 

1 

1 

3 

»•• 

0 

74 

H 

1 

1 

34 

. 

6 

4    & 

1846 

0    9i 

1 

3 

n    . 

•  • 

0  10" 

U 

2 

0 

5 

9 

4    & 

1847 

0    6i 

1 

1 

3|       i 

J 

1 

1 

H 

3 

4 

5 

r 

0 

9 

4    4 

1848 

0    9 

1 

3 

34       { 

5 

1 

1 

H 

3 

3 

5 

1 

0 

9 

4    4 

1849 

0    ^ 

1 

1 

H     i 

5* 

1 

0 

H 

2 

8 

H 

1 

1 

2 

0 

4    7 

1850 

0    81 

1 

4 

4         i 

1 

2 

]| 

2 

9 

H 

1 

0 

2 

7 

4  lO 

1851 

0    Oi 

1 

8 

4         ( 

1 

3 

H 

2 

6 

H 

1 

0 

3 

8 

7    » 

1852 

1     1 

I 

6 

4         < 

1 

3 

H 

2 

6 

6 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8    O 

1853 

1    24 

2 

3 

4J       ( 

1 

3 

H 

2 

44 

6 

1 

0 

4 

0 

7    t^ 

1854 

1    44 

2 

9 

6      : 

^i 

1 

6 

24 

3 

6 

8 

1 

6 

4 

0 

5    d 

1855 

0  114 

2 

8 

6         \ 

1 

8 

4 

4 

7 

8 

I 

6 

3 

0 

5    0 

1856 

0  10 

2 

2 

5i    : 

1 

71 

3 

3 

6 

7i 

1 

li 

2 

H 

5    3 

1857 

0    94 

1 

11 

5      : 

1 

8 

2J 

4 

0 

7 

1 

0 

2 

7 

5    O 

1858 

0    74 

2 

3 

6 

1 

8 

44 

4 

3 

7 

1 

5 

2 

6 

6    (r 

IS6B 

0    84 

1 

10 

H     ' 

1 

8 

24 

4 

0 

64 

1 

0 

2 

6 

5   a 

1860 

1     0 

1 

3 

5        < 

1 

6 

24 

3 

6 

7 

1 

0 

2 

3 

5  or 

1861 

0  10 

1 

6 

4         ( 

1 

6 

24 

3 

6 

6 

0 

104  2 

0 

5    6 

1862 

0  10 

1 

6 

3         i 

1 

6 

n 

2 

0 

44 

0 

8 

4 

6 

6    0 

1863 

0  104 

1 

7 

3        ^ 

1 

4 

H 

I 

6 

4 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7    6 

1864 

0  10 

1 

6 

3        ^ 

1 

4 

H 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

1 

6 

5    « 

1865 

0    9i 

1 

6 

3 

1 

4 

H 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

2 

6 

5    6 

1866 

1    0 

1 

6 

4 

1 

4 

14 

2 

0 

44 

0 

7 

2 

6 

5    O 

1867 

0  10 

1 

7 

34       ' 

1 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4 

0 

7 

1 

9 

4    6 

1868 

0    94 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

n 

2 

0 

4 

0 

7 

1 

9 

5    O 

1860 

0  10 

1 

» 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

4 

0 

8 

1 

0 

3    ft 

1870 

0  104 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

0 

i 

1 

3 

3    6 

J871 

0    94 

1 

4 

24       ! 

2i 

1 

0 

04 

2 

3 

3 

0 

44 

1 

0 

3    O 

1872 

0    9 

1 

1 

3 

S 

,  1 

1 

oi 

1 

4 

3 

0 

6 

1 

4 

3    6 

1873 

0    9 

1 

4 

24       ! 

2f 

'  1 

2 

04 

2 

3 

3 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3    6 

1874 

0    8{ 

1 

6 

3 

3f 

1 

4 

04 

2 

0 

2! 

'0 

6 

1 

9 

3    3 
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Tear. 

Baooo 
perlb. 

perdoz. 

par  lb. 

I 

Oat- 
'  meal 
1  per  lb. 

1 

Coffee 
per  lb. 

Salt 
par  lb. 

Beer 

(Col.) 

per  gal. 

i 

•perlb. 

Stwoh 
perlb. 

Tobaooo 
perlb. 

(Ool.) 

Tobacco 
perlb. 
(top.) 

a.  d. 

B.    d. 

d. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

1875 

0     9i 

1    6 

3 

3 

2 

H 

3 

0 

3 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3    9 

1876 

0     9 

1    0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2f 

0 

5 

1 

0 

3    0 

1877 

0     Si 

1    6 

3 

3i 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2f 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3    9 

1878 

0     9 

1    8 

3 

3 

3 

04 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

1 

6 

3    9 

1879 

0     8 

1    7 

24 

2i 

0 

04 

2 

0 

2 

p 

5 

1 

6 

3    0 

t8ao 

0     7i 

1    4 

3 

3 

5 

Oi 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5i 

2 

0 

4    0 

1881 

0    74 

1    0 

3 

3 

5 

Of 

2 

0 

3 

0 

54 

2 

0 

4    0 

1682 

1     0 

2    0 

H 

4 

5 

1 

2 

0 

24 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6    0 

1888 

1     0 

1  11 

3 

4 

9 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

7 

3 

0 

6    0 

1884 

0  111 

1  11 

24 

3 

4 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

6 

3 

0 

5    0 

1885 

0  lOi 

1  10 

3 

3 

5 

Of 

2 

0 

3 

0 

64 

3 

0 

6    0 

1886 

0  i(H 

1    8 

3J 

2f 

6 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

6i 

0 

5    6 

1887 

9  10 

1    7 

3 

2f 

6 

1 

2 

0 

H 

0 

«4 

0 

6    6 

1888 

0  lOi 

1    7 

3 

24 

6 

1 

2 

0 

H 

0 

6 

0 

5    6 

1889 

9  11 

1    8 

3 

34 

6 

1 

2 

0 

34 

0 

6 

0 

5    6 

1800 

1     ©J 

1    6 

4 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

34 

0 

5 

0 

6    0 

1881 

0  10 

1    6 

3 

24 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

34 

0 

5 

0 

6    0 

1892 

0     9 

1    6 

3 

24 

10 

Of 

2 

0 

8 

0 

44 

0 

6    0 

1893 

0  11 

1    6 

3 

2i 

10 

Of 

2 

0 

3 

0 

44 

0 

6    0 

1894 

0     7 

1    3 

3 

24 

10 

Of 

2 

0 

3 

0 

H 

0 

6    0 

I8K> 

9     7i 

1    0 

»4 

2 

1 

9 

Of 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6    0 

1896 

0     74 

1    0 

2 

2 

9 

04 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6    0 

1897 

0     8 

1    0 

24 

24 

1 

9 

Of 

2 

0 

24 

0 

0 

6    0 

1898 

0     84 

1    0 

2 

2i 

9 

Of 

2 

0 

24 

0 

0 

6    0 

1S99 

0     8 

0  11 

2 

2i 

10 

1 

2 

0 

24 

0 

3} 

0 

6    0 

1900 

0    74 

0  11 

2i 

21 

6 

04 

2 

<r 

3 

0 

3J 

0 

6    0 

In  the  quotation  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  given 
are  those  charged  in  the  retail  shops.  It  is  quite  possible  that  produce 
of  all  kinds  may  have  been  bought  at  cheaper  rates  than  those  stated, 
bat  higher  rates  were  also  paid,  and  the  figures  will  be  found  to 
Tepresent  the  fair  average  rates,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  goods 
<xinsumed.  It  is  of  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality 
of  the  produce  consumed,  for  very  considerable  changes  in  the  direction 
of  improvement  have  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
^Qgar  now  used,  and  obtainable  for  about  2d.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  white 
sugar,  whereas  some  years  a^o  only  a  common  quality  of  moist  sugar 
Was  found  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  A  very  material  improvement 
has  been  effected   in  the  quality  of  flour,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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present  consumption  being  roller-made.  Salt-butter  still  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  supply,  but  it  is  usually  of  recent  make ;  while  formerly  the 
butter  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  several  months  old 
before  reaching  the  dining-table.  The  candles  now  used  are  made  of 
stearine,  but  the  time  is  not  remote  when  only  the  common  tallow 
candle  was  in  general  use ;  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption.  The  retail  prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day, 
irrespective  of  the  nominal  wholesale  rates  of  the  commodities  in  the 
metropolitan  markets. 


Pricb-levels  of  Articles  of  Common  Use. 

A  consideration  of  retail  prices  would  not  be  complete  without  a  state- 
ment of  the  price-level  in  different  years.  This  can  be  given  for  foods  ; 
but  at  present  the  data  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  an  exact  series 
of  price-levels,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  information  in  regard  to  foods  is  given  below,  the 
assumption  being  mode  that  the  quantities  entering  into  consumption 
were  the  same  formerly  as  at  the  present  day.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  respects  erroneous ;  but  there  appear  to  be  no  other 
means  within  reach  to  effect  a  just  comparison.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes  are  now  more  largely  used  than  (say)  prior 
to  1870;  but  bread,  or  other  forms  in  which  flour  is  used,  and  meat, 
are  not  consumed  so  largely.  However,  when  full  allowance  is  made 
on  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still  be  found  to  approximate 
closely  to  the  truth.  The  price-level  is  calculated  on  the  prices  ruling 
for  beef,  mutton,  bread,  sugar,  rice,  potatoes,  tea,  beer,  and  tobacco  : — 


Period. 

• 

Price-level  of  principal  Articlee 
of  Gonsumption. 

1S21-S7  prices 
=1,000. 

189&-1900  prices 
» 1,000. 

1821  to  1825 

1,000 
1,000 
802 
930 
676 
669 
1,038 
1,153 
959 
753 
709 
759 
756 
730 
670 
646 

1,548 

1826  „   ia30 

1,548 

1831  „   1835 

1,241 

1836  „    1840 

1,440 

1841  „   1845 

1,046 

1846  „    1850 

1,036 

1851  „    1865 

1,607 

1856  „   1860 

1.785 

1861  „    1865 

1,485 

1866  „   1870 

1871  „   1875 

1876  „   1880 

1,166 
1,098 
1,175 

1881  „   1885 

1.170 

1886  „    1890 

1,130 

1891  „   1895 

1,037 

1896  „   1900 

1,000 
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During  the  past  forty  years  prices  of  food  stu£fs  have  changed  very 
.>i]ightly,  sQch  changes  as  there  have  been  being  in  the  direction  of  a 
reduction,  and  the  average  of  1896-1900  was  less  than  at  any  previous 
period.  little  practical  good  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  prices 
of  one  period  \rith  those  of  another,  unless  regard  is  also  paid  to  the 
earnings  of  labour,  and  as  means  of  comparison  are  afforded  in  the 
chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  wages,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
pursue  the  subject  further  in  this  place. 


Price-levels  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  with  the  object  of  showing 
to  what  extent  Australia  has  been  aifectied  by  the  variation  in  the 
prio»  of  commodities  imported  and  exported  during  the  past  forty-one 
years.  The  figures  refer  to  New  South  Wales  alone,  but  they  may  be 
accepted  as  also  indicating  in  a  fairly  accurate  degree  the  position  in 
"shkh  the  other  states  of  Australasia  stand  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Hie  total  value  of  the  exports  of  each  of  the  states  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of  which 
wool,  wheat  and  flour,  tallow,  silver  and  silver  lead,  hides,  leather,  tin, 
'-•opper,  coal,  fruit,  butter,  sugar,  meat  and  timber  are  the  most 
important.  The  value  of  these  articles  represents  a  total  of  about 
^venteen  and  a  half  millions  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  of 
iomestic  produce. 

In  the  subjoined  table  the  price-level  of  domestic  exports  is 
iriven  for  the  forty-one  years  beginning  with  1860.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce 
exported  have  been  taken,  the  prices  of  1900  have  been  applied  to  the 
quantities  of  each  of  the  other  years,  and  the  result  has  been  compared 
^th  the  actual  total  of  such  year :  the  level  of  the  year  being  found  by 
dinding  the  actual  sum  obtained  into  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
obtained  had  the  prices  of  1900  prevailed.  The  average  for  1900  is 
asmmed  to  be  1,000,  the  price-levels  or  index  numbers  of  the  other  yeai-s 
being  as  shown  in  the  table.  In  order  to  further  facilitate  comparison, 
the  average  of  the  five  years  1870-74  has  been  assumed  to  be  1,000, 
and  the  prices  of  other  years  have  been  adjusted  to  that  basis.  The 
average  of  these  years  has  been  taken  because  the  question  is  frequently 
raised  as  to  the  comparative  prices  of  commodities  before  and  after  the 
<lemonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany  in  1873.  In  compiling  the  price- 
level  for  exports,  only  articles  of  insignificant  value  have  been  omitted 
from  consideration,  and  in  no  year  does  the  value  of  articles  excluded 
form  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports,  while  in  some  years 
the  proportion  falls  as  low  as  5  per  cent,  the  average  of  all  years  being 
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about  10  per  cent.  It  is  considered  that  this  system  enables  a  more 
reliable  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be  obtained  than  that  of 
selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without  giving  due  weight  to  the 
quantities  of  such  articles  exported. 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of 
Australian  produce  exported  since  1860,  or  still  greater  since  1864,  viz., 
from  the  index  number  1,316  to  682,  or  over  48  per  cent.  Marked 
fluctuations,  ranging  to  about  10  per  cent.,  occurred  between  1860  and 
1866,  when  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first-named 
year.  From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a  drop  from  1,249  to  879,  or  about 
30  per  cent.  A  rise  followed  in  1871  to  1,075,  or  about  22  per  cent., 
after  which  for  four  years  prices  continued  fairly  steady,  until  there 
was  a  further  decline  to  887  in  1878.  In  1879  the  level  rose  to  921 
and  for  the  next  four  years  prices  continued  without  much  change, 
but  from  1884  to  1885  there  was  a  fall  from  919  to  806.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1889,  when  the  level  stood  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  in  1894,  a  fall  of  32  per  cent, 
for  the  five  years,  but  in  1895  and  18^6  prices  recovered  a  little,  and  the 
level  rose  to  573 — an  advance  of  7*7  per  cent.  In  1897  there  was  again 
a  slight  fall  from  573  to  557,  equivalent  to  2*8  per  cent.,  but  in  1898  the 
level  rose  to  590,  and  in  1899  to  736,  a  rise  of  32  per  cent,  for  the  two 
years.  The  sharp  rise  in  1899  was  entirely  due  to  the  improved  price 
obtained  for  wool,  and  the  fall  in  1900  was  mainly  caused  by  the 
decreased  price  of  that  commodity. 


Prioe'le%'el  of  Exports. 

Year. 

Price-level  of  Exports. 

Year. 

1900  prices 
-1,000. 

Aver&fpe  of 

1870-74  prioQB 

-l.OUO. 

1900  prices 
-1,000. 

Aversffe  of 

1870-74pric«s 

-1,000. 

imo 

■ 

1,828 

1,247 

1881 

1,315 

897 

1861 

1,825 

1,244 

1882 

1,357 

926 

1862 

1,921 

1,310 

1883 

1,367 

926 

1863 

1,746 

1,191 

1884 

1,345 

919 

1864 

1,931 

1,316 

1885 

1,181 

806 

1865 

1.767 

1,203 

1886 

1,136 

775 

1866 

1,830 

1,240 

1887 

1,167 

797 

1867 

1,691 

1,154 

1888 

1,132 

773 

1868 

1,692 

1,155 

1889 

1,150 

785 

1869 

1,544 

1,053 

1890 

1,111 

758 

1870 

1,289 

879 

1891 

1,010 

689 

1871 

1,576 

1,075 

1892 

956 

652 

1872 

1,436 

979    , 

1893 

865 

590 

1873 

1,522 

1,037 

1894 

780 

532 

1874 

1,508 

1,028 

1895 

799 

546 

1875 

1,502 

1,027 

1896 

640 

573 

1876 

1,424 

972 

1897 

616 

557 

1877 

1.306 

891 

1898 

664 

590 

1878 

1,300 

887 

1899 

1,079 

736 

1879 

1,349 

921 

1900 

1,C00 

682 

1880 

1,324 

903 
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It  will  he  seen  tkat  the  purobasiiig  powor  of  monej  has  steadily 
increased  since  1864  and  that  208.  in  1900  would  purchase  the  same 
articles  of  domestic  export  which  in  1864  would  have  cost  nearly  398., 
(trices  having  fiEkUen  48*7  per  cent,  during  the  period  of  thirty-six  years. 
The  greatest  declixke  has  taken  |^oe  in  the  tiiree  stable  exports  of 
wool,  silver,  and  coal,  many  of  the  minor  articles  having  maintained  or 
increased  their  price  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Australia  has  been  a  loser  by  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  its  exports  to  the  extent  which  the  price-level  shows, 
because  the  power  of  the  exports  to  purchase  imports  must  also  be  taken 
into  cansideration.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  also  the 
price-level  of  imports.  As  there  exist  no  reliable  data  on  which  price- 
levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior  to  1870,  the  table  commences  with 
that  year : — 


Prioe-level  of  Imports. 

1 

Year. 

Prioe-level  of  Imports. 

Tear. 

t     1900prlee8 
=  1,000. 

Avenge  of 
1870-74  prioee 
=  1.000.      1 

leooprioos 
=  1,000. 

Averftge  of 
1370-74  prioes 

=  i,ooa 

1870 

1 

1,285 

966 

1886 

1,033 

776 

1671 

1,291 

970 

1887 

1,042 

783 

1872 

1,980 

1,014 

1888 

1,087 

779 

1873 

1,371 

1,030 

1899 

1,080 

812 

1874 

1.357 

1,020 

1^90 

1,070 

804 

1875 

1.279 

962 

1891 

1,021 

767 

1876 

1,256 

944 

1892 

979 

736 

1877 

1,208 

906 

1893 

942 

706 

1878 

1,198 

900 

1894 

895 

673 

1879 

1,146 

862 

1895 

886 

666 

1880 

1,155 

868 

1896 

922 

693 

1881 

1,143 

859 

1897 

931 

700 

1862 

1,137 

855 

1898 

942 

708 

1883 

1,156 

869 

1899 

937 

704 

1884 

1,146 

862 

1900 

1,000 

752 

1885 

1,052 

790 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in 
{ftvoftT  gI  iAkB  exports  up  to  the  year  1889.  Since  then  the  exports  have 
^len  away  on  the  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
^''n^wtB.  A  dearer  view  of  the  oj^eration  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be 
obtained  from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  prioe-levek 
<'t  imports  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption  and  exports  of  domestic 
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produce,  for  periods  of  five  years  to  the  end  of  1899,  with  the  relative 
fall  per  cent.  : — 


Importo. 

Exports. 

Period. 

1 

Avenge  of          Decline  In  prices 
five  yean,  1870-4,         in  five  3'ean, 
prices  —  1,000.             per  cent. 

fl%'e  yean,  1870-4, 
prices  — 1,000. 

Decline  in  prices 

in  fl\'e  years, 

per  cent. 

1870-74 

1,000 
915 
863 
788 
737 
694 
762 

1,000 
940 
914 
787 
645 
600 
682 

1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895-99 
1900 

8-5 
6-9 
8-5 
6-5 
5-8 
7 '5  (rise) 

60 

2-9 

13-8 

is-o 

7-0 
13-6  (rise) 

It  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  index  number  of  the  five  years 
1870-74  to  be  1,000,  the  fall  in  the  succeeding  five  years  was  8 '5  per 
cent,  for  the  imports,  as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  for  the  exports. 
The  average  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1884 
was  5-9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  whereas 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2*9  percent.  During  the 
next  five  years  the  average  value  of  the  imports  declined  8*5  per  cent., 
while  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  no  less  than  13*8  per  cent., 
so  that  the  index  number  for  1885-89  for  both  imports  and  exports 
was  practically  the  same  figure.  As  already  mentioned,  the  fall  for  the 
perioid  1890-94  was  much  more. heavy  in  regard  to  the  exports  than  the 
impoi*ts,  amounting  to  18  as  compared  with  6*5  per  cent.;  but  during  the 
I^eriod  1895-99  the  fall  in  the  exjwrts  was  not  much  greater  than  that 
in  the  imports,  7*0  per  cent,  compared  with  5*8  per  cent.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  the* period  1895-99  was  considerably  more  favourable 
to  Australasia  than  the  one  immediately  preceding. 

The  Australian  states  and  New  Zealand  are  chieflv  affected  by  the 
fall  in  prices  because  they  are  debtor  countries.  In  the  chapter  on 
"  Private  Finance "  will  be  found  certain  calculations  showing  that 
the  annual  charge  payable  by  the  states  an4  municipalities  on  their 
indebtedness  to  British  creditors  is  £11,523,000,  while  the  earnings 
of  investments  made  in  Australasia  by  private  persons,  or  drawn  by 
absentees,  amount  to  £4,738,000  per  annum.  As  the  whole  of  the 
interest  on  Government  and  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  exports, 
irrespective  of  the  fall  in  prices,  and  as  a  large  portion  also  of  the  interest 
payable  to  private  investors  is  in  the  same  category,  the  fall  is  a  matter 
of  very  serious  importance  to  these  statea  Fortunately  the  increase  of 
production,  as  compared  with  the  population,  has  been  so  great  as  to 
countenuit  the  fall  in  prices,  and  if  the  change  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
Australian  produce  which  began  in  1895  be  continued,  the  condition  of 
these  states  will  be  in  every  respect  more  hopeful. 
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The  Period  Preceding  the  Gold  Discoveries. 

THE  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  divides  the  industrial  history  of 
Australia  into  two  periods,  the  main  characteristics  of  which  are 
ftbsolutely  dissimilar.  Prior  to  the  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal, 
Aastralia  appeared  to  be  destined  for  a  purely  pastoral  country.  Its 
Instance  from  the  world's  markets,  and  the  fewness  of  its  popula- 
tion, militated  against  any  decided  progress  in  agriculture ;  but  the 
people  were  encouraged  to  devote  their  attention  to  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  pastoral  industry  by  the  circumstance  that  a  local  market 
was  not  necessary.  Moreover,  the  products  of  both  sheep  and  cattle 
were  so  valuable  that  the  heavy  cost  of  carriage  to  England  could 
be  borne,  and  an  ample  margin  still  left  to  compete  successfully 
with  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  America,  the  great 
wool-growing  countries  of  that  epoch.  This  one-sided  development 
o!  the  country's  resources  was  manifestly  dangerous  to  industrial 
stability,  as  a  succession  of  droughty  seasons  might  have  had  the  effect 
of  disturbing  the  business  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
what  from  time  to  time  actually  happened. 

Other  industries  would  doubtless  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  pastoral  industry  as  time  went  on,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
$i^ns  that,  with  an  assured  market,  attention  would  be  given  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  local  consumption. 

The  development  of  the  industries  of  Australia  along  their  natural 
lines  must  undoubtedly  have  been  attended  with  ultimate  success, 
but  the  colonists  were  not  content  to  grow  prosperous  in  such 
a  humdrum  way,  and  early  in  the  foHies  there  was  intense  speculation 
in  land  allotments  in  towns.  Large  and  small  country  areas  also  were, 
disposed  of,  and  redisposed  of,  at  prices  far  beyond  what  was  warranted 
by  any  return  that  could  be  obtained  from  their  immediate  or  pros- 
pective use,  and  many  persons  grew  rich  by  the  tossing  backwards  and 
forwards  of  title  deeds.  The  business  of  land  jobbing  was,  moreover, 
encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  local  Government  which  from  time  to 
time  disposed  of  considerable  areas  of  land,  and  frequently  altered  \t^ 
I>olicy  in  regard  to  the  public  estate. 

Land  speculation,  carried  to  excess,  has  tended  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  Aastralia  to  a  commercial  crisis,  and  the  disasters  of  1 842 
and  1843  were  tmdoubtedly  attributable  to  this  cause.  They  were 
accelerated,  however,  by  the  unwise  action  of  the  Government  in 
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regard  to  its  financial  operations.  Having  sold  much  land,  the  Cover 
raent  was  possessed  of  considerable  funds,  which  were  placed  with  t) 
banks,  at  one  time  fully  £350,000  being  deposited,  and  the  highe 
rates  of  interest  exacted  therefor.  The  banks  accepting  these  deposj 
were  obliged,  on  their  part,  to  reissue  equivalent  sums  in  discounts, 
order  to  pay  the  interest  demanded  of  them.  They,  therefore,  read] 
entered  into  the"  spirit  of  the  times,  and  their  willingness  to  lend  stim 
lated  amazingly  the  dealings  in  land  purchase.  It  thus  happened  th 
business  was  transacted  in  a  vicious  circle.  Tbe  Govern memt,  by  selli] 
land,  thereby  accumulated  an  amount  of  money,  which  was  deposits 
with  the  banks,  the  money  so  deposited  being  loaned  by  the  latter  to  th^ 
customers  for  the  purpose  of  buying  more  land  from  the  Govemmei 
the  latter  depositing  the  sums  paid  to  them,  which  again  was  loani 
for  the  purpose  of  land  buying ;  and  by  this  means  the  business  1 
speculation  was  kept  alive  so  long  as  the  Government  maintained  j 
balance  with  the  banks.  Hie  immigration  policy  of  the  Govemmex 
however,  made  large  calls  upon  it,  and  the  Treasury  found  itself  001 
pelled  to  withdraw  its  deposits  upon  very  short  notice.  To  meet  tj 
t^udden  call,  the  banks  were  compelled,  to  the  utmost  inoonvenience  { 
their  customers,  immediately  to  restrict  their  discounts  and  curt^ 
advances,  and  it  was  this  sudden  contraction  of  credit  that  gave  ti 
initial  downward  impulse  to  the  money  market.  The  issue  oou 
hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  as  happened,  and  a  financial  crii 
immediately  resulted.  The  year  1842  was  one  ol  acute  financial  dl 
tress.  In  Sydney,  property  of  all  kinds  became  unsaleable,  and  maj 
business  houses,  including  some  of  the  principal  ones,  became  inaolvei 
For  nearly  two  years  the  failures  were  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixl 
a  month.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  in  Melbourne,  ai 
the  distress  was  also  keenly  felt  in  Adelaide  and  Tasmania.  The  loc 
prices  of  all  descriptions  of  produce  were  ruinously  low,  and  W€re  st 
further  depressed  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  bankruptcies  invohiJ 
f(H*ced  sales  of  real  property,  stock,  wool,  furniture,  ships — indee 
of  everything  which  promised  a  return,  however  smalL  Historiaas 
that  period  rdate  cases  of  enforced  sales  at  which  sheep  brought  ve 
«mall  prices — as  little  as  6d.  being  obtained  for  them ;  while  catt 
occasionally  realised  only  7s.  6d.,  and  valuable  horses  only  £3  eao 
Boiling  down,  meat  canning,  and  other  devices  were  •  resorted  to  I 
order  to  revive  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  stagnation  ai 
lethargy  into  whidi  it  had  fallen ;  yet,  notwithstanding  ail  expedieni 
the  outlook  steadily  becan>e  more  gloomy,  prices  continued  seriously 
<iecline,  and  speculation  was  at  a  standstill.  South  Australia  was  tl 
first  to  emerge  from  the  all-pervading  depression.  In  1844,  eopp 
arrived  in  Adelaide  from  the  Kapunda  Mine,  and  in  1845  the  famol 
Burra  Burra  Mine  was  discovered.  Other  finds  came  in  quick  bu 
session.  Population  was  speedily  attracted,  and  as  the  mines  yields 
beyond  all  expectation  a  season  of  prosperity  at  onoe  ensued.  The  di 
oovery  of  copper  in  South  Australia  proved  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  re 
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i  Autnlia.  Lahoiireni  aad  oihen  were  attracted  to  Adelaide  from  the 
Hijs^hbooring  proTmce%  thoagk  not  ifi  anch  large  numbeni  as  wmild  have 
reiiefed  the  labour  markets..  The  men  employed  in  the  copper  minea 
T(w  ibie  to  earn  7&  per  day>  which  at  the  time  was  cooaidered  a  very 
bd  va^.  Skilled  mecbanirs  were  not  so  well  remunerated ;  plasterera 
nre  pud  from  4&  to  79^  very  few  getting  the  higher  wage  ;  painters'' 
1^^  ranged  from  4b.  to  5&  6d  ;  bfaickamiths'  from  48.  to  5e.;  wheel- 
nights^  5t.  to  58.  6d.  Carpenters'  wages  ranged  from  58»  6d.  to  68.  6d» 
per  (kj— the  highest  ratea  paid  to  mechanics  ;  bricklayers  and  masons 
finwd  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  day.  Farming  hands  were  paid  lOs.  to 
lii  per  week  with  rations  and  sleeping  accommodation^  and  were  in 
isdi  request.  Domestic  servants  were  in  demand  at  wages  varying 
kr&i  £14  to  j£22  per  apuram  with  board  and  lodging,  and  the  supply 
IK  iasafficient.  The  wages  quoted  were  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
iNained  prior  to  the  discovery  of  copper  and  about  20  per  cent,  higher 
&an  for  similar  employment  in  New  South  Wak& 
"Hie  avenige  wages  paid  in  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1851  were  as 
aiicated  in  the  acconipanying  statement.  Inferior  workers,  of  whom 
^  was  naturally  a  conoderable  proportion,  considering  the  origin  of 
><argepart  of  the  population,  did  not  receive  within  20  per  cent,  of  the 
vs(]Qoted: — 


Tnde  or  CalliDgr. 


1848. 


1844. 


1846. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


IS40. 


IBM. 


JTo/e*,  per  daf,  wUkotU  board  and  lodging* 


^eaters  .... 
>Kths 

li»iQB 

'^Iwrights. 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

5  2 

5  6 

5  3 

4  9 

5  0 

4  0 

4  3 

5  2 

5  6 

5  3 

4  9 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

5  2 

5  6 

5  3 

4  9 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

6  2 

&  6 

5  3 

4  9 

4  0 

3  6 

3  3 

4  8 

5  0 

5  3 

4  9 

8.   d. 
4    6 


4 
4 
4 
4 


6 
6 
6 
6 


MeUes,  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 


•  vci  Ubourers 
'>pherd«   ..... 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

15 

15 

18 

20 

23 

21 

18 

14 

14 

17 

20 

23 

21 

18 

FemaU»f  per  annum,  wUh  board  and  Mghig. 


Cftii  

i^ienuuds 

^Irwes , 

*>neaakk _ 

5««»l«enr*Dt8    ..".]7 
Jim-houieiervMiU...... 


£ 

£ 

£  1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

15 

15 

18 

20 

22 

21 

17 

15 

15 

13 

17 

17 

17 

14 

12 

12 

15 

17 

19 

18 

15 

10 

10 

12 

15 

16 

14 

9 

12 

12 

16 

le 

18 

16 

12 

10 

]0 

12 

16 

17 

16 

12 

10 

10 

12 

16 

17 

16 

12 

£ 
18 
18 


£ 
17 
13 
15 

14 
11 
11 


^^  rates  show  a  great  rednctian  on  those  obtaiRing  in  1841,  in 
^^  yftr  mecfaanies'  wages  stood  at  7s.  6d.  to  Ss.  per  day,  and  those 
^  ^  terrants  at  £2i  a  year.     In  the  Port  Phillip  district  wages 
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\v(»re  generally  higher  than  in  Sydney,  as  also  were  those  of  Tasmania. 
A  schedule  of  the  latter  is  giv^n  below.  The  fall  in  wages  ^as 
in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. During  this  period  the  average  price  of  beef  in  the  AustraHan 
cities  ranged  from  2^d.  to  6|d.  per  lb.,  and  of  mutton  from  2d.  to  :)d. 
per  lb.  The  price  of  flour  ranged  from  148.  to  24s.  per  100  lb.  Th€*e 
prices  were  very  greatly  below  those  paid  prior  to  the  crisis.  Bread, 
for  example,  in  1839  sold  at  11^.  the  2  lb.  loaf;  in  1843  the  price  vras 
3^d.,  and  thereafter  it  did  not  rise  higher  than  5d.  until  after  the  gold 
discoveries.     House  rents,  however,  continued  high. 

Throughout  the  period  the  demand  for  pastoral  and  agricultural 
labour  was  always  fairly  keen,  and  the  stream  of  bounty-paid  immi- 
grants was  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  wages  and  the  restriction 
in  employment  The  immigrants,  however,  were  mainly  of  the  agricul- 
tural class — shepherds,  gardeners,  and  useful  mechanics  for  countrr 
employment, — who  were  readily  absorbed  by  the  community.  Tiie 
condition  of  the  mechanics  who  clung  to  the  towns  was  one  of  gi^at 
distress.  Inferior  men  could  not  earn  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  day,  auA^ 
at  no  time  was  the  average  for  good  men  more  than  58.,  while  even  at , 
those  rates  employment  was  at  times  difficult  to  obtain. 

Tn  Tasmania  wages  were  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  undermentioned  trades  the  ruling' 
rates  per  day  were  : — 


Year. 

Briokkyen. 

Cwrpenters. 

MaaoDtf. 

QuariTinen. 

s.    d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

B.    d. 

1839 

7    6 

7    6 

7    6 

5     6 

1840 

7    6 

7    6 

7    6 

5    6 

1841 

6    6 

6    6 

7    0 

5     1 

1842 

7    0 

7    0 

8    0 

5    6 

1843 

7    0 

7    0 

7    0 

5    0 

1844 

5    0 

5    0 

4    6 

3  /O 

1845 

6    0 

6    0 

5    0 

4    0 

1846 

5    6 

5    6 

5    6 

3    0 

1847 

4  11 

4  10 

4  10 

3    0 

1848 

4  10 

4    8 

4  10 

3    2 

1849 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

3    6 

1850 

5    6 

5    6 

5    6 

3    4 

The  financial  crisis  of  1842  did  not  affect  Tasmania  in  the  sanie 
degree  as  it  did  New  South  "Wales,  since  in  the  island  colony  there  had 
been  less  land  jobbing  and  riotous  speculation.  The  fall  in  wages  in 
1844  was  accompanied,  and,  in  a  measure,  brought  about,  by  a  fall  in 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  retail  prices  of  tho 
various  commodities  in  common  use,  and  to  account  for  the  causes  of 
the  great  variation  apparent  from  year  to  year.  The  price  of  flour,  for 
example,  seemed  to  have  a  very  ill-defined  relation  to  the  price  of  wheat. 
In  1839,  wheat  was  sold  throughout  the  year  at  26s.  per  bushel,  and 
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flour  at  24s.  per  cwt.;  in  1840  the  prices  were  :  Wheat  9s.  per  bushel, 
and  flour  30s.  per.  cwt. ;  and  in  1841,  wheat  Ts.  per  bushel,  and  flour 
2is.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  tea  was  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  in  1839,  and  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  3d.  in  the  two  following  years,  and  similarly  with  regard  to 
(itber  articles. 

The  following  were  the  market  prices  of  six  of  the  leading  com- 
modities : — 


Tear. 


Fresh 

Meat 


Sugar. 


Tea. 


Rice. 


Wheat. 


Potatoes. 


1S3S 
1839 
1S4() 

m\ 
\m 

1S44 
h'45 

\m 

mi 

IMS 
1S49 
1H3<} 


per  lb. 

per  lb. 

d. 

d. 

5J 

34 

4S 

34 

6i 

34 

6« 

34 

*k 

31 

2J 

a 

2i 

24 

2i 

3 

24 

4 

24 

4 

24 

3i 

21 

3i 

2i 

34 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

8.  d. 

d. 

1  5 

3 

1  6 

3 

2  6 

2i 

3  3 

2i 

2  0 

2 

2  6 

li 

1  6 

IJ 

1  6 

3 

2  3 

li 

2  4 

3} 

2  0 

3i 

1  9 

3J 

1  10 

4 

perbshl. 

8.  d. 

8  9 
26  0 

9  0 
7  0 
6  6 
3  6 


percwt. 

B.  d. 

6  0 
10  0 
10  0 


3 
3 
5 


3 
3 
0 


JO 

7 
5 
4 
4 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


4  10 

3  6 

4  1 
4  9 


5  10 
4  4 

3  0 

4  0 


Aljoat  the  year  1849,  the  labour  market  in  Sydney  was  relieved  in 
^>me  measure  by  the  emigration  to  California  which  commenced  im- 
U'^iately  on  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  country. 
Hut  as  an  amount  of  ready  cash  was  needed  before  a  person  could 
^niigrat^,  the  most  distressful  part  of  the  local  population  was  little 
iffected  by  the  Califomian  mines,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
»oald  have  happened  had  not  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  occurred 
V'  opportunely.  In  an  instant  the  face  of  everything  was  changed,  as 
if  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  although  the  full  influence  of  the  dis- 
•Tjveries  was  not  felt  until  the  following  year. 

Daring  the  period  anterior  to  the  gold  discoveiies  agriculture  was 
•niirely  subsidiary  to  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  being  confined  to 
^ipplyiug  the  wants  of  the  handful  of  persons  scattered  round  the 
coastal  fringe  who  then  comprised  the  population  of  these  States.  The 
f^^untry  was,  therefore,  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  the  supply 
"f  the  greater  part  of  the  food  stuffs  required  for  ordinary  consumption. 
J>i;rTLS  were  not  wanting,  however,  of  an  early  extension  of  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  particularly  in  South  Australia.  The  plains  around 
A'ielaide  yielded  magnificent  crops  of  the  cereal,  and  when  a  method 
"f  ban*esting  was  discovered  which  enabled  the  farmers  to  gather  the 
^•n^,  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of  the  grain  in  the  ear  and  the  extreme 
*^^ttWne*a  of  the  straw,  the  future  of  the  industry  at  once  became  more 
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Naturally  the  manafaettirtng  industnea  did  not  make  much  progress 

Manu&cturmg  for  export  vas  out  of  tiM  question,,  handicapped  as  the 

infant  settlements  were  by  distance  from  the  centres  of  civilisation. 

What  industries  there  were  had  been  called  into  being  by  the  isolation 

of  the  country.     The  largest  number  of  establishments  of  any  kind 

were  flour  mills,  of  which  there  were  in  1848  about  223;  of  thc^se  87 

were  worked  by  steam,  63  by  water,  42  by  wind,  and  38  by  horse> 

power.     The  next  in  importance  were  establishments  for  the  treatment 

of  leather  ;  then  came  breweries  and  distilleries,  soap  and  candle  works, 

inm  foundries,  Inriek-works  and  potteries,  and  ship  and  bont  building, 

in  the  order  named.     As  late  as  1848  the  industrial  establishments  of 

Australia  were  as  comprised  in  the  following  list,  and  the  employment 

afforded  did  not  in  all  probability  exceed  1,800  hands : — 

Blacking  manQfoctories    2 

Meat     preserving     and      salting 

works 5 

Potteries 9 

Glaw  works 1 

Copper  smeltinff  works     1 

Iron  and  brass  roundries,  Ac 27 

Gasworks   I 

Ship  and  boat  building,  repairing  12 

Flour  mills  223 

Oatmeal,  groat  mills 1 


Distilleries 2 

Rectifying  and  compoanding  .....  2 

Breweries 51 

Sugar  refineries 2 

Soap  and  candle  works    90 

Tobacco  and  snuff  factories 5 

Woollen  mills     8 

Hat  manufactories    4 

Rope  works    7 

Tanneries...... 62 

Saltworks  5 

Starch  mannfactories 2 

Of  the  479  establishments,  272  were  in  New  South  Wales,  41  in  the 
Port  Phillip  district,  99  in  Tasmania,  and  67  in  South  Australia.  There 
were  possibly  a  few  others  in  Western  Australia,  information  in  regard 
to  which  has  not  been  recorded. 

Whale-fishing,  although  now  almost  unknown  in  Australian  waters, 
at  one  time  held  a  very  important  place  amongst  the  industries^  of  the 
country.  From  1791  onwards  there  are  recoids  of  the  take  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  industry.  In  the  twenties  there  were  whaling  stations 
belonging  to  Sydney  m^x^hants  in  various  parts  of  the  southem  seajs, 
and  whale-fishing  was  afterwards  carried  on  from  a  Tasmanian  base  at 
Frederick  Henry  Bay  and  from  Portland  Bay,  Victoria.  The  colonists 
of  Western  Australia  had  also  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  which 
appears  to  have  been  continued  by  them  until  the  whales  had  practically 
disappeared  from  local  waters.  The  practice  of  Australian  whalers  of 
killing  the  calves,  in  order  to  secure  the  capture  of  the  mothers,  did 
great  damage  to  the  fishery  by  wastef  uUy  thinning  out  the  product,  and 
in  1843  the  animal  was  remarked  as  becoming  somewhat  shy  and 
scarce  in  southern  seas.  By  the  year  1847,  the  industry  waa  declining 
in  southern  waters  generally,  and  Australian  shipping  was  engaging 
more  exelusivdy  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  in  time  the  whaling 
industry  was  prosecuted  mainly  by  American  vessels.  The  value  of 
the  total  quantity  of  whale  oil  exported  from  New  South  Wales  has 
heen  estimated  at  about  £3,000,000,  and  from  Tasmania  at  about 
£1,200,000. 
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The  principal  exports  during  the  year  preceding  the  gold  discoveries 
v«re  wool,  tallow,  oil,  skins,  bark,  and  salt  beef.  Wool  has  been  one 
of  the  staple  products  of  the  country  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
century,  although  in  some  years  the  product  of  the  fisheries  was  equally 
important.  Trade  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  ten  years,  1841-50,  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  to  that  country 
▼as:— 


lb. 

1841 12,859,671 

1M2 17.433,780 

1843 17,589,712 

1844 24,150,687 

1845 21,866,270 


lb. 

1846 26,056,815 

1847 30,034,567 

1848 35,774,671 

1849 39,018,221 

1850 41,426,655 


The  valae  of  the  wool  trade  for  the  year  1850  was  £1,992,369,  and 
tbe  shares  of  the  present  States,  according  to  quantity  and  value,  were : — 

Value, 

New  Sooth  WalOT  14,270,622  788,051 

Victoria    18,091,207  826,190 

South  Anstnilia  2,841,131  113,259 

Wefitem  AuttraliA 368,595  16,000 

Tasmania 5,855,100  248,869^ 


Toftal 41,426,655        l,992,96f^ 

Sperm  oil  was  principally  exported  from  Sydney  and  Hobart,  the^ 
Talue  of  the  trade  in  1850  being  £65,499,  a  slightly  larger  quantity 
^^ing  despatched  from  Hobart  than  from  Sydney.  The  value  of  tallow 
exported  was  £311,900,  of  which  £167,858  was  sent  from  Sydney,  and 
~132,863  from  Melbourne.  In  1850  South  Australia  was  alreeuly  a 
'')pper  producing  country  of  some  importance,  and  its  export  of  metal 
wd  ore  had  reached  £275,090.  Flour  was  also  becoming  an  item  of 
export  worth  considering  in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  former 
^ving  exported  in  1850  wheat  and  flour  to  the  value  of  £41,491,  and 
the  latter  £34,565,  besides  providing  for  the  local  consumption. 

In  1850  the  export  of  domestic  produce,  including  products  of  fisheries, 

from  each  division  of  Australia  was  : — 

£ 

Kew  South  Wales 1,158,868 

Vietoria   1,022,064 

South  Australia 570,816 

Western  Australia 30,000 

Xasmaoia 558,0U0 


I17DU8TRIAL   PbRIOD — 1851-8. 

The  Gold  Discoveries. 

Tbe  attention  of  the  people  of  Australia  during  the  period  extending 
^'wnthe  year  1851  to  1858  was  chiefly  directed  to  gold-seeking.  The 
^hole  period  was  one  of  rapid  growth  and  great  change.     It  is  chiefly 

2  B 
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interesting  politically  on  account  of  the  initiation  of  responsible  govern- 
ment  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania, 
and  commercially,  because  o£  the  construction  of  the  first  railroads  and 
the  establishment  of  steam  communication  with  Great  Britain. 

The  discovery  of  gold  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  the 
previous  period,  but  it  eifected  a  revolution  in  all  industrial  relations. 
According  to  contemporary  evidence,  the  supply  of  labour  in  many 
occupations  speedily  became  exhausted,  and  there  were  more  persons 
desirous  of  hiring  labourers  than  there  were  labourers  to  be  hired.     The 
diggings  drained  not  only  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  but  Adelaide,  Hobai*t, 
and  every  other  Australian  centre.     Most  branches  of  industry  and  all 
public  works  were  at  a  standstill.     In  New  South  Wales  the  sheep  and 
cattle  stations  were  deserted  by  their  hands  very  shortly  after  the  first 
great  discoveries  were  made,  and  for  a  time  it  was  impossible,  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony,  to  care  for  the  flocks  except  by  the  employment  of 
aborigines.    In  South  Australia,  during  1852  and  1853,  the  crops  would 
have  remained  unharvested  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the 
blacks,  so  great  was  the  exodus  of  farming  hands.     In  Victoria,  where 
the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  was  found,  for  a  brief  period  no   other 
occupation  than  gold  seeking  was  thought  of,  until  it  was  discovered  by 
the  reflecting  part  of  tlie  population  that  trade  oflered  even  greater  and 
surer  prizes,  and  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  every  department  of  industry 
received  a  direct  stimulus.     In  Tasmania  the  people  became  so  infected 
with   the  epidemic  that  there  was  danger  of  the    island    beconiiu^ 
depopulated.     The  able-bodied   men  left   by   every  boat,  and   BasH*^ 
Straits  became  in  a  brief  period  a  populous  waterway  from  the   honw 
of  hardship  and  toil  to  the  visionJand  of  wealth.     So  great  was   th< 
exodus  that  some  of  the  country  districts  were  utterly  deserted  by  th< 
male  inhabitants. 

The  eight  or  nine  years  characterised  by  the  i-age  of  the  gold  fevei 
.  exercised  a  very  great  economic  eflfect  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  ;  for  had  there  been  no  discovery  of  gold  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  with  respect  to  both  the  standard  of  living  and  the  remuneratioi 
-of  labour,  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  1850  would  have  long  remained 
without  any  great  change  for  the  better.  In  those  days  the  standard 
-of  labour  in  England  was  the  practical  test  of  the  condition  of  thi 
working  classes  in  Australia,  who  were  thought  well  ofi*  simply  becaus 
their  earnings  enabled  them  to  enjoy  comforts  beyond  the  reach  of  thei 
fellows  in  the  Old  World.  Since  the  gold  era  this  has  been  changed 
and  the  standard  now  made  for  themselves  by  Australian  workers  ha 
no  reference  to  that  of  any  other  country.  The  attractions  of  the  golc 
fields  had  also  a  marked  subsequent  effect  upon  industries  of  a 
absolutely  different  character.  Many  men,  of  all  sorts  of  trades  am 
professions,  who  were  drawn  to  these  shores  by  the  prospect  of  acquirii] 
enough  of  the  precious  metal  to  ensure  their  independence,  remained  i 
the  country,  and  pursued  less  exciting  and  less  precarious  c&llin.g 
while  gold-miuers  themselves  in  many  cases  ceased  the  exploitation  i 
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the  mineral   nrhich  was  to  have  made  them  rich,  and  turned  their 

attention  to  tlie  winning  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  coa],  and  other  minerals. 

Another  effect  of  the  gold  rash  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.    Although 

Australia   had  ceased  to  be  a  place  open  to  the  reception  of  British 

cGQvictBy   yet   the  old  settled  parts  were  permeated  with  social  and 

economic  ideas  begotten  of  the  transportation  eitt.     The  men  who  had 

been  convicts,  or  who  were  bom  of  convict  parents,  were  a  considerable 

element  in  the  population,  while  the  employers  had,  for  the  most  part, 

4t  one  period  or  other  of  their  career,  been  masters  of  bond  labour.     A 

few  years  changed  all  this.     It  was  as  if  Australia  had  been  newly 

discovered.    Certainly  the  counti7  was  recolonised,  and  the  bond  popula 

don  and  their  descendants  became  a  small  minority  of  the  population 

which  every  year  made  more  insignificant,  until  at  the  present  day  it  is 

only  in  out  of  the  way  comers  that  there  is  anything  to  remind  the 

ijh&srver  that  any  part  of  Australia  was  at  one  time  a  penal  settlement. 

The  gold  fever  brought  to  Australia  not  only  young,  stalwart,  enter- 
prising men  of  great  endurance,  and  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to 
almost  any  conditions  of  life,  but  also  multitudes  of  others  whose  chief 
idea  vras  that  wealth  could  be  acquired  almost  without  exertion. 
Unahle  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  digger's  lot,  without  trade  or 
profession,  and  capable  of  only  the  lightest  manual  labour,^  they  mostly 
drifted  back  to  the  chief  towns  ;  and  there  was  speedily  presented  the 
strange  spectacle  of  thousands  of  unemployed  clamouring  for  govern- 
ment work,  while  the  more  stalwart  labourers  were  earning  extraordinary 
wages  in  the  gold-fields. 

At  the  height  of  the  gold  discovery  the  eamings  of  miners  in  some 
were  prodigious.  The  Gold  Ck>mmi8SLoner8  of  New  South  Wales 
the  average  eamings  of  diggers  to  have  been  about  £1  per 
day  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  gold  yield  with  the  numbers  of  licenses 
issaed  confirms  this  calculation.  In  Victoria  the  average  was  probably 
much  higher,  and  a  contemporary  calculation  fixes  the  eamings  at 
X42  10s.  per  month  for  each  miner  licensed  to  dig.  Making  allowance 
for  illicit  digging,  there  seems  ample  proof  that  in  the  first  half  of  1852 
the  average  of  all  miners  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  30s.  per  day. 
At  one  period  50,000  persons  held  licenses  in  Victoria  and  31,000  in 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  evaded  payment  of  the  license  fee,  the  number  of  gold 
diggers  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  100,000  in  a  total  male 
popalation  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  of  229,562. 

The  eflTect'Of  the  discoveries  on  wages  was  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary. Grovernor  La  Trobe  of  Victoria,  in  a  despatch,  under  date 
I2th  Jannary,  1852,  remarks  on  the  difference  in  the  wages  payable 
immediately  before  and  after  the  gold  discoveries.  The  wages  of 
shearers  rose  from  12s.  in  1850  to  20s.  in  1851  ;  of  reapers,  from  10a 
to  208.  and  25b.  per  acre;  of  common  labourers,  from  5s.  to  15s.  and 
20&  per  da  J ;  of  coopers,  from  5s.  to  10s. ;  of  shipwrights,  from  Gs.  to 
10b,;  ot  wool-pressers,  from  3s.  Gd.  to  7s.  and  8s.  ))er  day ;  sailorSi  from 
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£4:  to  £9  a  month   (from  £50  to  £100  being  offered  for  the  ran  to 
England) ;  stokers,  from  £12  to  £20  a  month  ;  men  oooks,  from  208.  and 
25s.  to  £2  and  £3  a  week  ;  waiters  at  hotels,  from  20&  to  408.  and  508.  a 
week ;  ostlers  and  stable-men,  from  21a.  to  508.  a  week ;  men  servants  iu 
town,  from  £25  and  £30  to  £50  and  £70  per  annum,  and  none  to  be 
had  ev^en  at  these  wages ;  men  servants  in  the  country,  from  £20  and  £25^ 
to  £35  and  £40  ;  salesmen,  shopmen,  <fec.,  from  25s.  and  35b.  to  408.  and 
70s.  a  week  ;  porters,  from  12s.  and  15s.  to  25s.  and  35fi.  a  week  ;  the 
increase  in  the  wage  of  female  servants  was  25  per  cent. ;  of  clerks  in  bsnkH 
and  mercantile  houses,  20  to  50  per  cent. ;  but  the  figures  given  by  the- 
Governor  denoted  only  the  beginning  of  the  advance  in  wages.     Prices 
rose  in  i^esponse  to  the  altered  conditions.     From  December,  1850,  to 
December,  1851,  the  prices  of  provisions,  etc.,  had  risen  as  follows : — 
Bread,  4  lb.  loa^  from  5d.  to  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  8d. ;  butter,  from  1&  '2d. 
to  28.  and  2s.  6d. ;   cheese,  from  8d.  and  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  and  3s. ;  fresh 
meat  doubled  ;  salt  meat  rose  from  Hd.  to  2^d. ;  ham,  from  8d.  and  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  ;  bacon,  from  6a.  and  8d.  to  28.  per  lb. ;  fowls  and 
ducks,  from  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  and  6s.  a  couple ;  potatoes,  from  8s. 
to  128.  and  15s.  a  cwt. ;  tobacco,  from  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  to  7s.  and  86.  a 
lb. ;  groceries  generally,  25  per  cent. ;  vegetables,  from  50  to  100  per 
cent ;  spirits,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  confectionery,. 
50  per  cent ;  fruit,  100  per  cent.     The  following  are  the  percentage 
rates  of  increase  on  the  prices  of  some  of  the  supplies  furnished  under 
contract  for  the  Government  service  of  Victoria  : — Candles,  60  per 
cent ;  fresh  beef,  33^  per  cent ;  salt  pork,  25  per  cent  ;  bread,  50  per 
cent. ;  tea,  about  21  per  cent. ;  sugar,  10  per  cent.  ;  soap,  20  per  cent.  ; 
milk,  75  per  cent. ;  new  horse-shoes,  150  per  cent ;  cost  of  rennoving 
old  ones,  350  per  cent ;  printing,  lOO  per  cent ;  saddlery,  75per  eent. 
for  boots  and  shoes  no  tender  could  be  obtained.  "Old  furniture,*'  remark? 
the  Governor,  "sells  at  about  75  per  cent  advance  upon  the  former  pric< 
of  new.    Scarcely  any  mechanic  will  work ;  those  few  who  do,  receive  ai 
advance  on  former  wages  of  from  200  to  350  per  cent" 

The  condition  of  things  just  described  may  be  looked  upon  as  chaotic 
but  every  month  saw  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  rerouneratioi 
for  labour  more  systematised.  As  the  gold  discoveries  continued,  th« 
wages  continued  to  rise,  but  there  was  an  essential  difference  betweei 
the  conditions  of  1851  and  1853.  In  the  former  year,  men's  ideas  <\ 
the  amount  of  the  wages  they  should  receive  were,  on  the  one  hand 
tempered  by  the  remembrance  of  the  wages  paid  in  England  and  in  tb 
colonies  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  on  the  other  they  were  excite 
by  the  boundless  possibilities  of  easily  acquired  wealth  which  looine 
before  the  successful  digger,  and  their  demands  rose  and  fell  accorclia 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  employer.  In  1853  the  condition  of  "thin^ 
became  more  settled.  Wages  on  the  average  were  higher  than  i 
previous  years,  but  there  waa  a  recognised  scale  for  the  payment  of  tl 
principal  classes  of  labourers  and  mechanics.  In  1853,  carpentei 
wheelwrights,  and  bricklayers  received,  in  Melbourne,  15s.  per  day  wii 
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board  and  lodging ;  masons^  without  board  aad  lodging,  26s.  9d.  per 
«bky  ;  brieklayecs,  25s.  per  day ;  smiths  and  wheelwrights,  22s.  6d.  per 
day.  This  woald  seem  to  fix  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  at  about  £3 
10^.  per  week.  In  the  following  year  the  wages  of  wheelwrights  reached 
■30s-  per  day ;  bnoklayers,  30a.  per  day  ;  but  the  pay  of  carpenters  and 
-other  mechanics  remained  about  the  same.  In  the  following  table  the 
wages  given  are  those  ruling  in  Sydney  during  the  period  named.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the  wages  quoted 
were  merely  nominal,  as,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  labour,  there  was  a  sus< 
pension  of  many  trades  which  flourished  before  the  gold  discoveries,  and 
prices  quoted  are  those  paid  to  the  remnant  who  remained  in  town  : — 


Tnde  or  CUliop. 


1851. 

1352. 

IftSS. 

185i. 

1856. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 


Male»t  per  day^  toithmit  board  and  lodffinff. 


Bncklayew 

Blaeksraifctas    

Ckrp«ut«re  

Ciopera 

Oiinaetaiaken  

I'inieri    

^bimben  and  gladen 

■iioaen 

Iranfounden 

UcknoiUw 

Voanymen 

"^Hoemakera 

Wtteaiwrigrhts 

nasterere 

I'ahiters    

■^'JAtsxxtoxa  


B.  d. 

6  0 

6  8 

6  6 


n.  d. 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 


6  4 


8 


9  0 


B. 

15 

12 
12 


d. 
6 
9 
6 


8.   8.   8. 
25  to  30 18  to 
20  to  25  14  to 
16  to  20  12  to 
15  to  20  10  to 

15  to  20 12  to 
12  to  15  10  to 

16  to  20 12  to 

17  to  20 12  to 
16  to  20 14  to 

18  to  22 16  to 
to  21 16  to 


15 
16 


0 
0 


16  0 


8. 

25 
16 
15 
12 


8. 
16 

8 
12 
12 


18 


18  to  20 
25  to  30 
13tol6/8 
25  to  sol 


14  to 
14  to 

14  to 

15  to 


to 

to 

to 

to 
15 12  to 
121  9  to 
15 12  to 
1512  to 
1612  to 
1812  to 
18;i2/6tol5 
22  12  to  14 
10 12  to  14 
1618  to  17 
UllO  to  12 
ll2/6tol5 


8 

18 
13 
15 
14 
15 
12 
15 
14 
14 
15 


8.  8. 

10/6  to  11/6 

10/6 
10  to  11 


Ftmaies,  per  annum^  with  board  at%d  lodging. 


took*    

Housemaids    

Uundieseet    

XurnenuidB 

6«ii«nl  senrants  . . . 
Ptna-home  8orB«nt8 
inlrf-womea 


£      £  1  £      £  I 

16  to  25  18  to  25 

14  to  IS  14  to  18| 

7  to  12  15  to  18 

9  to  15 16  to  18 

14  to  1816  to  18' 


131 
13 


14 
14 


£ 
24 
17 
20 
17 
18 
15 
15 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

28 

28 

26 

28 

22 

22 

21 

17 

28 

28 

24 

23 

18 

18 

18 

18 

28 

28 

22 

23 

25 

22 

20 

19 

25 

22 

20 

19 

9te  8« 

12  to  16 
10  to  14 
10  to  12 
12  to  14 
12  to  14 

10  to  12 

12  to  15      

12  to  15      

11  to  13      

10  to  18      

14  to  16      

10  to  12      

12  to  14   10  to  11 

15  to  15      

8  to  121     

13  to  15.10/6  to  11 


£ 
26 
23 
26 
19 
25 
25 
25 


la  Adelaide,  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  wages  were 
not  only  daily  advancing,  but  some  industries  came  to  a  c<Nnplete 
standstill.  In  wheat  farming,  for  example,  it  was  impossible  to  procure 
^hibe  labour  at  all,  and,  as  already  remarked,  settlers  were  glad  to  hire 
the  aborigines  to  gather  in  their  crops,  and  for  this  work  they  were 
piid  at  the  rate  of  10s.  an  acre.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  Tasmania 
i06.t  a  large  portion  of  its  adult  population  to  Victoria,  but  those  who 
T^mained  behind  prospered  exceedingly.  Everything  the  island  pro- 
duced found  a  ready  market  and  at  highly  remunerative  prices. 

Prices  of  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  in  Victoria  have  already 
^a  alluded  to.  AH  over  Australia  the  prices  of  provisions  and  of  all 
«ticles  of  clothing  were,  during  this  golden  era,  largely  increased  ; 
indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  commodity  in  the  market,  whether  of  use  or 
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of  luxury,  the  price  of  which  might  not  be  described  as  "  fancy."  In 
1853  bread  sold  in  Sydney  at  3^  to  4d.  per  lb.,  but  certain  lines  of  pro- 
visions were  fairly  reasonable ;  for  instance,  tea  was  quoted  at  1b.  W. 
per  lb.,  sugar  at  3Ad.,  fresh  meat  at  3d.,  butt«r  at  Is.  3d.,  potatoes  at 
6e.  per  cwt.,  brandy  at  23a.  per  gallon,  and  imported  beer  at  5a.  per 
gallon;  flour,  however,  vas  quobad  at  3d.  per  lb.,  the  price  per  too 
ranging  between  £20  and  £27.  House  rents,  of  conrae,  rose  with  the 
influx  of  population.  In  Melbourne,  the  sudden  increase  of  population 
raised  house  rente  to  an  unparalleled  height,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  lived  in  tents.  This,  of 
course,  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  building,  and  partly  from 
this  reason,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  mercantile  failures  consequent 
on  the  over-trading  of  1853  and  1854,  the  year  1865  witnessed  a  hea^ 
fall  in  rents,  so  that  in  that  year  they  did  not  exceed  half  the  amount 
paid  three  years  previously. 

In  Sydney,  the  number  of  persona  requiring  house  room  was  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  accommodation  available  in  habitable  dwellings  tiM 
the  census  of  1856  enumerates  no  fewer  than  709  houses  as  being  in 
occupation  although  still  in  the  hands  of  the  builder.  As  illustrative 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  this  particular,  it  is  interesting  to  not« 
that  out  of  39,807  dwellings  1,709  were  tents,  31  were  drays,  and  64 
were  ships  used  as  residences.  Of  the  total  number  of  habitatioDs  ini 
.  New  South  Wales,  23,709  were  built  of  wood,  and  of  such  inferior 
materials  as  bark,  slabs,  wattle  and  daub,  and  the  like,  and  225  of 
iron,  while  more  than  one-third  of  the  dwellings  were  roofed  with 
bark  and  thatch..  Owing  to  the  dearth  and  deamess  of  skilled  labour, 
a  large  number  of  houses  were  imported  in  pieces,  ready  to  be  pot 
together  with  little  or  no  carpentering  work  beyond  making  the  foundi- 
tiona  and  driving  the  nails.  Some  of  these  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney  and  other  towns  until  within  recent  years.  j 

The  discovery  of  gold  had  an  almost  immediate  effect  in  establisluDgj 
Melbourne  as  the  largest  city  of  Australia,  and  Victoria  as  the  mortj 
important  State.  The  total  trade  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  audi 
South  Australia  with  places  outside  their  boundaries  during  the  eight 
years  was  as  ^ven  in  the  following  table.  The  preponderance  of 
Victoria  is  evident. 
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The  excess  of  the  imports  is  very  marked  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  disooveries,  and  indicates  the  inflow  of  capital  accom- 
panying the  immigrants  who  poured  into  the  country  from  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  Daring  the  eight  years  included  in  the  foregoing  table  the 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  at  least  450,000,  probably  more ; 
md  if  each  of  these  immigrants  brought  with  them  not  more  than  £26, 
their  capital  alone  would  represent  £11,250,000.  The  imports  com- 
firised  mana&ctnred  goods  and  articles  of  luxury,  and  the  exports  were 
almost  exclusively  gold  and  wool,  and  other  raw  material,  the  produce 
•jf  the  pastoral  industry.  As  already  mentioned,  the  product  of  the 
^oatheru  fisheries  had  greatly  fallen  off  by  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
and  the  eicport  of  oil,  etc.^  averaged  for  five  years  between  £25,000 
and  £30y0()0  per  amium.  In  1858  the  exports  of  the  fisheries  had 
fallen  to  £1,450  ;  in  1859  to  £532  ;  and  in  1860  to  £136.  With  the 
■3st>named  year,  the  industry,  around  which  cluster  so  many  historical 
Ksjodations,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of 
Australian  settlement,  practically  disappears,  although  a  few  trifling 
essays  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  revive  it  in  southern 
waters,  and  small  quantities  of  oil  are  still  exported. 

The  actual  export  of  gold  from  Australia  cannot  now  be  stated  with 
exactness.  The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  show  the  exports 
in  excess  of  the  imports  registered  in  the  Customs  houses,  but  doubtless 
tii«re  was  a  large  export  of  which  no  account  was  rendered  to  the 
uithorities,  for,  though  the  influx  of  population  was  great,  the  depar- 
tures were  also  numerous,  and  every  ship  that  left  Melbourne  carried 
with  it  more  or  less  gold  in  the  possession  of  returning  diggers. 


Year. 

Net  Export  of  Gold  from— 

Victoria. 

New  South  Wales. 

1851 

£ 
508,013 

£ 
468,336 

1852 

1853 
1854 
1855 

6,912,415 
11,000,643 

9,214,093 
11,070,270 

2,660,946 

1,781,172 

773,209 

654,594 

1856 
1857 

11,943,458 
10,987,591 

689,174 
674,477 

1858 

10,107,836 

1,104,175 

The  figures  for  Victoria  are  from  the  Customs  returns,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  are  probably  far  below  the  actual  amounts.  Competent 
authorities  estimate  the  yield  of  1852  at  fifteen  millions,  or  about  eight 
nulIioDs  in  excess  of  the  official  returns. 
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The  foregoing  table  explains  the  tremenidous  attraction  whicli  the 
.southern  colony  possessed  for  the  population  of  the  Austealasian  group. 
The  imports  into  Victoria  during  1854  were  no  less  than  J&l  7,659,051  ; 
it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  how  it  happened  that,  for  a  period,  the 
parent  colony  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  growth  of  its  own  offehoot,  and 
that  the  commerce  of  the  South  Pacific  gravitated  to  Melbourne.  During 
a  single  month  as  many  as  152  ships  arrived  in  Port  Phillip,  conveying 
thither  12,000  immigrants. 

Agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  during  the  days  of  the  gold  £ever. 
In  New  South  Wales  about  one-third  of  the  area  went  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  acreage  falling  from  196,000  acres  in  1850  to  131,000  acres  in 
1852;  in  Victoria  there  was  a  reduction  from  52,000  acres  to  34,000 
in  the  same  period  ;  in  Tasmania  and  South  Australia  there  were  also 
considerable  reductions  in  the  area  cropped.  The  check  to  the  industry 
was,  however,  only  temporary,  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries upon  agriculture  was  extremely  stimulating.  In  Victoria, 
especially,  there  waa  a  great  expansion.  In  1853  the  breadth  of  land 
cropped  was  34,000  acres;  in  six  years  this  had  been  inciva^ed  to  41 9,000 
acres.  In  1857  the  cultivated  area  in  Victoria  exceeded  that  of  New- 
South  Wales  by  50,000  acres,  a  superiority  which  was  afterwards  greatly- 
added  to  and  is  maintained  to  this  day. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  each  State  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures : — 


Area 

UNDER  Crop. 

Year 

New  South 
WalM. 

Victoria. 

South 
Auwtndia. 

Wett«m 
Austnaia. 

Total. 

1850 
1854 

1858 

aores. 
108,056 
131,857 
223,295 

acres. 

52,341 

54,905 

298,g60 

acres. 

64,728 
129,692 
264,462 

acres. 
7,419 
13,979 
20,904 

acres. 
168,820 
127,732 
229,489 

acres. 
491,364 
4oS,165 
1,037,110 

The  principal  crops  grown  were  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay, 
chiefly  wheaten  and  oaten ;  but  there  were  signs  of  attention  being  paid, 
especially  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  to  fruit-growing  and  other  foi*ins 
of  culture  requiring  less  land  and  more  labour. 

The  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  pastoral  industry  -^-as 
twofold — on  the  one  hand  retarding  its  development  by  depriving  it  of 
labour,  and  on  the  other,  encouraging  it  by  the  creation  of  a  demand  for 
carcase  meat.  Before  the  discoveries,  fat  sheep  sold  in  the  Melbourne 
market  at  10s.  to  12s.,  in  1852  the  price  was  30s.,  and  hi^er  prices 
were  subsequently  obtained.     Duiing  the  whole  period  the  value  of  the 
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carcaae  steadily  gained  on  that  of  the  wool,  &nd  it  is  nT>t  sui^prising,  there- 
fore, that  the  increase  of  the  Hooks  was  arrested.  This  -was  especially 
tlie  case  in  Victoria,  where  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  fell  from 
*3,o89,923  in  1851  to  4,577,872  in  1855.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
namberof  sheep  fiuctuated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  southern 
<)btrict8^  bat  there  wa»  no  tendency  for  the  flocks  to  increase.  In  1859 
the  number  of  sheep  depastured  fell  to  5,162,671,  or  three  millions 
i^low  the  figures  of  some  previous  years,  a  result  brought  about  by  the 
demand  for  restocking  in  Victoria,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  country 
ia  Qaeensland. 

In  the  fivst  years  of  the  colony's  history  the  coastal  belt  only  was  avail- 
able for  settlement,  but  with  the  crossing  of  the  Blue  IMIountains,  in  181 3, 
1  new  horiaon  stretched  before  the  pastoral  imagination,  and  with  each 
^acceasive  discovery  by  Oxley  or  Cunningham  or  Mitchell  or  Hume,  plain 
^as  added  to  plain  of  pasture,  and  the  paths  of  the  explorers  were 
'lotted  with  chains  of  squattages.  In  the  earliest  years  of  pastoral 
settlement  it  was  customary  for  stock-breeders  to  drive  their  herds 
to  the  nearest  unoccupied  good  country  when  they  increased  beyond 
the  grazing  capabilities  of  their  pasturages.  In  this  manner  the 
river-courses  in  the  western  districts  became  stocked,  and  the  countrv 
^«rdering  them  occupied.  The  practice  came  into  vogue  when  cattle  were 
'^creasing  in  value,  and  when,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  neocssaiy  to 
•  reed  them  at  the  least  expense.  These  herds  were,  however,  inferior 
n  strain.  They  frequently  became  wild  and  unmanageable,  and  it  was 
r>nly  ^with  the  influx  of  population  during  the  gold  fever  days,  when  high 
pnces  were  paid  for  meat,  that  they  acquired  any  value.  The  cattle, 
ceverthelessi,  showed  that  the  interior  country  was  good  for  stock-grazing, 
and  proved  that  land  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  desert  was 
y^Tj  fattening  pasture ;  for  they  had  discovered  "  salt-bush,"  a  fodder 
plant  which  retains  its  vitality  when  other  kinds  of  herbage  have  long 
withered  away.  The  grazing  value  of  the  river  country,  or  Riverina, 
has  never  since  been  challenged. 

There  were  in  effect  tliree  great  waves  of  pastoral  settlement  which 
swept  over  Australia.  The  first  is  that  just  alluded  to,  which  flowed 
over  the  inland  plains  between  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Yic- 
toriay  aod  South  Australiaw  The  second  rolled  farther  north,  and  beyond 
the  oeenpied  country,  as  far  as  the  central  basin  of  the  continent.  The 
third  went  still  northward  to  the  downs  of  Queensland.  The  first  migra- 
ti<Miof  stock  arose  from  the  demands  for  meat  made  by  the  gold-diggers. 
The  success  of  this  pioneer  movement  inspired  the  second  experiment, 
vhich  was  prompted  by  the  demand  for  wool.  The  third  essay  in  pas- 
toral settlement  was  occasioned  by  the  maintained  and  increasing  value 
of  all  aqoatting  property. 

The  tirst  o£  these  migrations  alone  concerns  the  industrial  history  of 
the  gold  period,  and  began  immediately  the  first  fever  of  discovery  had 
abated,  and  was  the  chief  factor  in  producing  the  agrarian  agitation 
vbieh  marked  the  following  decade. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  values  of  the  chief  articles  of 
pastoral  produce  exported  in  the  years  named  : — 


Year. 

Wool 

TUlow  and  Lard. 

Skim  and  Hldea 

1851 
1855 
1869 

£ 
1,979,527 
3,170.640 
4,236,693 

£ 
237,402 
152,376 
48,065 

£ 
32,284 
69,602 
271,349 

The  actual  number  of  stock  depastured  in  Australia  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Shoep. 

Homed  Gattle. 

Horaet. 

Swine. 

1851 

17,515,798 

1,924,482 

167,220 

109,911 

1852 

18,002,140 

2,075,256 

186,092 

132,093 

1853 

17,191,146 

2,141,526 

183,360 

123,033 

1854 

17,249,581 

2,256,639 

208,133 

112,062 

1855 

17,065,979 

2,697,390 

231,056 

131,431 

1856 

16,193,035 

3,054,592 

262,448 

212,582 

1857 

17,091,798 

3,180,042 

289,027 

217,852 

1858 

17,205,653 

3,217,600 

332,381 

196,636 

1859 

15,443,617 

3,275,850 

353,388 

245,367 

Upon  the  manufacturing  industry  the  first  effect  of  the  gold  rufdi  was 
disastrous ;  but  there  was  an  immediate  change,  especially  in  Victoria, 
where  the  camps  of  the  diggers  soon  became  thriving  towns.  It  was  to 
the  population  attracted  to  the  country  by  the  gold  discoveries  that 
the  manufactories  owed  their  subsequent  revival  and  the  labour  required 
to  operate  them.  The  statistics  of  these  States  are  not  complete  enough 
to  enable  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  to 
be  given  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  rapid  increase,  after  the  year  1855, 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  establishments,  that  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  gold  discoveries  upon  the  manufacturing  industry  was  extremely 
stimulating. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opening  up  of  steam  com- 
munication with  England  in  1852,  during  which  year  the  "Chosan," 
the  "  Australia,"  and  the  *'  Great  Britain '' — the  last-named  the  largest 
ship  afloat  at  that  time — visited  Australia.  In  1856  a  steam  service, 
of  anything  but  a  satisfactory  character,  was  carried  on  by  the  Penin- 
sular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company ;  but  the 
days  of  efficient  ocean  communication  were  still  to  come.  These  early 
essays,  however,  had  no  small  effect  in  encouraging  the  colonists  to 
agitate  for  something  better,  and  proposals  were  made  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  line  of  mail-packets  via  Panama,  but  they  did  not  bear  fruit 
until  the  year  1866. 

The  history  of  railway  construction  is  elsewhere  dealt  with.  It  'w'as 
not  until  1846  that  the  people  of  Australia  began  to  awaken  to   the 
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adv&ntages  of  railroad  communication,  and  not  until  two  years  after- 
wards that  a  company  was  formed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Sydney 
toParramatta  and  LiverpooL  This  line  was  commenced  in  1850  and 
partly  completed  in  1855.  Meanwhile,  the  discovery  of  gold  had  been 
made,  and  attention  was  directed  to  railway  construction  in  Melbourne, 
and  in  1854  the  first  line  in  Australia  was  opened  for  traffic ;  it  ran 
from  Melbourne  to  Port  Melbourne,  and  was  2^  miles  long.  For  some 
veara  railway  construction  languished,  the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates 
being  doubtless  considerably  damped  by  the  reflection  that  the  short  line 
from  Sydney  to  Parramatta — only  14  miles  in  length — cost  J&700,000, 
or  £50,000  a  mile.  The  progress  of  railway  construction  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures,  which  give  the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  in  the 
jeara  named  : — 

Yean.  Jiilea.  Tean.  MUm. 

1864  2J  1857  117 

1855 16i  1868  182 

1866  32J  1859  171 

With  steemi  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
introdnction  into  Australia  of  the  railway  system,  new  markets  were 
being  created  for  the  trade  in  coal,  although  it  was  not  before  the 
subsidence  of  the  gold  fever  that  they  began  to  be  availed  of.  The 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1852  was  67,404  tons,  and  in  1858  over  three 
times  as  much,  viz.,  216,397  tons.  In  1850  and  1851  the  price  of  coal 
ranged  from  9s.  to  10s.  per  ton ;  in  1852  it  had  risen  to  over  80s.  per 
ton,  although  it  did  not  remain  for  an  extended  period  at  this  high 
%ire.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  production  of  this  mineral  during 
the  period  under  review  were  as  follow  : — 


Y«ar. 

Quantity  raised. 

Averaf^e  price 
per  ton. 

ApproximAte  total 
\'alae. 

tons. 

0.    d. 

£ 

1852 

67,404 

10  11 

36,885 

1853 

96,809 

16    2 

78,069 

1854 

116,642 

20    6 

119,380 

1856 

137,076 

13    0 

89,082 

1856 

189,960 

12    5 

117,906 

1857 

210,434 

14    1 

148,168 

1868 

216,397 

15    0 

162,162 

The  whole  of  this  coal  was  mined  in  New  South  Wales. 
Oaring  the  whole  of  this  period  considerable  activity  was  shown  in 
^tingthe  navigable  waters  of  the  Continent,  and  repeated  efforts  were 
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made  to  open  up  oommtmication  by  way  o£  the  rivers  Mnrmy  and 
Darling,  which,  of  course,  had  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  great 
pastoral  industry  by  affording  means  of  cheap  transit  for  the  leading 
staple  of  the  interior.      In  1853,  W.  R.  Randall,  in  his  small  steamer, 
the  "  Mary  Anne,"  was  the  first  to  proceed  up  the  Murray,  and  even- 
tually he  reached  Maiden's  Punt,  as  the  crossing  from  Echuca  to  Moama 
was  then  named.      In  the  same  year  Captain  Oadell  proceeded  in  a 
steamer  up  the  Murray  to  near  Albury  "  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
success."  This  voyage  attracted  marked  attention^  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  inauguration  of  regular  steam-service  on  the  river.    Captains  Cadell^ 
Johnson,  and  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Randall,  subsequently  followed  up  the 
original  essays  in  the  direction  of  inland  river  navigation  by  steaming 
up  the  courses  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Darling,  the  Barwon,  and 
the  Edwards,  thus  making  accessible  to  population,  and  opening  up  to 
the  wool-growing  industry,  an  enormous  expanse  of  territory.     In  the 
north,  A.  C.  Gregory  (in  search  of  Leichhardt),  Dalrymple,  and  other 
explorers,  were  successively  unlocking  to  the  squatters,  who  follow^ed 
closely  in  their  wake,  the  broad  areas  of   pasturage,   whose  almost 
immediate  occupation  advanced  the  northern  congeries  of  squatting 
localitiea^  known  as  the  More  ton  Bay  District,  in  rupid  strides  to  the 
•dignity  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland.     It  is  noteworthy,  and  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  period,  that  by  the  year  1854  the  purchase  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  had  almost  ceased,  territory  being  taken  up 
instead  in  large  tracts  by  pastoral  lessees  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  population  of  Australia  in  1850  was  480,120  ;  in  1855  it  had 
risen  to  821,452,  and  in  1860  to  1,141,563.  The  tendency  to  crowd 
into  the  cities  was  ali'eady  visible;  in  1861  Melbourne  held  139,916 
people,  and  Sydney  95,789,  or  together  235,705,  a  total  representing 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  Continent. 

Industrial  Period — 1859-62. 

The  three  years,  1860-62,  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition  period, 
during  which  the  country  was  undergoing  the  process  of  recovery  from 
the  days  of  excitement  and  dreams  of  chance,  when  the  wealthy  specu- 
lator of  one  moment  became  the  beggared  adventurer  of  the  next,  and 
the  outcast  of  many  years  the  millionaire  of  as  many  months.  The 
community  was  vaguely  restless,  as  though  beginning  to  realise  that  the 
golden  era  of  its  recent  experience  was  drifting  into  a  prosaic  period  of 
sterner  conditions  and  slower  and  more  arduous  growth.  There  were 
many,  however,  still  in  the  daily  expectation  of  hearing  of  new 
discoveries  as  rich  as  thosa  of  the  previous  decade,  and  these  refused 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  settled  industry,  while  the  rumours  of  a  new- 
find  was  sufiicient  to  entice  them  away  from  the  employment  they 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  following. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1 859  was  nearly  ten  and  a  half  millions,  of 
T^hich  one  and  a  quarter  million  was  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
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Ittlanoefrom  Victoria.     The  following  was  the  yield  doriug  tic  four 
JWTs  embraced  ia  this  period  : — 


Violdria. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Other  Dialricte. 


Xotel. 


1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 


£ 
0,122,866 
8,626,800 
7,869,812 
6,633,124 


£ 
1,280,127 
1,465,373 
1,806,171 
2,467,780 


£ 
780 


12,442 


£ 

10,382,725 

10,002,173 

9.675,983 

9,113,346 


It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  total  gold  won  was  steadily  declining.  The  earnings  of  the  working 
miner  were  diminishing  at  even  a  greater  ratio  than  the  foregoing 
figures  indicate,  with  the  natural  and  immediate  result  that  there  waa 
a  return  dl  gold-seekers  to  their  original  or  other  pursuits.  Agricul- 
ture naturally  received  more  attention,  but  many  successful  miners 
nuide  investments  in  squattages,  and  both  for  farming  and  grazing  there 
sTose  a  persistent  demand  for  tbe  acquisition  of  State  lands  on  more 
equitable  terms  than  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales. 

The  renewal  of  attention  to  agrarian  pursuits  was  general  throughout 
Australia.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  had  about  equal  areas  under 
tillage,  although  the  value  of  crop  was,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the  first- 
named.  Victoria  had  beuefited  most  by  the  gold  discoveries,  Ixyth 
directly  and  indirectly,  and  was  now  in  all  important  respects  the 
leading  State.  It  was  the  chief  financial  centre,  and  had  the  largest 
population,  trade,  acreage  under  tillage,  and  mining  yield,  as  well  as  a 
larger  number  of  sheep,  and  perhaps  sbeep  of  a  better  class  than  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  its  neighbours.  New  South  Wales  stood  first  in  regard 
to  the  possession  of  cattle  and  horses ;  Queensland  and  South  Australia 
^  already  large  interests  in  live  stock,  especially  in  sheep  and  cattle ; 
and  Tasmania  depastured  more  sheep  than  it  does  at  the  present  time^ 
^hile  the  number  of  cattle  and  horses  in  the  State  was  considerable. 
The  following  were  the  numbers  of  stock  of  each  class  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1862  : — 


Stete. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

HofMt. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

6,145,651 
6,764,851 
4,653,353 
3,431,080 
295,666 
1,616,225 

2,620,383 

576,601 

637,296 

258,342 

36,687 

83,143 

273,389 
86,067 

QB^nifikuid 

36,532 

HoQth  Amtealia.. *..... •.■.... 

56,251 

Weitem  Australia    

12,099 
20,742 

Total 

22,806,746      4,212,652 

485,080 
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The  area  under  crop  at  the  doee  of  the  year  1862  was  1,549,255 
acres.  In  South  Australia  the  acreage  was  494,511 ;  in  Victoria, 
465,430;  in  New  South  Wales,  302,138;  and  in  Tasmania,  253,050. 
The  beginning  of  an  important  industry  was  made  in  Queensland, 
though  the  area  in  crop  was  only  6,067  acres,  while  in  Western 
Australia  the  cultivated  area  was  28,059  acres.  The  importance 
already  assumed  by  South  Australia  is  very  noticeable,  and  from  this 
period  that  State  and  Victoria  continued  to  make,  for  twenty  years, 
rapid  and  almost  equal  progress,  until  in  1892  the  superiority  in  agri- 
cultural interests  fell  to  Victoria,  where  it  has  remained.  Although 
New  South  Wales  had  many  advantages  over  the  southern  States,  its 
agricultural  progress  was  astonishingly  slow  ;  in  point  of  fact,  its  posi- 
tion was  little  in  advance  of  Tasmania  so  far  as  concerned  acreage,  and 
probably  below  it  in  point  of  value. 

The  permanent  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  industries  of 
Australia  is  best  seen  in  the  trade  returns^  and  especially  im  the  figures 
relating  to  exports.  In  1850  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Australia 
was  £3,584,000  ;  in  1856,  when  the  gold  production  was  at  its  height, 
the  value  was  £21,794,000;  in  1861  it  was  £23,166,607;  and  thereafter 
the  values  showed  a  constant  tendency  to  increase.  The  phrase  that 
the  gold  discoveries  "  precipitated  Australia  into  nationhood "  is  no 
poetic  exaggeration,  but  an  actual  fact. 

The  progress  made  in  railway  construction  during  this  period  was  far 
from  satisfactoiy.  The  Governments  of  the  different  States  were  not 
wanting  in  enterprise,  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  money  at  a  rate  of 
interest  sufficiently  low  to  warrant  them  in  borrowing  ;  and  even  if  loans 
at  moderate  rates  could  be  raised,  the  prospect  of  sufficient  traffic 
being  obtained  to  make  the  railways  pay  was  not  assured.  In  1862 
the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  was  368  miles,  viz.,  214  miles  in 
Victoria,  98  miles  in  New  South  Wales,  and  56  in  South  Australia. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  demand  for  land  which  set  in.  after 
the  more  easily  worked  gold  deposits  had  been  exhausted  and  erstwhile 
gold-seekers  were  compelled  to  look  round  for  other  means  of  livelihood. 
The  beginning  of  the  sixties  marks  the  inception  of  the  agrarian  legis- 
lation and  agitation  for  cheap  land  that  has  persisted  in  every  State  to 
the  present  day.  New  South  Wales  led  the  way  by  passing  a  law, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  land  was  obtainable  by  free  selection 
before  survey.  Sir  John  Robertson's  Land  Act — the  measure  referred 
to — came  into  operation  in  1861,  and  the  new  principle  it  initiated  had 
lasting,  if  not  immediately  apparent,  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  giving  them  opportunities  for  employment  not  previ- 
ously open  to  them.  The  main  principle  of  the  measure,  which  did  so 
much  to  assist  recovery  from  the  dead  level  of  conditions  that  prevailed 
at  the  time,  is  embodied  in  the  following  clause: — ''Any  person  may, 
upon  any  Land  Office  day,  tender  to  the  Land  Agent  for  the  district  a 
written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  of  any  such  lands,  not 
less  than  40  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  price  of  20s.  per  acre. 
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and  may  pay  to  such  Land  Agent  a  deposit  of  25  per  centum  of  the 
porcfaase  money  thereof.  And,  if  no  other  application  and  deposit  for 
the  same  land  be  tendered  at  the  same  time,  such  person  shall  be 
declared  the  conditional  purchaser  thereof  at  the  price  aforesaid." 

The  free  selector  of  any  portion  of  Crown  lands  liad  three  years' 
credit  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  bis  purchase-money.  Should 
be^  after  that  time,  be  unable  or  disincHned  to  make  payment,  liberty 
was  granted  him  to  defer  instalments  for  an  indefinite  period  on  paying 
5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the  principal  amount  remaining 
unpaid  It  was  also  provided  that  the  purchaser  of  any  area  of  land 
from  40  to  320  acres  should  be  entitled  to  three  times  the  extent  of  his 
purchase  for  grazing  ground,  so  long  as  it  should  not  be  claimed  by  any 
other  free  selector.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  regarding  residence, 
which  came  to  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance 

No  other  State  dealt  so  lavishly  with  its  waste  lands  as  did  New 
South  Wales.  The  amendments  made  by  Victoria  were  more  cautious, 
and  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  principle  of  free  selection,  as  in  vogue 
in  New  South  Wales,  was  adopted.  The  pressure  of  population  from 
abroad  was  not  so  gre&t  in  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  Western 
Aostralia  as  to  compel  agrarian  legislation  of  a  revolutionary  character, 
and  in  each  of  these  States  the  amendments  in  the  law,  though  frequent, 
vere  such  as  to  conserve  the  public  estate.  In  the  period  under  review 
Queensland  was  only  beginning  its  career  as  an  independent  State,  and 
having  a  vast  territory  to  dispose  of,  which  did  not  offer  the  same 
attractions  as  iv^ere  offered  by  the  southern  provinces,  its  land  legislation 
vaa  marked  by  extreme  liberality  to  the  intending  settler. 

The  period  1859-62  was  peculiarly  one  of  transition  so  far  as  wages 
▼ere  concerned ;  there  were  no  recognised  trade  rates,  and  even  in  the 
same  year  there  were  occasional  variations,  sometimes  as  many  as  four 
in  the  daily  wages  of  artisans.  An  example  of  this  may  be  given  for 
the  year  1861.  In  that  year  the  daily  wages  of  masons  working  in 
Melhoume  fell  from  14s.  in  April  to  13s.  in  July  and  128.  in  October, 
and  the  wages  of  bricklayers  were,  in  the  same  months,  12s.,  1  Is.,  and 
^Os.  per  day.  Other  trades  were  somewhat  similarly  affected.  The 
following  were  the  current  wages  in  the  closing  months  of  the  years 
oAmed,  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  : — 


Trade  or  CtJiing. 


1860. 


1861. 


Melbourne 


Sydney.  iHelboumel  Sydney. 


1862. 


Melbourne 


Sydney. 


Masons 

iWerere 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Blsckamiths 

^'Oieml  Labourers 


^enenl  Servants  (female) 


B.    d. 

B.    d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

B.    d. 

14    0 

11    6 

12    0 

10    0 

10    0 

11    0 

10    6 

10    0 

11    0 

8    0 

12    0 

10    6 

10    0 

11    0 

8    0 

11    6 

10    6 

10    0 

10    0 

8    0 

11    0 

10    6 

10    0 

10    0 

10    0 

7    6 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

5    6 

1  per  week. 

per  week. 

per  week. 

per  week. 

per  week. 

1     10    0 

1 

8     6 

11     0 

9    0 

12    0 

B.  d. 

10  0 

10  0 

13  0 

10  0 

10  0 

6  0 
per  week. 

10  0 
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The  wagee  of  female  servants  were  in  addition  to  board  and  lodgiof. 
The  fignres  just  given  mark  the  transition  from  the  high  rates  of  the 
gold-discovery  period  to  those  payable  under  modern  conditions.  Theft 
was,  naturally,  considerable  relnctance  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  to 
accept  the  new  conditions,  and  there  was  considerable  fluotaation  is 
wages  before  a  distinct  understanding  was  arrived  at  between  employer? 
and  employed. 

The  prices  of  commodities  fell  with  the  decline  in  wages,  jdthou^ 
not  to  so  great  an  extent,  but  rents  were  adjusted  to  the  new  comdftiotis. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  average  prices  in  each  part  of  Australia  at  this 
period  ;  for,  although  price  lists  are  available,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible,  to  be  certain  that  the  goods  mentioned  therein  are  identical 
with  those  quoted  in  similar  lists  for  other  places.  Speaking  generaDj, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  were  lower  in  Melbourne 
than  in  Sydney ;  agricultural  produce  was  also  of  lower  price  in 
Adelaide  than  in  Sydney.  Beef  and  mutton  were  cheaper  in  Sydnev 
than  elsewhere.  Imported  goods  were,  on  the  whole,  of  lower  price  in 
Melbourne  than  in  the  other  capital  cities — that  is  to  say,  in  the  retail 
shops, — the  wholesale  prices  being  much  the  same.  The  following  sm 
the  average  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  iii 
the  retail  shops  of  Sydney  during  the  year  named  : — 


Article  of  Oonsumption. 


1880. 


1801. 


Wheat,  per  bushel 

Bread,  Ist  quality,  per  lb 
Flour,  „  per  lb 

Rice,  per  lb 

Oatmeal,  per  lb 

Tea,  per  lb 

Coffee,  per  lb 

Meat,  freah,  per  lb 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb 

Cheese,  EDglish,  per  lb.  . 
Potatoes,  per  cwt 


B.  d. 

8  0 

0  3i 

0  Zi 

0  5 

0  6 

2  3 


1 
0 
1 
1 

7 


6 

4 
6 
6 
6 


8.  d. 

6  6 
0  4 
0  3 
0  4 

0  6 
2  4 

1  6 

0  3 

1  8 
1  7 

7  3 


8.    d. 

7  0 
0    2} 
0    3 

2d.  to  4d. 

0    5 
116  to  2/6 
l/4tolj6 

0  4 
2    3 

1  6 

8  0 


Industrial  Progress — 1863-1872. 

During  this  period  of  Australia's  history  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions  now  obtaining  were  gradually  evolved.  The  El  Dorado 
dreams  of  ten  years  before  almost  entirely  faded  from  men's  minds,  and 
although  large  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  both  during  this  period 
and  afterwards,  the  impulse  towards  gold-seeking  never  again  became  a 
dominating  passion  amongst  any  large  class  in  the  community.  All  the 
States  had,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  freehold  land  consequent 
upon  the  large  indux  of  population  at  the  time  of  the  gold  discoveries, 
altered  their  lavs  with  the  avowed  object  of  aff<»:ding  men  of  scadl 


means  the  ^iporhiiiity  of  acquiring  laud  on  easy  tefms,  and  in  the  ten 
jean  foUttwing  the  passing  of  Ihe  BobertMiii  LaoEids  Acta  11,260,547 
acres  wece  diapoeed  of  by  the  aix  Austraiian.  States.  Victoria  sold 
^,607,791  acres,  New  South  Wales  3,969,273  aores,  South'  Aofiti^alia 
2,^50,552  acre%  and  Taamanift  542,061  aerea. 

It  is  interesting^  to  note  that,  taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  land  sold  by  the  States  was  pkieed  under  eukiTation.  The 
proportiona,  howev^,  were  very  different  in  the  di&rent  States.  In 
Victoria,  it  waa  about  one-seventh,  in  South  Australia  one-fourth,  while 
in  Nev  South  Wales  it  waa  less  than  one-thirtieth.  These  proportions 
^ive  an  indication  of  the  lines  upon  which  the  States  wero  progressing. 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  were  becoming  important  agricidtural 
Qomiuunities,  Tasmania  was  developing  grazing  and  agriculture  together,. 
^hile  New  South  Wales,  neglecting  agriculture,  paid  more  and  more 
attention  to  aheep-farming.  Gold-mining  still  maintained  a  position  of 
|r^t  importance  in  Victoria,  but  even  in  that  State,  at  the  middle  oF 
^e  period,  the  industry,  measured  by  the  value  of  its  production,  ranked 
^wboth  agriculture  and  stock-rearing.  In  1866  Queensland  appears. 
!or  the  first  time  as  a  gold  producer,  and  small  quantities  were  obtained 
in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  value  of  the  gold  exported 
from  Australia  in  1859  waa  £10,382,725;  in  1866  it  had  fallen  to 
£7,108,667. 

Daring  this  period  the  coal- mining  indastry  of  New  South  Wales  waa 
^ginning  to  dbiain  some  importance.  In  1858  the  quantity  of  coal 
raised  harely  exceeded  100,000  tons;  in  1862  it  reached  about  300,000 
to;  and  from  1866  to  the  end  of  the  period  t^e  quantity  vaded  from 
500,000  to  600,000  tons. 

Soath  Australia  was  helped  very  much  by  its  copper  industry.  Irt 
tbe  days  preceding  t&e  gold  discoveries  the  value  of  copper  won  did  not 
^1  far  abort  of  £400,000.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  gold. discoveries^ 
u  already  indicated,  was  to  deprive  South  Australia  of  its  able-bodied 
sten,  especially  its  miners.  By  1854  the  value  of  copper  won  had  fallen 
Mow  £100,000.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  first  excitement  of  the 
sold  discoveries,  lahour  again  returned  to  the  province.  In  1856  the 
*^nt  reached  £400,000,  and  remained  between  that  figure  and 
^450,000  up  to  the  year  1861.  From  1861  onward  the  industry 
reived  considerable  impetus,  and  the  output  in  1866  reached  the  lar^e 
^  of  £824,000.  Although  the  following  years  do  not  show  so  valu- 
^e  a  production,  the  output  declining  in  1868  to  £624,000,  the  actual 
^oantity  of  capper  won  had  not  diminished,  the  fall  being  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  the  metaL 

The  dimatic  conditions  of  the  period  in  some  of  the  States  were  not 
^'h  as  to  enecmfage  the  progress  of  rural  occupation.  This  was 
<^ipeeially  the  caae  as  regards  New  South  Wales.  The  year  1862  was 
^ne  of  drought  and  bnak  fires.  The  drought  persisted  till  February, 
1863,  and  waa  sseceeded  by  heavy  rains  wliich  deluged  the  eastern 
P<^tion  of  the  Continent.     Floods  were  recorded  from  Rockhampton  on 
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the  north  to  Gippsland  on  the  south,  and  in  the  Hawkesbury  Yalley 
the  water  rose  27  feet  above  its  normal  level.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  floods  were  succeeded  by  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  which  lasted 
into  the  opening  month  of  1865.  Farmers  petitioned  Government  to 
be  released  from  claims  for  seed-wheat  advanced  during  the  previous 
year  ;  crops  in  many  parts  of  the  interior  were  totally  destroyed  by  rust 
and  drought,  and  in  the  north  by  continued  rain — for  floods  were  again 
Hubmerging  many  districts, — and  efforts  were  being  made  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  houseless  poor.  The  floods,  which  covered  a 
period  of  six  months,  extending  from  February  to  July,  caused  rivers 
to  overflow  their  banks,  swept  bridges  away,  and  destroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  property.  The  year  1866  was  normal  as  regards  the  reasons, 
but  unsettled  conditions  again  prevailed  in  1867.  In  this  year  the 
floods  were  attended  by  loss  of  life  as  well  as  by  destruction  of  property. 
Lines  of  railway  were  closed  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains,  and 
public  works  in  some  districts  were  greatly  damaged.  The  distress  of 
the  settlers  who  had  been  "  washed  out "  called  so  loudly  for  relief  that 
public  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscriptions.  The 
Colonial  (Secretary  and  others  hastened  to  the  inundated  districts  with 
.succour,  and  the  butchers  and  bakers  of  Sydney  sent  meat  and  bread 
to  those  who  had  been  rendered  destitute.  Dry  weather  supervened 
from  October,  1867^  to  January,  1868,  followed  by  heavy  rains  which 
inundated  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  the  Hunter.  The  year 
1869  began  with  a  severe  drought,  and  the  13th  February  wan  pro- 
claimed by  the  Government  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for  rain. 
The  pastoral  industry  was  severely  affected,  and  the  whole  country 
suffered.  In  1870  floods  prevailed  throughout  the  State;  traflfic  was 
stopped  and  much  property  destroyed.  A  Flood  Relief  Committee  was 
formed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  many  unemployed  in 
Sydney,  great  efforts  were  made  to  send  succour  to  the  "  washed-out " 
settlers.  The  month  of  November  in  this  year  was  specially  fraught 
with  disaster  from  floods.  The  calendar  was  simply  a  record  of  inun- 
dations  which  were  general  throughout  the  State. 

The  effect  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  is  seen  in  the  returns  oi 
the  acreage  cropped  in  the  States  chiefly  affected.  In  New  Soiitli 
Wales,  from  1861  to  1864  the  increase  of  cultivation  was  barely  20,00C 
Hcres  ;  there  were  large  increases  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  but  th« 
area  was  not  retained  in  cultivation,  and  the  year  1871  showed  less 
tillage  than  1866.  From  1861  to  1865  the  seasons  in  Victoria  were  or 
the  whole  adverse  to  the  fanner,  but  subsequent  years  up  to  the  end  o\ 
the  period  under  review  were  distinctly  favourable.  Tasmania  is  nol 
subject  to  adverse  seasons,  but  from  1861  to  1865  the  climatic  conditions 
were  such  that  no  progress  was  made  as  regards  area  under  crop.  Ir 
Queensland  little  progress  is  observable  up  to  1865,  in  which  year  th< 
area  cropped  did  not  exceed  15,000  acres.  Contrary  to  the  experience 
of  the  eastern  States,  South  Australia  enjo3'ed  a  succession  of  fair  seasons 
interrupted  by  a  few  that  were  exceptionally  good,  and  the  area  devotee 
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to  tillage  made  regular  progress,  being  checked  only  in  one  year  (1868) 
•}f  the  period  between  1861  and  1871.  As  will  be  seen' from  the  table  in 
regard  to  acreage  under  crop,  the  position  of  South  Australia  was  higher 
^ym  than  that  of  Victoria.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  area 
cropped  in  each  State  in  the  years  named : — 


Vear. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Total. 
TtMDiania.     Common- 
wealth SUtes 

1 

Ill 

acres. 
280.798 
451 ,225 
417,801 

acres. 
439,895 
592,915 
937,220 

acres. 
4,440 
24,433 
59,969 

acres. 
486,667 
739,714 
1,044,656 

acres. 

27,018 
j  43,159 
1    58,324 

1 

acres. 
163,385 
167,866 
154,445 

acres. 
1,382,203 
2.019,312 
2,672,415 

Tilt  progress  of  the  sheep- bi'eeding  industry  was  continuous  up  to  the 
year  1868,  the  seasons  which  proved  so  adverse  to  the  farmer  being, 
m  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  grazier;  but  from  1868  to  1871,  which 
«Hre  good  farming  years,  the  seasons  were  against  sheep  rearing.  The 
ui(^t  important  economic  change  observable  in  the  period  is  the  reversal 
»f  the  positions  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  1865  the 
nnmber  of  sheep  depastured  in  Victoria  exceeded  that  of  New  South 
Wales  by  about  three  quarters  of  a  million;  in  1871  the  superiority  was 
'•^ith  the  last  mentioned  State  to  the  extent  of  six  and  a  quarter  millions. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
i^^pastured  in  the  years  named  : — 


Stat«. 


Sheep. 


Cattle. 


1881. 


1868. 


1871. 


1881 


Ner  Sooth  Wales 5,815,054 

^i'torh 6,239,258 

V%«Q>]and    4,093,881 

i^tti  Anstnlia   ....  3,038,858 

5«tem  Australia  ..'  279,676 

Twannia    !  1,714,498 

I 


11,562,155 
8,883,189 
7,278,778 
8,911,600 
481,040 
1,722,804 


16.278,697 

10,002,381 

7,403,834 

4,412,055 

G70.990 

1,305,480 


2,271.928 

1,771,809 

628,092 

598,968 

560,198 

919,414 

285.484 

123,820 

33,796 

41,828 

87,114 

88,870 

2,014,888 
709.509 

1,168,236 

143,403 

49,598 

101,540 


In  spite  of  the  large  fall  in  the.  gold  returns,  the  exports  of  the  States 
increased  considerably  during  the  period.  There  was  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  quantity  of  wool  and  other  pastoral  produce  exported,  and 
the  prices  obtained  were  well  sustained  during  the  whole  period.  Vic- 
toria held  the  first  place  in  i-egard  to  the  value  of  the  trade,  both  of 
UBports  and  exports,  although  at  the  end  of  the  period  its  advantage 
•»ver  t^e  mother  State  was  very  greatly  reduced.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  Victoria  adopted  the  policy  of  Protection,  which  it  has  since  strictly 
a<lhered  to,  though,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  historical  sketch  of  the  State, 
that  policy  was  not  adopted  without  a  severe  legislative  struggle.     The 
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customs  tariff  of  Febraary,  1867,  imposed  duties  oil  a  number  of  articles 
with  a  view  of  affording  protection  ta  native  industries,  and  fbur  3rears 
later  (May,  1871)  the  duties  were  increased  upon  many  articles  with 
the  view  of  affording  further  protection. 

The  position  of  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  the- period  tmder  review  wa» 
undoubtedly  imposing.  The  population,  206,780,  was  far  greater  tlian 
that  of  any  other  city  in  Australia,  its  nearest  rival,  Sydney,  having  a 
population  of  only  137,776.  But  Melbourne's  superiority  was  founded 
on  a  stronger  basis  than  that  of  mere  population.  Early  in  the  sixties 
the  city  became  the  financial  centre  of  Australia.  The  enormous  sums- 
won  at  the  goldfields  were  poured  into  its  banks,  and  filled  their  coffers, 
to  repletion,  and  fields  for  investment  were  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
Riverina  district  of  New  South  Wales. first  attracted  attention,  and 
speedily  became  the  property  of  Melbourne  residents,  either  absolutely 
or  by  way  of  mortgaga  Fi*om  New  South  Wales  their  enterorise 
extended  to  Queensland  and  across  the  sea  to  New  Zealand,  Tin  til 
Melbourne  was  without  a  rival  in  the  field  of  Australian  finance.  The 
gradual  working  out  of  the  gold-fields  did  not  alter  Melbourne's  position. 
The  gains  derived  from  its  investments,  and  the  profits  flowing  to  it  as- 
the  financial  centre  of  the  Continent,  were  greater  even  than  those^ 
flowing  from  the  gold-fields  in  the  days  of  their  highest  production. 

The  position  acquired  by  Melbourne  was  not  at  the  expense  of 
Sydney.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  was  the  chief  seat  of  Australian 
enterprise  in  the  days  preceeding  the  gold  discoveries ;  but  it  lo8t 
nothing  by  those  discoveries,  although  its  position  was  now  second  to 
Melbourne. 

The  climcbtic  disturbances  affecting  New  South  Wales  have  been  alluded 
to ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  progress  was  achieved  during  the 
period.  A  griculture,  it  is  true,  made  only  slight  ad  vance,and  no  beginning 
had  yet  been  made  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  great 
pastoral  industry  had  thriven,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons,  and  Sydney,, 
on  its  part,  had  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  stoppage  of  immigration, 
was  severely  felt  in  some  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  and  immigration, 
lecturers  were  sent  to  England  to  attract  attention  to  the  resources  of 
New  South  Wales.  There  was,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Australia,, 
a  demand  for  labourers  in  some  pursuits  in  excess  of  the  supply,  whiU* 
there  was  a  dearth  of  employment  in  other  branches  of  industry.  All 
the  trades  connected  with  the  pastoral  industry  were  fully  employed  ; 
those  connected  with  the  building  industry,  depending  for  their  expansion 
Upon  an  increase  of  population  were  in  a  very  different  condition,  especially 
in  Sydney.  In  1866  there  was  very  keen  distress  amongst  mechanics;  and 
the  Government  of  the  State  established  relief  works  at  Haslem's  Creeks 
where  considerable  numbers  of  men  were  employed  clearing  and  fermm^ 
a  large  area  to  serve  as  a  cemetery.  Later  in  the  same  year  niiiio«irs 
of  rich  gold  discoveries  in  the  Weddin  Mountains  attracted  many  of  the 
workers  away  from  the  city,  and  so  relieved  the  tension  of  the  labowr 
market.     Queensland  was  troubled  about  the  same  time  with  a  largr^ 
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ooBiber  of  peraons  wiUiog  to  work,  for  whom  no  employment  was  arail- 
able ;  but  the  Queenakind  difficulty  difiex^d  from  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  both  as  io  its  origin  and  the  class  affected.  The  want  of  employ- 
ment arose  from  a  neglect  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  good  govemmejt. 
It  was  the  credit  of  the  Government  that  was  impaired,  general 
business  rematning  unaffected.  A  brief  description  of  the  position  of 
A&irs  at  this  period  will  be  found  in  the  historical  sketch  of  Queensland 
in  the  early  part  of  this  volume.  The  persons  who  felt  the  crisis  most 
acutely  were  the  unskilled  labourers  discharged  from  public  works  by 
mtsQQ  of  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  pay  its  way.  A  return 
to  the  principles  of  sound  .finance,  which  of  course  was  not  accomplished 
in  a  momenty  removed  the  cause  of  the  crisis  and  with  it  the  labour 
<lifficidtv. 

Wages  for  like  employment  were  fairly  level  throughout  Australia 
<iQring  the  whole  period,  the  tendency  being  for  the  rate  for  skilled 
tndesiaeii  to  £all  to  8s.  fer  day,  and  that  for  general  labourers  to  5fi. 
per  day.  The  following  tables  c^ow  the  wages  in  some  of  the  principal 
ioeohanical  trades,  and  for  day  labourers  and  general  servants,  paid  in 
1862  and  1871  in  the  cities  of  IMelboume,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and 
Hobart.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  cojoeiderable  range  is  shown  for  most  of 
^  rates  paid  in  Melbourne.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  :  First, 
tbeie  was  a  greater  range  in  the  quality  of  the  workmen  than  in  the 
other  cities ;  wad,  secondly,  the  Melbourne  artisan  resisted  the  inevit- 
itMe  fall  in  wb^bb  more  strenuously  than  did  his  fellows  in  the  other  cities. 


€bts  of  Workiin. 


1881. 


New 
WiUe«. 


•Viotoria. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
maoia. 


1871. 


New    I 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


South 
Aus* 
tralla. 


Tas- 
'  niania. 


^^arpenters  

Blacksmiths     ... 

Bricklayers , 

Masons     

iMyUbourets.. 


a.  d. 

8.            B. 

«.  d. 

10  0 

8  to  10 

9  0 

10  0 

8  to  12 

10  0 

13  0 

8  to  12 

10  0 

10.0 

8  to  12 

90 

5  6 

6/7 

6  0 

B.  d. 

7  0 
9  6 

8  6 
7  9 
7  0 


8.  d. 
8  6 
8  6 
0  0 
8  6 
5  0 


8.            8. 

.«.  d. 

8  to  10 

8  0 

8  to  10 

8  0 

8  to  10 

8  0 

8  to  10 

80 

6/. 

5  6 

8.  d. 
6  6 
6  6 
6  0 
€  6 
4  0 


The  lower  rates  shown  for  1871  were  not  accepted  without  demur, 
^nd  meetings  were  held  at  various  places  to  protest  against  the  reduction 
b  wages  ;  but  protests  were  unavailing  when  there  were  large  numbers  of 
<jaalified  men  unable  to  obtain  employment  even  at  the  rates  objected  to. 

The  ratio  of  wages  of  female  servants  was  well  maintained  during 
this  period,  the  slight  fall  observable  in  1866  being  more  than  recovei*ed. 
Fum  Labourers  and  shepherds  suffered  a  slight  reduction  in  wages 
towards  the  end  of  the  period,  as  large  numbers  who  had  quitted  their 
employment  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  for  the  gold-fields  returned 
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to  their  former  pursuits.  The  following  are  the  weekly  wages,  the  rates 
being  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging  provided  by  the  employers  : — 

1801.  1806.  1871. 

8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 

•        Farm  laboarera   13  0  11  6  10    9 

Shepherds 13  0  13  0  11    9 

Cooks  (female) 11  0  10  0  11    6 

HouBemaida 9  0  9  0         9    0 

Laundreatea 11  0  10  0  10    9 

NursemaidB 8  0  7  0         8    0 

General  servants  (female) 10  0  9  0          9    0 

Farm  house-servants  and  dairy  women  ...      8  6  9  0         9    0 

The  year  1861  is  notable  in  labour  matters,  as  witnessing  a  crucial 
stage  in  the  agitation  against  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  to  Australia 
— an  agitation  which  for  many  years  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  trend  of  domestic  and  industrial  legislation.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  brought  to  Australian  shores  great  numbers  of  these 
aliens.  In  1852  they  began  to  arrive,  for  prior  to  that  year  their  presence, 
except  at  the  seaports,  was  practically  unknown.  Victoria  was  the  first 
place  of  settlement  chosen  by  them.  Although  their  number  at  the 
censusof  1854  was  not  greater  than  2,000,  the  local  Legislature  took  alarm, 
and  passed  an  Act  limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  to  be  brought  intr» 
the  country  to  one  for  every  10  tons  of  a  vessel's  cargo.  Five  other 
Acts  were  passed  between  1855  and  1864,  regulating  the  influx  of  these 
Asiatics.  In  1856  the  number  in  Australia  was  26,000,  and  of  these 
24,000  were  in  Victoria,  the  rest  being  in  New  South  Wales.  In  1859 
the  Chinese  inhabitants  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  numbered 
37,000,  or  about  4J  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Chinese  were 
almost  wholly  adult  males,  and  if  this  number  be  compared  with  the 
adult  male  population  of  the  two  States  it  will  be  found  that  the  pro- 
portion in  the  year  named  was  not  less  than  11^  per  cent  Victoria 
had  the  largest  share  of  these  aliens.  In  1861  there  were  about  38,300 
Chinese  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  viz.,  12,988  in  the  first- 
named,  and  24,732  in  the  latter  State.  Thenceforward  the  Chinese 
population  of  Victoria  rapidly  declined,  and  the  majority  of  those  leaA-inj: 
crossed  the  Murray  into  New  South  Wales. 

The  arrival  of  Chinese  was  at  no  time  viewed  with  equanimity  by  the 
whites ;  but  with  large  numbers  of  disappointed  gold-seekers  in  the 
country  there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  resentment,  and  in  1861  matters 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  immigration  reached  a  crisis.  Tlie  gold-field 
opened  up  at  Burrangong,  in  New  South  Wales,  proved  extraordinarily 
rich  ;  a  great  rush  set  in  to  that  place,  and  large  crowds  of  the  Chinese 
flocked  to  the  diggings  there.  The  minera  received  this  influx  of  Asiatic 
fossickers  with  very  bad  grace,  and  convened  a  public  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  "  Burrangong  was  a  European  or  a  Chinese 
territory."  They  likewise  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  com- 
plaining of  the  swamping  of  the  field  by  thousands  of  Chinese.  This 
agitation  against  the  alien  miners  resulted  in  continuous  riotings.  The 
unfortunate  foreigners  were  ejected  from  their  claims,  their  tents  were 
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burned,  and  they  were  generally  ill-used.  The  Government,  determined 
to  uphold  order  at  any  cost,  despatched  to  the  scene  of  the  riots — a  place 
called  Lanibing  Flat — a  mixed  force  of  artillerymen,  with  two  121b. 
field-pieces,  some  men  of  the  r2th  Regiment,  and  some  members  of  the 
mounted  police  force.  The  Premier,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles 
Cowper,  also  visited  the  field  and  addressed  a  monster  meeting  of  the 
miners,  syoipathising  with  their  grievances,  but  informing  them  that  no 
redress  could  be  obtained  until  riot  and  confusion  had  entirely  ceased. 
When  the  Premier  had  returned  to  Sydney  the  excitement  rapidly  ceased. 
A  new  rush  to  a  locality  named  Tipperary  Gully  lured  away  6,000  miners 
^m  the  scene  of  their  former  disputes,  and  the  Chinese  departed  to  other 
fields.  Thus  ended  the  first  labour  conflict  between  the  Europeans  and 
the  Chinese,  who  from  that  date  onward  became  a  growing  menace  to 
ihe  character  of  the  settlement  of  the  Australian  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
^tate  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries.  On  the  12th 
Deceoiber,  1862,  this  Committee  brought  up  a  report  which  stated  that, 
from  the  evidence  taken,  it  was  shown  that  manufactures  had  not  in- 
creased during  twenty  years ;  that  many  which  had  flourished  in  the 
p^ist  were  not  in  existence ;  and  that  in  consequence  thousands  of  youths 
were  iw^andering  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  instead  of 
learning  some  useful  trade.  This  statement  is,  however,  too  sweeping 
to  be  accepted  literally,  and  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  value. 
It  may  be  taken,  however,  as  indicating  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  as  a  tribute  to  the  superior  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Vic- 
torian side  of  the  Murray  and  in  South  Australia.  The  slight  progress 
made  in  agriculture  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  have  already  been  noticed.  In 
res^rd  to  manufactures,  none  of  the  States  could  claim  a  strong  position. 
If  there  were  nothing  else  against  the  manufacturers,  there  was  the 
absence  of  a  local  demand  for  the  products,  without  which  the  main- 
tenance of  industries  in  their  early  stages  is  always  difiicult,  and  some- 
times impossible.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics  it  is 
impassible  to  speak  with  exactness  of  the  amount  of  employment  afforded 
W  the  manufacturing  industries  of  1861.  So  far  as  the  records  now 
f'xistin^  enable  an  estimate  to  be  made,  the  persons  employed  in  the 
year  1862,  in  what  are  now  classified  as  manufacturing  industrieSv 
vere  : — 

New  South  Walea 12,225 

Victoria  6,406 

Queenaland 4,066 

South  Australia 6,066 

Western  Australia    373 

TaBmania 3,372 

The  chief   industries  in  New  South  Wales  were  the  grinding  or 
dressing   of   grain,   sugar-making,   distilling,   and    boat-buUding       In 
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Viotoria,  flour  and  grain  mills  gave  empIojiDcnt  to  552  persons,  no  other 
indttstries  being  on  a  like  scale.  In  1871  a  verj  oonsiderahle  chan^  is 
obsei*vable  Yictoria  is  no  longer  a  minor  State,  and  as  regards  manu- 
factories it  is  in  eveiy  important  respect  superior  to  Kew  Bouth  Wales. 
It  is  still  difficult  to  speak  with  oertainty  .as  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  approximation : — 

Kew  South  Wales         13^188 


Victoria 

Queensland 
iSouth  Australia ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania... 


6.518 

5,629 

414 

»,747 


In  Victoria  the  largest  employment  was  afforded  by  breweHes, 
clothing  factories,  saw-mills  and  joinery  works,  boot  fiactories,  tanneri€»R, 
iron  foundries  and  engineering  establishments,  and  potteries  and  brick- 
works ;  but  there  were  many  others  of  growing  importance.  In  ZSTevr 
South  Wales  the  industries  on  the  largest  scale  were  tobacco  factories, 
sugar-mills,  tanneries,  brick-works,  saw-mills,  iron  foundries  and 
engineering  establishments,  clothing  factories,  Hour-mills,  and  coach- 
building  establishments.  The  state  of  the  industries  throughout  Aus- 
tralia cannot,  however,  be  gauged  from  a  mere  statement  of  hands 
employed.  Most  of  the  industries  were  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  four  less 
populous  States,  the  average  number  of  hands  te  each  establishment  ^-as 
not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  only  in  the  capital  cities  was  there  a 
considerable  employment  of  machinery. 

The  prices  of  the  princij)al  articles  of  consumption  were  greatly 
redttced  in  this  period  as  compared  with  those  of  previous  years  following 
the  gold  discoveries;  rents  also  showed  a  great  reduction.  Taking 
the  seven  articles  in  common  use,  prices  for  which  have  been  given  for 
other  periods,  the  following  were  the  averages  for  Sydney : — 

Retail  Pricks  in  Sydney. 


YM.r 

Brmd 

per 

2  lb.  loaf. 

Rir« 

Beef 

Sugar 

Beer  (Col.) 

Butter 

Potatoes 

M  ^^kkm 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  g»l. 

per  lb. 

perGWt. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

8.   d. 

8.  d. 

r,  d. 

1859 

6 

H 

4 

5 

4     0 

1  10 

8    O 

1660 

6J 

6 

4 

64 

3     6 

1     6 

7  e 

1861 

64 

4 

3 

54 

3    6 

1     8 

7    3 

1862 

^ 

3 

•44 

44 

2    0 

2    3 

B    O 

1863 

4 

3 

H 

44 

1     6 

1     6 

7    O 

1864 

5i 

3 

4 

44 

2    0 

1     6 

5    O 

1865 

^ 

3 

3 

44 

2    0 

1     9 

8     0 

1866 

H 

4 

3 

4 

2    0 

1     3 

6     0 

1867 

34 

34 

24 

4 

1    6 

1    6 

7     0 

1868 

4 

4 

34 

4 

2    0 

1     3 

9     0 

1S69 

31 

3 

2 

4 

1    4 

1     6 

4     0 

1870 

H 

3 

34 

4 

1    4 

1     3 

5     0 

1871 

H 

24 

24 

4 

2    3 

1     3 

4     0 
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The  prices  stated  above  are  for  ftriicles  o£  good  quality.  Cheaper 
articles  of  low  quality  went  into  consumption,  but  not  to  any  very  con- 
iiiderable  extent.  Bread,  for  example,  was  retailed  in  some  places  at  one 
penny  per  loaf  less  than  quoted,  while  low  grade  sugar  was  also  retailed 
at  aboot  one  jpenny  per  pound  less  than  shown.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  following  statement  of  prices  for  Melbourne  during  the 
•same  period.  The  figures  in  most  cases  are  approximate.  It  is  always 
'iifficult  in  dealing  with  prices  to  determine  if  the  quality  of  the  articles 
is  Uie  same  in  each  year  compared.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
prices  given  have  reference  to  the  total  quantity  entering  into  con- 
jiamption.  In  some  years  there  was  an  extraordinary  range  in  the 
Hgores  quoted.  Thus,  in  1859,  potatoes  sold  at  37s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  and 
in  1860  at  328.  8d.  per  cwt.  for  a  short  period ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
verr  Httle  entered  into  consumption  at  these  prices,  especially  as  bread 
was,  weight  for  weight,  much  cheaper. 

Retail  Pbicks  in  Mklboubne. 


Year. 


Bread 

per  2  lb. 

loaf. 


Kice 
per  lb. 


Beef  per  lb. 


Sugar  per  lb. 


Fresh 
Butter 
per  lb. 


Potatoes 
perowt. 


1839 
IS60 
1S61 
1862 
1863 
1S64 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1S6S 
1869 
1870 
1871 


d. 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4i 

*4 
5 

4i 

31 

3i 


d. 

4 

H 

H 
34 
34 
34 

34 
4 

34 
34 
34 
34 


d. 
7    to  10 
44,,    6 
34  „    4i 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 


>i 
»» 
If 
>f 
If 
>t 
»» 

9» 
99 
it 


6 

7 

64 

9 

9 

7 

64 

7 

6 

8 


d. 

a.  d. 

41 

2  10 

4 

2  6 

4 

1  6 

4| 

2  3 

4J 

2  6 

44 

1  3 

6* 

S  0 

6* 

3  0 

4i 

1  8 

44 

1  7 

44 

2  2 

44 

1  9 

41 

0  10 

8.  d. 
9    4 


9 
9 
4 
9 
4 
4 
4 
4 
9 


4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 


10  0 
4  8 
8    2 


The  prices  of  commodities  in  the  Adelaide  market  were,  on  the  whole, 
less  than  in  Melbourne,  but  wages  ruled  higher  in  the  latter  city, 
although,  as  affiiirs  became  settled  after  the  gold  rushes  had  subsided, 
prices  tended  .to  become  level  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  Bread 
▼as  usually  chea^)er  in  Adelaide  than  elsewhere,  and  meat  cheaper  in 
Svdoey,  wixile  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  butter  and 
cbee%,  were,  towards  the  end  of  the  period  under  review,  of  less  price 
in  Melbonme.  Imported  goods  varied  in  price  with  the  duties  payable ; 
nevertheless  importers  continued  to  keep  a  semblance  of  equality  in 
<lQotations  in  the  various  cities  by  adapting  the  quality  of  the  goods  to 
t^  prices  obtainable. 
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The  following  statement  refers  to  Adelaide : — 

Retail  Prices  in  Adelaide. 


Tear. 


Bread 

per  2  lb. 
loaf. 


Rice  per  lb. 


Beef  per  lb. 


Sugar  per  lb. 


1859 
I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


d. 

6 

61 

31 
34 

3i 

5 

5 

4 
3 

44 
3i 
4 

3i 


d. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


d. 

d. 

54 

5 

6 

5 

44 

5 

44 

5 

4f 

6 

5 

5 

74 

5 

7J 

6 

4« 

5 

34 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

8.  d. 

2  1 

1  8 

0  11 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 


2  1 
1  1 
1  3 
1  6 
1  0 
0  10 


Potatoes 
per  cwt. 


s.  d. 

8  10 

8  9 

6  i> 
8  0 

10  0 

7  3 


18      •      8    0 


10 


5     H 


5    0 
8     3 


4     9 


3  10 


The  monetary  position  during  the  period  was  very  peculiar.  Up  t<i 
1861  interest  allowed  on  deposits  for  twelve  months  by  the  banks  wjin 
5  per  cent.  In  the  year  named  the  mte  was  reduced  to  4  der  cent.,  and 
remained  unchanged  until  1865,  when  it  was  inci-eased  to  6  per  <;ont. 
for  some  and  6i  per  cent,  for  other  banks,  private  companies  offering 
as  much  as  7  per  cent.  These  high  rates  continued  till  August,  18()7, 
when  the  interest  fell  to  5  per  cent.,  and  during  the  following  year  was 
reduced  by  successive  stages  to  3i  per  cent.  In  the  succeeding  yeai 
the  rate  was  increased,  first  to  4i"per  cent,  and  then  to  5  per  cent.,  at 
which  figure  it  remained  until  1871,  when  there  was  again  a  reduction 
to  4  per  cent. 

The  money  market  was  much  disturbed  owing  to  the  necessities  oi 
some  of  the  State  Governments.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  New- 
Zealand  Government  debentures  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  on  sale 
in  Sydney,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Government  was  so  pressed  for 
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uonej  that,  at  one  time,  it  found  itself  compelled  to  place  it«  5  per 
:ent.  debentures  at  £70  per  £100  of  stock,  allowing  for  redemption  in 
:wenty -eight  years  at  par.  This  was  equal  to  papng  nearly  7|  per  cent. 
inter^tb 

The  Governments  of  several  of  the  States  favoured  the  policy  of 
ti«:isted  immigration,  and  during  the  ten  years  1861-1870,  135,702 
persons  arrived  in  Australia,  wholly  or  partly  at  the  public  expense. 
)f  these,  18,165  came  to  New  South  Wales,  46,594  to  Victoria,  56,586 
0  Queensland,  13,730  to  South  Australia,  and  627  to  Tasmania.  The 
otal  accession  of  population  from  abroad  during  the  same  period  was 
173,277,  viz.,  68,191  to  Queensland,  45,539  to  New  South  Wales, 
'^,935  to  Victoria,  17,949  to  South  Australia,  and  5,891  to  Western 
iostralia ;  Tasmania,  however,  lost  3,228  persons  by  emigration. 
Fhoagh  the  country  badly  needed  opening  up,  little  progress  was  made 
Jaring  this  period  in  railway  extension,  the  average  length  of  line 
opened  being  rather  less  than  80  miles  a  year. 

During  thLs  penod  business  was  very  much  disturbed  in  New  South 
Wales  o'wing  to  the  depredations  of  the  bushrangers.  From  1860  to 
1<70  iv-as  the  great  bushranging  epoch  in  the  State's  history,  which 
nemorised  such  unworthy  names  as  those  of  Frank  Gaixiiner,  the 
Clarkes,  Dunn,  Johnnie  Gilbert,  Ben  Hall,  Morgan,  Power,  "  Thunder- 
bolt," and  O'Malley.  The  existence  of  this  dangerous  bushranging 
pest  was  a  source  of  keen  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and  a 
landing  challenge  to  every  Ministry  which  accepted  office. 

Industrial  Period — 1 872^-1 893, 

The  twenty-two  years  from  1872  to  1893  do  not  call  for  such  lengthened 
notice  as  former  epochs,  inasmuch  as  the  statistics  to  be  found  in  viarious 
parts  of  this  volume  give  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  progress  made 
•ioring  the  period.  The  preceding  period  had  closed  somewhat  tamely. 
Popolation  was  not  being  attracted  in  any  great  numbers  ;  the  demand 
for  land  was  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  consideration  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  its  purchase,  nor  was 
there  any  extensive  cultivation  upon  the  land  which  was  bought.  The 
efforts  that  were  made  for  the  development  of  the  country  were  not 
well  sustained,  except,  perhaps,  in  Victoria,  while  railway  construction 
was  almost  suspended.  Expenditure  by  the  Government  on  public 
works,  either  from  revenue  or  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  was  small, 
while  little  private  capital  found  its  way  to  the  country.  In  such 
eircamstances  the  industrial  condition  could  not  be  said  to  have  been 
hopefoL  Nevertheless,  causes  were  at  work  which  were  to  affect 
materially  the  progress  of  Australia,  especially  of  the  eastern  States. 

The  great  discoveries  of  gold  during  the  early  fifties  had  given 
strength  to  the  opinion  that  mining  would  speedily  and  permanently 
oust  pastoral  pursuits  from  the  first  position  amongst  the  industries  of 
tlie  canntiT.     This   expectation   was  soon  disproved.     From  1872  to 
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1893  the  poBitioB  of  Anstroli*  m  a  gold-predacing  coaniirgr  gresUj 
declined.  In  Victoria,  the  chief  producer,  the  jield  of  tlie  precioiis 
metal  fell  away  from  over  £5,000,000,  at  the  b^inniiig  of  the  period, 
to  a  little  over  £2,300,000  towards  its  its  close.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  iodustrv,  which  seemed  very  promising  in  1872,  in  which  year  it 
yielded  £1,644,000,  fell  away  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  quantity  in 
1888.  Queensland,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  display  the  richness  of 
its  gold  mines.  In  1872  the  mines  of  that  State  already  ^owed  the 
respectable  yield  of  £500,000  ;  this  was  rapidly  increa4sed,  and  in  1878 
the  value  of  gold  obtained  exceeded  a  mUlicm  sterling,  and  ten  years 
later  it  was  two  and  a  half  millions.  This  satisfactory  condition  of 
things  was  due  to  large  disco venee  of  the  precious  metal  at  Kockhampton 
and  Gympie,  and  subsequently  to  the  wonderful  deposits  found  at 
.Mount  Morgan.  Tasmania  could  scarcely  be  called  a  gold-producing 
country  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  ;  but  in  1877  the  famous  quartz 
reef,  afterwards  worked  by  the  Tasmanian  Gold  Mining  Company,  wnM 
discovered,  and  in  1879  the  yield  reached  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
and,  although  it  fell  away  in  subsequent  years,  the  discovery  was  most 
opportune.  The  gold  discoveries  in  Western  Australia  do  not  belong 
to  this  period,  but  the  long- accepted  dictum  that  the  country  was  with- 
out minerals  was  fully  disproved,  and  in  1893,  the  year  whidi  closes  the 
opooh  under  review,  the  gold  won  wm  valued  at  £421,000. 

The  chief  coal-fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  Kew  South  Wales, 
yielded  in  1872  about  1,000,000  tons;  this  was  increased  in  1891  tc 
over  4,000,000  tons;  and  as  370  tons  represents  the  employment  of  one 
man  in  or  about  the  mines,  the  benefit  of  the  additional  output  may  Ik 
estimated.  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  also  began  during  the 
period  to  open  up  their  coal-fields,  but  the  value  of  the  ccmibined  outpui 
of  the  three  States,  in  1893,  was  under  £200,000. 

Valuable  deposits  of  other  minerals  were  also  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  New  South  Wales,  tin  and  copper  were  mined  -for  during 
the  whole  period,  the  greatest  value  of  production  being  £568,000  f  oi 
tin  in  1881,  and  £473,000  for  copper  in  1883.  The  quantity  of  the» 
metals  obtained  was  lai^ely  influenced  by  the  weather  conditions,  wliici 
in  some  years  were  most  unfavourable,  while  the  extraordinary  flnotua 
tione  in  the  price  of  the  metals  in  the  European  markets  also  adverse!; 
affected  their  production. 

Mining  for  silver  became  an  important  industry  in  New  South  W&le 
in  1885,  and  for  the  following  year  the  yield  of  silver  and  load,  the  t^*' 
metals  being  found  in  conjunction,  was  about  half  a  million  sterling 
in  1891  the  value  of  the  output  was  £3,600,000,  and  in  1893  it  wa 
still  over  £3,000,000. 

In  South  Australia,  copper-mining  was  an  important  industry,  an^ 
added  mnch  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  although  towards  the  cdoae  c 
the  period  the  output  was  greatly  diminished,  chiefly  through  labou 
disturbances.  Queensland  produced  large  quantities  of  tin  and  coppc 
in  Uie  earlier  years,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  both  metaj 


hemg  aflected  by  a  fall  in  price»  the  output,  especially  of  copper,  was 
consderably  smaller.  In  Tasmamiay  there  was  an  opportune  discovery 
(^  tin  at  Meant  Bischoff  in  1871,  when  the  island  stood  badiy  ia*  need 
<jf  an  in^petns  to  trade,  and  this  important  find  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  mining  and  indastrial  history  of  the  State.  The  dis* 
coverj  of  gold  in  Tasmania  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Valuable 
lodes  of  silver- lead  and  copper  were  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
island,  notably  silver-lead  at  Mount  Zeehan  in  1885,  gold  and  copper 
at  Mount  Lyell  in  1886,  and  silver  and  lead  at  Heazlewood  in  1887. 

Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  agriculture  made  great  progress  from 
1^73  onwards.  In  1872  the  area  under  crop,  exclusive  of  that  devoted 
to  grass,  was  2,491,023  acres;  in  1880  this  had  been  increased  ta 
4,583,894  acres  ;  in  1890  to  5,430,221  acres.  Of  the  larger  States,  the 
least  progress  was  made  by  New  South  Wales,  if  progress  be  measured 
bv  acres  under  crop.  In  the  ten  years,  from  1872  to  1882,  the  breadth 
d  land  devoted  to  the  plough  was  increased  by  247,689  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  709,479  acres  in  Victoria,  and  1,267,482  acres  in  South 
Australia.  The  smallness  of  the  p<^ulation  in  Western  Australia  pre- 
cluded any  attempt  at  cultivation  on  a  large  scale,  while  Tasmania,, 
vith  its  small  home  market,  and  entrance  barred  to  the  markets  across 
the  straits,  made  very  little  progress,  the  area  under  crop  in  1893  being 
*^7  179,000  acres,  as  compared  with  156,000  acres  twenty  years 
previously.  So  early  as  1852,  South  Australia  had  produced  sufficient 
vheat  for  its  own  requirements,  and  was  exporting  its  surplus,  part  to 
Great  Britain,  and  part  to  New  South  Wales  and  other  States  with 
Mcient  production,  while,  so  far  as  foodstuffs  were  concerned,  Victoria 
also  became  independent  of  outside  assistance  in  1877.  The  value  of 
the  country's  production,  however,  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the 
acreage  under  crop.  The  maize  and  sugar  crops  of  New  South  Wales^ 
estimated  by  their  yield,  would  represent  four  times  their  area  in  wheat 
iand.  A  more  exact  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry 
laav  be  obtained  from  the  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  production. 
higed  by  this  standard,  the  production  of  Victoria  stood  easily  first 
daring  the  whole  period,  while  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
vith  almost  equal  values,  were  second  and  third.  In  1871  the  return 
from  agriculture  in  the  Commonwealth  States  was  £8,941,000,  equiva- 
'**nt  to  £5  7s.  2d.  per  inhabitant ;  in  1881  the  value  had  increased  to 
^15,519,000,  or  £6  17s.  9d.  per  inhabitant ;  while  in  1891  the  produc- 
tion reached  £16,480,000,  or  £6  3s.  fid.  per  inhabitant.  This  satisfactory 
remit  was  obtained  in  spite  of  a  fall  of  about  one-third  in  the  prices  of 
^nctiHurat  products.  Farther  detaik  in  r^ard  to  agriculture  will  be 
^nd  in  the  chapter  dealing  specifically  with  this  question. 

When  the  development  €i  the  pastoral  industry  dsring  this  period  is 
«<m»dered,  it  will  be  readily  underslood  how  it  happen^  that  certain 
States,  well  fitted  for  agriculture,  showed  comparatively  little  progresa 
^  the  breadth  of  land  brought  under  tillage.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
Pi^^nt  the  question  of   prices,  axid  consiclering  only  the  volume  o€ 
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production,  it  will  be  found  that  this  period  was  the  one,  of  all  others, 
most  favourable  to  the  pastoral  industry.  Taking  Australia  as  a  whole, 
the  following  iigures,  giving  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  the 
weight  of  the  wool  clip  at  various  periods,  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
industry  : 


Year. 

CatUc. 

Sheep. 

Wool. 

1871 
ISSl 
1891 
1893 

No. 

4,277,228 

8,010,991 

11,029,499 

11,646,833 

No. 

40,072,955 

65,078,341 

106,419,751 

99,799,759 

lb. 
211,41.3,500 
324,286,100 
543,495,800 
601,085,000 

The   favourable  position  of  the  pastoral   industry  was  maintaine.l 
almost  throughout  the  period  in  spite  of  a  considerable  fall  in  the  piicos 
of  the  staple  articles  of  production.     This  was  especially  the  case  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Queen.«5lancl.     In  New  South  Wales  the  wool-clip 
ill    1871    weighed   about   74,000,000  lb.  ;   in  1892  it  was  nearly  tive 
times  that  weight.     In  Queensland  the  chief  interest  was  cattle-grazing, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  increased  nearly  sixfold  in  twenty  years — that 
is  to  say,  from  1,168,000  in  1871  to  6,192,000  in  1891.     The  first  check 
to  this  prosperous  state  of  affairs  was  brought  about  by  the  fall  in  prices. 
High  prices  for  all  classes  of  local  produce  obtained  in  1875;  but  from 
that  year  to  1877  there  was  a  reduction  equal  to  about  14  per  cent. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  reduced  prices  the  industry  was  highly  profitable, 
especially  as  the  fiocks  tended  to  increase  largely  in  numbers.     Good 
prices  prevailed  until  1884,  but  there  was  a  further  fall  of  16  per  cent, 
in  the  ensuing  two  years.     In  1886  the  country  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  price  reduction,  which  almost  counterbalanced  the  larger  returns 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  depastured.     From  1886  to 
1890  prices  continued  with  little  change,  but  from  1890  to  1894  there 
was  a  steady  decline,  the  fall  in  the  four  years  being  equal  to  30  per 
cent.     During  the  nineteen  years,  1875  to  1894,  the  total  decline  "v^-as 
equivalent  to   49   per  cent.,  and  affected  all  descriptions  of  pastoral 
products;  and  as  there  was  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  little  in  the  cost  of  transport,  the  reduced  prices  proved 
a  very  severe  blow  to  the  staple  industry  of  the  country. 

The  various  manufacturing  industries  prospered  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  period.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  Victoria  in 
1873  was  24,495;  in  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  38,141;  in  1885 
to  49,297 ;  and  in  1889  to  57,432.  This  was  the  year  of  greatest 
prosperity  in  Victoria.  Thenceforward  the  manufacturing  industry 
greatly  declined,  and  in  1893  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  39,473, 
or  no  greater  than  in  the  year  1883.  In  New  South  Wales,  also,  ther« 
was  considerable  impetus  given  to  the  manufactuiing  industry,  whicli 
in  1889  gave  employment  to  45,564  persons;  but,  influenced  by  the  same 
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lenses  that  a£Rdcted  Victoria,  the  number  of  persons  employed  fell  away 
in  1893  to  38,918. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  ]jeriod  the  expenditure  of  borrowed  money 
\jy  the  States  was  very  moderate;  but  as  money  became  easier  to  obtain 
in  the  Liondon  markets^  the  .various  Qovemments  availed  themselves  of 
their  opportunities  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  public  debt  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1871  stood  at  about  10^  millions ;  in  1881  it  was  still 
})elow  17  millions;  from  1881  to  1891  it  rose  to  53  millions,  showing 
an  increase  of  36  millions  in  ten  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  New  South  Wales  had  an  abundantly  large  land  revenue,  which 
was  expended  for  current  purposes ;  this,  added  to  a  huge  loan  expendi- 
ture, rarely  less  than  £4,000,000  a  year,  gave  the  State  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  labour  market  of  the  Continent. 

In  Victoria  there  was  much  the  same  condition  of  affairs,  except  that 
the  Govemnient  had  not  any  considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its 
public  lands.  In  1871  the  public  debt  in  Victoria  stood  at  12  millions  ; 
in  1881  at  22^  millions,  and  in  1891  at  43^  millions.  In  some  years, 
'.-oiisiilering  the  number  of  the  population,  the  loan  expenditure  was 
I^TddigicuR,  although  never  on  so  lavish  a  scale  as  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  largest  outpouring  in  any  one  yeai*  from  loan  funds  was  in  1890, 
*  hon  X4, 1 34,000  was  expended.  Queensland  also  indulged  in  borrowing 
'»n  ;%  scale  much  beyond  its  requirements.  From  1872  to  1882  the 
-xj>enditure  from  loan  funds  was  nearly  £900,000  a  year.  From  1882 
•4»  1802  it  averaged  between  one  and  two  millions.  In  South  Australia 
:hf-  State  expenditure  from  loans  during  the  period  1872  to  1892  was 
>ciircely  ever  less  than  one  million  a  year,  in  some  years  rising  to  as 
luuch  as  If  million.  Western  Australia  was  the  only  State  in  which 
the  loan  expenditure  was  kept  within  reasonable  proportions,  its  total 
lebt  in  1891  being  only  £1,613,000.  In  Tasmania,  from  1880  to  1890, 
U  millions  was  added  to  the  public  debt,  expenditure  slackening  off 
ifterl891. 

In  the  eastern  States  the  year  1892  was  the  first  to  show  a  restricted 
loan  expenditure,  the  total  for  the  live  States,  which  in  1889  had  been 
iver  1 1  millions,  and  in  1890  about  10  millions,  falling  to  less  than 
'•*»  millions — equivalent  to  a  shrinkage  of  at  least  7  millions.  This  sudden 
ntntraction  of  expenditure  had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  labour 
inarket,  and  at  least  40,000  men,  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Govem- 
Toent  or  to  contractors  working  under  the  Grovernment  for  their  employ 
ment,  were  thrown  upon  the  labour  market,  which  immediately  became 
(liHorganised.  Indeed,  so  far  as  New  South  Wales  was  concerned,  the 
labour  market  was  disorganised  even  in  1888,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
<lid  not  altogether  result  from  the  cessation  of  expenditure  on  public 
works.  Large  numbers  of  persons  had  been  attracted  from  the  other 
States  by  the  extravagant  expenditure  and  vigorous  immigration  policy 
«)f  preceding  years,  and  on  the  Government  reducing  their  expenditure 
from  extravagance  to  moderation,  thereby  involving  a  decrease  of  about 
three  millions  sterbng,  some  15,000  men  were  left  without  employment. 
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To  mitigate  the  distma  conaeqaent  upon  tiie  inability  of  the  commimity 
to  absorb  so  much  labour  thus  thrust  upon  it,  the  Govemmeat  starteii 
relief  works,  still  further  attracting  the^  onemployed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sydney,  and  an  oqpenditure  of  nearly  X400,000'  was  ineoired  upon 
useless  works  befiore  they  were  abandoned. . 

As  affecting  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country,  the  importation 
of  private  capital  for  investment^  in  additioa  to  thali  bronght  by  pecsons 
taking  up  their  abode  in  the  State,  was  almost  as  important  as  the  intro- 
duction of  money  by  the  various  State  Governments  and  by  the  local 
governing  bodies.  During  the  twenty-two  years  under  review,  the  amount 
of  private  capital  sent  to  New  South  Wales  for  investment,  in  excess  of 
what  was  withdrawn,  amounted  to  some  19  millions,  and  the  money 
brought  by  persons  coming  to  the  country  was  over  23  millions.  The 
bulk  of  tho  capital  sent  for  investment  came  within  the  five  years 
1886-1890,  and  with  the  aasistance  of  what  was  expended  by  the  State 
during  the  same  period  and  the  preceding  one,  helped  to  bring  about  the 
industrial  inflation  so  characteristic  of  those  years.  The  investments 
made  during  1871-1885  in  Victoria  by  persons  outside  that  State  were 
very  moderate  in  their  amounts,  and  were  probably  not  greater  than 
the  investments  of  Victorians  in  other  States.  During  the  years 
1886-1890,  entirely  different  conditions  j^vailed.  In  the  short  period 
of  five  years  the  private  capital  introduced  or  withdrawn  from  invest- 
ments outside  the  State  exceeded  £3 1,500,000 — a  prodigious  sum  when 
the  population  of  the  State  is  considered ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  same  five  years  the  borrowings  of  the  State  Government 
and  of  the  local  bodies  exceeded  17  millions,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  extraordinary  inflation  which  arose,  especially  in  Melbourne  and 
the  surrounding  district.  Every  branch  of  industry  was  affected  by  tlie 
large  amounts  of  capital  available  in  the  Melbourne  market,  and  wages« 
rent,  and  the  price  of  land  reached  very  high  figures.  Speculation  wan 
carried  on  to  the  point  where  it  became  gambling,  and  all  classes  of 
real  property  assumed  fictitious  values.  As  illustrative  of  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  rental  value  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  during 
the  boom  period  was  £6,815,315,  which  became  reduced  when  the  boom 
collapsed  in  1893  to  £5,847,079.  In  Sydney  the  inflation  brought 
rental  values  of  the  metropolitan  district  to  £6,067,882,  which  was 
reduced  by  the  year  1897  to  £5,022,910.  All  the  States  except 
Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  were  the  recipients  of  the- 
attention  of  the  British  investor.  Queensland  received  nearly  nine 
millions  of  private  capital  in  the  five  years  1881-85,  Uurge  investments 
^ing  also  made  in  the  immediately  preceding  quinquennial  period. 
From  1885  onwards,  however,  there  was  a  tendency  in  Queensland  to 
withdraw  capital.  Tasmania  received  about  one  million  pounds  during 
the  five  years  1871-1875  for  investment  on  private  account,  and  in  the 
subsequent  five-yearly  periods  the  amount  invested  varied  between 
£400,000  and  £500,000.  These  sums  were  not  larger  than  the  island 
State  could  readily  absorb.     There  can  be  no   doubt  whatever  that 
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daring  many  years  Australia  received  more  capital,  both  public  and 
piiT^te,  than  could  be  legitimately  utilised,  and  no  small  portion  of  it 
waa  necessarily  devoted  to  purposes  purely  speculative.  Many  persons 
became  suddenly  rich  by  land  speculation ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
land  which  they  sold  had  a  productive  value  far  short  of  the  interest 
represented  by  the  purchase  money,  many  of  the  purchasers,  of.  whom 
there  were  thousands,  became  embarrassed,  and  it  was  some  years  before 
they  could  free  themselves  from  their  difficulties.  The  financial  institu- 
tions, which  had  greatly  assisted  to  promote  the  speculations,  became 
involved  also,  and  by  the  failure  of  their  customers- to  redeem  mortgages, 
these  institutions,  including  several  of  the  banks,  became  the  possessoi's 
of  a  large  amoant  of  property  on  which  advances  had  been  made  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recovery.  There  was,  however,  an  evil  of  greater 
orinsequence  than  the  temporary  inflation  of  values.  It  will  be  readily 
<Dnceived  that  the  introduction  of  capital  within  the  limits  of  absorption, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  productive  purposes,  are  conducive  to  true 
progress  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  over-introduction  of  capital,  how- 
•-rer  applied,  means  arrest  of  progress.  An  example  of  this  may  be  taken 
from  the  history  of  New  South  Wales  during  this  period.  Of  the  twenty- 
tvo  years  comprising  this  industrial  period,  1885  and  1886  witnessed 
the  largest  introduction  of  capital,  namely,  £11,470,000  in  the  former, 
and  £10,028,000  in  the  latter  year.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  t<> 
find  that  the  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  those  two  yeara, 
^hen  compared  with  the  population,  was  less  than  in  any  other  period 
'ince  the  discovery  of  gold.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  money  introduced  by  the  State  or  by  private  persons  was  to  any 
large  extent  absolutely  wa.sted.  The  States  carried  out  many  public 
vorks  of  a  remunerative  character  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity generally,  and  the  foundations  of  many  important  industries 
*'ere  laid  by  private  enterprise  during  the  period.  It  is  true  many 
private  investors  suffered  great  loss  by  the  fall  in  prices  which  subse- 
qaently  occurred,  but  this  was  a  private  evil  and  not  a  national  one. 
The  most  detrimental  effect  produced  by  the  "  boom,"  as  it  is  called, 
vas  the  withdrawal  of  large  bodies  of  men  from  productive  purposes 
and  the  derangement  in  the  labour  market  which  immediately  ensued. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  the  greater  part  of 
thi«  period  was  an  extremely  prosperous  one,  improving  year  by  year 
from  1872  onwards.  At  no  period,  except  in  the  five  golden  years, 
IS.iS-T,  were  wages  so  high,  and  at  no  previous  period  was  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  so  great.  The  tide  of  improvement  reached  its  highest 
level  just  before  1885,  and  in  1886  the  signs  of  a  reaction  were  viBible. 
This  was  unfortunately  coincident  with  the  fall  in  prices  already  spoken 
<^  The  profits  of  capital  became  reduced  and  employers  immediately 
attempted  to  reduce  wages.  In  188G  and  the  live  years  following^ 
*nany  strikes  and  trade  disputes  occurred.  In  New  South  Wales,  in 
1^86-87,  work  in  some  of  the  southern  district  collieries  was  suspended 
for  nearly  twelve  months  by  strikes  and  disputes;  in  1888  the  coal 
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miners  in  the  northern  districts  were  on  strike  for  HCTeral  months ;  and 
in  1888  and  1889  the  completion  of  various  large  public  works  threw 
out  of  employment  some  1 2,000  men — ^no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  unskilled  labour  of  the  country.  In  1890  the  maritime  and  pastoral 
industries  were  disturbed  by  strikes  and  disputes,  very  hurtful  to  the 
community  in  general  and  the  working  class  in  particular  ;  and  in  IS^'2 
another  disastrous  strike  occurred,  causing  the  silver-mines  at  Broken 
Hill  to  remain  idle  for  nearly  three  months. 

The  bulk  of  the  production  of  Australia  is  for  export,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  pastoral  industry,  with  the  exception  of 
meat,  is  consumed  in  the  country.  The  mineral  products  are  also  almost 
entirely  exported,  and  there  is  a  surplus  production  of  bread  stuffs. 
The  prices,  therefore,  which  the  Australian  producer  can  obtain  for  his 
produce  are  determined  by  prices  and  conditions  in  Europe  or  America, 
over  which  he  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.  As  a  consequence,  with 
a  fall  in  prices  of  staple  produce,  employers  almost  invariably  seek  to 
balance  their  accounts  by  a  reduction  in  wages;  and  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  practically  necessary,  if  production  is  to  continue, 
that  the  employees'  wages  should  fail  with  the  prices  obtained  for 
the  commodity  produced.  In  1891  and  the  following  years,  Australia 
as  a  whole  was  face  to  face  with  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tion, and  a  decline  in  prices.  The  wage-earners  were  slow  to  concede 
the  necessity  of  wages  sharing  in  the  general  decline,  and  this  was  the 
root  difficulty  which  caused  the  labour  troubles  preceding  the  crisis  of 
,1893.  It  has  been  attempted  in  some  quarters  to  fix  upon  the 
Labourers'  Unions  the  responsibility  for  the  events  of  that  year.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  country  was  entirely  over-capitalised,  that 
land  values  had  risen  exorbitantly  in  the  principal  cities,  and  that  th(^ 
banks  and  financial  institutions  were  largely  concerned  in  maintainini^ 
the  position  of  speculators,  and  were  themselves,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  of  their  charters,  the  holders,  either  as  mortgagees  in 
possession  or  directly,  of  large  squattages  and  landed  properties  in  th« 
cities  and  towns,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  if  the  working  classes  had 
obediently  acquiesced  in  all  the  demands  for  a  reduction  of  wages,  the 
crisis  would  still  have  happened.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  crisis  was  by  no  means  the  disaster  whicli 
•  has  been  pictured.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen  from  other  parts 
'of  this  volume  dealing  with  the  progress  of  production,  all  the  producini* 
■interests  of  the  State  can  look  back  to  this  time  as  a  period  of  general 
awakening,  and  general  production  has  made  far  greater  progress  since 
1 893  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons  and  persistently  lovi 
prices. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  pastoral  industry  throughout  the 
.gfeater  portion  of  this  period  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  exporl 
tmde.  In  1872  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  six  States  amounted 
to  .£32,2 1 2,000 ;  this  was  an  extremely  large  showing  for  a  popalatioii 
of  only  l,708,r>02.      In   1875  the  value  of  exports  had  grown  tc 
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X38, 704,000,  repitssentiag  £20  lis.  3d  per  bead  of  populatAon ;  in  1880 
it  reached  £42,671,000  or  £19  69.  8d.  per  head  of  population ;  in  1885 
ic  was  £44,7^2,000  or  £16  Ida.  Id.  per  head;  and  in  1891  the  total 
reached  the  enonnooB  figure  of  £63,138,800,  which  is  equivalent  to 
£19  14&  per  head  of  the  |x^ulation.  These  figures  of  course  include 
le-exports  and  interstate  trade  ;  but  when  every  ollovance  is  made  on 
ti>ese  accounts  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  production  of  Australia,  as 
mea4Mired  bj  its  expcN-ts,  compared  very  favourably  with  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  year  1891  represented  the  summit  of  Aus- 
tralian trade  up  to  that  time.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a  con- 
^ddeiable  falling  off.  Thia,  however,  was  due  more  to  the  decline  in 
prices  than  to  any  failure  in  production.  The  imports  into  Australia 
represent  the  return  for  the  exports  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  loans 
laLied  by  the  States  and  the  investments  made  by  foreign  capitalists, 
less  the  interest  and  earnings  of  investments  held  by  persons  living  ont- 
Hide  its  boondaiies.  The  value  of  the  imports  fluctuates  considerably, 
and  in  years  of  heavy  borrowing  shows  very  large  6gares;  thus,  in 
1885  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  £11,179,000,  in  1889  by 
£9,305,000,  and  similarly  in  respect  to  other  years. 

After  a  long  period  of  neglect  the  Governments  of  the  various  States 
began  in  1873  to  attend  to  the  expansion  of  their  railways.  In  1872 
the  mileage  in  operation  was  1,122 ;  in  1874  it  had  risen  to  1,346,  and 
from  this  time  onwards  progress  was  rapid.  Within  four  years  the 
mileage  open  for  traffic  was  doubled,  and  in  ten  years  was  quadrupled, 
the  mileage  in  1884  amounting  to  5,G94 ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  period 
under  consideration — that  is^  the  year  1893 — the  length  open  for  traffic 
exceeded  10,300  miles. 

The  expansion  of  general  business  during  the  same  period  may  bo 
j!aiiged  with  considerable  accuracy  from  the  extension  of  the  banking 
facilities.  Paring  the  twenty-two  years  under  review,  banks  were 
<ipened  in  every  important  centre  of  Australia,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  1893  there  was  one  bank  or  branch  in  operation  for  every  3,000  of 
the  population.  The  deposits  in  1872  were  23  millions  ;  in  three  years 
they  hkd  increased  50  per  cent ;  in  seven  years  they  had  doubled  ;  and 
in  eleven  years  the  increase  was  threefold — that  is  to  say,  in  1884  the 
«um  on  deposit  reached  £69,936,000.  In  1891  the  business  of  the 
banks  reached  its  highest  point,  and  the  amount  of  money  deposited 
was,  in  round  numbers,  100  millions,  equivalent  to  £31  4s.  2d.  per 
head  of  po})alation.  This  enormous  sum,  however,  was  not  derived 
wh^y  from  the  Australian  people,  as  large  amounts  were  obtained  in 
the  Cnited  Kingdom  and  transmitted  to  Australia  for  investment. 
After  1891  the  banking  business  slackened  off,  and  in  1893  the  great 
finanfiial  crisia  occurred,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  so  frequently, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  very  larfi:e  withdiawal  of  deposits,  chiefly  by 
persons  resident  in  the  Vnited  Kingdon.  In  1895  the  amount  on 
deposit  was  reduced  to  8G  millions,  which  included  a  considerable  sum, 
estimated  at  aibout  54  millions,^  locked  up  in  reconstructed  banks.     The 
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crisis  of  1893  involved  the  suspension  of  thirteen  banks,  of  which  sii; 
had  their  head-quarters  in  Victoria,  two  in  New  South  Wales,  three  ip 
Queensland,  and  two  in  London.  Coincident  with  the  increase  in  tlM 
money  placed  with  the  banks  of  issue  was  a  very  large  increase  in  tb^ 
deposits  in  the  Savings  or  people's  banks.  In  1872,  the  sum  on  deposi^ 
was  £3,810,000;  in  1880  it  had  risen  to  £5,867,000;  in  1885  ti 
£10,199,000 ;  and  in  1891  to  £15,477,000.  From  this  point  it  leaped 
to  £18,100,000  in  1893,  but  the  increase  was  not  entirely  due  ti| 
w^orking  class  deposits,  as  it  represented  to  some  extent  money  with^ 
drawn  from  the  banks  of  issue  at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  At  the  highest 
point  in  the  period,  namely,  the  year  1893,  the  total  deposits  represented 
£5  9s.  5d.  per  inhabitant;  and  although  this  figure  has  since  beeij 
greatly  exceeded,  it  was  considered  at  the  time,  and  justly  so,  a  tributj 
to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  Australian  working  population  and  ai| 
index  of  its  material  condition. 

During  the  twenty-two  years  from  1872  to  1893  the  population  oi 
Australia  was  practically  doubled.  The  greater  portion  of  the  increa9<i 
w^as  due  to  birChs,  the  excess  of  persons  arri^'ing  over  those  departing] 
though  important  in  some  of  the  States,  being  not  very  considerable  fH 
Australia,  taken  as  a  whole.  Several  of  the  States,  notably  New  SouU^ 
Wales  and  Queensland,  maintained  the  policy  of  assisted  immigratioii 
during  the  larger  portion  of  this  term,  and  in  New  South  Wales  alon^ 
nearly  50,000  persons  were  introduced  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1S86^ 
and  in  Queensland  tbe  average  number  per  annum  bi-ought  to  tbfi 
country  at  the  public  expense  from  1873  to  1892  was  9,746.  Various 
important  changes  took  place  in  the  positions  of  the  States  in  regard  t^ 
population.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  Victoria  had  the 
premier  position,  but  at  the  close  of  1891  New  South  Wales  took  the 
lead  and  South  Australia  yielded  the  third  place  to  Queensland  in  18v*^4. 
Western  Austi-alia  was  still  far  in  the  rear.  Established  before  any  o{ 
the  other  States  except  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  the  population 
of  this  huge  province  did  not  in  1893  amount  to  more  than  65,000 — ^i 
condition  of  a£GEiirs  due  almost  entirely  to  its  isolation  and  the  absence 
of  mineral  discoveries.  Western  Australia  was  on  the  eve  of  .reaping 
great  benefits  from  its. gold  discoveries,  but  the  record  of  these  and  of 
the  great  influx  of  population  which  resulted  therefrom  belongs  to  the 
succeeding  period. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to  give  a  statement 
of  the  wages  paid  in  all  industries,  or  even  in  the  leading  industries  of 
the  various  States.  The  illustrations  given  are  therefore  confin%ci  to 
the  rates  paid  in  certain  well-known  trades,  and  these  it  is  thought  will 
indicate  sufficiently  well  the  general  condition  of  wages  in  the  other 
trades.  In  considering  these  examples  it  should  be  remembered  that 
wages  in  Australia  do  not  always  indicate  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  country;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when, 
as  from  1882  to  1889,  the  Governments  of  the  States  are  large  borrower^ 
and  large  employers  of  labour.     Wages,  generally  speaking,  rose  rapidly 
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after  1872,  and  reached  a  high  level  in  1874,  thenceforward  remaining 
stationary  tiU  1883,  when  there  was  a  distinct  rise,  and  continuing 
fairly  level  at  the  advanced  rates  until  1889.  From  a  labour  point  of 
view,  these  seven  years  may  be  considered  amongst  the  best  Australia 
has  experienced.  During  this  period  carpenters  i*eceived  lis.  a  day  in 
Sydney,  and  from  lOs.  to  12&  in  Melbourne ;  blacksmiths  from  10s.  to 
143.  in  Melbourne  and  10s.  in  Sydney ;  bricklayers,  128.  6d.  in  Sydney 
and  from  IDs.  to  128.  in  Melbourne;  stonemasons,  lis.  6d.  in  Sydney 
and  from  lOs.  to  128.  in  Melbourne ;  plasterers,  12s.  in  Sydney,  and 
about  the  same  in  Melbourne,  and  lis.  in  Adelaide;  painters,  lis.  in 
Sydney,  IDs.  in  Melbourne,  and  9s.  in  Adelaide ;  boilermakers,  up  to 
I4s.  in  Melbourne ;  and  navvies  employed  on  public  works,  8s.  in  New 
tSouth  Wales,  7s.  in  South  Australia,  and  from  6s,  to  7s.  in  Victoria. 
In  1890  wages  made  their  first  decided  move  downwards,  and,  compared 
▼ith  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  fall  equivalent,  on  an  average,  to 
Im.  per  day.  Consequent  on  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  wages  again 
tVl],  and  continued  falling,  until,  so  far  as  most  trades  were  concerned, 
ihey  touched  their  lowest  point  in  1895,  although  for  some  workers — 
notably  navvies  and  common  labourers — the  period  of  acute  depression 
lasted  a  year  or  two  longer. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  daily  wage  paid  in  the 
four  leading  cities  from  1872  to  1879  :— 


Trade. 


Avenure  daily  wage  paid  in— 


Melbourne. 


Sydney. 


Adelaide. 


Brisbane. 


^Jarpenter... 

Bricklayer 

Mi5(on 

Hlwterer 

fainter 

HUtkamith 

HuUermaker 

Xavv)' or  common  labourer 


8.  d. 

9  9 

10  0 

10  9 

10  0 
9  0 

11  2 
11  0 

6  3 


I 


8.    d. 

9  11 
10  10 
10  7 
10  11 

9  3 
10    3 

9    6 

7    1 


8.  d. 
K  8 
9  0 
9  2 
9  10 
9    0 

8  10 

9  0 
6    9 


a.    d. 

10  3 

10  4 

9  0 

10  0 

9  10 

10  3 

10  6 

6  0 


Taking  the  wages  as  a  whole,  those  paid  in  Sydney  and  Brisbane 
average  about  the  same  figure.     In  the  building  trades  the  wages  paid 
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in  Sydney  and  Brubsne  were  miperior  to  those  in  M cfiMMme ;  Imt  in 
the  iron  trade,  such  am  Uaokemithing,  boilermsldng,  and  the  like,  the 
wagen  in  Melbourne  were  higher  Uutn  in  any  of  the  oiher  cities. 
Throoghout  the  whole  of  this  period  the  wagee  paid  in  Sovlh  Australia 
were  dintinetly  lower  than  in  the  other  States,  except  naTTies'  w«ges» 
which  were  very  nearly  equal  to  those  paid  in  New  South  Wales. 

Prom  1880  to  1891  the  average  wages  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Brisbane  were  fairly  nniform,  but  in  Adelaide  the  ruling  rates  were 
ifome  10  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  neighbouring  States.  Navvies  and 
others  employed  on  public  worics  in  New  Sooth  Wales  reo^ved  on  an 
average  about  8ft.  per  day  throughout  the  whole  period  of  thirteen  yeant 
extending  from  1879  to  1891.  Considering  the  cost  of  living,  this  is. 
the  hifj^est  wage  ever  paid  in  Australia  for  this  desoription  of  labovr. 
Tn  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  rates  touched  Ts.  6d. ;  in  South 
Australia,  7s.  The  following  represent  the  average  wagee  from  1880 
to  1891  :— 


Tradt. 


Avenge  daily  wag«  paid  ha  — 


Helbourae. 


Sydn^. 


Adelaide. 


Brtobane, 


Carpenter , 


8.    d. 
10    7 


BriokUyer .« i    10    9 


Maaon. 


Plastorer 


Vainter 


BUoksmith.. 
Boilermaker. 


10  10 

10  9 
9    0 

11  8 
11  10 


Navvy  or  common  labourer 6    9 


8.    d. 

8.  d. 

10    3 

8    6 

11     4 

9    0 

10  10 

9    2 

11    3 

10    6 

9  10 

8  10 

10    6 

9    6 

9  10    • 

9    6 

8    0 

6    6 

8.  d. 

11  0 

11  0 

9  lO 

10  O 

10  a 

11  o 
11  0 

6  0 


From  1892  to  1896,  which  was  a  period  of  great  disturbance,  wages 
remained  higher  in  South  Australia  than  in  any  of  the  other  States,  the- 
reiluction  from  the  average  of  the  previous  years  in  the  case  of  this  State 
not  being  rery  great ;  whereas  in  V  ictoria,  in  New  9euth  Wales,  and  in 
Queensland  the  reduction  in  some  cases  was  as  much  as  25  per  cent., 
and  woiic  was  much  more  difficult  to  procure.  The  iron  trades  in 
Victoria,  in  spite  of  the  general  hH^  maintained  a  strong  position  durin<c 
this  pcriixi,  but  the  building  trades  generally  reached  a  very  low  level. 
i^r|)eutors  in  Melbourne  received  7s.  5d,  compared  with  8&  lid.  in 
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New  floath  Wales  and  80.  id,  in  QueenslaniL  Bricklayers  received 
78.  6d.  in  Victoria,  9s.  6d.  in  New  South  Wales,  Os.  in  South  Australia^ 
and  98.  3d.  in  Qweeneiand  ;  blacksmiths,  however,  were  paid  10a.  6d.  in 
Victoria,  8s.  6d.  in  New  South  Waies,  and  about  the  same  in  South 
AiKtnlia  and  Queensland.  Navvies  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  6s.  a  day 
in  all  the  States. 


■n_  j_ 

i 

a%'ei«ge  dailj  wtg«  paid  in- 

• 

Tvmt, 

Jfolbonme. 

Sydney. 

Adelaide. 

BrUbano,    , 

rarpmi^      

B.   d. 

7    5 

7  6 

8  6 
7    8 
6    8 

10    0 

10    6 

6    0 

B.  d. 
8  U 
9.   8 
8  11 
8    6 
8    0 

8  6 

9  0 
6    0 

B.   d. 

8  6 

9  0 
9    0 
8  10 
8    0 
8    6 

10    0 
6    0 

B.  d. 

8    A- 

9    S     . 

Muon 

Plasterer  

11    2 
8  10 

Piunter  

7    9 

KW^kamith  

8    4- 

Boilermaker    

8    4 

^^avry,  or  common  labourer 

6    0 

The  approach  of  the  crisis  of  1893  was  heralded  by  many  signs. 
Deposits  wece  shifted  from  bank  to  bank ;  there  was  a  run  on  the 
^viogs  Bank  at  Sydney,  an  institution  guaranteed  by  the  State ;  naort- 
^^S^es  required  additional  security  from  their  debtors ;  bankruptcies 
^^ecame  frequent ;  and  some  of  the  banks  began  to  accumulate  gold 
^nst  the  evil  day.  The  building  societies  and  financial  institutions 
in  receipt  of  deposits,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  on  an  unsound 
fuotiug,  failed  at  an  early  period  of  the  depression ;  so  also  did  the 
v^aker  banks.  There  was  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  depositors, 
''Specially  those  whose  holdings  were  small ;  and  the  banks,  even  long 
Wore  the  crisis  arrived,  were  subjected  to  the  strain  of  repaying  a 
large  proportion  of  their  deposits  as  they  fell  dae.  The  crisis,  how- 
€\-er,  was  by  no  means  a  sudden  crash ;  even  when  the  failui'es  began 
to  take  place  they  were  ^read  over  some  oonsiderable  period,  the 
tune  between  the  failure  of  the  first  bank  and  that  of  the  last  being 
sixteen  weeks. 

Ths  first  noticeable  effect  of  the  crisis  was  a  great  scarcity  of  en^pl^y- 
loent.  Wages  fell  precipitously,  as  also  did  rents.  There  was  almost 
&  complete  cessation  of  building,  and  large  numbers  of  houses  in  the 
<^ef  cities  remained  untenanted,  the  occupants  apparently  moving  to 
lodgioggy  or  more  than  one  family  living  in  a  single  house.  Credit 
^me  greatly  i*estricted,  with  the  result  that  all  descriptions  of 
speculative  enterprise  came  to  an  end;  and  by  reason  of  the  lowering 
of  rages  and  decline  in  profits,  the  demand  for  most  articles  of  domestic 
^^^'lisuaption  declined  also.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  1894  there 
^^  a  reduction  in  the  imports  into  Australia  of  £4,300,000.  The 
^tttaofacturing  industry  was  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  crisisi 
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I 
and  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed'  i 
in  the  two  leading  States  which  may  be  set  down  at  not  less  than 
25,000.     This  reduction,  however,  was  spread  over  four  years.     The ' 
closing  of  the  factories  was  not  general ;  the  establishments  were  kept , 
open,  but  there  was  a  dismissal  of  workmen  and  a  restriction  of  outputs 
Lack  of  employment  in  the  factories  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
coalmining  industry,  the  output  of  coal  being  about  one-fourth  less  in 
1893  than  in  the  previous  year. 

'  The  ciisis  was  felt  in  the  large  cities  more  keenly  than  in  the  country 
districts,  and  in  Melbourne  more  severely  than  in  any  other  capitaL  The 
change  of  fortune  proved  disastrous  to  many  families,  previously,  to  all 
appearances,  in  opulent  circumstances ;  but  by  all  classes  alike  their 
reverses  were  borne  with  the  greatest  bravery.  In  its  ultimate  effects 
the  crisis  was  by  no  means  evil;  on  the  contrary,  its  true  meaning 
was  not  lost  upon  a  business  comimunity  that  required  the  chastening 
of  adversity  to  teach  it  a  salutary  lesson,  and  a  few  years  after  its  first 
effects  had  passed  away  business  was  on  a  much  sounder  footing  than 
had  Ijeen  the  case  for  very  many  years. 

The  banks  of  issue  showed  large  withdrawals  of  deposits,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  money  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  being 
withdrawn  as  it  became  due ;  so  that  in  1898  the  Australian  banks  had  on 
deposit  £17,175,000  less  than  in  1891,  their  highest  point  before  th** 
crisis  occurred  There  were  also  large  withdrawals  of  local  deposits, 
but  the  bulk  of  these  found  their  way  into  the  Post  Office  and  other 
Government  Savings  Banks. 

The  compensations  which  followed  the  crisis  were  many,  and  the 
country  would  have  recovered  with  surprising  quickness  from  the 
blow  which  the  credit  of  the  community  and  of  all  its  financial 
institutions  had  received,  were  it  not  for  the  adverse  seasons  which 
afflicted  the  great  pastoral  industry. 

Prior  to  the  crisis  the  extent  of  credit  given  to  storekeepers  and 
other  tradespeople  was  on  the  whole  much  greater  than  sound 
experience  warranted,  and  one  of  the  first  results  was  to  put  trade  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  to  abolish  most  of  the  abuses  of  the  credit  system. 
Attention  was  almost  immediately  attracted  to  productive  pursuits, 
and  the  recovery  made  by  the  country  as  a  whole,  though  slow  at  first, 
owing  to  the  depression  in  the  pastoral  industry,  was  steady.  Renewed 
attention  was  given  to  agriculture,  especially  in  New  South  Wales, 
where,  in  1901, 1,450,000  acres  were  devoted  to  the  plough  in  excess  of 
the  area  cultivated  in  1893.  In  Victoria  there  was  an  increase  of 
870,000  acres,  in  Queensland  210,000  acres,  and  some  slight  extensions 
in  the  other  States. 

There  was  also  a  complete  revival  in  the  mining  industry.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  almost  doubled,  and  was 
largely  increased  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  In  Western 
Australia  the  great  gold  discoveries  which  have  placed  that  State  at 
the  head   of  Australian  gold-mining,  and   amongst  the  leading  gold 
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jmxiacers  of  the  world,  were  made  subeeqnent  to  the  crisis.     Taking 
Aastraiia  as  a  whole,  the  output  of  gold  in  1893  was  £6,215,472  ;  in 

1901  it  reached  a  total  of  £14,190,000. 

It  was  onfortunate  that  this  time  of  financial  distress  should  have 
leen  succeeded  by  a  period  of  low  prices  for  articles  of  local  production, 
and  that  the  great  pastoral  industry  should  have  suffered  from 
untoward  seasons.  The  sheep  depastured  in  Australia  in  1893  num- 
bered 99,800,000  ;  in  1899  the  total  was  reduced  to  74,300,000 ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  when  the  losses  of  the  disastrous  season  of 

1902  come  to  be  counted  up,  the  number  will  be  found  to  have  still 
farther  decreased. 

During  the  years  1894  and  1895  prices  reached  their  lowest  level, 
l)ac  a  slight  recovery  took  place  in  the  following  two  years,  and  this 
v^^  succeeded  by  still  further  improvement,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  average  level  is  about  equal  to  that  of  1891. 

In  1894  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Australia  was  £41,930,7^0, 
"quiraient  to  £12  6s.  8d.  per  inhabitant.  These  figures  are  far  below 
tli*»5e  recorded  in  previous  years.  The  imports  in  1889,  for  example, 
vere  valued  at  ^62,551,992,  or  at  the  rate  of  £20  1 3s.  7d.  per  inhabitant. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  extensive  borrowing  took 
place  during  1889,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  imports 
»»}<  due  to  loan  money  brought  to  the  country  by  the  States,  and  to 
<leposits  in  the  banks,  which  were  subsequently  withdrawn  during  the 
linancial  crisis.  From  1895  onward  a  material  expansion  took  place  in 
^he  trade  of  the  States,  and  in  1900  the  value  of  the  exports  was 
liii^her  than  at  any  previous  period,  thus  showing  that  the  country  had 
'••mipletely  recovered  from  the  financial  paralysis  of  1893.  It  must  be 
■mceded  that  from  every  point  of  view  sound  industrial  progress  has 
h*pn  made  during  the  last  few  years,  and  this  is  all  the  more  gratifying 
"^hen  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  Continent,  the  main  industries — those  of  sheep  and  cattle 
raising— were  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  seriously  ham- 
l-ered  by  adverse  weather  conditions. 

The  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industries  is  dealt  with  at  some 
len^'th  in  another  portion  of  this  volume,  and  need  not  be  further 
^ferred  to  here.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  ground  lost 
'luring  the  financial  crisis  has  been  more  than  recovered,  and  the  amount 
*^  employment  afforded  is  now  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
^  these  Stetes. 

The  movement  in  wages  from  1896  to  1901  was  distinctly  upward. 
I^arpenters,  for  example,  were  in  1896  paid  8s.  per  day  in  Sydney,  while 
ml900  their  wages  were  98w  6d.,  and  in  1901,  10s.  Though  wages  in 
Melbourne  at  these  periods  were  lower  than  in  Sydney,  their  upward 
DJOvement  has  been  even  greater,  for  in  1896  carpenters'  wages  in 
Melbourne  ranged  between  6&  and  7s.  per  day,  the  greater  number 
^ng  employed  at  the  lower  figures,  while  in  1900  the  accepted  rate 
*'»*  88,  3cL,  and  in  1901  10s.     As  regards  other  trades  connected  with 
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bailding,  there  has  also  been  a  marked  improvement)  and  the  rates  of 
1901  approach  very  closely  those  paid  in  1891 — ^that  ialo^ay,  before  l^e 
changes  accompanying  the  financial  crisis  began  to  be-  feltL 

The  building  trades  suffered  more  heavily  than  any  others  during  the 
period  of  financial  disaster,  and  their  recovery  was  also  more  protracted. 
Over  speculation  in  the  business  was  in  part  responsible  £or  the  crisis  ; 
and  even  after  its  immediate  effects  had  passed  from  sight,  there  was 
still  great  reluctance  to  embaric  capital  in  this  form  of  ioTestment, 
although  a  reasonable  return  seemed  to  be  fairly  aMvrod.  Building 
operations  being  therefore  carried  on  only  in  cases  of  nece«ity,  and 
when  exceptional  profits  were  looked  for,  the  wage»  of  the  artisans 
employed  were  less  affected  by  the  return  of  bett^  times  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected.  In  other  branches  of  industry  there 
was  a  marked  revival,  and  wages  shared  in  the  upward  movement. 

Federation  undoubtedly  is  a  strong  force  in  the  direction  of  increased 
production  and  larger  employment  of  capital,  and  an  expansion  of 
industrial  activity  should  follow  in  its  train ;  but  the  pastoral  industry, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  industrial  condition  of  Australia,  was  seriously 
afieeted  during  1902  by  the  adverse  cHmatic  conditions  whidi  prevailed 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent.  The  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
have  greatly  decreased,  and  a  poor  return  is  looked  for  during  the 
coming  season.  The  finances  of  the  States  invariably  suffer  when  there 
is  a  falling  off  in  pastoral  production.  Already  the  Treasuries  of  some 
of  the  States  are  depleted,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  upward  tendency 
of  wages,  which  has  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  stnee  1896,  will  be 
arrested. 
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IN  each  ol  Uie  Conuaonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand  a  different 
system  has  been  adopted  to  secare  the  settlement  of  an  industrial 
popalation  upon  the  Crown  lands,  the  conditions  upon  which  land  may  be 
Acquired  being  of  a  more  or  less  liberal  nature  according  to  the  ciroum- 
<txace9  in  which  the  province  has  found  itself  placed.  Tht  l^islation  of 
VictoriayQneensland^aBd  Tasmania, which  at  one  time  formed  part  of  New 
"XMith  Wales,  bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  mother  state,  prac- 
ticaUy  the  same  form  of  conditional  occupation  with  deferred  payments 
l«iDg  in  eodstenoe  in  all  £oar  states^  In  the  other  provinces,  however, 
t^  infliiienoe  of  New  South  Wales  was  not  so  directly  felt,  and  new 
''xperiiaentB  were  mada  South  Australia,  for  instance,  was  originally 
"settled  apon  the  Wakefidd  system — alike  remarkable  for  its  originality 
tad  its  failnre.  In  Western  AustnJia  and  New  Zealand^  under  pres- 
ssre  of  a  diffiarent  set  of  circumstances,  settlement  was  effected  by 
i«98lation  of  a  novel  character.  An  attempt  is  made  hero  to  give  a 
ittcription  of  the  Land  Laws  of  Australasia,  although  the  radical 
changes  which  are  constantly  being  made  render  the  task  of  giving 
a  servioeable  account  of  the  various  systems  a  somewhat  difficult 
ne.  Hhiring  the  past  ten  yeatrs,  numerous  Acts  affecting  State 
iinds  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  book,  and,  at  the  date  of  the 
p«blioati<»i  of  this  volume,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania 
{contemplate  amending  legislation ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  information  given  in  this  chapter  can  be  taken  as  representing 
the  latest  phases  of  land  legislation  in  Australasia* 

New  South  Wales. 

With  the  progress  and  development  of  the  state,  the  Land  Laws  of 
Xew  donth  Wales  have  naturally  undergone  considerable  alteration. 
In  the  earliest  period  alienation  was  eftected  by  giunts,  orders^  and 
«kdicataons,  the  power  of  disposal  resting  solely  with  the  Governor. 
In  An^ost,  1881,  the  principle  of  sale  by  auction  was  introduced,  the 
mintmnm  price  for  country  lands  being  lixed  at  5&  per  acre.  This  was 
raiaed  to  12b.  in  1639,  and  to  20s.  in  1843,  power  being  given 
in  the  latter  year  to  select,  at  1^  upset  price,  country  portions  for  which 
a  bid  was  not  forthcoming  at  auction,  or  upon  which  the  deposit  paid 
at  the  time  of  sale  had  been  forfeited.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  principle  ai  selection  in  the  laws  of  the  state,  but  it  was  limited 
to  lands  which  had  been  surveyed  for  sale  by  auction. 
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The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  and  the  consequent  rush  of  population 
to  Australia,  greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  colonisation.  As  the 
interest  in  gold-digging  declined,  so  did  the  desire  for  settlement  on  the 
land  increase,  and  the  question  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new 
spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  class  of  immigrants  desirous  of  being 
placed  upon  the  soil  The  agitation  which  thus  sprang  up  resulted  id 
the  ]>assing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir  John  Robertson.  This  measure  was  designed  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  population  side  by  side  with  the  pastoral  tenant& 
Witli  this  object  in  view  an  entirely  new  principle  was  introduced — that 
of  free  selection  in  limited  areas  before  survey,  coupled  with  conditions 
of  residence  and  improvement — and  country  lands  were  sold  at  20s. 
])er  acre,  payable  by  annual  instalments  carrying  interest 

The  occupation  of  waste  lands  for  pastoral  purposes  was  at  first 
allowed  under  a  system  of  yearly  licenses.  Any  person  could  apply  for 
Hiich  a  license,  the  extent  of  the  run  which  it  was  desired  to  occupy 
l.eing  limited  only  by  the  boxindaries  of  tbe  surrounding  stations.  ^ 
fee  was  fixed  at  £10  per  annum  for  a  section  of  25  square  miles,  with 
£2  10s.  for  every  additional  5  square  miles.  This  system  of  yearly 
licenses  was  succeeded  by  one  under  which  the  squatter  was  given  fixity 
of  tenure,  the  fee  payable  being  calculated  upon  the  stock-carrying 
capacity  instead  of  upon  the  area  of  the  run.  Still  another  system 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Occupation  Act  of  1861,  the  peiiod  of  tenure 
being  limited  to  five  years  in  all  but  first-class  settled  districts,  and  the 
whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  left  open  to  the  operations  of  the  free 
selectors.  But  such  evils  were  found  to  result  from  this  system  that 
in  1884,  in  1889,  in  1895,  and  again  in  1901,  so  far  as  the  western 
division  is  concerned.  Parliament  was  led  to  adopt  amendments  which 
ure  now  in  force,  and  which,  while  maintaining  the  principle  of 
selection  before  survey,  aim  at  giving  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  pastoral 
lessee  and  obtaining  a  larger  rental  from  the  public  lands,  while  at  the 
same  time  securing  land  to  hond-fide  settlers  on  terms  and  conditions 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

For  the  purposes  of  land  administration,  Ihe  state  is  split  up  into 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  land  districts.  In  the 
eastern  and  central  divisions  one  or  more  of  these  land  districts  form 
a  local  division,  the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a  Local  Land 
Board,  comprising  a  chairman  and  not  more  than  two  assessors,  the 
control  of  the  western  division  being  vested  in  the  Western  Land  Board. 
The  decisions  of  these  Local  Land  Boards  may  be  appealed  against  to 
the  Land  Appeal  Court.  This  Court  is  composed  of  a  President  and 
two  members  appointed  by  the  Executive,  and  its  decisions  in  matters 
of  administration  have  the  force  of  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  ; 
but  whenever  questions  of  law  become  involved,  a  case  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Suf)reme  Court,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  parties  interested, 
or  by  the  Land  Appeal  Court  of  its  own  initiative.  The  judgment  given 
in  this  appeal  is  final. 
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Under  the  Acts  at  present  in  force,  land  may  be  acquired  by  the  follow- 
ing methods  : — (1)  By  conditional  and  additional  conditional  purchase 
with  residence ;  (2)  by  conditional  ])nrcha8e  without  residence  ;  (3)  by 
classified  conditional  purchase  ;  (4)  by  the  preferent  right  of  purchase 
attached  to  conditional  leases ;  (5)  by  improvement  purchases  on  gold- 
tields;  (6)  by  auction  sales;  (7)  by  after  auction  sales ;  (8)  by  special 
sales  without  competition ;  and  (9)  by  homestead  selection. 

The  maximum  area  which  may  be  conditionally  purchased  differs  in 
the  eastern  and  central  divisions.  In  the  western  division  land  can  only 
be  occupied  under  lease,  or  alienated  by  auction. 

Eastern  Division. 

The  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands  are 
more  restricted  in  the  eastern  division  than  in  the  central  and  western 
(iivisions.  Nevertheless,  any  person  above  the  age  of  1 6  years  may,  upon 
any  Crown  lands  not  specially  exempted,  select  an  area  of  40  to  640 
^Tes,  together  with  a  lease  of  contiguous  land  not  exceeding  thrice  the  area 
of  the  conditional  purchase.  The  combined  area  of  purchase  and  lease 
must  not,  however,  exceed  1,280  acres.  The  price  demanded  is  £1  per 
acre,  of  which  2s.  must  be  deposited  when  application  is  made,  and  the 
balance,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  paid  by  instal- 
meatsof  Is.  |>6r  acre  per  annum.  Payment  of  instalments  commences  at 
tte  end  of  the  third  year,  and  after  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  enforced 
reiddence  the  balance  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  at  any  time.  The 
elector  must  reside  on  his  selection  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
^thin  three  years  erect  a  substantial  fence  around  the  land  ;  in  some 
cases,  however,  other  permanent  improvements  are  allowed  in  lieu  of 
fencing.  He  is  restricted  to  one  selection  during  his  lifetime ;  but  after 
thft  expiry  of  the  residential  peiiod  he  may  purchase  additional  areas 
c>3ntiguous  to  his  original  purchase  up  to  the  maximum  area,  or  he  may 
purchase  his  conditional  leasehold.  In  such  a  case,  however,  he  must 
•atend  his  period  of  residence,  and  enclose  his  additional  purchase. 
Married  women  judicially  separated  may  select  in  their  own  right ;  and 
rainors  taking  up  lands  adjoining  the  selection  of  their  parents  may  fulfil 
the  condition  of  residence  under  the  paternal  roof  until  the  age  of  21  in 
the  case  of  males  and  24  in  that  of  females. 

A  conditional  leasehold,  in  conjunction  with  a  selection,  may  be  held  for 
twenty-eight  years.  The  rental  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Board.  The  leasehold 
innst  be  enclosed  within  three  years  ;  one  fence,  however,  may  enclose 
both  the  conditional  purchase  and  the  lease.  A  lease  may  at  any  time 
be  converted  into  a  purchase.  The  term  of  residence  on  the  conditional 
purchase  and  leasehold  must  aggregate  ten  years  from  the  date  of  applica* 
tion. 

When  land  is  conditionally  purchased  without  residence,  the  maxi- 
^flom  area  is  limited  to  320  acres,  and  no  conditional  lease  is  granted. 
The  selection  must  be  enclosed  within  twelve  months  after  survey, 
^d  within  five'  y^rs  additional  improvements  must  be  made  to  the 
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value  of  XI  per  acre.  The  prioe  demanded  is  £2  per  acreyand  tii^ 
deposit  and  instalments  payable  are  twice  as  high  as  thoee  required  ia 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  ccmditional  purchase.  No  person  under  21  year! 
of  age  may  select  land  on  non-residential  conditions ;  and  anyone  wU 
takes  advantage  of  the  provisions  permitting  the  acquiremeat  of  a  ooui 
ditional  purdiase  without  residence  is  not  allowed  to  make  any  othe) 
conditional  purchase. 

Special  areas  may  be  thrown  open  to  selection  under  special  oondi 
tions.  The  price  is  not  less  than  £1  10&  per  acre,  and  the  maxiinuD 
area  wliich  may  be  taken  up  is  320  acres.  Non-resident  selectors  an 
charged  double  the  rates  payable  by  those  who  reside  on  the  land. 

At  the  close  of  1899  an  Act  was  passed  introducing  a  new  feature  ii 
the  form  of  classified  conditional  purchases.  [Jnder  this  system  Ian* 
net  apart  for  conditional  purchase  or  conditional  lease  becomes  availably 
for  conditional  purchase  at  prices  specified  at  tlie  time  of  notificati(»^ 
whether  above  or  below  £1  per  acre.  The  area  which  may  be  selectetl 
in  the  Eastern  Division  is  restricted  to  640  acres.  The  conditions  ai 
to  residence  and  improvements  are  similar  to  those  in  the  case  u£  aii 
ordinary  conditional  purchase. 

The  capital  value  of  conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leaMe^ 
applied  for  prior  to  the  30th  December,  1899,  and  held  bond  fide  for  th* 
applicant's  sole  use  and  benefit  may  be  the  subject  of  reappraiaemeni 
up  to  an  area,  sufi&eient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Land  Board,  t(| 
•enable  him  to  maintain  a  home  thereon,  provided  the  application  therel 
for  was  lodged  prior  to  the  30th  December,  1901. 

Central  Division. 

In  the  central  division  land  may  be  conditionally  purchased  on  terms 
as  to  residence,  fencing,  improvements,  price,  and  mode  of  payment 
aimilar  to  those  which  govern  selection  in  the  eastern  division.  TL»' 
maximum  area  which  may  be  selected  is  2,560  acres,  and  a  conditional 
lease  in  the  proportion  granted  in  the  eastern  division  may  be  securest 
but  the  aggregate  area  of  both  selection  and  lease  must  not  exceetl 
^,560  acres.  The  area  which  may  be  purchased  without  i*esidence,  antl 
the  conditions  in  regard  thereto,  are  the  same  as  in  the  eastern  division. 
Within  special  areas  the  maximum  extent  of  a  selection  has  been  fixeil 
at  640  acres. 

The  system  of  classified  conditional  purchases  applies  to  this  Division 
^nd  the  area  that  may  be  selected,  and  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
improvements  imposed  are  similar  to  those  in  respect  of  ordinary  ooii- 
ditional  purchases. 

Western  Division, 

The  western  division  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acre$s  watered 
entirely  by  the  Darling  River  and  its  tribatarie&  This  part  of  the 
aiate  is  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

The  administration  of  the  western  division  by  the  "  Weatem  LadcIs 
Act  of  1901 "  ia  vested  in  a  Board  of  three  Goramiasioners,  entitled 
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''Tbe  Western  Land  Board  of  New  South  Wales,"  and  all  Local  Land 
Bouds constituted  prior  10  the  Ist  January,  1902,  cease  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion within  ihe  area.  The  Commissioners,  sitting  in  open  Court,  are 
empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  Local  Land  Boards 
by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  and  for  all  purposes  of  the  Crown  Lands 
AeU  shall  he  a  Local  Land  Board  in  all  cases,  as  well  as  in  any  oases 
that  may  be  or  are  required  to  be  referred  to  any  Local  Land  Board 
onder  the  proTiakms  of  any  'Act,  now  or  hereafter  in  force. 

Subject  to  existing  rights  and  the  extension  of  tenure  referi*ed  to  in 
a  subsequent  paragraph^  all  forms  of  alienatk>n,  other  than  by  auction, 
and  leases,  prescribed  by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  ceased  to  operate 
within  the  Western  Land  Division  from  the  1st  January,  1902. 

Before  any  Crown  lands  in  the  western  division,  not  held  under 
lease,  shall  become  available  for  lease,  the  Commissioners  must  recom- 
mend the  areas  and  boundaries  of  the  land  to  be  offered  for  lease  and 
the  rent  to  be  charged  therefor,  and,  should  there  be  any  improvements 
on  the  land,  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  them.  The  Minister 
^^Ji  ^y  giving  thirty  days*  notice  in  the  Government  Gazette,  declare 
sQch  lands  open  for  lease,  and  applications  therefor  must  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  on  a  prescribed  form,  accompanied  by  a  de}x>6it  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  rent,  as 
notified  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  the  Commissioners  may  recom- 
niend  a  lease  to  such  applicant  as  they  shall  consider  most  entitled  tt> 
it  Upon  the  issue  of  a  lease  the  notification  thereof  is  published  in 
the  Government  Gazette,  and  within  one  month  therefrom  the  successful 
applicant  must  pay  the  balance  of  the  first  year's  rent  and  execute  the 
lease  within  the  time  and  manner  prescribed. 

The  registered  holder  of  a  pastoral,  homestead,  improvement,  scrub, 
^r  inferior  lease  or  occupation  license  of  land  in  the  western  division, 
'•r  in  the  event  of  any  such  holding  being  mortgaged,  then  any  owner 
"f  the  equity  of  redemption  in  the  same,  may  apply  before  ^e  30th 
June,  1902,  to  bring  his  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the 
**  Western  Lands  Act  of  1901.'*  In  cases  where  no  application  is  made 
t'j  bring  the  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  such  lease 
<»r  hcense  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  the 
Oommissioners  as  constituted  are  to  be  deemed  the  Locisil  Land  Board 
to  deal  with  such  cases. 

All  leases  issued  or  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Western 

l^nds  Act  of  1901  "  expire  on  the  30th  June,  1943,  except  in  cases 

vhere  a  withdrawal  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  sale  by  auction  or  to 

provide  small  holdings,  when  the  Governor  shall,  after  repoi*t  by  the 

^^^^Quaissioners,  add  to  the  remainder  of  the  lease  such  term  as  may  be 

^^^dered  reasonable  as  compensation,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  six 
jeais. 

The  rent  on  all  leases  current  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  is 
^Wnuined  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
inaes.    No  rent  or  license  fee  is  to  be  less  than  '^s,  6d.  per  square  mile 
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or  part  thereof,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  rent  or  license  fee  be  fixed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  7d.  per  sheep  on  the  carrying  capacity  determined  by 
the  Commissioners.  In  the  case  of  new  leases,  the  rents  are  determined 
for  periods  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  in  the  case  of  leases  extended 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  periods  ending  30th  June,  1930, 
and  30th  June,  1943.  The  rent  fixed  in  the  case  of  existing  leases,  and 
for  the  first  term  in  the  case  of  new  leases,  cannot  on  reappraisement 
be  either  increased  or  decreased  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  first  re- 
appraisement,  and  the  provision  applies  at  each  subsequent  reappraise- 
ment to  the  rent  last  determined. 

Homestead  Selection, 
Among  the  special  features  of  the  Act  of  1895  was  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  classification  and  measurement  of  lands  prior  to 
selection.  Under  this  system  suitable  land  is  set  apart  and  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  selector.  The  appropriation  of  areas 
for  homestead  selection  is  another  prominent  feature  of  the  Act. 
The  tenure  of  such  a  selection  is  freehold,  subject  to  perpetual  resi^ 
dence  and  perpetual  i-ent,  and  the  construction  of  a  dwelling-house  at, 
a  cost  of  not  less  than  £20.  Six  months'  rent  and  part  of  the  survey 
fee  must  be  lodged  when  application  is  made.  Until  the  grant  issues, 
the  rent  is  fixed  at  1^  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  \ 
afterwards,  it  is  liaised  to  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  selection  is  subject  to 
reappraisement  eveiy  ten  years.  Provided  an  application  is  made 
before  the  31st  December,  1900,  the  capital  value  of  homestead 
selections  applied  for,  on  or  before  29th  December,  1899,  may  he 
reappraised.  In  cases  where  the  application  for  the  homestead  selection 
is  of  a  subsequent  date,  reappraisement  may  be  made  before  the 
selection  is  confirmed,  or  within  twelve  months  after,  but  not  later. 
Tenant-right  in  improvements  is  secured,  and  the  holding  may  be  sti 
protected  that  it  cannot  by  any  legal  procedure,  or  under  any  cireuin 
stances,  be  wrested  from  the  selector.  This  form  of  alienation  cease<] 
to  operate  within  the  Western  Land  Division  from  the  1st  January, 
1902,  existing  rights  being  preserved. 

Settlement  Leases. 

Another  departure  under  the  Act  referred  to  is  the  provision  foi 
settlement  leases  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Under  t\m 
form  of  tenancy,  lands  gazetted  in  any  division  as  available  for  settle 
ment  lease  are  obtainable  on  application,  acconipanied  by  a  deposit  con 
sisting  of  six  months'  I'ent  and  survey  fee.  Of  agricultural  land  th^ 
maximum  area  which  may  thus  be  taken  up  is  1,280  acres,  and  of  grazing 
land,  10,240  acres.  The  lease  is  issued  for  a  period  of  twenty-«igh1 
years,  and  the  conditions  which  attach  to  it  are  that  the  lessee  shall 
reside  on  the  land  throughout  the  term,  and  fence  it  in  during  th^ 
first  &ve  years.  Provided  an  application  is  made  before  the  31  si 
December,  1900,  the  capital  value  of  settlement  leases  applied  for  on  oi 
before  the  29th  December,  1899,  may  be  reappraised.     In  cases  when 
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the  application  for  the  settlement  lease  is  of  a  subsequent  date, 
reappraisement  may  be  made  before  the  lease  is  confirmed,  or  within 
twelve  months  after,  but  not  later.  Tenant-right  in  improvements  is 
^iecured  to  the  outgoing  lessee,  who  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
term,  convert  a  portion  not  exceeding  1,280  acres  into  a  homestead 
election.  This  form  of  lease  ceased  to  operatx)  within  the  Western 
liuid  Division  from  the  1st  January,  1902,  existing  rights  being 
preserved. 

Scrub  and  Inferior  Lands, 

The  principle  of  improvement  leases  secures,  in  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Divisions,  the  utilisation  of  sci-ub  or  inferior  lands  that  would 
otherwise  remain  unoccupied,  the  form  of  lease  having  ceased  to  operate 
in  the  Western  Division  since  the  1st  January,  1902,  subject  to 
»*xi3ting  rights  being  preserved  and  the  extension  of  tenure  referred 
'^  later  on.  The  term  for  which  such  a  lease  is  issued  is  twenty-eight 
Tears,  except  in  those  cases  in  the  western  division  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "Western  Lands  Act  of  1901,"  when  the  lease  expires 
oa  the  30th  June,  1943,  and  the  rent  is  determined  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  profitable 
^jccupation  of  otherwise  valueless  lands.  The  maximum  area  obtainable 
is  20,480  acres.  The  outgoing  lessee  has  tenant-right  in  improvements, 
and  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the  term  of  his  lease,  convert  into  a 
lk*mestead  selection  640  acres  on  which  his  dwelling-house  is  erected. 

Pastoral  and  other  Leases, 

Under  the  Act  of  1884  pastoral  leases  were  surrendered  to  the 
Crown,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  of  these  parts  was. 
returned  to  the  lessee  under  an  indefeasible  lease  for  a  fixed  term 
of  years ;  the  other  half,  called  the  resumed  area,  might  be  held 
noder  an  annual  occupation  license,  but  was  always  open  to  selection — 
hy  conditional  purchase  in  the  eastern  and  central  divisions,  and  by 
tomestead  lease  in  the  western  division.  Under  the  Act  of  1895^. 
the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  in  the  western  division  was  fixed  at 
tventy-eight  years,  but  if  the  leases  are  brought  under  the  *'  Western 
Und  Act  of  1901,"  they  expire  on  the  30th  June,  1943.  In  the 
central  division  a  pastoral  lease  extends  to  ten  years.  In  certain  cases 
a  further  extension  ranging  up  to  five  years  has  been  secured  by  virtue 
<i  improvements  effected  ;  beyond  this,  however,  the  Crown  has  power 
'o  further  extend  the  term  of  the  lease  for  the  remainder  of  a  pastoral 
kildicg  where  a  portion  of  such  holding  has  been  resumed  for  the 
parpo^^  of  settlement.  Tenant-right  in  improvements  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  is  secured  to  the  outgoing  lessee.  If  in  the  western 
division  he  may,  during  the  last  year  of  his  lease,  convert  into  a  home- 
stead selection  640  acres  on  which  his  dwelling-house  is  erected.  When 
application  is  made  for  an  occupation  license  for  the  expired  leasehold 
-area,  a  license-fee,  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  formerly  payable  as  rent, 
must  be  lodged  as  a  deposit.  This  form  of  lease  ceased  to  operate  in 
0  « 
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the  Western  Land  Division  since  the  1st  January,  1902,  subject  to 
existing  rights  being  preserved  and  the  extension  of  tenure  referred  to. 
In  addition  to  pastoral  leases,  special  leases  on  favourable  terms  are 
glinted  of  scrub  lands,  snow  lands — ^that  is,  lands  covered  with  snow 
during  a  part  of  the  year, — and  inferior  lands.  Annual  leases  for 
pastoral  purposes,  and  residential  leases  on  gold  and  mineral  fields,  are 
also  granted ;  and  special  leases  are  allowed  in  certain  cases.  Within 
the  Western  Land  Division  all  forms  of  lease  prescribed  by  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  ceased  to  operate  on  the  1st  January,  1902,  subject  to 
existing  rights  and  the  extension  of  tenure  provided  in  respect  of 
pastoral,  homestead  and  improvement  lease?,  and  occupation  licenses. 
Within  that  division  all  new  leases  are  to  be  submitted  to  competition 
and  expire  on  30th  June,  1913. 

Aitction  Sales. 

Auction  sales  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  200,000  acres  in  any 
one  year  are  permitted.  The  upset  price  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  for 
Lands.  For  town  lands  it  must  not  be  less  than  £8  per  acre  ;  foi 
suburban  lands,  £2  10s.  ;  and  for  country  lands,  £1  58.  Special  terms 
can  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  gold-fields,  and  for  reclaimed 
lands. 

Labour  SettkmerUs, 

In  the  middle  of  1893  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  and  regulate 
labour  settlements  on  Crown  lands,  following  the  example  set  by  Ne\i 
JZealand,  and  imitated  by  several  other  colonies.  Under  this  Act  th< 
Minister  may  set  apart  certain  areas  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
labour  settlements.  A  settlement  is  placed  under  the  control  of  i 
Board,  which  enrols  such  persons  as  it  may  think  fit  to  become  member 
of  the  settlement ;  makes  regulations  concerning  the  work  to  be  done 
apportions  the  work  among  the  members;  and  equitably  distribute 
wages,  profits,  and  emoluments  after  providing  for  the  cost  of  th< 
maintenance  of  the  members.  Any  trade  or  industry  may  be  estal 
lished  by  the  Board,  and  the  profits  apportioned  among  the  enrolled 
meml)ers.  A  Board  is  constituted  as  a  corporate  body,  with  perpetus 
^^uocession  and  a  common  seal ;  and  the  land  is  leased  to  the  Boar 
as  such,  in  trust  for  the  members  of  the  settlement,  for  a  period  c 
twenty-eight  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  term. 

When  a  Board  has  enrolled  such  a  number  of  persons  as  the  MinisK 
for  Lands  may  approve,  it  may  apply  for  monetary  assistance  on  behaj 
of  the  members  of  the  settlement.  The  Minister  has  power  to  gran 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £25  for  each  enrolled  member  who  is  th 
head  of  a  family  dependent  upon  him  ;  £20  for  eadi  married  perse 
without  a  family;  and  £15  for  each  unmarried  person.  On  the  expiri 
tion  of  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  at  the  <^r 
of  each  year  following,  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  Boai 
becomes  a  charge  on  its  revenues,  until  the  total  amount  advance 
with  intei*est  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  has  been  repaid. 
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Victoria. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  the  colonisation  of  Victoria^  then  known 
as  the  Distiict  of  Port  Phillip,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  alienation  of 
Crown  laads  was  regulated  hy  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  mother 
state,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  In  the  year  1840, 
however,  the  upset  price  of  country  lands,  which  in  New  South  Wales 
vas  limited  to  12&  per  acre,  was  specially  raised  to  20s.  in  the  District 
of  Port  Phillip,  l^e  Orders  in  Council  continued  in  force  until  1860, 
Then  the  system  of  free  selection  of  surveyed  country  lands  was  inau- 
gurated, the  uniform  upset  price  being  fixed  at  £1  per  acre.  No  con- 
4iiti<Mi  was  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  selector  other  than  that  of 
inaking  a  cash  payment  for  the  whole  of  his  purchase — or  for  one-half 
only,  ike  other  half  being  occupied  at  a  yearly  rental  of  Is.  per  acre, 
Tith  right  of  purchase  at  the  original  prica  In  1862  a  new  Act  was 
pasaed.  Laige  agricultural  areas  were  proclaimed,  within  which  land 
coold  be  selected  at  a  uniform  price  of  J&l  per  acre.  Modifications  were 
introdaced  in  the  mode  of  payment ;  the  maximum  area  which  could 
be  selected  by  one  person  was  limited  to  640  acres;  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  certain  improvements  should  be  effected  or  part  of  the  land 
placed  in  cultivation.  This  Act  was  amended  in  1865,  when  the  prin* 
ciple  was  introduced  of  leasing  Crown  lands  within  agricultural  areas^ 
vith  right  of  purchase  after  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  as  to 
residence  and  improvements ;  and  a  new  provision  was  added  to  meet 
the  demand  for  land  adjacent  to  gold-fields. 

The  legislation  in  force  was,  however,  superseded  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1^69  and  the  Pastoral  Act  of  the  same  year.  Until  that  time  the  free 
selection  system  in  the  state  had  been  limited  to  certain  lands  pro- 
claimed within  agricultural  areas,  and  to  allotments  previously  surveyed, 
thus  avoiding  the  conflict  which  was  then  beginning  to  take  place  in 
New  South  Wales  between  the  selector  and  the  pastoralist.  Under 
l»res5ure  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  land,  arising  from  the 
•mormous  immigration  into  Victoria  which  had  followed  the  discovery 
of  gold,  and  the  necessity  for  the  people  finding  other  means  of  employ- 
ment, and  other  and  more  permanent  sources  of  income,  the  Victorian 
I>pgislatare  adopted  the  ^stem  in  vogue  in  the  neighbouring  state, 
with  modifications  to  suit  the  local  conditions.  The  Act  of  1869,  which 
was  amended  in  1878,  was  further  amended  in  1884,  the  main  tendency 
of  the  latter  amendment  being  towards  the  restriction  of  the  further 
alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  limiting  the  area  which  might  be  sold 
by  auction,  and  sabstttuting  for  the  existing  method  of  selecting  agri- 
4riiltaral  land  a  system  of  leasing  in  certain  defined  areas,  and  at  the 
iAutB  time  conserving  to  the  lessee  the  privil^^e  of  acquiring  from  his 
leasehold  the  fee-simple  of  320  acres  under  the  system  of  deferred  pay- 
ments. A  portion  of  the  public  domain,  known  as  the  "  Mallee  Scrub, '^ 
eompnsing  some  11^  million  acres  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  variouti 
>|-fe<rie8of  stunted  trees,  was  separately  dealt  with  by  the  Mallee  Pastoral 
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Leases  Act  of  1883.  The  land  legislation  of  1869,  and  the  8])ecia1 
enactment  just  referred  to,  were  again  modified  by  the  Acts  of  1890, 
1891,  1893,  1896,  1898,  and  1900,  the  whole  being  consolidated  as  the 
"Land  Act,  1901,"  which  came  into  force  on  the  31  at  December,  1901. 

The  Land  Act  of  1869  is  inoperative  as  to  future  selections,  but 
concessions  as  to  payments  of  arrears  of  rent,  the  option  of  converting 
their  present  leases  into  perpetual  leases,  and  of  surrendering  part  of 
and  obtaining  new  leases  on  better  terms  for  the  balance  of  their  hold- 
ings, have  been  granted  to  selectors  thereunder  by  the  most  recent 
legislation. 

For  the  purposes  of  land  administration,  the  state  is  dii-ided  int4» 
districts  which  are  merely  arbitrary  divisions,  and  in  each  district  then- 
are  land  offices  under  the  management  of  land  officers.  As  occasion 
requires,  the  land  officers  hold  board  meetings  to  deal  with  applicationK 
for,  and  any  matter  pertaining  to.  Crown  lands. 

Unalienated  Crown  lands  are  divided  into  the  following  clas.ses  : — 
Good  agricultural  or  grazing  land ;  agricultural  and  grazing  lands;  grazini^ 
lands  ;  inferior  grazing  lands  ;  pastoral  lands  (lai'ge  areas) ;  swamp  (»i- 
reclaimed  lands ;  lands  which  may  be  sold  by  auction  (not  including; 
swamp  or  reclaimed  lands) ;  auriferous  lands ;  State  forest  reserves  ; 
timber  reserves ;  and  water  reserves.  Provision  is  made  for  a  reclassi- 
fication of  lands  within  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes, 
where  it  is  recognised  that  an  incjquality  exists,  and  for  this  purp«w<^ 
Land  Classification  Boards  ai-e  constituted,  each  Board  to  consist  ol 
three  membei*s  who  will  be  officers  of  the  Lands  Department  or  other 
competent  persons.  Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner  : — 
(1)  By  the  lessee  of  pastoral  lands,  by  selection  of  a  homestead  up  t<i 
640  acres  of  land  not  superior  to  third-class  land  out  of  his  leasehoUi 
at  10s.  per  acre;  (2)  by  the  lessee  of  a  ** grazing  area''  who  is  entitleil 
to  select  thereout  an  agricultural  allotment,  obtaining  a  perpetua.! 
lease  of  the  allotment  in  lieu  of  a  license ;  (3)  by  licensee  or  lessee  <»1 
an  agricultural  allotment  on  the  surrender  of  his  license  or  lease 
obtaining  in  its  stead  a  perpetual  lease  ;  (4)  by  the  holder  of  a  mallei 
allotment,  eligible  to  select  an  agricultural  allotment  thereout,  obtain! iit 
a  perpetual  lease  instead  of  a  license ;  (5)  by  perpetual  leases  of  a.iii 
Crown  lands  available  as  agricultural  or  grazing  allotments,  or  mallei 
lands  available  as  agricultural  allotments,  or  swamp,  or  reclaimed  lands 
(6)  by  purchase  at  auction  of  town  or  country  lands  within  speciti<=N 
areas ;  (7)  by  purchase  at  auction  of  detached  portions  of  Crown  land 
of  an  area  not  exceeding  50  acres ;  (8)  by  the  holder  of  a  residentio 
agricultural  allotment  under  license  within  mallee  territory;  (9)  b^ 
farm  allotment  under  conditional  purchase  lease,  within  areas  required 
for  the  purpose  of  closer  settlement. 

Pastoral  Lands, 

Pastoral  leases  are  granted  to  the  person  first  lodging  an  applicatioi 
after  public  notice  has  been  given  that  the  land  is  available,  and  expir 
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on  2dth  December,  1909.  The  maximum  area  is  40,000  acres,  and  the 
minimum  1,920  acres.  Should  more  than  one  application  be  lodged, 
the  right  to  a  lease  is  sold  by  public  auction,  after  at  least  one  month's 
notice  has  been  given  in  the  Government  Gazette^  and  the  highest  bidder 
by  way  of  premium  is,  on  payment  of  same,  entitled  to  the  lease.  The 
annual  rent  reserved  on  every  lease  of  pastoral  lands  is  computed  at 
Ih.  per  head  of  sheep,  and  5s.  per  head  of  cattle,  the  number  of  such  sheep 
or  cattle  to  be  determined  by  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  area,  and 
the  rent  must  be  paid  in  advance  every  six  months.  The  lessee  cannot 
'issign,  sublet,  or  subdivide  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  in  writing; 
he  must  destroy  all  vermin  and  noxious  growths,  and  keep  in  good 
condition  all  improvements  on  the  land ;  and  he  must  not  destroy 
gix>wing  timber,  except  for  fencing  purposes  or  for  building  on  the  land, 
▼ithout  the  Board's  consent.  The  Crown  has  the  right  to  resume  any 
jjortion  of  the  area  required  for  any  railway  or  public  purposes,  and  may 
issue  licenses  to  enter  on-  the  land  to  obtain  timber,  stone,  earth,  &c. 
The  right  is  reserved  to  other  pastoral  lessees  to  pass  over  the  area,  and 
the  Governor  may  at  any  time  by  proclamation  grant  to  the  public  the 
U5e  of  any  track  leading  to  a  public  road  or  track.  The  lessee  is  also 
required  to  erect  swing  gates  where  there  is  a  fence  across  any  track 
required  by  any  other  pastoral  lessee  or  the  public.  Upon  compliance 
lith  all  conditions  the  lessee  may  select  200  acres  of  first-class,  or  320 
Hcres  of  second-class,  or  640  acres  of  third-class  land,  or  960  acres  of 
fourth-class  land,  as  a  homestead.  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  lease 
the  lessee  is  entitled  to  payment  from  an  incoming  tenant  for  all 
iVnces,  wells,  reservoirs,  tanks,  and  dams — but  such  payment  shall  be 
'letermined  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Lands  Compensation  Acts — 
and  all  other  improvements  revert  to  the  Crown. 

Agrictdtural  and  Grazing  Lands, — Graziiiy  Areas. 

Agricultural  and  grazing  lands  are  leased  in  "  grazing  areas  "  of  first^ 
w^cond,  third,  or  fourth-class  land,  to  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years 
and  upwards,  forany  term  of  yeaxs  expiring  not  later  than  29th  December, 
1920.  No  such  lease  can  be  granted  for  more  than  200  acres  of  first- 
class,  or  640  acres  of  second-class,  or  1,280  acres  of  third-class  land,  or 
1.920  acres  of  fourth-class  land ;  but  the  lease  may  comprise  two  or 
more  "gi*azing  areas,"  provided  the  total  acreage  does  not  exceed 
the  maximum  limit  of  any  class.  The  rent  is  fixed  at  3d.  per  acre 
for  firstH^lass,  2d.  per  acre  for  second-class,  and  Id.  per  acre  for  third- 
class  lands,  and  \d.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  lands ;  but  an  additional 
fpnt  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  value  of  any  substantial 
^  permanent  improvements  on  the  "grazing  area"  at  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  lease  is  imposed.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  the  incoming  tenant  is  required  to  pay  to  the  late  lessee  the 
value  of  all  improvements,  effected  during  the  currency  of  the  lease, 
<^alculated  to  increase  its  capacity  for  carrying  sheep  or  cattle ;  but  the 
«um  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  such  improvements  must  not  be  more  than 
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10b.  per  acre  of  the  ^'  grazing  area  "  if  first-class,  or  Ts.  6d.  per  acre  if 
aeeond-class,  or  5s.  per  acre  if  third-class  land,  or  28b  6d.  per  acre 
if  fourth-class  land.  All  other  improrements  revert  absolotelj  to  the 
Crown,  unless  specially  provided  for  in  the  lease  of  the  "grazing 
area."  The  rent  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  and  the  lessee  cannot 
assign,  sublet,  or  subdivide,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  ;  he  must 
destroy  all  vermin  and  noxious  growths  and  keep  in  good  condition  all 
improvements  on  the  land.  The  lessee  cannot  ring  or  destroy,  or,. 
except  for  the  purpose  of  fencing,  or  building,  or  domestic  use  on  the 
land,  cut  down  any  timber  thereon,  without  the  ccmsent  of  the  Board, 
and  he  must  enclose  the  land  with  a  fence  and  keep  it  in  good  repair. 
The  Crown  may  resume  possession  at  any  time  of  any  of  the  land  which 
may  be  required  for  public  or  mining  purposes,  or  for  removal  of 
material  or  timber,  or  for  industrial  purposes,  on  paymfflit  of  reasonable 
compensation.  Every  other  lessee  of  a  "  grazing  area  "  and  his  agents 
and  servants  have  the  right  of  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  to  and  from 
his  "  grazing  area "  through,  from,  and  to  any  public  road  or  track. 
The  lessee,  after  the  issue  of  the  lease,  may,  if  the  "  grazing  area '' 
consist  of  first-class  land,  select  not  more  than  200  acres  thereout  as  an 
"  agricultural  allotment";  if  of  second-class  land,  an  '*  agricultural  allot- 
ment of  "  of  320  acres;  and  if  of  third-class  land  a  "  grazing  allotment " 
of  640  acres.  A  lessee  of  a  ''  grazing  area  "  in  reqiect  of  which  no  rent 
is  due,  and  who  has  reasonably  and  sufficiently  fulfilled  the  conditions 
and  covenants  of  his  lease,  may  surrender  any  part  of  his  "grazing 
area"  in  order  that  a  new  "grazing  area"  lease  of  such  surrendei^d  part 
may  be  granted  to  his  wife  or  any  eligible  child,  without  public  com- 
petition. 

Agricultural  Allotments. 

Residence  licenses  are  issued  to  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years  and 
•upwards,  who  has  not  made  a  selection  under  the  Land  Acts,  or  who  is  not 
in  respect  of  the  license  applied  for  or  any  part  thereof  an  agent,  servant, 
or  a  trustee  for  any  other  person,  or  who  has  not  at  any  time  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  permit  any  other  person  to  acquire  by  purchase 
or  otherwise  the  applicant's  interest  therein,  to  occupy  an  "  agricultural 
allotment "  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  200  acres  of  first-class  or 
320  acres  of  second-class  land.  The  period  of  license  is  six  years,  and 
the  fee  for  occupation  is  Is.  per  annum  in  the  case  of  first-lass  land,  or 
9d.  per  annum  in  the  case  of  second-class  land  for  each  and  every  one 
acre  or  part  thereof,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  The  licensee  cannot 
assign,  transfer,  or  sublet ;  he  must  enclose  the  land  with  a  fence  and  kf^p 
it  in  repair;  and  he  must  effect  substantial  and  permanent  improvements 
to  the  value  of  20s.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  where  the 
land  is  first-class,  and  1 5s.  an  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  where 
the  land  is  second-class,  during  the  currency  of  the  license.  The  licensee 
must  enter  into  occupation  within  twelve  months  frcnn  the  issue  of  the 
license,  and  occupy  the  agricultural  allotment  for  not  less  than  five 
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years  during  its  currency.  If  a  licensee  sAtiafiactorily  prove  that  the 
borne  of  fan  funily  is  situate  upon  the  land  held  by  him  under 
rpMfifwtial  heenae,  the  Board  may  consent,  for  a  specified  period,  to 
Knbstitiited  occupation  by  the  wife  or  any  stated  child  over  the  age  of 
18  jrears ;  or,  if  he  has  no  wife  or  child,  by  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
Hcensee,  provided  he  oft  she  is  dependent  on  him  for  support.  A  licensee 
maj,  in  each  and  every  year  of  the  term  of  residence  on  residential 
license^  vpply  to  the  land  <^cer  of  the  district  to  register  a  written 
notice  of  intention  to  absent  himself  from  the  agricultural  allotment 
for  s  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  on  the  whole  three  months,  and 
any  absence  between  the  roistered  dates  is  not  deemed  a  breach  of  the 
condition  of  occupation.  If  the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  licensee 
is  entitled  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  six  years  from  the 
c(Hmnenoement  ai  the  license  to  obtain  a  Crown  grant  upon  payment 
of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid  and  the 
entire  sum  payable  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  obtain  a  lease  for  a 
tenn  of  fourteen  years.  The  Crown  may  resume  any.  portion  of  the 
land  during  the  currency  of  the  license  that  may  be  required  for  public 
w  mining  purposes,  subject  to  the  repayment  of  moneys  paid  by  the 
Hoensee  to  the  Crown  or  expended  by  him  on  the  land  resumed. 

Non-residential  licenses  fbr  a  period  of  six  years  are  issued  to  persons 
^imikrly  qualified  on  identical  conditions,  with  the  exception  that  the 
improvements  to  be  effected  are  6s.  8d.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part  of 
an  acre  each  year  of  the  license  on  first-class  land,  and  5s.  per  acre, 
•v  fractional  part  of  an  acre  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the 
iioense  in  respect  of  seoond-^lass  lands. 

The  licensee  or  lessee  of  an  agricultural  allotment  may  surrender  his 
Hoenfle  or  lease,  and  in  its  steeul  obtain  a  perpetual  lease.  The  rent 
<*hargeable  therefor  to  2dth  December,  1909,  is  based  upon  the  unim- 
proverl  value  of  the  land,  which  is  assumed  at  £1  per  acre  if  first-class 
and  156.  per  acre  if  second-class  land  ;  thereafter  the  rent  is  fixed  by  the 
Board  at  the  end  of  every  successive  ten  years.  The  holder  of  an 
asricultural  allotment  who  desires  to  establish  and  cultivate  a  vineyard, 
Inp-garden,  or  orchard  may,  during  the  term  of  his  license  or  lease, 
iipon  payment  of  t^e  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually 
paid  and  t^e  entire  purcfaase^money  payable  in  respect  of  any  part,  not 
DM^re  than  20  acres,  of  his  allotment,  obtain  a  Crown  grant  of  such 
part  Robject  to  such  covenants,  conditions,  exceptions,  and  reservations 
as  the  Governor  may  direct. 

Grazing  Allotments, 

licenses,  either  residential  or  non-residential,  are  issued  to  persons, 
qualified  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  entitled  to  hold  agricultural  allot- 
Dients,  to  occupy  an  allotment  of  third-class  land  not  exceeding  640  acres, 
^  d60  acres  of  fourth-class  land.  The  period  of  license  is  six  years,  and 
therentpayable  6d.  per  acre  for  third-class  land,  and  3d.peracre  forfourth- 
^^  land,  half-yearly  in  advance.    In  the  case  of  a  residential  license,  the 
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licenBee  most  enter  into  occupation  within  twelve  months  fix>m  the 
issue  of  the  license,  and  occupy  the  grazing  allotment  for  not  less  than 
five  years  during  the  currency  of  the  license.  If  a  licensee  satisfactorily 
prove  that  the  home  of  his  family  is  situate  upon  the  land  held  by  him 
under  residential  license,  the  Board  may  consent,  for  a  specified  period, 
to  substituted  occupation  by  the  wife  or  any  stated  child  over  the  age 
of  18  years ;  or,  if  he  has  no  wife  or  child,  by  the  father  or  mother  of 
the  licensee,  provided  he  or  she  is  dependent  on  him  for  support.  A 
licensee  may,  in  each  and  every  year  of  the  term  of  residence  on 
residential  license,  apply  to  the  land  officer  of  the  district  to  r^^ter  a 
written  notice  of  intention  to  absent  himself  from  the  grazing  allotment 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  on  the  whole  three  months,  and 
any  absence  between  the  registered  dates  is  not  deemed  a  breach  of  the 
condition  of  occupation.  Substantial  and  permanent  improvements 
must  be  effected  to  the  value  of  10a.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part 
of  an  acre,  on  third-class  lands,  or  5s.  an  acre  on  fourth-class  lands 
in  respect  of  residential  licenses,  and  Ss.  4d.  each  year  of  the  first 
three  years  for  each  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  in  the 
case  of  non-residential  licenses  of  third-class  lands,  or  Is.  8d. 
in  the  case  of  fourth-class  lands.  The  licensee  cannot  assign, 
transfer,  or  sublet ;  he  is  required  to  keep  the  land  free  from  vermin, 
and  must  enclose  the  land  and  keep  the  fence  in  repair.  The  Crown 
may  resume  any  portion  of  the  land  during  the  currency  of  the  license 
that  may  be  required  for  public  or  mining  purposes,  subject  to  the 
repayment  of  moneys  paid  by  the  licensee  to  the  Crown  or  expended  by 
him  on  the  land  resumed.  If  the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the 
licensee  is  entitled,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  six  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  license,  to  obtain  a  Crown  grant  upon 
•  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid 
and  the  entire  sum  payable  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  obtain 
a  lease  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  6d.  for 
f'ach  acre  of  third-class  land,  or  3d.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  lands. 
The  holder  of  a  grazing  allotment,  who  desires  to  establish  and  cultivate 
a  vineyard,  hop-garden,  or  orchard,  may,  during  the  term  of  his  license 
or  lease,  upon  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent 
actually  paid  and  the  entire  purchase-money  payable  in  respect  of  any 
part,  not  exceeding  20  acres,  of  his  allotment,  obtain  a  Crown  grant 
of  such  part,  subject  to  such  covenants,  conditions,  exceptions,  and 
reservations  as  the  Governor  may  direct.  Any  person  who  is  entitled 
to  select  a  grazing  allotment  may  apply  for  a  perpetual  lease  of  the 
allotment  in  lieu  of  the  license. 

Perpettud  Leases. 

Perpetual  leases  may  bo  granted  over  any  Crown  lands  available  as 
afifricultural  or  grazing  allotments ;  over  mallee  lands  available  as  agri- 
cultural allotments  ;  and  over  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands.  They  may 
also  be  granted  to  holders  of  grazing  areas  who  are  entitled  to  select 
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thereout  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment ;  to  holders  of  mallee 
allotments  or  parts  thereof  eligible  to  select  an  agricultural  allotment ; 
to  holders  of  permits  or  leases  to  occupy  allotments  on  swamp  lands ; 
and  to  village  settlers  on  other  than  swamp  lands  who  may  desire  Ut 
surrender  the  same  and  obtain  perpetual  leases  in  lieu  thereof.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  hold  by  transfer  or  otherwise  more  than  600  acreH 
of  first-class,  or  960  acres  of  second-class,  or  1,920  acres  of  third-class 
knd,  or  2,880  acres  of  fourth-class  land,  outside  the  mallee  country. 
The  rent  on  every  perpetual  lease,  outside  mallee  and  swamp  or 
reclaimed  lands,  to  29th  Docember,  1909,  is  11  per  cent,  on  the  unim- 
proved value  of  the  land,  which  is  deemed  to  be  £1  per  acre  for  first- 
class,  15s.  per  acre  for  second-class,  10s.  per  acre  for  third-class  land, 
and  58.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  land.  For  every  successive  period 
•*f  ten  years  the  value,  exclusive  of  all  improvements  made  by  the 
lessee,  will  be  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  and  the 
•annual  rent  will  be  11  per  cent,  of  such  value.  The  rent  must  be  paid 
yearly  in  advance.  The  lessee  must  destroy  all  vermin  within  two  years, 
an<l  keep  the  land  free  from  vermin  and  noxious  growths ;  he  must 
"uclose  the  land  within  six  years,  or  sooner  if  called  upon  under  the 
Fences  Act,  1890  ;  he  must  reside  for  six  months  on  the  land,  or  within 
>  miles  thereof  during  the  first  year,  and  eight  months  during  each  of 
*he  four  following  years.  In  the  event  of  the  cultivation  by  the  lessee 
3f  one-fourth  of  the  area  during  the  first  two  years,  and  one-half  before 
"be  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  residence  covenant  ceases  to  operate. 
Improvements  must  be  efiected  to  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre  on  first-class, 
^.  6d.  per  acre  on  second-class,  and  5s.  per  acre  on  third-class  land, 
<r  2s.  6d.  per  acre  on  foui'th-class  land,  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  further  improvements  to  a  like  value  before  the  end  of  the 
'ixth  year  of  the  lease.  The  lessee  may  not  transfer,  assign,  mortgage, 
*ablet,  or  part  with  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  area  within  six 
years  ;  and  any  portion  required  for  railways,  roads,  mining,  or  other 
i'ablic  purposes  may  be  resumed  on  payment  for  non-removable  improve- 
ra(*nts  thereon  or  cost  of  removable  improvements.  A  perpetual  lessee 
v-hose  rent  is  not  in  arrear  may  surrender  his  lease  within  six  months 
after  29th  December,  1909,  or  within  six  months  after  any  successive 
{•eriod  of  ten  years,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  agricultural  or  grazing 
-illotment  license,  either  residential  or  non-residential.  The  improvc- 
oients  made  will  be  credited  to  the  licensee,  and  should  there  be  a 
ioiirtgage  on  the  perpetual  lease,  the  licensee  may,  after  the  issue  of 
the  license,  give  to  the  mortgagee  a  license  lien  on  his  improvements  to 
the  full  amount  due  (m  the  mortgage  at  the  time  of  surrender. 

Lands  tvithin  Auriferous  Arecut. 

Licenses  to  reside  on  or  cultivate  ]ands  comprised  within  an  auriferous 
a-rea  may  be  granted  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  for 
areas  not  exceeding  20  acres,  at  an  annual  license  fee  of  Is.  per  acre. 
No  person  can  hold  more  than  one  license.     The  license  is  subject  to 
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the  following  oonditioiia  : — Right  to  uae  suriaee  o£  Irnnd  only  ;  lioenaee 
not  to  aangn  or  sublet  without  potnisBioii  of  the  Minister;  licensee 
either  to  reside  on  or  fence  the  land  within  four  inonths  from  date  of 
license  «and  cultivate  one-fifth  of  area,  allowance  being  made  for  any 
portion  occupied  by  buildings ;  miners  to  have  free  aoeeiB  to  any  part 
oi  the  land  without  making  compensation  to  the  lieenaee  for  sarfausa  or 
other  drainage ;  and  notices  to  be  posted  on  the  land  by  the  licensee 
indicating  that  it  is  auriferous. 

Grazing  licenses,  renewable  annually  at  the  option  of  the  licensee,  are 
issued  for  a  period  expiring  not  later  than  29th  I>eccmber,  1905,  for 
-areas  not  exceeding  1,000  acres,  at  a  rent  to  be  fixed  by  appraisement. 
The  licensee  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  enclose 
the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  holding  with  a  fence,  which  may 
be  removed  by  him  upon  or  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  his 
license  ;  but  such  fence  must  be  removed,  without  compensation,  by  the 
licensee  when  so  ordered  by  the  Board.  Free  access  to  such  area  must 
be  allowed  at  all  times  to  miners  and  other  persons  specially  licensed  to 
enter  thereon ;  the  ringbarking  of  the  timber  on  the  land  by  the 
licensee  is  strictly  forbidden  ;  and  the  licensee  is  snbject  to  a  penalty « 
not  exceeding  £20,  if  he  fails  to  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  corner 
posts  of  the  fence,  if  any,  enclosing  the  lands  such  distinguishing  marks 
as  may  be  prescribed. 

Auction  Lands, 

Lands  comprised  within  certain  areas  notified  in  a  schedule  attacbe<l 
to  the  Act  of  1891,  and  lands  within  proclaimed  towns  or  townships,  or 
within  any  city,  town,  or  borough  proclaimed  befoi'e  the  passing  of  the 
Lands  Act  of  18S4,  may  be  sold  at  auction,  the  upset  price  for  town 
lands  being  determined  in  the  proclamation  for  sale,  and  that  for  countr}) 
lands,  £1  per  acre.  The  maximum  area  that  may  be  sold  in  any  one 
year  is  100,000  acres.  Of  the  price,  12J  per  cent,  must  be  paid  in  cash, 
and  the  balance  in  forty  half-yearly  instalments,  carrying  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is 
undesirable  that  the  residue  of  the  price  of  any  land  should  be  paid,  foi 
by  instalments  extending  over  twenty  years,  such  residue  may  be  madt 
payable  in  any  number  of  half-yearly  instalments  less  than  forty 
Stringent  provisions  are  enacted  prohibiting  agreements  preventing  fail 
competition  at  auction  sales.  Isolated  portions  of  Crown  lands  noi 
exceeding  50  acres  and  not  adjoining  other  Crown  lands,  or  an] 
portion  of  Crown  lands  not  exceeding  3  acres  required  for  a  site  for  i 
church  or  for  any  charitable  purpose,  may  be  sold  at  auction. 

Swamp  Lands, 

The  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  comprise  the  areas  known  as  Condah 
Koo-wee-rup,  Moe,  Panyzabyr,  Mokoan,  Black  Swamp,  Borodomanin 
and  Brankeet,  Greta,  Kelfeera,  and  Pieracle  Swamps,  and  any  swam] 
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or  reclaimed  lands  that  roay.be  proclaimed  as  such  in  the  Government 
Gazette.  The  lands  are  divided  into  allotments  of  an  area  not  exceeding 
160  Bcres,  and  may  be  leased  for  twenty-one  years,  or  be  leased  under 
perpetaal  lease  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land,  or 
be  leased  under  conditional  purchase  lease,  or  be  disposed  of  by  sale  at 
public  auction,  subject  to  general  conditions  of  sale.  Every  lease  for 
twenty-one  year%  every  perpetual  lease,  every  conditional  purchase 
lease,  and  every  contract  of  sale  for  an  allotment  of  swamp  or  reclaimed 
lands  contains  the  condition  that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  shall  make 
}«bstantial  improvements  on  the  land  to  the  extent  of  10s.  per  acre  in 
each  of  the  first  three  years  and  keep  open  all  canals  and  drains.  The 
condition  of  residence  is  not  obligatory  in  all  cases.  For  determining 
the  rent  on  the  upset  price  the  Board  will  fix  the  value  of  each  allot- 
ment. Village  settlers  on  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  may  surrender 
their  permits  or  leases,  and  acquire  in  place  thereof  perpetual  leases  or 
oonditional  parchase  leases.  In  the  event  of  a  perpetual  lease  being 
granted,  the  annual  rent  thereon  till  29th  December,  1909,  will  be 
4  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  land  as  fixed  in  the  surrendered  permit 
or  leaee,  ^e  improvements  at  time  6f  surrender  to  be  credited  towards 
comf^iaiice  with  conditions  of  new  lease.  In  the  event  of  a  conditional 
parehase  lease  being  granted,  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  that  fixed  in 
the  snrrendered  permit  or  lease,  carrying  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  per 
aumm. 

Lands  enhanced  in  Value, 

Where  Grown  lands  are  enhanced  in  value  by  the  proximity  of 
a  railway,  or  of  waterworks  for  iiTigation  purposes,  eta,  the  Governor 
ii  empowered  to  increase  the  minimum  sum  per  acre  for  which  such 
lands  may  be  sold,  as  well  as  the  minimmn  amount  of  rent  c>r  license- 
fee,  by  not  less  than  one-eighth  nor  more  than  double  the  sum.  But 
where  lands  have  been  sold,  leased,  or  licensed  at  an  enhanced  price,  and 
the  works  by  reason  of  which  the  extra  payment  has  been  demanded 
have  not  been  constructed  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  Oixier 
io  Council  fixing  the  enhanced  price,  the  additional  sum  paid  must  be 
returned. 

Forest  Lands, 

Land  situated  within  the  State  forests,  and  timber  and  water  reserves^ 
cannot  be  alienated,  except  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Forest  Domain  of  the  Crown  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  local 
Forest  Boards,  which  are  empowered  to  receive  fees  for  licenses  to  cat 
or  remove  timber.  Where  any  person  has  made  his  home,  or  the  home 
of  his  fiunily,  for  a  period  of  ^v^  years  on  forest  lands,  whether  per- 
nianently  reserved  or  not,  and  has  effected  thereon  improvements  of  the- 
valoe  of  not  less  than  £2  per  acre,  he  may  apply  to  purchase  an  area 
not  exceeding  10  acres  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  appraisement  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  opining  or  other  valid  objection  a  Crown  grant  may 
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MaUee  Lands, 

The  territory  known  generally  as  the  "  Mallee "  is  situated  in  the 
north-western  district  of  the  state,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about 
10,000,000  acres.  The  mallee  land  bordering  on  the  plain  country  is 
mostly  of  a  light  chocolate  and  sandy  loam  character,  and  in  its  natural 
state  is  covered  with  mallee  scrub,  interspersed  with  plains  lightly 
timbered  with  box,  oak,  and  pines.  The  scrub  can  be  cleared  at  a 
moderate  expenditure,  and  the  land  is  well  adapted  for  wheat-growing. 
The  smaller  areas  are  known  as  ^'  mallee  allotments,''  and  the  larger 
ureas,  extending  further  north  and  where  the  soil  is  more  sandy  in 
character,  as  "mallee  blocks."  The  "blocks"  are  practically  in  their 
natural  state,  are  many  square  miles  in  extent,  and  are  used  for  pastoral 
purposes  only. 

Mallee  Blocks. 

The  "mallee  blocks"  are  of  various  sizes.  One  portion  of  a  block 
may  be  held  for  five  years  under  an  occupation  license,  and  the  other 
under  lease  for  a  period  expiring  not  later  than  the  1st  December,  1903. 
The  lease  is  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  For  the  first  five 
years  the  rent  payable  is  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  head  of  sheep  and  Is.  per 
head  of  cattle  depastured  on  the  land  ;  for  the  second  five  years  twice 
this  amount;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  an  additional 
increase  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  payable  during  the  second  i>eriod 
of  five  years  ;  but  in  no  case  may  the  yearly  rent  be  less  than  2s,  6d. 
for  each  square  mile  or  part  of  a  square  mile  of  land.  Leases  issued 
after  the  20th  February,  1896,  have  the  rent  fixed  by  the  Board.  The 
lessee  cannot  assign,  subdivide,  or  cultivate  any  part  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works ;  he  must  destroy  the  vermin  upon  the 
land,  and  fulfil  certain  other  conditions.  The  Government  retain  the 
right  of  resuming  the  land  after  giving  due  notice,  compensation  for 
improvements  effected  being  given  on  assessment.  Licenses  may  be 
granted  to  enter  on  the  block  to  obtain  timber,  stone,  earth,  &c.,  and 
«)ther  lessees  may  cross  the  area  to  get  to  any  public  road  or  track. 

Malhe  Allotments, 

Tlie  mallee  allotments  are  situated  on  the  southern  and  eastern  fringe 
of  the  mallee  territory,  and  have  a  maximum  area  of  20,000  acres,  and 
are  leased  for  terms  expiring  not  later  than  30th  November,  1903. 

No  assignment  of  the  lease  of  a  mallee  allotment  by  o])eration  of  law 
can  take  effect  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  and  the  lessee  without 
«uch  consent  cannot  execute  any  mortgage  or  lien  thereon.  The  lessee 
is  required,  within  six  months  of  the  granting  of  the  lease,  to  take  up 
his  residence  on  the  land  or  within  5  miles  thereof,  and  to  remain  there 
for  at  least  six  months  in  the  first  year,  and  nine  months  during  each  of 
the  next  four  years  ;  or,  instead,  to  cultivate  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
allotment  within  two  years,  and  at  least  one-half  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.     In  the  event  of  the  insolvency  or  death  of  the  lessee, 
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residenoe  is  not  obligatory  on  the  assignee,  executor,  or  administrator. 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  the  lessee  cannot  clear  or  cultivate 
any  part  of  his  allotment,  and  not  more  than  five  crops  in  succession 
may  be  raised,  after  -which  for  one  year  the  land  must  be  allowed  to  lie 
fallow.  A  uniform  rental  of  Id.  per  acre  per  annum  is  now  charged 
in  all  cases  where  the  Board's  consent  han  been  obtained  to  clear  and 
iiiltivate. 

It  is  provided  that  the  lessee  may  select  out  of  his  mallee  allotment 
an  agricultural  allotment  not  exceeding  640  acres,  either  under  license 
or  perpetual  lease.  When  this  is  done  the  remainder  of  the  mallee 
^otment  may  be  resumed,  compensation  being  awarded  for  improve- 
ments only.  Should  the  lessee  have  actually  resided  on  the  land  ai^d 
destroyed  the  vermin  thereon,  the  period  of  six  years  for  which  the 
a^cultural  allotment  license  is  issued  may  be  so  shortened  as  not  to 
exceed  the  length  of  such  residence,  conditionally  on  the  payment  of  the 
license  fee& 

Agrictdtural  Allotments  under  Licerufe  or  Perpetual  Lease. 

Any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years  or  upwards  may  select  640  acres  of 
first-class,  or  1,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  or  1,280  acres  of  third-class 
land,  or  1,600  acres  of  fourth-class  land,  out  of  any  area  made  available- 
as  an  agricultural  allotment  under  residential  or  non-residential  license 
or  perpetual  lease.  A  similar  concession  is  made  to  any  holder  of  a  mallee 
allotment  who  may  make  application  at  any  time  before  the  30th 
November,  1903,  to  select  out  of  his  mallee  allotment  a  similar  area  in 
like  manner.  The  period  of  residence  attached  to  residential  licenses 
w  five  years.  When  the  area  is  first-class  land,  the  purchase  money  in 
full  for  a  residential  license  is  £1  per  acre,  and  the  license  is  for  a  term 
♦if  six  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  Is.  per  acre  ;  the  improvements  at  the 
expiration  of  the  license  must  be  of  the  value  of  £\  per  acre.  If  all 
the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  licensee  is  entitled,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  license,  to  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent,  or 
to  a  Crown  grant  at  any  time,  on  paying  the  difierence  between  the 
amount  paid  and  £\  per  acre.  If  the  applicant  prefer,  he  may  obtain 
a  license  at  a  reduced  rental  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  Mrith  a  lease  for  thirty-four  years  at  6d.  per  acre  yearly. 
When  the  area  is  second-class  land,  the  purchase  money  in  full  is  10s. 
per  acre,  and  the  license  Ls  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
6d.  per  acre,  and  the  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent,  or  a 
license  may  be  issued,  with  conditions  varied  in  these  respects,  that  the 
rent  shall  be  3d.  per  acre  yearly  for  six  years,  with  a  subsequent  lease 
for  thirty-four  years  at  the  same  rent.  The  improvements  at  the  end 
of  the  six  years  must  be  of  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre.  A  non-residential 
license  on  first-class  land  is  granted  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  Is.  per  acre 
per  annum,  and  the  lease  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent. 
baprovements  to  the  value  of  6s.  8d.  per  acre  must  be  made  in  each  of 
tiie  fdx  years.     The  period  of  non-residential  license  on  second-class  land 
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is  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6(L  per  acre,  and  the  lease  is  for 
fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent.  Improvements  to  the  yalue  of  Zs,  4d. 
«n  acre  must  be  made  during  each  of  the  first  three  years.  Except  for 
the  purpose  of  building,  fencing,  or  other  improvements,  the  licensee 
may  not  cut  or  remove  any  live  pine,  box,  or  red  gum,  on  the 
land. 

Perpetual  leases  of  mallee  country  are  issued,  in  areas  not  exceeding 
1,920  acres,  at  a  yearly  rental  not  to  exceed  2d.  per  acre  to  31st 
December,  1903,  and  thereafter  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  rent 
must  be  paid  yearly  in  advance,  and  the  lessee  must  destroy  any  vermin 
on  the  land,  and  within  two  years  have  made  a  complete  clearance  of 
si^h  pests,  while  during  the  remainder  of  hiB  lease  he  must  see  that  the 
land  is  kept  free  from  them.  Within  six  months,  the  lessee  must  reside 
on  or  within  5  miles  of  the  land,  and  do  so  for  A  period  of  eight  months 
in  each  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years.  In  the  event  of  the 
lessee  cultivating  one-fourth  of  the  area  within  two  years,  and  at  least 
one-half  within  four  years,  the  residence  condition  ceases  to  operate. 

Vermin  DistricU, 

Under  the  Land  Act  of  1890,  districts  which  are  proclaimed  as 
vermin-infested  are,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  extinction  of  these 
animal  pests,  administered  by  local  committees  appointed  by  the  owners, 
lessees,  and  occupiers  of  the  lands.  In  order  to  secure  the  erection  of 
vermin-proof  wire-fencing,  a  fencing  rate  may  be  levied,  and  the  Minister 
has  power  to  deduct  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  levied  in  vermin  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  vermin-proof  fence  between  the  mallee 
country  and  the  mallee  border. 

WatUe  Cultivation, 

During  1 890  legislation  was  enacted  having  for  its  object  the  granting 
of  leases  of  any  unoccupied  Crown  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  wattle- 
trees,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  2d. 
per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  seven  years,  4d.  per  acre  for  the  second 
seven  years,  and  6d.  per  acre  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  A  lease 
is  not  granted  for  more  than  1,000  acres ;  and  the  rent  is  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance.  The  lessee  covenants  not  to  asugn,  sublet  or  divide 
the  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works ;  to  keep 
all  improvements  in  repair  during  each  of  the  first  six  years  following 
the  year  after  the  granting  of  the  lease ;  to  sow  or  plant  wattle-trees  or 
any  other  approved  tannin-producing  trees  or  plants  on  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  land  leased,  and  within  six  years  to  occupy  the  whole  area  in  a 
similar  manner.  He  must  within  two  years  enclose  a  third,  within 
three  years  two-thirds,  and  within  four  years  the  whole  of  the  land 
leased  ;  and  he  is  required  to  keep  the  fence  in  good  repair,  and  to 
destroy  all  vermin  which  may  be  upon  the  land.  The  lessee  may  select 
out  of  his  lease  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment  under  license  or 
perpetual  lease. 
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Villags  SeUimnmUi. 

Under  the  Settlement  on  Lands  Act  of  1893  there  may  be  set  apart 
and  a])proprtated  for  the  purposes  of  village  communities  any  lands  not 
alienated  from  the  Grown,  provided  they  are  not  auriferous  or  perman- 
ently reserved  for  any  purpose.  Such  lands  are  surveyed  into  allotments 
of  1  to  20  acres  each,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
sihiation.  Subject  to  oeitain  restrictions,  any  person  of  the  age  of  18 
rears  may  obtain  a  permit  to  occupy  a  village  community  allotment  for 
4  period  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  rent  is  merely  nomiual,  but 
conditions  are  laid  down  with  the  object  of  ensuring  bona-Jide  occupancy. 
Un  the  expiration  of  the  permit  a  lease  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
i-^inditioDS  of  the  permissive  occupancy  have  been  fulfilled.  The  lease 
is  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  lessee  must  pay  in 
ailvanoe,  every  half-y<»r,  rent  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  what  is  regarded 
«s  tbe  price  of  the  allotment,  which  is  to  be  not  less  than  £\  per  acre. 
Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease  he  must  have  brought  into 
caltivation  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within  four  years,  one-iifth  of 
the  land  ;  and  within  six  years,  have  effected  substantial  improvements 
of  a  permanent  character  to  the  value  of  £1  for  ewery  acre  leased.  He 
must  also  keep  all  improvements  in  good  repair ;  and  he  cannot  assign, 
tnnsfer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  his  lease 
vitbout  the  consent  of  Uie  Board  of  Land  and  Works.  He  must  reside 
personally  on  the  land,  and  use  it  for  agriculture,  gardening,  grazing,  or 
<itber  like  purpose.  Any  person  in  occupation  of  an  allotment  under 
permit  or  lease  may  surrender  the  same,  and  acquire  the  land  under  a 
perpetual  lease,  or  a  conditional  purchase  lease.  In  the  event  of  the 
land  being  granted  under  perpetual  lease,  the  rental  thereon  to  29th 
December,  1909,  will  be  250  per  cent,  on  the  price  set  out  in  the 
ori^rioal  permit  or  lease  ;  should  the  laud  be  granted  as  a  conditional 
parchase  lease,  tbe  price  to  be  paid  is  that  fixed  in  the  surrendered 
permit  or  lease  carrying  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Homestead  Associations. 

Areas  of  similiir  lands  to  the  foregoing  may  also  be  set  apart  and 
appropriated  for  occupation  by  members  of  associations  or  societies;  but 
no  proclamation  can  remain  in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years 
in  the  case  of  a  society,  nor  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  case  of  an 
^(S8octation,  after  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  the  block ;  and  land  in 
^y  block  not  occupied  or  leased  at  the  expiration  of  these  periods 
(leoomes  unoccupied  Crown  laud  again.  No  block  of  land  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  associations  or  societies  can  exceed  in  area  2,000  acres. 
A  block  is  subdivided  into  lots  of  not  more  than  50  acres  each,  and  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  located  in  each  block  must  not  be  less  than  one 
for  every  50  acres  of  its  total  area.  A  permissive  occupancy  of  a  section 
may  be  granted  to  any  member  of  an  association  or  a  society  for  a  period 
<tf  three  year&  The  rent  is  a  nominal  one,  and  after  proof  of  fulfilment  of 
CQoditions  a  lease  may  be  obtained  by  the  member,  provided  he  is  of  tfaa 
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age  of  1 8  years.  The  lessee  covenants  to  pay  the  annual  rent  and  the 
cost  of  survey ;  to  repay  all  moneys  advanced  by  the  Board  ;  to  bring 
into  cultivation  within  two  years  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within 
four  years  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  land ;  and  within  six  years  to 
effect  substantial  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  to  the  value 
of  J&l  for  every  acre  leased.  He  must  also  keep  the  improvements  in 
good  repair ;  and  he  cannot  assign,  transfer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or 
lx)rrow  money  upon  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works.  He  must  personally  reside  on  his  section  or  its  appurtenant 
township  allotment,  and  use  the  land  for  agriculture,  gardening,  grazing,, 
<lairying,  or  other  like  purpose.  Adjoining  to  or  within  every  block 
of  land  appropriated  in  this  manner,  an  area  of  not  more  than  100  acres 
may  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  township,  and  the  Board  of  Land 
and  Works  may  subdivide  it  into  allotments  not  exceeding  1  acre, 
in  order  to  provide  a  township  allotment  for  each  homestead  selection. 
Power  is  reserved  to  alienate  the  fee-simple  of  those  allotments  not 
required  for  the  purpose ;  and  every  settler  may,  within  one  year  from 
the  commencement  of  his  permit  or  lease,  obtain  a  lease  of  such  an 
allotment,  with  the  right  to  a  Crown  grant  in  fee  on  making  the 
payment  prescribed. 

Zfobour  Colonies. 

Areas  of  similar  land,  not  exceeding  1,500  acres  in  extent,  may  also  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  labour  colonies,  to  be  vested  in  five  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  trustees, 
provision  is  made  whereby  persons  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  such 
a  colony  may  anniially  elect  a  committee  of  management,  consisting  of 
four  members.  The  joint  body  (trustees  and  committee)  is  empowered, 
on  a  day  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Minister,  to  admit  to 
Huch  a  colony  any  person  who  shall  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  as  the 
rules  of  the  colony  may  prescribe.  The  trustees  and  committee  of  each 
colony  must  establish  and  conduct  the  same ;  and  they  have  all  the 
powers  and  authority  necessary  to  enable  them  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  colony  and  make  it  self-supporting.  They  may  establish  and  main- 
tain any  industry  they  please,  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  A 
subsidy  of  £2  for  every  £1  received  by  the  trustees  and  committee 
from  public  and  private  subscriptions  is  payable  by  the  €k)vernment. 
The  moneys  received  are  to  be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  allowances 
for  work  to  persons  employed  in  the  colony;  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  necessary  buildings;  and  in  purchasing  provisions, 
clothing,  building  materials,  stock,  seed,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Besides  the  foregoing  provisions,  there  are  numerous  others,  dealing 
with  minor  interests,  which  in  a  general  statement  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
necessary  to  recapitulate. 

Acquisition  of  Land /or  Closer  Settlement, 

The  acquisition  of  private  lands  for  the  purpose  of  closer  settlement 
is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Victorian  land  legislation.     The  Board  of 
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Lands  and' Work»may^  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  purchase 
for  the  Cco^v^  blocks  of  good  agricultural  private  Imid  in  any  forming 
<ii9tnct  The  portion  of  the  acquired  land  to  be  disposed  of  is  to  be 
sabdiiided  into  farm  allotments  of  a  value  not  exceeding  XI, 000  eacli, 
which  ue  to  be  available  under  conditional  purchase  leasa  Any  per- 
son of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  is  not  already  the  holder  of  land  of  the 
Milaeof  £1,000,  or  who  would  not  thereby  become  the  holder  of  land 
t^xceeding  such  value,  may  be  granted  a  farm  under  conditional  pur> 
ciuue  lease.  The  price  of  the  land  to  be  disposed  of  is  to  be  so  fixed 
a8  to  cover  the  cost  of  original  purchase,  cost  of  survey  and  subdivision,. 
the  raiae  of  lands  absorbed  by  roads  and  reserves,  and  the  cost  of 
elearing,  draining,  fencing,. or  other  improvements  which  the  Board  may^ 
^ect  prior  to  the  disposal  of  the  land  as-  ftirm  allotments.  The  pur- 
ciiAse  money,  with  interest  at  4^  per  cent  per  annum,  must  be  paid  by 
'ixtj-three  or  a  less  number  of  half-yearly  instalments.  The  con- 
'litional  purchase  lease  may  be  for  such' a  term  of  years  (not  ex^seeding- 
thirtj-one  and  arhalf)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  lessee  and 
the  Board.  The  lease  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — ^Iraprove- 
loents  to  be  effected  to  the  value  of  10&  an  acre,  or  if  the  Board  so 
'iecermines,  to  the  value  o£  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money,  before 
the  end  of  the  third  yeax  of  the  lease,  and  to  the  value  of.  a  further 
10.SL  an  acre,  or  if  the  Board  so  determines,,  to  the  value  of  a  further 
^^0  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of 
ie  lease  ;  personal  residence  by  the  lessee,  or  by  his  wife,  or  any  child 
■i'tt  less  than  18  years  of  age,  on  the  allotment  for  eight  months  during 
-^h  year  of  the  first  six  years  ;  lessee  not  to  tranter,  assign,  mortgage 
'  r  sublet  within  the  first  six  years ;  and.  such  other  conditions  and 
''veoants  relating  to  mining,  cultivation, vei*min  destruction,  and  other 
mters  gfl  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation*  Upon  or  at  any  time- 
^r  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  lease,  provided  all 
cunditions  have  been  complied  with,  the  lessee  may,  on  payment  of  the 
Ijaknce  of  the  princi£)al,  acquire  the  fee-simple  of  his  farm  allotment. 

QUEVKSLAND. 

The  land  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  in  force  on  the  date  when 
^e  Moreton  Bay  District  was  formed  into  the  colony  of  Queensland, 
^re  place  soon  after  that  event  to  a  new  sy&tem  of  settlement,  better 
^apted  to  the  requirements  of  the  newly  constituted  provinca  Fol- 
wmg  to  a  certain  extent  the  lines  adopted  by  their  neighbours,  the 
Qaeensland  legislators  introduced*  into  their  regulations  the  principle  of 
^  selection  before  survey,  and  of  sfldes-  und«r  the  deferred  payment 
system.  Having  to  dispose  of  a  vast  territory  which,. not  being  endowed 
vith  80  tempera^  a  climate,  had  not  the  same  attractions  as  the  southern 
pwvinoes,  it  was  considei^ed  necessary  to  exercise  greater  liberality  in 
^^^^ring  the  land  than  was  shown  to  settlers  in  the  other  states. .  Large 
weasand  small  prices  were  therefore  features  of  Queensland  land  sales. 

2  F 
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Most  liberal,  also,  were  the  provisions  to  facilitate  the  exploration  and 
occupation  for  pastoral  purposes  of  the  vast  interior  country,  and  the 
Pastoral  Act  of  1869  led  to  the  occupation  by  an  energetic  race  of 
pioneers  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  province.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  resources-  of  the  state,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  population,  necessitated  later  on  a  revision  of  the  conditions 
under  which  land  might  be  alienated  or  occupied ;  but  although  the 
tendency  has  been  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  pastoralists,  the 
alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  selection — conditional  and  uncon- 
ditional— has  been  placed  under  enactments  of  a  still  more  liberal 
character  than  those  which  existed  in  the  earlier  days.  Under  pressure 
of  the  new  social  movement,  Queensland  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
New  Zealand  and  South  Aus^lia,  and  has  granted  to  the  working 
•classes  great  facilities  for  acquiring  possession  of  the  soil  The  regu- 
lations at  present  in  force  are  based  upon  the  legislation  enacted  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884,  and  its  subsequent  amendments  in  1886, 
1889,  1891,  1893,  1897,  and  1900. 

Land  may  be  acquii*ed  in  the  following  manner  : — (1)  By  conditional 
:selection :  agricultural  homesteads  from  160  to  640  acres,  at  prices 
ranging  from  not  less  than  208.  for  160  acres  to  less  than  15s.  per  acre 
for  640  acres,  and  agricultural  selections  up  to  1,280  acree,  at  a  price 
determined  by  the  proclamation  rendering  the  land  available  for 
settlement — residence  in  both  cases  to  be  personal  or  by  agent ; 
>(2)  by  unconditional  selection,  at  prices  one-third  greater  than  those 
payable  in  respect  of  agricultural  selections,  the  area  being  limited 
to  1,280  acres ;  (3)  by  grazing-farm  selection  up  to  20,000  acres,  the 
period  of  lease  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  years  at  a 
varying  rental,  Jd.  per  acre  being  the  minimum;  (4)  by  scrub  selec- 
tion of  areas  not  exceeding  10,000  acres  for  a  term  of  thirty  years, 
jit  rentals  ranging  from  a  peppercorn  to  Id.  per  acre  ;  and  (5)  by  purchase 
-At  auction,  of  town  lands  at  an  upset  price  of  £S  per  acre,  suburban  lands 
at  £2  per  acre,  and  country  lands  at  £1  per  acre  for  land  classed  as 
agricultural,  and  10s.  per  acre  for  any  other. 

The  state  is,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  divided  into  Land  Agents' 
Districts,  in  each  of  which  there  are  a  Public  Lands  Office  and  a  Govern- 
ment Land  Agent  with  whom  applications  for  farms  must  be  lodged. 
Applications  must  be  made  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  be  signed  by 
the  applicant^  but  they  may  be  lodged  in  the  Lands  Office  by  a  duly 
authorised  attorney.  There  is  connected  with  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment, in  Brisbane,  an  office  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  maps,  and 
there  full  information  respecting  lands  available  for  selection  through- 
out the  state  can  be  obtained  on  personal  application.  Plans  can  also 
be  obtained  at  the  District  Offices. 

The  conditions  under  which  country  lands  may  be  acquired  for  settle- 
ment by  persons  of  either  sex  over  16  years  of  age — married  women 
excepted,  unless  they  are  judicially  separated  or  possess  separate 
estate — arc  substantially  as  stated  below. 
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Greasing  Farms. 

Areas  of  land  already  surveyed  are  available  for  selection  as  grazing 
farms  over  a  great  extent  of  territory  within  accessible  distance  of  the 
seaboard.  Intending  settlers  can  obtain  up  to  20,000  acres  on  lease, 
for  a  term  of  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  Jd.  an  acre  being  the 
minimum.  This  rent  is  subject  to  reassessment  by  the  Land  Court  after 
the  first  seven  years,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  of  seven  years,  but 
it  cannot  be  decreased  at  any  reassessment,  nor  can  it  be  increased  by 
more  than  one-half  of  the  rent  for  the  period  immediately  preceding. 
The  applicant  must  first  obtain  an  occupation  license,  which  is  not  trans- 
ferable, and  which  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  for  the  balance  of  the 
term  of  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  years  as  soon  as  the  farm 
is  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence,  which  must  be  done  within  three 
years,  or  such  extended  time,  not  exceeding  two  yeai^s,  as  the  Land 
Court  may  allow.  The  lease  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  the 
farm  may  be  subdivided,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Land  Court,  sublet. 
The  land  must  be  continuously  occupied  by  the  lessee  or  his  agent  for 
the  whole  term  of  the  lease,  and  cannot  be  made  freehold.  The  Com- 
missioner may  issue  a  license  to  a  group  of  two  or  more  selectors,  enabling 
any  one  of  the  selectors  to  perform  the  condition  of  occupation  in  respept 
of  any  of  the  selections  as  well  as  on  his  own  behalf,  but  the  number  of 
selectors  personally  residing  is  not  at  any  time  to  be  less  than  half  the 
^hole  number  interested.  One-fifth  of  the  cost  of  survey,  ranging  from 
about  £30  for  a  farm  of  2,560  acres  to  about  £65  for  20,000  acres- 
subject  to  increase  or  decrease  according  to  locality — must  be  paid  with 
a  year's  rent  when  application  is  made  for  the  farm,  and  the  balance  in 
^ual  instalments  without  interest 

Gracing  Uomestectds, 

lAnds  available  as  grazing  farms  are  also  open  for  selection  as  grazing 
homesteads  at  the  same  rental  and  for  the  same  term  of  lease.  An 
application  to  select  as  a  grazing  homestead  takes  precedence  of  a 
^multaneous  application  to  select  the  same  land  as  a  grazing  farm. 
The  conditions  and  other  provisions  mentioned  in  respect  of  grazing 
^urms  are  applicable  also  to  grazing  homesteads,  with  the  exception  that 
daring  the  first  five  years  of  the  term  of  a  grazing  homestead  the  con- 
dition of  occupation  must  be  performed  by  the  continuous  personal 
T^dence  of  the  selector  on  the  land. 

Agricultural  Selections, 

The  more  accessible  lands  near  lines  of  railway,  centres  of  population, 
and  navigable  waters,  are  set  apart  for  agricultural  farm  selection  Ln 
Measup  to  1,280  acres.  The  period  of  license  is  five  years,  during 
which  the  selector  must  fence  in  the  land,  or  expend  an  equivalent  sum 
in  effecting  other  substantial  improvements.    As  soon  as  the  improvement 
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condition  has  been  complied  with,  ai  Leaae  is  issued  for  a  term  or 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  license,  with  right  of  purchase  at 
any  time  after  contiaoous  occupation  o£  the  lease  for  a  period  of  five- 
years.  The  annual  rent  is  one-fortieth  of  the  purchasing  price  specified 
in  the  proclamation  declaring  the  land  open,  and  varies  according  to  the- 
quality  and  situation  of  the*land,  its  natural  supply  of  water,  eta  The- 
selector  must  occupy  the  land  continuously,  either  in  person  or  by  agents 
who  must  be  a  |)erson  qualified  to  select  a  similar  selection,  for  the 
whole  term  of  the  lease..  The  cost  of  survey,  ranging  from  about  £10  to 
Jgl2  for  a  farm  of  160  acres  to  £20  to  £iQ  for  a.  fiurm  of  1,280  acres^ 
must  be  borne  by  the  selector. 

When  land  is  taken  up  as  an  agricultural  homestead,  the  area  is- 
restricted  to  IGO  acres,  320  acres,  or  640  acres,  according  as  the  price- 
specified  in  the  proclamation  is  determined  at  not  less  than  20s.,  less, 
than  20s.  but  not  less  than  15s.,  or  less  tlian  15s.  per  acre  respectively. 
The  selection  must  be  enclosed  within  a  period  of  five  years,  or  permanent 
improvements  effected  at  an  expenditure  dependent  on  the  capital  value 
of  the  land.  The  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  lease  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  at  a  rental  of  3d.  per  acre ;  but  he  may  acquire  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land  on  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  proclamation,  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease. 

Two  or  more  selectors  of  agricultural  homesteads  may  associate  for- 
mutual  assistance  under  license  from  the  Land  Board.  A  selector  may 
perform  conditions  of  residence  for  himself  and  any  other  member  of 
the  association,  provided  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of 
selectors  interested  are  in  actual  occupation  ;  said  any  sum  expended  oa> 
permanent  impcovementa  on  any  one  homestead  in  excess  of  the  required, 
amount  may  be  credited  to  any  other  farm  or  farms  in  the  group.  Iiti 
other  respects  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  governing  agricultural 
homesteaids. 

Villags  Settletnents, 

With  regard  to  village  settlement,  special  provision  is  made  by  law  for 
the  settlement  of  little  communities,  so  tliat  settlers  may  liv<*  together  in 
townships  for  mutual  convenience,  on  allotments  not  exceeding  1  acre 
in  extent,  and  with  farms  of  SO  acres  in  close  proximity  to  their  resi- 
dences. The  freehold'  of  these  farms  may  be  secured  generally  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  upon  which  agricultural  farms  not  exceeding  160 
acres  in  airea  may  be  acquired,  with  the  additional  privileges  tiiat 
residence  on  an  allotment  in  the  township  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to 
residence  on  the  farm,  and  one-fifth  of  the  required  improvements  may 
be  made  on  the  allotment 

Unconditional  Selection. 

Areas  of  land  are  also  available  for  unconditional  selection,  at  prioes 
one-tliird  greater  than  those  payable  in  respect  of  agricultural  aelectioDB. 
The  term  of  lease  is  twenty  years,  and  the  aAuiual  rent  one-twentieth  of 
the  purchasing  price,  which  may  not  be  less  than  13s*  id.  per  acre.     At 
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any  time  during  the  cmvency'Cif  the  lease  the  freehold  may  be  acquired. 
As  the  tenn  implies,  no  other  conditions  than  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  money  are  attached  to  this  mode  of  selection — the  maximum 
«rea  aDoiwed  to  be  selected  being  1,280  acres.  The  proportion  of  cost 
■of  survey,  cm  the  -same  scale  as  for  agrioaltural  selection,  mvst  be 
deposited  iirith  the  first  instalment  of  purchase  money  at  the  time  of 
application,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  instalments. 

Scrub  SelectioTis. 

Lands  winch  are  entirely  or  extensively  overgrown  with  scrub  are 
sTailable  for  selection  in  four  classes,  determined  by  the  extent  of  scrub. 
The  area  selected  must  not  exceed  10,000  acres,  and  the  term  of  -lease  is 
thirty  years,  the  rent  ranging  from  a  peppercorn  per  acre  in  the  first  five 
TcarB,  ^d.  an  acre  for  the  next  succeeding  ten  years,  and  Id.  per  acre  for 
the  remaining  fifteen  years  in  respect  of  lands  in  the  first  class,  to  a 
pe{^room  for  the  first  twenty  years,  and  Id.  per  acre  for  the  remaining 
ten  years  in  relation  to  those  of  the  fourth  class.  During  the  period  of 
lease  under  whidi  the  selector  pays  a  peppercorn  rent  the  whole  of  the 
scmb  must  be  cleared — :a  propartianate  area  in  each  year — ^and  the  land 
«nclosed.  Ckmipensation  is  paid  in  respect  of  clearing  on  any  land 
resnmed,  but  upon  determinstion  of  the  iease  the  clearing  improvements 
revert  to  the  Crown. 

Auction  Lands, 

The  alienation  in  fee  of  allotments  in  towns  is  restricted  to  areas 
rwiging  from  1  rood  to  1  acre,  at  an  upset  price  of  £8  per  acre ;  while 
in  respect  of  suburban  lands,  areas  of  1  to  5  acres  may  be  acquired 
▼itbin  1  mile  of  town  lands,  and  the  limit  is  extended  to  10  acres  in 
Tegard  to  lands  situated  over  1  mile  from  such  town  lands,  the  upset 
price  being  JS2  per  acre.  In  respect  of  country  lands,  the  maximum 
•area  that  may  be  sold  in  any  one  year  is  limited  to  150,000  acres  in  lots 
not  exceeding  320  acres,  and  the  upset  price  is  fixed  at  £1  per  acre  for 
land  classed  as  agricultural,  and  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre  for  any  other. 
A  deposit  of  20  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  at  time  of  sale,  and  the  balance, 
^ith  deed,  assurance,  and  survey  fees,  within  one  month  thereof. 

Co-operative  SettlemeyU, 

The  Oo-operative  Communities  Land  Settlement  Act  of  1893  pro\adf  s 
^or  the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  Crown  lands  for  the  purposes  of  a 
«nmp  or  association  of  persons  for  co-operative  land  settlement,  and  the 
condition  annexed  thereto  is  that  the  group  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  thirty  persons,  each  of  whom  is  eli»jible  to  apply  for  and  hold 
land  undcT  the  -provisions  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884.  It  is 
requisite  that  the  group  shall  be  recognised  by  the  Minister,  and  the 
rules  of  the  community  must  be  deposited  with  Jhim.  None  but  natural 
^rn  or  naturalised  subjects  are  eligible  to  become  members  of  a  group, 
*nd  no  person  may  be  a  member  of  more  than  one  community.  It  is 
"l»en  to  a  group  to  register  itself  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of 
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1876,  and  in  such  case  certain  provisions  at  law  dealing  with  the 
internal  government  of  the  community  become  inoperative. 

The  area  available  for  a  co-operative  community  is  set  apart  by  pro- 
clamation, and  cannot  exceed  in  area  more  than  160  acres  for  each 
member.  The  proclamation  specifies  and  defines  the  name  of  the  group  ; 
the  persons  included  therein ;  the  boundaries  and  a  description  of  the 
area  ;  the  improvements  to  be  made ;  the  period  for  which  the  area  Ls 
set  apart  (not  exceeding  twelve  nor  less  than  six  years) ;  and  the  rent 
payable  for  the  land.  A  sum  equal  to  at  least  2s.  6d.  per  acre  must  be 
expended  during  each  of  four  equal  portions  of  the  lease,  and  failing 
that,  resumption  of  the  land  and  consequent  dissolution  of  the  group 
ensue. 

No  member  of  a  co-operative  community  possesses  an  individual 
interest  or  property  in  the  improvements  effected  on  the  land,  the  same 
being  vested  in  the  Minister  ;  but  on  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  with  the 
conditions  satisfactorily  performed,  the  members,  on  payment  of  the 
proclaimed  price  (if  any)  and  deed  and  assurance  fees,  are  entitled  to 
a  deed  of  grant  in  fee-simple  of  so  much  land  as  was  specified  in  the 
proclamation  the  division  of  the  area  being  left  to  the  members 
themselves.  In  certain  cases  the  acquisition  of  freehold  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  rules  of  the  group,  and  provision  is  made  for  dissolution 
when  the  membership  falls  below  a  certain  number. 

Labour  Colonies, 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  proclamation  of  Labour  Colonies.  The 
area  granted  to  a  colony,  which  must  not  exceed  10,000  acres  in  extent, 
is  vested  in  five  trustees,  who  are  empowered  to  establish  and  manage 
any  trade  or  industry.  A  subsidy  not  exceeding  £1,000,  either  con- 
ditionally or  otherwise,  may  be  granted  to  a  labour  colony  from 
Parliamentary  appropriations  for  such  purposes. 


South  Australia. 

Tlie  settlement  of  the  state  of  South  Australia  was  the  outcome  of 
an  attempt  to  put  into  actual  practice  one  of  those  remarkable  theories 
which  logically  seem  founded  upon  apparently  solid  ground,  but  which 
are  apt  to  weaken  and  give  way  when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of 
hard  practical  facts.  The  policy  by  which  a  wealthy  colony  was  to  be 
created  in  a  few  years  on  the  edge  of  a  supposed  desert  continent,  was 
based  upon  principles  enunciated  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  England  about  the  year  1836.  The  main  idea 
of  his  scheme  of  colonisation  was  the  sale  of  land  in  the  new  possession 
at  a  high  price,  and  the  application  of  the  amount  thus  realised  to  the 
introduction  of  immigrants,  whom  the  landowners  would  at  once  employ 
to  reclaim  the  virgin  forest,  and  create  wealth  and  abundance  where 
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desolation  existed.  But  although  Wakefield  had  fairly  calculated  upon 
the  results  which  would  follow  the  action  of  man  if  left  to  himself^  the 
part  which  Nature  might  be  expected  to  play  was  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  scheme  quickly  proved  an  empty  failure  and  a 
distressful  speculation  for  the  many  whom  its  apparent  feasibility  had 
deluded  into  investing  their  means  in  the  lands  of  the  new  colony. 
Had  not  the  discovery  of  great  mineral  resoui*ces  occuri-ed  at  an  oppor- 
tone  time,  the  exodus  into  the  eastern  colonies  of  the  immigrants 
imported  or  attracted  to  South  Australia  would  have  emptied  the 
province  of  its  population,  and  considerably  retarded  the  progress  of  a 
territory  not  inferior  in  natural  resources  to  other  portions  of  the 
Australian  continent. 

Steps  were  soon  taken  to  modify  the  Wakefield  system,  but  it  was  only 
in  1872  that  an  Act  was  passed  more  in  conformity  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  giving  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population  a  chance  to  settle  upon  the  lands  of  the  Crown  under  fair 
conditions.  The  Lands  Act  of  1872,  adapted  as  it  was  to  the  needs  of 
the  time,  gave  way  to  other  measures,  and  the  regulations  now  in  force 
are  those  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1888,  as  amended  in  1889,  1890, 
1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 

General  Provisions, 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  gives  power  to  the  Government  to  alienate 
Crown  lands  in  the  following  manner: — (1)  By  auction,  town  lands, 
Crown  lands  within  hundreds,  and  special  blocks  may  be  alienated,  but 
no  sales  of  country  lands  may  be  made  at  a  price  of  less  than  5s.  per  acre  ; 
a  deposit  of  20  per  cent  is  required  at  time  of  sale,  the  residue  to  be 
paid  within  one  month  therefrom  ;  (2)  by  lease  with  right  of  purchase, 
the  period  of  lease  being  twenty-one  years,  with  option  of  renewal  for  a 
further  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  right  of  purchase  exercisable  at 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  term,  at  a  price 
of  not  less  than  58.  per  acre.  The  grant  in  fee-simple  of  any  land  cannot 
^>e  construed  to  convey  any  property  in  any  mineral  or  mineral  oil  in  or 
upon  the  land,  the  same  being  reserved  by  the  Crown,  although 
authority  may  be  given  to  persons  at  any  time  to  search  for  and  remove 
any  of  the  minerals  reserved. 

Leases  with  Right  of  Purcliase. 

No  lands  may  be  leased  unless  they  have  been  surveyed ;  and  the  area 
that  a  lessee  may  at  any  one  time  hold  with  a  right  of  purchase  is 
restricted  to  1,000  acres.  No  lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  perpetual 
lease,  can  be  granted  of  lands  of  such  value  that  the  purchase  money  will 
exceed  £5,000  unimproved  value.  The  Land  Boards  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  classifying  lands,  and  of  fixing  the  area  of  blocks,  the  price 
and  annual  rent  at  which  each  block  may  be  taken  up  on  lease  with 
^ght  of  parchase,  and  the  annual  rent  at  which  such  block  may  be  taken 
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T&P  on  perpetual  leaae.  Applications  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Oommisaioner,  and  must  cover  a  deposit  equal  to  20  |Mr  oent.  of  the 
iirst  ^raaHs  rent  of  the  block  vrhioh  it  is  desired  to  take  np.  All 
applications  are  dealt  with  by  the  Land  Board,  which  has  power  to 
subdivide  or  to  alter  the  boondaries  of  blocks,  and  to  decnde  what  price 
or  annual  rent  shallbe  payable.  A  lessee  must  •exeooteiiis  lease  and 
pay  the  balance  of  the  iirst  year's  assessment  and  preseribed  'fees  within 
twenty-eight  days  after  the  aooeptanoe  of  his  application  has  been 
notified  and  the  lease  has  issued,  otherwise  he  forfetts  the  deposit  paid 
and  all  rights  to  a  lease  of  the  land. 

Leases  with  right  of  purchase  are  granted  for  a  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  with  the  right  of  renewal  for  a  similar  term.  Purchase  may  l*e 
made  at  any  time  after  the  first  six  years.  The  price  must  not  be  less 
than  5s.  an  acre. 

The  rent  chargeable  on  a  perpetual  lease  for  the  first  fourteen  years 
is  fixed  by  the  I^nd  Board  and  notified  in  the  GavernTnent  Gaaetie,  and 
for  every  subsequent  penod  of  fourteen  years  a  revaluation  is  made. 
Every  lease  contains  a  reservation  to  the  Crown  of  all  minerals,  timber, 
and  mineral  oils  in  or  upon  the  land.  The  lessee  undertakes  to  fulfil 
the  following  conditions: — (1)  To  pay  rent  annually;  (2)  to  pay  all 
taxes  and  other  impositions ;  (3)  to  fence  in  the  land  within  the  first 
five  years,  and  thereafter  to 'keep  the  fences  in  repair ;  (4)  to  commence 
forthwith  to  destroy  and  to  keep  the  land  free  from  vermin ;  (5)  to 
keep  in  good  order  .and  repair  all  improvements  which  are  the  property 
of  the  Crown  ;  (6)  to  keep  insured  to  their  full  value  all  buildings  whicli 
are  the  property  of  the  Crown ;  and  (7)  to  give  access  to  the  land  to 
persons  holding  mining  licenses  or  mineral  leases. 

A  pastoral  lessee  may  surrender  his  lease  for  a  perpetual  lease  where 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  comprised  therein,  together  with  that 
of  all  other  lands  held  by  him,  does  not  exceed  £5,000,  or  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  the  land  is  suitable  only  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses, and  the  carrying  capacity  thereof  unimproved,  and  of  all  other 
lands  held  by  the  lessee  under  any  tenure  does  not  exceed  5,000  sheep. 
The  annual  rent  of  the  perpetual  lease  in  such  case  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Surveyor-General,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner, 
accoi*ding  to  the  actual  value,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  right  of 
purchase  granted  in  respect  thereof. 

Sale  of  Lands. 

All  Crown  lands  within  hundreds  which  have  been  offered  for  lease 
and  not  taken  up,  may  be  offered  for  sale  at  auction  for  cash  within  two 
years  of  the  date  on  which  they  were  first  offered  for  'lease.  Other 
lands  may  be  sold  at  auction  for  cash,  and  not  upon  credit  or  by  pri>*ate 
contract,  the  Commissioners  fixing  the  upset  price  of  both  tow^n  and 
country  lots  offered  ;  but  no  country  lands  may  be  sold  for  less  than  5s. 
per  acre. 
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FtMtoral  Leasee 

Theadmimstiatian  of  the  law  in  respect  of  pastoral  lands  is  controlled 
by  a  Paatora]  Board  iM)nsisting  of  three  members,  includin;;;  the  Surveyor- 
General.  Lj^gialation  passed  in  1899  provides  that  in  future  pastoral 
leases  the  dattdfication  hitherto  existing  is  abolished,  and  the  term  of 
such  leases  is  lo  be  forty-two  years,  subject  to  a  revaluation  of  the  rent 
for  the  second  twenty-one  years,  the  rent  to  be  determined  by  the 
carrjing  capacity  of  the  land  for  the  depasturing  of  stock,  the  value  of 
the  land  for  a^^oultural  and  other  purposes,  and  the  proximity  and 
facilities  of  aj:|proach  to  railway  stations,  ports,  rivers,  and  markets. 
Pastond  leases  current  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
referred  to  are  divided  into  three  classes.  Class  A  includes  all  pastoral 
lands  within  district  A,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  set  out  in  the 
^edule  to  the  Pastoral  Act  of  1893  ;  Class  B  includes  similar  land  in 
district  B  ;  and  Class  C  includes  all  pastoral  lands  to  the  south  of  the 
'2^th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  not  included  in  Classes  A  and  B. 
Leases  in  daases  A  and  B  have  a  currency  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in 
Class  C  of  twenty-one  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal  for  a  similar  term  at 
a  revaluation. 

No  mining  by  the  leasee  is  allowed,  but  he  may  use  the  surface  of  the 
land  for  any  purpose,  whether  pastoral  or  not.  Improvements  are  valued 
i^lely  in  connection  with  their  worth  to  the  incoming  lessee,  and  n>ay 
in  no  cane  exceed  in  value  such  as  are  necessary  for  tlie  working  of  a 
nm  of  5,000  sheep  in  Class  A,  of  10,000  sheep  in  Class  B,  or  of  30,000 
slieep  in  ClasB  C,  or  a  proportionate  number  of  cattle,  five  sheep  being 
^en  as  the  equivalent  of  one  head  of  cattle.  Revaluations  may  be 
made  during  the  .ouiTency  of  a  lease  if,  by  the  construction  of  Govem- 
meat  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  railways  and  waterwoi'ks, 
the  land  should  have  received  an  enhanced  value.  Leases  are  granted 
to  dificoverers  of  pastoral  lands,  or  to  any  person  for  inferior  lands,  for 
for^two  years — the  first  ^ve  years  at  a  peppercorn  rental  ;  the  next 
tive  years  at  Is.  per  annum  per  square  mile ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
term  at  "26.  6d.  per  annum  per  square  mile.  For  all  other  leases  the 
imnimum  rent  is  fixed  at  2s.  fid.  per  annum  per  squai'e  mile,  together 
vith  2d.  for  each  sheep  depastured  in  Classes  A  and  B,  and  Id.  for  each 
sheep  in  Ckfis  C.  Provision  is  made  for  the  resumption  of  leases  and 
thegEaatingof  compenaation.  All  disputed  cases  are  decided  accoiding 
to  the  terms  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1891. 

A  pantoral  lessee  may  surrender  his  lease  for  a  perpetual  lease  where 
the  Qiumproved  value  of  the  land  comprised  therein,  together  with  that 
of  all  e^er  lands  held  by  him,  does  not  exceed  £5,000,  or  where,  in  the 
^ipmion  of  the  Commissioner,  the  land  in  suitable  only  for  pastoral 
purposea,  and  the  carrying  capacity  thereof  unimproved  and  of  all  other 
lands  held  bgr  the  leasee  under  any  tenure  does  not  exceed  5,000  sheep. 

In  'Caaea  where  the  area  held  by  an  outgoing  lessee  is  reduced  by 
subdiviaiQii  belour  a  certain  minimum,   the  improvementa  are   to  be 
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valued  for  the  protection  of  such  lessee  as  if  the  area  were  of  the 
minimam  carryiog  capacity,  and  any  difference  between  their  value  and 
that  paid  by  the  incoming  lessee  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Ck>mmi8sioner 
The  Commissioner  is  not  bound  to  recover  improvement  moneys  or 
to  protect  improvements,  and  any  moneys  paid  to  an  incoming  lessee 
for  depreciation  of  improvements  are  to  be  laid  out  in  their  repair ; 
but  a  lessee  may  be  released  from  the  liability  to  repair  improvements 
provided  others  in  lieu  thereof  are  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner. 

The  lessee  covenants  to  stock  the  land,  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  with  sheep,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  head,  or  with  cattle, 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  head,  for  every  square  mile  leased ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  to  increase  the  stock  to  at  least 
twenty  sheep  or  four  head  of  cattle  per  square  mile,  and  to  maintain 
the  numbers  at  that  rate.  In  addition,  pastoral  leases  granted  sub- 
sequent to  28th  January,  1899,  contain  a  covenant  binding  the  lessee 
to  expend  in  improvements  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  lOs.  per  mile  per 
annum  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Pastoral  Board,  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  covenant  to  cease  so  soon  as  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  £3  per  mile  in  improvements  has  been  made  on  the  land. 

In  cases  where  the  Commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  country  Ls 
waterless  or  infested  with  vermin,  the  covenant  relating  to  stocking 
the  land  may  be  qualified,  provided  that  a  sum  equal  to  £5  por 
square  mile  of  the  leased  land  has  been  expended  in  the  destruction  of 
vermin  or  in  the  construction  of  water  improvements.  Where  artesian 
water  yielding  not  less  than  5,000  gallons  per  diem  is  discovered,  the 
lessee  is  entitled  to  a  remission  of  five  years'  future  rent  in  respect  of  an 
area  of  100  square  miles  surrounding  such  well,  but  this  concession 
cannot  be  claimed  on  account  of  more  than  four  wells  on  any  one  run. 

Forfeiture  of  a  lease  docs  not  take  effect  until  after  three  months' 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  lessee,  who  may  thereupon  apply  for  relief 
to  the  Tenants'  Relief  Board,  which  consists  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  assisted  by  two  assessors.  After  consideration  of  all  matters 
affecting  the  question,  the  Board  may  determine  as  they  think  fit. 

Working-men* 8  Leases. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  into  the  land  legislation  of  the 
state,  in  response  to  the  claims  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  enacted 
that  certain  lands  of  the  province  may  be  surveyed  into  blocks  exceeding 
20  acres  in  area,  so  long  as  the  unimproved  value  does  not  exceed  J&IOO^ 
and  leased  under  the  conditions  affecting  leases  granted  with  the  right 
of  purchase  and  perpetual  leases.  No  one  except  a  person  who  gains 
his  livelihood  by  his  own  labour,  and  who  has  attained  the  age  of  IS 
years,  is  entitled  to  a  working-man's  lease.  Either  husband  or  wif^ 
may  hold  a  working-man's  block,  but  not  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
rent  is  payable  annually  in  advance.  The  lessee  is  bound  to  reside 
on  the  land  for  at  least  nine  months  in  every  year,  but  residence  by  hli 
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vifeor  any  member  of  his  fomily  is  held  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  residential 
condition.  Working  men's  leases  situated  within  a  radius  of  10  miles 
from  the  Post  Office,  Adelaide,  cannot  be  taken  up  with  the  right  of 
purchase. 

Exchange  0/ Lands. 

Crown  lands  may  be  exchanged  for  any  other  lands,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  any  lease  that  may  have  been  issued  in  connection  with 
the  former.  The  Crown  lands  proposed  to  be  given  in  exchange  may 
be  granted  in  fee  simple  or  under  perpetual  lease. 

Village  Settlements, 

Twenty  or  more  persons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  upwards  may  foi*m 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  village  settlement.  The 
memorandum,  on  approval  of  the  Commissioner,  is  deemed  to  be 
registered,  and  the  association  becomes  a  corporate  body,  with  the  right 
to  sne  and  to  bo  sued.  The  proclamation  sets  forth  the  name,  situation, 
and  boundaries  of  the  village ;  the  names  of  the  villagers  and  of  the 
trnstees  of  the  association  ;  the  maximum  ai*ea  to  be  allotted  to  each 
villager ;  and  the  nature  and  aggregate  value  of  the  improvements  to  be 
made  on  the  land,  and  the  period  within  which  they  are  to  be  effected. 
Within  two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  proclamation  con- 
stituting a  village,  the  Commissioner  is  to  issue  to  the  association  a 
perpetual  lease  thereof.  The  conditions  attached  are  that,  after  the  first 
six  months  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  lease,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
nllagers  shall  reside  upon  and  utilise  the  land  in  the  manner  prescribed  ; 
ihat  during  each  of  the  first  ten  years  the  sum  of  2s.  per  acre  at  least 
^hall  be  expended  in  improvements,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  good 
repair;  and  that  the  lands  are  not  to  be  sub-let.  The  Commissioner 
may  make  advances  to  registered  associations,  to  the  extent  of  XI 00  for 
^ach  villager,  for  the  purchase  of  tools  or  to  effect  improvements, 
<iich  advances  to  be  repaid  in  ten  equal  yearly  instalments,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Power  is  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner to  expel  from  an  association  any  villager  who  has  become 
liable  to  expulsion  under  the  rules ;  to  control  and  direct  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  money  advanced  ;  to  call  upon  a  trustee  to  resign  where  the 
welfare  of  the  association  calls  for  such  action ;  and  to  require  an 
i^^>sociation  to  increase  the  number  of  villagers  so  that  it  may  not  be 
less  than  the  number  who  signed  the  rules  when  first  registered — the 
total  to  be  not  more  than  500. 

Registration  of  Homesteads, 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1895  has  for  its  object  a  simple  method  of 
securely  settling  homesteads  for  the  benefit  of  settlers  and  their 
lilies.  It  is  essential  that  applicants  for  the  registration  of  their 
homesteads  shoald  be  residing,  and  have  resided  for  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  making  the  application,  on  the  land  to  be  registered.  Home- 
steads with  improvements  thereon  of  the  value  of  more  than  £1,000,  or 
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in  sespect  of  idhich  the  applicant  is  not  «il3i€r  the  Dwner  of  a] 
lunencnmbered  cBtate  in  feeHaknple  er  the  holder  of  a  iperpokiial  leaji 
^som  the  'Crown,  are  not  eligible  for  regpstraiaon.  The  -efibot  of  i^u 
tration  is  to  settle  the  homestead  for  the  benefit  of  the  aefctler  vsl{ 
family  until  the  period  of  diBtrihution,  either  under  his  will,  or  whei 
hiBtchildren  have  all  attained  the  a^e  of  21  years.  ]^o  alienation  o 
at^en^pted  alienation  by  the  settler  or  his  family  has  any  foroe  or  effec 
other  than  as  provided  for,  and  their  intercst  continues  unafileoted  i\ 
the  value  of  XI, 000  only.  Provision  is  made  for  the  leasing  of  thi 
homestead,  but  for  no  period  longer  than  three  years.  Kegistratio) 
may  be  rescinded  should  the  settler  become  bankrupt  or  make  ai 
Jiasignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  within  twelve  monthB  fron 
the  darfieof  registcation ;  and  a  siniilar  course  may  be  adopted  in  tfa^ 
•event  of  his  death  within  a  like  period  and  should  it  be  shown  that  thi 
«fltate  is  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  HahilitieB  withouj 
xeoonrse  .to  the  homestead.  The  Act  applies  to  land  brought  under  tfa^ 
provisioDB  of  the  Real  Property  Act  of  18B6,  as  well  as  to  land  nol 
subject  to  that  Act.  i 

Cloaer  Settlement. 

With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  closer  settlement  in  the  public 
interest  by  facilitating  the  acquisition  by  the  Crown  of  large  estates  f oi 
f^vbdivision  and  letting  for  agricultural  purposes  at  reasonable  rents^ 
power  is  given  to  the  Commissioner  to  acquire  such.  The  price  to  b<^ 
paid  for  lands  compulsorily  taken  is  not  to  exceed  the  Txnimproyp(l 
value  of  the  land,  together  with  the  value  of  the  improvements! 
thereon,  with  an  additional  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  resumption. 

Mining  Arecut,  i 

Provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of  business  and  occupation  lioeuses^ 
j^aisiness  claims  cannot  be  more  than  ^  acre  in  townships  nor  morei 
thun  1  acre  on  other  lands,  and  they  must  not  be  fiitnated  within^  milesi 
of  any  Government  township,  except  they  come  within  a  gold-field. 
The  cost  of  a  business  license  is  10s.  for  six  months  or  J^l  for  a 
year.  Occupation  licenses  of  blocks  not  exceeding  ^  acre  are  granted, 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  2s.  or  less. 

The  Korthern  Teeritoey. 

The  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  includes  the  whole  of  the 
lands  situated  to  the  north  of  the  26th  degree  of  south  latitude,  bounded: 
by  Queensland  on  the  east,  Western  Australia  on  the  west,  and  the 
Oeean  on  the  north.  This  portion  of  the  Continent  is  onder  the 
^ministration  of  a  Resident,  appointed  by  the  Kxovemment  of  South 
Australia;  and  the  alienation  and  occu|>ation  of  lands  within  the 
Territory  are  conducted  under  regulations  enacted  by  the  South 
Australian  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  Northern  Territotr 
Orown  Lands  Consolidation  Act  of  1882. 
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It  19  pio'vided  that  landa  may  be  purqhaned  for  cash,.  wiidioiBt- 
eaadxtioBm,  in  blacks  not  exceeding  1^0  acres,  £ot  1^  6d..  per  anre. 
They  maj*  also  be  boii^it  under  t&e  deferred  payment  ^jratem  to  the 
mne  nrnnriinnTn  area,  and  at  the  same  pcicey  payable  in  ten  ywwny 
together  with  an  annual  rent  of  6d.  p»r  acipe. 

LeaRealor  pturtoml  oocupatian  may  be  iflSHed  fior  a  term:  not  esweding: 
twenty-^ve  years,  for  blocks  up  to  400  square  miles^  the  annind  rentid; 
far  the  first  seven  years  being  6d.  per  square  mile;  while  28;  6d:  peir 
square  mile  is  charged  during  the  remainder  of  the  term- 
In  ord»r  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of*  tropical  produce;,  such  as  race,, 
agar,  coffee,  tea,  in(%»,  ^ton,  tobacco^  etc.,  special  provi»ons-  fawn^ 
been  enacted.  ]^ocks  of  320  acres  to  1,280  acres  may  bo  let  tse 
ssch  purposes  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum.  If,,  on  the  expirau> 
^m  of  five  years,  the  leasee  can  prove  that  he  had  cultivated  one*fiftlk 
<i  his  area  by  the  end  of  the  second  year^  and  one4ialf  by  the  end  cf£ 
tk  fifth  year,  he  is  relieved  from  all  further  payment  of  rent,  and  tihe 
uiomit  alnMuiy  i»  p«d  ui  credited  to  Mm  towa«ls  the  punsfaase  o£  tte 
land  in  fee;. 

WsffnoLs  Australia.' 

The  first  regulations  selBrnng  io  land  settlement  in*  Western  Aus- 
tnlia  were  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  1829,  at  the  time  when 
C&ptain  James  Stirling  was  appointed  Civil  Superintendent  of  the 
Svan  River  settlement.  The  first  special  grants  were  made  in  fasMiur 
•i  Captain  Stirling  himself  for  an  area  of  100,000  acres  near  Geoj|^»phe- 
Bay ;  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Feel,  for  250,000  acres  on  the  southem  bank  o£ 
*iffi  Swan  River  and  across  the  Channing  to  Cockburn  Bay — Mr.  Peel 
awmamrittg  to  introduce  at  his  own  cost  400  immigrants  into  the 
''tafce  by  &  certain  date.  Persons  proceeding  to  the  settlement  at  theie 
ow^a  cost,  in  pacties  in  which  the  numbers  were  in  the  proportion  of.  five 
females  to  every  six  male  settlers^  received  grants  in  proportion  tO'the- 
ameont  o£  capital  introduced,  at  the  rate  of  4;0  acres  for  every  snm  oi 
^.  Capitalists  were  granted  land  at  the  rate  of  200  acres  for  every 
labouring  settler  introduced  at  their  expense,  but  these  gnants.  were 
subject  to  cancellation  if  the  land  was  not  brought  into  ouitivation.  or 
fbcSaimed  within  twenty-one  years.  These  regulations  were  amended  by 
^J^hers  of  a  similar  nature,  issued  on  the  20th  July,  1830.  In  1832, 
however,  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands  by  sale  came  into  force^ 
^e  regulations  issued  in  that  year  assimilating  the  system  of  settlement 
to  that  m  force  in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and-  Yan  Diemen's 
land.  Other  alterations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  in  October,. 
1^8,  an  Act  amending  and  con^olidatixig  the  laws  relating  to  the  salb^ 
^'oeupatioii,  and  management  of  Crown  lands  received  assent 

Foe  tike  purposes  of  administraition,  the  state  is  divided  into  six 
^visiens^  namely,  the  South-west  division,  the  Western  division,  the* 
North-west  division,  the  Kimberley  division,  the  Eucla  division,  and 
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the  Eastern  division.  Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner : — 
(1)  By  auction  of  town  and  suburban  lands  in  all  divisions,  at  an  upset 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor  ;  (2)  by  conditional  purchanc — 
(a)  by  deferred  paytnents  with  residence  within  agricultural  areas  in  all 
divisions ;  (b)  by  deferred  payments  with  residence  on  any  land  other 
than  agricultural  in  the  south-west  division ;  (c)  by  defended  payments 
with  residence  on  any  land  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  th 
eastern  and  Eucla  divisions,  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre, 
payable  in  twenty  yearly  instalments,  and  in  areas  not  exceeding  1,000 
acres  nor  less  than  100  acres  ;  (d)  by  deferred  payments  without  resi- 
dence within  an  agricultural  area,  sJso  over  any  other  land  within  the 
south-west  division,  or  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the  eastern 
and  Eucla  divisions,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  declared  open  to 
selection  ;  (e)  by  direct  payment  without  residence  within  agricultural 
areas  of  not  less  than  100  acres  nor  more  than  1,000  acres,  at  a  price 
of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre,  10  per  cent,  of  which  is  to  be  paid  ou 
application  and  the  balance  within  twelve  months  of  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  license,  by  four  equal  quarterly  instalments ;  (/*)  by 
direct  payment  without  residence,  for  gardens,  in  all  divisions,  of  areas 
of  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  50  acres,  at  not  less  than  20a.  per 
acre ;  (g)  of  poison  lands ;  (h)  working-men's  blocks ;  (t)  free  home- 
stead farms  ;  (J)  of  grazing  lands,  second  and  third  class  lands. 

Auction  Lands, 

Town  and  suburban  lands  in  all  divisions  may  be -sold  by  public 
auction,  at  an  upset  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor-in-Council. 
Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  to  put  up  for  sale  by  auction 
any  town  or  suburban  lands  already  surveyed,  on  depositing  10  per  cent, 
of  the  upset  price,  which  is  returned  if  such  person  does  not  become  the 
purchaser.  Should  the  purchaser  not  be  the  applicant,  he  must  pay 
10  per  cent,  on  the  fall  of  the  hammer,  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money,  in  the  case  of  town  lots,  by  two  equal  instalments  at  the  end  of 
three  and  six  months ;  in  the  case  of  suburban  lots,  by  four  equal 
quarterly  instalments,  subject  to  alteration  by  regulation,  the  Crown 
grant  and  registration  fees  being  payable  with  the  last  instalment. 
All  suburban  land  is  sold  subject  to  the  condition  that  each  lot  shall, 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  be  enclosed  with  a  fence  of  a 
prescribed  description. 

Conditional  PurcJiase. 

In  all  tue  divisions,  agricultural  areas  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres 
are  set  apart  by  the  Govcmor-in-Council.  The  maximum  quantity  of 
land  which  may  be  held  by  any  one  person  is  1,000  acres,  and  the 
minimum  100  acres.  The  price  is  fixed  at  10s.  an  acre,  payable  in 
twenty  yearly  instalments  of  6d.  an  acre,  or  sooner,  in  the  occupier's 
option.  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application,  a  lease  is  granted  for 
twenty  years.     Within  six  months  the  lessee  must  take  up  his  residence 
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on  some  portion  of  the  land ;  and  make  it  his  usual  home  without 
anj  other  habitual  residence,  during,  at  least,  six  months  in  each  year 
for  the  first  five  years.  The  lessee  must  within  two  years  from  the 
aate  of  the  commencement  of  his  lease  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
area,  and  within  five  years  enclose  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  must, 
vithin  ten  years,  expend  upon  the  land,  upon  prescribed  improvements, 
in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing,  an  amount  equal  to  the  full  purchase 
money.  After  the  lease  has  expired,  provided  that  the  fence  is  in  good 
order,  and  the  improvements  have  been  maintained,  and  the  full  purchase 
money  has  been  paid,  a  Crown  grant  is  given. 

Laud  may  be  purchased  outside  agricultural  areas  in  the  south-west 
diTision,  also  withm  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the  eastern  and  Euda 
dirisioQs,  by  free  selection,  on  deferred  payments  with  residence,  and 
otherwise  subject  to  all  the  conditions  required  within  agricultural  areas 
as  already  stated. 

Under  the  fourth  mode  of  purchase,  the  applicant  is  subject  to  all  the 
conditions,  except  that  of  residence,  imposed  under  the  first  mode,  but  he 
has  to  expend  twice  the  amount  on  improvements  in  lieu  of  residence. 

By  the  fifth  mode,  land  of  a  minimum  extent  of  100  acres  and  a 
aaximum  of  1,000  acres,  within  an  agricultural  area,  and  not  more  than 
5,000  acres  outside  an  agricultural  area,  may  be  applied  for  at  a  price 
(not  less  than  lOs.  per  acre)  fixed  by  the  Govemor-in-Council.  Within 
three  years  the  land  must  be  enclosed,  and  within  seven  years  a  sum 
«<)QaI  to  5s.  per  acre  must  be  spent  on  improvements,  in  addition  to  the 
exterior  fencing. 

For  garden  purposes,  small  areas  of  not  less  than  5  acres  nor  more 
than  50  acres  (except  in  special  cases)  may  be  purchased  within  all 
'livisions  at  208.  per  acre  on  condition  that  within  three  years  the 
land  shall  be  fenced  in,  and  one-tenth  of  the  area  planted  with  vines 
or  fruit-trees  or  vegetables. 

Lands  infested  with  poisonous  indigenous  plants,  so  that  sheep  or 
oittle  cannot  be  depastured  thereon,  are  available  for  conditional  pur- 
chase, in  areas  of  not  more  than  10,000  acres  nor  less  than  3,000  acres, 
^  a  price  not  less  than  Is.  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  rate  of 
one-Uiirtieth  of  the  total  purchase  money  per  annum.  Upon  approval 
of  the  application,  a  lease  for  thirty  years  is  granted,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that  the  lessee  shall,  within  two  years,  fence  one-tenth,  and 
within  five  years  enclose  the  whole  area,  with  a  fence  of  the  prescribed 
^description,  and,  during  the  term  of  his  lease,  eradicate  the  whole  of 
the  poisonous  indigenous  plants.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at 
wy  time  during  the  currency  of  the  same,  provided  all  the  conditions 
have  heen  complied  with,  the  fencing  properly  maintained,  and  the  full 
^^ftlance  of  the  purchase  money  and  fees  paid,  and  pro^dded  that  the  land 
^  been  rendered  safe  for  depasturing  cattle  and  sheep  at  all  seasons, 
^  has  continued  so  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  Crown  grant  of  the  land 
iswes.  A  pastoral  lessee  has  the  first  right  to  select  land  within  his 
lease  under  this  mode. 
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£ves7  peison  who  does  not  own.  land  widiin  the  state  in:  fveeholJy 
or  nndoF  apeoial  occupation,  or  oonditional  purchase,  or  a.  homestead 
farm,  who  is  the  head  of  a  f^iijs  oi*  ^  male  who  has  attained  the  ag& 
o£  18  years^  ia  entitled  to  obtain  a  lease  of  lands  set  apart  for  wovhing- 
raen'ft  blocks*  The  mazimtim  area  that  may  be  selected  by  ona^  person 
is,  i£  within  a  gold-field,  ^  an  acre,,  or  5  acres«elsewhere.  Tho'pricae  o£ 
the  land  is  not  less  than  XI  pecaene,  payaible  halfryearly,  at  the  rate  of 
one-tenth  of  the  total  purchase  money  per  annum.  The  application  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  half  a  year's  rent,  and,  on  approval^ 
a  lease  for  ten  years  issues.  Within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
lease,  the  lessee  must  take  personal  possession  and  reside  upon  it  during 
at  least  nine  months  in  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease ;  possession 
and  residence  may,  however,  be  performed  by  the  lessee's  wife  or  a 
member  of  his  family.  Within  three  years  the  land  must  be  fenced, 
and  within  five  years  an  amount  equal  to  double  the  full  purchase 
money,  in  addition  to  his  house  and  exterior  fencing,  must  be  expended 
on  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements*  At  the  expiration:  of  the 
lease,  or  at  any  time  after  five  years  from,  commencement  of  lease,  pro> 
vided  all  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with^  and  the  fisneing  and 
improvements  maintained,  and  the  full  purchase  money  and  fiee»  paid,  & 
Crown  grant  issues. 

Any  person  who  does  not  already  own  more  than  100  acres  of  land 
within  the  state,  in  freehold  or  conditional  purchase,  and  being  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  a  male  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  may 
apply  for  a  free  homestead  farm  of  not  more  than  160  acies^  from  lands 
declared  open  for  such  selection  within  the  south-west  division,  and 
within  40  miles  of  a.  railway  in  the  eastern  or  Eucla  diviston,  not  being 
within  a  gold-field.  The  application  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory 
declaration  and  a  fee  of  XI,  and,  upon  approval,  an  occupation  certificate 
authorising  the  applicant  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  tlie  land 
for  the  tbrm  of  seven  years  is  issued.  Within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  occupation  certificate,  the  selector  must  take  personal  possession 
of  the  land,  and  reside  upon  it  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  for 
the  first  five  years  of  the  teraoL  Within  two  years  from  the-  date  of 
the  certificate,  a  habitable  house  must  be  erected  of  not  less  than  XoO 
in  value,  or  the  selector  must  expend  X30  in  clearing,  or  oleaoing  and 
cropping,  or  prepare  and  plant  2  acres  of  orchard  and  vineyardv  Within 
five  years,  one^fourth  of  the  land  must  be  fenced  and  one^eighth  cleared 
and  cropped.  Within  seven  years,  the  whole  must  be  enclosed,  and  a<; 
least  one-fourth  cleared  and  cropped.  At  the  expiration  cf  asran  years^ 
provided  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  a  Crowni  grant  issuer 
on  payment  of  the  usual  fees. 

Leases  for  thirty  jKears  of  second  and  third  class  lands  ore  granteil.. 
called  grazing  leases,  but  which  are  really  another  form  of  oonditional 
purchase.  The  maximum  area  allowed  to  be  taken  up  is  3,000  acres  of 
second-class,  and  5,000  acres  of  third^dass,  land,  and  the  minimum  in 
both  cases  is  1,000  acres;  and  if  one  person  selects  two  leases  in  different 
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classes,  the  total  quantity  must  not  exceed  4,000  acres.  The  price  of 
second  class  land  is  not  less  than  6s.  3d.  per  acre,  and  of  third  class  land 
k  9(L  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  rate  of  2^d.  and  l^d.  per 
•innam  respectively.  The  lessee  is  required  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
>ar\'ey  in  ten  half-yearly  instalments.  Within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  must  take  possession  of  the 
Und  and  reside  upon  it  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  first  year,  and 
nine  months  in  each  year  of  the  next  four  years.  Residence  may,  how- 
ever, be  complied  with  by  the  lessee's  agent  or  servant.  Within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  is 
required  to  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  area  contained  therein,  and 
within  five  years  to  fence  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  within  fifteen  years 
(0  expend  upon  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements  an  amount  equal 
to  the  full  purchase  money  in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing. 

Pastoral  Lands. 

Pastoral  lands  are  granted  on  lease,  which  gives  no  right  to  the 
soil  or  to  the  timber,  except  for  fencing  and  other  improvements  on  the 
•and  leased,  and  the  lands  may  be  reserved,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed 
••{  by  the  Crown  during  the  term.  The  following  are  the  terms  of 
pastoral  leases  in  the  several  divisions ;  all  leases  expire  on  the  31st 
lumber,  1928,  and  the  rental  named  is  for  every  1,000  acres : — 
^uth-west  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less  than  3,000  acres,  at  20s.  per- 
»nnum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  of  1,000  acres ;  if,  however,  the 
^nd  is  in  that  part  of  the  division  situated  eastward  of  a  line  from  the 
jouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  River  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Stirling,  the 
^ntal  is  10s.  per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Western 
^nd  north-west  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres,  at 
10s.  per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Eucla  division. — 
In  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres,  at  5s.  per  annum  for  each 
1000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Eastern  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less 
-ban  20,000  acres,  at  the  following  rental : — For  each  1,000  acres  or 
lirt  thereof,  2s.  6d.  for  each  of  the  first  seven  years,  and  Ss.  for  each  of 
the  remaining  years  of  the  lease.  Kimberley  division. — In  blocks  of 
not  le5s  than  50,000  acres  when  on  a  frontage,  nor  less  than  20,000 
^Tes  when  no  part  of  the  boundary  is  on  a  frontage,  at  a  rental  of  10s. 
l<^r  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Any  lessee  in  the 
kimberley  Division,  or  in  that  part  of  the  south-west  division  situated 
'>  the  eastward  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  River  in 
he  direction  of  Mount  Stirling  may  obtain  a  reduction  of  one-half  the^ 
rent  due  for  the  I'emaining  years  of  his  lease,  who  at  any  time  during 
^ts  term  shall  have  in  his  possession  within  the  division  ten  head  of 
^heep  or  one  head  o{  large  stock  for  each  1,000  acres  leased.  Except 
Jn  the  south- western  division,  a  penalty  of  double  rental  for  the  remain- 
'i^;  portion  of  the  lease  is  imposed,  should  the  lessee  within  seven 
years,  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  stocking  clause. 

2o 
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Any  Crown  land  within  a  gold-field  or  mining  district,  not  required 
to  be  reserved  for  any  public  purpose,  may  be  leased  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses in  blocks  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres  at  a  rental  of  10s.  per  1,000 
asres.  In  the  event  of  the  land,  or  any  portion  of  ic,  being  taken  for  an 
agricultural  area,  the  lessee  is  only  entitled  to  three  months  notice. 

Miner's  Homestead  Leases. 

Any  miner  resident  on  a  gold-field,  being  not  less  than  18  yc^rs 
of  age,  may  apply  for  a  miner's  homestead  lease  of  any  Crown  lands 
within  the  limits  of  a  gold-field  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  area 
which  may  be  taken  up  is  as  follows : — Within  2  miles  of  the  nearest 
boundary  of  any  town  site  or  suburban  area,  20  acres;  and  beyond 
2  milps  from  such  boundary,  500  acres ;  and  the  aggregate  area  applied 
for  by  any  one  person  within  the  same  gold-field  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
500  acres.  Upon  the  approval  and  notification  of  the  lease  in  the 
Government  Gazette,  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  enter  upon  and  occupy 
the  land ;  but  if  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  he  has  not  used  or 
occupied  the  land,  either  by  himself  residing  upon  it,  or  by  enclosing 
one-tenth  part  of  it  with  a  substantial  fence,  or  by  substantial  improve- 
ments upon  the  land,  or  by  carrying  on  some  manufacture  upon  or  in 
connection  with  the  hind,  he  is  deemed  to  have  abandoned  it  The  lessee 
is  required,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  survey  of  the  land,  to 
fence  the  whole  of  it  with  a  substantial  fence,  not  being  a  bush  fence, 
sufficient  to  resist  the  trespass  of  great  stock  ;  and  within  five  years 
from  the  said  date  to  expend  upon  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements 
4in  amount  equal  to  10s.  per  acre.  If  the  area  does  not  exceed  20  acres^ 
the  annual  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  for  every  acre  or  part  of  an  acre ;  if 
the  area  exceeds  20  acres,  the  annual  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  6d.  i^er  acn^ 
cr  part  of  an  acre,  payable  during  the  firot  twenty  years  of  the  lease, 
and  thereafter  an  annual  rent  of  Is.  The  minimum  annual  rent  for  the 
first  twenty  years  to  be  reserved  by  any  lease  shall  not  be  less  than  10s. 


Tasmania. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  occupation  of  Tasmania,  from  1804  to 
1325,  the  island  was  administered  as  a  part  of  New  Soutii  Walep,  and 
its  settlement  was  subject  to  the  regulations  affecting  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  doifiain  in  that  colony.  After  its  constitution  under  a  separate 
administration,  the  regulations  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  mother  colony  were  made  applicable 
also  to  Tasmania.  New  measures  were  introduced  after  self-government 
had  been  granted  to  the  province,  but  they  became  so  complicated  and 
cumbersome  that  in  1890  the  necessity  was  felt  of  passing  an  Act  con- 
solidating into  one  comprehensive  and  general  measure  the  twelve  Acts 
then  in  force.  Amendments  of  the  1890  Act  have,  however,  been  made 
in  1895  and  1900. 
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The  business  of  the  Lands  and  Survey  Departments  is  now  transacted 
by  Tirtae  of  the  Crown  lands  Act  of  1890,  and  its  amendments  in 
1^95  and  1900,  under  which,  for  the  convenience  of  survey  opera- 
tions, the  island  is  divided  into  fifteen  districts.  Lands  of  the  Crown 
are  divided  into  two  classes — town  lands  and  rui'al  lands,  the  latter 
being  farther  subdivided  into  first-class  agricultural  lands  and  second- 
daas  lands.  Lands  which  are  known  to  be  auriferous,  or  to  contain 
other  mineralsy  and  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  growth  of  thnhers,  are  dealt  with  under  separate  sections  ; 
«nd  the  Govemor-in-Council  is  empowered  to  reserve  such  lands  as  he 
may  think  fit  for  a  variety  of  public  purposes. 

Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  By  selection  of 
raral  lands  in  areas  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  an 
Dpset  price  ot  £1  per  acre,  with  one-third  added  for  credit  j  (2)  by 
v-lection  of  rural  lands  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  50  acres,  at 
an  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre,  with  one-third  added  for  credit ;  (3)  by 
election  of  lands  within  mining  areas — if  situated  within  1  mile  of  a 
tovn  reserve,  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  acres ;  and 
it  at  a  greater  distance  than  1  mile,  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  100 
acres — the  upset  price  of  first-class  lands  being  not  less  than  £1  per 
acre,  payable  in  fourteen  years,  and  that  for  secoijid-class  lands  not  less 
than  10s.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  years ;  (4)  by  auction — (a)  of  town 
lands  at  the  upset  price  notified  in  the  Gazette^  (6)  of  second-class  lands 
at  an  upset  price  of  10s.  per  acre  in  lots  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than 
320  acres,  (c)  of  second-class  rural  lands  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less 
tban  10s.  per  acre  (maximum  area  320  acres),  {d)  of  third-class  rural 
land  at  ah  upset  price  of  not  less  than  5s.  per  acre,  in  lots  of  not  less 
than  60  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres ;  (5)  as  settlement  areas  by  any 
I'^'rsons,  styled  "the  purchasing  body,"  in  areas  not  exceeding  1,000 
acres. 

In  the  rural  division  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years  may  select 
^  private  contract  at  the  price  and  upon  the  terms  set  forth  here- 
under : — 

^e  lot  iA  raral  laods  not  exceeding  320  acres  nor  leas  than  15  acres. 

£  8.   d. 

100  acres  at  208 100  0    0 

Add  i  for  credit  33  6    8 


133    6    a 


Payable  a«  follows  :--  £  a.  d. 

Cash  at  tima  of  purchase    3  6  8 

Firstyear  6  0  0 

^econdyear  6  0  0 

Third  year... 10  0  0 

And  for  every  one  of   the   eleven   suooessive   yean 
to  the  foorteenth  year   inclusive  at  the    rate 

of  £10  per  aDnum 110  0  0 


133    6    8 
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The  same  proportions  are  allowed  for  any  greater  or  smaller  area  than 
100  acres;  but  credit  is  not  given  for  any  sum  less  than  £15.  Additional 
selections  may  be  taken  up,  provided  the  total  area  held  by  one  selector 
does  not  exceed  320  acres.     Selection  by  agent  is  not  allowed. 

Sales  of  Land  on  Credit. 

Any  person  of  the  full  age  of  18  years,  who  has  not  purchased  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  may  select  and  purchase  one  lot  of  rural  land 
of  not  more  than  50  acres  nor  less  than  15  acres;  and  on  payment 
of  a  registration  fee  of  £1  an  authority  is  issued  to  the  selector  to 
enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  land,  which  must  be  done  in 
person  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  issue  of  certificate.  The 
purchase  money,  which  is  calculated  on  the  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre, 
together  with  the  survey  fee,  and  with  one-third  of  the  whole  added 
for  credit,  is  payable  in  fifteen  annual  instalments,  the  first  of  which  is 
due  in  the  fourth  year  of  occupation.  A  condition  of  purchase  is  that 
the  selector  shall  expend  a  sum  equal  to  £1  per  acre  in  effecting 
substantial  improvements  (other  than  buildings)  on  the  land,  or  reside 
habitually  thereon  for  the  full  term  of  eighteen  years,  before  a  grant 
deed  is  issued.  Where  a  purchaser  is  unable  to  pay  the  instalments  a&i 
they  become  due,  they  may  be  deferred  for  any  period  up  to  five  years 
on  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  if  all  other  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled ;  and  the  selector  may  take  possession  of  his  land 
as  soon  as  his  application  has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  and 
the  survey  fee  paid. 

The  conditions  in  connection  with  the  credit  system  are  as  follow  : — 
The  purchaser  must  commence  to  make  improvements  on  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  contract,  and  during  eight  consecutive  yearn 
must  expend  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  acre  per  annum,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture.  Any  surplus  over  28.  6d.  per  acre  spent  in  any  year  may  be 
set  against  a  deficiency  in  another  year,  so  that  £1  per  acre  shall  be 
spent  in  the  course  of  the  eight  years.  In  the  event  of  improvements 
to  the  full  amount  being  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  eight  years, 
the  purchaser  may  pay  off'  any  balance  due,  discount  being  alloived. 
Payment  of  instalments  may  in  certain  cases  be  postponed,  but  under 
such  circumstances  interest  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum.  In  certain  cases  the  time  for  making  the  improvements  may- 
be extended  for  two  years.  Should  an  instalment  not  be  paid  witliin 
sixty  days  after  becoming  due,  the  land  may  be  put  up  to  auction,  the 
defaulter  having  the  pri>'ilege  of  redeeming  his  land  up  to  the  time  of 
sale  by  payment  of  the  amount  due,  with  interest  and  costs.  If  land 
sold  at  auction  by  reason  of  default  should  realise  more  than  the  upset, 
price,  the  excess  is  handed  to  the  defaulter.  Land  purchased  on  credit 
is  not  alienable  until  paid  for,  but  transfers  are  allowed.  For  five  years 
after  alienation  land  is  liable  to  be  resumed  for  mining  purposes,  com- 
pensation  being  paid  to  the  occupier.  All  grant-deeds  contain  a  reserva- 
tion by  the  Crown  of  the  right  to  mine  for  minerals. 
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Second-class  lands  may  be  sold  by  auction  at  the  upset  price  of 
iOs.  per  acre  in  lots  of  30  to  320  acres,  the  latter  being  the  maximum 
quantity  which  any  one  purchaser  can  hold  under  the  Act  on  credit. 
One-half  of  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  expended  in  making  roads. 
Improvements,  other  than  buildings,  to  the  value  of  5s.  per  acre  are  to 
•«  effected  by  the  purchaser,  beginning  at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  contract,  and  to  be  continued  for  the  next  live  years  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  per  acre  per  annum,  the  deed  of  grant  issuing  only  when 
the  amount  c»f  58.  per  acre  has  been  expended.  Non-fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  entails  forfeiture.  Where  the  purchaser  has  fulfilled  the 
v^jnditions,  but  is  unable  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  a  grant 
liiay  issue  for  so  much  as  has  been  paid  for  upon  the  cost  of  survey  being 
defraj-ed.  On  approval  of  the  application  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
payment  of  the  survey  fee,  the  selector  may  at  once  enter  into  possession. 

Third-class  lands  may  be  sold  by  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  not 
i^  than  5s.  per  acre,  and  in  lots  of  not  less  than  60  acres 
Tor  more  than  320  acres.  Within  one  year  from  the  sale  of  the  land, 
the  purchaser  must  begin  to  effect  substantial  improvements  other  than 
baildings  on  the  land,  and  continue  in  each  year  during  the  five  con- 
»«utive  years  thereafter  to  effect  such  substantial  improvements  to 
the  value  of  Is.  for  every  aci'e  of  land  so  purchased. 

Rural  lands  not  alienated  and  not  exempt  from  sale  may  be  sold 
^J  auction.  Town  lands  are  sold  only  in  this  way.  Ton  shillings 
I-er  acre  is  the  lowest  upset  price,  and  agidcultural  lots  must  not 
«xceed  320  acres.  Lands  unsold  by  auction  may  be  disposed  of  by 
contract.  No  private  lands  may  be  sold  by  private  contract  within 
•>  miles  of  Hobart  or  Launceston. 

Mining  Areas, 

Mining  areas  may  be  proclaimed,  within  which  land  may  be  selected 
or  sold  by  auction,  in  lots  varying  with  the  situation — from  1  to  10  acres 
1^  within  a  mile  from  a  town,  and  up  to  100  acres  if  at  a  greater  distance. 
In  such  cases  residence  for  three  years  is  required,  and  in  default  the  land 
w  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Occupation  licenses  are  granted  to  holders 
'>f  miners'  rights  or  residence  licenses  for  cultivation  or  pasture  within 
areas  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  in  lots 
^  not  more  than  20  acres,  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  5s.  per  acre,  on 
*erms  prescribed  by  regulation,  and  an  area  not  exceeding  \  of  an  acre 
^ay  be  sold  by  auction,  the  person  in  occupation  having  a  preferential 
nght  of  private  purchase  at  the  upset  price  fixed  by  the  Land  Com- 
Diissioner.  A  deposit  of  one-sixth  of  the  purchase  money  must  be 
made  on  the  approval  of  thjs  sale,  the  balance  to  )*e  paid  in  eleven  equal 
monthly  instalments. 

lAnd  selected  or  bought  within  a  mining  area  is  open  to  any  person 
^  search  of  gold  or  other  mineral,  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
owner  or  occupier,  to  whom  compensation  must  be  made  for  damage 
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done.  Persons  who  occupy  land  in  a  mining  town,  under  a  basiness 
license,  and  who  have  made  improvements  to  the  value  of  J&50,  may 
purchase  one  quarter  of  an  acre  at  not  less  than  J&IO  nor  more  than 
£50,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  improvements  and  cost  of  survey  and 
deed  fee. 

Residence  licenses  may  be  issued  to  mining  associations  for  a  perio<l 
of  21  years  at  10s.  for  each  year  of  the  term.  The  same  party  may  hold 
two  licenses  if  the  areas  are  5  miles  apart. 

Grazing  LecLaea, 

Grazing  leases  of  unoccupied  country  may  be  offered  at  auction,  but 
siich  runs  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  sold  or  licensed,  or  occupied  for 
other  than  pastoral  purposes.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  tlie  Commissioner, 
and  the  run  is  put  up  to  auction,  the  highest  bidder  receiving  a  lease 
for  fourteen  years.  The  lessee  may  cultivate  such  portion  of  the  land 
as  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  family  and  establishment,  but  not  for  sale 
or  barter  of  produce.  Should  any  poi*tion  of  the  run  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  a  corresponding  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  rent,  which 
is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  A  lease  is  determinable  shonld  the 
rent  not  be  paid  within  one  month  of  becoming  due.  In  the  event  of  the 
land  being  wanted  for  sale  or  any  public  purpose,  six  monthsi*  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  lessee,  who  receives  compensation  for  permanent 
improvements.  Leases  for  not  more  than  fourteen  years  may  be  granted 
for  various  public  purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  wharfs,  docks,  etc. 
Portions  of  a  Crown  reserve  may  also  bo  leased  for  thirty  years  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

New  Zealand, 

The  first  settlements  in  New  Zealand  were  founded  upon  land 
obtained  from  the  various  native  tribes,  and  the  task  of  distinguishing 
between  the  few  honorfide  and  the  numerous  bogus  claims  to  the 
possession  of  land  thus  acquired  was  the  first  difficulty  which  con- 
fronted Captain  Hobson  when,  in  1840,  he  assumed  the  government  of 
the  colony.  Trading  in  land  with  the  natives  had,  from  1815  to 
1840,  attained  such  proportions  that  the  claims  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  covered  45,000,000  acres — ^the  New  Zealand  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  of  South  Australian  fame,  was  the 
managing  director,  claiming  an  estate  of  no  less  than  20,000,000  acres 
in  area.  In  the  year  1840,  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  passed 
a  Bill  empowering  the  Governor  of  that  state  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sioner to  examine  and  report  upon  all  claims  to  grants  of  land  in  New 
Zealand — all  titles,  except  those  allowed  by  Her  Majesty,  being  declared 
null  and  void.  This  Bill,  before  receiving  the  Iloyal  assent,  was 
superseded  by  an  Act  of  the  local  Council,  passed  in  1841,  under 
which  the  remaining  claims  were  settled,  and  new  regulations  were 
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adopted  for  the  future  disposal  of  the  Crown  land&  When,  later  on, 
the  coUmy  became  divided  into  independent  provinces,  each  diBtrict 
had  its  own  regulations,  but  in  1858  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  General 
AsBemfalj  embodying  all  the  regulations  under  which  land  could  be  alien- 
ated or  demised  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  colony.  This  Act  was 
repealed  in  187G,  and  the  enactments  of  1885,  1887,  and  1888  which 
followed  have  been  superseded  by  the  Lands  Act  of  1892  and  its 
Amending  Acts  of  1893,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1899,  under  which  the 
Crown  lands  are  now  adminbtered.  For' convenience  the  colony  is 
divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each  being  under  the  direction  of  a  local 
Commisaiaaer  and  a  Land  Board 

Classification  of  Lands. 

Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 1.  Town  and  village 
lands,  the  upset  prices  of  which  are  respectively  not  less  than  X20 
uid  £3  per  acre ;  such  lands  are  sold  by  anction.  2.  Suburban  lands, 
being  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  any  town  lands,  the  upset  price  of  which 
may  not  be  less  than  £2  per  acre  ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  by  auctiim. 
3.  Rural  lands,  being  lands  not  reserved  for  towns  and  villages, 
classified  into  first  and  second  class  lands,  which  may  be  disposed  of 
ii  not  less  than  £\  per  acre  for  first-class,  and  5s.  an  acre  for  second- 
class  lands ;  such  lands  may  be  either  sold  by  auction  after  survey,  if 
of  special  value,  as  those  covered  with  valuable  timber,  eta,  or  be 
declared  open  for  application  as  hereafter  described.  Pastoral  lands 
are  included  within  the  term  "rural  lands,"  and  are  disposed  of  by 
lease.  No  person  can  select  more  than  640  acres  of  first-class  or  2,000 
acres  of  second-class  land,  inclusive  of  any  land  already  held  ;  but  this 
proviso  does  not  apply  to  pastoral  land. 

Mode  of  Alienation. 

Crown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows  : — (1)  At  auction,  after 
survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  the  balance,  with  the  Crown  grant  fee,  within  thirty  days ; 
and  (2)  by  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  open  to 
election,  in  which  case  the  applicant  must  fill  up  a  form  and  make  the 
declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particular  system  under  which 
he  wishes  to  select. 

After  lands  have  been  notified  as  open  under  the  optional  system 
they  may  be  selected  for  cash,  on  condition  that  first-class  lands  shall 
viihin  seven  years  be  improved  to  the  amount  of  £1  per  acre,  and 
^nd-class  lands  to  the  amount  of  lOs.  per  acre.  One-fifth  of  the  price 
is  payable  at  the  time  of  application,  if  the  land  is  surveyed,  and  the 
balance  within  thirty  days,  if  the  land  is  surveyed ;  or  if  the  land  is 
unsnrveycd,  the  survey-fee,  which  goes  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  and  the  balance  within  thirty  days  of  notice  that  survey  is  com- 
pleted.   A  certificate  of  occupation  issues  to  the  purchaser  on  the  final 
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payment  being  made,  and  is  exchanged  for  a  Crown  grant  so  soon  as 
the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  improvements  have  been  completed. 

After  notification,  lands  may  be  selected  for  occupation,  with  right 
of  purchase,  under  a  license  for  twenty-five  years.  At  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  first  ten  years,  and  after  having  resided  on  the  land 
and  made  the  improvements  hereafter  described,  the  licensee  can,  on 
payment  of  the  upset  price,  acquire  the  freehold.  If  not  purchased 
after  the  first  ten  and  before  the  expiry  of  the  twenty-five  years  of 
the  term,  the  license  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity.  The 
rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land.  A  half-year's  rent 
must  be  deposited  with  the  application,  if  for  surveyed  land,  and  this 
sum  I'epresents  the  six  months'  rent  due  in  advance  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  or  July  following  the  selection.  If  the  land  is  unsurveyed,  the 
cost  of  survey  is  to  be  deposited,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector  as  so 
much  rent  paid  in  advance,  counted  from  the  Ist  day  of  January  or  July 
following  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  completion  of  survey.  Besidence  on 
and  improvement  of  the  land  are  compulsory,  as  hereafter  described. 
Land  held  on  deferred  payment  may  be  mortgaged  under  the  Grovem- 
ment  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894. 

Perpetiud  Leases. 

Lands  notified  under  the  optional  system  may  be  selected  on  a  lease 
for  999  years  (or  in  perpetuity),  subject  to  the  undemoted  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements.  The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price 
of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  surveyed  lands,  the  application  must  be 
accompanied  by  half  a  year's  rent,  which  represents  that  due  on  the  Ist 
day  of  January  or  July  following  the  date  of  selection.  In  the  case  of 
unsurveyed  lands,  the  cost  of  survey  must  be  deposited,  and  is  credited 
to  the  selector  as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance,  dating  from  the  1st  day 
of  January  or  July  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  completion  of  survey. 
Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as  tenants  in 
common  under  either  of  the  two  last-named  tenures.  Grown  lands 
may  be  leased  to  any  society  for  the  establishment  of  industrial,  rescue, 
or  reformatory  homes,  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  with  perpetual 
right  of  renewal  at  an  annual  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Minister  may  deem  fit  to  prescribe.  In 
the  event  of  default,  the  land,  with  any  improvements  thereon,  reverts 
to  the  Crown. 

Conditions  of  Tenure. 

Under  all  systems — excepting  cash  purchases  or  pastoral  and  small 
grazing-run  leases — residence  and  improvements  are  the  same.  Residence 
is  compulsory  (with  a  fiew  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  Act),  and  must 
commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands  within  four  years,  and  on  open  or 
partly  open  lands  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  selection.  On  lands 
occupied  with  a  right  of  purchase,  residence  must  be  continuous  for  six 
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vean  in  the  case  of  bosh  or  swamp  lands,  and  for  seven  years  in  the 
case  of  open  or  partly  open  lands ;  on  lease- in-perpetuity  lands  it  must 
be  oontinaons  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  Board  has  power  to 
dispense  with  residence  in  certain  cases,  such  as  where  the  selector 
resides  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a  yonth  or  an  unmarried  woman  living 
▼ith  his  or  her  parents.  The  term  "  residence"  includes  the  erection  of 
ft  habitable  house  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board. 

Improvements  are  the  same  for  all  classes  of  land — excepting  cash 
purchases  or  pastoral  and  small  grazing-run  leases — and  are  as  follow  : — 
Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  license  or  lease  the  land  must 
be  improved  to  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  its  value ;  within 
two  years,  to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent. ;  within  six  years, 
to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all 
vithin  the  six  years ;  and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  must  be 
farther  improved  to  the  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first-class  land,  and 
for  second-class  to  an  amount,  equal  to  the  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not 
more  than  10s.  an  acre.  Improvements  comprise  the  reclamation  of 
svamps,  the  clearing  of  bush,  cultivation,  the  planting  of  trees,  the 
making  of  hedges,  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  fencing,  draining,  the 
making  of  roads,  wells,  water-tanks,  water-races,  sheep-dips,  embank- 
ments or  protective  works,  or  the  effecting  of  any  improvement  in  the 
character  or  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  erection  of  any  building,  etc. ; 
<uid  cultivation  includes  the  clearing  of  land  for  crop[)ing,  or  clearing 
*nd  ploaghing  for  laying  down  artificial  grasses,  etc. 

Under  the  existing  regulations,  any  group  of  persons  numbering  not  less 
than  twelve  may  apply  for  a  block  of  land  of  not  less  than  1,000  acres 
nor  more  than  11,000  acres  in  extent;  but  the  number  of  members  must 
be  sQch  that  there  shall  be  one  for  every  200  acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one 
may  hold  more  than  320  acres,  except  of  swamp  lands,  of  which  the  area 
Qiay  be  500  acres.  The  price  of  lands  within  a  special  settlement  is  fixed 
by  special  valuation,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  10s.  an  acre.  The  rental 
may  not  be  less  than  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  ;  the 
tenure  is  lease  in  perpetuity.  Besidence,  occupation,  and  improvements 
are  generally  the  same  as  already  described,  and  applications  have  to  be 
roade  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Improved  Farm  Settlements, 

Special  regulations  are  in  force  for  this  class  of  settlement,  and  those 
^'ho  form  settlements  are  selected  from  the  applicants  by  the  Conmiis- 
sioner,  preference  being  given  to  married  men.  The  area  of  the  farms 
n»y  vary  from  10  to  200  acres,  according  to  locality,  and  no  settler  can 
"elect  more  than  one  farm.  The  land  is  leased  for  999  years  at  a  rental 
^  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value,  to  which  is  added  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  advanced  by  Government  for  clearing,  grassing,  etc.  Residence 
w  the  first  ten  years  is  compulsory,  and  the  improvements  to  be  effected 
are  similar  to  those  on  perpetual  leases. 
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Village  Settlements, 

Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Governor,  but  the  main  features  are  as  follow: — 
Such  settlements  may  be  divided  into — (1)  Village  allotments  not 
exceeding  1  acre  eacli,  which  are  disposed  of  either  at  auction  or  upon 
application  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the  cash  price 
being  not  less  than  £3  per  allotment ;  and  (2)  homestead  allotments  not 
exceeding  100  acres  each,  which  are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per-cent. 
rental  on  a  capital  value  of  not  less  than  lOs.  per  acre.  Where  a  village- 
settlement  selector  has  taken  up  less  than  the  maximum  area  pre3cribe<I, 
he  may  obtain  an  additional  area  in  certain  cases  without  competition 
on  the  same  tenure  and  terms  as  the  original  holding.  Residence, 
improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as  already  described.  The 
leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to  be  seized  or  sold  for  debt  or  bank- 
ruptcy. Tlie  Governor  is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance  small 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  profitably  occupy  their 
allotments. 

Grazing  Areas, 

Small  grazing  runs  are  divided  into  two  classes :  first-class,  in  which 
they  cannot  exceed  5,000  acres;  and  second-olass,  in  which  they 
cannot  exceed  20,000  acres  in  area.  These  runs  are  leased  for 
terms  of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  term,  at 
a  rent  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  but  such 
capital  value  cannot  be  less  than  5s.  per  acre.  The  runs  ai-e 
declared  open  for  selection,  and  applications  and  declarations  on  the 
forms  provided  have  to  be  filled  in  and  left  at  the  Lands  Office, 
together  with  a  deposit  of  six  months'  rent,  representing  that  due 
on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following  selection.  A  selector 
may  not  hold  more,  than  one  small  grazing  run,  nor  may  he  hold 
any  freehold  or  leasehold  land  of  any  kind  whatsoever  over  1,000 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  area  for  which  he  applies  under  this  system. 
The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights  and  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  any  part  of  tbe  run,  and  to  the  reservation  of  150 
acres  around  his  homestead  through  which  no  road  may  be  taken ;  but 
the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  laws.  Residence  is  compulsory  on 
bush  or  swamp  land  within  three  years,  and  on  open  land  within  one 
year ;  and  it  must  be  continuous  to  the  end  of  the  term,  though  this 
latter  condition  may  in  certain  cases  be  relaxed.  Improvements  are 
necessary  as  follow : — Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one  year's 
rent ;  within  the  second  year,  to  the  amount  of  another  year's  rent ; 
and  within  the  next  four  years,  to  the  value  of  two  years'  rent ; — ^making 
a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  rental  to  be  spent  on  the  run  in  six  years. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  first-class  run  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of 
lOs.  an  acre,  and  a  second-class  run  to  an  amount  of  5&,  if  tbe  land  be 
under  bush.  After  three  years'  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the 
run  may  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  selector's  family  who 
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are  of  the  age  of  17  years  and  upwards,  and  new  leases  may  be  issued 
to  them  on  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
ifflprovemenis  contained  in  the  ori^nal  lease. 

Piuioral  Leases, 

Purely  pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years;  but,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  run  can 
be  of  a  carrying  capacity  greater  than  20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  Runa 
are  dassifi^  from  time  to  time  into  those  which  are  suitable  for  carrying 
more  than  5,000  sheep  (let  as  above),  and  into  pastoral-agricultural 
country,  which  may  either  be  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generally  for  short 
terms,  or  be  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  form.  Leases  of  pastoral- 
agricultural  lands  may  be  resumed  without  compensation  at  any  time 
after  twelve  months'  notice  has  been  given.  No  one  can  hold  more  than 
one  ran  unless  it  possesses  a  smaller  carrying  capacity  than  10,000  sheep 
or  2,000  cattle,  in  which  case  the  lessee  may  hold  additional  country  up 
to  that  limitw  Runs  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  half 
a  year's  rent  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  representing  that 
•iae  in  advance  on  the  1st  March  or  September  following ;  and  the  pur- 
diaser  has  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  the  Act.  All  leases 
begin  on  the  1st  March ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  the  grazing 
rights,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  minerals.  A  lease  terminates 
over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be  leased  for  another  purpose,  pur- 
chased, or  reserved.  The  tenant  must  prevent  the  burning  of  timber 
or  bash,  and  the  growth  of  gorse,  broom  or  sweet-briar,  and 
destroy  the  rabbits  on  his  run.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Boards 
the  interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power 
qI  sale  under  a  mortgage  must  be  exercised  within  two  years.  In 
case  it  is  determined  again  to  lease  any  run,  it  must  be  offered  at 
aoction  twelve  months  before  expiry  of  the  term,  and  if,  on  leasing,  it 
is  purchased  by  some  person  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation 
for  improvements,  to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  must  be  paid  by  the 
uuxM&ing  tenant,  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual 
rent,  except  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit-proof  fence,  which  is  valued 
separately.  Runs  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Land 
Board.  Where  a  lessee  seeks  relief,  and  the  application  is  favourably 
reported  or  by  the  Board,  the  whole  or  part  of  one  year's  rent  payable 
or  paid  may  be  remitted  or  refunded,  or  the  lease  may  be  extended,  or 
a  new  lease  or  license  issued  in  lieu  thereof.  The  Minister  may  also 
postpone  payment  of  rent  or  sheep  rate  where  a  tenant  has  applied  or 
signified  his  intention  of  applying  for  relief. 

Acquisition  o/Land  for  SettleTnetU. 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  settlement  is  vested  in  a  Board  styled  the  Board  of  Land  Purchase 
ConnniBsioners,  and  consisting  of  the  Surveyor-General,  the  Commis- 
*wner  of  Taxes,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  any  district 
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in  which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire  land,  the  Land  Porchase  Inspector, 
and  a  member  of  the  Land  Board  of  the  district.  The  duties  devoh^ing 
upon  the  Board  are  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any  lands  proposed  to  be 
acquired,  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  as  to  theii*  character  and  suitable- 
ness for  settlement,  and  as  to  the  demand  for  settlement  in  the  locality. 
Land  may  be  compulsorily  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Tlie  rent 
of  land  acquired  and  disposed  of  under  the  Act  is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  the  capital  value  is  to  be  fixed  at 
a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  original  acquisition,  together 
with  the  cost  of  survey,  subdivision,  and  making  due  provision  for  roads. 
Where  land  acquired  contains  a  homestead,  a  lease  in  perpetuity  of  the 
homestead  and  land  surrounding  it,  not  exceeding  640  acres,  may  be 
granted  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  acquired,  on  conditions  pre- 
sciibed,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
land,  such  capital  value  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  set  forth  above. 
A  large  area,  principally  in  the  North  Island,  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  race,  and  this  land  may  be  acqiured  for  settlement  after  a 
report  upon  its  character,  suitableness  for  settlement,  and  value,  has 
been  made  by  a  Board  specifically  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  noti- 
fication, the  land  becomes  Crown  land,  subject  to  trust  for  native  owners. 


Australasian  Settlement. 

The  particulars  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  will  have  made  the 
fact  abundantly  clear  that  the  main  object  of  the  land  legislation, 
however  variously  expressed,  has  been  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the 
public  estate  by  an  industrious  class,  who,  confining  their  efforts  to  areas 
of  moderate  extent,  would  thoroughly  develop  the  resources  of  the 
land ;  but  where  the  character  of  the  country  does  not  favour  agricul- 
tural occupation  or  mixed  farming,  the  laws  contemplated  that  the 
State  lands  should  be  leased  in  blocks  of  considerable  size  for  pastoral 
occupation,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  this  form  of  settlement  vast 
tracts  which,  when  first  opened  up,  seemed  ill-adapted  even  for  the 
sustenance  of  live-stock,  might  ultimately  be  made  available  for  indus- 
trial settlement.  To  how  small  an  extent  the  expi^ss  determination  of 
the  legislators  to  settle  an  industrious  peasantry  on  the  soil  was  accom- 
plished will  presently  be  illustrated  from  the  records  of  several  of 
the  provinces;  but  in  regard  to  pastoral  settlement  the  purpose  was 
fully  achieved — large  areas,  which  were  pronounced  even  by  experienced 
explorers  to  be  uninhabitable  wilds,  have  since  been  occupied  by  thriving 
fiocks,  and  every  year  sees  the  great  Australian  desert  of  the  early 
explorers  receding  step  by  step.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area 
of  land  alienated  by  each  province,  the  area  leased,  and  the  area  neither 
alienated  nor  leased  at  the  close  of  190L  The  term  "  alienated  "  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  that  the  figures  include  lands  granted 
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TTitboat  purchase.     The  area  so  disposed  of  has  not  been  inconsiderable 
in  several  provinces : — 


State.                   1           Area. 

1 

Area  alienated 
or  in  process 
of  alienation. 

Area  leased. 

Area  neither 

alienated 

nor  leased. 

Xew  Sooth  Wales  

Victoria 

acres. 
198,848,000 

66,245,760 
427,^8.080 

acres. 
48,003,867 
23,770,619 
16,-325,132 
14,181,108 
6,816,334 
4,893,961 

acres.               acres. 
126,938,678          23,905,465 
17,161,359          16,313,882 

Qaeenaland   

279,986,645        131,526,303 

Sooth  AnBtralia    

578,361,600 

624,588,800 

16,778,000 

191,652,174        372.628.318 

Western  AnstraUa  

TanmniA  

97,455,927 
1,470,621 

620,316,539 
10,413,418 

1,074,103,925 
26.974.984 

1,101,078,909 

Commonwealth    ... 
New  Zealand    

1,902,660,240 
66,861,440 

11.3,990,911 
23,969,677 

714,665,404 
15.916.779 

AnfltralaAia    1,969,521,680 

137,960,588 

730,482,183 

The  proportions  which  these  figures  bear  to  the  total  atea  of  each 
pronnce  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 

Area  alienated 
or  in  process 
of  alienation. 

Area  leased. 

Area  neither 

olienabed 

nor  leasM. 

New  South  Wales 

per  cent. 

2415 

42-26 

3-82 

2-45 

1-09 

per  cent. 
63-83 
30-51 
65-44 
.3312 
15-60 
8-76 

per  cent. 
12-02 

Victoria   

27-23 

Qneensland  ,.......,. 

30-74 

^mth  Australia 

64-43 

Western  Australia 

83*31 

Tasmania 

29-17 

62  07 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

5-99 
.35-85 

37-55 
2381 

56-46 
40-34 

Auvtrn-lasia  .....,,..-, 

7  00 

.37  09               .'vitii 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  disclose  many  grounds  for  congratula- 
tion. Of  1,902  million  acres  which  comprise  the  area  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 829  millions,  or  43-54  per  cent.,  are  under  occupation  for  produc- 
'ive  purposes,  and  of  an  extent  of  1,969  millions,  the  area  of  Australasia, 
no  less  than  868  millions,  or  44-09  per  cent.,  are  similarly  occupied, 
Mid  there  is  every  probability  that  this  area  will  be  greatly  added  to  in 
tbe  near  future.  New  South  Wales  shows  the  least  area  returning  no 
revenue,  for  out  of  nearly  200  million  acres  only  24  million  remain 
^inoccupied,  and  much  of  this  is  represented  by  lands  which  the  State 
Has  reserved  from  occupation,  and  which  are  used  for  travelling  stock  or 
for  various  public  purposes,  including  lands  reserved  for  future  settle- 
ment along  the  track  of  the  great  trunk  line  of  railways.  The  state 
of  Tasmania  has  62  per  cent,  of  its  are^  unoccupied,  the  western  part 
of  the  island  being  so  rugged  as  to  forbid  settlement.  Settlement  in 
Western  Australia  is  only  in  its  initial  stage  ;  much  of  the  area  of  the 
HUte  is  practically  unknown,  and  a  large  part  of  what  is  known  ia 
thought  to  be   little  worth   settlement.      Much  the  same  thing  waa 
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cmifidently  predicted  of  western  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
though,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  the  forebodings  were  nntme.  In 
South  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory,  only  35*67  per  cent, 
is  in  occupation.  New  Zealand,  favoured  also  witli  a  beneficent  climate, 
has  nearly  half  its  area  not  utilised — a  circumstance  entirely  due  to  the 
mountainous  character  of  its  territory. 

The  practice  of  sales  by  auction  without  conditions  of  settlement  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  land  legislation  which  prevailed  in 
most  of  the  provinces ;  but  this  ready  means  of  raising  revenue  offered 
the  temptation  to  the  Governments,  where  land  was  freely  saleable,  to 
obtain  revenue  in  an  easy  fashion.  The  result  of  the  system  was  not 
long  in  making  itself  felt,  for  pastoralists  and  othera  desirous  of 
aocumulatiDg  large  estates  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  sales, 
and  of  the  ready  manner  in  which  transfers  of  land  conditionally 
purchased  could  be  made,  to  acquire  large  holdings,  and  in  this  manner 
the  obvious  intentions  of  the  Lands  Acts  were  defeated.  Notwithstand- 
ing failures  in  this  respect,  the  Acts  have  otherwise  been  successful,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  table,  as  well  as  from  other  pages  in  this 
volume.  It  is  unfortunate  that  detailed  information  regarding  settle- 
ment can  only  be  given  for  three  of  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth, 
viz.,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  for 
New  Zealand,  and  that  in  respect  of  Western  Australia  the  information 
is  deficient  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  holdings.  The  figures  given  for 
AVestern  Australia  in  the  table  refer  to  the  year  1900,  for  South 
Australia  to  the  Census  year  of  1891,  and  New  South  Wales  and  New- 
Zealand  to  the  year  1901  : — 


Size  of  Holdings. 


New  South  Wales.  '    South  Australia. 


Number' 
of 


Area  of 


Western 
Australia. 


Number 
of 


HoldinifB.'  Holdings.  Holdings. 


Area  of 
Holdingi. 


Number 

of 
Hidings. 


New  Zealand. 


Number 

of 
OokUngs 


Area  of 
Holding*. 


1  to      100  acres 

101  to   1,000  acres 

1,001  to   5,000  acres 

6,001  to  20,000  acres 

t!0,001  acres  and  upwards.. 


Total. 


acres. 

acr^ 

87,W8 

1.173,837 

ftS04 

188,443 

1.926 

86,478 

86,062 

0,400,726 

10,616 

4,711,000 

8,019 

28,755 

4,684 

0,218.413 

2,304 

4,623,987 

607 

2,854 

988  '  »,240,779 

481 

4.787,268 

HI 

627 

857  jl7,476,070 

68 

1,074,996 

86 

868 

70,829 

46,617,825 

20,355 

16,230,688 

6,600 

68,982 

acres. 
960,46! 

7,787,060 

5.849,51ft 

6,811,728 

15,150.133 

35.607,880 


Out  of  the  46,617,825  acres  set  down  to  New  South  Wales  in  the 
foregoing,  42,598,221  acres  are  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  owners, 
and  4,019,604  acres  are  held  under  rent.  In  New  Zealand  the  pro- 
|N>rtion  was  not  stated  at  the  last  Census.  In  South  Australia  only 
5,510,289  acres  are  occupied  by  the  owners,  while  10,720,399  acres, 
or  66  per  cent.,  are  rented.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  table 
is  that  in  New  South  Wales  about  one  half  the  alienated  land  is  owned 
hj  703  persons  or  institutions,  in  South  Australia  by  1,283,  and  in  New 
Zealand  by  less  than  500. 
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Municipal  Institutions. 

ONLY  of  recent  years  has  the  question  of  Local  Government  received 
the  attention  which  its  importance  demands,  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  have  adopted  general  systems  being  Victoria, 
Queensland,  Bouth  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  New  Zealand,  however,  ) 
luis  also  for  a  number  of  years  been  divided  into  districts  with  local 
govennng  powers.  It  will  be  noted,  from  the  information  given  in  the  * 
following  pages,  that  the  Acts  controlling  Local  Government  vary 
oonsiderably,  estpecially  as  regards  the  election  of  representatives  and 
presiding  officers,  method  of  valuation,  and  rating  powers ;  and  the 
particalars  available  in  regard  to  each  State  ai'e  not  sufficiently 
<;xhaustive  to  admit  of  the  making  of  any  effective  comparison  between 
the  systems  of  the  different  provinces. 

The  first  portion  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  local 
liodies  operating  under  the  various  Municipal  Acts,  while  the  particu- 
lars relating  to  Boards  and  Trusts,  for  the  establishment  and  control  of 
vbich  qpecial  Acts  have  in  most  cases  been  passed,  will  be  found  in  the 
second  part. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  first  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Local  Council  in 
this  State  was  passed  in  1842,  when  the  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated. 
In  1867,  the  Municipalities  Act  became  law,  but  as  that  Act  left  it 
optional  for  any  district  to  become  constituted  as  a  municipality,  only 
«  small  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  incorporated. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  Acts,  the  aldermen  were  elected 
fcy  the  rat^)ayers  (except  in  the  City  of  Sydney,  where  both  owners  and 
occapiers  voted),  and  the  mayors  were  chosen  by  the  aldermen.  By 
legislation  enacted  in  1900  the  franchise  was  extended  to  tenants 
«nd  lodgers  in  the  city  of  Sydney,  and  a  similar  extension  is  proposed 
in  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867. 

The  legislation  of  1900  and  1901  relating  to  municipal  matters  con- 
sisted of  two  important  measures,  viz.,  the  Sydney  Corporation  Amend- 
ing Act  and  the  Municipalities  Amendment  Bill  Under  the  provisions 
<^  the  first-mentioned  Act,  the  City  of  Sydney  is  divided  into  twelve 
^nds,  eadi  returning  two  aldormen,  instead  fk  into  eight  wards,  each 
■"^neseatod  by  three  aldermen,  as  heretofore.     The  mayor  is  still  to  be 
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elected  by  the  aldermen,  as  the  proposal  to  provide  for  his  election  by 
the  citizens  was  not  carried.  Other  important  amendments  are  those 
providing  (1)  for  the  abolition  of  auditors  elected  by  citizens,  with  the 
substitution  of  Government  inspectors  to  audit  the  accounts ;  and  (2)  for 
the  resumption  of  land  for  the  opening  or  enUrging  of  streets  or  public 
places.  The  rating  powers  have  not  been  altered,  the  general  rate 
remaining  at  not  more  than  2s.  in  the  £  of  the  annual  value,  but 
lighting  and  other  special  rates  may  also  be  imposed,  if  necessary. 

The  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  provided  that  the  general  rate 
should  not  exceed  Is.  in  the  £  of  the  annual  value,  but  that  special 
rates  could  be  levied,  so  long  as  the  general  and  special  rates  together 
did  not  come  to  more  than  28.  in  the  £.  A  further  charge,  limited  to 
6d.  in  the  £,  could  be  made  for  street- watering,  and  an  additional 
rate  for  water  supply,  where  necessary,  the  amount  not  to  exceed 
Is.  in  the  £,  The  amending  Bill  proposes  to  give  power  to  the 
councils  to  increase  the  general  rate  to  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  in  the  J&  of 
the  annual  value  if  necessary,  but  the  special  rates  still  remain  as. 
quoted  in  the  original  Act.  A  most  important  alteration  in  the 
principles  of  municipal  taxation  is  the  authority  to  be  conferred  on  the 
municipalities  to  levy  their  rates  on  the  unimproved  capital  value  of 
the  land  instead  of  on  the  annual  value  of  all  property,  provided  that 
the  ratepayers  agree  to  the  alteration  by  a  special  vote.  The  assessment 
of  the  unimproved  value  must  not  exceed  2d.  in  the  £  of  the  assessed 
capital  value.  The  Bill  referred  to  has  not  yet  been  passed  into  la'w^ 
but  was  before  Parliament  when  this  volume  went  to  press. 

New  South  "Wales,  as  already  indicated,  is  the  most  backward  of  tHe 
states  in  regard  to  local  governmment.     The  piinciple  of  self -government, 
is  on  all  sides  recognised  as  a  sound  one,  and  various  measures  to  secure  itn 
application  have  from  time  to  time  been  placed  before  Parliament^  bixt. 
so  far  the  Legislature  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  effect  to  the  manifest 
wishes  of  the  constituencies.     The  total  area  incorporated  at  the  close 
of  the  municipal    year  1900  was    only  2,849   square  miles,   so    tlia.t. 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  area  still  remains  under  the  control  of  tJie 
central  government  in  New  South  Wales.     For  this  some  justificat.ioTi 
is  claimed  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  territory  and  the  sparseness 
of  the  population  residing  in  the  unincoi'porated  areas ;  but  this  is  harxil  v 
tenable,  seeing  that  both  these  conditions  exist  to  a  greater  degree    iix 
Queensland,  where  the  whole  territory  is  under  local  government.      The 
total  area  still  unincorporated  in  New  South  Wales  amounts  to  307,  Bo  1 
square  miles. 

The  total  capital  value  of  all  property  in  municipalities  is  returned  &ss: 
£124,546,200,  and  the  annual  value  as  £7,905,760,  so  that  the  aaxi\jia.i 
return  from  property  is  about  6 '35  per  cent. 

Taking  the  municipalities  as  a  whole,  the  following  particular-B  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  municipalities,  the  area  incorporated,  an<l  t.h« 
annual  and  capital  values  of  property  assessed  for  municipal  pur^K^^^^ 
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vill  not  be  without  interest.     The  figures  i-elate  to  all  municipalities, 
and  cover  eleven  years  : — 


Year. 

No.  of 
Manidpalitios. 

Area 
Inoorponted. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

acres. 

£ 

£ 

1890 

158 

1,527,772 

7,792,350 

127,212,046 

1891 

165 

1,564,406 

8,356,803 

134.009,758 

1892 

168 

1,637,046 

8,697,503 

144,277,400 

1893 

171 

1,660,675 

8,929.475 

150,938,000 

1894 

175 

1,683,990 

8,460,674 

151.226,000 

1895 

182 

1,754,941 

7,895,645 

136,202,100 

1896 

183 

1,767.079 

7,603,735 

127.499.700 

1897 

183 

1,767,749 

7,430,120 

122,787,000 

1898 

184 

1,768,500 

7,379,350 

120,625,600 

1899 

184 

1,768,500 

7,412,100 

121,213,800 

1900 

190 

1.823,622 

7,905,760 

124,546,200 

The  annual  and  capital  values  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  since  1891  ai-e 
shown  below: — 


Year. 

Sydney  and  Saburbe. 

Year. 

Sydnej  and  Suburbs. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

Annual  Value.       Capital  Value. 

1              ^ 
1S91            5,851,589 

1892  6,013,697 

1893  6,067,882 

1894  5,686,197 

1895  5,352,920 

1896  5,141,990 

£ 
99,224,810 
106,891.100 
110,061,000 
108,951,000  1 
96,692,200  , 
91,427,100 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

£ 
5,022,910 
4,965,400 
4,995,200 
5,069,630 
5,188.700 

£ 
88,464,400 
86,927,600 
87,464,000 
88,116,600 
90,060,600 

A  reference  to  these  figures  will  show  the  depreciation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  real  estate  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  year  1 900  shows  an  increase  compai'ed 
with  the  previous  year;  while  the  annual  value  for  1901  exceeds  that 
''f  any  previous  year  since  1895,  and  the  capital  value  is  higher  than 
m  any  year  since  1896. 

The  values  of  five  of  the  principal  towns  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
table,  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1891  are  shown.  With  regard  to  Broken  Hill,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  mines  were  not  fully  developed  in  1891,  an<l 
although  the  capital  value  in  1899  had  increased  by  about  £364,000, 
the  values  in  the  years  1894  and  1895  were  stated  to  be  £2,952,000, 
and  £2,862,000  respectively,  but  for  1897  the  figures  declined  to 
£1,232,600,  which  was  practically  the  value  in  1899.  The  annual 
and  capital  values  shown  for  1900  include  the  assessments  on  the 
output  of  the   silver  mines,  but  the  mining  companies  successfully 
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appealed  against  the  rating  of  their  products.  The  annual  and  capital 
values  of  the  dwellings  and  shops  for  1900  would  be  about  £158,000 
and  £872,000  respectively  :— 


Town. 


1801. 


Annual  Value. 


Ci^iital  Value. 


190a 


Annual  Value.    Capital  Value. 


Bathurst 

Broken  Hill    

Ooulburn 

Newcastle  and  suburbs    ... 
Parramatta 


£ 

69,426 
136,217 

88,200 
411,028 

83,986 


£ 

735,710 

865,580 

930,000 

5,525.500 

1,692,000 


£ 

54,465 
562,290 

61,510 
326,005 

62,270 


£ 

931,000 
3,103,900 

945,400 
5,176,700 
1,245,300 


The  revenues  of  municipalities  are  derived  chiefly  from  rates,  but 
under  the  Act  of  1867  the  Government  allows  an  endowment  for  the 
first  fifteen  years  following  incorporation,  the  scale  being  £  for  £  of 
general  rates  received  during  the  first  ^\e  years,  10s.  per  £  during 
the  next  five  years,  and  5s.  per  £  for  the  remaining  period.  The 
Government  also  contributes  grants  in  aid  of  roads  and  other  work.s, 
and  occasionally  a  special  endowment  is  given.  Bates  are  levied  on 
nine-tenths  of  the  annual  value  of  improved  property,  and  on  5  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  land,  except  in  the  City  of 
Sydney,  where  the  maximum  percentage  on  unimproved  is  6  per  cent. 
The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  during  1900,  the  Government 
endowments  and  grants  being  specified  : — 

Total  receipts —  £ 

(rovernment 44,882 

Rates    471,415 

Other  Revenue   262,974 

Total 779,271 

Heceipts  per  inhabitant  in  incorporated  area —  £    a.   d. 

(rovernment., 0    10 

Rates 0  11     0 

Other  Bevenne   , 0    6     1 

Total   0  18     1 

The  burthen  of  rates  is,  therefore.  Is.  2^d.  per  £  of  annual  improvetl 
value,  and  about  2d.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  capital  value. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  £836,601, 
distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Public  works,  aervioes,  and  improvements 472, 5S8 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts  188,789 

Repavments  of  loans 96,634 

Balanes  and  office  expenses    73,723 

Payments  to  sinking  funds 13,558 

Other  expenditure    41,8&4 

£836,601 
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The  {H^poriion  of  the  expenditure  incuiTed  for  salaries  and  office 
expenses  was  6*81  per  cent.,  and  for  interecrt^  on  loans  and  overdrafts  it 
VM  aboat  \^\  per  cent.,  wiiile  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable  on 
the  liabilities  was  4-'69  per  o^it. 

The  amount  of  loans  and  secured  overdrafts  outstanding  on  the  5th 
Febniary,  1900,  was  £2,730,934,  of  which  £1,344,004  was  due  to 
inTestors  in  London,  principally  by  the  city  of  Sydney,  while  of  the 
J>alance,  £18,849  was  floated  in  Victoria,  and  £1,368,081  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  unsecured  overdrafts  amounted  to  £229,843,  so  that  the 
total  liability  on  which  interest  was  payable  was  £2,960,777.  The 
interest  charged  ranged  from  3^  to  8  per  cent,  for  the  secured  loans,  and 
from  4  to  8  J  per  cent,  on  the  unsecured  overdrafts.  Against  the  total 
liabiKty,  sinking  funds  have  been  established,  the  total  amount  at  the 
credit  of  such  funds  being  £322,059. 


Victoria. 

In  Victoria  a  comprehensive  system  of  local  government  has  been  in 
force  for  many  years.  In  1842  the  Act  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
8outh  Wales,  which  incorporated  Sydney,  also  constituted  Melbourne 
a  manicipality,  and  in  1874  the  general  system  was  inaugurated. 
Under  this  system  the  State  is  divided  into  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
and  shires,  and  the  total  area  under  local  control  is  87,322  square  miles, 
only  562  square  miles  remaining  unincorporated. 

The  councillors  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  mayors  of  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs,  or  presidents  of  shire  councils,  are  elected  by  the 
councillors.  A  general  rate  of  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  or  less  than  6d. 
in  the  £  of  the  annual  value  may  be  imposed,  but  special  rates  may  be 
levied,  provided  that  general  and  special  rates  together  do  not  exceed 
25.  6d.  in  the  £.  A  further  special  rate,  limited  to  6d.,  may  also  be 
charged  for  works  in  particular  parts  of  any  district. 

The  number  of  municipalities  with  the  annual  and  capital  values  of 
property  assessed  for  local  purposes  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1 900, 
were  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

No.  of 
"Manidpallttes. 

AniiiuJ  Value. 

Capitol  Value. 

£ 

£ 

1891 

197 

13,265,543 

194,313,646 

1892 

198 

13,733,770 

203,351,360^ 

1893 

201 

13.605,990 

197,366,940 

1894 

203 

12,779,600 

189,461,.S50 

1895 

207 

11,676,070 

174,984,851 

1806 

206 

10,641,200 

167,197,780 

1897 

206 

io,398,eee 

168,427,700 

1898 

208 

10,345,535 

171,253,984 

1899 

208 

10,152,500 

168,611,906 

1900 

208 

10,283,500 

169,911,900 

4B4 
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The  total  capital  value  of  property  assessed  for  municipal  purposes  in 
1900  was  £169,911,900,  while  the  annual  \-alue  was  £10,283,500,  the 
figures  for  Melbourne  and  suburbs  being  £60,265,735  and  £4,042,497 
respectively.  The  values  for  the  metropolitan  disti-ict  since  1891  an* 
given  below,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  great  has  been  the  decrease 
during  the  period  under  review,  though  the  annual  value  for  1900 
shows  a  small  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  capital 
value  for  the  last  year  is  the  lowest  for  the  decade : — 


v^^» 

Melbourne  and  Suburbs. 

Year. 

Melbourne  and  Suburbs. 

tear. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

6,533,717 

87,939,287 

1896 

4,299,515 

60,962,705 

1892 

6,815,315 

92,358,629    | 

1897 

4,168,182 

60,352,040 

1893 

6,639,014 

88,510,328 

1S98 

3,968,888 

60,404,877 

1894 

6,847,079 

78,916,730 

1899 

3,973,357 

60,626,915 

1895 

4,984,596 

66,824,384 

1900 

4,042,497 

60,255,735 

The  annual  and  capital  values  for  the  five  principal  provincial  centre^ 
for  1891  and  1900  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement,  the  annual 
return  from  property  having  been  estimated  at  7  per  cent. 


1891. 


City,  Town,  or  Borough. 


Annual  Value. 


Capital  Value. 


Ballarat  , 

Ballarat,  East.. 

Bendigo  

Geelong  

Geelong,  West 


£ 

171,484 
78,264 

167.305 
92,697 
28,317 


£ 
2,449,771 
1,118,057 
2,390,071 
1,324,243 
404,529 


£ 
156,790 
78,340 

188,850 
87,870 
26,140 


Capital  Valae. 


£ 
2,239,857 
1,119.143 
2,697,857 
l,255,'i85 
373,42S 


The  revenue  of  the  local  governing  bodies  is  chiefly  derived  from 
te*xation,  under  the  headings  of  general  and  special  rates  (which  are 
levied  on  the  net  annual  value),  licenses,  dog  fees,  market  and 
weighbridge  dues,  <kc.  The  total  amount  collected  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  was  £1,236,124,  of  which  £165,837  was  contributed 
by  the  Government,  either  as  endowment  or  special  grant,  while  the 
amount  of  rates  received  was  £709,122,  and  £144,572  was  received 
from  licenses,  fees,  &c.,  the  total  local  taxation  thus  being  £853,694. 
The  balance,  £216,593,  includes  sanitary  foes  amounting  to  £47,288, 
and  also  £51,962  received  as  rents  of  municipal  property.  The  receipts 
per  inhabitant  in  incorporated  areas  amounted  to  £1  Os.  lid.  The 
amount  received  as  rates  shown  above  represents  a  tax  of  Is.  2^d.  in 
the  £  of  annual  value,  and  l^d.  per  £  of  the  estimated  unimproved 
capital  value. 
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The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £1,200,805,  of  which 
jS731,471  were  spent  on  public  works,  &c.,  while  the  amount  paid  for 
interest  was  JB181,49G.  The  payments  to  sinking  funds  were  £16,495, 
and  the  repayments  of  loans  from  revenue,  £12,872,  the  principal  items 
in  the  balance  being — salaries,  £134,178,  representing  11*17  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  and  printing,  &c.,  £21,125.  The  proportion  paid  as 
interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts  was  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
while  the  average  interest  payable  on  loans  and  overdrafts  amounted 
to  about  £4  ISs.  2d.  per  cent. 

The  municipal  loans  outstanding  were  £3,827,437,  and  the  bank 
overdrafts  amounted  to  £70,656,  giving  a  total  interest-bearing 
liability  of  £3,898,093.  The  total  liabilities  were  £4,135  719,  other 
items  being — arrears  due  to  sinking  funds,  £20,403  ;  overdue  interest 
on  loans,  £18,583 ;  and  amounts  due  on  contracts,  £72,932.  The 
assets  totalled  £3,444,925,  the  chief  items  being — municipal  property, 
£2,191,257;  sinking  funds,  £646,092;  outstanding  rates,  £205,698; 
and  bank  balances  and  ca^h  in  hand,  £57,144. 


Queensland. 

The  beginning  of  local  government  in  Queensland  was  the  proclama 
tion  constituting  Brisbane  a  municipality,  the  date  of  which  was  the 
6th  September,  1859,  or  about  three  months  prior  to  the  separation  of 
the  colony  from  New  South  Wales.  A  general  system  of  government 
by  local  authorities  was  inaugurated  in  1878,  when  the  colony  was 
divided  into  boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions. 

The  aldermen,  councillors,  and  members  are  elected  by  ratepayers  in 
boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions  respectively,  while  mayors  of  boroughs 
and  chairmen  of  shires  and  divisions  are  chosen  by  the  representatives. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  Act,  the  rates  were  levied  on 
the  annual  value,  and  the  maximum  general  rate  was  Is.  in  the  £  for 
boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions,  but  the  minimum  was  6d.  per  £  for 
boroughs  and  shires,  and  4d.  per  £  in  divisions.  Special  rates  could 
also  be  impoBed  for  sewerage,  drainage,  lighting,  street-watering,  or 
particular  works.  By  an  amending  Act  passed  in  December,  1890,  the 
rates  thenceforward  were  to  be  charged  on  the  unimproved  capital  value 
of  the  land,  the  maximum  being  2d.  in  the  £  for  boroughs  and  shires, 
and  l^d.  in  the  £  for  divisions,  while  the  minimum  is  ^d.  in  both  cases. 
The  separate  rates  may  still  be  charged,  and  if  waterworks  have  been 
eatablished  a  further  rate  may  be  imposed  for  that  service. 

The  total  area  controlled  by  local  bodies  is  668,252  square  miles, 
leaving  only  245  square  miles  unincorporated.  The  total  capital  value 
>^as  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  1901  to  be  £42,722,000.  This 
represents  the  value  of  land  without  improvements ;  if  improvements 
bad  been  considered,  the  capital  value  would  have  been  approximately 
•£70,631,000,  and  the  annual  value  £4,485,000. 
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The  unimproved  capital  value  is  now  slightly  less  than  it  was  tefD 
years  ago,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  which  shows  tb» 
assesBed  value  during  each  year  since  1891  : — 


TeM. 

AwwMod  Vahie  of 

Unimproved 

Property. 

Tear. 

AsMMedValwof 

Unimpravcd 

Proper^. 

1891 

£ 
49,154,977 
44.188,09S 
43,427,923 
41,772,975 
40,821,733 

1896  

£ 
40,810.384 

1892 

i  1897  

4L099,739 

1893 

1888  

41,48&97l 

1894 

1899  

1900  

42,195,893 

1895 

42,722.000 

The  capital  values  o£  Brisbane  and  some  of  the  other  large  boroughs 
are  given  below  for  1891  and  1900  : — 


Municipality. 

1891. 

1900. 

Unimproved 
Capital  Value. 

Unimproved 
Capital  Value. 

Brisbane 

£ 
8,800,350 
2,605,840 
6,067,359 
1,323,600 

190,500 
1,590,000 

711,420 

£ 
5,842,280 

South  Brisbane  , 

1,422,640 

Other  Brisbane  Subarbs  

Rockhampton 

3,818,298 
1,064,710 

North  Rockhampton 

155,930 

Townsville   

874,740- 

Tuowoumba... 

599,300 

North  Rockhampton  has  be^a  included,  as  it  is  a  suburb  of  Bock- 
hampton. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  £640,622,  the  chief 
sources  being — Government  endowments,  grants,  and  loans,  X220,925^ 
and  rates,  £268,478  (levied,  as  already  stated,  on  the  unimproved 
capital  value),  leaving  £151,519  derived  from  other  souroes.  The 
amount  collected  for  rates  represents  Is.  10^  per  £1  of  the  annual 
value  and  l^d.  per  £  of  capital  value.  The  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  was  £653,187,  the  amount  spent  on  public  works  being 
£401,708,  while  repayments  of  loans  and  interest  amounted  to 
£103,432,  salaries  and  office  expenses  to  £54,060,  or  8*41  per  cent  of 
total,  and  all  other  disbursements  £93,087. 

The  outstanding  loans,  including  overdue  instalments  payable  to  the 
Government^  amounted  to  £982,406,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  loans  of  the  city  of  Brisbane  (£305,000),  and  part 
of  the  indebtedness  of  South  Brisbane  (£105,000),   is  due  to  the 
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Govemmeiity  as  no  local  body,  except  the  two  mentioned,  is  allowed 
to  bonow  from  outside  sovroes.  The  amotint  of  oilier  liajutities  wa^ 
£196,869,  making  a  total  of  £1,179,275  owiag  by  local  bodies. 

The  total  assets  on  tbe.same  date  were,  givea  as  £1,448^590,  the  only 
item  specified  being: outstanding  rates,  TV'hich  amounted  to  £122,153. 


South  Australia. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  was  proclaimed  a  municipality 
as  far  back  as  1840,.  and  was  thus  the  first  local  body  established  in 
Australasia.  The  present  general  system  of  corporations  and  district 
councils  was  instituted  in  1887. 

In  all  cases  the  councillors  and  mayors  are  elected  by  the  citizens, 
the  representatives  not  being  empowered  to  choose  their  presiding 
officer.  The  rates  are  assessed  on  the  annual  value,  and  the  general 
rate  must  not  exceed  Is.  in  the  £  ;  while  lighting  rates  are  limited  to 
4d.,  and  park  improvement  rates  to  3d.  Water  rates  may  also  be 
imposed  where  necessary,  and  special  rates  for  works  in  particular  por- 
tions o£  municipalities. 

The  total  area  incorporated  at  the  close  of  ihe  last  municipal  year 
was  42,493  square  miles,  leaving  337,577  square  miles  still  under  the^ 
control  oi  the  central  government  The  unincorporated  territory 
consists  chiefly  of  the  unsettled  portion  of  the  State,  as  the  populous 
centres  have  all  been  brought  under  municipal  government.  The 
figures  in  this  chapter  relating  to  South  Australia  are  in  all  cases 
exclu.sive  of  the  Northern  Territory. 

The  annual  and  capital  values  of  all  the  incorporated  districts  for  the 
post  ten  years  are  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Ye«r. 

Annual  Yatue. 

Capital  Value. 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,635,714 

39,388,200 

1891 

2,543,526 

39,609,54O' 

1892 

2,638,09-4 

39,426,160' 

1893 

2,661,806 

39,793,490 

1804 

2,552,820 

39,653,900 

1895 

2,494,326 

38,745,300 

1896 

2.463,564 

38,267,460 

1897 

2,485,995 

38,615,890 

1898 

2,518,688 

39,123,720 

1899 

2,653,415 

39,663,150 

1900 

2,576,729 

39,928,780 

The  capital  value  of  the   incorporated    districts    as  shown  above 
is  estimated  at  £39,928,780,  and  the  annual  value  at  £2,576  729. 
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Adelaide,  and  its  suburbs  are  the  largest  corporations,  and  the  foUoiRdng 
were  the  values  of  the  most  important  centres  for  1900,  compared  with 
those  for  1891  :— 


Corporation. 


1900. 


AnniuJ  Value. 


Adelaide    

Unley    

Port  Adelaide  

Kensington  and  Norwood 

Hindmarsh   

St.  Peters 

Semaphore    

<Tlenelg 

Thebarton     

Brighton   


£ 
392,819 
79,061 
78,177 
68,941 
44,808 
39,296 
43,800 
37,018 
22,602 
11,040 


£ 

429,369 

113,828 

102,045 

75,512 

55,682 

61,347 

60,014 

37,398 

29,289 

10,471 


The  total  receipts  for  1900  were  £348,768,  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  Government  as  subsidy  and  grants  being  £115,073,  while  the 
rates  collected  were  £142,207,  leaving  £91,488  from  other  sources. 
The  rates  collected  which  are  levied  on  the  annual  value  equal  Is.  1  Jd. 
in  the  £  of  the  annual  value  and  IJd.  per  £  of  unimproved  capital 
value.  The  expenditure  was  £346,081  the  amount  spent  on  works 
being  £190,124,  while  salaries  and  office  expenses  absorbed  £31,669, 
or  9*15  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  services,  £124,288. 

The  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1900  amounted  to  only 
£78,400.  These  loans,  with  the  exception  of  £6,000  owing  by  the 
corporation  of  Kensington  and  Norwood,  were  floated  by  the  Adelaide 
City  Council.  The  interest  payable  ranges  from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  the 
average  being  4*60  per  cent. 


Western  Australia. 


The  great  resources  of  this  State  have  only  been  made  manifest  during 
recent  years,  and  the  limited  population,  compared  with  the  vast  aretv 
of  the  province,  has  prevented  any  great  extension  of  local  government. 

The  first  Municipalities  Act  was  passed  in  1871,  but  only  a  few 
districts  were  incorporated  under  it.  In  1895,  the  existing  Act 
became  law,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  area  locally  controlled  ha.s 
resulted  from  its  provisions.  The  local  bodies  are  termed  Municipalities, 
Road  Boards,  and  Health  Boards ;  the  latter  may  be  established  within 
or  outside  municipal  boundaries. 
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The  Municipal  Act  provides  for  the  election  of  both  councillors  and 
mayors  by  the  ratepayers.  With  regard  to  Road  Boards,  however,  the 
members  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  chairmen  by  the 
members. 

TJie  general  rate  imposed  in  municipalities  must  not  exceed  Is.  6d.  in 
the  £  of  annual  value,  and  a  special  rate  of  3d.  in  the  £  may  be  levied 
under  the  Health  Act.  In  the  City  of  Perth,  however,  an  additional 
rate  is  charged  for  water-supply  ;  this  rate  must  not  exceed  Is.  in  the- 
^  of  annual  value.  In  the  Road  Board  districts  the  general  rate  is 
limited  to  Is.  in  the  £  of  annual  value. 

The  total  area  of  municipalities  is  only  slightly  over  100  square  miles. 
The  remainder  of  the  State  comprises  975,820  square  miles,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  still  under  the  central  government  The  Road 
Board  districts  occupy  a  considerable  area,  but  as  the  general  government 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the  expenditure,  these 
districts  cannot  be  said  to  be  endowed  with  full  local  government. 

The  capital  value  for  the  year  1900  was  estimated  at  £7,860,600,  and 
the  annual  value  at  £943,300.  The  figures  for  some  of  the  most 
important  towns  are  given  below.  The  particulars  for  1891  are  not 
available,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  since  1895,  the  earliest 
,vear  for  which  figures  are  obtainable,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  both  in  the  annual  and  capital  values.  The  following  table 
^hows  the  capital  values  for  1895  and  1900.  The  annual  values  as 
shown  in  the  official  figures  range  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
values,  but  as  this  return  from  property  in  old  settled  districts  like 
Perth  and  Albany  seems  improbable,  and  as  the  assessments  are  on  the 
annual  value  the  capital  values  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  properly 
^%ertained,  and,  therefore,  are  not  given. 


Anniuil  Value. 


Municipalify. 


Perth     

Albany 

FrenuiDtle    

,>  North 
„        East 

Coolgardie    

Kftlgoorlie    


£ 

286,083 
29,884 

111,818 
20,081 
18 ,269 
56,539 
86,954 


•  Not  incorporated. 

The  total  receipts  for  1900  amounted  to  £221,155,  included  in  which 
^  the  sum  of  £59,828  given  by  the  Central  Government  as  subsidy  and 
special  allowances.  The  general  and  special  rates  received  were  £82,301, 
'*hile  the  remainder,  £79,026,  represents  £43,939  collections  from  rents, 
Hcense  fees,  &c.,  and  £35,087  proceeds  of  loans.     The  disbursements  in 
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the  same  year  came  to  £216,997,  of  which  the  large  proporti<HL  of 
£146,569  was  spent  on  works  and  improvements.  The  other  im- 
portant items  are : — Sak^ries  and  office  expenses,  £14,547,  or  6*70 
percent.;  and  interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts,  £13,351;  leaviz^ 
£42,530  expended  on  other  serviees,  including  £9,921  for  payments  to 
ainking'fonds. 

The  amount  shown  for  rates  represents  a  tax  of  Is.  9d.  per  £  of  anmial 
Talue,  and  4d.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  capital  ralne. 

The  total  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  year  wew  £330,070,  the 
principal  item  being  outstanding  loan»,  which  amounted  to  £293,600. 
The  unsecured  overdrafts  amounted  to  £2,111,  the  balance,  £34,359, 
being  due  for  amounts  owing  on  contracts,  outstanding  accounts,  <Src. 
Against  the  loan  indebtedness,  however,  must  be  placed  the  accumulated 
sinking  fund,  which  amounts  to  £39,308. 

The  assets  on  the  same  date  were  estimated  at  £320,466.  The 
largest  proportion  of  this  amount  is  accounted  for  by  the  value  of 
landed  property,  plant,  and  furniture,  which  wae  stated  to  be  £229,017. 
The  outstanding  rates  amounted  to  £12,675;  while  other  important 
items  were : — Bank  and  cash  balances,  £26,553,  and  sinking  fund^ 
£39,308,  leaving  £12,913  for  other  assets. 

Tasmania. 

In  this  State,  the  city  of  Hobart  was  incorporated  by  a  special  Act 
in  1852,  and  in  1858  the  Rural  Municipalities  Act  was  paasied  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  corporations  throu^ioiit  the  Gdoiiy. 
The  whole  area  is  not  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  alcme,  as  there 
are  other  bodies,  notably  Town  Boards  and  Road  Trusts,  which  are 
authorised  to  control  outlying  districts. 

In  the  urban  municipalities — Hobart  and  Launceston — the  aldermen 
are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  mayors  by  the  aldermen.  The 
ratepayers  in  the  rural  districts  also  elect  their  representatives,  who  are 
termed  councillors,  and  the  latter  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
presiding  officer,  who  is  called  warden. 

The  general  rate  in  each  class  of  corporation  is  limited  to  la«  6d.  in 
the  £  of  the  annual  value,  while  special  rates  may  be  levied  in  rural 
districts,  provided  that  the  general  and  special  rates  together  do  not 
exceed  Is.  6d.  in  the  £.  Police  and  road  rates  may  also  be  imposed  in 
addition  to  municipal  rates. 

The  area  of  municipal  districts  may  be  set  down  as  10,615  square 
miles,  leaWng  15,600  square  miles  under  the  control  of  the  other  loea) 
bodies,  or  of  the  central  government.  The  total  capital  value  at  the^ 
close  of  1900  was  estimated  at  £29,770,300,  and  the  annual  value  at 
£1,417,547.  These  figures  may  be  somewhat  over-stated,  as  the  same 
property  may  be  rated  by  more  than  one  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
values  of  the  two  principal  municipalities  will  be  found  below,  and  m 
reference  to  the  corresponding  particulars  for  1891  will  show   that 
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Tasmania  has  not  Leen  very  much  affected  by  the  depreciation  of 
propel^,  which  was  so  severely  felt  in  the  mainland  States  : — 


XiiBM|wft.y. 

1681. 

1900. 

AaMUklValoe. 

GApitelVmluew 

AniraalVahie. 

Capital  Value. 

HobBrt 

£ 
174,950 
13ft»168 

£ 
2,915,833 
2,2Sfi,80& 

£ 
173,685 
128^470 

£ 
2,8W,750 
2,10T,8» 

lAuuesten ^*«.. 

The  total  receipts  of  Municipalities,  Town  Boards,  and  Road  Trusts 
for  1900  were  £157,570,  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  central 
government  being  only  £23,537.  The  bulk  of  the  collections  consisted 
of  rates  (which  are  levied  on  the  annual  value),  the  amount  of  which  was 
^91,915;  and  the  remainder,  £42, 118,  was  accounted  for  by  fees,  licensesv 
proceeds  of  loans,  &c.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  amounted 
to  £158,576,  bat  no  details  relating  to  this  sum  are  available.  The  col- 
lections for  rates  are  equal  to  Is.  3^d.  in  the  £  of  annual  value^  and 
IJd.  per  £  of  the  estimated  unimproved  value. 

The  total  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1900  for  the  local  bodies 
under  review  amounted  to  £561,002,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
^iiiking  funds  have  been  established  for  the  extinction  of  the  debts,  the 

total  amount  accumulated  at  the  end  of  1900  being  £57,048. 

< 

New  Zealand. 

In  New  Zealand  an  Act  was  passed  in  1852  which  divided  the  colony 
iato  six  provinoes,  the  local  administration  being  vested  in  provincial 
coQncik.  This  system  continued  till  1876,  when  the  provincial  system 
was  abolished,  and  the  whole  colony,  except  the  area  within  the  forty- 
one  boroughs  then  existing,  was  subdivided  into  counties,  each  county 
having  fall  control  of  its  local  affairs. 

The  provisions  for  election  differ  in  the  boroughs  and  counties.  In 
the  former  bodies  both  the  councillors  and  mayors  are  elected  by 
**  burgesses^ "  but  in  counties,  the  councillors  are  elected  by  the  "  county 
Hectors,"  and  the  chairmen  by  the  councillors.  The  rating  powers  are 
^  different.  In  boroughs,  the  rates  are  in  most  cases  levied  on  the- 
annual  value,  and  the  general  rate  is  limited  to  Is.  3d.  in  the  £.  Special 
rates  may  also  be  imposed,  but  general  and  special  rates  together  must* 
not  exceed  Is.  3d.  in  the  £.  In  counties,  and  in  a  few  of  the  borougfasr 
(the latter  having  taken  advantage  of  the  "Rating  on  Unimproved  Valiw^ 
Act  of  IBM"),  the  rates  are  charged  on  the  capital  value,  and  the 
general  rate  must  not  exceed  three  farthings  in  the  £  in  counties  or 
boroughs  where  road  boards  or  town  districts  exist,  and  six  farthings 
in  other  local  areas*  Separate  rates  may  also  be  levied,  provided  the 
general  and  special  rates  do  not  exceed  three  farthings  and  six  farthings 
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ia  the  £  respectively  ;  and  extra  rates  for  special  works,  for  interest  and 
linking  funds  on  loans,  and,  where  necessary  for  hospitals  and  charitable 
aid,  may  be  charged. 

In  addition  to  the  boroughs  and  counties,  road  districts  and  town 
districts  have  been  proclaimed,  and  the  area  locally  governed  may 
practically  be  set  down  at  104,471  square  miles,  the  total  area  of  the 
Colony. 

The  capital  value  for  1901  maybe  estimated  at  X138,591,347,  and 
the  annual  value  at  £6,427,000.  The  remarks  with  regard  to  the  over- 
statement of  the  values  in  Tasmania  may  also  be  applied  to  New  Zealand, 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  vaiious  districts  may  overlap  in  some  coses. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  of  New  Zealand  differs  from  that 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  Australian  States,  especially  those  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
centred  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  consequently  the  capital  and 
annual  values  are  proportionately  great  in  the  chief  cities.  In  New 
Zealand,  however,  there  are  four  large  centres  of  population,  and  the 
values  of  the  assessed  properties  are  shown  below.  The  figures  for  1891 
are  also  shown,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  values  have  on  the  whole 
largely  improved,  as  New  Zealand,  like  Tasmania,  did  not  experience 
the  great  depreciation  which  took  place  in  some  of  the  other  States  after 
the  Bank  reconstructions  in  1893  : — 


BorouKh. 

• 

189L 

1901. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

Welliotrton 

£ 
315,709 
297,468 
251,870 
195,251 

£ 
5,261,816 
4,956,800 
4,197,833 
3,254,183 

£ 
458,052 
335,537 
246,600 
236,798 

£ 
7,634,200 

Auckland    

5,692,300 

Dunedin 

4,110,000 

Christchurch 

3,946,600 

The  total  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  £1,721,055,  the  Govern- 
ment contributions  being  £326,486,  inclusive  of  loans.  The  collections 
from  rates  were  £660,982,  (which  are  levied  chiefly  on  capital  values) 
and  from  other  sources  £733,587,  represented  chiefly  by  fees  for  licenses 
and  rents.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £1,630,830,  the 
amount  spent  on  works  being  £981,466 ;  on  hospitals  and  charitable 
aid,  £71,877;  on  management,  £122,540  or  7*51  per  cent,  of  the  total  ; 
and  on  other  services,  £454,947.  The  contributions  to  sinking  funds 
and  repayments  of  loans  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  total  expendi- 
ture, and  the  amounts  disbursed  under  these  heads  are,  therefore,  not 
available.  The  rates  collected  represent  2s.  0  Jd.  per  £  of  annual  value, 
and  l|d.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  value. 

The  total  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1901  for  the  bodies 
referred  to  amounted  to  £4,165,637,  and  the  sinking  fund  was  £371,021, 
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tie  net  indebtedness,  therefore,  being  £3,794,616.  The  annual  charge 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  is  approximately  £235,308,  the  rates  of 
interest  ranging  from  3|  to  7  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  Cities. 

Estimated  by  the  annual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  Sydney  is,  and 
been  for  many  years,  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire ;  next 
oomes  Glasgow,  and  then  Melbourne,  as  Manchester,  exclusive  of 
Salford,  is  valued  at  £3,394,879.  None  of  the  other  Australasian  cities 
Twks  high  on  the  list,  but  the  extreme  value  of  property  in  relation  to 
population  in  the  Austi'alasian  population  centres  as  compared  with  the 
principal  British  cities,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Population. 


Annual  Value. 


Total. 


Per  Inhabitant. 


AustniUgia — 

Sydney 

Newcastle  and  suburbs 

Melbourne    

Ballarat  and  Ballarat  East  

Brisbane  

Adelaide  

Pertb 

Hobart 

Wellington  

Tnited  Kingdom — 

London  (County)    

Glasgow   

Manchester  (including  Salford) 

Liverpool 

Edinburgh    

Birmingham 

Leeds    

Bristol  

Sheffield  

Bradford  

Xewcastle-on-Tyne    

Belfast 

Cardiff 

Nottingham 

Hon... 

DubUn  


4, 


481,830 
46,744 

461,617 
39,920 

119,900 

160,690 
36,200 
34,580 
50,273 

536,Ci63 
736,906 
765,459 
686,332 
316,479 
522,182 
428,953 
328,836 
410,120 
279,809 
214,803 
348,965 
164.420 
239,763 
240,739 
289,108 


£ 

5,069,630 
326,006 

4,042,497 
235,130 

1,098,362 

1,154,703 
390,388 
173,565 
485,995 

39,768,491 
6,027,000 
4,362,992 
3,787,364 
2,642,640 
2,736,426 
1,741.373 
1,578,300 
1,579,857 
1,421,200 
1,299,388 
1,160,051 
1,068,294 
1,003,000 
1,004,702 
844,476 


d. 
6 
6 
2 


£    s. 
10  10 

6  19 

8  15 
5  17  10 

9  3    3 

7  3 
10  15 

5    0 
9  13 


8 
8 
6 
4 


8  15 
6  16 
5  14 
10 
0 
4 
1 
16 


5 
8 
5 
4 
4 


3  17 


5 
6 
3 
6 
4 
4 
2 


1 
1 
6 
8 
3 
3 
18 


4 
8 
0 
5 
8 
9 
2 
0 
1 
7 
0 
6 
9 
8 
6 
7 


The  popnlations  of  the  Australasian  cities  and  towns  are  the  estimates  at  the 
^^tes  of  the  annual  valuations  of  the  incorporated  districts  and  not  the  present 
I^paUtions. 

BOABDS   AND  TRUSTS   IN  New   SoUTH   WaLES. 

Iq  addition  to  the  municipalities,  there  are  bodies  known  as  Boards 
Of  Trasts  whose  function  it  is  to  construct  and  supervise  certain  works 
^'hidi  have    been    established   for   the  benefit  of   districts  generally 
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comprising  one  or  more  of  tbe  ordinary  municipalities.  Tbeae  bodies 
are  usually  composed  of  members  representing  respectively  the  central 
Oovemnient,  the  municipalities  affected,  and  other  persons  directly 
interested  in  the  particular  undertakings  ;  and  as  a  rule  they  raise  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  works  they  control,  by  means  of 
rates  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  properties  benefited,  just  as  do  the 
municipalitieB. 

In  New  South  "Wales  there  are  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage,  having  charge  of  the  water  supply,  which  it 
assumed  in  1888,  and  of  the  sewerage  system,  which  it  has  controlled 
«ince  1889,  and  the  Hunter  River  District  Board  of  Water  Supply  and 
Sewerage,  formed  in  1892.  The  Wollongong  Harbour  Trust,  which  was 
instituted  in  1889,  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  state  up  to  the 
year  1900 — the  works  connected  with  shipping,  and  the  improvements 
to  navigation,  at  Sydney,  Newcastle,  and  other  ports,  having  always 
been  carried  out  at  the  expense  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  central 
Oovemment.  The  Wollongong  Trust,  however,  failed,  and  its  powers 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Government.  During  the  year  1900,  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Harbour  Trust  for  the  port  of 
Sydney,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Wharfs  Resumption  Act  became  law, 
which  enabled  the  Government  to  acquire  certain  wharf  properties  in 
Darling  Harbour ;  these  wharfs,  and  others,  originally  the  property  of 
the  Government,  will  be  controlled  by  the  Harbour  Trust  There  is  a 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board,  on  which  the  municipalities  within 
the  metropolitan  area  are  represented,  and  towards  the  annual  expenses 
of  which  they  contribute  one-third.  The  fire  insurance  companies  and 
the  State  are  also  represented,  and  contribute  equally  with  the  muni- 
cipalities in  maintaining  the  Fire  Brigade  Board.  Thirty-seven  country- 
hoards  have  also  been  established  under  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1 884, 
four  of  which  are,  however,  within  the  area  admini8tei*ed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  contribute  to  its  funds.  There  are  Irrigation 
Trusts  at  Hav  and  Balranald.  A  similar  trust  at  Went  worth  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Balranald 
trust  is  under  consideration. 

The  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  New  South 
Whales  was  passed  in  1 880.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
municipalities  outside  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Boards  were  entitled 
to  construct,  or  to  have  constructed  ior  tham  by  the  Government,  works 
for  water  supply  and  sewerage,  provided  the  construction  of  the  same 
were  approved  by  the  Govemor-in-Oouncil,  and  the  municipalities  agreed 
to  pay  back  the  original  cost  of  the  works,  with  interest  at  tbe  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Government  were  to  pay  the  certified 
cost  of  the  works,  and  the  municipalities  were  to  repay  the  Government 
by  instahnents  extending  over  a  period  of  eixty  yeafs.  Under  the 
operations  of  this  Act  t>wenty-four  water-supply  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Govemmeht  (exclusive  of  Richmond,  now  administered  by 
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tk  Metropolitftn  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage),  and  three  by 
manicipal  coisndls,  wbil«  works  in  ten  other  places  were  in  course  of 
€0D8tnicti<m  on  the  31st  December,  1900,  including  additions  to  existing 
works.  The  amount  advanced  by  the  Government  to  local  bodies  under 
the  Act  to  the  end  of  1892  was  ^370,549,  and  instalments  to  the  amount 
of  £85,886  were  then  overdue.  It  was  found  that  the  liability  of  some 
of  the  municipal  councils  was  too  heavy  for  their  resources,  and  in 
ISH  an  amending  Act  was  passed  distributing  the  payments  over  100 
years  and  reducing  the  interest  to  3^  per  cent.  On  the  31st  December, 
1900,  the  total  amount  expended  by  Government,  inclusive  of  interest, 
stood  at  £769,046,  viz.  :  £565,236  for  works  completed  under  Govern- 
ment control ;  £27,344  for  works  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
munidpnl  councils  ;  and  XI 76,466  for  works  still  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Of  the  total  amount  of  £592,580  due  on  account  of  completed 
vorks  to  the  31st  December,  1900,  £19,266  had  been  repaid,  and 
£76,698  had  been  remitted  by  Government,  leaving  the  debt  at  £496,6 16, 
nbicb  is  repayable  by  annual  instalments  of  £17,960. 


BoARDfi  AND  Trusts  is  Victohia. 

In  Victoria  the  port  of  Melbourne  is  under  the  control  of  a  Harbour 
Trust,  which  was  established  as  far  back  as  1877.  A  Tramway  Trust, 
representing  twelve  of  the  metropolitan  municipalities,  viz. : — Melbourne, 
Prahran,  Bichmond,  Fitzroy,Collingwood,  South  Melbourne,  Hawthorne, 
Kew,  St.  Kilda,  North  ^Melbourne,  Brunswick,  and  Port  Melbourne, 
haR  been  formed  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1883.  This 
body  was  entrusted  with  power  to  construct  tramways  through  the 
streets  of  the  municipalities  interested,  the  requisite  funds  being  raised 
ly  loans  oa  the  «eeurity  of  the  tramways  and  the  revenues  of  the 
manicipal  bodies  connected  with  the  undertaking.  The  trustees  had 
the  option  either  of  working  the  tramways  themselves  or  of  leasing  them 
to  a  private  comi>any.  They  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
tramways  are  being  worked  on  a  thirty-two  years'  lease,  commencing 
hom  1884.  In  1891  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  IBoardof  Works 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  supervisit^  aJl 
works  connected  with  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  drainage  in^Melboume 
tod  subnrba.  The  Grovemment  is  not  directly  represented  Oki  this 
Board,  which  differs  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  in 
Sydney,  of  which  three  members  are  nominated  by  the  State.  The  reiiaon 
for  this  difference  is  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  Government  con- 
structed the  works  and  is  responsible  for  the  debt  incurred  in  doing  so, 
while  in  Victoria  the  Board  carries  out  the  work  of  construction,  in 
^ition  to  the  maintenance  and  management  to  which  the  operations  of 
tbe  Sydney  Board  are  confined.  Throughout  Victoria  there  are  Water 
Works  Tmsts  iEuid  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts.  During  1899- 
1900  there  wiere  seventy-one  Water  Works  Trusts    and   thirty-two 
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Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts.  The  Government  authorised  an 
advance  of  £1,206,674  for  the  former  service,  and  for  the  latter 
£1,441,400,  and  the  amounts  outstanding  in  June,  1900,  were  £730,42:i 
and  £384,090  respectively,  the  large  sum  of  £720,252  having  been 
written  off  during  the  year.  As  in  New  South  Wales,  the  municipal 
bodies  are  represented  on  the  Fire  Brigade  Boards,  and  bear  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  expenses. 

The  Government  of  Victoria,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Trusts 
for  Water  Works,  Irrigation,  and  Water  Supply,  advanced  money  from 
the  Public  Loans  Account  to  local  bodies  requiring  assistance  to  con- 
struct these  works.  The  amount  advanced  for  the  development  of  the 
services  to  June,  1900,  including  arrears  of  interest  capitalised,  was 
£404,214,  which  has  to  be  repaid  into  a  sinking  fund,  or  by  annual 
instalments.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the  date  mentioned  was  only 
£137,636,  owing  to  large  sums  having  been  written  off  during  the  year. 
The  figures  just  given  are  exclusive  of  the  advances  to  the  city  of  Ballarat 
for  the  water-supply  works,  as  these  are  now  under  a  special  commission. 
The  outstanding  debt  of  the  Ballarat  Water  Commission  on  the  30th 
June,  1900,  was  £328,197.  Under  a  special  Act  the  Government  have 
power  to  advance  funds  to  shires  for  the  construction  of  tramways,  and 
£60,811  had  been  so  advanced  up  to  June,  1900.  The  Government, 
under  two  different  Acts,  can  also  make  advances  to  shires  for  the 
purchase  of  rabbit-proof  fencing.  The  amount  so  advanced  to  June, 
1900,  was  £192,370,  of  which  £36,749,  was  outstanding  on  that  date. 


Boards  and  Trusts  in  other  States. 

In  Queensland  the  water  supply  service  forms  part  of  the  local 
government  system  ;  the  works  are  proposed  by  the  municipal  bodies, 
but  the  Government  constructs  and  supervises  them,  and  when  com- 
pleted hands  them  over  to  the  local  authorities  with  their  attendant 
liabilities.  The  latter  form  a  debt  to  the  State  which  is  repaid  in 
instalments.  The  total  cost  of  construction  to  31st  December,  1900,  was 
£1,096,716,  and  the  amount  due  to  the  Government  on  the  same  date 
was  £794,318. 

In  South  Australia  there  are  no  Boards  or  Trusts  of  any  importance 
beyond  the  municipal  bodies  already  mentioned ;  extensive  municipal 
powers  exist,  however,  for  raising  loans  for  the  construction  of  local 
works,  and  each  corporation  and  District  Council  is  constituted  a 
Board  of  Health. 

In  Western  Australia  there  are  Road  Boards,  Local  Boards  of  Health, 
and  a  Metropolitan  Water  Works  Board. 

In  Tasmania  seven  Marine  Boards,  forming  part  of  the  local  govemment 
system,  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  there 
are  fifteen  Water  Trusts  in  connection  with  municipal  bodies.  The 
rural  police  oome  under  the  local  government  system,  the  ratepayers^ 
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▼fao  enjoy  the  benefits  of  police  proteetion  being  obliged  -to  bear  the  cost 
of  administration*  The  control  of  the  police  i»,  however,  under  officers 
appointed  by  the  central  government: 

In  New  Zealand  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  mnni- 
cipftl  government,  River  and  Harbour  Boards,  which  are  established 
throughoat  the  colony.  The  number  of  these  at  the  end  of  1900  was 
respectively  thirty  and  twenty-six.  There  is  a  Drainage  Board  at 
Christohun^,  while  there  are  fifteen  Land  Drainage  Boards,  and  a  Water 
Supply  Board  at  Waimakariri — Ashley. 

Complete  returns  of  the  Boards  and  Trusts  in  each  state  are  not 
readily  obtainable ;  the  following  table,  however,  gives  important  details 
iu  connection  with  some  of  these  bodies : — 


Botrd  or  TVnat. 


Reoeipta. 


Oov«ni- 

ment. 


other. 


Total 


Expend!- 

tare, 
inclvdinp: 
Interest 


Out- 
standing- 


Xew  South  Wales — 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Snpply 

and  ^Sewerage   !.*^  ^ 

^Hanter  District  W«tor  Snpply  and 

Sewerage   

Victoria — 

Melbonme  Harbour  IVnst 

Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board 

of  Works   

Melbourne  Tramways  Trust 

Fire  Brieetde  Boards    

Water  Works  Trusts  

Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  IVusts 

Bal&rat  W^ater  Commission  

Queensland — 
Water  Woite^  Brisbane 

,,  ,,       Country  Towns 

Western  Australia — 

Road  Boards 

Boards  of  Health  in  Municipalitiea. 

.»  „      outside      Munioi- 

palities   

Metropolitan  Water  Works  Board. 
Taanoania' — 

Mmrpie  Boards 

Liefat'faoiises .*. 

^^ater  Trusts    

RoadTmste 

To'wn  Boards 

Xew  Zealand— 

River  Boards ^ 

Harbour  Boards 

T>ra]Bsge  Boards  

Water  Snpply  Boards 


£ 

£ 

£ 

••• 

314,278 

314,278 

#*• 

26,356 

26,356 

•  •  • 

143,362 

143,362 

•  • » 

15V629 

•  •• 

269,213 

483,452 

33,812 

•  •• 

•  «  ■ 

269,213 

483,452 

49,441 

■•• 
■  »• 

•  a  • 

2,717 

•  •  • 

58,152 
53,014 

••• 

64,684 
65,731 

48,7'49 
2,502 

14,349 

27,722 

63,098 
30,224 

1,723 
8,144 

3,955 
24,084 

5,678 
32,228 

84,700 

565 

1,500 

6,007 

10,535 

30,568 
f7.584 
7,390 
20,317 
17,772 

65,268 

8,169 

8,890 

25,414 

28,307 

208 
6^389 
2,476 
1,000 

26,202 

693,568 

24,832 

3,163 

26,410 

699,967 

27,308 

4,163 

333,353 

30,723 

148,612 

337,079 

385,650 

51,049 


54,619 
62,999 

55,581 
29,378 

5,263 
32,032 

68,927 
8,410 
6,990 

24,663 

28,328 

17,791 

571,777 

27,059 

3,116 


6,96r,923 

480,689 

2,000,000 

7,002,737 
1,650,000 
130,000 
730,42-2 
384,090 
328,127 

476,58( 
317,737 


372,852 
80,339 


33,200 

1.2C^0 

43,175 

43,670 

4,a35,33l 

200,000 

21,200 


*  Wsisr  fiiiiiily  ooljr. 

2  I 


t  Inolttdiag  £1,889  fpon 


Govsmmssts. 
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The  Melbourne  Tramways  Trust  shows  an  expenditure  on  working 
and  interest  of  £385,650  ;  to  this  should  be  added  £37,733  placed  to 
reserve,  £48,000  paid  in  dividends,  and  £12,069  carried  for^-ard  in 
excess  of  the  amount  brought  over  from  the  previous  year. 

The  amounts  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  under  Road  Trusts  and 
Town  Boards  in  Tasmania  are  included  in  the  figures  given  on  page  491. 
The  outstanding  loans  for  Tasmania  are  gross,  sinking  funds  amounting 
to  £16,142,  £1,270,  £415,  and  £2,929  respectively  being  established  in 
connection  with  the  debts  of  Marine  Boards,  Water  Trusts,  Hoad 
Trusts,  and  Town  Boards.  In  New  Ze^jMid,  also,  sinking  funds 
amounting  to  £9,871,  £370,951,  £34,T8i  and  £791  respectively,  exist 
in  connection  with  the  liabilities  of  River,  Harbour,  Drainage,  and 
Water  Supply  Boards. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  the  Boards  and  Trusts  of  New  South  Wales 
constitute  part  of  the  public  debt.  This  is  true  also  with  regard  to 
the  amounts  for  Victoria,  except  the  loans  of  the  Tramway  Trust  and 
the  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust,  the  Fire  Brigades  Boards,  and  part  of 
the  loans  of  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
are  not  guaranteed.  The  liabilities  shown  for  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Tasmanian  indebtedness,  also  form 
part  of  the  public  debt  of  those  states;  but  the  amounts  given  for  New 
^e^U^d  are  not  included  in  the  debt  of  the  Central  Government.  In 
the  foregoing  table  the  advances  made  by  the  €k)vemments  to  the 
borrowing  bodies  are  included. 


Total  Revenue  of  Looal  Bodies. 

The  total  revenue  of  all  local  bodies  was  as  follows,  the  receipts  from 
the  various  Governments  being  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
rweipts : — 


SUte. 

Beoeipis  from 
Government. 

other  Receipts. 

Total. 

5f  ew  South  Wales 

£ 

44,882 

181,466 

230,174 

115,073 

01,566 

76,054 

£ 
1»075.023 
2,000,126 
530,863 
233,605 
266,012 
217,664 

£ 
1,110,005 

Victoria 

2,181,502 

"Queensland 

761,037 

'South  Australia 

348.768 

"Western  Australia    

358,478 

Tasmania 

203,618 

Commonwealth 

ICew  Zealand 

730,115 
336,550 

4,324,283 
2,142,334 

5,063,308 
2,478,803 

Australasia 

1,075,674 

6,466,617 

7,542,201 
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Indebtedness  of  Local  Bodise. 

The  foUowiiig  table  shows  the  total  indebtedness  of  local  bodies  in 
uach  of  the  states  for  which  returns  are  available.  The  figures 
include  the  liabilities  to  the  Government.  It  must  also  be  explained 
that  the  liabilities  of  Road  Trusts  and  Town  Boards  in  Tasmania  have 
been  included  with  municipalities  : — 


state. 


Outstanding  Loons. 


Municipalities. 


Boards,  Trusts,  ftc. 


Total  for  local 
purposes. 


New  South  Wales  . 

^^ictoria    

^eeoalaod , 

•South  Australia  ..... 
Western  Australia., 
Taamania ., 

Commonwealth 
^\ew  Zealand 

Australasia...  . 


£ 
2,730,934 

982,406 

78,400 

275,100 

561,002 


£ 
7,448,612 
12,267,691 
794,318 

"  "372i862 
113,864 


£ 

10,179,546 

16,168,625 

1,776,724 

78,400 

647,952 

674,866 


8,528,776 
4,165,637 


20,997.337 
4,300,201 


12,694,413 


29,526,113 
8,465.838   «. 


25,297,538 


37,991,951 


For  the  amounts  that  have  just  been  given  the  local  bodies  are 
responsible  directly  to  their  creditors  in  part,  and  the  general  govern- 
ments hold  themselves  directly  liable  for  the  balance.  In  the  following 
table  is  given  a  division  of  the  indebtedness  of  local  bodies  into  the 
^nm  due  to  the  State  and  that  due  to  the  public.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  amount  owing  to  the  State  is  included  with  the  general  debt  of 
the  state ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  total  State  and  municipal 
indebtedness  the  figures  in  the  second  column  only  have  to  be  added  to 
the  figures  given  later  on  under  State  Finance. 


state. 

Amount  of  Corpora- 
tion Indebtedness 
included  in  the 
Public  Debt. 

Loans  of  liocal 

Bodies  floated  in 

open  market. 

Total 
Indebtedness. 

New  South  Wales 

£                                £ 
7,448,612                2.730.034 

£ 

10,179,546 

16,168,625 

1,776,724 

78.400 

Victoria    

4,121,672 
1,366,724 

12,046,953 

410,000 

78.400 

276,100 

514,262 

QaeensUnd 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

372,862 
160,614 

647,952 

Tasmania 

674,866 

Commonwealth  

13,470,474 
902,769 

16,055,630 
7,563,069 

29,526,113 

Keir  Zealand  

8,465,838 

Australasia 

14,373,243 

23,618,708 

37.991,951 
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State  and  Municipal  Rates  and  Land  Yalue& 

The  extent  of  the  charges  on  land  levied  by  the  various. corpormtiontf 
and  other  local  bodies  as  rates  will  have  been  gathered  from  the- 
foregoing  pages ;  in  addition  thereto  a  land  tax  is  levied  by  the  General 
Government  in  all  the  States  except. Queensland  and  Western  Australia,, 
and  the  income  tax  imposed  by  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania, includes  income  derived  from  land  and  its  use ;  in  New  South 
Wales,  however,  incomes  derived  from  the  use  and  occupancy  of  land 
are  untaxed.  In  Tasmania,  a  police  rate  is  also  imposed,  based  on  land 
values^  the  rates  being  9d.  in  the  £  on  freehold,  and  4^d.  in  the  £  on 
Crown  Lands.  The  following  table  shows  the  collections  for  rates  and 
the  other  taxes  mentioned,  and  also  the  capital  values  of  prop^^y  and 
of  land  and  improvements,  with  the  amount  per  £  on  the  value  of 
unimproved  land  which  the  rates  would  equal : — 


state. 


Amount  of 

lUtesand 

Land  and 

*  Property 

taxei 

collected. 


CSapital  Value. 


Unim|nt>Ted  |     Land  and 
Land.        -Improveinenti 


Amount  per  £  of — 


Unim* 
proved 
Land. 


Land  and 

Improve- 

meotM. 


New  South  Wales  .... 

Victoria .....^ 

QueenslaDd 

South  Australia 

Western  AuBtralia .... 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth  .. 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


£ 
1,107,660 
1»  165,860 
374,887 
340,640 
124.847 
173,942 


3,287.826 
1,028,607 


4,310,433 


£ 

142,617,000 

112,396,000 

35,887,000 

34,080,000 

8,813,000 

16,488,000 


61,466,000 


411,747,000 


£ 

d. 

263,062,000 

1-86 

204,294,000 

2*40 

63,796,000 

2-61 

66,060,000 

2-44 

14,360.000 

3-40 

26,243,000 

253 

627,805,000 

2^25 

111,106,000 

4*02 

738,910,000 

2*51 

d. 

101 
1-3T 
1-41 
1*48 
2-09 
l-6« 


1-26 
2-22 


1-40 
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Births. 


THE  total  number  of  births  in  each  state,  and  the  rate  per  thousand 
of  the  population  during  the  year  1901  are  shown  in  the  following 
toble : — 


Hrtiu. 

State. 

Ifatos. 

FmmIm. 

ToUl. 

Birth.rate. 

Xew  South  Wales 

Victoria  

19,149 
15,876 
7.281 
4,687 
2,946 
2,570 

18,726 
15,132 
7,022 
4,424 
2,772 
2,360 

37,875 

31,008 

14,303 

9,111 

5,718 

4,930 

27-60 
26-77 

Qaeenalatid     

8oath  Australia 

28-36 
29  09 

Western  Auskralia 

Tumania 

80-49 
28-39 

Commonwealth 

^ew  Zealand 

52,509 
10,471 

50,436 
10,020 

102,945 
20,491 

27  06 
26-30 

AuBtralasia... 

62,980 

60,456 

123,436 

26-93 

The  yariation  in  the  birth-rates  disclosed  in  these  figures  is  not  very 
considerable,  and  may  be  set  down  as  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  married  women  found  in  some  statos  than  in  others. 
Taking  the  general  average  for  the  last  five  years  (27*31)  the  birth«rate 
of  Australia  will  be  found  lower  than  that  of  most  European  countries, 
and  very  maoh  below  the  former  experience  of  these  st^Ues,  as  the 
following  statement  shows. 
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The  number  of  births  in  each  state  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia,  in 
quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  1900,  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 


1861-65.  ,  1806-70. 


I 


1871-76. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-00. 

1891-95. 

1896-1000. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia  .. 


79,958 

02,043 

106,643 

127,572 

168.965 

188,300 

123,358 

181,t)52 

136,363 

132,347 

140,268 

172,807 

11,761 

22,022 

•29,279 

87,685 

48,979 

70,160 

80,472 

85,067 

30,898 

46,810 

66,618 

68,200 

8,862 

8,724 

4,03» 

4,611 

5,446 

7,696 

15,464 

14,079 

15,313 

17,166 

21,428 

28,710 

204,350 

299,787 

327,929 

866,640 

481,601 

515,863 

20,611 

46,770 

69,891 

88,206 

96,482 

94,071 

290,961 

846,657 

387,820 

463,746 

528,178 

009,434 

197,666 
180,852 
72,863 
68,093 
10,242 
24,794 


188,.'t82 
155,437 
70,063 
47,179 
22,8911 
23,404 


689,4J0 
91,410 


630,820 


602,064 
94,686 


607,649 


The  average  birth-rates  per  thousand  of  population  for  each  state 
during  the  same  periods  were  as  follow  : — 


state. 


1861-«6. 


1866-70. 


1871-76. 


1876-80. 


1881-85. 


1886-90. 


1891-95.  1 1896-1900. 


New  South  Wales 

42-71 

40-70 

Victoria    

48*80 

89-27 

Queensland 

48*07 

43-91 

South  Australia  . . 

44-14 

40-60 

Western  Australia 

39-07 

33-86 

Tasmania 

33-80 

29-66 

Commonwealth 

42-29 

39-46 

New  Zealand  

38*22 

42-2S 

Australasia  .. 

41-92 

39  84 

39-05 

88-68 

87-66 

86-69 

81-48 

30-76 

40-81 

86-72 

36-87 

87-24 

88-28 

88-62 

81-30 

82-97 

• 

84*67 

29-72 

81-64 

86-02 

86-86 
8272 
88-81 
84-48 
86-88 
84-50 


82-03 
80-98 
85-16 
31-54 
80-77 
82-84 


27-9S 
28-22 
30-40 
26  *.*»!» 
28-7$ 
28-28 


It  is  a  nlatter  of  common  knowledge  that  for  some  years  past  tlie 
*  birth-rate  in  Australasia  has  been  declining,  and  so  important  is  the 
'  subject — not  only  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  population,  but  alno 
as  affecting  general  progress — that  in  1899  the  author  made  a  special 
investigation  into  the  question  of  childbirth  in  Australia,  but  more- 
particularly  with  reference  to  New  South  Wales.  The  conclusions 
arnved  at  with  respect  to  that  state,  however,  may  be  held  to  obta.iT\ 
for  all  the  others,  seeing  that  the  conditions  of  living  do  not  dil¥er 
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'  materially  in  any  of  them.  During  the  coarse  of  the  investigation  it 
was  found,  first,  that  for  all  women  the  proportion  of  fecund  marriages 
is  decreasing  ;  second,  that  amongst  fecund  women  the  birth-rate  in 
mnch  reduced  as  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
third,  that  Australian-bom  women  do  not  bear  so  many  children  as  the 
£aropean  women  who  have  emigrated  to  these  states.  Further  investi- 
gation amply  bears  out  the  first  and  second  conclusions,  but  the  inferior 
fecondity  amongst  Australian  women  is  open  to  doubt,  more  extend^ 
observation  rather  supporting  the  opposite  view.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  decline  had  been  persistent  and  regular  since  1881,  and  this 
restriction  of  births  in  a  young  country  like  Australia,  where  immigra- 
tion is  discouraged,  is  a  matter  which  must  have  far-reaching  results 
although  its  economic  effects  are  only  beginning  to  be  seen,  and  should 
claim  the  serious  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  people. 

Particulars  relating  to  illegitimate  births  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
headed  "Social  Condition." 


Deathi^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  the  rate 
per  thousand  of  the  population  during  the  year  1901  : — 


Deaths. 

Death-rate. 

state. 

Malee. 

FaniAlee. 

Total 

Malee. 

Femalee. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

9,327 
0,035 
3,838 
2,280 
1,653 
094 

6,694 
6,869 
2,169 
1,776 
866 
811 

16,021 
15,904 
6,007 
4,065 
2,519 
1,805 

12*94 
14-83 
13*65 
15*68 
14-03 
11*04 

10*28 

11*56 

9-72 

9*97 

12*42 

9*71 

11*68 

Victoria 

13*22 

QneeoBland     

11 -91 

South  Australia   

11-20 

Western  Aostralia  

13*43 
10*40 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand     

27,136 
4.418 

ig,i&5 

A  91 A 

46,321 
7.634 

13-54 
10*78 

10*66 
8*71 

12-18 
9*80 

Anstralaaia 

31,554 

2*2,401 

53,955 

13*07 

10*33 

11-77 

The  death-rate  of  Australift  is  much  below  that  of  any  of  the  European 
states,  and  is  steadily  declining.  Every  year  sees  an  advance  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  and 
to  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  greater  part  of  the  improvement  in 
the  death-rate  shown  in  the  following  tables,  but  there  are  other  causes. 
The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  elsewhere  alluded  to  has  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  death-rates.  In  ordinary  years  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
are  of  children  under  one  year,  and  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  from 
35  to  27  per  thousand,  which  has  happened  during  the  last  ten  years, 
means  a  reduction  of  1  per  thousand  in  the  death-rate. 
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Comparing  ihe  death*raie  of  males  and  females  separately,  'Sew 
Zealand  shows  the  lowest  rates  amongst  both  sexes,  tfollowed  by 
Tasmania.  Sooth  Australia  has  the  third  'position  in  regard  to  general 
rate,  bat  the  highest  trate  .for  male& 

The  number  of  deaths  in  each  state  and  in  the  Whole  of  AustralasiA, 
in  quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  1900,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  ; — 


t*    ■ 

eute. 

1861-05. 

18I6<70. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85.    1886-00.  |  1801-06. 

I                 1 

1896-1900. 

NMrSottfthWalM 
Victoria 

81^:01 

49,452 

6,751 

10,840 

1,390 

6,068 

86,466       40,900 

1 
55,186       fi».750 

68,266 
62,811 

08,103 
06,811 
t6,781 
81,616 
8,700 
9,790 

71,457 
84^048 
88,040 
10.861 
8,383 
10,880 

76,802 
82,016 
86,681 
80,585 
6,480 
10,188 

77,783 
81,388 

South  AufltnUa  . . 
Western  Auetimlia 
TMinania 

9,812 

12,963 

1,711 

6,962 

18,869 

16,476 

8,066 

8,060 

17,884 

18.086 

8,003 

o,Vv4 

89,202 
21,174 
UptttS 
10,813 

Commomwealtb 
KewZeaiaad   — 

105,956 
lO^OOl 

122,550 
18,888 

180,140 
19,884 

162,874 
25,854 

192,760 
89^074 

817,227 
29,746 

821,527 

«,fia5 

881.748 
85,151 

AustnlMia  .. 

115,957 

185,878 

15d,494     187,628 

281,834 

846,078 

855,052 

8(^,894 

The  average  death'rates  of  each 
above  table  are  given  below,  but 
comparison  between  them  as  no 
people : — 


state  for  the  periods  shown  in  the 
the  statement  does  not  aSbrd  a  just 
account  is  taken  of  the  ages  of  the 


state. 

1861-65. 

1888t70. 

1871-75. 

1870-80. 

1831-85. 

1886-90. 

1881-95. 

1 

180fr-1900. 

Neir  Sooth  Wales 

16-86 

16-05 

14-90 

16-00 

15-06 

13-80 

12*80 

11-85 

victoria 

1786 
81-06 

16-52 
18-07 

15  •01 
17-94 

14-92 
16-90 

14-65 
10-10 

16  07 
15*52 

14-04 
12*82 

13*72 
• 

(Queensland 

18-51 

South  Australia . . 

15-70 

15-01 

15-83 

14-90 

14-71 

12-55 

12-80 

11-03 

Western  Australia 

• 

16-31 

16-55 

1603 

14-32 

1719 

15-97 

16*31 

15*32 

^Tflf^lT^f^lft.    ....... 

15-80 

14-06 

15-64 

16-52 

161K) 

15-16 

18-41 

18-46 

CommonwetUh 

16-08 

w-oi 

15-56 

15-54 

15-88 

14-51 

1887 

18*73 

iSiew  Zealand  — 

14*86 

18'05 

12-98 

11-83 

11-00 

9-87 

10-14 

9-S6 

Australasia  .. 

16-75 

15-62 

15-26 

15-04 

14-79 

13ie 

1876 

18-eo 

If  this  table  be  compared  with  that  showing  the  birth-rates,  it  will  b  e 
observed  that  the  experience  of  Australasia  corres|)ond3  with  that  o  f 
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other  countries,  viz.,  that  a  low  birth-rate  and  a  low  death-rate  accom- 
])aDy  each  other,  so  that  although  the  birth-rate  has  been  declining  it  has 
had  an  effect  jn  reducmg  the  death-rate,  as  indiaated  on  the  preceding 
page,  and  ^e  bahtnee  in  favaur  of  births  has  not  been  reduced  'so 
much  as  it  might  ^have  been.  From  the  next  table,  which  shows  the 
mean  natafal  increase  in  various  countries  during  the  decennial  period 
1890-1699,  it  'will  be  seen  that  the  case  of  Australasia  is  much  better 
than  that  of  any  of  the  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  Europe, 
for  notwithstanding  that  the  birth-rate  of  these  countries  in  some  cases 
is  higber,  the.  death  rate  is  so  much  higher  as  to  more  than  outweigh 
anj  advantage  in  that  respect. 


Oaaabry. 

Birth-xate. 

Bxoewof  Births 
Deathiate.            per  1»000 
Inhabitants. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Quoenalsnci 

31-11 
29-33 
33-55 
82-87 
29-28 
30-99 

12-49 
14-20 
12-93 
12-28 
15*96 
13-29 

18-62 
16-13 
20-62 

^fiouth  Aoatralia 

20-14 

Wertern  Australia 

13-32 

*^f*iTmnia 

17-70 

Commimwealth 

Kaw  Zealand 

30*86 
27-02 

13-25 
9-86 

17-61 
n'16 

Australasia 

30-21 

12-68 

17-53 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland  

30-09 
30-67 
23-01 

18-36 
18-80 
18-13 

11-73 
11-87 

Ireland 

4-86 

United  Kingdom 

29-32 

18-38 

10-94 

A^QontafK  •••.•  «•••••«•••••••• 

30-45 
30-36 
27-22 
37-24 
40-60 
27-70 
36-J5 
36-82 
32-66 
28-84 
22-18 
35*59 

17-77 
16-45 
16-38 
27-06 
30-28 
18-98 
22-47 
22  08 
18-62 
19*19 
21-59 
24-65 

12*68 

Norway    

13*91 

SwedMi  

Austria 

10-84 
10-18 

flflngaiy ................  <  ... 

10*22 

Switzerland    

Geman  Empire 

8*72 
13*68 

'■"T** -■'■^i'*'^ 

rrnsaia 

14*74 

Tire  Netherlands   

14*04 

Belgium    

France. 

Itily 

9-65 

0*59 

10*94 

»»"- J  ■■•..•••..•...••••«.••••.. 

In  regard  to  the  above  table  it  mast  be  stated  that,  had  the  figures 
«f  any  of  the  last  four  yeara  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison, 
the  gain  by  natural  increase  in  Australasia  would  have  been  below 
that  of  some  European  countries,  where  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate, 
although  distinctly  evident,  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  Australasia. 
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Index  of  Mortality. 

So  far  consideration  has  only  been  given  to  the  actual  death-rates  as 
they  are  obtained  by  taking  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  deaths 
bears  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.     It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
the  death-rate  of  a  country  is  affected  by  more  than  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  sanitary  condition  of  its 
cities  and  towns  and  villages  has  been  brought,  and  t^e  nature  of  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  its  people.     It  is  known  that  the  age«  of  the 
people  considerably  affect  the  death-rate  of  a  country;  that,  for  instance, 
one  which  has  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  have  a  lower  death-rate  than  another  which  has  a  coro- 
jmratively  large  proportion  of  old  persons;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  statistical 
science  now  seeks  to  take  into  account  in  establishing  the  rates  of 
mortality  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.     In  order  to  have  a 
comparison  of  the  mortality  of  the  principal  countries  on  a  uniform 
basis,  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  in  its  1895  session,  held  at 
fieme,  decided  to  recommend  the  population  of  Sweden,  in  five  age- 
groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890,  as  the  standard  population, 
by  which  the  index  of  mortality  should  be  calculated.     Applying  the 
co-efficient  of  mortality  in  each  age-group  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Zealand  to  the  age  constitution  of  the  standard  population,  the 
"  index  of  mortality,"  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  "  death-rate,"  is 
found  as  given  below  for  each  of  the  two  years  1899-1900.     How 
greatly  the  ages  of  the  people  of  a  country  affect  its  mortality  will  be 
evident    from    the    fact    that    whereas  in   1900  the    death-rates  in 
Australasia  ranged  froni  9-43  in  New  Zealand  to  12*76  in  West**ni 
Australia,  a  difference  of  3*33  per  thousand,  the  range  of  the  indexes  ol 
mortality  was  4*16  per  thousand,  namely,  from  11*61  in  New  Zealand 
to  15*77  in  Western  Australia. 


state. 


New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria    

Qaeensland 

Soath  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New   Zealand 

Australasia 


1890.' 

i90a 

16*34 

14*67 

16*13 

14*82 

15*23 

14-26 

15.05 

12*96 

19*37 

16-77 

16  64 

14*66 

12*42 

11*61 

15*20 


14*01 
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Ages  at  Death. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  ages  at  death  of  the  males  who  died 
during  the  year  1900  in  the  various  states  is  given  below.  Tht* 
figures  for  South  Australia  in  this  and  subsequent  detailed  tables  refer 
to  the  province  proper  exclusive  of  the  Northern  Territory. 


^6s  at  Death. 


s 

> 


5* 


^  08 


ruder  1  year 

land  under  2  yean. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
10 
15 
30 

» 
3S 

40 
i5 
U) 

53 
« 

70 


•• 
•1 
II 
>i 
11 
t> 

n 
fi 

11 
II 
I* 
»f 
*• 
» 
II 


4 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
80 
85 
40 
45 
50 
55 
00 
05 
70 
76 


»» 
tt 
I* 
ti 
»♦ 
•t 
)i 
>* 
»i 
»* 
*r 
»i 
It 
f> 
*t 
»t 


'^jearsaud  upwards 
TiupecUled 


Total 


2,0M 

825 

80 

72 

48 

180 

160 

240 

322 

290 
205 
871 
400 
405 
804 
476 
576 
020 
685 
948 
8 


8.951 


1,645 

819 

85 

68 

56 

205 

188 

168 

268 

271 

881 

864 

341 

810 

806 

402 

600 

821 

794 

1,158 

12 


8,027 


884 

106 

40 

27 

S4 

71 

68 

140 

228 

198 

206 

208 

218 

185 

178 

215 

198 

208 

152 

181 

18 


8,678 


471 

896 

228 

5,665 

819 

79 

82 

26 

987 

110 

22 

14 

10 

260 

46 

19 

7 

7 

186 

84 

7 

3 

4 

142 

83 

62 

16 

22 

662 

96 

89 

18 

21 

484 

70 

45 

24 

84 

661 

112 

62 

77 

88 

966 

147 

72 

96 

85 

968 

147 

67 

100 

19 

1,008 

132 

75 

122 

86 

1,166 

156 

06 

103 

87 

1,254 

156 

86 

6S 

46 

1,169 

168 

94 

64 

88 

1,089 

187 

96 

64 

81 

1,282 

248 

117 

67 

64 

1,686 

801 

181 

66 

66 

1,902 

419 

126 

41 

f*6 

1,784 

811 

240 

66 

258 

2,846 

461 

1 

4 

•  a  •  • 

43 

•  •  •  • 

1,904 

1,487 

1,071 

26,808 

4,158 

6,484 

1.047 

806 

219 

175 

668 

504 

763 

1,182 

1,116 

1,140 

1,822 

1,410 

1,827 

1,226 

1,680 

1,887 

2,821 

2,046 

8,307 

43 


29,961 


Similar  information  respecting  the  deaths  of  females  in  1900  is  given 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Aj^  at  Death 


I 

e 
0 


11 


I'aier  1  year 


3 
4 

5 

10 
15 

ao 
a 
at) 

35 
40 
45 
SO 
53 

eo 

S5 
70 
'5  and 


under  2  y 
ft    3 

ears.. 

4 

5 

,.   10 

„   16 

..   20 

M   25 

..   SO 

„   85 

„   40 

M   46 

.,   60 

„   56 

n   60 

M   66 

..   70 

♦»  •  • 

„   76 

f »  •  • 

upwards 

*•«•«. 

■••»*• 

Total 


1.742 

803 

96 

64 

42 

147 

126 

168 


252 
286 
270 
249 
215 
214 
246 


806 
272 
648 

1 


1,291 
271 
84 
67 
58 
191 
117 
180 
281 
297 
317 
887 
285 
204 
227 
288 
406 
480 
461 
806 
1 


6,167  I  6,688 


622 

440 

280 

166 

128 

68 

69 

80 

47 

24 

IS 

10 

37 

15 

7 

12 

25 

9 

6 

9 

62 

48 

9 

29 

47 

37 

9 

20 

67 

81 

16 

84 

80 

78 

44 

32 

99 

61 

46 

26 

96 

70 

51 

29 

102 

88 

47 

89 

90 

79 

39 

41 

73 

66 

13 

28 

64 

55 

22 

24 

76 

67 

15 

33 

84 

76 

17 

35 

86 

93 

13 

64 

78 

110 

10 

69 

121 

224 

24 

122 

2 

1 

3 

•  •  •  • 

2,069 

1,780 

753 

832 

4,661 
869 
274 
202 
144 
481 
866 
626 
704 
781 
848 
89i 
783 
580 
606 
718 
906 

1,086 
965 

1,940 
8 


650 

95 

47 

SO 

26 

77 

90 

117 

189 

129 

131 

130 

97 

123 

1-24 

161 

1«7 

2?8 

160 

327 


18,189 


3.047 


5,201 

964 

321 

282 

169 

668 

446 

648 

843 

910 

979 

1,022 

880 

712 

730 

879 

1,073 

1,264 

1,145 

2,267 

a 


21,286 
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The  next  table  shows  the  ages  of  all  the  persons  who  died  during 
1900  :— 


Ages  at  Death. 

Now  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

• 

c 
c 

South 
Attfrtralia. 

Wostem 
Australia. 

wealth. 

New 
Zealand. 

1 

u 

pi* 

< 

Under  1  year 

8,896 

i  2.W6 

1,466 

Oil 

688 

389 

10,216 

1.4«9 

11,(^5 

I  and  under  2  years . . 

628 

'      600 

284 

147 

141 

66 

1,796 

205 

ioui 

5         »         8   „     .. 

185 

169 

87 

46 

27 

20 

634 

93 

6i: 

«          n          4    „     .. 

196 

120 

64 

84 

14 

19 

987 

64 

45] 

4         „         6  „     .. 

eo 

100 

40 

16 

9 

13 

236 

68 

m 

6          »       10   „     .. 

S33 

806 

188 

106 

26 

51 

1,043 

178 

1,?W 

.10         „       16    „     .. 

280 

265 

110 

76 

22 

41 

790 

100 

»&>) 

16         ..       20   ..     .. 

808 

348 

1W7 

126 

•40 

68 

1,177 

229 

1,4« 

20          „        26    „     . 

661 

499 

8u3 

140 

121 

66 

1,689 

886 

l^h 

26          „       SO   „     .. 

661 

668 

292 

138 

144 

61 

1,749 

276 

2,(ei5 

80          „       35    „     .. 

680 

648 

JM)2 

127 

151 

48 

1,866 

263 

2,1W 

^          »       40    „     .. 

660 

601 

810 

163 

109 

76 

2,058 

286 

2^ 

»«>          ..        46    „     .. 

7ue 

^6 

808 

174 

142 

78 

2,037 

263 

%,») 

46          „       60   „     .. 

68U 

614 

263 

141 

81 

74 

1,748 

291 

•2,08-^ 

60          „        65    „     .. 

578 

688 

237 

149 

86 

02 

1,646 

811 

l,flfc 

^          »       60    „     .. 

720 

(«6 

290 

162 

79 

64 

2,000 

409 

2,m:*' 

W)          „       65    „     .. 

864 

906 

277 

103 

74 

89 

2,492 

468 

2,ftu 

«          „       70    „     .. 

926 

1,801 

293 

229 

79 

110 

2.9J8 

647 

3,5^-^ 

70      ^  „        75    ,.     ., 

807 

1,265 

2^5 

286 

61 

146 

2,719 

471 

3,L«»» 

76  «nd  upwards 

1,601 

1,964 

802 

464 

90 

876 

4,786 

788 

6,574 

Unspecified 

0 

IS 

SO 

2 

7 

•  »  »  • 

61 

•  •  ■  • 

il 

Total 

16,118 

16,215 

6,747 

3,774 

2,240 

1,908 

43,V97 

7,200 

51,19: 

rru^  ^ ^£  XI 

.1 

-L-i^-. 

.1  .i.  i.1 

£  y 

i.r "L 

mm 

and  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with  the  numbers  living  at- 
•each  age  can  now  be  made.  Using  the  same  age  groups  as  for  the 
index  of  mortality  given  on  page  506,  the  following  rates  are  obtained. 
For  age  0  (under  1  year)  the  number  of  births  during  the  year  has 
been  used  in  place  of  figures  deduced  irom  the  census  results  : — 


Age  Groups. 


Deaths  in  each  Age  Group:  per  1,000  living. 


c 


& 


II 

S. '« 

CQ  9 

< 


ecf 

U  DD 

^5 


•2 


1 

> 


9 

< 


UnHer  1  year  . . 
1  and  under  20 
20  „  40 
40  ,,  69 
^and  over.... 


103*27 

8'47 

6-87 

12*66 

66'79 


96-S9 

4X)2 

6-17 

12'92 

68'01 


98*37 

4*11 

7-46 

14-08 

47-14 


99-27 

8-46 

6-10 

10-60 

49-18 


12615 

4-81 

7*33 

14'46 

51-82 


79-08 

99-94 

75-16 

3-45 

3-77 

3-06 

4-63 

6-97 

4*42 

10-82 

12-67 

10-33 

08-62 

66-97 

46D1  ' 

3«> 
64*15 


The  superiority  of  New  Zealand  is  manifested  at  every  age  group ; 
for  ages  up  to  40,  Tasmania  ranks  second,  but  for  all  ages  takeu  together 
South  Australia  stands  before  the  island  State.  For  children  of  1  year 
Tictoria  shows  a  more  favourable  mortality  tlian  any  State,  except 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania ;  at  other  ages,  Victoria  is  behind  New 
South  Wales.     The  mortality  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  may  be 
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measured  accurately  by  comparing  the  deaths  with  the  number  of 
births  ;  this  is  a  most  sensitive  and  reliable  test  of  the  healthiness  and 
sanitary  condition  of  a  country,  since  at  this  early  age  children  are 
most  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  The  following  table  shows 
for  each  State  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  1  year  of  age,  and 
the  rate  per  1,000  births,  since  1870,  arranged  in  five-year  periods  : — 


state. 


1871-76. 


1876-8a 


1881-^. 


1896-90. 


1891-06.  i  1896-1900. 


1901. 


DSATHK  under  1  Tear. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

QneeoBUnd 

^th  Australia 

^Vestem  Australia 

TaBmama 

Commonwealth  ... 
Hew  Zealand  

Australasia  


11,036 

16,981 

3,596 

5,75S 

'1V56O 

14,626 

15,865 

5,068 

6,516 

19,709 

17,043 

6,732 

7,594 

2,'^1 

38,9S1 
6,390 

43,905 
8,432 

53,409 
8,733 

45,321 

52,337 

62,142. 

21,586 

21,930 

20,810 

22,582 

20,221 

17,209 

8^339 

7,496 

7,337 

5,593 

6,227 

5,266 

939 

1,332 

3,488 

2,437 

2,337 

2,284 

_ 

3,92» 

.3,19^ 

1,458 

911 

737 

439 


61,476 
7,924 


60,400 


58,543 
8,005 


66,548 


56,493 

7,578 


64»071 


10,666 
1,46a 


12,129 


Rata  per  1,000  Births.. 


New  South  Wales.... 

Victoria    

Qneensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia . . . . 
Tansania 

Commonwealth   . 
New  Zealand  

Australasia  ..  . 


103*58 
124-53 
122-82 
158*20 


114-65 
119-87 
13502 
140-70 


101-87  I  106*61 


119-47 
106-69 


118-09 


120-55 
95-60 


116-53 


123-98 
121-51 
137-45 
134*13 


108-75 


123-48 
90*51 


118-88 


114-64 
131-06 
118-87 
105-13 
109-15 
102-78 


117-51 
84-23 


113-71 


I 


111-00 

113-40 

111-81 

111-29 

102-88 

103-39 

98-67 

111-62 

130-05 

155-72 

04*26 

97-59 

103-74 
102r94r 
101-94 

99-9» 
128-89 

89^ 


107*96 

87-57 


112-32 
80  03 


105*51      107-21 


10301 
71-40 


98  26 


In  spite  of  all  the  sanitary  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in 
recent  years,  the  rate,  as  judged  from  the  last  quinquennial  period,  does 
not  seem  to  have  decreased  very  appreciably  in  any  of  the  states  except 
^ath  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Li  South  Australia  the  rate  was 
very  high  in  the  earlier  years,  the  reason  given  being  that  the  deatha 
of  several  children  1  year  old  were  wrongly  included. by  the  registering 
officers  with  those  under  1  year.  In  every  state  except  New  Zealand^ 
where  the  mortality  has  declined  more  or  less  regularly  over  the  whole 
period,  and  Victoria,  where  it  was  stationary  during  the  last  two  periods, 
the  deatb-rates  of  infants  have  risen  during  the  last  period  ;  in  Western 
Australia  the  increase  has  been  very  serious^  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
«ne  fifth  in  five  years. 
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Causes  op  Death. 

The  system  of  classifying  the  causes  of  death  adopted  in  Australasia 
is  that  arranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle  on  the  basis  of  the  older  system 
of  Dr.  William  Farr,  his  predecessor  as  Superintendent  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Registrar-Generars  Cffiice,  England.  Under  this 
classification  deaths  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  namely,  deaths  from 
specific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases,  from  parasitic  diseases,  from  dietetic 
diseases,  from  constitutional  diseases,  from  developmental  diseases,  from 
local  diseases,  from  violence,  and  from  ill-defined  or  unspecified  causes. 
The  following  were  the  assigned  causes  of  death  of  the  51,197  persons 
who  died  in  Australasia  during  1900  : — 


ClAsslfication 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Vic- 
toria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 

Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

New 
Zea- 
land. 

Aus- 
tral- 
asia. 

Specific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases— 

898 

568 

7 

2 

57 

150 

758 

408 

2 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

60 
126 

427 

385 
31 

•  •  •  • 

26 
51 

174 
212 

1 

•  fl  ■  • 

10 
26 

196 

117 

20 

.... 

2 

29 

la-i 
42 

1 

•  ■  •  ■ 

6 
16 

421 
199 

*  •  •  • 

■  •  ■  ■ 

84 
61 

2,9Cd 

Piarrhcsal  diseases 

l,bT6 

Malarial  diseases 

62 

Zooflrenous  diseases    

2 

Venereal  diseases   

IK 

Septic  diseases      

4.'>d 

Ttotal 

1,«77 

1,348 

869 

428 

368 

168 

706 

5,54i> 

Parasitic  diseases    

60 

41 

19 

14 

11 

4 

23 

172 

Dietetic  diseases 

150 

93 

169 

18 

47 

* 

71 

561 

Constitutional  diseases 

2.882 

2,829 

004 

662 

246 

278 

1,856 

8,eo: 

Deveiomnentai  diseases    

1,708 

1.498 

404 

418 

176 

829 

099 

5,2*2 

Local  diseases — 

Diseases  of  nervous  ^stem 

Diseases  of  organs  of  special 
sense  

1,686 

12 
1,262 
1,618 
1,848 

626 
43 

191 
82 

41 

1,460 

15 
1,704 
1,782 
1,865 

20 
709 

47 
106 

88 

48 

688 

9 
610 
608 
784 

8 

282 

13 

62 

18 

21 

886 

1 
438 
401 
359 

7 

139 

12 

36 

17 

6 

168 

•  •  •  • 

141 
227 
346 

1 
70 

9 
23 

7 

6 

223 

2 
243 

177 
128 

2 
68 

8 
24 

6 

8 

760 

10 
848 
802 
647 

24 
287 
25 
61 
16 

14 

3,484 

5,06S 

49 

Diseases  of  circulator}*  sj'stem.. 
Diseases  of  respiratory  system.. 
Diseases  of  difrestiye  system  .. 
Diseases  of  lymphatic  system 

and  ductless  glands   

Diseases  of  urinary  system 

Diseases  of  organs  of  generation 

Diseases  of  parturition 

Diseases  of  organs  of  locomotion 
Diseases     of     integumentary' 

system   

5,141 

5,565 
5.916 

88 

2.124 

167 

491 

123 

1S3 

Total  

7.234 

7.771 

2,098 

1,796 

996 

878 

24,557 

Violence- 
Accident  or  negligence 

Homicide 

902 

50 

146 

1 
88 

854 

84 

101 

1 

•  •  ■  ■ 

491 
16' 
91 

•  •  •  « 

•  ■  ■  « 

206 

1 

88 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

216 
11 
37 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  « 

104 

1 
16 

•  •  «  • 

•  «  •  • 

406 
11 
63 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

123 

Suicide  

491 

Execution 

3 

Violent  deaths  not  classified  . . 

SH 

Total  

1,226 

990 

597 

210  1 

264 

121 

676 

4.01S 

Ill-deflned  and  not  specified  causes.. 

.722 

656 

87 

206  1 

187 

121 

287 

2,217 

Grand  Total 

15,118 

15,216 

5,747 

3,774 

2,240 

1,908 

7,200 

51,197 
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Comparing  the  figures  of  the  total  deaths  in  each  class  and  order  with 
the  population  the  following  results  are  obtained.  The  figures  represent 
the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  living  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years. 


CiMsifloation. 


Number  of  deaths  per  100,000  living. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 
population. 


Specific,  febrile,  or  zymofcic  diseases — 

Miasmatic  diaeaaes 

Diarrhoeal  diaeasea 

Venereal  diseaaea  

Septic  diaeaaea 

Other  specific,  febrile,  or  zymotic  diaeaaea 

Total 

Parasitic  diseases   

Dietetic  diseases 

<'on<ititational  diseases 

Developmental  diseases 

Local  diaeasea — 

Diseaaea  of  nervous  aystem 

Diseaser  of  circulatory  system    

Diseases  of  reapiratoiy  system    

Diseaaea  of  digestive  system   

Diseaaea  of  urmary  system 

Diseases  of  organs  of  generation    

Diaeaaea  of  parturition 

Diseaaea  of  organa  of  locomotion   

Diseaaea  of  integumentary  system 

Other  local  diaeasea   

Total 

Violence — 

Accident  or  negligence 

Homicide - 

Saicide 

Other  deatha  from  violence 

Total 

Hi-defined  or  not  specified  cauaea  

Grand  total 


109-08 

53-65 

617 

6-77 

2-33 


176-00 


4-58 


18-15 


209-85 


130-63 


127  06 
125-58 
164-26 
139-87 
59-46 
0-34 

"'3-66 
3-77 
3-31 


627-30 


108-83 

2-76 

17-90 

0-63 


130-12 


57-25 


1,353-88 


106-09 
47-32 

3-21 
17-05 

0-33 


17400 


417 


8-62 


181-69 


104*80 


106-09 

96-75 

121-89 

136-07 

32  14 

7-33 

23-47 

2-68 

3-02 

4-07 


533-51 


37-02 
2-11 
4-45 
014 


43-72 


52-25 


1,105-76 


107-67 

50-68 

4  25 

11-07 

1-39 


175-C6 


4-38 


13-67 


198-03 


118-49 


117-21 

11204 

144-36 

13809 

46-63 

362 

1102 

319 

3-42 

3-67 


583-25 


75-11 
2-45 

11-58 
0-41 


89-55 


54-91 


1,237-34 
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Specific  Bbbsilb  ouZvaioTic  Di»ba8BS. 

The  deatlis  from  specific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases  were  not 
80  numerous  in  1900  as  in  the  jears  preceding,  representing  only 
12-30  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  population,  as  against  21  70  in  1898, 
accounted  for  by  the  comparative  immunity  from  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  and  diphtheria  during  last  year.  Under  this  clasK 
are  included  the  highly  infectious  diseases — measles,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping-cough,  and  diphtheria — which  are  especially  fatal  k)  children  ; 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  chiefly  fatal  to  persons  at  the  extremes  of  life ; 
and  typhoid  (enteric)  fever,  whose  ravages  are  very  severe. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  fatality  of  these  diseases  in 
the  various  States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  occnrring, 
but  unfortunately  the  necessary  information  is  lacking.  In  some 
of  the  States  legal  enactments  provide  for  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases,  but  they  are  not  rigidly  enforced,'  and  doubtless  many  casen 
escape  notice. 

In  New  South  Wales,  since  the  beginning  of  1898,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1896,  notification  of  the  three  diseases 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  has  been  compulsory,  and  careful 
record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths,  the  averages 
for  the  three  years  1898  to  1900  being  shown  below : — 


IHseafle. 

Number  of 
cases  notified. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

Fatolity 
peroent. 

Scarlet  Fever 

2,875 

987 

3,176 

39 

97 

377 

1-4 

Dh>htheria 

9-8 

Typhoid  

11-9 

The  experience  of  London  during  the  nine  years  1891-99  is  also 
ven. 


given 


Distaae. 

Number  of 
cases  notified. 

Number  of 
Doathe. 

Fatality 
per  cent. 

Scarlet  Fever 

Diohtheria  ........... ..T^.^t- 

21,973 

11,646 

3,432 

872 

2;259 

599 

4'a 

19^4 

Tvphoid  

17-4 

• 
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MkamiKB. 

Measles,  which  is  mainly  a  children's  disease,  was  the  cause  in  1900 
of  the  deaths  of  140  persons,  equal  to  a  rate  of  0*31  per  10,600  living. 
The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  State  from 
this  disease,  and  the  death-rate  per  10,000  living,  in  iive-year  periods 
since  1870 : — 


state. 


1871-75U 


1876^. 


1881-85. 


1886-90. 


1801-95. 


1896-1000. 


^VMBKB  of  DnthB. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qneeoalaiid  

^ath  AuBtndia  ... 
Western  Anstralia 

TamuuuA  

Xew  Zealand    


•••••«•■ 


Aostralaflia 


««  •  "  ••(•»•  >  4 


•    •*!«•* 

311 

200 

293 

.886 

Iy809 

271 

396 

148 

696 

179 

36 

102 

4 

302 

366 

18 

240 

8 

291 

1 

129 

nil 

.27 

132 

3 

66 

1 

49 

•869 

10 

246 

85 

526 

6M 

1,369 

639 

2,776 

734 
827 
261 

8a 

41 

59 

204 


2,209 


Death-batb  per  10,000  living. 

XewSoaih  Wales  

4'73 
2-60 
3-64 

^'^66 
•2*90 

0*94 
0*66 
0-35 
0-15 
007 
0*06 
6^3 

0-47 
0*81 
0*76 
1-63 
8*19 
108 
0-93 

0*57 
0-28 
002 
0-06 
0-00 
001 
0*28 

1-48 
119 
1*46 
1*73 
0-81 
0*65 
1*59 

1-12 

Victoria 

1'8& 

QneenslaQcl 

1-12 

Soath  Australia 

0*47 

Wfsstera  Auatralia 

0-53 

Tttnoania , •. 

0*71 

Xew  2^Uuid   

0*55 

Ati^itralaflia  .....  t 

0*62 

0-91 

0*30 

1*38 

1-01 

*  Fbar  yean,  1872-75. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  irhich  are  almost  solely  confined  to 
children,  the  true  rates  are  somewhat  obscured  by  stating  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  the  whole  population,  since  the .  prevalence  of  the  diseases 
will  Taiy  in  each  State  according  to  the  proportional  number  of  yoisng 
children  in  each.  It  has,  however,  been  necessary  to  state  them  as 
above,  becauae  there  is  no  means  of  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
numbers  living  at  the  ages  most  affected.  Comparing  the  rates  as  they 
appear,  it  will  be  seen  that  measles  has  been  more  prevalent  since  1891 
than  daring  the  preceding  iif  teen  years,  and  it  seems  to  be  most  com- 
loon  in  the  first  three  States  shown  in  the  table.  Although  the  disease 
is  in  evidence  every  year,  it  usually  occurs  as. an  epidemic,  and,  according 
to  the  records,  the  oiatbreaks  occur  with  m<»'e  or  less  regularity  and 
severity  about  every  ^ve  years.  Measles  was  epidemic  in  nearly  all  the 
States  in  1875  (when  the  attack  was  very  severe),  in  1880,  in  1884 
(when  Western  Australia  suffered  heavily)  in  1889,  in  1893,  in  1898, 
and  in  1899. 
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Scarlet  Feveb. 

The  deaths  resulting  from  scarlet  fever  during  1900  numbered  only 
60,  or  at  the  rate  of  0*13  per  10,000.  In  the  table  below  are  shown  the 
number  of  deaths  and  the  death  rates  in  each  State  arranged  quin- 
quennially  since  1870 : — 


state. 


1871-76. 


1876-80.       1881-85. 


1886-90. 


1801-95. 


1896-lSCO. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

QneetiBland    , 

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  , 

New  Zealand    , 

Australasia    .., 


1,295 

476 

404 

460 

1,455 

2,646 

282 

148 

172 

77 

87 

19 

73 

31 

626 

520 

141 

27 

nil. 

66 
1 

72 

304 

49 

9 

8 

•68 

383 

312 

96 

40 

5,185 

1,279 

757 

768 

244 

230 
157 

47 
4 

?S 
IS 


r38 


Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

Australasia    . . 


3-81 
1-07 
6-40 

fio 

•0-47 


3-91 
6-44 
0-36 
4-30 

5-59 
1-79 


4-20 


113 

0-78 

0-77 

0-59 

0-28 

0-29 

0-14 

0-40 

016 

0-96 

0-17 

0-33 

• 

0-00 

0-03 

0-80 

013 

Oil 

1-18 

0-32 

0-12 

0-86 

0-43 

0-38 

0-37 
039 

0-67 
0-2() 
005 
0-46 
0-05 


0-34 


•  Four  yeare,  1872-75. 

Thft  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  for  the  first  ten  years  shown 
ill  the  table  was  much  higher  than  that  recorded  for  measles,  but,  in 
.spite  of  the  highly  infectious  nature  and  difficulty  of  isolation  of  the 
former  disease,  the  death-rate  has  since  been  consistently  lower  than 
that  of  the  latter.  From  1871  to  1880  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever  was  high,  but  during  the  next  hre  years  a  great  decrease 
was  manifested,  and  later  there  was  a  further  decline,  while  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  rate  has  been  practically  constant,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  rise  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  Tn  Victoria 
the  extremely  high  rate  for  1876-80  was  caused  by  a  very  virulent 
outbreak  of  the  disease  in  1876,  and  in  Tasmania  an  outbreak  in  1877 
largely  increased  the  rate  ;  in  fact,  during  the  three  years  1875,  1876, 
and  1877  all  the  States  were  more  or  less  affected  by  an  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  Queensland  the  disease  has  never  been  very  prevalent, 
and  in  Western  Australia  it  is  virtually  unknown. 
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Whooping-cough. 

A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  whooping-cough,  the  third  of  the 
diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  is  that  the  mortality  resulting  from 
it  is  higher  in  the  case*of  girls  than  of  boys.  During  1900  whooping- 
cough  was  responsible  for  401  deaths  (182  males  and  219  females),  equal 
to  0*89  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  population,  the  male  rate  being  0*74 
and  the  female  1  '03.  The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and 
the  death  rates  in  each  State  since  1870  : — 


sute. 


1871-76. 


1876-SO. 


1881-S5. 


18(f6-9a 


189t-05. 


1896-1900. 


NuMBEB  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria , 

Queensland    , 

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  , 

New  Zealand 


Australasia 


676 

633 

979 

1,157 

1,053 

921 

701 

691 

851 

117 

198 

184 

306 

381 

181 

211 

341 

263 

279 

nil. 

19 

65 

57 

99 

84 

59 

89 

79 

•4e5 

589 

592 

443 

762 

1 

2,679 

2,528 

2,836 

3,556 

947 
498 
454 
264 
80 
88 
245 


2,576 


Drath-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

'"^oath  Australia   . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 


Australasia 


2-04 

I'oO 

1-89 

1-93 

2-76 

2  24 

1-47 

1-31 

1-46 

1*63 

1*94 

1-37 

1-69 

1-84 

1*85 

1-74 

232 

1-70 

1*66 

••••«« 

0-00 

1-21 

312 

1-71 

1-92 

1-54 

0-96 

1-30 

105 

•3-75 

2-76 

2-24 

1-47 

2-28 

215 

1-69 

1-60 

1-78 

1-44 
0-84 
1-94 
1-49 
1-03 
106 
0*67 
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•  Four  yoan,  1872-75. 

The  death-rate  from  whooping-cough,  which  has  never  heen  remark- 
ably high,  declined  after  the  second  quinquennium  (1876-80),  and 
thenceforward  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  next  fifteen  years. 
For  the  last  five  years,  however,  the  returns  show  a  further  gratifying 
decrease,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  mildly  epidemic  during 
1898  and  1 899.  Generally  speaking,  whooping-cough  seems  to  have  been 
mrjst  prevalent  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  but  it  is  gradually  decreasing  in  these  States,  and,  in  fact,  through- 
out Australasia,  with  the  single  exception  of  Queensland,  where  the 
tendency  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  towards  an  increase. 
On  the  whole,  the  rates  up  to  the  last  period  are  very  even  amongst 
themselves  in  all  the  States.  In  Western  Australia  the  rate  rose  regu- 
larly to  a  maximum  during  1886-90 — a  very  severe  epidemic  being 
experienced  in  1886 — and  then  declined. 
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DlPHTHBRIA. 

Diphtheria,  the  last  of  the  febrile  diseases  mentioned  ivhich  mainh" 
nSkct  children,  caused,  in  1900,  a  total  of  374  deaths,  at  the  i&te  of 
107  per  10,000  persons  living.  In  the  following  table  are  shown  the 
number  of  deaths,  and  the  d^kth  rates  in  eaeh  St^  since  1870  : — 


state. 


18n-76. 


isr«-80. 


1681-86. 


1886-00. 


Ittl-^W. 


18l»-19e(L 


NcMBBK  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeensland  

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Austohlia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

Australasia   .. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

Australasia  .. 


1,109 

1,005 

1,325 

1,753 

1»609 

1,431 

681 

1,885 

994 

246 

170 

224 

530 

551 

379 

329 

387 

^70 

513 

11 

28 

19 

38 

124 

329 

96 

182 

208 

♦536 

316 

525 

542 

577 

3,695 

2,946 

5,053 

4,634 

584 
892: 
273- 
153: 
79 
65^ 
289 


2,335 


Death-rate  per  10,000  living.. 


3*35 

2-39 

2-56 

1 
^•92 

4-21 

3-48 

1-43 

3'58 

1'70 

3*43 

1*66 

1-66 

2-93 

2-66 

3'8S 

2-72 

263 

3*69 

3*05 

0-79 

1-78 

0-91 

114 

2-41 

6-05 

1-57 

2-66 

2-76 

•432 

1-48 

1*99 

1-80 

1-76 

2-96 

1*96 

2-85 

2-32 

0-89 
IW 
IIT 
0'66 
1H» 
0-79 
079 

1*07 


•  Four  jmn,  1872-75. 

The  present  rates  for  diphtheria,  as  compared  with  those  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  show  a  decrease.  The  decline,  however,  has  beea 
by  no  means  regular,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  disease,  in  common 
with  the  others  aflfecting  children,  sometimes  occurs  as  an  ^idemic. 
Thus  the  increase  in  th^  rates  during  1886-90  over  those  prevailing  in 
the  previous  five  years  was  due  to  .an  epidemic  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  1890. 

The  decreased  mortality  during  the  last  twenty  years,  from  the  four 
diseases  just  mentioned,  together  with  croup,  represents  a  gain  of 
about  6  children  to  the  population  in  every  10,000  persons  living. 
This  improvement  is  very  gratifying,  since  it  may  be  taken  that  cases 
of  these  diseases,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  be  attended  with 
dangerous  after-effects  in  the  shape  of  lung  and  other  local  trouble^ 
are  not  so  numerous,  and  that  in  consequence  the  genettil  health  of  the 
people  is  better.  Tasmania  seems  to  have  suffered  most  from  diphtheria, 
until  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  the  death-rate  was  the  lowest  in 
Australasia^  having  declined  from  2*76  to  0*79. 
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Croup,  although  classed  as  a  disease  of  the  respiratory  system^  was  for- 
merly classified  with  the  zymotic  diseases,  and  is  inoloded  here  onaocoant; 
of  its  siHiilarity  to  diphtheria^  acd  the  ooninsioii  which  often  arises 
between*  them,  and  of  the  deaths  set  down  to  a  combination  of  both. 
It  is  a  disease  that  may  be  said  to  afifeot  children  only,  and  in  1900 
caused  the  death  of  9*2,  or  0*20  per  10,000  of  the  population.  In  the 
subsequent  table  are-ishown  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rate  in 
«M*  State  mnce  1870 : — 


state. 


1871-75. 


1876-80. 


1881-85. 


1880-00. 


1801-95. 


1886-1000. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales   .. 
» iviox*a .•«••....•..».... 

<^eenslflnd    

Soath  Australia   

Western  Australia  .. 

Tasmaoia  

^'•wZeaJaad    

Australasia   


908 

971 

951 

683 

647 

1,260 

795 

1,209 

458 

273 

324 

483 

382 

239 

258 

330 

443 

192 

145 

24- 

31 

45 

64 

80 

76 

113 

112 

101 

•281 

277 

334 

340 

304 

•  

3,249 

3,170 

3,231 

1,994 

278 

199 

103 

45 

26 

29 

186 


866 


Death-bate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Viotoria 

^neensland 

^uth  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia 

TMmaiiia 

Xev  Zealand    , 

Austrakiaia   .. 


2*92 

2-31 

1-84 

114 

169 

3*04 

1-66 

2-30 

0-78 

3-81 

317 

3-59 

2-11 

115 

2-64 

2-74 

301 

1*24 

086 

1-72 

1-97 

216 

1-92 

1-55 

1-40 

1-85 

1^ 

1-34 

•2-27 

1-30 

1*26 

113 

0-92 

2-61 

2-11 

1-83 

1-00 

0-42 
0-34 
0-44 
0-25 
0-33 
0  35 
0-61 


0-40 


•  Four  years,  1872-76. 

Generally  speaking,  deaths  from  this  disease  show  a  steady  and 
^consiateiit'fall  from  the  earliest  period,  although  in  some  of  the  States, 
<8pecialiy  Victoria -and  South  Australia,  the  rates  fluctuate  slightly. 
The  greatest'  decline  has  taken  place  in  New  South  Wales,  Viotoria, 
'Qveenaland,  and  South  Australia,  until  at  the  present  time  croup  is 
about-  eqoaily  prevalent  throughout  Australasia.  If  croup  and  d^h- 
theria.he  taksn  together,  as  they  usually  are,  the  rates  generally  have 
decUned  to  the  extent  of  over  4  per  1,000  during  the  last  twenty  years* 
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DiARRHCEAL   DI8EA8E8. 

Diarrhoeal  diseases,  comprising  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  caiTv 
off  mostly  young  children  and  old  persons.  In  1900  these  diseases  wert" 
fatal  to  1,876  persons,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  4*16  per  10,000  living. 
The  numher  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each  State  in  quinquennial 
periods  since  1870,  are  shown  below. 


state. 


1871-75. 


1876-80. 


1881-86. 


1886-00. 


1801-96. 


1896-1000. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   .. 
,  Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

Australasia    .. 


3,913 

4,776 

4,323 

3,794 

6,030 

5,006 

4,886 

6,489 

3,290 

1,618 

2,469 

3,833 

2,865 

2,125 

1,628 

1,620 

2,106 

1,388 

1,079 

140 

106 

251 

323 

437 

512 

474 

606 

354 

•1,628 

2,376 

1,879 

1,789 

1,280 

16,036 

18,068 

16,710 

12,245 

3,622 
2,679 
1,779 
1,205 
794 
309 
1,36;^ 


11,751 


Death-rates  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

Australasia    . . 


11-82 

11-34 

8.34 

6*32 

15-78 

1218 

10-23 

10-42 

5-63 

22-66 

24*16 

28-46 

16-86 

10-25 

16*65 

13-39 

14-32 

8-99 

6-41 

10-01 

6-73 

12-03 

9-70 

8-48 

9-41 

7-75 

8-83 

4-69 

•12-33 

1113 

7-11 

5-94 

3-87 

12-86 

12-04 

9-44 

602 

5-52 
4-52 
7  62 
6-7» 
1018 
8-73 
3-71 

6-37 


•  Four  years,  1872-75. 


The  high  death-rates  of  earlier  years  are  not  surprising,  and  maj  Ix^ 
ascribed  to  the  hard  fare  and  exposure  incidental  to  the  development  of 
the  pastoral  and  mining  industries.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  com> 
parison  of  the  present  rates  in  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  N'e^K- 
South  Wales  with  those  of  former  periods.  In  all  the  States  there  h&s 
been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  twenty  years,  with  tihe- 
exception  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  rough  conditions  of  life 
prevailing  on  the  goldfields  exert  an  adverse  influence  on  the  rate^. 
The  most  noticeable  improvement  has  occurred  in  Queensland,  where- 
the  rate  has  declined  from  24-15  to  7-62  during  the  last  twenty  yea.r-s. 
That  te.mperature  and  climate  have  an  effect  on  the  death-rates  fnom 
these  diseases  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  they  are  much  more  prevalent 
and  more  fatal  in  summer  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year,  a^xid 
that  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  climate  is  mild  aj\il 
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genial,  the  rates  are  much  lower  than  in  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia,  where  the  climate  is  very  warm,  and  in  some  parts  tropical, 
while  the  other  States,  whose  climates  are  fairly  temperate,  show  rates 
between  the  two  extremes. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea  may  he  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  of  late  years  more  skilful  diagnosis  in  some  cases 
makas  possible  the  ascription  of  death  to  ailments  of  which  diarrhoea 
may  be  only  a  symptom. 

Typhoid  (Enteric)  Fever. 

• 

Seeing  that  typhoid  is  entirely  a  filth  disease,  the  poison  of  which  is 
propagated  by  sewage,  and  that  it  yields  readily  to  sanitary  precautions, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  that  the  annual  mortality,  although 
>^teadily  declining,  should  still  be  so  heavy.  In  1900  typhoid  was 
responsible  for  1,054  deaths  in  Australasia,  or  at  the  rate  of  2*33  per 
10,000  living,  as  against  the  English  rate  of  1*99  for  1899,  which  was 
the  highest  recorded  there  for  six  years.  The  table  below  shows  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease,  and  the  death  rate  in  each  State, 
arranged  in  five-year  periods  since  1870  : — 


Bute 


18n-75. 


1876-90. 


1881-^. 


1886-90. 


1801-06. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


1896-1000. 


New  South  Wales 

^ctoria 

Que€a«?land    

•^th  Australia   .. 
^Vegtem  Australia 

Tasinania   

Ktrw  Zealand 


Australasia 


1,722 

2,132 

2,307 

1,533 

1,799 . 

2,174 

2,364 

3,209 

1,571 

424 

525 

1,303 

990 

513 

372 

446 

632 

566 
59 

369 
500 

156 

184 

213 

401 

230 

•632 

739 

626 

674 

561 

5,790 

7,270 

8,206 

5,277 

1,968 
1,722 
747 
512 
1,379 
251 
511 

7,090 


Deatu-rate  per  10,000  living. 


Xew^  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qneeiwland    

^uth  Australia    .. 
^•i«tem  Australia 

Tasniania   

^<^w  Zealand 


Australasia 


5-20 

506 

4-46 

2-56 

4-71 

5-29 

518 

6-09 

2*69 

5-91 

514 

9-67 

5*48 

2*48 

3*80 

3-69 

4-30 

3*67 
2  83 

219 
1502 

303 

3*38 

3-48 

5*85 

305 

•510 

3-46 

2-37 

2*24 

1-70 

4-69 

4*90 

4-64 

2-64 

300 
2-90 
2-20 
2-89 
17-69 
303 
1-39 


3-24 


*  Four  yean,  1872-75. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  over  the  whole  period  covered  by 
the  table  show  a  decline,  and  although  the  last  quinquennial  period 
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shawB  an  apparent  increase  it  was  almost  entirely  confined  'td^  Western 
AustmHa.  TEe  disease  is  of  an  epidemic  natarcj  but  still  the  ratee  do 
not  fitictnate  greatly,  and  during  the  last  five  years  the  rates  in  all  the 
States,  excluding  Western  Australia,  were  fairly  uniform,  ranging  from 
1*39  in  Kew  Zealand  to  3*03  in  Tasmania.  An  epidennic  occurred  in 
the  year  1889  in  New  South  Waies,  Victbria,  Queensland,  and  Tas- 
mania, and  the  disease  seems  to  have  since  been  more'  prevalent  in  the 
last-mentioned  State  than  in  any  other.  In  Western-  Australia  typhoid 
was  almost  unknown  prior  to  the  gold  rush  in  1894,  when  the  disease 
TQ&j  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  maximum  was  soon  reached,  for 
in  1895  the  death-rate  was  35*46  per  10,000.'  With  iufvoved  sanitation 
the  ratfr  is  siead^y  deelimng,  and  although  the  table  shows  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  lastquisqoBnniai  period,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
previously  stated,  thedisease'Wtts  comparatively  unknown  prior  to  1894, 
and  this*  accounts  for  the  lower  rate,  of  the  period  1891-1895.  The 
rapid  decline  of  the^  death-rate  may  be  se^i-  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
1895  it  was  35-46  per  10,000,  for  the  period  1896-8  only  25*38,  while 
in  1900  it  had  fall^uto  7*29. 

Tn  England  and  Wales  since  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
improve  the  drainage  and  water  supply  the  rate  has  steadily  fallen 
from  3-74  in  1871-75  to  1:76  in  1896-^99. 

Fabashtc  Djsbasbs. 

The  deaths  from  parasitic  diseases  in  Australasia  during  1900  num- 
bered 172,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  0-38  per  10,000  living.  The  chief 
disease  of  this  group  is  hydatids,  which  was' responsible  for  91  deaths,  or 
0*21  per  10,000  of  the  population,  and  was  most  common  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  the  rate  was  0*30. 

Dietetic  Diseases. 

Dietetic  diseases  in  1900  carried  off  561  persons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1*24  per  10,000  living,  the  chief  contributing  causes  being  privation 
and  intemperance. 

COKSTITUTIONAL   DISEASES. 

The  next  class  of  diseases  is  the  constitutional,  which  caused  in  1 900 
8,607  deaths,  giving  an  average  of  1908  per  10,000  living.  Of  tbesei 
diseases,  phthisis  and  cancer  stand  out  most  prominently,  and  deserve 
special  consideration. 

Phthisis. 

Phthisis  claims  more  victims  in  Australasia  than  any  other  dneciHo 
but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  death-rates  are  lower  than  ia  tli< 
other  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  all  the  more  gratifying  when  it  i^ 
considered  that- the  Australian  climate  is  undoubtedly  favourable  t< 
people  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints,  and  that  thereby  uotctxii 
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persons  afflicted  with  the  disease^  or 'predisposed  to  it,  are  attracted  to 
this  coimtry  ia  the-  hope  of  •  obtaining.  relieL  It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  total  persona  who  die  of  phthisis  in  Austealasia^  7*  per  cent,  do  so 
a^  less  than  fire  yearn'  residence.  In  1900  phthisis  caused  4,011 
deaths  in  'Austraksiat  e^ual  to  a  rate  <A  8-89  per  10,000  living.  The 
following  taUe  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each 
State  since  1870,  arranged  in  five-year  periods  : — 


18n.7&   ,   18»k8Q. 


18ai-8& 


IStlMOi. 


18M.05. 


18QS-1000. 


NnMBKa  of  l>eath8. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queenslaiid    ^. 

^uth  Afutralia   .. 
^Vestem  Anslralia 

Tumania  

Xew  Zealand 

Anatralaaia    .. 


2,532 
4,504 
784 
872 
•89 
522 
•1,080 


3,36S 
5,a07 
1,390 
1,244 
120 
536 
1,805 


13,795 


4,805 

5,427 

5,198 

6,428 

7,662 

7,751 

2,332 

2,412 

2,266 

1,558 

1,640 

1.667 

135 

IM 

250 

658 

671 

658 

2,418 

2,529 

2,693 

18,334 

20.235 

20,483 

5,225 
7,049 
2,117 
1,544 
5S4 
578 
2,886 

19,933 


Deatb-'RATE' per  10,000  Hying. 


Xew  South  Wales   

9-28 
12  02 
10^3 

8-92 
•8-58 
1013 
•8-72 

10-16 

13*13 

13-01 

10-28 

8-58 

9-85 

8-46 

11-41 
1410 
17-31 
10-60 

8-57 
10-76 

915 

9*90 

14*55 

13-35 

10-63 

9  30 

9-79 

8*39 

8-66 
13-26 
10-93 
9-90 
7-51 
8-72 
815 

7'"9e 

Victoria 

11*89 

^^oeensland    

9-07 

South  Australia   

8*98 

^Vc«fcem  Australia  

6-85 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand -,.. 

6-98 

7*85 

A^vtfahMri^t- 

10-09 

11-06 

12-22 

11*48 

10-24 

911 

•  Pour  years,  1872-76. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  phthisis  seems  to 
We  been  on  the  increase ;  but  since  1885  it  has  steadily  decreased, 
and  the  naortality  rate  is  now  lower  than  thai  of  England — where  the 
nte  is  over  13  per  10,000  living— or  of  any  European  country.  The 
<iecline  is  general,  and  is  evidence  of  the  more  skilful  treatment  of  the 
'ibease  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  preventive  measures  taken  against 
it.  Phthisis  has  always  been  most  prevalent  in  Victoria,  but  the  rate 
in  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  rest  of  Australasia.  In  Queensland 
the  rate  is  adversely  affected  by  the  peculiar  liability  of  the  Pacific 
Island  labourers  to  contract  the  disease,  while  the  Maori  population  of 
Xew  Zealand  is  also  extremely  susceptible  to  its  ravages.  Western 
AtLstralia  has,  on  the  whole,  had  the  lowest  rate,  but  there  is  little 
diftirence  between  it  and  several  oi  the  other  States. 
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Oancse. 

Next  to  phthisis,  cancer  is  the  most  deadly  of  the  constitutional 
diseases,  and  in  1900  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  2,596  persons,  or  at 
the  rate  of  6*76  per  10,000  living.  In  the  table  below  are  shown  the 
number  of  deaths  and  the  death>rates  in  each  State  since  1870  : — 


state. 


1871-75. 

1S76-S0. 

1881-8&. 

1886-00. 

1801-05. 

I8e6>i9u(>. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria , 

Queensland    , 

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    , 


Australasia 


772 

934 

1,146 

1,876 

2,587 

1,245 

1,712 

2,065 

2,799 

3,621 

125 

225 

336 

508 

731 

199 

352 

475 

592 

803 

•16 

23 

52 

85 

102 

249 

255 

308 

341 

371 

•262 

526 

806 

1,270 

1,725 

4,027 

5,188 

7,471 

9,940    • 

3,548 

4,0^6 

1,071 

968 

24H 

459 

2,153 

12,538 


Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 

New  South  Wales   

2-83 
3-26 
1-74 
204 

•1-54 
4*83 

•211 

2-82 
416 
2-20 
2-91 
1-64 
4-69 
2-46 

272 
4*53 
2-49 
3-23 
3-30 
504 
3-95 

3-62 
5-32 
2-81 
3*84 
4-07 
4*98 
4-22 

4*31 
619 
3-53 

4-77 
3-06 
4-91 
5-22 

5*41 

Victoria 

Queensland    

6-80 
4-59 

South  Australia   

5-45 

Western  Australia 

3-18 

Tasmania  

6-55 

New  Zealand    

5*85 

Australasia    

2-76 

3-23 

3-46 

4-22 

4-97 

6-73 

•  Four  yean,  1872-75. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  some  slight  irregularity  the  death-rat<- 
from  cancer  has  steadily  risen  in  Australasia  over  the  whole  peril kI 
covered  by  the  table,  the  largest  increases  being  shown  by  Victoria  anf  i 
New  Zealand.  For  the  first  half  of  the  period  Tasmania  had  tht* 
highest  rate,  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
Victoria  and  New  Zealand  that  the  rates  in  both  are  now  higher  than 
that  of  Tasmania.  With  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1881  t%> 
1 890,  Westei-n  Australia  has  always  shown  the  lowest  rates. 

Although  part  of  the  increase  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  mor>- 
skilful  diagnosis  in  recent  years  enables  cancer  to  be  ascribed  as  t>i<* 
cause  of  death  in  obscure  malignant  diseases  more  often  than  \\-«.s; 
formerly  the  case,  yet  after  making  due  allowance  on  this  score,  tVif- 
conclusion  must  inevitably  be  arrived  at  that  the  spread  of  the  disesx^^o 
is  a  dread  reality. 

Developmental  Diseases. 

The  deaths  from  developmental  diseases  in  1900  were  5,222  or  11  "iS  7 
per  10,000  persons  living,  and  of  these  deaths,  2,657,  or  5*67  per  10,OOO 
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living,  were  aftcribed  to  the  vague  cause,  old  age.  Premature  birth  wax 
letdown  as  the  cause  of  death  of  1,716  infants,  a  mortality  equal  to 
14-09  per  thousand  children  bom  alive,  or  1  in  every  70. 

Local  Diseasbs. 

Local  diseases  in  1900  were  the  cause  of  24,857  deaths,  and  averaged 
•^511  per  10,000  living.  This  group  comprises  diseases  of  the  various 
systems  and  special  organs  of  the  body,  the  principal  being  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  and  of  the  circulatory  system,  which  are  further 
considered  below.  Under  this  heading  also  are  classified  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system,  which  caused  5,565  deaths,  equal  to  12*34  per 
10,000;  of  the  digestive  system,  responsible  for  5,916  deaths,  or  13*12 
per  10,000;  and  of  the  urinary  system,  the  deaths  from  which  numbered 
2,124,  equal  to  a  rate  of  4*71  per  10,000. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  coincident  with  the  advance  of  civilisation 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  but  from 
the  figures  in  the  following  table  showing  for  each  State  the  number 
of  deaths,  and  the  death-rates,  since  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  ham 
not  been  the  case.  Moreover,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  deaths  from 
apoplexy  and  convulsions  in  proportion  to  population  are  now  less  fre- 
qnent  than  formerly.  In  1900  the  total  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
nenes  and  brain  numbered  5,223,  or  at  the  rate  of  11*58  per  10,000 
'inng. 


state. 


1871-75. 


1876-80. 


1881-S5. 


XooO  IIU. 


1891-95. 


1896-1900. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


Xew  itouth  Wales 

Victoria , 

QueeDsland    , 

Jnmth  Australia   .. 
WfBtem  Australia 

Tasmania  , 

^enr  Zealand    


Australasia 


5,881 

6,844 

8,522 

8,432 

8,266 

6,50.3 

7,029 

7,414 

8,685 

7,862 

1,650 

2,190 

2,684 

3,005 

2,778 

2,068 

2,249 

2,645 

2,177 

2,127 

•230 

309 

296 

379 

610 

1,133 

1,238 

1,677 

1,388 

1,210 

•1,860 

2,614 

3,244 

3,320 
27,"286 

3,628 

22,473 

26,382 

26,261 

7,938 
7,382 
2.790 
2,086 
802 
1,142 
3,842 

2d,U82 


Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 


Xew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qneeosland    

^th  Australia   ... 
^  «Wm  Australia 

Tatmania  , 

Kew  Zealand    


Australasia 


21-66 

20-67 

20-23 

16-28 

17  02 

1710 

1626 

16-30 

2309 

21*42 

19-93 

16-63 

21-15 

18-59 

17-99 

1411 

•2217 

2209 

18-79 

1816 

21-99 

22-75 

25-78 

20-25 

•14-93 

12-25 

12-27 

11-02 

18-61 

18-02 

17-59 

15-42 

13-76 

12-10 

13-43 

12-45 

13-40 

11-95 

12-64 

11-76 

15-32 

10-29 

16-03 

13-80 

10-67 

10-45 

1313       11-87 


•  Four  years,  1872-76. 
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A  sttidy  of  the  table  shows  that  the  death^fttto  for  diBeaaes  of  the 
irarvooB  system  in  Australasitt  has  decreased  by  considerably  more  than 
one-third  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  representing  a  gain  of 
nearly  7  persons  to  the  population  in  every  10,000  living.  Amongst 
the  various  States  the  rates  aie  now  fairly  even,  only  ranging  from  10*29 
in  Western  Australia  to  13-80  in  Tasmania.  Until  the  last  period  the 
rate  had  been  consistently  lover  in  New  Zealand  than  in  any  other 
i^tate,  while,  since  1875,  Tasmania  has  always  had  the  highest  rate. 


DiSHASES  OF  THE   CntCULATORT  StRTEM. 

Diseases  of  the  heart,  which  now  command  more  attention  than 
previously  on  account  of  their  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  better  knowledge  of  the  organ  which  now  exists,  were 
responsible  in  1900  for  5,U1  deaths,  or  11-40  per  10,000  living.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each 
State  since  1870  :— 


state. 


isn-76. 


187e-S0. 


1881-S6. 


USS^Ml 


1W1'^9&   ilSM^lMO 


XuHBKA  of  Deaths. 


N«w  Sonth  Wales 


2.197 


Victoria 3,138 

ijueensUnd    i  444 

South  Aaatralia    649 

Western  Australia  '  •102 

Tasmania   499 

NewZealand    ^795 


2,765 
3,666 
586 
934 
147 
578 
1,422 


3,262       4,289 


4,453 
991 

1,180 
201 
700 

1,762 


6,198 
1,406 
1,359 
239 
799 
2,284 


4,826 
7,365 
1,575 
1,605 
408 
875' 
2,767 


Australasia 


10,068 


6,724 
8,056 
2,353 
1,995 
748 
1,089 
3,824 


12,519      16,574      19,421      23,789 


Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales   8-06 

Victoria 8-21 

Queensland    6'19 

South  Australia   6*64 

Western  Australia  '  •9'83 

Tasmania   )  9'69 

New  Zealand    t  •6*42 


Australasia 


8-32 

7-74 

8*92 

9-77 

5-73 

7-36 

7-72 

8-03 

10-51 

12-76 

10-62 

11-44 

6-66 

6-67 

8*28 
11-T7 

7-78 

8*81 
11*45 
11-66 

7-58 


•  Four  je»rs,  1872-75. 


8-72 
13-59 
10-OS 
11-24 

9-59 
13-lS 
10-40 


It  will  be  seen  that  deaths  from  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circuit 
tion  have  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  twenty-fi  >- 
years.     It  is  questionable  whether  the  increase  shown  is  not  partly  dxi 
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to  ffloie  akilfal  diagxiosis,  as  many  deatiiBrfoniierfy  attiibuted  to  old 
age  are  now  .assigned  to  some  more  deiuttte  CMwe.  !Eher  highest  ideatfti- 
ntes  prevail  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and  there  is  a  ModefaDge- 
betwesQ  the  rates  of  tiiese  States  and  that  of  New  Sooth 'Wales,  .whidi 
is  only  8*72  per  10,000  living. 

Dj&ATHS   IN   CmUUIUiXH. 

Included  under  the  heading  of  local  diseases  are  diseases  of  partu> 
ritioD,  which,  together  with  puerperal  fever,  a  septic  disease  of  .the 
zymotic  group,  comprise  the  causes  of  death  of  women  in  childbed.  In 
1900,  deaths  from  these  diseases  averaged  1  in  every  190  births,  which 
(iifiers  slightly  from  the  ratio  to  confinements,  as  some  births  are- 
multiple.  Tlie  table  below  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from  these 
diseaaes  in  each  State  since  1872,  and  the  deaths  per  1,000  births,  the  * 
usual  method  of  stating  the  rate  : — 


state. 


ISTS-TT. 


187»82. 


U8»^. 


1BBM2. 


1806-07. 


3JM&-1S0O. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeensland    

^thAustnlia  .. 
Weitern  AuttraliA 

Neir  Zealand!!!!!!!! 

ATiBtralana   .. 


•448 

555 

833 

824 

1,336 

997 

899 

805 

916 

943 

189 

244 

311 

368 

317 

208 

255 

241 

217 

263 

32 

27 

31 

25 

58 

123 

74 

88 

88 

106 

367 

435 

682 

464 

459 

2,489 

2,981 

2,902 

3,482 

798 
419 
188 
145 
92 
75 
252 


1,969 


Death-bate  per  1,000  Births. 

^ew  SoQth  Wales   

•6-43 
7-42 
5-75 
5-32 

7-48 
7-88 
513 

3-99 
6-74 
607 
500 
5-54 
3-94 
4-68 

4-79 
5*96 
5-33 
4-22 

4-86 

5-99 

4-24 
4*96 
5-00 
406 
3-01 
3*62 
5*06 

6-96 
5-61 
4*43 
513 
4-32 
4*89 
4*96 

7*26 

Victoria 

4*56 

QueenflUuid    

4*41 

<^th  Australia   

5*28 

Western  Australia  

6*90 

Tismania  

5'31 

New  Zealand 

4*40 

AiT9tni]aiiif\ 

5-18 

5-27 

4-60 

5*68 

5*49 

•  1876-77. 

■ 

The  rate  showed  a  tendency  to  decline  up  till  1893,  since  when  it  has 
risen.  The  statistics  presented  above,  however,  are  not  absolutely  to 
^  relied  upon,  for  the  reason  that  medical  attendants  do  not  take 
efficient  care  when  furnishing  the  certificate  required  of  them  by  law 
to  stale  the  real  eause  of  death;  for  instanee,  it  is  believed  that  •  the 
▼Old  puerperal  is  omitted  in  many  cases,  espedaHy  of  pyaemia  and 
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sepiiceemia  where  death  occurred  in  childbirth.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
as  the  rates  indicate,  that  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  risk  attached  to 
childbirth  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  the  other  states,  the  only 
assurance  that  can  be  given  being  that  since  1890  the  figures  for  New 
South  Wales  are  absolutely  correct. 


Deaths  from  Violence. 

Deaths  by  violence  in  1900  numbered  4,013,  or  at  the  rate  of  8-90 
per  10,000  living.  Of  these,  more  than  83  per  cent,  were  the  result}* 
of  accidents  or  negligence,  and  more  than  12  per  cent,  were  due  to 
suicide,  the  latter  being  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  "  Social 
Condition." 

Accidents. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  died  in  1900  from  accidents  wm 
3,358,  or  7*45  per  10,000  living.  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  each  State  from  this  cause,  and  the  death-rates  since 
1870  :— 


state. 


1871-76. 


1876-80. 


1SS1-S5.       1886-90. 


ISOl-dfi. 


liioe-idoa 


NuMBEB  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 


Australasia 


2,982 

3,669 

4.174 

4,542 

4,520 

3,908 

3,539 

3,662 

4,612 

4,262 

1,134 

1,389 

1,874 

2,639 

2,349 

610 

877 

919 

1,038 

912 

*106 

184 

184 

277 

400 

492 

497 

441 

551 

500 

•1,259 

2,200 

2,216 

2,369 

2,494 

12,255 

13,470 

16,028 

16,437 

4,852 
4.016 
2,681 
1,141 
1,000 
5^ 
2,415 

16,688 


Dkath-bate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 


Australasia 


10-93 

10-78 

9-91 

8-77 

7-63 

10-23 

8-61 

8-03 

8-76 

7-29 

15-81 

13-59 

13-91 

14-60 

ii-as 

6-24 

7-26 

6-26 

6-73 

5-42 

•10-22 

1316 

11-68 

13-28 

1202 

9-55 

913 

7-21 

8-04 

6-62 

•1016 

10-31 

8-38 

7-86 

7-55 

1010 

9-83 

S-98 

9  06 

7-72 

7-39 
6-77 

11-49 
6-4Ji 

1-2-83 
7-04 
6-57 

7-63 


•  Four  yean,  1872-75. 

The  death-rates  from  accidents  have  fallen  considerably,  a«  the  table 
shows,  but  they  are  still  by  no  means  low,  and  none  of  the  Stat^ 
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exhibits  so  small  a  rate  as  that  of  England  and  Wales,  viz.,  5*9  per 
10,000  living.  Western  Australia  and  Queensland,  which  have  the  ' 
most  scattered  populations,  show  the  largest  rates,  while  South  Aus- 
tralia, where  accidents  seem  always  to  have  been  less  frequent  than 
in  the  other  States,  shows  the  lowest  rate.  The  most  common  accidents 
appear  to  be  fractures,  contusions,  and  drowning,  the  last  mentioned 
i^ausing  a  large  number  of  deaths  in  Queensland  every  year,  the  high 
rate  during  1886-90  in  that  State  being  due  to  the  great  number  of 
people  (340)  who  were  drowned  in  1890. 


Marriages. 

The  number  of  marriages  and  the  marriage-rate  per  thousand  of  the 
population  for  each  State  during  the  year  1900  are  shown  below  : — 


SUte. 


liUiTiaKQfl. 


.  HarriAcr^rate. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    , 

Qaeensland , 

Soath  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia ., 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  , 

Anstralaaia  .... 


10,538 
8,406 
3,341 
2,309 
1,821 
1,338 


27,753 
6,095 


33,848 


7-68 
6-99 
6-62 
6 -.36 
9-71 
7-71 


7-30 
7-82 


7-39 


During  1900  the  marriage-rate  of  Australasia  increased  from  7-06  to 
7*39  per  thousand,  while  in  each  of  the  States  it  was  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  sign  of  returning  prosperity. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  each  state  and  in  the  whole  of  Austral- 
asia, in  quinquennial  periods  fi'om  1861  to  1900,  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1861-66. 

1866-70. 

18n-76. 

1876-80.    1881-86. 

1 

1886-90. 

1801-95. 

1896-19C0. 

N w  South  Wales   . . 
T'*ictoria 

16,920 

22,287 

8.689 

6,226 

706 

3,840 

18,271 

22,902 

4,648 

6,436 

828 

8,143 

21, «0 

24,868 

6,27(3 

7,472 

885 

3,290 

25,904 
26,416 

7,466 

10,682 

978 

4,087 

85,787 
83,£89 
11,632 
12,.S79 
1,112 
6,005 

88,671 
42,882 
15,271 
10,884 
1,496 
4,796 

99,924 
87,717 
13,526 
10,686 
2,832 
4,524 

45,909 
99,245 
15,479 
10,942 
7,902 
6.598 

^eensland  

S«iiith  Aastralia 

Weatern  AuBtanJia  . . 
Tainunia 

Commonwealth . . 
^'ew  Zealand    

68,177 
7,240 

60,417 

66,227 
9,966 

68,451 
12,060 

76,501 

74,688 
16,220 

99,464 
18,102 

118,809 
18,097 

108,709 
20,210 

125,075 
26,418 

Au9trabt£ia 

66,182 

90,753 

117,550 

181,496 

128,919 

151,493 

5a« 
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Tbe  average  mamag^vaieB  for  eaeh  -  State  during  the  aftme  penodit 
are  given  belowr.  The  table  shows. the  njbio  of  marriages  ta  pcqpulation ; 
to  ascertain. the  ratio  of  'per80ii»  married  it  is  neceiflarj  to  -dcoible  the 
^ures: — 


Bteie. 

0861-65. 

1M8-70. 

1871-76. 

1876t«X 

lfi8^8& 

M8<HM. 

1801-4&. 

USS^MO. 

NtfwSottUiWaJM  .. 

9riH 

81M 

7-77 

7-^ 

8-46 

7*47 

6^ 

7110 

Victoria 

7-81 
18-61 

6-86 
9-02 

6*88 

8-76 

6118 

7-30 

71J7 
8-64 

sns 

8*45 

618 
6-68 

6« 

QueenslADd  

6t$ 

Soath  Austnlia  .... 

9-02 

7-46 

7-84 

8«8 

8-42 

6-70 

6-29 

617 

Western  AurtnUia  .. 

8-92 

7-68 

6-48 

6-99 

7-06 

716 

7i)l 

10-lS 

Tanmuiia 

7-80 

6«5 

61» 

7-61 

818 

7-00 

6-87 

6-76 

CommonweBlth . . 

8-64 

7-88 

7-12 

7-21 

8-02 

7-W 

6-50 

6-87 

New  Zealand 

10-89 

9-00 

8-06 

7-80 

6-85 

6*00 

611 

7-ls 

Aurtra1e«ft>»^». 

8-78 

7-61 

7-27 

7-28 

7-84 

7-48 

6-44 

«« 

During  the  five  years  ended  1895  the  marrisge-rate  fell  considerably 
in  Australasia.  With  the  exception  of  New  .Zealand  it  was  lower 
in  every  State  than  during  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  and 
lower  everywhere  than  during  the  five  years  1881-85,  while  during 
the  last  five  years  the  rate  rose  again  in  every  State  except  South 
Australia.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  commeroia]  depression  always  exerts  an  adverse  influence 
on  the  marriage-rate.  The  abnormal  rise  in  the  case  of  Western 
Australia  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  large  number  of  men 
whom  the  industrial  activity  in  that  State  has  placed  tn  a  position  to 
take  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  a  household. 

As  marriage  is  the  great  institution  by  which  the  birth-rate  i< 
controlled,  and  through  which  the  population  is  regulated,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  consider  the  fertility  of  marriages  in. Australasia. 
The  two  chief  elements  influencing  this  are  the  age  at  marriage  of  the 
parents,  especially  of  the  mother,  and  the  duration  of  married  life. 
The  mean  age  at  marriage  of  bridegrooms  in  Australasia  is  a  little  over 
29  years,  and  of  brides  about  24 '5  years,  and  it  is  known  that  these 
ages  have  been  increasing  for  some  years  past.  As  regards  the 
duration  of  married  life,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty ;  &11 
that  is  known  is  that  the  length  of  lifetime  of  manded  persom 
surpasses  that  of  the  unmarried  —both  male  and  female.  The  fertility 
of  naarriages  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  children  to  each  marriage ; 
and  as  the  difference  between  the  mean  age  of  mothers  and  the  mean 
age  of  brides  in  Australia  is  between  5  and  6  years,  the  average 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  has  been  computed  for  the  following 
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table  by  dividing  the  number  of  legitimate  births  during  each  quin- 
quennium by  the  number  of  marriages  during  the  preceding  five 
years : — 

Number  of  Children  to  a  Marriage. 


1871-75. 


1870-M. 


1881*85.   ,   1886-90. 


18dl-05. 


1886-lMO: 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    ..... 

Srmth  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania   

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand. > 

Australasia    ... 


569 

6-76 

6-77 

6-20 

6-12 

5-75 

5-53 

6-(6 

4-72 

5  32 

4-68 

5-01 

5-63 

5-53 

5-94 

715 

5-68 

6-79 

6-87 
626 
6-29 
6-19 
5-35 
6-01 


6  01 
4*88 
6-76 
419 
6-62 
4-56 


5  55 
5-77 


4*96 
503 


4-80 
3-99 
4^4 
4-97 

'4*93 


4-48 
486 


6-69 


4-96 


4-53 


4*28 
3*89 
4-93 
4-25 

'4-88 


4-25 
4-48 


4-29 


Western  Australia  has  been  excluded  from  the  table  during  the 
latter  years,  aa  the  sudden  influx  of  population  since  the  discovery  of 
the  gold-fields  has  unduly  increased  the  number  of  births  to  be  divided 
by  the  number  of  marriages  of  the  preceding  five  years,  and  would  have 
the  etfect  of  making  the  marriages  of  that  State  appear  more  fertile  than 
they  really  are.  Of  course,  the  above  means  of  determining  the  fecun- 
dity of  marriages  is  only  to  be  used  in  the  absence  of  more  direct 
methods;  still  the  results  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  as  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  where  accurate  computations 
hare  shown  the  number  of  children  to  be  expected  from  the  present 
marriages  to  be  only  4-04.  The  table  shows  tlutt,  on  the  whole,  the  fer- 
tility of  marriages  has  been  steadily  declining  since  1885,  which  bears 
out  what  has  been  before  remarked  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

Particulars  relative  to  divorce  in  Australasia  will  be  found  in  the? 
chapter  headed  "  Social  Condition.'' 
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ON  the  26tli  January,  1788,  Captain  Phillip  arrived  in  Sydney 
Harbour,  bringing  with  him  an  establishment  of  about  1,030 
people  all  told.  Settlement  soon  spread  from  the  parent  colony,  first  to> 
Tasmania  in  1803,  and  afterwards  to  other  parts  of  the  continent 
and  to  New  Zealand.  At  the  census  of  1901  the  population  of  Aus- 
tralasia, exclusive  of  aborigines  and  Maoris,  was  4,544,434,  distributed 
as  follows : — 


Stote. 

Males. 

Femsles. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

710,006 
603,720 
276,230 
184,422 
112,875 
89,624 

644,841 
597,350 
220,366 
178,182 
71,249 
82,851 

1,354,846 

Victoria   

1,201,070 

Oaeensland 

496,596 

£outh  Aofltralia 

362,604 

Western  Australia 

184,124 

'Tasmania     

172,475 

Cominonwealth 

1,976,876 
406,992 

1,794.839 
366.727 

3.771.716 

New  Zealand 

772,719 

Australasia .......  r  r .  - ., , 

2.382,868        2.181.ft66 

4.544.434 

' "  ' — 

If  to  these  numbers,  which  principally  comprise  the  people  of  European 
descent,  there  be  added  an  estimated  population  of  153,000  Austi*alian 
aborigines  in  an  uncivilised  state  in  Western  Australia,  South  Australia, 
and  Queensland,  and  of  43,000  Maoris  in  New  Zealand,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Australasia  at  the  date  of  the  census  would  be  about  4,740,000. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  A  ustralasia  from  the  date  of  the 
lirst  settlement  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  An  official  enumeration 
of  the  people  was  made  in  most  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


Gomraonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Year. 

Population. 

Annual 
Increase 
per  cent. 

Population. 

Annual 
Increase 
per  cent. 

Population. 

Annual 

Increase 

percent. 

1788    

1,030 

6,608 

11,525 

35.610 

79.306 

206,095 

403.889 

1,153,973 

1,668,377 

2,262,617 

3, 183.237 

3,771.715 

15-26 
5-88 

11*94 
.     8-34 

10  02 
6-96 

11-07 
3-75 
3  05 
3  52 
1-71 

18-24 
1400 
9-98 
6-69 
2-49 
212 

1,030 

6,508 

11,525 

35,610 

79,306 

211,096 

430,596 

1,252,994 

1,924,770 

2,742,650 

3,809,895 

4,644,434 

1801    

15-25 

1811    

6-88 

1821    

11-94 

1831      

8*34 

1841    

1851    

5,000 
26,707 
99,021 
256,393 
489,933 
626,658 
772,719 

10-28 
7-39 

1861    

11-27 

1871    

4*39 

1881    

3-60 

1891    

1901    

3-34 
1-78 

POPULATION. 
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The  high  rate  of  increase  prior  to  1831  arose  from  the  small  number 
of  people  on  which  the  increase  was  calculated  ;  while  between  1831 
and  1841,  it  was  due  to  the  policy  of  State-aided  immigration  which 
was  then  in  vogue.  The  discovery  of  gold,  which  proved  a  strong 
incentive  towards  emigration  to  Australia,  accounted  for  the  high  rate 
during  the  period  from  1851  to  1861.  The  rate  of  increase  since  1861 
.shows  a  regular  decline  during  each  decennial  period,  and  from  189}  to 
1901  the  annual  increase  was  only  1*78  per  cent ,  which  is  but  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  natural  increase  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

The  chief  factor  deteimining  the  increase  of  population  in  Australia 
prior  to  1860  was  immigration,  and  until  recent  years  the  States  of 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia  gained  more  largely  from  this 
source  than  from  births ;  but  taking  the  whole  period  of  forty-one  years 
from  1861  to  1901  embraced  in  the  following  table,  the  two  elements 
of  increase  compare  as  follows : — 

A rri vals  from  abroad  in  excess  of  departures 780, 895 

Births  in  excess  of  deaths  ...    1,910,392 

The  population  of  each  State  (exclusive  of  aborigines,  a  few  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  excepted)  at  the  last  five  census  periods, 
and  at  the  end  of  1901,  is  shown  below  : — 


state. 

18GL 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

8l8t  Dec., 
1001. 

Xew  South  Wales. . . 
Victoria 

350,860 

640,322 

30,059 

126.830 

15,691 

90,211 

503,981 
731,528 
120,104 
185,626 
25,a53 
101,785 

1,668,377 
256,393 

751,468 
862,346 
213,525 
279,865 
29,708 
115,705 

1,132,234 

1,140,405 

393,718 

320,431 

49,782 

146,667 

1,354,846 
1,201,070 
496,596 
362,604 
184,124 
172,475 

1,379,700 
1,208,710 

Qne^nf lAnd     .  , 

610,520 

Sonth  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania  

364.800 
194,890 
174,230 

0)minonwealth 
^'ew  Zealand 

1,153,973 
99,021 

2,252,617 
489,933 

3,183.237 
626,658 

3,771,715 
772,719 

4,544,434 

3,832,850 
787,660 

Australasia    ... 

1,252,994 

1,924,770 

2,742,550 

3,809,895 

4,620,510 

In  order  to  show  the  great  differences  in  the  growth  of  the  population 
of  the  individual  States  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  appended  table  has 
Wn  prepared,  giving  the  population  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1892. 


Y«r. 

New  Soath 
Walca. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Wettem 
Australia. 

Tasnumia. 

New 
Zealand. 

Austral- 

1S02 

1,191,790 

1,168,800 

409,040 

838,860 

68,670 

150,880 

650,430 

8,063,060 

m$ 

1.214.560 

1,176,450 

417,970 

848,060 

65,(160 

150,580 

672,260 

4,030,870 

18H 

1,2»,260 

1,182,680 

428,640 

847,220 

82,070 

152,600 

686.130 

4,118,440 

1895 

l.aM,270 

1,186,300 

441,110 

350,810 

101,240 

154,030 

698,710 

4,105,870 

1806 

1,S78,970 

1.180,710 

450,800 

851,600 

187,950 

150,280 

714,100 

4,272,970 

laoT 

1,801,780 

1,188,(00 

460,480 

852,870 

161.920 

163,870 

720,060 

4,352,620 

1898 

1,833,180 

1,188.370 

471,610 

855,210 

108,130 

168,320 

743,460 

4,413,180 

1809 

1^4,060 

1,180,670 

488.400 

859,290 

171,030 

172.220 

756.600 

4.475,190 

1900 

1^804,590 

4,197.390 

498,250 

861,850 

180,150 

172,080 

770,680 

4,645,390 

1901 

1,879,700 

1,208,710 

610,580 

864,800 

194,890 

174,230 

787,660 

4,620,510 
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The  total  populations,  &«  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  of 
the  six  States  which  form  the  Australian  Commonwealth  are  given 
below : — 


1892 3,312,630 

1893 3,367,610 

1894 3.432,310 

1895 3,496,660 

1896 3,558,810 


1897 3,623,460 

1898 3,669,670 

1899 3,718,690 

1900 3,774,710 

1901 3,832,850 


The  populations  quoted  for  the  various  States  for  the  years  1892  to 
1901  differ  slightly  from  estimates  previously  published,  a  slight  change 
having  been  made  in  the  distribution  in  order  to  bring  them  more  into 
line  with  the  census  figures.  The  corrections  are  slight,  as  the  figuren 
had  been  previously  adjusted  on  a  basis  agi'eed  upon  at  a  cooferenoe  of 
Statisticians,  held  at  Sydney  in  February,  1901  ;  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  allowance  for  unrecorded  departures  had  been  insufficient,  and  a 
reoomputation  was,  therefore,  necessary. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  increase  in  each  State  during  the 
forty-one  years,  1861-1901,  distinguishing  the  natural  increase  ariaing 
from  the  excess  of  births. over  deaths  from  the  increase  due  to  the  excess 
of  arrivals  over  departures : — 


ExOMOf— 

Stoto. 

Births  over 
Deaths. 

Immigntion 

ov«r 
Emifl^ntioOs 

Tetal  iDCfMNu 

New  South  Wales 

702,646 
645,082 
217,678 
223,393 
34,107 
87,486 

328,508 

25,781 

264,786 

17,295 

145,556 

(-)  1,031 

1,031,154 

Victoria  

670,863- 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

482,464 
240. 6S» 
179,66? 

86,455 

Comnioiiwealth 

1,910,392 
415,549 

780,895 
292,400 

2.691.287 

New  Zealand 

707,949 

Australasia 

2,325,941 

1,073,295 

3,399,230 

(— )  Excess  of  Emigxstioa  over  Immigxatioik. 


The  information  conveyed  by  the  above  figures  is  important,  as  illus- 
trating,  not  only  the  movement  of  population  but  also  the  effect  upon 
immigration,  of  local  influences,  such  as  the  attraction  of  liberal  land 
laws,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  .the-  permanence  of  employment,  and  the 
policy  of  assisted  immigration.      But  a  bare  statement  of  the  grosa 
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increase  to  each  state  from  immigration  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since 
tbe  original  density  of  population  roust  be  deemed  a  factor  affecting 
the  carrent  of  immigration.  The  following  figures  show  the  density  of 
population  per  square  mile  in  each  State  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
census  on  the  last  five  occasions  and  also  at  the  close  of  1901  : — 


Stftte. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

SlstDec., 
1901. 

New  South  Wales 

113 
6-15 
0-04 
0-14 
002 
3-44 

1-62 
832 
0-18 
0-20 
0-03 
3-88 

2-42 
9-81 
0-32 
0-31 
003 
4-41 

3-65 
12-98 
0-59 
0-35 
0-05 
5-59 

4-36 
13-66 
0-74 
0-40 
019 
6-57 

4-44 

Victoria-  

13-75 

QiiM»n9lftnd ... 

0-76 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

0-40 
0-20 

^nsmania ..... 

6-65 

Comnionwealth 

0-39 
0-95 

0-66 
2-45 

0-76 
4-69 

1*07 
6-00 

1-27 
7-39 

1-29 
7-54 

AiiHralasiA 

0-41 

0-63 

0-89 

1-24 

1-48 

1*50 

At  the  cloee  of  the  year  1901  the  population  of  Australasia,  including 
the  native  races,  only  reached  a  density  of  1*54  persons  per  square 
mile — a  rate  which  is  far  below  that  of  any  other  civilised  country ;  and 
exchiding  Australian  aborigines  and  Maoris,  the  density  was  only 
1*50  per  square  mile.  But  a  comparison  of  the  density  of  population 
in  Australasia  with  that  in  older  countries  of  the  world  is  of  little 
practical  use,  beyond  affording  some  indication  of  the  future  of  these 
States  when  their  population  shall  have  reached  the  proportions  to 
be  found  in  the  old  world.  The  latest  authoritative  statements  give 
the  density  of  the  populations  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  as 
follows : — 


Cdntlnent 

Area  in  sqoAre  Uiles. 

Population. 

Penons  per 
square  Hile. 

£arope 

3.742.000 

17,101,000 

11.510,000 

14.805.000 

3.457.000 

1,732,000 

372,925,000 
830,558,000 
170,050,000 
132.718,000 
5,907,0rK) 
82,000 

99-66 

4  .   *^ 

Asia 

48-57 

Afriaa  

14-77 

AufttnJaaia  and  Pacific  Islands. 
P"Uir  Regions  .........  .   ....    .. 

8-96 
1-71 
005 

The  World  

62,347,000 

1,512,240,000 

28-89 

From  the  earliest  years  of  settlement  there  was  a  steady  if  not 
powerful  stream  of  immigration  into  these  States;  but  in  1851, 
Qemoiabicfor  the  finding  of  gold,  the  current  was  swollen  by  thoosaada 
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of  moa  in  the  prime  of  life  who  were  attracted  to  the  shores  of  Australia 
by  the  hope  of  speedily  acquiring  wealth.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  new  arrivals  settled  in  Victoria,  which  had  just  been  separated 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  Victoria  had 
an  unprecedented  addition  to  its  population.  The  vast  changes  which 
took  place  will  be  evident  when  it  is  stated  that  in  1850,  just  prior  to 
the  gold  rush,  the  population  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  New  South  Wales  was : — 

Port  Phillip  (afterwards  Victoria) 76,162 

Remaining  portion  of  the  Colony  189,341 

While  five  years  afterwards  the  population  of  each  was : — 

Victoria 364,324 

New  South  Wales    277,579 

Victoria  enjoyed  the  advantage  in  population  and  increased  its  lead 
yearly  until  187 1,  when  its  inhabitants  exceeded  in  number  those  of  New 
South  Wales  by  no  less  than  229,654.  But  from  that  time  almost  every 
year  showed  a  nearer  approach  in  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  States,  until  at  the  census  of  1891  Victoria  had  a  lead  of  only 
8,171,  while  at  the  end  of  that  year  New  South  Wales  had  the  greater 
population  by  about  5,800.  By  the  end  of  1901  the  parent  State  had 
increased  its  lead  to  nearly  171,000.  In  considering  the  question  of 
increase  of  population,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  density  as  well 
as  to  the  actual  number  of  the  population ;  in  regard  to  the  case  in 
point,  the  density  of  Victoria  is  13*75  per  square  mile,  and  in  New 
South  Wales  only  4*44. 

New  Zealand  and  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  also  in 
recent  years,  owe  much  of  their  remarkable  progress  to  the  discovery 
of  gold.  In  New  Zealand  the  gold  fever  broke  out  in  1861,  when  the 
population  numbered  only  99,021,  and  the  period  of  its  activity  extended 
over  many  years.  At  the  end  of  1901  the  population  had  reached 
787,630  souls,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  or  almost  eight  times  that  of  1861. 
In  Queensland  the  attractive  force  of  the  goldfields  was  exerted  at  a 
later  date,  and  was  a  powerful  factor  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
population  in  that  State ;  while  the  development  of  Western  Australia 
during  the  patit  eleven  years  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  gold  deposits 
discovered  there,  the  population  increasing  from  the  small  number  of 
46,290  at  the  end  of  1890  to  194,890  at  the  end  of  1901.  The  great 
rush  of  a  few  years  ago  has  moderated  considerably,  but  the  net  increase 
by  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  during  1901  amounted,  never- 
theless, to  11,541 — a  much  higher  gain  than  in  any  other  State ;  and  in 
view  of  the  vast  mineral  possibilities  of  the  State  it  will  not  be 
sui*prising  if  fresh  discoveries  should  at  any  time  be  made,  and 
immigration  on  an  extensive  scale  again  set  in. 

Much  of  the  increase  of  population,  especially  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,  was  due  to  the  State  policy 
of  assisted  immigration.     The  following  table  shows  the  numl>er  of  idl 
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immigrants  introduced  into  Australasia  either  wholly  or  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  up  to  the  end  of  1901  : — 


state. 

Prior  to  1881. 

1881  to  1901. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales     

177,284 

140,102 

52,399 

88,050 

889 

18,965 

34,738 

211.972 

Victoria   

140,102 

Qneenshind 

116,317 
7,298 
6,243 
2,734 

168,716 

Soath  Australia 

95,348 

Western  Australia 

7,132 

TaBmania 

21,699 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

477,639 
•100,920 

167,330 
14,658 

644,969 
•116,578 

Australasia     

578,559 

181,988 

760.647 

*  Exclusive  ol  a  number  prior  to  1870,  of  which  no  record  can  be  found. 

Queensland  and  Western  Australia  are  the  only  States  that  at  present 
assist  immigrants ;  New  South  Wales  ceased  to  do  so  in  1888,  Victoria 
practically  ceased  assisted  immigration  in  1873,  South  Australia  in 
1886,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  in  1891. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  population  by  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  for  the  five  decennial  periods  ended  1900, 
and  for  the  year  1901  : — 


state. 


1851-^. 


1861-70. 


1871-30. 


1881-00. 


1891-1900. 


1901. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeenaland   

Sooth  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tumania  


123,097 
398.763 
t 
33,024 

7,187 
6,767 


Commonwealth    ..  1 568,828 
NewZeahmd    44,742 


Australasia 


613,670 


45,539 
38,935 
68,191 
17,949 
6,891 
3,228» 

109,341 
12,672» 
73,849 
34,569 
638* 
1,427* 

173,277 
118,637 

203,022 
132,976 

291,914 

335,998 

164,205   16,167 

112,097  1108,795* 

101,525  I  17,247 

17,004*  16,623» 

10,170  118,592 

6,572     73* 


376,565 
9,453 


386,018 


26,616 
27,211 


53,726 


6,744* 
3,784* 
3,974 
1,596* 
11,541 
1,875* 


1,516 
4,123 


5,639 


*  Denotes  excess  of  emignuits.       t  Included  In  New  South  Wales  figures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Australasia  has  gained  but  little  by  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  during  the  past  eleven  years.  For  the 
period  1881-90  the  gain  from  this  source  was  386,018 ;  but  in  the 
{ensuing  period  it  fell  to  53,726,  and  in  three  of  the  States  there  was  an 
actual  loss  by  emigration.  Of  all  the  States,  Western  Australia  alone 
seems  to  attract  intending  emigrants  from  other  countries,  and  but  for 
excess  of  arrivals  shown  by  that  State  during  1901,  Australasia  would 
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agaiizi  have  sojOfered  a  net  loss  by  emigratiaa  as  in  the  two.preoediiig 
vears. 

If  the  results  for  the  last  eleven  years  be  <^mpared,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  an  exodus  both  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  the 
former  losing  112,579  persons,  and  the  latter  18,219,  by  excess  of 
emigration,  while  Tasmania  also  lost  1,948  persons  from  the  same  source. 
The  gain  in  the  other  8tates  was  very  limited,  with  the  exception  of 
W&stern  Australia,  where  there  was  a  net  increase  of  130,133  persons; 
the  remaining  States  showed  an  increase  of  only  67,978  persons.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  of  population  by  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures  in  each  State  for  the  twenty -two  years  ending  1901 : — 


Year. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

Sooth 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
niania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

New       Austral- 
Zealand.  1     asia. 

1 

1881 

16,673 

4,976 

•4,009 

12,055 

401 

1,166    31,262 

1,970 

33,232 

1882 

16,034 

6,563  ;  17,043 

•3,679 

94 

687    36,642 

2,375 

39,017 

1883 

27,278 

6,597 

34,371 

4,266 

436 

689    73,637 

8,657 

82,294 

1884 

23,944 

8,525 

18,620 

275 

871 

816  ,  53,051 

7,724 

60,775 

1885 

24,829 

9,027 

7,066 

*9,280 

1,628 

•388 

32,872 

2,757 

35,629 

1886 

18,073 

15,486  1    7,695 

•8,819 

3,738 

•302 

35,821 

♦199 

35,622 

1887 

7,202 

15,445 

11,627 

•3,008 

2,049 

1.797 

35,012 

211 

35,223 

1888 

6,633 

25,767 

5,651 

•8,325 

•1,196 

•383 

28.137 

•10,548 

17,689 

1889 

8,241 

9,794 

4,340 

•2.346 

578 

1,172 

21,779 

•700 

21,079 

1890 

15,298 

9,977 

*769 

1,857 

1,571 

418 

2'<,352 

•2,794 

25,558 

1891 

17,158 

5,266 

•2,375 

•1,878 

6,073 

3,303 

27,537 

•3,745 

23,792 

1892 

3,969 

♦11,490 

•727 

2,981 

4,473 

♦3,846 

•4.640 

4,953 

3!3 

1893 

•1,560 

*  12,484 

231 

3,041 

5,.223 

•2.995 

•8,544 

10,410 

1,866 

1894 

919 

*  12,648 

1,891 

•2,288 

15,968 

•844 

2,998 

2,260 

6,258 

1895 

•840 

•14,400 

2,848  '  ♦S.OU 

18,401 

•649 

2,346 

897 

3.243 

1896 

•3,967 

*22.054 

818 

•5,175 

35,948 

1,648 

7,21« 

3,270 

10,488 

1897 

•173 

•13,804 

1,240 

•4,748 

22,592 

1,853 

6,960 

2,758 

9,718 

1898 

1,789 

•11,197 

3,390 

•1,398 

3,958 

2,229 

•1,229      2,689 

1,460 

1899 

390 

•8,130 

3,135 

♦864 

50 

1,430 

•3,989 

1,885 

•2,104 

1900 

•1,518 

•7,844 

6,796 

♦3,280 

5,906 

•2.202 

•2,142 

1.834 

•308 

1901 

•6,744 

•3,784 

3,974 

•1,596 

11,641 

•1,875 

1,516 

4,123 

5,639 

•  Denotes  excess  of  departures. 


The  groat  bulk  of  the  movement  of  population  within  raeent  years, 
shown  above,  is  only  interstate ;  and  it  is  evident  that  immigrants  an* 
not  attracted  to  these  shores  from  abroad,  the  long  sea  voyage  and  cost 
of  passage  probably  being  the  chief  deterring  reasons. 


Aqes  op  the  People. 

The  ages  of  the  people,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1901,  were  as 
shown  hy  the  following  statement,  in  which  the  population  has  been 
arranged  in  five-year  groups.  Thei^  is  the  same  tendency  in  Australia 
as  in  other  countries  for  the  people  to  state  their  ages  at  the  nearest 
decennial  or  quinquennial  period,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the 
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cHoiu  %ore8 '  b^ore  they  can  be  atated  nnder  individn&l  ages.  Tlie 
grouping  in  five-year  periods,  as  indicated  below,  although  not  entirely 
Mtia&ctory,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  pnrpOBes.  The  follow- 
iBg  table  shows  the  ages  of  males,  exclusive  of  Aborigines : — 


tBredOtd  {ohUd- 

I'apwtaeilVuiDits) 
Tola] 


In  the  aex.%  tabitt  similar  information  is  given  regarding  females. 


icOra»ik 

New 

SoaUi 

WftlH. 

Vlotori*. 

,.„ 

South 

Aiu- 
Cnlia.* 

i,. 

Common- 
KtaiUh. 

z^Dd. 

7B,SM 

es,i« 

30.%S 

1B,81T 

](>4M 

10,168 

tit,eis 

42.Ma 

ii.*:-i 

1°          ■■         K    " 

8S.438 

tSM* 

10.710 

9.6*6 

3,»»1 

1.467 

isImt 

ttJ 

1,W4 

»» 

81 

i? 

S,H2 

183 

1M    .... 

•"■»' 

BOT,W) 

ll»,SM 

17SJ(B 

n.MS 

»23M 

1.W.W* 

M«.7n 
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In  the  following  table  the  ages  of  the  total  population,  exclusive  of 
aborigines  are  shown. 


Total  Population. 


Age  Group. 

New 

South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- !     Ner 

wealth.     Zealand 

1 

Under  5 

158,861 

166,136 

161,679 

141,169 

26,211 

101,065 

112,816 

99,293 

98,928 

78,866 

57.339 

44,942 

85,010 

28,926 

22,242 

12,974 

6,422 

8,4o7 

1,478 

821 
2,788 

181,948 

1 

61,004 

40,077 

45,368 

43,792 

40,169 

7,345 

26,836 

28,024 

25,813 

2.3,226 

20,967 

16,810 

12,340 

9,881 

8,018 

5,923 

4,562 

2,552 

1,344 

667 

■  •  ■  « 
•  ■  ■  • 

20,675 

17,747 

14,826 

12,937 

3,285 

15,S85 

24,499 

22,143 

17,763 

12,118 

7,371 

6,131 

3,488 

2,675 

1,671 

971 

423 

196 

61 

28 

292 

20,865 

M,024 

21,136 

18,461 

3,000 

12,810 

18,837 

11,998 

11,479 

9,740 

6,864 

6,176 

3,881 

8,464 

2,613 

2,083 

1,270 

761 

846 

•  •  •  • 

147 

434,420 

456,675 

482.986 

877,773 

71,639 

279,295 

818,873 

292.128 

272,296 

220,973 

154,252 

119,744 

95,665 

88,081 

68,900 

44,273 

22,299 

11.070 

4,238 

1,234 
9,906 

86^j^ 

5  and  under  10  . . 
10          „        15   .. 
16          „       20   .. 

20  „        21    .. 

21  „        26   .. 
26           „        30   .. 
80          „        85   .. 
85           „        40   .. 
40           „        46    .. 
45           „        60    .. 
60           „        66   .. 
55           „        60   .. 
60           „        66    .. 
65           „        70    .. 
70           „        76    .. 
75           „        80   .. 
80           „        86   .. 

85  and  over  

Unspecified  (chUd- 

ren) 

Unspecified  (adults) 

142,546 

138,992 

118,686 

22,060 

86,181 

98,279 

94,784 

90,112 

70,658 

45,930 

35,926 

30,496 

2i>,209 

29,920 

20,121 

9,968 

4,616 

1,626 

874 
3,488 

62,855 

67,562 

46,476 

9,198 

36,578 

41,918 

88,597 

85,788 

29,120 

20,448 

16,229 

12,890 

10,740 

6,531 

8,612 

1,664 

796 

270 

16 
8,296 

8S.7S9 

84,-51* 
17,1« 
6«,uU 
68,54.1 

43,:.i5 
s^m 

27.401 
23,«r4 

16.l!0 

3,964 

715 

Total   .... 

1,354,846 

1,201,070 

496,696 

362,604 

184,124 

172,476 

3,771,715        772.71* 

These  figures  show  remarkable  difTerences  in  the  constitution  of  the 
population  of  the  various  States;  these  differences,  however,  will  be 
more  readily  apprehended  by  considering  the  population  in  the  con- 
ventional groups  of  dependent  and  supporting  ages.  The  figures, 
therefore,  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  number  of  males  at 
the  dependent  ages  from  infancy  to  15  years ;  at  the  supporting  age}-, 
from  16  to  65 ;  in  the  old-age  group,  from  65  years  upwards ;  and  at 
the  military  ages,  from  20  to  40  years  : — 


Stote. 


Dependent  Ag^es, 
up  to  16  years. 


& 

S5 


§•3.2 

Bt 


Supportin^r  Ages, 
15  and  under  65. 


E 
i 


o    ^ 

111 
111 


Old  Ages,  65 
and  over. 


a 

9 


g-3§ 

8.3  §. 


£ 


Military'  Ages.  3>* 
to  40  yean. 


M 


o 


New  South  Wales  . . 

Victoria    

(Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia  .. 


246,079 
206,211 
92,220 
05,209 
26,837 
32,511 


669,067 
130,738 


per 
cent. 
34-79 
34-80 
33-76 
35-36 
23-83 
86-32 


33-99 
32-24 


434,326 
368,136 
173,046 
111,876 
83,510 
63.164 


I  per 
I  cent. 
I  61-89 
169-67 
163-34 
I  60-66 
I  74-16 
'  59-40 


1,214,057    61-68 
255,604    63  02 


799,805    88-60 


1,469,661    61-91 


per 

centw 

27,038 

3-82 

86,817 

613 

7,916 

2-90 

7,887 

3-96 

2,269 

2-01 

8,829 

4-28 

86.196 

4-88 

19,218 

4-74 

104,414 

4-40 

228,662 
189,876 
92,946 
66,870 
64,949 
28,821 

6U.&13 
180,408 


per 
ceoL 
31  fl 
31-5fl 
34-^ 
30-« 
445-» 

31  y 
32-:* 

3213 


776,011  I  32 « 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  age  constitution  of  the  male  population  is 
wch  the  same  in  all  the  States  with  the  exception  of  Western  Aus- 
ralia.  In  the  latter  State  the  males  in  the  supporting  ages  represent 
41 6  per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  while  the  average  for  the 
jmaining  States  is  only  60*92  per  cent. ;  the  male  dependents  in 
Western  Australia  constitute  23-83  per  cent.,  and  those  who  have 
»ched  old  age  only  2*01  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population.  In 
le  other  States  there  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  various  groups, 
tcepting  that  Victoria  shows  a  much  larger  proportion  of  aged  males 
lan  any  other  State.  The  proportion  of  population  in  the  dependent 
t)ups  ranges  fi-om  32*44  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand  to  36*32  per  cent, 
i  Tasmania ;  the  variation  is  a  trifle  greater  in  the  supporting  ages, 
le  proportion  for  Tasmania  being  59*40  per  cent,  as  against  63*34  per 
nt.  in  Queensland.  In  the  old  age  group  there  is  a  wider  margin, 
le  proportions  ranging  from  2*90  per  cent,  in  Queensland  to  6*13  per 
Dt  in  Victoria.  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  show  the  greatest 
loportions  of  males  at  the  military  ages,  the  other  States  being 
aarkably  even.  On  the  31st  March,  1901,  there  were  644,500  men 
the  Commonwealth  who  could  be  called  upon  to  perform  military 
rvice,  and  130,500  in  New  Zealand. 

The  female  population  of  Australasia  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
four  divisions,  namely,  dependent  ages  from  infancy  to  15  years; 
productive  ages,  from  15  to  45  ;  mature  ages  from  45  and  under  65  ; 
id  old  ages  from  65  years.  The  numbers  of  each  class  in  the  different 
lates  at  the  time  of  the  census  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 


Dependent  Age», 
up  to  15  years. 


"SS 


2 

^ 


g  S.2 
.2  «S 

13  §. 


Reproductive 

Ages,  15  and 

under  46. 


u 

s, 
I 


til 


Agea  of  46  and 
under  65. 


a 

s 
55 


111 


^58. 


Old  Agea,  66 
years  and  over. 


B 

9 


S  s  2 
2  0:8 


I 


jS  Si. 


V  South  Wales  .. 

toria   

eeiuland 

3th  Australia . . . . 
Mem  Australia. . 

BDuiia 

Common  wealth 

wZaaland 

Australasia  .. 


per 
oent. 

240,506 

87*84 

202,276 

88-96 

90,191 

40-96 

64,028 

85-93 

26,410 

87-09 

31,514 

88-05 

665,014 

36-65 

127,029 

84-66 

782,048 

86-28 

818,823 

295,289 

102,635 

86,182 

37,816 

89,083 


873,178 
188,887 


1,066,566 


per 
cent. 

48*68 

40*57 

46-63 

47-78 

68-11 

4718 


48-72 
50 -03 


48-94 


70,896 
68,846 
22,319 
21,421 
6,914 
9,088 


198,470 
43,968 


248,447 


per 
oent 

11*00 

11-56 

10-14 

12  02 

8-81 

10-97 


11-07 
1200 


11-23 


19,535 

29,234 

4,957 

7.601 

1,063 
8,194 


65,584 
12,135 
77,719 


per 
cent. 

3-08 

4-91 

2-25 

4-27 

1-49 

3-86 


3-66 
8-31 


8-60 
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The  age  constitution  of  the  female  population  shows  more  genera 
variation  in  the  various  -States  than  that  of  the  male  population,  bu 
Western  Australia  does  not  differ  from  the  other  States  in  any  marker 
degree.  In  the  dependent  group  there  is  a  considerable  margin,  for  wlii] 
in  Victoria  ifc  comprises  but  33*96  per  cent,  of  the  total  female  populatioi 
in  Queensland  it  constitutes  40 '9 8  per  cent.  In  the  reproductive  ag( 
<jueensland  has  the  smallest  proportionate  number,  representing  46*6 
f)er  cent,  of  the  popuJation,  as  against  53*11  per  cent,  in  Westei 
Australia.  The  next  age  group  embraces  females  aged  45  and  und< 
"65,  and  in  Western  Australia  these  comprise  8*31  per  cent,  only,  t 
against  1202  per  cent,  in  South  Australia.  In  the  old  age  grot 
Victoria  has  again  the  largest  proportion  with  4*91  per  cent,  whi 
Western  Australia  only  shows  1*49  per  cent. 

'From  a  consideration  of  the  two  preceding  tables  it  will  be  evidei 
that  in  Western  Australia  a  fairly  large  element  of  the  male  populati^ 
•consists  of  married  men  whose  wives  and  families  are  Hvxng  else  whet 
for  while  the  number  of  males  above  the  dependent  nfse  is  85,769,  t] 
lemales  of  corresponding  ages  number  only  44,793.  This  is  borne  oi 
by  the  information  referring  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  people 
Australasia,  which  appears  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

As  regards  some  of  the  States  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  tl 
age  constitution  of  the  population  during  the  ten  years  from  1891 
1901,  and  a  notable  feature  is  the  decline  in  the  proportionate  numb 
of  dependents.  This  decline  is  general  throughout  Australasia,  a] 
when  it  is  considered  that  93  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  populati 
during  the  ten  years  was  due  to  natural  increase  by  excess  of  birt 
over  deaths,  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  is  evidenced  in  a  &triki| 
manner.  The  number  of  males  and  females  in  each  of  the  conventioii 
«ge  groups  at  the  census  of  1891  is  shown  below  : — 


Males. 


State. 

Dependent 

Ajres,  up  to 

15  years. 

1 

Supporting 

Ages,  15  and 

under  66. 

Old  Ages, 
65  and  over. 

New  South  Wales 

217,991 

373,346 

374,871 

145,960 

97,293 

19,948 

44,215 

16.666 

Victoria 

199,599 
74,180 
64,004 

23,619 

Oii(>(»TiAlAnd ...,..»,-.-. 

3,639 
5,504 

^South  Australia 

Wei^tpem  Anstralift. ........... 

8,480 
28,975 

1,086 
4,297 

Taamauia 

Commonwealth  

593,229 
126,531 

1,055,633 
197,979 

64^11 

New  Zealand 

8,367 

Australasia 

719,760 

1,253,612 

63,178 
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FemaleM, 


State. 

Depesdent 

Ages,  up  to 

ISyearSb 

Reproductive 

Atpee,  15  and 

under  45. 

A9«iot45 
yearaand 
UDder0&. 

Old  A«es. 

65  yean  and 

over. 

New  Sooth  WaleL.  ... 

QueenalAiid 

Soath  Aastralitfc 

Western  Aasinlia  .... 
TMmaaia 

2L%198 

195,315 

72.407 

62,174 

8,249 

28,299 

239,503 

262,512 

79,391 

68,796 

9,148 

30,568 

51,551 

68,172 

•  15,772 

17,536 

1,921 

7,745 

11,699 

15,752 

2.36» 

5,124 

375 

2,429 

CommoD wealth  ... 
New  Zealand   .. .  ....... 

579,642 
123,889 

689,918 
131,451 

162,697 
32,430 

37,748 
6,011 

703,531 

821,369 

195,127 

• 

43,759 

Comparing  the  resiilts  obtained  from  these  figures  with  those  already 
inived  at  in  the  preceding  pages  the  proportion  of  population  in  the 
Cerent  groups  at  each)  census  period  ivas  as  shown  below. 


Males, 


Under  16  yean. 

16  and  under  05. 

85  and  over. 

84«te. 

Percent  of  male 
population. 

Per  cent,  of  male 
popniation. 

Per  cent,  of  male 
population. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

!few  South  Wales    

'^-toria 

35*85 
3S-37 
33*15 
.38*37 
28*73 
37  39 

34-79 
34*30 
3376 
35-36 
23-83 
36*32 

61-41 
62*68 
65*2-2 
58-33 
67-59 
57  06 

6139 
59*57 
63-34 
60-66 
74-16 
59*40 

2*74 
3*95 
1-63 
3-30 
36S 
5*55 

3*82 
6*13 

^KeoaiaDd   

^iQth  Anatralia  

2-90 
3-98 

'^ettern  Australia  

2-01 

4*28 

Commnnwealth 

iVvZ^lnnd     

34*82 
38-01 

.33-99 
32-24 

61-96 
59-48 

61*68 
63:02 

3*22. 
2-51. 

4*33 
4-74 

Anstralaaia   

35*34 

33-69 

61*66 

61*91 

3*10 

4*40' 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  males  at  dependent 
gK  in  all  the  States  with  the  exception  of  Victoria  and  Que«iBknid. 
"he  largest  decrease  is  shown  in  Western  Australia  where  the  pro^ 
^ion  has  fallen  iiom  2873  per  cent  in  1891  to  23*83  per  cent  in 
901.  The  changes  were  more  general  in*  the  supprnthig  ages,  for  while- 
^Qth  Australia,  Wiestern  Australia^  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  show 
^creases,  the  proportions  in  the  other  States  decreased.  In  1891 
V'estent  Austoalia  had-  the  highest  proportionate  population  at  support* 
<M<ages  with  67*59  percent*,  but  in  1901  this  had  been  increased  to^ 
4*16  per  cent,  a  prsportion  greatly  in-  advance  of  that  for  any  other 
^tate.    In  regavd  *to  the  population  which  has  reaehed  old  age  the- 
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proportions  in  most  of  the  States  have  increased,  and  Victoria  with  6-13 
per  cent,  maintains  the  position  occupied  in  1891  by  Tasmania  whet 
5-55  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  latter  State  were  aged  65  years 
and  over. 

The  proportions  of  female  populations  in  the  various  groups  at  the 
two  periods  under  review  were  as  follow  : — 


Under  15  yoan. 

15  and  under  45. 

i5  and  under  66. 

05  and  orer. 

Stete. 

Per  cent,  of 

(emalQ 
population. 

Per  cent,  of 

female 
population. 

Per  cent,  of 

female 
population. 

Per  cent,  d 

Female 
popalatioD 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891.    1901. 

1            ' 

1891.  i  1901. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

41-32 
36-05 

37-34 
33-96 

46-42    48-63 
48-46    49-57 

9-99    1100' 
12-68  ;  11-56' 

2-27 
2-91 

3-03 
4-91 

Queensland ^ 

South  Australia 

42-61 
40-47 

40-98 
35-93 

46-72 
44-78 
46-45 

44-27 

46-63 
47-78 
5311 
4713 

9-28 
11-41 

9-76 
11-22 

10-14 
12-02 

1-39 
3-94 

2i' 
4-27 

Western  Australia 

41-89    37-09 

8-31 

1-90 

i'4y 

Tasmania 

40-99 

.38  05 

10-97     3-52 

,1So 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

39-43 
42-17 

36*65 
34-66 

46-93 
44-74 

48-72 
50-03 

11-07 
11  04 

1107      2-67 
12-001    2'OR 

366 
331 

Australasia 

39-89 

36-23 

46-57 

48-94 

1106 

11-23 

2*48 

i 

3-6fi 

Tlie  proportionate  number  of  female  dependents  decreased  in  each  of 
the  States  during  the  ten  years,  and  the  average  for  Australasia  vas 
only  36-23  per  cent,  in  1901  compared  with  39 '89  per  cent,  in  1891. 
In  Queensland  alone  the  proportion  of  women  at  reproductive  ages 
shows  a  decline  during  the  period  ;  the  greatest  increase  is  shown  in 
Western  Australia,  where  the  proportion  is  now  much  higher  than  iu 
any  other  State.  There  are  many  changes  in  the  proportions  of  female 
population  in  the  various  States  at  ages  from  45  to  65,  but  the  general 
average  for  Australasia  is  much  the  same,  in  fact  the  figures  for  tht 
Commonwealth  show  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  existed  ten  years 
ago.  A  general  increase  is  noticeable  in  all  the  States  regarding  the 
number  of  females  aged  65  and  over,  the  only  exception  being  Western 
Australia. 

Centralisation  op  Population. 

One  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modem  civilisation 
is  the  tendency  of  the  population,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.  Not  only  is  this 
apparent  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  development 
of  manufactures  has  brought  about  an  entire  change  in  the  employments 
of  the  people,  and  has  necessarily  caused  the  aggregation  of  workers  in 
towns,  but  it  is  seen  also  in  the  United  States,  the  most  favoured 
country  for  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  noticed,  too,  that  in  all  new 
countries  there  is  a  tendency  for  inmiigrants  to  locate  themselves  in  and 
near  the  great  cities,  and  Australia  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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The  progress  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australasia  has  been  remarkable,  and 
no  parallel  among  the  cities  of  the  old  world.  Even  in  America  the 
rise  of  the  great  cities  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  rural  population,  but  in  Australia,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
history^  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  magnificent  cities  growing  with 
marvellous  rapidity,,  and  embracing  within  their  limits  one-thiixl  of  the 
population  of  the  states  of  which  they  are  the  seat  of  government  The 
abnormal  aggregation  of  the  population  into  their  capital  cities  is  a  most 
unfortunate  element  in  the  progress  of  these  states,  and  as  regards  some 
of  them  is  becoming  more  marked  each  year. 

One  satisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  population 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Australia  is  that  such  increase  has  not  taken  place 
through  absorption  of  the  rural  population.  In  all  new  countries 
the  tendency  has  been  for  immigrants  to  settle  in  or  near  the  principal 
to^Tis  which  mostly  lie  near  the  seaboard,  and  the  fact  that  these  States 
fOH^sess  no  good  navigable  waterways  leading  from  the  interior  tends 
<ill  further  to  the  aggregation  of  population  in  the  cities. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australasia  and 
^e  estimated  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  at  the  various  census  periods, 
ire  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  illustrates  the  remarkable 
)ru;ri.ej5s  referred  to : — 


City. 


1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 


fjf'iney , 

Ufelliourne.. 

t«d3}>ane 

l-ielaide 


'crth 

feWrt 

*  ellington . , 


29,973 

4,479 

♦829 

t8,480 

53,924 

23,143 

2,543 

?14,577 

■  •      ■  • 

95,789  ;  137,776 

139.916  ;  206,780 

6,051  '    16,029 


18,303 
19,449 


42,744 
5,244 

19,092 
7,908 


224,939 

383.283 

282,947 

490,896 

31,109 

93,657 

103,864 

133,252 

5,822 

8,447 

21,118 

33,450 

20,563 

33,224 

487,900 

494,129 

119,428 

162,261 

36,274 

34,626 

49,344 


*  In  1846.        t  In  1840.        t  In  1860. 

The  aggregation  of  population  is  most  marked  in  the  cases  of  Mel- 
oume  and  Adelaide,  while  Sydney  is  also  conspicuous.  The  other  cities 
re  not  so  remarkable,  the  proportion  of  the  people  resident  in 
Wellington  especially  being  very  small.  The  proportion  of  population 
:>  each  capital  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  State  is  shown  below 
>r  the  last  four  census  periods. 


City. 


1871. 


1881. 


1881. 


1901. 


Sydney  ... 
Melbourne 
Brisbane... 
Adelaide... 

Perth  

HobArt    ... 
Wellington 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

27-34 

29-93 

33-86 

28-27 

32-81 

43  05 

12-51 

14-57 

23-79 

23-03 

3711 

41-59 

20-68 

19-60 

16-97 

18-76 

18-25 

22-81 

3  08 

4-20 

5-30 

per  cent. 
35-90 
4113 
23-73 
44-75 
19-70 
20-08 
6-39 
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Alfchough  Wellington  is  the  capital  of  New  Zealand  it  is  exceeded  m 
populatioa.by  Auckland,  Christchurch' and  Dunedin.  Still,  even  ii^ 
the  largest  of  these  cities — Auckland — the  population  is  not  more  tbai^ 
8*70  per  cent,  and  in  the  four  together  is  only  29*25  per  cent,  of  tha^ 
o£  the  whole  colony.  , 

The  foilowina:  is  a  list  of  the  cities  and  most  important  towns  m 
Australasia,  with  theip  populations  on  the  31st  Mareh,  1901.  In  ail  bu^ 
the  most  important  towns,  where  the  suburbs  are  included,  the  popuU^ 
ticxis  quo4}ed  are  those  of  the  boroughs  or  mujnicipal  districts  : — 


City  orTowiu 

Popalfttion. 

City  or  Town. 

PopufabtioB. 

New  South  WaleB— 

Svdnev ,.... 

487,900 

54,991 

27,500 

12,560 

10,6i2 

10,073 

9,2-23 

6,331 

5,823 

5,799 

5,268 

5,147 

5,108 

494,129 

43,823 

30,774 

18,289 

8,367 

6,404 

5,318 

5,703 

5,622 

119,428 

18.326 

12,717 

11,959 

10,159 

9,137 

8,637 

6,280 

5,523 

5,200 

South  Australia — 

Adelaide  

162,281 

20,0^ 

7,983 

3,16^ 

36.274 
20,44S 
6,652 
4.6(11 
4,249 
3,594 

34,626 

21.218 

5,0.51 

5,014 

2,658 

67.226 
57.041 
52.390 
49,341 

8,774 

7,3a* 

7,010 
6,534 
6,424 
6,215 
4,836 
4,4a5 
4.009 

Newcastle... 

Port  Adelaide .... 

Broken  Hill 

PortPirie 

Farramatta 

Mount  Gambler 

Goulburn  

Western  Australia — 

Maitland"...... 

Bathunt   

Orange  

jrerbii 

Ij^ [LI.LT.J1.  1.  1"  I-J. 

Albury  

Tamworth 

Kalgoorlie    

Lithgow    

j>ouiucr • 

Coolgardie    

A  1 1'Vtfh  W%  VT 

Grafton 

Waffira  Wacura 

Aioany  >.....  ............... 

Tasmania — 

Hobart 

Victoria— 

Melbourne 

BoUamt 

TAunwston  ...  

Bendigo... 

Queenstown 

Qeelonff 

Zeehan 

V^  ««WS./Vi*^  >••  ..................... 

Kac^lehawk 

Beaconsfield 

Warmambool  

New  Zealand- 
Auckland         .....T......... 

Stawell.. 

Castleniaine 

Marvboronffh  

Christchurch  ..... ..... 

Dunedin  

Wellington 

Queensland — 

Brisbane 

Rockhampton  

Napier 

Townsville 

Gvmnie 

wanganui 

Nelson 

Palmerston  North 

Timaru 

Invercargill 

Maryborough  

Toowoomba 

Ipswich^ 

Mount  Morgan    

Chasters  Towers 

Oamaru 

New  Plymouth  

Thames 

Bundaberg    

The  above  statement  shows  clearly  where  the  people  have  settled,  for 
excluding  the  capitals,  there  are  only  five  cities  in  the  whole  of 
Australasia  with  a  population  of  over  40,000,  viz.,  Newcastle,  54,991 : 
Auckland,  67,226;  Dunedin,  52,390;  Ballarat,  43,823;  Christchurch, 
57,041 ;  and  of  these  five,  three  are  in  New  Zealand 
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BiBTHPLACES. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  at  the  census  of  1901,  as  at  previous 
enumerations,  was  the  birthplaces  of  the  population.  The  result  of  the 
tabulation  shows  that  while  there  are  differences  in  the  component  parts 
of  the  population  in  the  several  states,  these  differences  are  slight,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  Australasia — to  the  extent,  indeed, 
of  fully  95  per  cent. — are  of  British  origin.  Probably  the  population  of 
AoBtralasia  is  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  most  European  countries ; 
for  even  in  Queensland,  where  people  of  foreign  descent  are  proportion- 
ately more  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  other  states,  they  only  amount 
to  8*71  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  subjoined  table  shows  in 
a  condensed  form  the  results  of  the  tabulation  of  the  birthplaces  of  the 
population  of  each  state,  the  figures  being  exclusive  of  aborigines  : — 


Birthpbces. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia 


Western 
Australia 


Ttamania 


New 
Zealand. 


New  South  Wales  

^lotoria 

yieeoslaod 

Soath  AustialJa 

A'e«tem  Australia 

Tajqnania 

AQstialia,  State  not  specified 

Total,  Commonwealth  . . 

N'nr  Zealand   

Total,  Australasia 

Eoiisnd 

Wakt 

^-ollaod    

^reUad  

Total,  United  Kingdom. . 

ladia  and  Ceylon 

'^aoada 

*Hter  British  Possessions 

Total,  British  Empire   . . 

-rerman  Empire 

^'nnce  and  Poaseasions 

Russia    

Awtria 

britxerhnd 

I>H)niaric  and  Possessions   . . 

Sweden  and  Nom-ay 

lulj    

*  <;h«!r    European    CounMes 
^  and  Poswssions. 
Vn)t«d  States  of  America . . . 
'  liinese  Empire 

*  Jther  Foreign  Countries  . . . 

Total,  Foreign  Countries. 

Bora  at  Sea 

rnspeeified 

Tot»l 

2  M 


977,176 

56,019 

14,968 

:22,059 

887 

7,677 

468 


1,079,154 


10,580 


1,089,748 


22,408 
875,645 

8,010 
21,924 

1,479 
15,863 

1,000 


24,868 

4,146 

10,272 

10,808 

282,861 

607 

2,384 

271,671 

199 

958 

1,308 

817 

19 

986 

14,122 
39,491 

2,596 
16,260 
62,363 

1,750 
81 


940,829 


821,911 


9,022 


1,571 


126,117 

8,622 

80,717 

59.945 


220,401 


2,957 
1,063 
1,988 


1,316,097 


8,716 
2,129 
1,262 
667 
454 
1,868 
3.190 
1.577 
1.910 

3,130 

9,9D8 

948 


85,344 


1,967 


1,488 


1,354.846 


949,861 


323,482 


289,442 
712 


126,952 


290,154 


113,426 

8,705 

36,772 

61,462 


j- 68,589 

19,934 
87,686 


214,365 


126,159 


37,787 
1,092 
6,738 

11,245 


56,860 


-1,038 

993 

1,558 


1,476 
404 
857 


1,168,700 


452,378 


7,615 

953 

958 

404 

90S 

1,022 

2,206 

1,526 

1,321 

2,141 

6,280 

878 


13,166 
870 
454 
240 
441 
3,161 
2,142 
847 
682 

1,315 

8,472 

11.964 


25,662 


1,561 


48,254 
634 


5,157 


1,201,070 


830 


496,596 


1,836 


348,360 

6,668 
226 
863 
164 
105 
262 
942 
316 
466 

523 

8,253 

336 


18,509 


541 


204 


862,604 


2,704 


129,656 


25,380 

912 

5,897 

9,862 


41,551 


)   842 

-   267 

)   871 


173,187 


1,527 
280 
400 
418 
118 
820 
1,174 
1,354 
989 

1,086 
1,475 
1,288 


10,378 


817 
242 


184,124 


2,075 

7,949 

288 

887 

96 

136,629 

14 


6,492 
12,583 
1,271 
1,575 
190 
3,720 
1,222 


147,938  i  27,053 


1,198  !  516, 10& 


149,131 


12,668 

284 

2,986 

8,887 


19,815 


543,159^ 


111,964 

1,765 

47,858 

43,524 


) 


607 


169,563 


773 
66 
87 
28 
19 

165 

219 
60 

129 

287 

484 

41 


2,228 


698 


172,475 


205,111 

1,286- 
1,439 
1.497- 


752,49^ 


4,217 
610 
48« 

1,874 
838. 

2,120 

2,827 
428 
870 

1.671 

2,902 

246 


18,682 


l,20a 


442 


772,719 
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It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  thai  natives  of  the  Australasian  states 
formed  tliree-fourths  of  the  population,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Australasian-bom  population  were  natives  of  the  particular  state  iu 
which  they  were  enumerated,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of 
Western  Australia.  The  percentage  of  the  people  bom  in  the  state  in 
wliich  they  were  resident  at  the  time  of  the  census,  of  those  bom  in  the 
other  states,  and  of  the  total  Australasian-bom  population  to  the  total 
population  of  each  state,  are  shown  below  : — 


Stettt. 


PorcentaiFe  to  Total  Population  of— 


Natives 

of  State  of 

EnnmenitfoD. 


Natives  of 
other  States. 


ICew  South  Wales 

Victoria  

K^ueensUnd 

$outh  Australia... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


72-20 
73-22 
67-01 
74-06 
28-64 
70-54 
66-83 


8-32 
6-20 
8-19 
5-10 

41-87 

7-28 

.  3-50 


▲tMtnlaelaii- 

boni 
Population. 


80-52 
79-42 
65-20 
80-06 
70-61 
86-82 
70-33 


These  figures  show  that  proportionately  the  largest  Australasian-boni 
population  is  to  be  found  in  Tasmania,  where  nearly  80  out  of  every  lOo 
of  the  inhabitants  were  born  in  the  state,  and  over  86  per  cent,  were 
Australasians.  In  Queensland,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  one-third  tlio 
{x>puiation  were  natives  of  countries  outside  Australasia,  and  only  57 
per  cent,  were  Queenslanders  by  birth.  The  low  proportion  of  nati\*^- 
bom  in  this  state  is  due  to  die  policy  of  state  assisted  immigration, 
which  is  still  in  force,  the  addition  to  the  population  from  this  sourei* 
during  the  twenty-one  years  ended  with  1901,  amounting  to  168,716 
souls.  The  exodus  of  population  from  other  parts  of  the  Ck>ntinent  t<i 
W^estem  Australia  is  evidenced  in  a  striking  manner,  as  persons  boru 
'  in  the  other  Australasian  states,  comprised  42  per  cent,  of  the  popu 
lation.  The  following  figures  set  forth  still  more  clearly  the  extent  t<: 
which  each  state  is  indebted  for  population  to  its  neighbours  : — 


state. 


Number  of 

Natives  of  other 

six  States 

enumerated. 


Number  of 

Natives  esuTner- 

ated  in  other 

six  States. 


Qain 
toSUte. 


Loss 
testate. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Qaeensland 

South  Anstralla.... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Kew  Zealand 


112,099 
73,206 
40,602 
17,548 
76,912 
12,488 
25,831 


74,111 
136,622 
22,739 
65.079 
3,809 
30,535 
25,791 


37,988 

aim 

40 


63,416 
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Next  to  the  AttBtrala8ian4)arn  population,  natives  of  the  United  Eing- 
clom  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  in  each  State.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentages  of  natives  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  to  the  total  population  of  each  state  : — 


SUfee. 


Natives  of — 


England 
and  WolM. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


New  Sonth  Wales. 

Victoria 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia. . . . 
\Ve8tem  Anatralla 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand . 

Australasia  . 


9-58 

2-27 

4-43 

9-79 

2-99 

5-14 

13-82 

4-02 

7-58 

10-73 

1-86 

3-10 

14-30 

2-94 

6*36 

7-54 

1-74 

2-26 

14-73 

6-20 

6-63 

11-19 

3-29 

5-02 

16-28 
17-92 
25-42 
15-69 
22-60 
11*54 
26-56 


19-50 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  percentage  of  natives  of  the  United 
Xifigdom  would  be  highest  in  Queensland  which  has  introduced  a 
krge  number  of  assisted  immigrants  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Although  natives  of  England  and  Wales  are  numerically  stronger,  yet 
if  the  composition  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  Scotch  and  Irish  colonists  are 
proportionately  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  English  birth.  A 
curious  feature  of  the  information  is  the  apparent  preference  on  the 
part  of  Inshmen  for  Queensland  and  Scotsmen  for  New  Zealand. 

The  number  of  natives  of  parts  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australasia  enumerated  in  these  states  was  very 
«nall,  amounting  only  to  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  popula- 
lion  : — In  New  South  Wales,  0-44  per  cent.  ;  in  Victoria,  0-38  per 
cent. ;  in  Queensland,  0*55  per  cent.  ;  in  South  Australia,  0-37  per 
-cent. ;  in  Western  Australia,  1-07  per  cent.;  in  Tasmania,  0  35  per 
cent. ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  0*54  per  cent. ;  average  for  Australasia, 
0*47  per  cent.  Natives  of  Canada  and  of  India  and  Ceylon  make  uf 
the  majority  of  this  class,  which  numbered  only  21,319  altogether.  It 
is  not  considered  necessary  to  give  a  complete  tabulation  of  natives  of  all 
foreign  countries,  and  only  the  more  numerous  are  given  in  these  pages. 
Immigrants  from  Germany  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  Chinese 
are  next  in  point  of  numbers,  followed  by  Scandinavians,  while  natives 
of  the  United  States,  France  and  Italy  are  also  fairly  numerous. 
Polynesians  constitute  a  considerable  section  of  the  community  in 
Queensland,  bat  are  almost  unknown  in  some  of  the  other  States. 
The  percentages  to  the  total  population  of  each  State  of  natives  of 
Oermany,  of  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  (Sweden  and   Norway  and 
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Denmark),  and  of  the  total  foreign-bom  population,  are  .shown  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


Peroentafre  of— 

state. 

GeniuuM. 

Scandinavian!. 

Total 
Foreiffn-bom 
Population. 

New  South  Wales 

0-64 
0-64 
2-65 
1-84 
0-83 
0-45 
0-55 

0-33 
0-27 
1-07 
0-26 
0*81 
0-22 
0-64 

2-61 

Victoria  

215 

Qaeensland 

8-71 

South  Australia 

3-73 

Western  Australia 

5-65 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

1-29 
2-41 

Australasia 

0-94 

0-28 

3-28 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  Germans  and  Scandinayians  are  propor- 
tionately most  numerous  in  Queensland,  where  together  they  amount 
to  3-72  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Germans  are  also  very  numel'OU^^ 
in  South  Australia,  and  Scandinavians  in  Western  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  remainder  of  the  population,  whose  birthplaces  were  stated,  is 
made  up  of  those  bom  at  sea  ;  the  persons  whose  birthplaces  wei-e 
unspecified,  numbered  8,511,  and  have  been  excluded  from  consideration 
in  computing  the  proportions  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
proportion  of  the  population  bom  at  sea  to  the  total  population  of  each 
state  is  shown  below  : — 

state.  Persons  bom  at  Sea. 

Percent. 

New  South  Wales 015 

Victoria  013 

Queensland 0*12 

South  Australia 0*15 

Western  Australia. 0*17 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 016 

Australasia.... 0*14 

From  the  returns  of  those  states  where  the  people  born  at  sea  have 
been  classified  into  those  born  of  British  and  of  foreign  parentage,  it 
appears  that  the  great  majority  are  of  British  parentage. 


Conjugal  Condition. 

At  a  conference  of  statisticians  held  at  Sydney,  during  February 
1 900,  it  was  decided  to  tabulate  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  people,  as 
ascertained  by  the  census    of    1901,    under    the  heads  of   "N^evoi 
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married,"  "Married/  "  Widowed,"  and  "Divorced";  but  this  decision 
was  not  adhered  to  by  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  the 
divorced  were  probably  included  under  the  heading  of  unmarried. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  a  similar  classification  has  therefore 
been  made  in  the  tabulation  of  the  other  states.  The  people  who 
returned  themselves  as  "  divorced  "  on  the  census  schedules  were  very 
few  in  number,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  numbers 
were  wide  of  the  truth,  owing  to  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
people  whose  marriage  bonds  had  been  severed  to  return  themselves 
as  "  divorced"  in  the  census  schedules.  The  information  given  below  is 
not  absolutely  correct,  as  the  returns  of  Victoria  are  not  yet  complete, 
bat  the  figures  have  been  estimated  from  those  of  the  other  states, 
having  due  regard  to  the  different  age  constitution  of  the  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  in  each  state  under 
the  headings  of  "  Unmarried,"  "  Married,"  and  "  Widowers  ";  and  the 
proportion  of  each  to  the  male  population.  The  figures  are  exclusive 
of  aborigines,  a  few  iii  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  excepted,  and 
the  proportions  are  calculated  only  on  the  number  of  those  persons 
whose  conjugal  condition  was  set  down  : — 


Sute. 


Unnuirried. 


S 


a     a 
o      o 

Is  73  4 

lop 


Married. 


§ 


c 
o 


e 
■2  "3 


3-s 


^' 


Widowers. 


TotaU 


New  South  Wales  ...    486,077 
Victoria    412,512 


Queenfilaad  

♦Sooth  Australia  

Western  Australia ... 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
Xew  Zealand   


196,740 
124,566 

77,567 
60,952 


1,359,314 
273,113 


Australasia  :  1,632,427 


per 
cent. 


203,527 
172,590 
72,213 
54,754 
32,063 
25,807 


560,954 
118,475 


679,429 


per 
cent. 

per 
cent. 

28-66 

19,501 

2-75 

28-58 

18,781 

311 

26-19 

6,812 

2-47 

29-69 

5,102 

2-77 

28-49 

2,932 

2-60 

28-89 

2,560 

2-87 

28-39 

55,688 

2-82 

29-45 

10,653 

2-65 

28-57 

66,341 

2-79 

710,005 
603,883 
275,765 
184,422 
112,562 
89,319 

1,975,956 
402,241 

2,378,197 


The  figures  show  that  only  28-39  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  married.  The  rates  are  fairly  uniform  throughout 
Australasia  with  the  single  exception  of  Queensland,  where  unmarried 
males  form  71*34  per  cent,  of  the  male  population.     The  following  table 
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shows  similar  infonDation  r^^Etfding  the  female  populatioii  ol  Austral^ 


Femalet, 


1        UnnMunled.                   Xanied.           {        Widow*. 

Stele. 

Number. 

Proportion 
of  reinaio 
PopuUiion. 

Number. 

Ml'  1   '1*1 

VnteL 

New  Sooth  Walei  ... 
Victoria    

403,293 
369,789 

138,568 

112,122 

41.046 

52,593 

cent. 

62-54     206,319 
61-89      194,434 
62-91        71,469 
62-92 1      55,341 
67  65  :      27,043 
63-57  ;      25,460 

per 
cenL 
32-00 
32-56 
32*45 
31-06 
37-98 
30-78 

35,229 
33,235 
10,218 
10,719 
3,112 
4,672 

per 
cent. 
5-46 
5*56 
4^ 
6-02 
4-37 
5-65 

644,841 

507,45» 

Qneenslaiid  

2-20,255 

South  Anstrslia   

Western  Australia ... 

178»182 
71,201 
82,7S5 

Camnioawealth   ... 
New  Zealand  

1,117,411 
230,510 

62-26     580,066 
62-94      117,821 

32-33 
3217 

97,185 
17,902 

5-^ 
4-89 

1,794,662 
366,23a 

Australasia  

1 

1.347,921 

62-38     697,887 

32-30 

115,067 

5-32 

2,imi,99{? 

The  smallest  proportion  of  unmarried  females  is  in  Western  Australia,, 
where  the  largest  proportionate  number  of  adult  males  is  to  be  found. 
From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seea  that  unmarried  males  are 
largely  in  excess  <^  unmarried  females  in  each  state.  The  following^ 
table  shows  the  excess  of  unmarried  males  over  females,  and  the  number 
of  unmarried  females  to  1,000  unmarried  males : — 


Sute. 

ExoeMor 

Unmarried  Males 

over 

Unmuried  Females. 

Number  of 
Unaurried  Females 

to  1,000 
Unmarried  Males. 

Now  South  Wales 

83,684 
4-2,723 
58,172 
12,444 
36,521 
8,359 

828 

Victoria    

Queensland    .* , 

896 

703 

South  Australia  

900 

Western  Australia 

529 

Tasmania 

869 

Commonwealth   

241,903 
«2,6a3 

821 

New  Zealand  

844 

Australasia  ... 

284,506 

825 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  females  is  lowest  in  Western  Auatralisb 
and  Queensland,  the  two  States  which  have  gained  most  througU 
immigration  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  highest  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  where  the  gain  has  been  small.  As  the 
population  of  the  two  states  first  mentioned  has  been  largely  recruited 
from  the  odier  states  it  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  populatioxk 
has  been  chiefly  of  unmarried  males  animated  by  a  desire  to  better 
their  position. 
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Amongst  the  widowed,  fetnales  largely  outnumber  tnaled,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  kigher  death-rate  and  the  proportionately  lai*ger 
number  of  males  remarried. 

Native  Races. 

At  the  census  of  1901  only  47,296  aborigines  were  enumerated,  of 
of  whom  43,611  were  full-blooded  aborigines  or  half-castes  in  a  nomadie 
condition,  and  3,685  were  helf -castes  living  in  a  state  of  civilisation, 
and  these  have  been  included  in  the  general  peculation.  The  f<^lowing 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  each  class  amongst  the  various  States. 


Muaber  ef  AboriKinM. 

Bute. 

Full-blooded 
and  nonuulic 
Balf-CMtef. 

CIvfliwd 
HaU-CMtes. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

4,287 

271 

6,670 

27,123 

5,260 

3,147 

381 

• 

• 

• 

167 

7,4.34 
652 

Victoria  

Qoeenalaod 

6,670 

8o«th  Ausfcialia 

27A2H 

Western  Australia 

5,260 

TiMtnania  ....- 

157 

Total 

43,611 

3,685 

47,206 

*  IiMdttdad  with  fliU-Uooaed  aborliriiMS. 

These  figures  only  represent  aborigines  enumerated  at  the  census,  and 
^'xeept  in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  South  Wales,  they  must  not  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  strength  of  the  aboriginal  population.  The 
native  aboriginal  race  is  extinct  in  Tasmania,  and  practically  so  in 
Victoria  where  the  number  recorded  was  only  271.  The  aborigines  in 
^^ew  South  Wales  totalled  7,434  at  the  census  of  1901,  and  as  their 
number  was  8,280  ten  years  previously,  they  are  apparently  decreasing 
at  a  rate  slightly  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  yearly.  In  Queensland  only 
^filO  aborigines  were  enumerated,  but  their  full  strength  is  estimated 
at  25,000^  while  in  South  Australia,  although  27,123  were  enumerated 
tbe  total  number  cannot  be  far  short  of  50,000.  The  census  of  Western 
Australia  included  only  those  aboriginals  within  the  bounds  of  settle* 
nient,  and  as  large  portions  of  this,  the  greatest  in  area  of  all  the 
Australian  States,  are  as  yet  unexplored  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
^hown,  5,260,  gives  no  idea  as  to  the  total  aboriginal  population.  It  is 
^timated  that  the  aborigines  in  Western  Australia  are  fully  70,000 
ill  number,  which  would  make  the  total  aboriginal  papulation  of  the 
continent  about  153,000.  The  difficulty  of  enumerating  the  aborigines, 
evea  in  the  civilised  area  of  Australia,  will  be  apparent  when  their 
migratory  habits  are  considered ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
their  number  lives  outside  the  bounds  of  civilisation,  in  practically 
unexplored   territory,   this  estimate  of    their   numericed  strength   is 
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advanced  with  the  utmost  diffidence.  The  Maoris,  who  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  original  natives  of  New  Zealand,  are  quite  a  difierent 
race  from  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  They  are  gifted  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  intelligence,  are  quick  at  imitation,  and  brave  even  to 
rashness. 

:  Their  numbers,  as  ascertained  at  various  census  periods,  were  as 
follow : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1881  

24.368 

19,729 
19,129 
19,132 
18,181 
20,031 

44,097 

1886 

22,840 
22,861 
21,673 
23,112 

41,969 

1891  

41,993 

1896 

1901 

39,854 
43,143 

The.figures  for  1901  include  31  Morioris,  who  are  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  same  race  as  the  Maoris.  It  is  thought  that  both  races 
came  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  the  Morioris  preceded  the 
Maoris  by  many  years.  They  held  possession  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Maoris,  whose  superior  numbers  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  original 
possessors,  and  drive  them  from  the  mainland  to  the  surrounding  isles, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  Chatham  Islands  that  a  small  remnant  of  their 
race  is  left. 

In  the  totals  given  for  1896  and  1901  there  are  included  3,503  and 
3,123  half-castes  respectively,  who  were  living  as  members  of  Maori 
tribes.  It  is  said  that  when  New  Zealand  was  first  colonised,  the 
number  of  Maoris  was  fully  120,000 ;  but  this,  like  all  other  estimates 
of  aboriginal  population,  is  founded  on  very  imperfect  information. 
So  far  as  the  above  table  shows,  their  number  has  been  almost 
stationary  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  in  fact,  during  the  last  quin- 
quennial period  there  was  an  increase  of  3,289  persons. 


Alien  Races. 

The  number  of  aliens  in  Australasia  at  the  time  of  the  census  cannot 
be  ascertained,  as  only  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  was  the 
information  shown.  The  figures  for  these  two  States  were  as 
follows : — 


Alien  Races. 


Chinese 

Pacific  Islanders 

Japanese 

Hindoos  and  Cingalese 
Other  aliens , 

Total 


In  New  South  Wales. 

In  Queensland. 

No. 

No. 

11,263 

»,313 

467 

9,327 

161 

2,269 

:              1,881 

939 

'            1,261 

1,787 

14,833 

23,635 
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These  figures  show  that  the  aliens  number  10*95  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  47*59 
per  1,000  in  Queensland.  In  the  other  States  the  proportions  would 
not  be  90  large,  as  the  employment  afforded  by  the  sugar  industry  is 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  to  Queensland 
in  such  large  numbers,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  influx  of 
Hindoos  into  New  South  Wales. 

The  further  immigration  of  Pacific  Islanders  to  Australia  is  now 
restricted  by  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Bill.  This  Act  is  particu- 
larly directed  against  the  continued  employment  of  these  aliens  on  the 
sogar  plantations,  and  under  its  provisions  only  a  certain  limited 
number  will  be  allowed  to  enter  Australia  up  to  the  Slst  March,  1904. 
After  that  date  their  further  immigration  is  prohibited,  and  all  agree- 
ments for  their  employment  must  terminate  on  the  31st  December,  1906, 
when  any  Pacific  Islander  found  in  Australia  will  be  deported. 

The  influx  of  Hindoos  and  other  Eastern  races  has  long  caused  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  amongst  the  people  of  Australia,  and  restrictive 
legisUtion  was  already  in  force  in  some  of  the  States  prior  to  federa- 
tion. One  of  the  first  measures  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  was 
the  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  which  provides  for  the  exclusion  of 
any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so,  fails  to  write  out  and  sign  a 
passage  of  fifty  words  in  a  European  language  specified  by  an  officer  of 
the  Customs.  The  Act  does  not  apply,  however,  to  persons  in  posses- 
sion of  certificates  of  exemption,  to  His  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces, 
t»  the  master  and  crew  of  any  public  vessel  of  any  Government,  to  any 
ijerson  duly  accredited  by  any  (.Tovernment,  to  a  wife  accompanying 
her  husband  if  he  is  not  a  prohibited  immigrant,  to  all  children  under 
1^  years  of  age  accompanying  their  father  or  mother  if  the  latter  are 
not  prohibited  immigrants,  or  to  any  person  who  satisfies  an  officer  of 
the  Customs  that  he  has  been  formerly  domiciled  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  various  States  had  increased  so 
rapidly  prior  to  1880  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Govern- 
ments to  enact  prohibitive  laws  against  the  immigration  of  these 
aliens,  and  their  migration  from  one  State  to  another.  For  several 
years  a  poll-tax  of  £10  was  imposed,  but  this  was  not  considered 
?afiBciently  deterrent,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  legislation  on  the  subject,  masters  of  vessels  are  for- 
hidden  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  bring  more  than  one  Chinese  to  every 
300  tons,  and  a  poll-tax  of  £100  is  charged  on  landing.  In  Victoria, 
Queeasland,  and  South  Australia  no  poll-tax  is  imposed,  but  masters 
of  vessels  may  bring  only  one  Chinese  to  every  500  tons  burden.  The 
Western  Australian  Act  was  similar  to  that  in  the  three  last-named 
States  until  recently,  but  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Coloured 
Immigrants  Restriction  Act.  Tasmania  allows  one  Chinese  passenger 
t^)  every  100  tons,  and  imposes  a  poll-tax  of  £10.  In  New  Zealand  an 
Act  similar  to  the  Tasmanian  Act  was  in  force  until  1896,  when  the 
poll-tax  was  raised  to  £100,  and  the  number  of  passengers  restricted 
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to  one  for  every  200  tona  burden.  These  stringent  regulations  have  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  restricting  the  influx  of  this  undesirable  class  of 
immigrants,  and  at  the  census  of  1901  they  numbered  only  36^088,  as 
against  42,521  ten  years  previously.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  CShinese  in  each  State  at  the  five  last  census  periods  : — 


state. 


1871. 


1S31. 


1801. 


igOL 


New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
We8tei*n  Anatralia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand  

Attstimlasia  ... 


12,988 
24,732 

63S 
40 


7,220 

17,835 

3,305 


38,298 


28.460 


10^5 

12,128 

11,229 

4,151 

145 

844 


38,702 
5,004 


43,706 


14,156 
9,577 
8,574 
3,997 
917 
l,0b6 


11,263 
7.242 
9,31.^ 
3,255 
1,55^ 


38,077 
4,444 


42,521 


33,231 

•2,857 


36,0SS 


*  lufoimatlon  not  aTsilabls. 


The  decrease  in  the  Chinese  population  will  be  more  apparent  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  1901  they  only  numbered  7 '94  per  1,000  of  the 
population  in  Australasia  as  against  11*16  in  1891. 


Naturalisatioit. 

The  Acts  relating  to  the  naturalisation  of  aliens  do  not  differ  very 
materially  in  any  of  the  states.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  aliens  may  hold  and 
acquire  both  real  and  personal  property,  but  nuty  not  qualify  for  aor 
office  nor  have  any  rights  or  privilegea  except  such  as  are  expressly 
conferred  upon  them,  while  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania  they  may 
hold  personal  property,  but  lands  for  twenty-one  years  only. 

In  every  state  except  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  sod 
Queensland  every  alien  of  good  repute  residing  within  the  state  who 
desires  to  become  naturalised  may  present  a  memorial  signed  by  himself, 
and  verified  upon  oath,  stating  his  name,  age^  birthplace,  residence, 
occupation,  and  length  of  residence  in  the  state,  and  hia  desire  to 
settle  therein,  together  with  all  other  grounds  on  which  he  seeks  to 
obtain  the  rights  of  naturalisation,  and  apply  for  a  certificate,  which 
the  Governor  may  grant  if  he  thinks  fit.  After  the  letters  of  natural- 
isation have  been  received  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken,  the  holder 
becomes  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  are  conferred  upon  subjects 
of  His  Majesty.  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  insisted  that  iJie  i^plicant 
must  have  resided  there  for  at  least  five  years  before  he  can  be 
naturalised,  and  he  must  present,  together  with  lus  own  statatoiy 
declaration  stating  his  name,  age,  birthplace^  oocupation  and  residence. 
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a  like  dedaration  of  some  other  person  as  to  his  term  of  reskleiice  in 
the  state ;  in  South  Aaatralia  six  months'  residence  is  compulsory,  while 
in  Qoeensland  an  Asiatic  or  African  alien  must  he  married  and  have^ 
his  wife  living  in  the  state,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  thret^ 
rears,  when  he  must  present  a  similar  memorial  to  that  cited  above.  If 
the  application  is  granted,  he  becomes  entitled  to  all  privileges  except 
that  of  becoming,  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

In  all  the  states  any  alien  woman  marrying  a  natural^born  subject 
becomes  and  is  deemed  to  be  naturalised,  and  any  person  resident  in 
the  state  who  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  any  British 
possession,  and  who  presents  such  certificate,  and  further  satisfies  the 
Governor  that  he  is  the  person  named  in  the  certificate,  and  that  such  wa<« 
obtained  without  fraud,  may  be  granted  a  certificate  of  naturalisation 
without  any  further  residence  in  the  state  being  required  of  him. 

The  rights  of  naturalisation  are  refused  the  Chinese  in  some  of  the 
states,  viz.,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Western 
iostmlia.  Giermans  have  availed  themselves  most  largely  of  the 
frivil^gea,  having  taken  out  about  one>half  of  the  certificates  granted* 

The  number  of  naturalised  persons  in  New  South  Wales  at  the 
census  date  was  3,619,  of  whom  3,265  were  males  and  354  females*  C)f 
this  total  no  less  than  1,512  males  and  218  females  were  Germans^ 
representing  nearly  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  information 
is  not  available  for  any  of  the  other  Commonwealth  states ;  but  in  New 
Zealand  the  number  of  naturalised  persons  was  4,672. 

The  number  of  persons  naturalised  in  Australasia  during  1900  waa 
1,929,  distributed  amongst  the  various  states  as  follows  : — 


state. 

[ 

fuid  othw       g^^ 
^23;^   dinamD.. 

ChllMM. 

Otbw*. 

138 
165 
127 
40 
201 
9 

Total 

New  South  Wales   ... 
Victoria 

154 

165 

88 

lis 

4 

79 
73 
60 

47 
61 

1 

22 

7 

320 
392 

QQeenffland    

352 

South  Australia   

Weatera  Australia  ... 
TamnaDia   

175 

402 

21 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand...... 

632 
86 

321 
50 

20 

4 

680 
127 

1,662 
267 

718 

371 

33 

807 

1,920 
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IT  would  have  been  strange  if  communities  so  prosperous  as  the 
Australasian  States  had  neglected  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children.  This  duty,  so  vitally  afflicting  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  State  couhl 
be  called  upon  to  discharge.  In  every  province  of  the  group,  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  public  instruction — such  provision,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  extending  far  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world.  In  addition  to  a  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion, in  all  the  states  there  are  grammar  and  high  schools,  by  means 
of  which  those  who  have  the  desire  may  qualify  for  the  higher  studies 
of  the  University.  So  bountiful  is  the  provision  made  by  the  State  that 
in  most  cases  the  cost  of  education  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  ceases  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  the  children. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  very  early  days  of  colonisation  but  little* attention 
was  paid  to  education ;  but  so  soon  as  the  sharp  struggle  for  l>are 
existence  was  over,  attempts  were  made  to  pro\dde  means  of  instruction 
for  the  rising  generation,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  an  educational 
system  that  is  in  the  highest  degi'ee  creditable  to  these  young  com- 
munities. The  religious  bodies  were  naturally  the  first  to  build  schools 
and  provide  teachera ;  but  there  was  always  a  large  proportion  of  persons 
who  objected  to  denominationalism,  principally  those  who  belonged  to 
denominations  which  were  not  subsidised  by  the  State  ;  hence  there 
arose  a  national  or  non-sectarian  system,  which  has  in  the  course  of  timt' 
almost  monopolised  the  educational  6eld. 

In  all  the  Australasian  provinces  the  State  system  of  education  is 
secular.  Compulsory  clauses  find  a  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  various 
states  ;  but  the  enforcement  of  these  is  not  everywhere  equally 
strict.  In  Victoria,  for  example,  compulsory  attendance  at  school  has 
been  rigorously  insisted  upon,  while  in  Queensland  the  principle  of 
compulsion  has  been  allowed  to  remain  almost  in  abeyance,  and  in 
the  other  states  it  has  been  enforced  with  varying  degrees  of  strict- 
ness. In  Victoria,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Western  Australia,  and 
South  Australia  the  primary  education  provided  by  the  State  is  entirely 
free  of  charge  to  the  parents ;  in  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania 
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small  fees  are  charged,  but  these  are  not  enforced  where  the  parents  can 
reasonably  plead  poverty. 
The  statutory  school-age  in  each  State  is  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales   over  6  and  nnder  14  yean. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

'Western  Australia  

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

In  New  South  Wales,  for  many  years,  a  dual  system  of  education  was  in 
existenoa  The  four  State-aided  denominations — ^the  Church  of  England, 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  bodies — had  schools  sup- 
ported by  annual  votes  from  Parliament,  administered  under  the  control 
of  the  head  of  each  denomination  for  the  time  being.  There  were  also 
National  schools,  likewise  supported  by  the  State,  but  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Government.  This  plan  was  found  to  be 
'■ostly  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  for  in  many  country  towns  there 
^ere  in  existence  several  small  and  inefficient  competing  schools  whei*e 
the  total  number  of  children  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  well 
conducted  establishment.  So  strongly  was  this  evil  felt  that  changes  in 
the  law  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length  the  denominational 
!^jstem  was  abolished  altogether,  and  one  general  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  public  instruction  adopted  in  its  place.  This  reform  was  not 
accomplished  without  much  agitation,  extending  over  a  considerable 
period.  A  league  was  formed  with  the  object  of  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  secular,  compulsory,  and  free  education,  and  in  1880,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  measure  establishing  the  present  system 
became  law.  Education  in  the  public  schools  is  now  non-sectarian, 
•though  facilities  are  affi>rded  to  clergymen  to  give  religious  instruction 
^thln  specified  school-hours  to  children  whose  parents  belong  to  their 
'ienomination  and  desire  that  this  instruction  shall  be  given.  It  is 
compulsory,  and  fi-ee  to  all  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  while  a  merely 
nominal  fee  is  charged  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  teaching  of  their  children.  For  secondary  education 
there  are  a  number  of  superior  and  high  schools  entirely  supported  by 
the  State, besidesnumerous  colleges,  grammar  schools,  and  denominational 
Sichools  which  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  Government,  excepting  the 
Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  receives  a  statutory  endowment  of 
£1,500.  Scholarships  and  bursaries  have  been  founded  in  connection 
with  many  of  these  schools.  The  University  of  Sydney,  which  is  liberally 
*^ndowed  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  by  the  State,  grants  degrees 
which  rank  with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     Educational  affairs  in 
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the  State  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Minister  for  Public  InfltmettoiL 
In  1902  two  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Govemag«!nt  of 
New  South  Wales  to  visit  Europe  and  America  and  report  upon  the 
best  educational  methods  pursued  in  those  countries.  Special  attention 
will  be  devoted  bj  this  Commission  to  the  question  of  technical  education. 

In  Victoria,  under  an  Act  passed  in  1872,  a  system  of  free,  compul- 
sory, and  secular  primary  education  is  in  force,  under  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  compulsory 
clause  is  very  strictly  enforced,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  and 
education  is  entirely  free  as  regards  the  ordiuazy  subjects  of  primary 
instruction,  while  the  teachers  are  allowed  to  impart  instruction  in 
additional  subjects,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  payable.  The  teaching  of 
religion  is  strictly  forbidden  during  school-hours,  and  at  no  time  must  a 
State  teacher  give  religious  instruction.  At  the  close  of  1901  an 
important  Bill  to  amend  the  Education  Act  was  passed  The  main  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  were  designed  to  strengthen  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Act,  and  to  raise  the  age  at  which  children  can  be 
•excused  from  attendance  at  school  to  14  years.  No  certificates  of 
exemption  can  be  granted  to  a  child  below  12  years  of  age.  A  Director 
of  Education  has  been  appointed  who  will,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
Minister,  administer  all  laws  relating  to  education.  Secondary  education 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  or  denominational  establish- 
ments. The  higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  University,  with  its 
affiliated  colleges. 

The  Education  Department  in  Queensland  is  administered  by  the 
Secretary  for  Public  Instruction.  The  Act  now  in  force  was  passed  in 
1875,  and  is  of  a  tolerably  liberal  character,  primary  education  being 
secular  and  free.  An  Amendment  Act  came  into  operation  in  189^^, 
extending  the  range  of  subjects  taught  in  State  schools  and  reducing 
the  number  taught  in  the  Provisional  schools.  In  July,  1900,  seven 
attendance  ofRcers  were  appointed,  and  steps  taken  to  put  in  operation 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875  regarding  regular  attendance  at  school. 
These  officers  did  excellent  service  during  tlie  year,  but,  with  a  view  tu 
economy,  it  is  proposed  to  retire  them  in  1902,  and  relegate  their  duties, 
to  the  police.  The  public  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  termed 
State  and  Provisional  schools.  A  State  school  must  have  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  thirty  children,  and  the  local  district 
must  contribute  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, and  making  additions  to  the  building.  In  1899,  Provisional  schools 
which  had  previously  received  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  X50  for  any 
single  school,  and  not  more  than  half  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and 
furniture,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  Government 
grants  as  the  State  schools.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by  grammar 
schools,  which  are  liberally  assisted  by  the  State.  The  State  has  no 
University  of  its  own,  but  sends  a  fair  number  of  students  to  the 
XJniycrsities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Tlie  system  of  extension  lectures 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Sydney  has  been  extended  t<j 
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QQeeosiaiid ;    and  the  Government  has  given  ccmsideration   to  tbe 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  Brisbane. 

The  South  AostnJian  system  of  primary  education,  which  was  intro- 
dated  in  its  present  form  in  1878,  is  very  similar  to  the  systems  ah'eady 
described.  Public  instruction  in  the  State  is  presided  over  by  a 
sponsible  Minister,  wit^  an  Inspector-General  and  other  officials.  It 
i^  compulsory,  secular,  and  free.  Until  the  end  of  1891  a  small  weekly 
fee  was  payable  by  all  parents  able  to  do  so ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
1892  primary  instruction  was  made  free  until  the  scholar  reached  the 
a^  of  13  yean  or  had  been  educated  to  the  compulsory  standard,  and 
in  1898  the  remaining  fees  were  abolished  by  the  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion. Children  who  have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  education  are 
exempt  from  compulsory  attendance.  Religious  instruction  is  not  allowed 
except  out  of  ordinary  school-hours.  There  are  two  secondary  schools 
in  connection  with  tbe  Departmentr—the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  at 
Adelaide,  where  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  University  Public  Examina- 
tioos,  and  the  Agricultural  School,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  entrance 
to  the  Bchoo)  of  Mines  and  Agricultural  College.  In  addition  there 
are  numerous  high-class  private  and  denominaticMQal  establishments ;  and 
the  University  of  Adelaide,  though  small,  is  efficient. 

Under  the  E^mentary  Education  Act  of  1871,  primary  education 
in  Western  Australia  is  imparted  in  Government  schools,  which  are 
^tirely  supported  by  the  State.  An  Amendment  Act  passed  in  1893 
placed  educational  affairs  in  the  State  under  the  control  of  a  responsible 
^linister,  and  afibrded  facilities  for  special  religious  teaching,  half-an-hour 
per  day  being  allotted  to  clergymen  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
the  same  denomination.  Another  Amendment  Act  which  came  into 
iorce  in  1894  abolished  payment  by  results,' and  gave  powers  for  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance.  Until  1895,  private  schools 
▼ere  also  assisted  from  the  public  purse,  on  condition  of  submitting  to 
irovemment  inspection  in  secular  subjects  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
jear  ah  Act  was  passed  abolishing  the  system  of  annual  grants  to  denomi- 
national schools,  and  providing  that  during  the  year  1896  the  State 
should  hand  over,  as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  these  subsidies, 
the  sum  of  JBl  5,000,  to  be  divided  between  the  schools  in  like  propor- 
tions to  those  which  governed  the  distribution  of  the  annual  vote  in  1895. 
Under  the  regulations  of  1895,  children  were  entitled  to  free  education 
on  account  of  inability  to  pay  the  fees,  of  living  more  than  1  mile  from 
school,  of  having  made  400  half-day  attendances  in  the  previous  year, 
or  of  other  reasons  approved  by  the  Minister,  but  the  Education  Act 
▼hich  came  into  operation  in  1899  gave  free  education  to  all  children 
of  compulsory  school  age.  There  is  a  high  school  at  Perth,  which  is 
^Tibsidised  by  the  State;  and  further  encouragement  is  given  to  secondary 
instruction  by  the  institution  of  scholarships  which  are  open  to  com- 
petition. 

In  Tasmania  the  Treasurer  holds  the  portfolio  of  Education,  and 
has  especial  charge  of  matters  relating  to  primary  instruction.     The 
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permanent  head  o£  the  department  is  styled  Director  of  Edacatioiu 
There  are  public  schools  in  every  coimtiy  town  throughout  the  State, 
and  several  in  Hobart  and  Launceston.  The  principle  of  compulsion  is 
in  force  in  these  two  towns,  the  school  age  being  from  7  to  13  years  ; 
and  special  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  Church  of  England 
clergy  out  of  school-hours.  Secondary  education  was  at  one  time 
encouraged  by  exhibitions,  but  none  have  been  granted  since  1893. 
The  University  of  Tasmania  was  established  in  1890,  and  at  first  was 
merely  an  examining  body,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1893  a 
building  was  acquired  and  teaching  provided  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
students  to  graduate  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Laws.  The  first  d^ree, 
one  of  B.A.,  was  taken  in  1894.  The  Government  grants  the  insti- 
tution an  annual  subsidy,  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  in  1901 
being  £4,000. 

Education  at  the  public  schools  of  New  Zealand  is  free  (except  that 
at  such  as  are  also  district  high  schools  fees  are  charged  for  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches)  and  purely  secular.  The  attendance  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years  is  compulsory,  except  in 
cases  where  special  exemptions  liave  been  granted.  There  is  a  separate 
Department  of  Education,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  as  in  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia.  The 
whole  colony  has  been  divided  into  school  districts,  each  presided  over 
by  a  local  Board,  and  a  capitation  grant  of  £3  15s.  per  head  is  paid  by 
the  State  for  every  child  in  average  attendance,  and,  in  addition,  la.  6d. 
per  child  in  support  of  scholarships,  i^ith  other  grants  for  school- 
buildings,  training  of  teachers,  etc.  In  districts  where  there  are  few 
or  no  Europeans,  native  schools  are  maintained  for  the  Maori  children. 
High  schools,  colleges,  and  grammar  schools  provide  the  means  for 
acquiring  secondary  education  ;  and  the  University  of  New  Zealand, 
like  those  of  the  Commonwealth  states,  is  empowered  to  confer  the  same 
degrees  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  except  as  regards 
Divinity.  It  is,  however,  only  an  examining  body,  the  undergraduates 
keeping  their  terms  at  the  affiliated  colleges — the  University  of  Otago, 
the  Canterbury  College,  the  Auckland  University  College,  and  the 
Victoria  College  at  Wellington. 


State  Schools. 

Exclusive  of  the  native  schools  established  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  for  the  instruction  of  the  Maori  children,  there  were  8,689 
public  schools  in  Australasia  at  the  close  of  the  year  1901.  The  number 
in  operation  in  each  of  the  states,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  table  given  below.  As  a  rule,  secondary  edu- 
cation is  provided  by  private  institutions,  and  the  figures  quoted  niaj 
be  taken  as  representing  primary  schools ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  there 
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are  five  high  schools,  which  it  is  customary  to  include  with  the  others. 
The  secondary  schools  in  New  Zealand  are  excluded  from  the  returns : — 


state. 

State 
Schools. 

Teachers  einployed,  exclusive 
of  Sewingr  Mistresses. 

Ifales. 

Females. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales  

2,818 
1,948 
960 
706 
242 
338 

2,829 

1,897 

1,102 

402 

238 

225 

2,244 

2,665 

1,208 

916 

339 

435 

6,073 

Victoria  ....• 

4,562 

QiK^eitBland 

2,310 

South  Anstralia  

1,31S 

Western  Australia   

577 

Tasmania  

660 

Commonwealth 

Xew  Zealand     ,.. 

7.012 
1,677 

6,693 
1,406 

7,807 
2,217 

14.500 
3,623 

Australasia    

8,689 

8,099 

10,024 

18,123 

In  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  State  schools  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  Victoria  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  for  since  1891  the 
number  in  operation  has  decreased  from  2,233  to  1,948.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  scheme  of  retrenchment,  initiated  at  that  time,  by  which 
there  has  been  an  amalgamation  of  schools  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  other  districts  schools  have  been  closed  and  the  pupils  con- 
veyed to  other  institutions  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  Under  the  first 
part  of  this  scheme  no  fewer  than  84  schools  have  been  converted  into 
adjuncts  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  these  adjuncts — which 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools  set  down  in  the  table — 
instruction  is  now  imparted  only  to  young  children,  in  junior  classes. 
The  system  of  conveyance,  brought  into  operation  under  the  second  part 
of  the  scheme,  has  been  the  means  of  closing  270  schools,  an  allowiance 
being  made  by  the  State  to  parents  to  defray  the  cost  of  conveyance  of 
their  children  to  schools  further  removed  from  their  place  of  abode. 
Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  schools  during  the  past 
five  years,  consequent  on  the  above  retrenchment  policy,  the  increased 
proportion  of  average  attendance  shows  that  educational  facilities  are 
well  distributed. 

The  960  schools  in  Queensland  include  441  State  schools,  80  special 
provisional  schools,  435  ordinary  provisional  schools,  and  4  schools 
'^t  benevolent  establishments.  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  provisional  schools,  which  had  previously 
been  receiving  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  £50,  and  not  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  furniture,  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  State  schools  in  regard  to  subsidy.  By  this  step  the  State 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  building  and 
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equipment  without  limitation  as  to  the  amount.  For  Western  Australia, 
the  returns  for  years  prior  to  1896  included  State-aided  denominational 
schools.  From  these  establishments  the  Government  subsidy  was 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  thenceforth  thev  are  not  included 
in  the  returns  of  the  Education  Department.  The  private  schools  are, 
however,  examined  by  the  Departmental  inspectors  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  sufficient  instruction  is  given  in  arithmetic,  writing,  reading, 
spelling,  and  geography,  while  the  various  registers  are  supplied  to  the 
principals  free  of  cost.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing 
the  figures  with  those  given  for  previous  years,  otherwise  the  extension 
of  public  instruction  in  that  State  would  seem  to  be  incommensurate 
with  the  growth  of  population.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  progress  has 
been  rapid,  and  19  new  State  schools  were  opened  in  1901. 

As  shown  in  the  previous  table,  the  total  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  8,689  State  schools  was  18,123—8,099  males  and  10,024 
females — exclusive  of  sewing-mistresses,  of  whom  there  were  74  in  New 
South  Wales,  415  in  Victoria,  13  in  South  Australia,  48  in  West<^m 
Australia,  and  176  in  New  Zealand.  New  South  Wales  is  the  only 
State  where  employment  is  aflforded  to  a  greater  number  of  male 
teachers  in  comparison  with  females ;  in  all  the  other  provinces  there  in 
a  large  preponderance  of  female  instructors.  In  most  of  the  Stat4^ 
.provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  Fort-street  Training  School  for  male  students  had  28  students  in 
training  in  1901,  15  of  whom  held  full-scholarships,  10  held  half-scholar- 
ships, and  3  were  non- scholarship  students;  while  at  the  Hurlstone 
Training  School  for  female  students  there  were  37  students  in  residence, 
15  of  whom  held  full-scholarships,  10  half,  and  12  non-scholarships. 
At  the  Fort  Street  Training  College,  residence  and  board  and  lodgin<; 
are  not  provided,  but  full-scholarship  students  receive  an  allowance  of 
X72  per  annum,  and  half-scholarship  X36,  while  no  allowance  is  granted 
to  non-scholarship  students;  The  Hurlstone  College  is  a  residential 
institution,  and  scholarship  students  receive  free  board  and  lodgins: 
with  an  allowance  of  £1  per  month,  half -scholarship  students  pay  £1*') 
a  year  and  receive  an  allowance  of  10s.  per  month,  and  non-scholarship 
ittudentu  pay  £30  per  annum.  The  Victorian  Training  College,  which 
was  closed  for  some  time  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  retreuchmeDt, 
was  reopened  in  1900.  On  the  1st  January,  1901,  there  were  50 
students  holding  scholarships,  while  7  others  paid  fees  for  the  trainin^^ 
received.  There  were  38  students  in  the  training  college  in  .South 
Australia.  A  scheme  for  the  more  efficient  training  of  pupil- teachers 
has  l>een  arranged,  under  which,  for  the  first  two  years  of  their  course, 
these  young  people  will  not  be  required  to  teach,  but  will  receive  instruc- 
tion at  the  Pupil  Teachers'  School.  For  the  third  and  fourth  years  they 
will  engage  in  practical  teaching,  and  may  then  be  entered  as  students 
at  Adelaide  University  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  New  Zealand, 
teachers  are  trained  at  normal  schools  in  Christohurch  and  Dnnedin 
and  at  the  Napier  Training  Sichool.     An  interesting  experiment  in 
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<»nnectioii  with  the  training  of  teadhers  was  the  holding  of  a  Summer 
t^hool  in  Yictoiia  at  the  close  of  1901.  About  600  teachers  applied 
for  permission  to  attend,  and  of  these  1 20  w(»re  selected.  Lectures  on 
such  subjects  as  Principles  of  Education,  Kindergarten,  <tc.,  were  given 
bv  experts,  and  the  experiment  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  institution  an  annual  ona 


Enrolment  at  State  Schools. 

The  quarterly  enrolment  of  pupils  at  the  State  schools  of  Australasia 
for  the  year  1901  and  the  proportion  such  figures  bear  to  the  total 
population  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 


Quarterly 
Enrolment. 


Percentage 
of  Population. 


J^ew  South  Wales 

Victoria  * 

Qaeenaland 

South  Anatralia 

Western  AuBtralia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  .. 
Xew  Zealand 

Australasia...  .  .. 


212,725 
194,125 
89,510 
57,744 
20,484 
19,236 


593.824 
132,869 


15-50 
1613 
17-74 
ISW 
10-92 
1108 


15-61 
17  06 


726,693 


15-86 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  perototage  of  the  population  enrolled 
at  State  schools  was  to  be  found  in  Queensland,  and  the  lowest  in 
Western  Australia.  Such  a  comparison,  however,  is  of  very  little  value, 
because  the  proportion  which  the  children  of  school  age  bear  to  the 
total  population  varies  considerably  in  the  different  States,  being  as 
low  as  14  per  cent,  in  Western  Australia,  up  to  17  per  cent,  in 
Queensland  and  South  Australia,  and  19  per  cent,  in  New  South 
Wales.  In  Western  Australia,  which  is  still  at  its  pioneer  stage,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  much  smaller  peroentage  of  dependent  children 
than  in  the  more  widely  settled  states. 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  number  of  children  enrolled  is  the 
average  att«[idanoe.  This,  for  scholars  at  the  State  schools  during  the 
year  IMly  was  558,127,  representing  about  64  per  school  and  31  per 
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teacher,  and   12*18  per  cent,  of  the  popuktion  of  Australasia, 
figures  for  the  individual  states  will  be  found  appended  : — 


The 


state. 


Scholars  in  average  attendanoe. 


Total. 


Per 
SchooL 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeensland    

South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania   

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia    ... 


154,404 
147,020 
70,432 
43,789 
16,426 
U,259 


446,330 
111,797 


558,127 


55 
76 
73 
62 
68 
42 


64 
67 


64 


Per 
Teacher. 


Per- 

oentage 

OtpopWMr 

lion. 


30 
82 
30 
33 
28 
22 


31 
31 


31 


11-25 
12-22 
13-96 
12-06 
8-76 
8-21 


11-73 
1614 


12-18 


According  to  the  official  returns,  the  proportion  of  the  quarterly 
enrolment  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  was  highest  in  New  Zealaml, 
the  percentage  for  which  colony  was  85-1.  This  was  followed  by 
Western  Australia  with  80-2  per  cent.,  while  Queensland  was  third 
with  78*7  per  cent  The  percentage  for  Victoria  was  75-8  ;  for 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  74' 1 ;  and  for  New  South  Wales, 
72-6.  The  percentage  of  the  population  of  Now  Zealand — 15-14 — 
shown  as  in  average  attendance  at  the  State  schools,  it  must 
be  remarked,  is  rather  higher  than  it  should  be,  on  account  of  a 
number  of  Maori  children  attending  the  ordinary  schools  in  districts 
where  there  are  none  established  for  the  "  natives,"  while  the  basis  on 
which  the  proportion  has  been  calculated  is  the  population  exclusivt^ 
of  aborigines.  Still,  when  fall  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score, 
the  percentage  is  higher  than  is  found  in  any  other  State.  The 
"Native"  schools  in  New  Zealand,  of  which  the  number  was  91,  had 
a  teaching-staff  of  158,  exclusive  of  14  sewing-mistresses,  in  1901,  with 
an  enrolment  of  3,273  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,592  scholars,  and 
the  expenditure  on  the  schools  during  the  year  amounted  to  £23,316. 
Of  the  3,273  children  enrolled  at  these  schools,  2,632  were  Maori $^ 
303  were  half-castes,  and  338  were  Europeans. 


Cost  op  Primary  Education. 

The  official  reports  of  the  various  States  show  that  during  the  year 
1901  the  cost  of  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  State  schools  ol 
Australasia  was  £2,335,042,  while  the  revenue  from  fees,  rents,  sales  of 
books,  etc.,  amounted  to  £104,730,  leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  State  of 
£2,230,312,  excluding  a  sum  of  £232,006  expended  on  school  premises. 
Assistance  to  private  schools  where  primary  or  secondary  education  is 
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given  IS  not  included  in  these  figures.  The  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
States  will  be  found  below.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  amounts 
given  in  the  table  represent  the  disbursements  of  the  Education  Boards, 
and  not  the  actual  capitation  grant  received  from  the  Qovemment 
during  1901,  as  the  former  figures  more  accurately  represent  the  cost  of 
the  State  schools  for  the  twelve  months.  From  the  total  cost  to  the 
State  in  that  colon j,  the  receipts  from  the  Education  Reserves,  £40,971, 
have  not  been  deducted,  as  the  capitation  grant  is  now  reduced  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  rents  derived  from  these  reserves,  so  that 
practically  they  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue.  The  figures 
do  not  give  the  whole  expense  to  the  State,  as  most  of  the  principal 
teachers  enjoy  residences  for  which  no  rent  charge  is  made.  In  the 
case  of  New  South  Wales,  the  annual  value  of  these  residences  is 
about  £38,000 :— 


state. 

Expended  on 

Admlnifltratlon 

and 

Maintenance. 

Receipts  from 
Fees,  Kenti,  &c. 

Net 

Cost  to  State, 
exolading 
Pxemises. 

Expended  on 

School 

Premises. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
694,158 
665,677 
252,388 
153,641 
69,566 
59,618 

£ 
76,617 
11,087 

£ 
617,541 
654,490 
252,388 
149,795 
68,355 
48,673 

£ 
57,663 

Victoria*  

36,040 

33,820 

Soath  Auatralia 

3,846 

1,211 

10,945 

13,656 

Western  Australia... 

28.751 

Tumania 

8,143 

Commonwealth 

1,894,948 
440,094 

103,706 
1,024 

1,791,242 
439,070 

178,073 

New  Zealand 

53,933 

Anatralaaia 

2,335,042 

104,730 

2,230,312 

232,006 

*  Tear  ending  30th  June,  1901. 

In  the  States  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australiay  and  in  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  primary  education  is 
free ;  in  the  other  States  a  small  fee  is  charged,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  table,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  is  very  small  in 
Tj^mania.  In  New  South  Wales  the  fee  charged  is  3d.  per  week  for 
each  child,  the  sum  payable  by  one  family  being  limited  to  one  shilling ; 
and  the  receipts  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  annually,  totalling  £76,617 
in  1901.  Free  education  is,  of  course,  given  to  those  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  number  of  children 
^■>  treated  during  last  year  was  28,114 — equal  to  11*6  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  pupils ;  the  average  for  the  last  live 
rears  being  12*6.  In  Tasmania,  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  new  regula- 
tions came  into  force,  under  which  school  fees,  which  had  till  then 
constituted  part  of  teachers'  incomes,  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  the 
teachers  receiving,  by  way  of  compensation,  an  addition  to  their  salaries 
to  an  extent  and  for  a  period   exactly  defined.      Free  education   is 
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gnmted  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  for  this  purpose  free  puUic  schools 
were  established  in  Uobart  and  Lanneeston  ;  but  as  it  was  oonadered 
that  this  system  affixed  a  brand  of  paoperism  to  the  cfaildien  making 
use  of  them,  they  have  now  been  abolished,  and  the  pupils  find*  free 
<)ducation  at  the  ordinary  schools  In  1699  an  Education  Act  was 
passed  in  Western  Australia,  which  had  for  its  chief  object  the  grantinfc 
of  free  education  to  all  children  of  compulsoiy  sdKxd  af{9*  The  work 
of  compulsirm  was  also  systematised,  and  the  returns  for  1901  show 
the  highest  percentage  of  attendance  for  any  year  unce  1870. 

Although  primary  instruction  is  free  in  Victoria^  Qaeensland,  Soutli 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  yet  Queensland  is  the 
only  State  where  no  fees  were  received  in  19.01 ;  but,  as  pointed  out  on 
a  previous  page,  the  State  receives  contributions  irom  local  districts 
towards  the  conatruction  of  school  buildings,  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions in  1901  being  £2,901.  In  Victoria  fees  are  duunged  for 
instruction  in  extra  subjects,  such  as  book-keeping,  shorthand,  algebra, 
Euclid,  French,  Latin,  Science,  i&a  During  last  year  extra  subjects 
were  taught  in  118  schools,  and  the  fees  collected  represent  £2,415  of 
the  sum  of  £11,087  shown  above,  the  balance,  consisting  of  £8,672, 
being  made  up  of  fines,  rents,  and  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of 
publications ;  and  although  not  directly  applied  by  the  State  towards 
the  reduction  of  departmental  expenditure,  has  been  so  treated  here. 
In  South  Australia  the  receipts  during  1901  included  £3,733  from 
sale  of  books  and  school  materials,  and  sundry  receipts  amounting 
to  £113. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  excluding  the  expenditure 
on  school  premises,  the  net  cost  of  public  instruction  in  Australasia  in 
1901  was  £2,335,042.  This  is  equivalent  to  £3  19s.  lid.  for  each  chUd 
in  average  attendance  during  the  year ;  while,  if  the  expenditure  on 
buildings  is  taken  into  account,  the  amount  reaches  £4  8s.  3d.  per 
child.  The  figures  for  each  of  the  six  States  and  for  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  are  presented  below : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales .. 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Axistralia.. 
Taunania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia 


Net  Coet  to  SUt 
avMM(r»a4 

Excludinir  School 

FtWUM*. 

«,  per  achoUr  in 
^tendance. 

Indading  School 
Presses. 

£    8.     d. 

a  19  11 

4    9    0 
3  11    8 

3  6    3 

4  3    3 
3    8    3 

£  8.    d. 
4    7    5 
4  13  U 

4  1    3 

8  12    7 

5  18    3 
3  19    8 

4    0    0 
3  18    6 

4    8    0 
4    8    2 

3  19  11 


4    8    3 
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Expenditure  on  education  in  a  laige  State  like  Western  Australia, 
with  a  sparse  but  rapidly^expanding  population,  must  of  necessity  be. 
proportionately  higber  tbw  in  the  older  settled  Eastern  States.  The 
^gures  for  administration  are  also  swollen  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
private  schools  are  inspected  by  the  Departmental  officers,  and  also 
reeeive  various  registers  free  of  cost.  With  the  exception  of  Western 
Atutralia,  where  there  was  a  decreaae  amounting  to  10&  Id.  per  scholar,- 
all  the  States  show  an  increase  in  expenditure  on  administration  and 
nuintenance  per  child  in  average  attendance  as  compared  with  the 
figures  for  1897-98.  For  New  South  Wales  the  increase  amounted  to 
Gs.  lOtL  per  scholar;  for  Victoria,  to  Gs.  lid.;  for  Queensland,  to 
4s.  lOd.;  for  South  Australia,  to  58.  2d.;  for  Tasmania,  to  12s.  8d.  ;. 
and  for  New  Zealand,  to  Is.  lOd. 


Encouragement  op  Seoondart  Education. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  private  schools,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education  by  the  State, 
apart  from  grants  to  the  Universities.  In  New  South  Wales  there 
are  numerous  private  colleges  of  a  high  class,  and  there  are  four 
State  High  Schools — two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls — where  higher 
education  may  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost;  as  well  as  113 
Superior  Schools,  in  the  higher  classes  of  which  pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  public  examinations.  In  1901  the  expenditure  on  the  High 
Schools  amounted  to  £6,596.  A  scheme  of  scholarships  for  the  Sydney 
^Irammar  School,  for  High  and  Superior  Schools,  and  for  the  University, 
U  in  existence.  In  1901,  105  candidates  were  successful  at  these 
f'xuninations.  Fifby-one  secured  scholarships  and  40  bursaries  for  High 
and  Superior  Schools;  5,  bursaries  at  the  Sydney  Grammar  School; 
and  9,  University  bursaries. 

In  Victoria,  as  previously  pointed  out,  extra  subjects  are  taught  for 
a  itmall  fee  at  118  of  the  public  schools.  For  the  encouragement  of 
i^econdary  education,  200  scholarships  were  granted  from  1886  to  1890, 
bat  in  1891  the  number  was  reduced  to  100,  and  in  1892  to  75.  Con- 
sequent on  the  retrenchment  policy  already  alluded  to,  these  scholar- 
ships were  abolished  in  1893,  but  the  principals  of  private  colleges 
odered  a  large  number  of  exhibitions  to  childr^i  attending  State  schools. 
The  Department,  however,  decided  to  introduce  paid  scholarships 
similar  to  those  withdrawn  in  1 893  ;  and  under  the  new  scheme,  60 
exhibitions  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  are  awarded,  the  first  exami- 
nation for  which  was  held  in  December,  1 900.  There  were  7  2  scholarships 
awarded  in  1901  to  State  school  pupils  by  principals  of  the  various 
secondary  schools.  The  Department  annually  bestows  a  number  of 
exhibitions  to  the  University  on  pupils  who  have  gained  scholarships  at 
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fiecondarj  schools.  At  the  examinations  for  these  exhibitions,  held  in 
January,  1901,  19  candidates  were  successful.  There  are  at  present  70 
exhibitions. 

Steps  have  recently  been  taken  in  Queensland  to  add  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  State  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  more  into 
line  with  the  superior  public  schools  of  New  South  Wales.  Secondary 
education,  however,  has  long  been  provided  for  by  the  liberal  endowment 
of  the  private  grammar  schools,  and  by  a  system  of  scholarships  for 
these  schools,  which  at  present  number  ten.  Each  school  is  subsidised  to 
the  extent  of  £1,000  annually ;  and  the  total  amount  of  endowments  and 
grants  by  the  State  to  these  institutions  to  the  end  of  1901  was 
£276,535.  At  the  annual  examinations  for  scholarships,  198  boys  and 
81  girls  competed,  while  three  exhibitions  to  universities  were  gained 
by  grammar  school  pupils.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1901  there  were 
altogether  108  State  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  various  grammar 
schools.  Of  the  72  exhibitions  granted  since  the  year  1878,  when  they 
were  first  instituted,  54  have  been  gained  by  students  who  had 
previously  won  scholarships  from  State  schools. 

In  South  Australia  the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  was  attended  bv 
133  pupils  in  1901.  The  fees  amounted  to  £1,218,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £1,338,  so  that  there  was  a  loss  on  the  year's  transactions  of 
£120,  against  which  must  be  set  the  fact  that  35  bursary-holders  were 
taught  free.  There  are  twelve  bursaries  for  this  school  annually 
awarded  to  State  school  pupils.  Six  University  scholarships  of  the 
value  of  £35  each  are  annually  awarded  to  day  students  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  University  Council,  and  18  other  scholarships  of 
£10  each  are  awarded  to  evening  students.  There  are  also  available  24 
exhibitions  and  24  bui-saries  for  boys  and  girls,  and  20  junior  scholarships 
are  also  offered  annually  to  pupils  attending  schools  under  the  Minister. 
In  Western  Australia  there  is  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Perth,  which 
in  1901  received  Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £1,083.  In  1901 
the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  including  boarders,  was  96,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  93.  Two  State  scholarships  for  this  school, 
valued  at  £75  each  and  tenable  for  three  years,  are  awarded  annually. 
The  Government  also  offers  annually  ten  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £10 
to  children  attending  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State — five  to  boys, 
and  five  to  girls.  In  Tasmania  a  system  of  exhibitions  was  at  one 
time  in  force,  but  none  have  been  granted  since  1893.  New  Zealand 
has  25  incorporated  or  endowed  secondary  schools,  with  a  regular 
teaching  staff  of  157,  and  a  visiting  staff  of  54.  At  the  end  of  1901 
there  were  2,899  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
the  year  was  2,744.  The  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  £53,330,  in- 
cluding £23,300  derived  from  interest  on  investments  and  rents  of 
reserves,  and  £26,280  from  fees.  These  schools,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
not  supported  directly  by  the  State.  Some  have  endowments  of  land, 
and  others  receive  aid  from  the  rents  derived  from  the  Education 
Reserves  administered  by  the  School  Commissioners. 
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Private  Schools. 

At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  2,763  private  schools  in  Australasia, 
^ithatotal  teaching  staff  estimated  at  9,159.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  on  the  rolls  was  165,499,  and  the  average  attendance,  131,679. 
Below  will  be  found  the  figures  for  the  individual  States  and  for  New 
Zealand.  At  the  end  of  1895,  the  Government  subsidy  was  withdrawn 
from  the  assisted  schools  in  Western  Australia,  and,  thenceforward, 
information  respecting  these  institutions  is  incorporated  in  the  returns 
for  private  schools : — 


Sohoola. 

Teachers. 

Enrolment. 

Stato. 

TotaL 

Peroentage 

of 
Population. 

Average 
Attendance. 

New  South  Wales... 
Queensland   

889 
884 
159 
230 
77 
215 

3,853 

2,652 

603 

709 
281 
751 

60,282 
48,150 
14,180 
11,310 
5,810 
10,373 

4*39 
4-00 
2-81 
311 
3-09 
5-97 

48.137 
35,857 
11,985 

South  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia 
Tamnania  x. 

10,268 
4,645 
7,680 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand   

2,454 
309 

8,349 
810 

150,105 
15,344 

3-95 
1-97 

118,472 
13,207 

Australasia  ... 

2,763 

0,159 

165,499 

3-61 

131,679 

In  New  South  Wales  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  private 
schools  during  the  past  ten  years.  Since  1891  the  number  of  schools 
has  increased  from  704  to  889,  and  the  enrohnent  from  45,018  to  60,282. 
Of  the  private  schools  in  the  State,  341  are  Roman  Catholic,  as 
va>mpared  with  61  connected  with  the  other  Churches,  while  487  are 
ondenominatioual ;  but  of  the  scholars  enrolled,  more  than  three-fifths — 
41,486 — are  in  attendance  at  Roman  Catholic  schools,  while  3,966  attend 
Church  of  England  schools ;  1,284,  schools  belonging  to  other  denomina- 
tions ;  and  13,546,  the  undenominational  schools.  Since  1891  the  pupils 
"f  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  have  increased  by  35  per  cent.,  which 
i-  about  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  general  rate  of  increase.  Many  of 
these  private  schools  are  institutions  of  a  high  class.  Only  one — the 
'Sydney  Grammar  School — is  assisted  by  the  State,  which  provides  a 
^'tatutory  endowment  of  £1,500  per  annum.  In  1901  the  staff  of  this 
i^hool  consisted  of  25  teachers;  the  total  enrolment  was  683  ;  the  average 
enrolment,  565  ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  637.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  totalled  £11,246,  of  which  £9,611  represented  fees;  while 
the  expenditure  was  £10,630. 
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From  returns  furnished  by  the  principals  of  private  schools  in 
Yictorifi^  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  institutions  has  increased 
from. 872  in  1894  to  884  at  the  end  of  1900,  while  the  gross  enrolment 
increMed  from  44,038  to  51,834  during  the  same  period.  In 
this  State  the  principals  of  a  number  of  the  private  colleges  have 
granted  scliolarships  at  their  institutions  to  State  school  pupils  since 
the  Government  retrenched  in  this  respect.  These  ooUeges  are  not 
subsidised  by  the  State. 

Of  the  159  private  schools  in  Qupensland,  the  principal  are  the  ten 
grammar  schools,  which  are  situated  at  Brisbane,  Ipswidi,  Maryborough, 
Rockhampton,  Townsville,  and  Toowoomba.  In  each  of  the  first  four 
towns  there  are  two  schools — one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  In  19U1 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  grammar  schools  consisted  of  55  permanent 
and  20  visiting  teachers ;  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls 
was  929 ;  and  the  aveiiige  daily  attendance,  788.  As  previously 
mentioned,  each  of  the  ten  schools  receives  an  annual  grant  of  £1,000 
from  the  State.  During  1901  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £29,279, 
and  the  expenditure,  including  salaries,  to  £28,821. 

There  is  no  special  information  available  with  respect'  to  the  private 
schools  in  South  Australia.  In  Western  Australia  the  principal  private 
institution  is  the  Perth  High  School  for  Boys,  which,  in  1901,  received 
Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £1,083.  The  school  isunder  the  super- 
vision of  a  Board  of  Governors.  In  1901  the  teaching  staff  numbered 
5 ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  96,  of  whom  26  were 
boarders;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  9.3.. 

Included  with  the  215  private  schools  in  Tasmania  are  19  grammar 
schools  and  colleges,  6  of  which  are  undenominational  in  character, 
7  are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  3  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  1  with  the  Wesleyan  Church,  1  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  1  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  were  119  permanent  teachers 
at  these  institutions  in  1900,  and  accomniodatioii  was  provided  for 
2,819  students.  The  average  attendanoe  during  the  year  was  2,191, 
of  whom  467  were  of  the  age  of  15  years  and  upwardar  As  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  at  private  institutions  in  New 
Zealand  are  enrolled  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools.  At  the  beginnin*r 
of  1901  the  number  of  schools  belonging  to  this  denomination  was  132, 
at  which  10,687  scholars  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  9,228. 

Diffusion  of  BDUCATioy. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Governments  of  the  various  StBftes'  have  don^ 
much  for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  throughoutr  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  attendance  at  school  of  children  of  certain  ages  is  com- 
pulsory. Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  law  and  in  spite  of  the  educ»* 
tional  facilities^  afforded  by  the  states,  large  numbers  of  children  are 
growing  up  in  total  ignorance,  and  a  large  number  with  Tery  little 
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iostraction.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  officials  of  the  public 
departments  controlling  instruction  are  to  blame  for  this  lamentable 
state  of  a&iro ;.  on  the  contrary,  they  have  made,  and  continue  to 
make,  protests  against  the  oontinuance  of  the  evil,  but  the  rescuing  of 
children  from  the  neglect  of  parents,  and  the  effects  of  their  own 
depraved  inclinations,  does  not  seem  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  the 
legislatures  of  theee  States. 

As  regards  New  South  Wales  the  census  returns  for  1901  showed 
that  there  were  17,464  children  of  school  ac^  that  is  6  and  under  14 
years,  who  weca  no^  receiving  instruction  either  at  school  or  at  home. 
If  allowance  be  made  for  those  who  possessed  certificates  showing  that 
they  had  been  educated  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act,, 
and  who  numbered  approximately  5  percent,  of  the  number  quoted,  there 
Ntill  remain  about  16,600  children  presumably  growing  up  in  blank  ignor- 
wee.  In  addition  to  theee  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  enrolled 
at  State  schools  fail  to  attend  the  requisite  70  days  in  each  half-year. 
With  respect  to  private  sehools  the  State  has  no  means  of  ascertaining 
vhetlier  the  teachers  are  competent  to  impart  instruction,  while  nothing 
can  be  said  regarding  regularity  of  attendance  at  these  institutions  as 
the  principals  are  not  compelled  to  produce  returns.  Legislation  to 
cope  with  the  truancy  evil  •  is  in  contemplation  by  the  State.  At 
present  the  parents  of  children  attending  public  schools  are  liable  to 
prosecution  if  their  children  do  not  attend  the  number  of  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act.  Private  schools  are  not  interfered  with,  while* 
there  is  no  adequate  provision  made  for  tracing  and  dealing  with 
children  who  are  not  enrolled  at  any  school. 

In  Victoria,  the  school  ages  are  from  6  to  12  years,  both  inclusive, 
wd  a  careful  estimate  shows  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  1900  was  201,000.  The  average  number  of  children  of  school  ages 
who  completed  the  statutory  attendance  was  117,251,  and  2,400  others 
did  not  attend  the  requisite  number  of  days,  but  held  certificates  of 
exemption,  while  1,000  scholars  who  entered  or  left  during  the  currency 
M  a  quarter  were  considered  to  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  In  addition,  there  were  21,640  children  who  were  exempt 
from  regular  attendance  under  Section  13  of  Act  1086.  The  total 
onder  instruction  was,  therefore,  142,291.  Assuming  that  the  attend- 
ance  at  private  schools  was  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  for  State  schools 
the  number  regularly  instructed  in  these  institutions  was  27,950, 
There  were  in  addition  about  8,000  children  regularly  instructed  at 
home,  so  that  the  total  number  of  school  age  who  were  receiving  regular 
instruction  was  about  178,000.  Of  the  remaining  2^,000  some  wen> 
receiving  tuition  for  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  but  the  great  majority 
^ere  apparently  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

With  regard  to  the  other  States,  no  definite  information  is  available 
hat  doubtless  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment with  respeet  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  of  the  com- 
pulsory ages. 
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University  Education. 

The  advance  of  education  is  hardly  more  clearly  indicated  bj  the 
institution  and  success  of  Colleges  and  Universities  than  is  the  progress 
of  wealth  or  the  attainment  of  leisure.  In  Australia  the  earliest 
attempts  to  provide  for  what  may  be  termed  the  luxuries  of  educa< 
tion  were  made  in  New  South  T^ales  in  1852,  and  in  Yictoiia  in 
1855,  when  the  Universities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  respectively 
were  established.  No  other  province  of  Australasia  was  at  tiiat  time 
sufficiently  advanced  in  wealth  and  population  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set;  but  New  Zealand  in  1870,  South  Australia  in  1874,  and 
Tasmania  in  1890,  each  founded  a  Univei'sity.  The  Universities  are 
in  part  supported  by  grants  from  the  public  funds,  and  in  part  by 
private  endowments  and  the  foes  paid  by  students. 

The  income  received  by  the  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and 
Tasmanian  Universities  in  1901  was  as  follow  : — 


University. 


Oovemment 
Endowment. 


Lecture  Feet. 


other  Sources. 


£ 

Sydney ^'         9,800 

Melbourne    >       15,750 

Adelaide   '         6,556 

Tasmania !         4,000 


11,619 
9,000 
7,238 

748 


£ 

14,347 

4,760 

5,230 

969 


TotaL 


£ 

35,766 

29,500 

19,024 

5,717 


In  addition  to  the  above  annual  endowment,  the  Adelaide  University 
has  received  a  perpetual  endowment  of  50,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
Government  of  South  Australia.  The  University  of  New  Zealand  has 
a  statutory  grant  of  £3,000  a  year  from  Government,  and  an  additional 
income  of  about  X2,500  from  degree  and  examination  fees.  Of  the 
afEliated  colleges,  Auckland  University  College  is  in  receipt  of  a  statutory 
grant  of  X4,000  a  year  from  Government.  The  University  of  Otago 
derives  a  sum  of  about  £5,500  annually  from  rents  of  reserves. 

The  number  of  students  attending  lectures  in  1901  is  shown  below. 
In  New  Zealand  the  students  keep  their  terms  principally  at  tbe 
University  of  Otago,  the  Canterbury  College,  the  Victoria  College,  and 
the  Auckland  University  College. 


students  attending  Lectures. 

Universit}'. 

Matriculated. 

Not 
Matriculated. 

Total. 

Sydney    

674 
496 
257 
581 

83 

102 
234 
202 

4 

657 

Melboame  

598 

Adelaide  

New  Zealand  

491 
783 

Tasmania 

49 

53 

Total    

1.957                  fr2S 

2,682 

*i  *'*'  • 
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Attached  to  the  University  of  Sydney  there  are  three  denomi- 
n&tional  colleges  for  male  students,  and  a  fourth,  undenominational 
in  character,  for  female  students.  In  Melbourne  there  are  three 
affiliated  denominational  colleges,  one  of  which  contains  a  hall  for 
the  aooommodation  of  female  students.  In  Adelaide  and  Hobart  there 
are  no  affiliated  colleges  attached^  to  the  University ;  and  in  New 
Zealand  the  University  itself  is  an  examining  and  not  a  teaching  body, 
the  students  keeping  their  terms  at  three  undenominational  colleges  at 
Dunedin,  Christchurch,  and  Auckland,  besides  several  smaller  institu- 
tions which  have  supplied  a  few  graduates. 

The  Australasian  Universities  are  empowered  to  grant  the  same 
degrees  as  the  British  Universities,  with  the  exception  of  degrees  in 
Divinity.  In  all  the  Universities  women  have  now  been  admitted 
to  the  corporate  privileges  extended  to  male  students ;  and  at  the 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  Universities  this  includes  qualifying 
for  degrees  in  medicine. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  five  Universities,  including 
those  bestowed  on  graduates  admitted  ad  etmdem  gradtim,  is  as  follows : — 

Sydney 1,977 

Melboame  3,320 

Adelaide 473 

New  Zealand 895 

Tasmania 138 

and  there  are  about  1,600  students  qualifying  for  degrees  at  the  present 
time. 

Technical  Education. 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  nearly  all  the  capital  cities  of 
Australasia,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  instruction  in  such  matters  will  before 
long  be  still  further  extended.  The  State  expenditure  on  this  important 
branch  of  education  in  five  of  the  Commonwealth  provinces  and  in  New 
ZeaUnd  will  lie  found  below ;  information  for  ^uth  Australia  is  not 
available : — 

New  South  Wales  27,674 

Victoria 26.225 

Qaeenaland  11,419 

Western  Australia 1,432 

Tasmania 1,338 

New  Zealand    7.132 
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In  New  South  Wales,  during  the  year  1878,  a  sum  of  £2,000  was 
granted  by  Parliament  towards  the  orffanisation  of  a  Technical  Gollegey 
and  for  five  years  the  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  eonnec- 
cion  with  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts.  In  1883,  however,  a  Board  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the 
Technical  College  thenceforth  became  a  State  institution.  Towards  the 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  institution  came  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Ooll^;e, 
which,  with  the  Technological  Mus3Uin,  is  housed  in  a  fine  building  at 
Ultimo,  Sydney,  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students.  Branch 
technical  schools  have  been  established  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  and 
in  many  of  the  country  districts,  and  technical  instruction  is  also  given 
in  some  o£  the  public  schools.  In  1901  there  were  325  technical  classes 
in  operation,  of  which  140  were  held  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  158  in  the 
country  districts,  and  27  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  The 
enrolment  at  these  classes  was  12,548,  namely,  7,646  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  3,424  in  the  country  districts,  and  1,478  at  the  public  schooLs. 
The  number  of  individual  students  under  instruction  during  the  year 
was  9,267,  and  the  average  weekly  attendance  7,721.  In  1896  a 
Technical  College  was  opened  at  Newcastle,  and  a  new  College  at 
Bathurst  in  June,  1898.  During  the  year  the  expenditure  by  the 
Government  on  technical  education  amounted  to  X33,630,  exclusive  of 
expenditure  on  the  Technical  Museum  and  branches.  Fees  to  the 
amount  of  i&5,742  were  received  from  the  studenlts. 

Technical  education  in  Victoria  has  extended  rapidly,  but  while  the 
Crovemraent  of  New  South  Wales  has  wholly  borne  the  cost  of  this  branch 
of  instruction,  that  of  Victoria  has  received  mreat  assistance  from  private 
munificence,  the  Hon.  F.  Ormoud,  M.L.C.,  having  given  £15,500  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  Working  Men's  College.  In  1901 
there  were  1 8  Schools  of  Mines  and  Technical  Schools  receiving  aid  from 
the  State.     The  total  State  expenditure  during  the  year  was  £26,22r>. 

Technical  education  has  well  advanced  in  South  Australia.  The 
School  of  Design  in  Adelaide  during  1900  had  504  students  on  the 
roll,  and  there  were  branch  schools  at  Port  Adelaide  and  Gawler  with 
an  enrolment  of  2d  and  37  students  respectively.  The  School  of  Mines 
and  Industries,  founded  in  1889,  received  Government  aid  in  1901  to 
the  extent  of  £3,250,  while  the  receipts  from  fees  and  sale  of  materials 
to  students  amounted  to  £2,532.  Manual  instruction  is  impMurted  in 
the  public  schools,  and  special  instruction  in  agriculture  is  also  given 
at  various  country  centres.  At  the  Adelaide  Agricultural  School 
101  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  56*8. 

In  Queensland  technical  education  has  received  some  attention, 
although  there  is  no  direct  State  control  outside  of  North  Brisbane. 
There  are  15  colleges  attached  to  Schools  of  Art  at  various  centres,  and 
those  are  subsidised  at  the  rate  of  £  for  £  of  fees  from  students.  In 
1901  the  total  payments  of  the  State  to  these  institutions  amounted  to 
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£11,419.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Colleges  during  the  year  reached  a 
sum  of  £23,582  ;  and  the  expenditure  was  £22,520,  of  which  salaries  of 
teachers  absorbed  £13,771.  The  number  of  individual  students  receiving 
iastraction  was  5,465,  namely,  2,612  males  and  2,853  females.  Statutory 
provision  was  made  for  providing  technical  instruction  in  mining  by  the 
passing  of  the  School  for  Mines  Act  of  1894,"  but  up  to  the  present  its 
provisions  have  not  been  a\'ai]ed  of. 

In  Tasmania  the  foundations  of  new  Technical  Schools  were  laid  in 
18S9  in  Hobart,  and  there  is  a  branch  school  in  Launceston.  The 
schools  are  under  the  direction  of  local  Boaixls  of  Advice,  the  members 
of  which  act  directly  under  the  Minister  in  charge  of  education.  The 
average  attendance  of  students  in  1901,  including  those  in  the  two 
Schools  of  Mines,  was  689.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  came  to 
£3,235.  In  Western  Australia  a  Technical  School  was  opened  in  Perth 
ou  the  16th  May,  1900.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1901 
was  113,  of  whom  99  were  males,  and  14  females.  The  receipts  during 
the  vear  were  JB221,  chiefly  from  fees,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
XI, 432. 

In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  School  of  Mines  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Otago,  and  two  other  Schools  of  Mines  in  mining  districts ; 
a  School  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science,  in  connection  with  the 
Canterbury  College;  and  an  Agricultural  College  at  Canterbury.  Under 
the  Manual  and  Technical  Elementary  Instruction  Act  of  1895,  State 
aid  is  granted  to  classes  established  for  the  purpase  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  such  branches  of  science  and  art  as  ai'O  encouraged  by  the 
^ience  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  and  the  City  and 
^iuilds  of  London  Institute.  Workshops  have  been  established  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  public  schools,  and  part  of  the  school  day 
Q&y  be  given  to  elementary  manual  instruction.  For  the  financial  year 
ended  March,  1901,  the  expenditure  on  technical  instruction  was 
XT,  132,  of  which  £2,806  i-epresented  capitation  allowances,  X3,596 
^as  ab<H>rbed  in  special  grants,  and  £730  represented  a  £  for  £  subsidy 
on  local  contributions.  At  the  three  mining  schools,  the  number  of 
students  is  about  230.  There  are  41  students  at  the  Canterbury  Agri-. 
cultural  College,  and  89  at  the  School  of  Engineering  and  Technical 
Science  in  connection  with  the  Canterbury  College. 


Gbxeral  Education. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  these  States  in 
regard  to  education  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  educational  status 
of  the  people  as  disclosed  by  the  five  census  enumerations  of  1861, 
1871, 1881,  1891,  and  1901.  In  those  years  the  numbers  who  could 
^^  and  write,  read  only,  and  who  were  unable  to  read  were  as  follow. 
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children  under  five  being  considered  unable  to  read,  no  matter  how 
returned  at  the  oensns  : — 


Deio'eenf 
Kducation. 

New  South 
Wales. 

> 

• 

4 

i 

1     4 

i       1 

• 

< 

1861. 
Read  uid  write.. 

fteftd  only 

Cannot  nad  .... 

1871. 
Read  and  write.. 

Read  only 

Cannot  read  .... 

1831. 
Read  and  write.. 

Read  only  

Cannot  read  .... 

1801. 
Read  and  write.. 

Read  only  

Cannot  read  .... 

1901. 
Read  and  write.. 

Read  only 

Cannot  read  .... 

188,648 

46,024 

116,208 

827,800 

66,M6 

166,677 

17,181 
8,714 
9,164 

72,207 
18,629 
85,994 

8,446 
1,569 
6,686 

48,281 
13,187 
28,560 

062,468 
140,006 
861,172 

67,906 

8,922 

22,101 

7S0,4S6 
148,930 
373,275 

296,741 

66,891 

160,840 

478,672 

70,900 

181,967 

74,940 
12,060 
88,064 

115,246 
21,128 
40,267 

18,708 
2,614 
4,086 

66,989 
18,946 
29,444 

1,040.141 
177,162 
448,027 

177,419 
19,240 
60,784 

1,217..W) 
196.192 
608,361 

607,067 

49,872 

196,029 

651,667 

49,685 

161,244 

186,718 
18,681 
68,176 

200,067 
16.267 
64,641 

10,697 
2,429 
7,662 

74,967 

9,606 

81,183 

1,590,078 
180,889 
622,705 

846,228 

27,328 

116,882 

1,988,9)1 
167.162 
(99,087 

835,670 
48,686 

244,848 

908,767 

82,817 

196,821 

276,881 

14,618 

102,719 

236,614 

9,571 

74,846 

84,254 

2,061 

18,467 

103,138 

6,287 

37,242 

2,384,624 
106,800 
671,443 

484,198 

24.902 

117,568 

2,878,S2i 
I33,7ft» 
789,001 

1,071,989 

29,726 

258,182 

096,886 

24,021 

180,161 

874,168 

11,852 

111,091 

282,884 

7.252 

72,621 

149,268 

2.065 

81,891 

188,182 

8,804 

86,688 

8,006,211 

79,119 

664,885 

682,996 

14,580 

122,346 

8,641,147 

98,690 

806,731 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  table  refer  to  the  total  population,  and 
the  number  of  illiterates  is  therefore  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  children 
under  school-going  age.  If  the  population  over  5  years  of  age  be  con- 
sidered in  comparison  with  the  total  population,  the  results  for  tho 
whole  of  Australasia  will  be  as  follow : — 


Decree  of  Education. 


Read  and  write 

Readonly   

Cannot  read   . . 

Total 


Whole  Population. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


189L 


790,456 
148,980 
878,273 


1262,659 


1.217.660 
196,892 
608,861 


1,922,813 


1,986,801 
167,162 
639,087 


2,742,660 


2,878,822 
188,792 
789,001 


8,801,615 


1601. 


8,G41.U7 

9S,6«) 

806,731 


4,641.577 


Degree  of  Education. 

Population  over  6  yeere  of  a^e. 

186L 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Read  and  write 

780,889 
148,906 
168,929 

1,180,146           1,980,111 
190,645              161,296 
286,286    1          248,688 

2378,818 
128,446 
t68,616 

8,490,130 

Read  only  

90,011 

Cannot  read 

426,590 

Total 

1.048,170 

1,605,976 

2,840,080 

3,269,778 

4,006,731 
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The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  each  class 
in  every  10,000  of  the  population  for  the  same  periods  : — 


Degree  of 
Education. 

1 

Whole  Population. 

Population  over  5  yeara  of  a^e. 

1861.      187L 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891.  '  IfiOl. 

R^  and  write    .... 
Read  only 

5,881 
1,189 
2,980 

t 

6,834      7,060 
1,022'        610 
2,644      2,830 

7,573 

852 

2,076 

8,017 

206 

1,777 

7,001 
1,*» 
1,619 

7.088 
1,186 
1,776 

8,270      8,804 

6S0        393 

1,041         803 

8,7in 

•22f» 

Ctonot  read 

],C65 

Total  

10,000 

10,000    10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000   lo.noo 

10,0O(> 

' — 

1 

—"J--- 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  in  1861  there  were  only  7,001 
jiersons  who  could  read  and  write  out  of  every  10,000  people  over  5 
years  of  age,  the  number  in  1901  had  increased  to  8,710,  while  those 
who  were  totally  illiterate  had  in  the  same  period  decreased  from  1,619 
to  1,065.  The  figures  show  that  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
degree  of  education  since  1891  for  the  whole  population,  the  rate  for 
persons  over  5  years  of  age  has  slightly  declined. 

Looking  at  the  matter  still  more  closely  with  reference  to  age,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  in  education  is  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  rising  generation.  The  following  table  shows  the  degree  of 
<xlucation  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  in  1861, 
1871^  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  numerically  and  per  10,000:— 


Degree  of 
Education. 

Total  between  6  and  16  years. 

Per  10,000  children. 

1861. 

114,358 

68,038 
64,237 

1 

1871.    '   1881. 

t 

1881. 

1901. 

1861. 

4,637 
2,759 
2,004 

1871. 

5,911 
2,099 
1.900 

1881.     1801. 

1 

1901. 

Read  and  write 

Readonly 

Cannot  read  .. 

288,154 

102,816 

96,988 

482.719 

86,574 

114,654 

1 
1 

674,012     882,708 

69,640       54,273 

147,280,   147.83G 

7,058 

1,200 

1,070 

10,000 

7,565 

782 
1.633 

8,i8r 

49J) 
1,304 

Total  .. 

246,628 

487,456 

688,947 

890,932,1,084.819   10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

The  proportion  of  those  able  to  read  and  write  has,  therefore,  grown 
from  4,637  to  8,137  in  every  10,000  children  during  the  forty  yeai-s 
which  the  table  covei-s,  while  the  number  of  those  able  to  read  only  in 
1901  was  less  than  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  in  1861,  and  the  wholly 
illiterate  had  decreased  by  nearly  one-half  during  the  period. 

The  Marriage  Register  affords  further  proof  of  the  advance  of 
education,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  giving  annual  data, 
while  the   census   figures  are   only   available   for    decennial   periods, 

2  o 
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The  numbers  of  those  who  signed  the  Marriage  Register  by  marks  were 
as  appended.     Where  a  blank  is  shown  the  information  is  not  available. 


Stftte. 


180L 


Marks. 


M. 


1871. 


s 


Marks. 


M. 


1S81. 


Marks. 


M.     F. 


18D1. 


Marks. 


M. 


1901. 


Marks. 


M.    F. 


New  South  Wales.  |  8,222  '  596*  988  8,953    573 


Victoria '4,484     . 

(Queensland 820 

South  Australia  ..  1,158 
Western  Australia.  149 
Tasmania i    717 


4,6  j3,  842 

970  I 
1,250 

159' 

598 


Commonwealth  10,000 


New  Zealand   .... 

Australasia .... 


878 


10,878'  .. 


11,628 
1,864  1 


13,487 ! 


768  6,284 
650  5,896 
..  I  1,703 
2,308 
197 
856 


347 

171 

84 

100 


17,244 
3,270 


105 


;20,B23' 


525 
245 


8,457 
8,780 


169  2,905 
159  2,315 
413 
988 


273  248 

110  133 

88|  109 

40'    49 


10,5381  142  141 

8,406'  47  it 

3,341,  72  9y 

2,3091  31  1:2 

l,b2l|  18  It* 

1,338>  05  45 


190 


23,858 
8,805 


68 


64 


27,663    .. 


27,763'  375  367 
6,095'    28    38 
403  395 


83,848 


The  percentages  for  those  States  for  which  the  necessary  information 
is  available  are  worked  out  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 
1861 
1871 
1861 
1891 
1901 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

18-50 

30-69 

24-60 

10-68 

16*40 

13-49 

4-14 

6-61 

5-38 

21-2 

2-27 

220 

•119 

117 

1-18 

The  percentage  in  1901  was,  therefore,  less  than  one-twentieth  tliat 
in  1861,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  course  of  another 
few  yeai-s  it  will  be  still  further  diminished. 


Public  Libraries. 

In  all  the  States  public  libraries  have  been  established.  The 
Public  Libraries  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  splendid  institutions, 
the  former  compaiing  favourably  with  many  of  theUbraries  in  European 
capitals.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  libraries  which 
furnished  returns,  and  the  number  of  books  belonging  to  them,  for  the 
latest  year  for  which  information  is  available : — 

No.  of  Ko.  of 

Libraries.  Books. 

New  South  Wales 340  520,000 

Victoria  342  752,191 

Queensland 140  166,589 

South  Australia 156  333,265 

Western  Australia 53  82,164 

Tasmania 43  86,2-26 

New  Zealand 304  409,004 

Aastralasia... 1,378  2,320.038 
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TAKEN  as  a  whole,  Australasia  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  first  phase 
of  agricultural  settlement ;  indeed,  several  States  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  pastoral  stage.  Nevertheless  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  estimated  at  farm  prices,  is  considerable,  and  amounts  to  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  pastoral  and  dairy  produce.  The  return 
from  agriculture  in  each  State  for  the  season  1901-2  was  approximately 
as  shown  below  : — 


Stftte. 

Total  value  of 
Crops. 

Averasre  Value 

of  Produce 

per  acre. 

Proportion  of 
Total  Value. 

New  South  VValea 

£ 
6.687,000 
8,625,000 
2,457,000 
3,712,000 
861,000 
1,493,000 

£    8.    d. 
2  18    9 

2  18    2 

5  18 
1  13    2 

3  19    5 

6  8    5 

per  cent. 
21-33 

Victoria   

27*51 

Queenalaiid 

7*84 

Soath  Australia 

11-84 

Weatem  Australia 

2-75 

TfMnnanift . 

4-76 

Commonwealth  

23,835,000 
7,515,000 

2  16    8 
4  17    3 

76-03 

New  Zealand 

23-97 

Australasia 

31,350,000 

3    2  11 

100  00 

From  this  estimate  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  crops  per  acre 
cultivated  is  much  larger  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania  than  in  the  other 
States,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  proportionately  large  ai'ea  under  sugar- 
cane in  the  former  State,  while  in  Tasmania  the  area  devoted  to  fruit  and 
hops,  and  the  larger  returns  of  cereals,  account  for  the  high  average  per 
acre  which  that  province  shows ;  in  Western  Australia,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  consumed  is  imported,  prices  are  higher  than  in  the 
eastern  States,  and  the  small  area  devoted  to  the  plough  returns  on  an 
average  a  better  price  per  acre  than  in  the  States  where  agriculture 
has  received  greater  attention.  In  point  of  gross  value,  Victoria  occupies 
the  first  position  among  the  members  of  the  group,  the  produce  of  that 
province  having  a  value  considerably  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  that  of 
all  Australasia.     The  high  position  occupied  by  Victoria  is  in  great 
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measure  due  to  the  large  return  from  gardens  and  orchards,  the  value 
of  production  from  this  source  alone  being  upwards  of  £1,470,000,  or 
more  than  double  the  return  in  New  Zealand,  and  over  three  timen 
higher  than  that  of  New  South  Wales.  New  Zealand  also  produces 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total,  and  New  South  Wales  over  one-fifth. 
The  value  of  the  principal  crops,  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the 
total  production,  are  given  in  the  following  statement : — 


Name  of  Crop. 


Wheat  

Maize    

Barley  

Gate 

Hay  

Grass  seed    

Potatoes   

Grapes  

Hops 

Tobacco 

Sugar-cane    

Orchards  and  Gardens  

Green  forage 

Minor  crops  (other  grain,  root,  &c.)... 

Total 


£ 
7,472,000 
1,364,000 

414,000 
3,383,000 
7,837,000 

176,000 

2,531,000 

1,071,000 

54,000 

10,000 

585,000 
2,554,000 
1,121,000 
2,775,000 


Proportion  to 
Total. 


31,350,000 


percent. 

23-8 

4-4 

1-3 

10*8 

25-0 

0-6 

8*1 

3-4 

0-2 


1-9 
8-1 
3-6 

8-8 


1000 


Tlie  principal  crop  is  hay,  which  returned  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value,  wheat  coming  next  with  23*8  per  cent.  Minor  crops  returned 
large  sum  of  £2,775,000 — 8*8  per  cent. — to  which,  New  Zealand  alone 
contributed  £2,219,000,  the  high  value  of  the  production  in  that  province" 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  area  of  considerably  over  half  a 
million  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  other  root  crops, 
which  are  grown  mostly  as  food  for  sheep. 

The  average  value  of  agricultural  produce  per  head  of  population  in 
each  of  the  Australasian  provinces  during  the  season  1901-2  is  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  South  Australia, 
shows  the  highest  value,  followed  in  order  by  New  Zealand,  Tasmania^ 
Victoiia,  and  New  South  Wales.  Queensland  occupies  the  low<«jt 
position  with  a  value  of  less  than  half  that  of  South  Australia.  Com- 
parisons of  this  kind  are  however  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  main 
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consideration  is  the  extent  of  employment  afforded  by  the  industry  and 
the  return  to  the  persons  engaged  therein. 

state.  Aven^fe  value  per  head. 

£  bI  d. 

New  South  Wales 4  17  6 

Victoria 7  3  5 

Queensland  4  13  6 

South  Australia  10  4  6 

Western  Austrah'a 4  )1  10 

Tasmania 8  12  0 


Commonwealth 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


6    5    4 
9  12  11 


6  16  10 


Below  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  in  the  years  1871,  1881,  and  1891. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  1901  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  total  production  of  Australasia  is  now  over  £11,000,000 
more  than  in  1881,  the  average  value  per  head  has  declined  nearly  6 
per  cent.,  and  that,  as  compared  with  1891,  the  value  per  head  shows  an 
increase  of  £1  28.  4d.  As  subsequent  tables  will  show,  a  decrease  in 
prices,  and  not  want  of  productiveness,  was  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  value  since  1881.  The  fall  in  prices,  especially  tho  prices  of  wheat, 
was  very  rapid  down  to  1895 ;  for  the  next  three  years  there  was  a 
very  material  increase,  in  1899  they  fell  again  to  the  1895  level,  but 
in  1901  there  was  a  more  or  less  general  increase. 


SUte. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

2,220,000 

3,300,000 

650,000 

1,789,000 

258,000 

724,000 

£ 
3,830,000 
5,894,000 
1,283,000 
3,283,000 
248,000 
981,000 

£ 
3.584,500 

Victoria    ^ 

7,009,100 

Queensland 

1,414,000 

South  Australia 

3.045,000 

Western  Australia 

380,900 

TfMnnaDi A ........  ^ 

1,046,500 

Commonwealth 

8,941,000 
1,955,000 

15,519,000 
4,650,000 

16.480.000 

New  Zealand  

5,518.000 

/Total 

10.896,000 

20,169,000 

21,998,000 

Australasia  < 

(Per head  ... 

£  8.  d. 
5  12    8 

£    8.   d. 
7  ^5    3 

£  8.    d. 
5  14    6 

Compared  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  Australasia  does 
not  take  a  high  position  in  regard  to  the  gross  value  of  the  produce  of 
its  tillage,  but  in  value  per  inhabitant  it  compares  fairly  well ;  indeed. 
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some  of  the  provinces,  such  as  South  Australifty  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania, show  averages  which  surpass  those  of  the  leading  agrtcnltunal 
countries.  This  may  be  partly  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  approximately  for  1891-95  the  value  of  agricultural  production  in 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  average  amount  per  head 
of  population  : — 


Countries. 


V«liie 
inmilliona. 


Per  head. 


CkHintriee. 


V«lue 
iniaillioiif. 


Per  head. 


United  Kingdom 

France    

Germany    

Russia 

Austria  

It*ly   

Spain  

Portugal 

Sweden  

Norway 

Denmark    


£ 

£ 

128 

3-2 

284 

7-3 

252 

6-1 

370 

3-5 

210 

67 

141 

4-6 

94 

6-5 

18 

4H) 

20 

4*9 

3 

1-7 

19 

8-6 

Holland    

Bel^um    

Switzerland.. 
United  Stetes 

Canada 

Cape  Colony 
Argentina  .... 
Ui^y  


Australaaia  (1901)  ... 


Arba  uni>rr  Cultivation. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  total  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  in 
each  of  the  Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand  at  different  periods 
since  the  year  1861,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  which  agriculture- 
has  made.  In  this  table,  and  in  the  others  which  follow,  the  years  1861, 
1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901  embrace  the  period  from  the  1st  April  in 
each  of  those  years  to  the  31st  March  in  the  following  year : — 


state. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1881. 


1901. 


New  South  Wales... 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


acres. 

acres. 

265,389 

390,099 

410,406 

851,354 

4,440 

59,969 

400,717 

837,730 

24,706 

51,724 

163,386 

155,046 

1,269,042 

2,345,922 

68,506 

337,282 

1,337,548 

2,683,204 

acres. 

acres. 

578,243 

846,383 

1,435,446 

2,116.654 

117,664 

242,629 

2,156.407 

1,927,689 

53,353 

64,209 

148,494 

168,121 

acres. 

2,276,6-2a 

2,965,681 
483,46<> 

2,236,552 
216,824 
232,550 


4,489,607 
1,070,906 


5,365,6^ 
1,424,777 


8,411,695^ 
l,54o,68a 


5,560,513  ;  6,790,462  ;    9,957»37S 


Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  under 
crop  is  now  over  seven  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1861.  If,  however^ 
tiie  land  artificially  grassed  be  included,  the  total  will  come  to  22,592,000 
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acres,  or  nearly  seventeen  times  the  area  in  oultivation  in  1861.  A 
compariaon  of  the  acreage  under  crop  on  the  basis  of  population,  may 
perhaps  best  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  this 
is  shown  in  the  table  given  below.  South  Australia  still  holds,  as  it  has 
done  for  many  years,  the  first  position,  followed  at  a  long  interval  by 
Victoria  and  llew  Zealand. 


State. 

1861. 

1871. 

18SI. 

18SL 

1901. 

NewCbath  Wales 

acres. 
0-7 
0-8 
01 
3-2 
1-6 
1-8 

aorss. 
0^ 
l-l 
0-5 
4-5 
2-0 
1-5 

acres. 
0-8 
1-7 
0-5 
7-6 
1-8 
1-2 

acres. 
0-7 
1-8 
0-6 
6-9 
1-2 
11 

acres. 
1-7 

Victoria 

2-6 

1-0 

South  Australia 

6-2 

Western  Australia    

12 
1-3 

Commonwealth 

Kev  Zealand 

M 
0-7 

1-4 
1-3 

20 
21 

1-6 
2-2 

2*2 

21 

Anstralasia... 

11 

1-4 

2-0 

1-7 

2-2 

For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  increase  of  agriculture  as  compared 
with  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Increaae  of— 

1881-71. 

1871-81. 

1881-91. 

1891-1901 

Acreage  under  crop 

Population    

per  cent. 
100-6 
65-6 

per  cent. 
107-2 
43-2 

per  cent. 
221 
381 

per  cent. 
47-6 
21-3 

Although  during  the  period  of  forty-one  years  the  population  of 
Australasia  was  nearly  quadrupled,  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  agri- 
culture increased  almost  eightfold,  and  the  rate  of  agricultural  progress 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  population.  The  chief  progress  was 
made  during  the  twenty  years  from  1861  to  1881,  and  the  ten  years 
from  1891  to  1901.  During  the  intervening  period  from  1881  to  1891 
the  population  increased  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  agricultural 
industry. 

The  progress  in  the  seventies  is  what  naturally  might  be  expected^ 
as  the  gold  fever  had  altogether  subsided  about  the  end  of  the  first 
period,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  was  seeking  employment 
of  a  more  settled  nature  than  was  afforded  by  the  gold-fields.  It  was 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  same  rate  of  progress  could  be  maintained, 
and  the  comparative  decline  in  the  eighties  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  best  land  had  been  taken  up.  The  earnest  attempts 
of  the  State  to  assiBt  the  ugriculturist  in  obtaining  land  on  easy  terms, 
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howover,  together  with  the  satisfactory  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat 
during  the  three  years  1896-98,  have  enabled  the  industry  to  show  a 
substantial  rate  of  progress  during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  proportion  of  land  under 
crop  to  the  total  area  of  each  State,  and  the  same  with  regard  to 
Australasia  as  a  whole.  In  instituting  comparisons  between  the  several 
States,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  circumstances  other 
than  the  mere  area  in  cultivation  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  would  not  be  fair,  for  instance,  to  compare  Tasmania,  which  has 
6*57  persons  per  square  mile,  with  Western  Australia,  which  has  only 
0*19  inhabitant  to  the  square  mila  The  table  has  a  value  chiefly 
because  it  shows  how  each  province  has  progressed  in  cultivation  of 
the  soil  during  the  periods  quoted  : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

per  cent. 
0*15 
0*73 
0  001 
0*07 
0006 
0*97 

per  cent. 
0*20 
1-61 
0*01 
0-15 
0*008 
0*92 

per  cent. 
0-29 
2-55 
003 
0*37 
0*009 
0-88 

per  cent. 
0*44 
3*76 
0*06 
0-33 
0*01 
0-99 

per  cent 
1-44 
5*27 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

0*11 
0-39 

W  estem  Australia    

Tasmania    

0-03 
1-39 

1 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

007 
0*10 

012 
0*50 

0*24 
1*60 

0*28 
213 

0*44 
2*40 

1 

Australasia 

0*07 

0*14 

0*28 

0*34             0-51 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  proportion  of  cultivated  area  devoted  to 
the  principal  crops  in  each  province.  It  will  be  seen  that  wheat  forms 
the  greatest  percentage  of  the  total  tillage  in  Australasia  as  a  whole, 
and  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western 
Australia.  Maize  and  sugar-cane  are  the  principal  crops  in  Queens- 
land,  and  oats  in  New  Zealand.  In  Tasmania  only  18*9  per  cent,  of 
the  land  cultivated  was  under  wheat,  the  ai*ea  cut  for  hay  forming 
26*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage. 


Crop. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Ck>m- 

mon- 

wealth. 


New 


Zealand,  tralasio. 


AUB- 


Wheat  .... 

Maize    

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes  .. 

Hay  

Vines  .  .. 
Su'<ar-cane 
Other  crops 

Total  .. 


.percent. 

per  cent. 

ai-2 

60-2 

8*4 

0-3 

08 

l-l 

1-4 

111 

1-1 

1-4 

19*4 

22  •« 

0-4 

0-9 

0-9 

•  •  •  • 

6-0 

8-4 

,    1000 

JOOD 

per  cent. 'per  cent. 


18*4 

24*2 

2-4 

0-3 

2-8 

13-0 

0-4 

23-2 

15-3 

100-0 


77-9 

•  •  *  * 

0-7 

la 

0-8 

16-5 

0-9 

"  21 

100-0 


percent. 

percent. 

percent. 

percent. 

43-2 

18-9 

60-8 

10-2 

0-2 

■  •  •  ■ 

8*8 

0*8 

1-3 

2-6 

0-9 

1-7 

4-5 

23-3 

6-5 

26-2 

0-8 

10-9 

1-8 

1-9 

42-9 

26-6 

20-2 

8-9 

17 

•  •  ■  • 

0-8 

•  *  •  • 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

•  •  «  • 

1-6 

•  •  ■  • 

5-4 

17-8 
.100-0 

6  1 

66-3 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

percent. 

62-7 
8-8 
1-0 
87 
1-4 

17-6 
0-6 
1-8 

13-4 

100i> 
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The  position  in  which  each  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  stood 
in  relation  to  the  total  area  under  crop  in  Australasia,  at  various  periods 
since  the  year  1861,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  table.  The 
figares  should,  however,  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  giving  the 
actual  areas  cultivated,  for  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  land  under  any 
particular  crop  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  falHng-ofr  in  the  area  devoted 
to  that  product ;  on  the  contrary,  in  few  instances  has  there  been  any 
actual  retrogression.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  there  is  a  greater 
propoi-tionate  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  crops,  and 
th&t,  despite  checks  from  causes  due  to  unfavourable  seasons,  the  area 
devoted  to  vinei^  sugar-cane,  and  "other  crops"  formed  15*3  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  in  1901,  as  compared  with  8*6  per  cent,  in  18G1  :-7- 


Product 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Wheat  

• 

per  cent,    per  cent. 
53*6           fil'4 

per  cent. 
60-7 

7-9 

3-0 

1-9 

1-8 
151 

0-3 

0-7 

8-6 

per  cent. 
56-0 

•  • 

8-4 
4-3 
1'4 
20 
160 

0-7 

1-1 

111 

per  cent. 
52  7 

Data  

10-6 
4*6 
2-2 
4-2 

16*2 
0-5 

8-1 

13-6 
6 '3 
2-3 
30 

11-9 
0-7 
0-6 

11-4 

8*7 

Maize    

3*3 

Barley    

10 

Potatoes    

1-4 

Hay   

17-6 

**"^    

Vines 

0*6 

Sugar-cane   

Other  crops 

1-3 
13-4 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

100  0 

100  0 

1000 

Wheat. 

With  the  exception  of  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  all  the 
States  now  produce  sufficient  wheat  for  their  own  requirements,  and  in 
good  seasons  there  is  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  balance  available 
for  export,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  Great  Britain,  where  Australian 
wheat  is  well  and  favourably  known.  For  the  season  1901-2,  although 
^  larger  area  was  sown  than  at  any  previous  period,  protracted  drought, 
coupled  with  unseasonable  rainfall,  had  the  effect  of  greatly  curtailing 
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the  production.  Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  net  export 
of  breadstuffs,  during  190.1,  equivalent  to  24,770,592  bosheLs  of  ^rain, 
valued  at  ^3,096,000. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  progress  of  wheat-growing  during  the 
period  of  the  last  forty-one  years : — 


state. 


isei. 


1871. 


1881. 


lan. 


IMl. 


Kew  South  Wales    . 

• 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia  . . . . 
Western  Australia  . 
Tasmania    ■m.m.m.... 

Commonwealth . 
New  Zealand     

Australasia    .... 


acres. 

acres. 

123,468 

154,030 

196,922 

384,600 

392 

3,024 

310,636 

692,508 

13,584 

25,697 

58,823 

63,332 

703,825 

1,273,200 

29,531 

108,720 

733,356 

1,381,920 

221,888       356,666 
926,729    1,332,683 


10,958 


19,306 


1,788,781     1,552,423 
21,951         26,866 


51,757 


3,002,064 
365,715 


3.367,779 


47,584 


1,392,070 
1,754,417 

87,232 

1,743,452 

93,707 

44,081 


3,335,528      5,114,962 
402,273         163,462 


3.737,801      5,278,424 


It  will  be  seen  tliat,  during  the  twenty  years  extending  from  1861  to 
1881,  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  area  under  wheat,  the  increase  for  the  whole  of 
Australasia  being  2,634,423  acres,  or  an  advance  of  359  per  cent. 
From  .1881  to  1901  the  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation  has  not 
been  so  general,  most  of  the  increase  in  area  having  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  seasons,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  wheat 
which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  agriculturists  of  all  the  States^ 
excepting  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  there  were  decreases 
in  acreage,  although  this  was  partly  due  to  the  unfavourable  seasons. 
In  New  Zealand,  the  adverse  weather  conditions  were  responsible  for  a 
falling  off  in  the  area  cut  for  grain  amounting  to  over  200,000  acres. 
In  Australasia,  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in  area  since  1881  amounts  to 
1,910,645  acres — but  while  New  South  Wales  shows  an  extension  of 
cultivation  during  the  period  amounting  to  1,170,182  acres,  and 
Victoria  an  increase  of  827,688  acres,  the  total  increase  wa»  eooaiderably 
reduced  by  the  falling  off  mentioned  above.  Ajb  present  more  than 
on&'half  of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  devoted  to  wheat-growing,  and 
in  an  ordinary  season  the  produce  of  750,000  acres  is  available  for 
export  to  Europe. 
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The  prodactton  of  wheat  during  the  period  covered  by  the  preceding 
table  was  as  follows  : — 


1 

state.                   lan. 

187L 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoris 

bnshels. 

1,606,034 
3,607,727 
5,880 
3,410 J56 
160,155 
1,380,913 

bnshels. 

2,229.642 

4,500,795 

36,288 

3,967,079 

345,368 

847,962 

bnshels. 

3,405,966 

8,714,377 

39^612 

8,087^032 

153,657 

977,365 

bushels. 

3,963,668 

13,629,370 

392,369 

6,436,488 
288,810 
930;841 

bushels. 

14,808,705 
12,127,382 

Qaeenshmd    

1,68S,a22 

Soath  AnstnOia    

8,012,762 

Western  Aastralia   

Tumsnia   

933,101 
963,66)^ 

Commonwealth 

NewZeaUnd 

10,171,465 
772,531 

11,927,134 
2,448,203 

21,378,009 
8.297.8fO 

25,641,486 
10,257,738 

38,537,834 
4,016,58& 

Ansferalasia    

10,943,996 

14,375,337  i29. 675.899 

35,899,224 

42,584y423 

The  severe  drought  whiofa  prevaDed  over  the  greater  part  of  Austral- 
asia caused  the  wheat  crop  of  1 901  to  fall  i^  below  expectations,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  har^^'est  was  affected  to  the  extent  of  over 
seventeen  million  bushels.  In  New  Zealand  the  dry  weather  was 
noeeeded  by  heavy  rains,  which  lasted  in  some  districts  right  through 
the  harvest,  and  rendered  the  grain  unfit  for  milliug. 

The  greatest  increase  in  production  is  shown  by  New  South  Wales,. 
vKich  in  1901  produced  nearly  eleven.million  bushels  more  than  in  1891^ 
Uid  from  the  following  statement,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  the 
total  crop  produced  by  each  State  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  the  progress 
made  by  New  South  Wales  will  be  evident,  for  whereas  in  1881  and 
1891  it  only  produced  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop,  in  1901  it  pro- 
duced nearly  35  per  cent.  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  show  the  largest 
Wines,  the  proportions  falling  from  38  per  cent,  and  28*6  per  cent,  in 
1891  to  28*5  per  cent,  and  9*5  per  cent,  respectively  in  1901  : — 


state. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

per  cent. 

11-5 

29-4 
01 

27-2 
0-5 
3-3 

28-0 

per  cent. 

110 

38  0 
11 

17-9 
0-8 
2-6 

28-6 

percent. 
34-8 

Victoria   

28-5 

Qoeensland 

South  Australia 

3-9 

18-8 

Western  Aostralia 

2-2 

2-3 

^ew  Zealand  ...  

9-5 

Australasia 

160  0 

1000 

100*0 
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As  producers  of  wheat,  these  States  are  of  little  aooonnt  when  viewed 
iu  comparison  with  the  great  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world, 
Australasian  grown  wheat  forming  only  2*2  per  cent,  of  the  world V 
wheat  crop.  According  to  the  estimate  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultare,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Europe,  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  in  1900  was  2,477,688,000  bushels,  which,  with  the 
54,879,000  bushels  yielded  by  Australasia,  gives  the  world's  production 
as  2,532,567,000  bushels.  The  figures  for  each  country  are  appendeii, 
the  production  being  represented  in  Imperial  bushels : — 


Kurope — 

Russiii 

France 

Hungary 

Oermany 

Italy    

Spam  

United  Kingdom  

Austria   

Uoumania  

Bulgaria 

Turkey    

Belgiiin 

Servia 

Portugal 

Sweden  and  Norwa}-. 

HolUnd  

Switzerland    

Denmark 

Greece 

Total 

Aaia — 

India   

Russia  in  Asia  

Turkey    

Japan  

Persia 

C3rpru8    

Total 


312,000,000 

296,000,000 

144,800,000 

156,000,000 

116,000,000 

102,000,000 

54,400,000 

40,800,000 

54,000,000 

40,000,000 

32,000,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 


Africa — 


Algeria 

Egypt    

Tunis 

Cape  Colony. 


Total 


America — 

United  States 

Argentine  Republic. . 

Canada  

Mexico 

Chili  

Uruguay  


18,000,0<K) 

12,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 


42,000,000 


Total 


1,398,000,000  I   Australasia— 


544,000,000 
72,000,000 
48,000,000 
16,000,000 
8,000,000 
16,000,000 

7(M^O0O,CO0 


184,000,000 
48,000,000 
56,000,000 
19,388,000 
24,000,000 
2.300,000 


333,688,000 


Victoria    

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand    

South  Australia  ... 

Tasmania 

Western  Australia 
Queensland  


17,847,000 
16,174,000 

6,527,000 
11,253,000 

1,110,0<HJ 
774,000 

l,194,OCO 


Total 

Grand  Total. 


54,879,000 


2,632,567,000 


The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  during  the  season  1901-2  ranged  from 
4-6  bushels  in  South  Australia  to  24*8  bushels  in  New  Zealand,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  was 
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above  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  average  yield  per  aciv> 
for  each  State  for  1901  and  during  the  ten  years  1892-1901  are  shown 
beloir : — 


Average  Yield  per  acre. 


State. 

1901. 

1892-19U1. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels.         ,         bushels. 
10*6                        10*1 

Victoria    

Queensland  

6-9 
19*4 

7*7 

15 -2 

Sonth  Avifftralia  

4-6                          4*4 

9-9                        10-5 

Tasmania 

21*9                        19*4 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

7-5 
24-8 

7  3 
25*7 

Anstralasia .. 

8*1                            8*5 

A  yield  of  8*5  bushels  per  acre  is  a  very  small  one  when  compared 
^th  the  following  results  obtained  in  some  of  the  principal  wheat- 
nTOwing  countries  of  the  world.  The  averages  shown  are  mostly  based 
•^n  the  yields  during  the  six  years  1894-99  : — 


Countr}\ 


Average 

Yield 
per  acre. 


Country. 


Average 

Yield 
per  aero. 


bushels. 

United  Kingdom 31*2 

Germany 261 

France j     18*9 

Hungary ,     16*8 


United  States 

India 

Russia  

Argentine  Republic  ... 


bushels. 

130 

121 

9*3 

9*3 


A  bare  statement  of  averages,  however,  is  somewhat  misleading. 
In  South  Australia,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  owing  to  favourable 
conditions  of  culture  a  yield  of  7  bushels  is  financially  as  satisfactory 
a  crop  as  one  of  15  bushels  in  New  South  Wales  or  of  20  bushels  in 
New  Zealand.  In  these  States  the  yield  could  be  greatly  increased  if 
cultivation  of  a  more  scientific  character  were  adopted.  Progress  in 
this  direction  is  being  made  yearly,  however ;  but  not  to  the  extent 
which  should  prevail,  sdthough  the  tendency  in  former  years  simply  to 
pQt  the  seed  in  the  ground  and  await  results  has  been  outgrown. 
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The  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop  for  1901-2  and  the  value  of  d 
return  per  acre  in  each  State  and  in  New  Zealand  are  shown  below  :J 


state.                            Value  of  Productloii.      Value  per  Acre. 

Xew  South  Wales 

£ 

2,525,900 

2,071.800 

333,400 

1,502.400 

211,100 

180,700 

£ 
1  16    3 

Victoria 

1    3    7 

Queensland  

3  17    7 

South  Australia 

0  17    3 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

2    5    0 
4    2    0 

Commonwealth 

6,830,300 
741,900 

16    8 

New  Zealand  

4  10    9 

Australasia  

7,572,200 

18    8 

The  very  high  value  returned  in  New  Zealand  is  due  to  the  hea 
yield  of  grain,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  small  and  special 
selected  ;  the  values  in  Tasmania  and  Queensland  also  appear  high  i 
similar  reasons,  while  in  Western  Australia  the  value  of  production  v^ 
increased  by  the  high  prices  obtained  for  wheat  during  portion  of  the  yea 

A  detailed  table  of  the  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  during  each  <j 
the  last  twelve  years  is  shown  below  for  the  three  principal  wheat-growjri 
states  —  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  Th 
values  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  market  rates  ruling  i\ 
February  and  March  of  each  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerai'lj 
decline  took  place  between  1891  and  1895,  due  for  the  most  part  to  tli 
fall  in  prices  rather  than  to  any  decrease  of  production.  The  effect  o 
the  rise  in  prices  w  seen  in  the  more  satisfactory  results  in  New  Soutj 
Wales  during  the  seasons  ending  March,  1896,  1897,  and  1898 ;  fd 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  drought  is  largely  responsible  for  tJ)| 
low  values  in  those  years  : — 


Year 

Avoragre  Yield  per  acre. 

Value  of  Aversfre  Vield 

per  acre. 

endiniir 
March. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Rnoth 
Austn^iA. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

£    8.     d. 

£     8. 

d. 

£    s.  < 

1891 

10-9 

Ill 

5-6 

2    0  10 

1  19 

9 

0  19 

1892 

111 

10-3 

4-3 

2    2    6 

2    2 

3 

0  17  1 

189S 

15*1 

11-0 

6-1 

2    5    2 

1  14 

0 

0  19   1 

1894 

11-0 

10-4 

7-9 

1  10    1 

1    0 

1 

0  18 

1895 

10-9 

8-3 

4-9 

14    6 

0  13 

6 

0    S   1 

1896 

8-7 

40 

4-2 

1  17    0 

0  17 

9 

0  19  1 

1897 

10-2 

4-5 

17 

2    3    5 

1    3 

8 

0   8 

1898 

•10-6 

6-4 

2-6 

2    4    2 

1     6 

2 

on 

1899 

7  0 

9'1 

49 

0  10    0 

0  19 

9 

0  13  1 

1900 

9-5 

7-0 

4-6 

1    5    0 

0  18 

9 

0  12  i 

1901 

10-6 

8-9 

59 

16    9 

1    1 

0 

0  16  1 

1902 

10-6 

6*9 

4-6 

1  16    3 

1    3 

i 

0  17  1 

t 
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The  rates  just  given,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  tiiis  chapter,  represent 
faarm  prices,  and  not  values  at  the  place  of  consumption. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  population  in  each 
of  the  six  States  and  in.  New  Zealand  for  the  last  decade  was  as  stated 
below.  The  large  proportion  of  adult  male  population  in  Western 
Australia  accounts  for  the  high  figures  for  that  province  : — 

Bushels. . 
New  South  Wales  ., 5*9 

Victoria 5*2 

QneenslaDd  • 5*6 

South  Australia  6*3 

Western  Australia  8*6 

Tasmania 7*2 

New  Zealand .^  7*7 


For  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the  average  consumption  was  6*2  bushels 
per  head,  which  is  larger  than  the  quantity  consumed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  for  which  records  are  available,  with  the  exception  of 
Prance  and  Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  imports  or  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  of  each  of  the  States  during  the  year  1901,  1  ton  of  flour  being 
taken  as  equal  to  50  bushels  of  grain.  The  exporting  States  are  New 
{Mrnth  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 
Since  1896,  New  South  Wales  has  almost  been  able  to  supply  the  wheat 
rwjuired  for  the  food  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  1901  exported  over 
TJOO,000  bushels.  During  the  last  few  years  Tasmania  also  produced 
enoagh  wheat  for  home  consumption,  and  had  a  small  surplus,  available 
for  export : — 


state. 

Net  Inipoits. 

HetExporta 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 

bushels. 
7.702,072 

Victoria    

10,183,350 

1,820,525 

South  Australia 

9,565,910 

Western  Australia 

884,709 

TiMnnania  ......... .. 

24,494 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

24,770,592 
2,363,130 

Australasia  

27,133,722 
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The  records  for  the  six  States  -which  form  the  Commonwealth  show 
that  since  1879  there  were  only  four  years  during  which  they  were 
forced  to  import  wheat  from  places  outside  their  boundaries.  These 
years  were  1886,  1889,  1896,  and  1897.  In  the  first-named  year  the 
wheat  crop  was  a  partial  failure  in  Victoria  and  South  Austi^ia,  and 
almost  a  complete  failure  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  In 
1889  there  was  a  general  failure  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
In  1896  the  crop  failed  in  Victoria,  and  in  the  following  year,  that 
State  for  the  first,  time  in  twenty-two  years  was  compelled  to  import 
wheat,  the  net  import,  however,  being  only  61,160  bushels.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  figures  for  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
twenty  years  since  1882  : — 


. 

Net  Export 

1 

Net  Export 

Ycor. 

Wheat  Crop. 

of 
Br«ftd«tuffs. 

Tear. 

Wheat  Crop. 

of 
BreadAiofro. 

hasfaels.    - 

boifaels. 

bushels. 

hnshels. 

1882  

21,378,009 

5,751,130 

1892  

25,675,266 

4.126.53« 

1883  

21,492,505 

4.742,290 

1893  

32,759,693 

8,829,941 

1884  

35,714,456 

17,130,843 

1894  

36,929,947 

11,916,783 

1886  

30,559,060 

11,583,644 

1895  

30,856,812 

6,774,371 

1886  

20,165,988 

(— )  603,532 

1896  

19,557,726 

(-)  4,347, 16« 

1887  

28,899,220 

4,265,924 

1897  

20,880,479 

(—)  3,641, 30« 

1888  

35,930,697 

10,643,673 

1898  

28,241,409 

1,341,591 

1889  

19,757,509 

(—)  2,107,136 

1899  

41,417,863 

11.581,19^ 

1890  

34,039,289 

8,836,170 

1900  

48,353,402 

13,965, 6  ]<] 

1891  

27,118,259 

10,646,298 

1901  

38,537,834 

24,770,5911 

(— )  denotes  exoets  of  imports. 

In  ordinary  seasons  Australasia  ranks  about  sixth  amongst  th< 
exporting  countries ;  still,  its  contribution  to  the  world's  markets  doe 
not  form  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  demand,  and  it  cannot,  there 
fore,  be  said  to  form  a  factor  of  any  consequence  in  the  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  wheat,  and  the  Brit  is! 
demand  largely  influences  the  price  throughout  the  world.  The  averair^ 
London  prices  per  quarter  of  8  bushels  during  the  last  decennial  perio< 
were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

1 
Price  per  quarter. 

Year. 

Price  per  quarter. 

■.    d. 

a.    d. 

1892 

30    3 

1897 

30    2 

1893 

26    4 

1898 

34    0 

1894 

22  10 

1899 

25    8 

1895 

23    1 

1900 

26  11 

1896 

26    2 

1901 

26    S 
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Oats, 

The  cultivation  of  oats,  which  come  next  to  wheat  in  importance 
as  a  gndn  crop,  is  increasing  in  Australasia,  as  the  foUowing  tigui-es 
show: — 


Statow 

1^61. 

1871. 

1881. 

188U 

1901. 

Kew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

acres. 

7,224 

91,061 

69 

1,638 

507 

29,022 

acres. 

13,795 

176,944 

131 

3,586 

1,474 

29,631 

acres. 

16,348 

146,995 

88 

3,023 

827 

27,536 

acres. 

12,958 

190,157 

715 

12,637 

1,301 

28,360 

acres. 
32,245 
329,150 
1,535 

Qiifpn4ljui4l      ,,.. 

South  AiutraUa    

34,660 

Western  Australia  

TasinAnii^ 

9,641 
64,089 

Commonwealth 

129,521 
15,872 

224,561 
139,185 

194,816 
243,387 

246,128 
323,508 

461,320 
405,924 

145,393 

363,746 

438,203 

569,636 

867,244 

During  1900  there  was  a  considemble  increase  in  cultivation  of  oats, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  this  cereal  created  by  the  South  African  war. 
The  colony  of  New  Zealand  furnishes  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  production.  In  New  South  Wales  the  cultivation  has  been 
«^)mparatively  neglected ;  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  however,  it  is  next 
to  wheat  in  importance ;  whilst  in  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  the  climate  is  ill-adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  oats^ 
and  the  yield  is  small  and  counts  for  very  little  in  the  total  production 
of  the  grain.  The  total  yield  in  each  state  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  preceding  table  was  as  follows  : — 


SUte. 

isei. 

1871. 

18S1. 

1801. 

IdOl. 

Xew  South  Wale*..  . 
Victoria    

bushels. 
152,426 
2,136,430 

33^160 

8,162 

751,476 

bushels. 
280,887 
3,299,889 

38,894 

28,330 

593,477 

bushels. 

356,566 

3,612,  lU 

1.121 

32.219 

8,270 

783,129 

bushe)& 

276,269 

4,412,730 

16,669 

80.876 

18,539 

873,173 

bushels. 

687.179 
6.724.900 

Queensland 

42,208 

^nth  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia... 

469,254 

158,638 

1.702,659 

Commonwealtb ... 
Kcw  Zealand  

3,061,65a 

r 

612,665 

4,241,477 
3»726,810 

4,793,4i6 
6,924,848 

5,678,246 
11,009,020 

9,784,838 
15,045,233 

Australasia 

3,594,318 

7,968,287 

11,718,264 

16,687,266 

24,830,071 

2p 
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The  average  yield  per  acre  in  each  State  in  1901,  and  during  the  ten 
years  1892-1901  are  shown  below : — 


state. 

Avenjte  yield  per  acre. 

1901. 

1892-1001. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

bushels. 
17-7 
20-4 
27-6 
13-6 
16-5 
31-6 

bushels. 
19-7 
20-1 

Queensland  

190 

South  Australia 

9*8 

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania 

l«-6 
29-0 

Commonwealth   

New  Zealand  

21-2 
371 

20-6 
34-7 

Australasia 

28-6 

27-6 

In  all  the  provinces  which  grow  oats  to  any  extent  the  yield  last 
year  was  above  the  decennial  average.  New  Zealand  bad  the  verj- 
high  average  of  37  bushels  per  acre,  which  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  averages  which  prevailed  during  1894-99  in  the  following' 
principal  oat-growing  countries  of  the  world : — 


Country. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

Coonti}'. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

United  Kingdom  ... 
Germany    

bushels. 
40  0 
35-6 
31  1 
27-4 

United  States 

France  

bushels. 
237 
26-0 

Canada    

Austria 

Russia,  in  Europe. 

227 

Huncarv 

16-5 

The  total  value  of  the  oats  crop  and  the  return  per  acre,  in  each  of  the 
Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand,  for  the  season  1901-2,  will  he 
found  below  : — 


SUto 


Value. 


Value  per  acre. 


New  South  Wales  .... 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia . . . . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


£ 

91,600 

896,700 

6,000 

62,600 

30,400 

227,000 


1,314,300 
2,068,700 


3,383,000 


£ 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
4 


a.   d. 
16  10 


14 

18 

16 

3 

3 


6 
2 
1 
1 

9 


2  16  11 
5    1  11 


3  18    0 
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The  high  values  per  acre  shown  by  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  were 
caused  by  an  increase  in  the  local  quotations,  consequent  on  the 
demands  from  the  drought-stricken  States.  Large  quantities  of  oats 
and  oaten  hay  were  also  exported  during  1901  to  South  Africa  by  the 
two  provinces  mentioned. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  oats  by  each  of  the  states  is  given  in 
the  following  table.  New  Zealand  was  the  only  province  which  exported 
this  cereal  to  any  considerable  extent  in  1901,  although  Tasmania  and 
Victoria  also  exported  fairly  large  quantities.  Owing  to  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  a  large  demand  for  oats  as  horse-feed  was  created,  and 
for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1902,  no  less  than  6,930,791  bushels  of 
oatH,  valued  at  £616,000,  were  exported  to  that  country  by  New 
Zealand  alone.  New  Zealand  also  exports  386,303  bushels  to  the 
United  Kingdom  :— 


Stote. 


Net  Imports. 


Not  Exports. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania • 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


bushels. 
951,677 

33li353 


bushels. 
'2,678.'568 

45^502 

'"  689,702 


1,767,909 
10,614,606 


12,282,515 


According  to  a  carefully-compiled  estimate  of  the  average  production 
of  oats  throughout  the  world,  issued  by  the  Agricultural  De|>artment 
of  the  United  States,  the  commercial  supply  of  this  grain  in  1900  is 
represented  by  the  following  condensed  results : — 

Bushels. 

Europe    2,100,061,000 

North  America 922,738,000 

Asia 40,906,000 

Africa 6.600,000 

Australasia 26,293,000 

Total  3,095,497,000 


Maize. 


Maize  is,  next  to  sugar-cane,  the  principal  crop  grown  in  Queensland, 
^d  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
the  other  States  the  climate  is  not  suited  to  its  growth,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cereal  extends  to  only  about  23,000  acres.     The  following 
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figures  show  that  fair  progress  has  been  made  siuoe  1861  in  the  area 
devoted  to  this  crop  : — 


state. 

1 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

18»1. 

190L 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

Other  States 

acres. 

57,959 

1.714 

1,914 

91 

acres. 

119,956 

1,709 

20,329 

113 

acres. 

117,478 

1,783 

46,480 

36 

acres. 

174,577 

8,230 

101,598 

23 

acres. 
167,73* 

10,020 

116,983 

53a 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

61,678 
770 

142.107 

165,777 
3,177 

284,428 
5,447 

295,266 
12,503 

Australasia  ... 

62,448 

142,107 

168,954 

289,876 

307,76» 

The  production  in  the  same  years  was  as  follows : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria    

bushels. 

1,727,434 

20,788 

42,100 

367 

bushels. 

4,016,973 

30,833 

508,000 

2,000 

bushels. 

4,330,956 

81,007 

1,313,655 

64& 

bushels. 
6,721,706 
461,447 
3,077,915 

483 

bushels. 

615,472 

2,569,118 

5,611 

Queensland 

Other  States    

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

1,790,680 
31,570 

4,556,806 

5,726,266 
127,257 

9,261.651 
238,746 

7,036,194 
571,834 

A*Mitralasia  ... 

1,622,259 

4,556,806 

5,853,523      9,500,297 

7,607,028 

It  wiif  oe  seen  from  the  tables  given  above  that  although  there  lias 
been  an  increase  in  acreage  amounting  to  nearly  18,000  acres  since 
1891,  the  production  declined  by  about  1,894,000  bushels,  the  falling 
off  being  accounted  for  by  the  unfavourable  season. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  each  State  and  of 
Australasia  for  1901,  and  for  the  ten  years  ended  1901  : — 


state. 

Avera^  yield  per  acre. 

190L 

1892-1901. 

New  South  Wales  

bushels. 
22-9 
61-4 
220 
10-6 

bushels. 
291 

Victoria    

607 

Queensland  

22  7 

Western  Australia 

10*6 

Commonwealth 

23-8 
45  7 

27*6 

New  Zealand   

41*6 

Australasia 

24-7 

28-2 
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The  aveinfflw  for  Vietoria  und  New  Zeakmd  are  of  little  vakie,  as  the 
area  under  maize  in  those  provinces  is  small  and  very  favoambly  situated ; 
while  Western  Australia,  during  the  whole  ten  years,  had  but  530  acres 
under  cultivation,  producing  5,611  bushels. 

The  total  value  of  the  crop  for  the  season  1901-2,  and  the  average 
return  per  acre,  will  he  found  below  : — 


1 

SUte. 

• 

Total  value  of 
crop. 

Average  value 
per  acre. 

New^uih  Wales 

£ 

846,800 

76,900 

363,300 

1,300 

£    s.   d. 
6    0  11 

Victoria 

7  13    6 

3    0    4 

Other  colonies 

2    9    1 

Ck>mmonweaIth   

1,278,300 

4    6    7 

Xew  ZaaUh^  

86,800 

6  17    3 

Australasia  

1,364,100 

4    8    8 

The  high  average  value  per  acre  of  maize  produced  in  Victoria  and 
New  Zealand  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  under  this  crop  is  specially 
selected,  and,  consequently,  yields  a  larger  average  return  than  in  the 
other  States. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  maize  by  each  State  during  1901  was  as 
follows : — 


state. 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 
^10^69 

bnsfaels. 

Victoria 

115,476 

OaeenslAiid <.....•...  ... 

114,628 

6,476 

10,984 

63 

South  Anstralia - t.- 

^^esteru  Australia 

^niiniAnifl 

Commonwealth 

226,244 

New  Zealand  

124,447 

101,797 
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It  is  rather  curious  that  the  only  States  which  import  maize  to  an}' 
extent  are  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  where  it  is  principally 
grown.  In  Australasia  com  does  not  enter  into  consumption  as  an 
article  of  food,  as  it  does  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  America, 
which  produces  and  consumes  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  maize 
crop  of  the  world,  as  the  following  figures  for  1900 — compiled  on  the 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States — 
will  show : — 

bushels. 

North  America 2,210,500,000 

South  America 90,000,000 

Europe  ^ 391,358,000 

Africa 33,207,000 

Australasia    10,025,000 

Total  2,735,090,000 


Bablst. 


Of  the  cereal  productions  of  Australasia,  barley  is  grown  on  the 
smallest  acreage.  The  area  under  this  crop  at  different  periods  was  as 
follows : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

acres. 
3,461 

16,772 
971 

17,225 
5,083 
4,275 

1881. 

1891. 

2901. 

New  South  Wales 

acres. 

'  2,924 

3,419 

13 

10,637 

2,412 

7,279 

acres. 

6,427 

48,652 

256 

11,953 

3,679 

4,597 

acres. 

4,459 

45,021 

739 

11,461 

3,738 

2,650 

acres. 

6,023 

32,42.^ 

11.775 

Victoria  

Qneenifland. .^x.. ...... 

South  Australia 

15,517 
2,719 
6,104 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

26,684 
3,457 

47,787 
13,305 

75,564 
29,808 

68,068 
24,268 

74,561 
26,514 

Australasia 

30,141 

• 

61,092' 

105.372 

92,336 

101,075 
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For  the  same  years 

the  production  was  as  stated  below  : — 

State. 

1801. 

isn. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 

41,054 

68,118 

158 

168,137 

2,412 

169,381 

bushels. 

55,284 
335,506 

11,836 

164,161 

5,083 

76,812 

bushelB. 
135,218 
927,566 
3.207 
137,165 
36,790 
102,475 

bushels. 

93,446 
830,741 

21,302 
107,183 

48,594 

71,686 

bushels. 
106,361 

Victoria , 

693,851 
277,037 

Qneenslftini...x......     . 

Soath  Australia 

243.362 

Western  Australia   

35,841 
167,485 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

449,260 
96,658 

648,682 
287,646 

1,342,421 
664,093 

1,172,952 
688,683 

1,523,937 
855,993 

Australasia 

545,918 

936,328 

2,006,514 

1,861,635 

2,379,930 

The  average  yield  of  barley  per  acre  in  each  State  for  1901,  and  for 
the  ten  years  ended  1901,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 

Avenge  Yield  per  Acre. 

1001. 

1892-1001. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 
17-7 

21*4 

23-5 

15-7 

13-2 

27-4 

bushels. 
16-4 

Victoria    

Queensland  , 

17-5 
19*1 

Sonth  Australia- 

12-6 

Western  Australia 

13*2 

Tasmanifv 

20*3 

Commonwealth  

20-4 
323 

16-9 

New  Zealand  

30-0 

23-6 

20-6 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  cereals  which  have  just  been  dealt 
vith,  New  Zealand  had  a  far  larger  yield  of  barley  per  acre  than  any 
of  the  Commonwealth  States,  and  compares  favourably  with  the  follow- 
ing countries,  which  averaged  during  1894-99 — United  Kingdom,  32-7 
bushels  per  acre;  Germany,  30*3;  United  States,  21*8;  and  France, 
20-3  bushels  per  acre.     Barley  is  not  cultivated  in  these  States  to  the 
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extent  it  deserves,  and  to  the  total  prodaction  of  919,224^000  bushels 
by  the  world  in  1900  Australasia  contributed  only  a  little  over  2}  mil- 
lion bushels.  In  fi-uitf ul  seasons  Australasia  produces  sufficient  barley, 
exclusive  of  that  required  for  malt,  for  home  xequiiementB,  and  a  small 
surplus  for  export ;  but  if  the  combined  trade  in  barley  and  malt  be 
considered,  all  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  are  dependent  upon  external  sources.  The  trade  in 
barley  and  malt  for  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  in  1901  iras 
as  follows: — 


State. 


Barley. 


Net  Imports. 


liet.Bsportt. 


Malt. 


Net  Imports. 


Net 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  


Commonwealth 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


bushels. 
74.743 

4/234 

3S346 


67,376 


bushels. 
44,116 

1,035 

5,286 


119,709 


52,333 


-  bushels.' 
497,229 

bushels. 
174,760 

111,065 

1,469 

88,106 

6.774 

516,334 

135,011 

381,323 

The  total  value  of  the  barley  crop  and  the  average  return  of  this 
cereal  per  acre  during  the  season  1901-2  will  be  fonnd  below: — 


g*-t-                                    Total  value  of 
■^                                         barley  crop. 

Artntse  vahie 
per  acre. 

Now  South  Wakfl  

£ 
13,900 

147,800 

58,200 

48,700 . 

5,000 

23,000 

£    s.    d. 

2    6    2 

Victoria 

4  11     2 

QueeDiland 

4  18  10 

South  Australia 

3    2    9 

Western  Australia 

1  16    9 

Tasmania 

3  15    4 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

296>600 
117.700 

8  19    7 

4    8    9 

414,300 

4    2    0 
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Potatoes. 

The  caltiTBiKin  of  tiie  potato  is  not  oonfined  to  any  particular  State. 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales  have  the  Iftrgeet  areas 
under  this  crop,  but  New  Zealand  shows  the  largest  production. 
The  largest  area  tinder  this  crop  was  grown  in  1899,  when  no  less 
than  176,381  acres  were  cultivated.  Of  this  area  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  supplied  127,421  acres  as  against  96,409 
acres  in  1900.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  two  States 
last  mentioned,  where  this  crop  was  abandoned  to  a  certain  extent  in 
farour  of  oats  for  which  a  large  demand  was  created  by  the  South 
African  war.  The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  under  potatoes  in 
each  State : — 


Sute. 

186L 

1871. 

1881. 

lan. 

1901. 

Xew  South  Wales    

Victoria '. 

acres. 

10.040 

27,174 

512 

?,612 

277 

9.349 

acres. 

14,770 

39,064 

3,121 

3,156 

494 

8.154 

acres. 

15,943 

39,129 

5,086 

6,136 

278 

9.670 

acres. 

22,560 

67,334 

9.173 

6,892 

532 

16,393 

acres. 
26,158 
40.058 

Queensland 

8oath  Australia    

Western  Aostcalia  

'^Minania   ..  , 

13,338 
6,248 
1,829 

25,444 

Conuaonwealth,. . 
X^w  Zealand , 

49,964 
7r292 

68,759 
11,933 

76,242 
22,540 

112,884 
27,266 

113,075 
31,259 

Anstralasia    

57,256 

80,692 

98,782 

140,150 

144,334 

As  in  the  case  of  the  area  so  in  production  the  highest  was  in  1 899 
when  it  amounted  to  629,275  tons.  Of  this  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand  contributed  476,842  tons,  as  against  371,435  tons  in 
1901.     The  production  for  each  State  was  as  follows  : — 


state.                           1881. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Xew  South  Wales    

Victoria 

tons. 

30,942 

59,364 

1,0S0 

.7,726 

817 

47,428 

tons. 

44,758 

126,841 

6,585 

10.989 

1.457 

22,608 

tons. 
44,323 
134,290 
11.984 
18,154 
556 
33.565 

tons. 
62.283 
109.786 
25.018 
27.824 
1,596 
63,100 

tons. 
39,146 
125.474 

Qaeensland    

Sonth  Aastralia    

39,530 
15,059 

Western  Anttrilia  

Tasmania  ..►, 

5,665 
114,704 

Commonwsalth. . . 

147,357 
37,554 

212,238 
42,130 

242,872 
.121,890 

280,607 
162,046 

339,578 
V)6,815 

Anstmiana    

184,911 

254,368 

.364,762 

451,653 

516,393 
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to  quote  for  the  earlier  years  the  area  under  wheat,  oats,  &c,  cut  !or 
this  purpose.  Similarly,  the  production  shown  below  for  those  y«w 
only  includes  the  quantity  of  grass  cut : — 


State.                   ;       1861. 

1 

1871. 

1881. 

1S8L 

190L 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
57,363 
92,497 
459 
78,886 
6,609 
59,851 

tons. 
77,460 
144,637 
6,278 
98,266 
14,288 
30,891 

tons. 
198,532 
238,793 

19,640 
240,827 

24,445 

44,957 

tons. 
209,417 
505,d46 

58,842 
193,317 

28,534 

6o,lPW> 

1 

Urns. 
472,e2U 
884,3^ 

Victoria   

Queensland    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania    

122,039 

346,467 

91,517 

109,^ 

— 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand 

205,665 
38,666 

371,820 
35,674 

767,194    1,062»352 
89,081         67,361 

2,(S6,^ 
94,476 

Australasia 

332,331 

407,494 

856,275 

1,129,713 

2,120,872 

The  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  will  be  found  in  the  next  taU^ 
the  periods  covered  being  the  year  1901  and  the  ten  years  which  closed 
with  1901  :— 


4 

Avwtwge  yield  per  acre. 

state. 

1«>1. 

18I»*I901. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
11 
1-3 
1-9 
0-9 
1-0 
1-8 

tons. 
10 

Victoria 

1-2 

Queensland  , 

1-9 

South  Australia 

0*8 

Western  Australia.. .« 

Tasmania 

10 
1*1 

« 

Commonwealth  

1-2 
1-9 

11 

New  Zealand  

1*9 

• 

Australasia  

1-3 

11 

The  greater  portion  of  the  hay  is  produced  from  wheat,  although  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  there  are 
large  areas  under  oaten  and  lucerae  hay,  which  sre  in  great  demand 
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and  readily  sell  at  reiuunerative  prices ;  in  fact,  so  profitc^ble  is  the 
return  from  oaten  hay,  that  in  New  South  "Wales  and  Queensland  the 
raitivation  of  oats  for  threshing  is  practically  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
bay.  For  the  most  part,  hay  is  grown  in  each  province  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  its  owu  requirements,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Western  Australia  ordinarily  being  the  only  States  which  import  to 
tnj  extent. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  hay  and  chaff  by  each  State  and  New- 
Zealand  during  the  year  1901  was  as  follows : — 


stake. 

V 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exporte. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
14,665 

tons. 

Victoria    •. 

96.786 

QnAftn|^lAT|<1  .........    ,.,, 

11,073 

South  Australia , 

23,900 

WfifltArri  AufstnvUa ,, 

1,250 

Ta»maiQift ...  .....  ....^ 

5,892 

Cdminonwealth  

99,590 
836 

Npw  Zoftland  ......   .....  ^  ..,.   ....x 

AufitralaaiA 

100,426 

The  value  of  the  return  from  hay  in  1901-2  was  higher  than  that  of 
tty  other  crop ;  the  value  in  each  State  and  the  return  per  acre  will  be 
5wmd  below : — 


state. 


Total  Value  of 
Hay  Crop. 


Averag^e  Valuo 
per  Acre. 


Xew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

CommuDwealth 

New  Zealand  

Anstralasia  ..  . 


£ 

1,887,000 

3,095,000 

427,000 

1,468,000 

412,000 

323.000 


7,617,000 
1^20,000 


7,837,000 


£  s.  d. 

4  5  4 

4  18  9 

6  15  5 

3  19  5 

4  8  7 

5  6  8 


4  10  2 
3  6  8 


4  9  6 


The  above  averages  are  higher  than  those  realised  for  some  years 
^t,  the  increase  being  aicoounted  for  by  the  enlianced  prices  realised  for 
^  descriptions  of  fodder  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  experieneed 
»ver  a  great  part  of  Australasia. 
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Green  Forage  and  Sown  Grasses. 

The  cultivation  of  maize,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  other  cereals  f{ 
green  food  in  addition  to  lucerne  and  grass  is  confined  chiefly  to  t\ 
districts  where  dairy  farming  is  carried  on.  The  agricultural  returns  I 
some  of  the  States  do  not  admit  of  a  distribution  being  made  bet'rt?^ 
these  forms  of  cultivation  prior  to  1887.  The  following  table  shoi 
the  area  under  such  green  food  in  1887,  1891,  and  1901,  and  it  will  ] 
seen  that  there  have  been  large  developments  in  most  of  the  Stau 
especially  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  return  from  the  cultivation  of  green  forage  in  all  the  Stat^ 
during  the  season  1901-1902  is  estimated  at  £1,003,000,  or  nearly  £3  a 
acre. 


state. 


Greon  Food. 


1887. 


1891. 


1901. 


SownGi 


1887. 


1881. 


WjL 


New  South  Wales. . 

Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand    

Australasia    ... 


acres. 

20,403 
6,036 
9.582 

10,079 

•  t  •  •  ■ 

1,246 


47,346 
98,029 


145,375 


acres. 
32,138  i 

9,202  ' 
10.727 

6,416 
238 

1,101 


acres. 

110,215 

32,795 

39,793 

13,695 

1,024 

4,082 


59,822 
118,484 


178,306 


201,604 
199,508 


401,112 


acres. 

192,678 

154,612 

13,619 

23,217 


184,653 


668,779 
5,869,247 


acres. 
333,238 
174,982 
20,921) 
17,519 


208,596 


acTtf. 

467,55 

162,91 

34,6: 

23,51 

11,1^ 
314,^ 


755,256 
7,357,229 


6,438,026  8,112,485 


12,634,71 


In  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  various  areas  of  &>^ 
grasses  are  cut  for  seed,  chiefly  lye  grass  and  cocksfoot,  the  total  quai 
tity  of  grass  seed  produced  in  1901  being  6,514  tons,  valued  at  £215,O0( 
The  production  in  Victoria  was  537  tons  ;  in  Tasmania,  800  tons ;  aw 
in  New  Zealand,  5,177  tons.  The  acreage  on  which  this  grass  seej 
was  produced  is  included  in  the  total  given  above  for  sown  gras?ef| 
and  amounted  to  1,877  acres  in  Victoria,  8,043  acres  in  Tasmania 
and  44,120  aci'es  in  New  Zealand. 


The  Vine. 

The  history  of  the  vine  in  Australia  dates  from  the  year  1828,  wbd 
cuttings  from  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Blui^l 
Valley  were  planted  in  the  Hunter  River  District  of  New  Sontf 
Wales,  forming  the  nursery  for  the  principal  vineyards  of  that  State 
Years  afterwards  the  vine  was  planted  in  the  Murray  River  DisXm 
and  other  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  afterwards  introdiK^ 
into  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  tli< 
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pruvinces  of  the  Australian  continent  In  South  Australia  a  large 
nomber  of  Germans  are  employed  in  the  industry  of  wine-making. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Australia  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  buc- 
cessf al  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  with  an  inci*easing  local  demand,  and 
the  opening  up  of  a  market  in  England,  where  Australian  wines  have 
obtained  due  appreciation,  the  future  expansion  of  wine-growing  appears 
fairly  assured.  The  depreciation  which  some  of  the  f<}reign  wines  have 
huffered,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  owing  to  the  devastation  of  the 
vineyards  by  phylloxera,  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  vine-growers 
of  this  continent  should  look  forward  to  largely -increased  operations 
for  their  industry. 

The  progress  of  vine  cultivation  since  the  year  1861  is  illustrated  by 
the  table  subjoined.  The  areas  given  include  the  vines  producing 
table-fruit,  as  well  as  thoee  cultivated  for  wine-makipg»  also  the  young 
vines  not  yet  in  bearing : — 


state. 


186L 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


Xfew  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland     

SoDth  Australia 

Western  Anstralia 

Australia    


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

i»iao 

4,152 

4,027 

1,464 

5,523 

4,923 

40 

568 

1,212 

3,918 

5,455 

4,202 

467 

692 

627 

7,009 

..  16,390 

14,891 

acres. 

8,281 
24,483 

1,988 
12,314 

1,004 


acres. 

8,606 
28,692 

1,990 
20,860 

3,724 


63,772 


At  present  the  area  devoted  to  vines  is  much  larger  in  Victoria  and 
6outh  Australia  than  in  the  other  States  ;  in  the  former  State  4,109  and 
in  the  latter  8,546  acres  have  been  added  to  the  vineyard  area  since 
l'>9L  This  is  not  great  progress  compared  with  Algeria,  for  example, 
\^hich  has  already  375,136  acres  under  vines,  although  systematic 
planting  dates  only  from  1849;  nevertheless  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  in 
Australia,  where  patient  waiting  for  the  harvest  to  be  gathered  years 
hence  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  agriculturist.  The  progress  of  New 
South  Wales  has  been  very  slight,  the  area  under  vines  in  1901  being 
only  325  acres  more  than  in  1891.  The  introduction  of  phylloxera  into 
the  county  of  Cumberland  has  greatly  retarded  this  industry  as  most  of 
the  table  grapes  are  grown  there,  and  until  some  efficient  means  of  easily 
iniarding  against  the  disease  have  been  found  but  little  progress  can  be 
••xpected  in  this  State.  Vine-growing  has  never  been  carried  on  to  any 
Hxtent  in  Tasmania  or  New  Zealand,  although  there  are  numerous 
places  in  the  latter  colony  suited  for  growing  vines  for  the  manufacture 
of  both  wine  and  raisins.  Tlie  area  under  vines  in  New  Zealand  in  1901 
was  returned  at  543  acres. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  progiess  made  in  wine-growing  during 
the  last  fbrty-one  years : — 


stale. 

IflSl.                ISTl. 

1881. 

laM.           vm. 

New  South  Wales ... 

Victoria 

85,328 
47,568 

312,021 

gallons. 
413,321 
713,589 

gallons. 

513,688 

539.191 

gallons. 

913,107 
1  juu'iao 

gallons. 

868,479 
1  Ml.47:> 

Oueensland 

72.121        1»t.')2ft  i      l4S.ft3& 

South  Aostralia 

852,315 

313,060 
99,600 

— — — »— — 
8C1.835 

9.07702:1 

Western  Anstnlia   ...... 

166.664  1     llfi-fiivr 

— —J— — 

Australia    

444,917 

1,979,225 

1,537,660    3,604,262 

5,196,212 

The  production  of  table-grapes  during  the  same  period  is  shown 
below : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
224 
849 

1,161 

tons. 
508 
1,545 

tons. 

1,103 

740 

255 

1,498 

tons. 
3,604 
2,791 
1,169 
4,590 

tons. 
3,475 
5,110 
1,814 

12,608 
4CK> 

Victoria  

South  Australia 

1,692 

Western  Australia   

Australia r , . , 

2,234 

3,745 

3,596 

12,244 

23.407 

Among  other  produce  of  the  vineyards  may  be  mentioned  9,351 
gallons  of  brandy  in  New  South  Wales,  while  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia produced  respectively  30,078  cwt.  and  10,753  cwt  of  raisins  and 
cun*ants.  Victoria  produces  much  more  brandy  tlian  any  of  the  other 
States,  but  it  is  not  wholly  made  from  grapes  and  the  figures  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

It  is  impossible  to  tabulate  the  average  wine-yield  of  all  the  States^ 
as  in  many  instances  the  acreage  under  cultivation  for  wine-making  pur- 
poses cannot  be  separated  from  young  unproductive  vineyards  or  areas 
cultivated  for  table  varieties  of  the  grape  only.  Making  due  allowance 
for  this  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  average  production  for  the  season 
1901-1902,  which  was  a  very  unfavourable  one,  was  about  177  gallons 
in  New  South  Wales,  8d  gallons  in  Queensland,  72  gallons  in  Western 
Australia,  and  77  gallons  in  Victoria.  Taking  an  average  year,  the 
production  for  Australia  may  be  set  down  at  100  gallons. 
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Compared  with  the  wine  production  of  other  countries,  that  of 
Australia  is  certainly  trifling.  In  1898,  the  latest  year  for  which 
information  is  available,  the  world's  production  was  estimated  at 
2,716,000,000  gallons,  to  which  Australia  only  contributed  4,000,000 
gallons;  while  in  1901  the  production  of  Australia  was  returned  at 
.3,000,000  gallons. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  made  in  the  export  of 
Australian  wine  to  countries  outside  of  Australasia  since  1881.  It  will 
W  noticed  that  in  1901,  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  had  grown  to 
seventeen  times  the  value  in  1881,  while  the  number  of  gallons  exported 
had  also  increased  very  largely.  The  1901  figures  are,  exclusive  of 
Queensland,  39  gallons,  valued  at  £19  ;  and  Western  Australia,  173 
i^lons,  valued  at  £116 : — 


State. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

gallons. 

13,271 

5,588 

1.751 

£ 

3,520 

2,341 

580 

gallons. 

12,368 

142,294 

227,681 

£ 

2,904 
26,152 
39,054 

gallons. 

8,242 

340,353 

485,671 

£ 

1,923 
43,327 

N>ath  Australia  .... 

67,13ft 

Australia    ... 

20,610 

6,441 

382,343 

68,110 

834,266 

112,386 

Including  the  inter-state  as  well  as  the  foreign  ti*ade,  the  expor1.s 
of  each  State  during  the  same  years  are  shown  below.  The  figures 
for  1901  are  exclusive  of  Queensland,  39  gallons,  valued  at  £19  ; 
Western  Australia,  185  gallons,  valued  at  £122;  and  Tasmania,  24 
aliens,  valued  at  £27. 


State. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


Quantlt}'. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value.        Quantity. 


Xew  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

^Mnith  Australia 

Australia    ... 

2T 


gallons. 

£ 

gallons. 

£ 

gallons.  , 

22,377 

7.233 

54,143 

11,644 

39,651 

12,544 

5,388 

160,982 

32,516 

304,413 

54,001 

1 

1 

12,637 

285,107 

58,282 

693,357 

88,922 

25,258 

500,232 

102,442 

997.421 

Value. 


£ 
12,256 
50,950 
91,548 


154,754 
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The  total  value  of  the  grape  crop  and  the  average  retnnx  per 
the  Aastralian  States,  for  the  year  1901,  will  be  found  below : — 


m 


Total  valae  of 
crop. 

Arei»Ke  valae  per  acre— 

Stato. 

Of  Total  Area    OC  Prodactive 
under  Yinea.            Vinea. 

1 

New  South  Wales 

£             £    8.   d. 
136,500    '     15  17    3 
461,800         15  16    0 

39,800    1    14  13    6 
337,700    1    16  17    9 

55,900         15    0    0 

£    8.   d. 
17    9    4 

Victoria   

18    0    0 

17    6    4 

South  Australia 

18  11     4 

Western  Australia 

Commonwealth  

Nfw  Zealaml ... 

1,031,700    '     16    3    4 
8,100    i     15    0    0 

18    3    7 

Australasia  

1,039,800    1     16    3    4 

18    3    7 

The  Government  of  Victoria  made  provision  for  assisting  the  wine 
industry  in  that  State  by  establishing  wineries.  Under  safeguarding 
regulations  it  undertook  to  advance  up  to  £3,000  to  each  company  on 
its  formation,  and  a  sum  of  J&8,600  was  advanced  to  companies  at 
llutherglen,  Btawell,  Mooroopna,  and  Yarrawonga. 


Sugar-cane. 

The  growth  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  impor- 
tant industries  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales ;  but  whikt  in  the 
former  State  the  industry  if  not  increasing  is  maintaining  its  position, 
in  the  latter  the  area  under  crop  has  declined  by  nearly  one-third  sinct^ 
1896.  The  area  under  cane  in  each  State  in  the  various  years  shown 
was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Queensland. 

New  South  Wales. 

acres. 

acres. 

1864 

94 

22 

1871 

9,581 

4,394 

1881 

28,026 

12,167 

1891 

50,948 

22,262 

1896 

83,093 

32,927 

1901 

112,031 

20,809 
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The  conditions  of  coltiratios  in  the  two  States  are  xxot  preciselj  the 
same.  In  New  South  Wales,  taking  one  year  with  another  the  area 
imder  cane  is  usaallj  twice  as  great  as  the  area  from  which  cane  is  cut, 
bat  in  Queensland  the  productive  area  is  r^rj  much  larger.  This  will 
bo  seen  from  the  foUowing  stateBsent : — 


TearendMl 

3M3Urch. 


Totel  Area. 


NewSovtAi 
Walas. 


Area  from  ^ieh  Ouie 
was  cut. 


Queerulaad. 


New  Soath 
Wales. 


Yield  of  One  pev  acre. 


Queensland. 


New  South 
Wales. 


1398 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

tons. 

93,641 

25,865 

65,432 

12,936 

13*4 

111,012 

24,759 

82,391 

14,578 

18-7 

110,657 

22,517 

79,435 

9,435 

14  8 

108,ri35 

22,114 

72,651 

10,472 

11-7 

112,031 

20,809 

78,160 

8,790 

151 

tons. 
20-8 
19-8 
181 
190 
21-4 


For  the  five  years  the  average  for  Queensland  was  14*7  tons  per 
acre,  as  against  19*8  tons  in  New  South  Wales.  This  does  not  by  any 
means  prove  the  superiority  of  the  land  in  New  South  Wales  for  cane- 
growing,  for  if  the  whole  area  under  cane  be  taken  into  account  very 
<lifferent  results  are  arrived  at     The  following  figures  cover  five  years : — 

Yield  of  cane  from  total  area  under  crop — 

Qaeeneland  10*3  tons  per  acre. 

New  South  Wales  96 


}> 


>» 


In  New  South  Wales  cane  is  cut  every  second  year,  but  in  the 
Northern  State  a  crop  is  obtained  from  the  greater  part  of  tlie  eane 
area  yearly,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  yields 
and  the  large  area  in  New  South  Wales  apparently  unproductive. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  cane-fields  has  varied  during 
the  last  ten  years  between  77,752  and  192,844  tons  per  annum,  the 
average  leiig  118,518  tons,  of  which  94,497  tons  were  produced  by 
V^veensland,  and  24,021  tons  by  New  South  Wales.  The  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  varies,  of  course,  with  the  density  of  the  juice.  In  an 
ordinary  season  it  may  be  set  down  at  9*75  per  cent. 

The  greater  part  of  the  field-work  on  the  plantations  in  Queensland 
is  performed  by  coloured  labour,  chiefly  South  Sea  Islanders.  In  New 
SoQth  Wales  the  work  was  formerly  done  entirely  by  white  labour,  but 
latterly  there  has  been  a  considerable  proportion  of  coloured  persona^ 
chiefly  Hindoos,  employed  on  the  cane-field&  In  QueMusland  during 
last  season  the  number  of  coloured  labourers  was  about  8,850,  and  as  the 
area  cut  was  78,160  acres,  the  employment  of  coloured  labour  was  in  the 
proportion  of  one  man  to  every  8-8  acres.  In  New  Sooth  Wales  the 
cobored  labourers  numbered  about  1,010,  and  the  area  cat  being  8,790 
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acres,  the  proportion  was  one  man  to  every  8 '7  acres.  From  tliis  state 
ment  it  would  appear  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  States 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  coloured  labour  compared  with  the  area 
cropped.  There  is,  however,  a  further  difference  between  the  States. 
In  Queensland  the  law  restricts  the  employment  of  Kanakas  to  the  field 
work  of  a  cane  plantation ;  in  New  South  Wales  no  similar  restriction 
exists,  and  coloured  labour  is  employed  in  several  occupations  reserved 
for  white  labour  in  Queensland.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  conditions 
obtaining  anterior  to  recent  federal  legislation. 

The  cost  of  growing  cane  may  be  set  down  at  from  28.  lid.  to  3s.  5d. 
per  ton  of  cane,  according  as  black  or  white  labour  is  employed,  the 
lower  figures  representing  the  cost  of  black  labour. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  cane  is  somewhat  as 
follows,  the  average  being  for  areas  on  which  white  labour  is  employed : — 

B.  d. 

Cutting    3    3 

CartiDg  to  riverside 1    0 

Transfer  to  Mills  0    9 

Sundry  Expenses  0    3 

5    3 

Average  price  paid  for  standing  cane  11    3 

Tctal,  perton    16    6 

In  Queensland  the  plantations  are  more  favourably  situated  in  regard 
tiO  the  mills,  and  the  cost  delivered  to  the  mill  is  about  12s.  2d.  per  ton. 
This  represents  4s.  4d.  per  ton  of  cane,  and  at  the  rate  of  9  tons  of 
«:ane  per  ton  of  sugar  the  comparison  is  39s.  per  ton  in  favour  of 
Queensland.  From  Dr.  Maxwell's  report  to  the  Federal  Premier  it 
would  appear  that  the  wages  of  coloured  labourers  working  in  the  fields, 
after  making  all  necessary  allowances,  is  2s.  4 Jd.  per  day. 

In  1901  the  Federal  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  greatly  affects 
the  sugar  industry,  especially  in  Queensland.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  measure,  which  is  entitled  the  Pacific  Island  Labourera  Bill,  a 
limited  number  of  Pacific  Islanders  are  allowed  to  enter  Australia  up 
to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1904,  but  on  and  after  that  date  their 
mmigration  is  prohibited.  All  agreements  for  their  employment 
terminate  on  the  31st  December,  1906,  and  after  that  date  any  Pacitic 
Islander  found  in  Australia  will  be  deported. 

The  duty  on  imported  cane  sugar  is  £6  per  ton,  while  the  excise  duty 
on  locally-grown  sugar  is  £1  per  ton  on  sugar  produced  by  white  labour* 
and  ,£3  per  ton  on  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  which  black  labour  has 
been  employed.  The  employment  of  white  against  black  labour  is  thus 
protected  to  the  extent  of  £2  per  ton  of  sugar,  or  equal  to  about  4s.  5d. 
per  ton  of  cane. 

The  following  table  shows  the  apparent  consumption  of  sugar  in  each 
IState  during  1901.  Queensland  was  the  only  province  which  was  able 
to  meet  its  own  requirements,  and  spare  a  quantity  of  sugar  for  export. 
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The  net  export  from  that  State  amounted  to  70,598  tons,  valued  at 
£788,600  almoflt  the  whole  of  which  was  consigned  to  the  other 
Commonwealth  States. 


Stote. 

Locally 
Produced. 

• 

1  Total  Locally 
Net  Import    |      Prodaoed 
or  Imported. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
19,569 

120,858 

tons. 

41,101 

59,608 
•70,598 

20,725 
9.087 
8,536 

tons. 
60,670 

Victoria  

59,608 

Qneftfiffland 

50,260 

South  Australia 

20,725 

Western  Australia 

9,087 

TavTuanin ........ 

8,536 

" 

Comnionwealth 

140,427 

68,459 
44,560 

208,886 

"Sf^w  Z^UmA 

44,560 

Australasia 

140,427 

113,019 

253,446 

•  Net  Export. 

The  quantity  shown  above  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  during  the  year,  as  the  surplus  available  from 
previous  years  and  the  amount  carried  over  at  the  end  of  the  year  have 
to  be  considered.  Taking  the  last  ten  years'  average  of  103-5  lb.  per 
bead  the  annual  consumption  of  the  Commonwealth  would  appear  to 
be  174,800  tons,  which  is  34,086  less  than  shown  in  the  table. 

The  country  of  origin  of  98,448  tons  of  the  sugar  which  were  imported 
into  Australia  from  abroad  during  1901  can  be  ascertained,  and  was  as 
shown  below.  The  unspecified  balance  consisted  partly  of  small  quantities 
imported  from  other  countries,  but  mostly  of  re-exports,  the  original  port 
of  shipment  of  which  could  not  be  traced  from  one  State  to  another.  The 
quantity  shown  as  imported  from  Europe  was  probably  beet  sugar  : — 


Ckfuntry  of  Origin. 


Quantity  Imported. 


Mauritius 

Fiji    

Java  

Hongkong    

Europe 

Egypt   

Peru '. 

Unknown 

Total 


tons. 
8,453 
694 

72,643 
1,791 
4,876 
3,936 
6,055 

18,322 


116,770 


The   re-export  of  foreign   and   Queensland   sugar  frcm   Australia 
amounts  to  48,311  tons. 
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The  total  value  of  the  sugar  crop  and  llie  average  retnm  per  aere, 
in  the  sagarigrowuig  States  of  Au8ti*alia,  will  be  found  below  for  th» 
year  1901 :— 


state. 

Value  of  Cane 
grrown. 

Arenige  Value 
per  Acre. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
83,400 
501,600 

£    8.    d. 
4    0    2 
4    0    6 

Sugar-beet. 

The  question  of  cultivating  beet-root  for  the  production  of  sugar  has 
attracted  attention  in  these  States,  principally  in  Viotoria,  where 
experiments  were  made  in  this  direction  over  thirty  years  ago.  The 
results  obtained  were  not  considered  satisfactory  enough  to  induce 
growers  to  cultivate  this  particular  crop,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1896  that  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  industry. 

On  the  6th  March,  1896,  the  Victorian  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
empowering  the  Government  to  assist  in  the  estahlisfament  of  the 
sugar-beet  industry  by  granting  loans  to  duly  registered  public  com- 
panies which  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  mills  and 
equipping  them  with  the  necessary  machinery  and  plant  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  roots.  The  company  applying  for  aid  must 
satisfy  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  certain  conditions,  and  if  he  were 
satisfied  that  these  conditions  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
company  had  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than  «£20,000,  he  was 
authorised  to  advance  to  the  company  a  sum  not  exceeding  twice  the 
amount  raised  by  its  shareholders. 

As  a  result  of  these  concessions  a  company  was  formed  in  Victoria, 
This  company  erected  a  factory  at  Maffra,  at  a  total  cost  of  £17,200,. 
and  the  first  campaign  ended  in  June,  1 898.  The  cultivation  was  fur- 
ther persevered  with  until  May,  1900,  when  the  factory  was  closed  down. 
The  failure  of  the  industry  was  asciibed  to  various  causes,  the  principal 
one  being  that  the  supply  of  beet  was  not  sufficient,  since  9,000  tons 
was  the  greatest  quantity  treated  in  a  campaign  by  the  factory,  which 
was  capable  of  treating  40,000  tons.  Want  of  expert  knowledge  by 
the  farmers  in  growing  beet-root  was  another  cause  of  failure ;  the  first 
crop  only  produced  9  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  others  were  even  worse. 
Dry  seasons  were  also  blamed,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  cultivation  of 
beet  in  Victoria  was  not  a  success.  The  percentage  of  sugar  produced 
during  the  three  seasons  was  as  follows  : — 

1897-98 140  per  cent. 

1898-99 11-8   „ 

1899-1900 14-6   „ 

while  the  sugar  produced  had  a  standard  of  purity  of  80  per  cent,  76 
per  cent.,  and  85  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  Government  expenditure  on  plant  and  machinerj  at  Maffi*a 
amounted  to  £60,000,  and  altogether  upwards  of  £100,000  of  public 
money  has  beeA  laid  out  in  connection  with  the  venture.  Although 
the  indtzstij  so  far  has  been  a  failure,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
Vktona  has  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  resuscitate  it  on  a 
wsnder  basis. 

In  N^ew  fioath  Wales,  although,  as  already  stated,  portions  of  the  soil, 
particnlarlj  in  the  Kew  England  distnet,  have  been  demonstrated  to 
he  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  beet  of  excellent  saoeharine 
properties,  no  systematic  effort  has  yet  been  made  towards  the  establish 
ment  of  the  sugar-beet  indusl^  on  a  conmieroial  basis. 


Tobacco. 

The  evHivation  of  the  tobacco-plant  has  received  attention  in  the 
three  eastern  states.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  fM'oduction 
of  tobacco  at  various  periods  : — 


Year. 


New  Soath  Wales. 


YictoriA. 


Queensland. 


Auetralla. 


Area.     Production. 


Area. 


Production. 


Area,   i  Production. 


Area. 


Production. 


1861 
1S71 
18S1 

ms 

1891 

189S 
18d4 
1»5 
1896 
1897 

im 

1900 
1901 


acres. 

667 

i.oes 

4,8SS 

886 

864 

716 

1,231 

2,744 

2.181 

1.405 

546 

190 

182 


cwt. 

2,647 

4.476 
18,311 
55,478 

9.314 

10,858 

8,132 

10,548 

27.468 

10.718 

12.706 

6.641 

1,905 

1,971 


acres. 

220 

299 

1,461 

1,665 

545 

477 

1,057 

1,412 

2,029 

1,264 

522 

78 

155 

100 

103 


cwt. 
2,552 
2,807 
12.876 
13,355 
2,579 

658 
8,052 
7,165 
15,223 
7,890 
3,419 

190 
1.365 

311 

345 


acres. 

•  ■ 

44 

68 
123 
7W) 
318 
475 
•016 
1,061 

fttXA 
W« 

755 
617 
745 
665 
768 


cwt 

acres. 

444 

910 

621 

8,164 

1.418 

6.641 

7.704 

2,221 

3,808 

1.643 

4,577 

2,386 

«,671 

8,048 

7.511 

4,321 

8,629 

5,002 

5,703 

3,458 

3,276 

2,100 

6.551 

1,446 

4,032 

073 

5.848 

1,053 

cwt. 

5,199 

6,782 

31,708 

70,26  L 

19,597 

12,810 

24,387 

24,858 

33,282 

43,987 

28,840 

16,172 

14.557 

6.248 

8.164 


Owing  to  over-production  and  the  want  of  a  foreign  market,  the  area 
devoted  to  tobacco-culture  greatly  declined  from  1888  to  1892,  after  which 
it  showed  signs  of  development  until  1 896,  but  since  then  consistently 
^ieclined  untU  19G1,  when  the  acreage  showed  a  slight  increase  over  that 
of  the  previous  season.  Tlie  Australasian  tobacco-leaf  has  not  yet  been 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  acceptance  abroad,  and  until  such  is 
aceompliBhed  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  to 
^tecome  a  settled  industry.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  appear  to 
^«  suitable  for  the  growUi  of  the  plant,  but  sufficient  care  and  skill  have 
not  been  expended  upon  the  preparation  of  t^e  leel.  The  quantity  of 
"0,251  cwt.  of  leaf  produced  in  1888  was  so  greatly  in  excess  of  local 
'^iiirements  that  very  low  prices  only  could  be  obtained,  and  a  lai'ge 
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portion  of  the  crop  was  left  upon  the  growers'  Lands.  The  result 
was  that  many  famiers  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  bo  that 
the  area  under  this  crop  during  1889  was  only  3,239 'acres  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  955  acres  in  Victoria,  producing  respectively  27,724 
cwt.  and  4,123  cwt.  of  leaf — less  than  half  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year.  In  1891  the  area  showed  a  further  decline  in  the  case  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  the  mother  State  this  decline  continued 
until  1894 ;  but  in  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  smallest  area  devoted 
to  the  crop  was  during  the  season  1892.  The  year  1895  saw  a  great 
increase  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  all  thi'ee  States,  and  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1896  there  was  again  a  large  extension  of  the  area 
under  the  plant,  although  in  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  advance  made 
in  1895  was  not  maintained.  Since  that  year  the  area  under  cultivation 
and  the  production  have  both  steadily  declined  in  each  State  until,  in 
1900,  the  total  production  was  only  6,248  cwt.,  the  lowest  since  1861. 
The  production  in  1901  was  very  small,  being  only  about  8,000  cwt. 
In  1898  the  crop  in  Victoria  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 

The  average  production  per  acre  of  tobacco  in  1901,  and  during  the 
ten''years  ended  1901,  were  as  shown  below  : — 


state.: 

Average 

Produotion  per  Acre. 

ICOl. 

1892-lQOl. 

New  South  Wales 

cwt. 

10-8 
3-3 
7-6 

cwt. 
9*9 

Victoria    

6-2 

Queensland 

8  a 

•  •••  •••  •••••• 

Australasia  

7-7 

8-4 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  Queensland  is  endeavouring  to  assist 
the  tobacco-growers  by  the  importation  of  American  seed  of  first  quality, 
suited  to. the  Queensland  climate,  and,  following  the  example  set  by 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the  services  of  an  American  expert 
have  been  secured.  New  Zealand,  also,  has  commenced  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  but  so  far  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment ;  and  a 
small  area  has  beon  planted  in  the  Northern  Territoiy  of  South 
Australia.  In  1897  the  Victorian  Government  decided  to  grant  a 
bonus  of  3d.  per  lb.  on  all  tobacco-leaf  of  approved  quality  grown  in 
the  State,  and  cured  and  shipped  under  the  supervision  of  the  tobacco 
expert.  The  bonus  was  only  payable  to  the  actual  grower  of  the  leaf^ 
and  3  tons  were  assigned  as  the  maximum  quantity  for  which  payment 
was  to  be  made  to  any  one  grower  or  association.  In  Western  Aus- 
tralia preparations  are  being  made  for  cultivating  tobacco  on  a  largt" 
scale,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  which  proposes  to  acquire  suitable 
land  for  raising  the  crop.     Samples  of  the  product  grown  in  the  State 
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hare  been  submitted  to  experts  and  pronounced  equal  to  the  finest 
Havana,  and  a  large  firm  in  England  has  undertaken  to  purchase  any 
qnantity  of  similar  leaf  at  from  Is.  9d.  to  3s.  per  lb. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 
for  home  consumption  during  1901 ;  but  the  amounts  for  this  year  are 
above  the  normal  consumption  owing  to  excessive  imports  in  anticipation 
of  the  Federal  Tariff. 

state.  Quantity. 

lb. 

New  South  Wales    4,403,930 

Victoria 3,668,700 

Queenaland    .*.. 933,500 

SoQth  Australia   793,315 

Western  AuBtralia 872,000 

Tasmania  379,930 

Commpnwealth    11,051,375 

New  Zealand    1,972,300 

Australasia    13,023,675 

The  proportion  of  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  about  one- 
third,  so  that  the  quantity  of  leaf  represented  above  may  be  set  down 
as  19,535,500  lb.  Applying  the  decennial  average  of  8*4  cwt.  per  acre, 
it  would  appear  that  the  produce  of  20,764  acres  is  required  annually  to 
supply  the  demand  for  tobacco  in  Australasia.  The  total  value  of  the 
tobacco  crop  for  1901  in  Australia  was  only  £10,300,  returning  an 
average  value  of  £9  15s.  7d.  per  acre. 


Gardens  and  Orchards. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  in  Australasia  does  not  attract  anything  like 
the  attention  it  deserves,  although  the  soil  and  climate  of  large  areas  in 
all  the  provinces  are  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing.  Still,  some  progress 
has  been  made,  especially  in  recent  years.  In  1901  the  proportion  of 
the  total  cultivation  allotted  to  fruit  was  2*1  per  cent.,  and  in  1891 
2*1  per  cent.,  while  in  1881  the  proportion  was  1*5  per  cent.  The  area 
per  1,000  persons,  in  1901,  was  44*6  acres;  in  1891,  36  acres;  and  in 
1881,  29*4  acres.  Grapes,  oranges,  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  are  the 
principal  fruits  grown;  but  with  an  unlimited  area  suitable  for  fruit- 
coltivation,  and  with  climatic  conditions  so  varied,  ranging  from  com- 
parative cold  in  New  Zealand  and  on  the  high  lands  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  to  tropical  heat  in  Queensland,  a  large  variety  of  fruits 
could  be   cultivated.     The   industry',   however,    languishes   partly   on 
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account  of  the  lack  of  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  grower ;  good  fraits 
commanding  high  prioee,  while  those  placed  within  the  reach  of  tiie 
multitude  are  generally  of  lower  quality ;  and  partly  owing  to  iAne  lack 
of  moans  of  rapid  transit  to  market  at  reasonable  rates.  The  inferior 
quality  of  much  of  the  fruit  produced  was  due  to  the  ravages  of  fruit 
pests.  The  pests  were  almost  wholly  imported  from  Eurcype  and 
America  on  fruit  and  cuttings,  and  as  the  orchards  of  Australia  were 
threatened,  and  the  fruit  industry  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with. 
Acts  have  been  passed  in  all  the  states  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
diseased  fruit.  The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  wholly  beneficial, 
and  if  supplemented  by  legislation  aimed  at  eradicating  diseases  existing 
in  the  orchards  themselves,  the  future  of  the  fruit  industry  would  be 
assured.  The  area  under  orchards  and  gardens  in  1681,  1891,  and 
1901  was  as  follows: — 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

State. 

Acres. 

ill 

Acres. 

Percentage  to 

total  area 
under  Crops. 

Acres. 

III 

ill 

New  South  Wales    

24,565 

20,030 

3,262 

9,864 

4-3 
1-4 
2-8 
0-4 

•  •4 

4-5 

40,116 

37,435 

9,758 

14,422 

4-7 
1-8 
4  0 
0-7 

•  •  • 

6^4 

65,941 
58,807 
14,771 
25.320 

2-4 

Victoria 

2-0 

Queensland    

South  Anstralia    

30 

Western  Auafcralia  

6,177  ,    2-8 

TasTUMiia 

6.717 

10,696 

13.281       fi-7 

--'— 

•      Commonwealth 

65,038 
16,360 

1-5 
1-6 

112,427 
29,235 

2-1 
2-0 

174.247      21 

New  Zealand    

30.191       1-9 

'        1 

Australasia    

81.39S  1    I'-** 

141,662 

2-1 

204.438  1    2-1 

! 

With  the  extension  of  artificial  irrigation  and  the  increased  facilities 
for  export  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  cool  chambers  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fruit  during  long  voyages,  the  orchardists  of  Australama  are 
now  enabled  to  compete  with  foreign  States  in  the  fruit  supply  for  the 
English  market,  which  averages  about  £8,000,000  in  value  annually. 
The  Tasmanian  fruit  trade  with  England  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  every  season  large  steamers  visit  Hobart  to  receive  fmit  for 
the  home  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  of  each  State 
in  green  fruit  and  pulp  for  1901,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
Tasmania  is,  as  yet,  the  only  State  whose  export  largely  exoeeds  its 
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imfX)rt^  althoagii  in  both  Queensland  and  South  Australia  the  exports 
of  domestDe  produce  aro  now  well  above  the  imports : — 


Imports. 


I       Exports  of 
Domestic  Produce. 


New  South  Wales  

£ 

308,056 
88,633 
94,181 
21,712 
25,315 
23,006 

£ 
79,965 

Victoria 

Qneenahuid  

South  Austnlia  

71,283 

101,975 

62,692 

Weetem  AoBtialia 

682 

TaBTBftuiii » ♦.... 

228,468 

Commonwealth  

^6,803 

545,065 

Nffw  Zealand   . ,. 

135,3S3 

262 

Auetialaaia  

692,156 

545,327 

The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  gardens  and  orchards^  and  the 
average  return  per  acre  in  1901  were  as  given  below  : — 


Stote. 


TMal 
Value  of  Orop. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  ..  . 
Western  Australia . 
Tannsnia 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Austrshsia  .... 


£ 
474,500 
1,470,200 
215,300 
443,100 
108,100 
330,800 


3,042,000 
557,600 


3,590,600 


Axxnife 
Value  pet  Acre. 


£  8.  d. 

8  9  8 

25  0  0 

14  11  6 
17  10  0 
17  10  0 

15  0  0 

17  9  2 

18  9  5 


17  12  2 


The  average  returns  per  acre  have  but  little  value  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  as  much  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  areas  under 
certain  kinds  of  fruit  and  under  vegetable  gardens,  which  tends  to 
increase  or  decrease,  as  the  case  mav  be,  the  general  average  of  a  State. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Victoria  shows  the  largest  return  from  this  class  of 
cnlttvation,  the  total  value  of  the  produce  being  £1,470,000,  equal  to- 
au  avezBge  of  j£25  an  acre.  In  this  State  there  are  great  facilities  far 
disposing  of  tHe  crop,  while  the  bonuses  offered  by  the  Government  have 
caused  increased  attention  to  be  devoted  to  the  fruit  industry.  Undei*  the 
planting  bonus  of  £3  an  acre  offered  for  traes  planted  after  the  8th  May, 
1890,  over  8^000  acres  have  been  cropped  during  the  period  of  eleven  years 
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up  till  1 901 .  A  sum  of  £25,00  was  set  apart  for  payment  of  these  allow- 
ances,  and  of  this  about  £21,000  have  been  expended.  The  export  trade 
has  also  greatly  benefited  by  a  system  of  bonuses.  Prior  to  1896  the 
amount  was  2s.  per  case,  but  since  that  date,  up  to  1901,  it  was  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  per  case.  Last  sea^n  over  12,000  cwt  of  apples  and  pears 
were  exported,  several  of  the  shipments  realising  veiy  high  prices  in 
the  English  market.  In  New  South  Wales  the  sraallness  of  the  aver- 
age is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  fruit  crops,  the  produce  of  the 
orchards  did  not  reach  the  markets,  and  in  some  cases  was  not  even 
gathered.  In  Tasmania  stone  fruits  are  principally  grown,  and  the  gross 
returns  from  these  are  much  smaller  than  the  returns  obtained  from  the 
cultivation  of  sub>tropical  fruits  such  as  the  orange  and  citron,  which 
tend  to  increase  the  average  returns  in  some  of  the  other  provinces. 
In  South  Australia  the  large  area  cultivated  as  market  gardens,  which 
return  a  greater  value  per  acre  than  orchards,  accounts  for  the  high 
value  of  production  shown. 

Minor  Crops. 

Besides  the  crops  already  specifically  noticed,  there  are  small  areas 
on  which  are  grown  a  variety  of  products,  chiefly  rye,  here,  onions, 
beans,  peas,  turnips,  rape,  mangold  wurzel,  and  hops  ;  but  they  are  not 
sufiiciently  important  to  warrant  special  mention,  except  turnips  and 
rape  in  New  Zealand,  where  no  less  an  area  than  422,359  acres  was 
planted  with  these  cro|)s.  The  area  under  minor  crops  in  each  province 
in  1901  was  as  follows  : — 

Stote.  Acres. 

New  South  Wales 13,780 

Victoria 20.077 

Queensland   20,189 

South  Australia   2,066 

Western  Australia 5,533 

Tasmania  41,334 

Commonwealth    102,979 

New  Zealand    568,675 

Australasia   671,654 

In  1901  there  were  547  acres  under  coffee  in  Queensland,  which 
produced  on  an  average  238  lb.  per  acre.  There  were  also  399  acres 
under  arrowroot,  with  an  average  production  of  10' 2  tons  per  acre, 
and  205  acres  under  rice,  which  returned  a  yield  of  5,222  bushels, 
or  an  average  of  25*5  bushels  to  the  acre.  Small  quantities  of  cotton, 
also,  ai*e  grown  in  Queensland ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  heavy 
crops  of  cotton  can  be  raised  at  the  Fera  Artesian  Settlement  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  1897  the  South  Australian  Government  granted  a 
lease  of  Bathurst  Island,  comprising  an  area  of  500,000  acres,  to  a  syn- 
dicate, which  proposes  to  plant  india-rubber  trees  on  a  large  scale. 
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Dissemination  of  Agricultural  Knowledge. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  some 
directions,  jet  it  must  be  admitted  generally  that  agriculture  in  Aus- 
tralasia  has  only  now  passed  the  tentative  stage.  The  typical  Aus- 
tralian agriculturist,  relying  largely  on  a  bountiful  Nature,  does  not 
exercise  upon  his  crops  anything  approaching  the  same  patience,  care, 
and  labour  that  are  bestowed  by  the  European  cultivator,  nor  as  a  rule 
does  he  avail  himself  of  the  beneiits  of  scientific  farming  and  improved 
implements  to  the  extent  that  prevails  in  America  and  Europe.  It 
may  be  expected  that  improvements  will  take  place  in  this  respect,  and 
that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Governments  of  the  various  States  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  farming  will  bear  good  fruit.  In  most  of  the 
provinces,  agricultural  colleges  and  model  farms  have  been  established, 
and  tr  I  veiling  lecturers  are  sent  to  agricultural  centres  At  present 
New  South  Wales  possesses  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  and 
'experimental  farm,  and  the  experimental  farms  at  Wagga,  Wollongbar, 
Bathurst,  Coolabah,  the  Fera  Bore,  and  Moree.  Victoria  has  the  two 
agricultural  colleges  of  Dookie  and  Longerenong,  with  experimental 
farms  attached  to  them,  and  another  farm  at  Framlingham,  together  with 
a  viticultural  college  at  Rutherglen.  South  Australia  has  an  agricultural 
college  and  experimental  farm  at  Roseworthy.  The  Queonslacd  Govern- 
ment established  an  agricultural  college  and  farm  at  Gatton  in  1896.  By 
:i  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  money  vot^d  for  State  scholarships, 
four  bursaries  have  been  allotted,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  board  and 
instruction  for  a  period  of  three  years  as  resident  students  of  the  college. 
State  farms  have  also  been  established  at  Westbrook,  Hermitage,  Big- 
gemien,  and  Gindie.  New  Zealand  pos.sesses  an  agricultural  college  and 
an  experimental  farm  at  Lincoln,  in  Canterbury. 

In  New  South  Wales  experimental  cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation 
^'ith  artesian  and  catchment  water  has  been  succesHfuUy  conducted  at 
some  of  the  tanks  and  bores  owned  by  the  State,  notably  at  the  Pera 
Bore.  The  total  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  artesian  boring  up 
to  the  31st  December,  1901,  was  £263,829.  In  South  Australia  a 
central  agricultural  bureau  in  Adelaide,  with  about  one  hundred  branch 
bureaus  in  the  country,  assists  the  farmers  by  disseminating  valuable 
information,  publishing  papers,  introducing  new  economic  plants,  and 
improving  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  A  State  school  has  been  established 
in  Adelaide  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  "secondary 
agricultural  pupils."  The  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  who  must  be  over 
13  years  of  age  and  have  passed  the  compulsory  examination,  are  at  the 
!^me  rate  as  those  paid  in  the  ordinary  State  schools.  In  Tasmania, 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  gives  valuable  advice  to  farmers  concerning 
improved  methods  of  agriculture,  extermination  of  insect  pests,  etc.  ; 
^'hile  Western  Australia  possesses  seventeen  agricultural  halls  subsidised 
^7  the  Government,  where  the  latest  literature  of  interest  to  farmers  may 
^  examined,  and  where  lectures  are  delivered  on  agricultural  subjects. 
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Statb  Adtancbs  to  Farhkbs. 

Hie  oldest  system  by  which  advanees  c^  mon^  are  made  to  farmers 
in  probably  that  whieh  was  established,  as  early  as  1770,  by  the  German 
^^ Landschaften  Bank";  and  the  principle,  assuming  different  forms 
according  to  the  ciretimstances  of  the  countries  into  which  it  was 
introduced,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  other  great  countries  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  an  unwieldy  system 
of  land  transfer,  and  the  growing  accumulation  of  large  estates,  form 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  successful  application.  Since  1849,  mainly 
by  the  efforts  of  Rsuffeisen,  the  German  Land  Credit  Banks  have  taken 
the  form  of  purely  co-operative  institutions,  and  in  this  respect  they 
have  been  followed  by  Sweden,  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
Poland,  as  well  as,  to  some  extent,  by  AustriarHungary  ;  but  in  most 
of  the  European  countries  the  institutions  may  be  cla^ssed  as  partly 
State  and  partly  co-operative.  In  France  alone  is  the  system  exclusively 
administered  by  the  State ;  and  it  is  the  French  Credit  Fonder  which 
has  been  adopted  in  Australasia  wherever  the  idea  of  rendering  financial 
aid  to  agriculturists  has  been  carried  into  effect,  namely,  in  the  States 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia^ 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand ;  while  in  Tasmania  the  system  has 
received  consid eration . 

It  was  not  till  very  recently  that  New  South  Wales  adopted  the 
principle  of  advances  to  settlers.  Act  No.  1,  of  1899,  was  passed 
to  assist  settlers  who  were  in  necessitous  circumstances,  or  who 
were  financially  embaiTassed  owing  to  the  droughts.  Under  this 
Act  a  Board  was  appointed  to  consider  applications  for  relief,  and 
determine  whether  such  relief  should  be  granted.  No  advance  to  any 
settler  was  to  exceed  X200,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years  at  4  per  cent  per 
annum.  An  Amending  Act  (No.  1  of  1902)  was  passed,  giving  to  the 
Board  power  to  advance  up  to  X500,  and  providing  that  the  advances 
with  interest  thereon  should  be  repaid  within  thirty-one  years.  Up  to 
3rd  October,  1900,  4,393  applications  had  been  received  for  advances, 
the  amount  applied  for  being  £377,000.  Of  these  applications,  4,251 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Board,  and  1,564  have  been  refused.  The 
number  of  applications  approved  is  2,687,  representing  advances  to  the 
amount  of  £193,037.  Repayments  of  principal  amount  to  £9,773,  in 
addition  to  which  £2,948  has  been  received  in  interest.  The  Govern- 
ment has  in  contemplation  the  introduction  of  a  scheme  somewhat  ou 
the  lines  followed  in  Yietoria,  in  which  the  s}^tem  will  be  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Savings  Bank. 

In  Victoria,  a  section  of  the  Savings  Banks  Act  of  1890  empowered 
the  Commissioners  to  entertain  applications  for  loans,  and  to  lend  sums 
of  money  on  security  by  way  of  mortgage  <^  any  lands  and  heredita- 
ments held  in  fee-simple  free  of  all  prior  charges,  quit-rents  excepted, 
at  such  rate  of  interest  as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  fixed  by  them. 
The  conditions  were  not  very  liberal,  but  they  endured  for  a  number  of 
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jean.  Five  per  c^it.  waa  the  rate  o£  interest  charged,  and  2  per  eent. 
waa  pafyable  aoiniiaillj  in  redemption  of  the  principaL  Opportunity 
was  taken  in  the  Act  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Savings  Bonks, 
assented  to  on  the  24th  December,  18i^6,  to  definitely  grant  advanx^s 
to  fitfiners  under  the  land-credit  system.  Under  the  new  Act  the 
ConuBissioners  of  Savings  Banks  are  empowered  to-  assist  farmers, 
grazieray.  market-gardeners,  or  persons  employed  m  agricultuzal, 
hmiiculturaly  viticultural,  or  pastoral  pursuits,  by  making  advances, 
either  bj  instaimeats  or  otherwise,  upon  the  security  of  any  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  viticultural,  or  pastoral  land  held  by  them,  either 
in  fee  simple,  or  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown  in.  which  tJie  rent 
reserved  ia  taJcen  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  HM>uey  ol  the 
land  demised  by  such  lease.  The  Commissioners  have  the  option  of 
making  such  advances  either  in  cash  or  in  mortgage  bonds ;  and  it  is 
pronded  that  all  aclvancea^  tc^ether  with  interest  at  the  raite  of  4^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  are  to  be  repaid  in  aizty-three  half-yearly  instalments, 
or  such  smaller  number  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  CommissionerB 
and  the  borrower.  Froip  the  commencement  of  the  Act  to  the  30th 
Jane,  1901,  advauees  to  the  amount  of  £1,1&S,.105  had  been  made. 
Tke  total  number  of  loans  in  existence  on  that  date  was  £2,323, 
representing  the  sum  ol  £1,022,836,  averaging  £440  each.  The  actual 
advances  made  during  the  fiuancial  year  1900-01  amounted  to  £189,670, 
of  which  £172,016  was  advanced  to  pay  liabilities,  £3,533  to  pay 
Crown  rents,  and  £14,121  to  improve  resources  of  land,  and  to  carry 
<HL  To  enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  advances  the  Ccuaainissioners 
had  sold  Treasury  bonds  and  debentures  to  the  nominal  value  c^ 
£1,183,600,  of  which  £155,050  have  been  redeemed,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £1,028,550. 

In  Queensland  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act,  assent etl  to  on  the  31st 
December,  1901,  empowered  the  Government  to  establish  a  bank  for 
tlie  purpose  oC  promoting  the  occupation,  cultivation,  and  improvement 
of  the  agricttltural  lands  of  the  State.  The  amount  to  be  raised  must 
not  excc»ed  £250,000,  and  may  be  advanced  to  farmers  and  settlers  in 
suns  not  greater  than  £800.  Applications  for  advances  not  exceeding 
£200  are  to  be  given  priority  over  those  of  a  greater  amount,  and  no 
advance  must  exceed  13s.  in  the  £  of  the  fair  estimated  value  of  the 
improvements  to  be  made.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  to  be  paid  on  advances  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  there- 
after the  advances  must  be  repaid  within  twenty  years  by  half-yearly 
instalments  of  £4  Os.  3d.  for  every  £100  advanced. 

The  South  Australian  Parliament,  on  the  20tli  December  of  tbatyear, 
passed  the  State  Advance  Act  of  1895,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  to  farmers  and 
producers,  to  local  authorities,  and  in  aid  of  industries^  on  proper 
security,  consisting  either  of  lands  held  in  fee-simple  or  under  Crown 
lease ;  the  funds  for  this  purpose  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  mortgage 
bonds  gnuranteed  by  the  State.     The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  a  matter 
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of  arrangement  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower,  the  maximum 
being  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  To  the  31st  March,  1901,  the  South 
Australian  State  Bank,  thus  established,  had  advanced  X620,705,  and 
received  repayments  to  the  amount  of  £113,296.  On  that  date  there 
were  arrears  of  interest  to  the  amount  of  £339  outstanding ;  and  £6,057 
interest  had  accrued  and  become  due  on  the  1st  April.  In  order  to 
enable  these  advances  to  be  made,  mortgage  bonds  had  been  sold  to  the 
amount  of  £618,900,  of  which  £1 14,700  had  been  repurchased,  lea^'ing 
the  amount  current  at  £504,200.  The  advances  made  during  the 
financial  year  1900-01  amounted  to  £90,824. 

In  Western  Australia  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act  of  1894  authorised 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  in  the 
occupation,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of  agricultural  lands.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  the  manager  of  the  bank  is  empowered  to 
make  advances  to  farmers  and  other  cultivators  of  the  soil  on  the 
security  of  their  holdings  in  fee-simple,  or  under  special  occupation 
lease,  or  under  conditional  purchase  fi-om  the  Crown,  or  under  the 
Homestead  Farms  Act  of  1893.  The  advances  are  granted  either  for 
the  purpose  of  making  improvements  on  unimproved  holdings,  or  of 
making  additional  improvements  on  holdings  already  improved,  and, 
under  the  original  Act,  could  not  exceed  in  amount  one-half  of  the  fair 
estimated  value  of  the  improvements  proposed  to  be  made.  The  maximum 
rate  of  interest  chargeable  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  payable 
half-yearly,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  largest  sum  to  be  advanced  to 
any  one  person  shall  be  £400.  Repayment  is  made  in  half-yearly  instal- 
ments of  one-fiftieth  of  the  principal  sum,  to  commence  on  the  Isi 
January  or  the  Ist  July  next  following  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  advance,  until  the  whole  amount  is  repaid 
with  interest.  Arrangements  can,  however,  be  made  for  the  repay- 
ment of  advances  at  shoi*ter  intervals,  and  in  larger  instalments. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  improvements  were  defined  as  clearing, 
cultivating,  and  ringbarking;  but  by  an  Amending  Act  passed  in 
1896  the  term  was  extended  so  as  to  include  fencing,  drainage 
works,  wells  of  fresh  water,  reservoirs,  buildings,  or  any  other  works 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  holding.  The  same  Act  raised  the  largest 
.sum  which  can  be  advanced  to  £800,  i*educed  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  to  5  per  cent.,  made  provision  for  the  acceptance  of  pastoral 
leases  as  security,  and  allowed  advances  to  be  made  up  to  three-fourtlis 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  proposed  improvements.  The  capital 
allotted  to  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  £200,000  ;  and  to  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1901,  loans  to  the  amount  of  £145,650  from  1,458  applicants  had 
been  approved.  During  the  financial  year  1899-1900,  advances  to  the 
amount  of  £15,330  were  approved. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Advances  to  Settlei-s  Office, 
empowered  to  lend  money  on  first  mortgages  of  land  occupied  for 
farming,  dairying,  or  market-gardening  purposes,  urban  and  suburban 
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lands  used  for  residential  or  manufacturing  purposes  being  expressly 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Act.  At  that  time  one  class  of  loans 
only  was  contemplated,  viz.,  loans  on  mortgage  security,  which  were 
repayable  by  seventy-three  half-yearly  instalments,  subject,  however, 
to  redemption  at  any  time ;  but  by  an  Amending  Ajct.  passed  in  1896 
authority  was  given  for  the  granting  of  fixed  loans  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years.  These  loans  can  only  be  granted  on  freehold 
lands,  and  are  repayable  without  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  they  are  made.  The  amount  advanced  on  fixed  loan  is  not  to 
exceed  one-half  the  estimated  value  of  the  security ;  while  under  the  in- 
stalment system  the  Board  of  Control  has  power  to  grant  loans  up  to  60 
{ler  cent,  of  the  realisable  value  of  freehold  securities,  and  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  leasee's  interest  in  leasehold  securities.  In  both  cases  interest. 
is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  amount  advanced 
cannot  be  less  than  £25  nor  more  than  j£3,000 — the  maximum  under 
the  1 S94  Act  having  been  £2,500.  Instalment  loans  are  repayable  in  3G^ 
years,  in  half-yearly  payments,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  for  interest  and 
1  per  cent,  in  redemption  of  the-  principal  sum.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  considering  applications  for  loans, 
was  held,  on  23rd  Febi*uary,  1895;  and  up  to  31st  March,  1902,  the 
Board  had  authorised  11,312  advances,  amounting  to  £3,736,620.  Th& 
total  amount  applied  for  in  the  11,312  appUcations  granted  in  full,  or  in 
part,  was  £4,253,000.  1,450  applicants  declined  the  partial  grasnta 
ofered  to  them,  amounting  to  £662,935 ;  so  that  the  net  advances 
authorised  at  31st  March,  1902,  numbered  9,862,  and  amounted  to 
£3,073,685.  The  security  for  the  advances  authorised  was  valued  at 
£6,737,611.  The  number  of  applications  received  up  to  31st  March, 
1902,  was  14,746,  and  the  amfitemt  applied  for,  £5,204,300. 


Watbr.  CoksbrvatioNi 

The  necessity  of  providing  water  for  stock  in  the  dry  portions  of  the 
interior  of  the  Australian  continent  induced  the  Governments  of  the 
States  to  devote  certain  funds  to  the  purpose  of  sinking  for  water, 
and  bringing  to  the  surface  such  supplies  as  might  be  obtained  from  the 
anderground  sources  which  geologists  stated  to  exist  in  the  tertiary 
drifts  and  the  cretaceous  beds  which  extend  under  aai  immense  portion 
0!  the  area  of  Central  Australia,  from  the  weetem  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  to  a  yet  unknown  limit  into  Western  Australia. 

In  New  South  Wales-  the  question  of  the  existence  of  underground 
water  had  long  heext  a  subject  of  earnest  diseussion,  but  doubts  were 
set  at  rest  in  1879  by  the  discovery  on  the  Kallara  Bun,  at  a  depth  of 
140  feet^  of  an  artesian  supply  of  water,  which,  when  tapped,  rose  26 
feet  above  the  surface.  The  Government  then  undertook  the  work  of 
aearcbiiig  for  watec,  and  since  the  year  1884  the.  sinking  of  artesian 
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wells  has  proceeded  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  under  the 
direction  of  specially-trained  officers.  Private  enterprise,  which  had 
shown  the  way,  has  also  followed  np  its  first  successes. 

Up  to  1901  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  had  undertaken 
the  sinking  of  103  wells ;  of  these,  88  have  been  completed,  and  15  are  iii 
progress.  Of  the  completed  wells,  58  are  flowing,  19  are  sub-artesian, 
yielding  pumping  supplies,  and  1 1  have  been  failures ;  these  wells 
represent  143,391  feet  of  boring,  while  with  the  uncompleted  wells  the 
total  depth  bored  has  been  170,507  feet.  From  the  completed  weUs 
about  33,000,000  gallons  of  water  flow  every  day  to  the  surface.  The 
deepest  bore  completed  is  that  at  the  Dolgelly,  on  the  road  from  Moree 
to  Boggabilla,  where  boring  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  4,086  feet ; 
this  well  yields  a  supply  of  approximately  745,200  gallons  per  diem. 
The  largest  flow  obtained  in  the  State  is  from  the  Kenmare  Bore,  on 
the  road  from  Bourke  to  Hungerford  ;  the  depth  of  this  well  is  1,539 
feet,  and  the  estimated  flow  about  2,050,000  gallons  per  diem.  Another 
important  bore  is  that  at  Fera,  8  miles  from  Bourke,  on  the  Wanaaring 
road,  where  at  a  depth  of  1,154  feet  a  flow  of  350,000  gallons  per  diem  is 
obtained.  At  this  bore  the  most  extensive  system  of  irrigation  by  artesian 
water  as  yet  undertaken  in  the  State  is  being  carried  out.  An  area  of 
57  acres  has  been  set  apart  for  experimental  cultivation  by  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  certain  fruits  and  other  products  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones  are  being  grown  with  success.  Equally  good  results 
have  been  obtained  at  Native  Dog,  Barringun,  Enngonia,  and  Belalie 
lx>res,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Barringun.  Lucerne,  maize,  wheat, 
tobacco,  millet,  planter's  friend,  sugar-cane,  date  palms,  pineapples 
bananas,  and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical character  have  been  found  to  thrive  there  exceedingly  well. 

On  the  road  from  Wanaaring  to  Milparinka,  once  a  waterless 
track,  successful  boring  operations  have  been  carried  on.  Seven  bores 
have  been  completed.  Four  of  these  give  a  pumping  supply,  and 
three  are  flowing,  yielding  an  aggregate  supply  of  3,150,000  gallons 
daily.  Boring  operations  have  been  extended  farther  to  the  north-west, 
and  two  bores  have  been  sunk  at  Paldrumata  and  Oamoo,  on  the 
Tibooburra  to  Yalpunga  road.  These  two  bores  are  sub-artesian,  and 
yield  pumping  supplies  at  depths  of  780  and  1,357  feet  respectively. 
Another  bore  is  in  progress  at  Warri  Warri.  A  remarkable  flow  ha.H 
also  been  obtained  at  the  Moree  bore,  amounting  to  1,108,000  gallons 
daily.  This  bore  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  2,792  feet,  through 
formations  of  the  same  age  as  the  Ipswich  coal  measures  (Tricu  Jura), 
thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  water  can  be  obtained  in  other  than 
the  lower  cretaceous  formation.  An  experimental  farm  has  been 
•established  at  this  site,  where  sub-tropical  fruits  and  plants  are  grown. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  artesian  boring  by  private  entei^ 
prise.  '  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  128  private  bores  have  been  under- 
taken in  New  South  Wales,  of  which  16  were  failures,  2  were  abandoned, 
and  1  is  in  progress.     Amongst  the  most  important  are  two  wells  on 
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Lissington  Holding,  one  with  a  flow  of  4,000,000  gallons  and  the  other 
with  3,000,000  gallons  per  day ;  one  at  Cuttabulla(Lila  Springs),  with  a 
daily  flow  of  4,000,000  gallons  ;  one  at  Toulby  with  3,500,000  gallons 
per  day ;  and  one  at  Goondabluie  with  3,000,000  gallons  per  day.  From 
the  private  wells  approximately  45,000,000  gallons  are  discharged  daily. 

A  better  idea  of  the  value  of  artesian  wells  to  the  community  will  be 
obtained  when  it  is  known  that  the  aggregate  daily  flow  of  underground 
water  in  New  South  Wales  is  now  approximately  78,000,000  gallons,  and 
that,  in  addition,  large  supplies  can  be  pumped  from  sub*artesian  wells. 
The  average  depth  of  the  88  wells  completed  by  the  Government 
LH  1,628  feet  4  inches,  with  a  range  from  165  to  4,086  feet,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  water  varies  from  80  to  139  des^ees  Fahrenheit. 
The  total  cost  of  the  wells  (including  actual  boring,  casing,  carriage,  and 
incidental  expenses)  was  £252,759,  or  an  average  of  £2,872  5s.  3d.  per 
bore,  or  £1  15s.  3d.  per  foot. 

In  Queensland  up  to  the  31st  December,  1901,  there  were  907 
completed  bores,  of  which  65  were  Government,  30  Local  Government, 
and  812  private  bores. 

Of  the  GU>vemment  bores,  24  were  artesian,  14  8ub*arte.sian,  and 
27  were  abandoned  as  failures.  The  daily  flow  of  water  from  the 
suce^sful  bores  amounted  to  10,365,600  gallons.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment bores  included  10  artesian  and  18  sub-artesian,  while  2  were 
abandoned.  From  the  successful  bores  a  daily  flow  of  6,007,100  gallons 
Ls  obtained.  Of  the  private  bores,  499  were  artesian,  174  were  sub- 
artesian,  and  107  were  failures.  It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  flow 
of  water  from  private  bores  amounts  to  no  less  than  344,701,800  gallons. 
The  large  proportion  of  abandoned  Gt)vernment  bores  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  were  sunk  for  experimental  purposes  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  prospects  of  obtaining  artesian  water.  Others  were  put 
down  by  the  old  methods  of  boring,  by  which  depths  over  1,000 
feet  could  not  be  penetrated  in  the  swelling  clays  of  Queensland.  The 
total  expenditure  by  the  Government  up  to  the  31st  December,  1901, 
amounted  to  £345,943  on  water  coqservation,  and  £138,060  on  artesian 
bores.  The  deepest  Government  bore  is  at  Winton,  and  reaches  4,010 
feet,  while  the  most  copious  supply,  namely,  3,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
is  obtained  at  the  Charleville  bore^  The  deepest  private  bore,  and 
also  the  deepest  bore  in  the  State,  is  the  Whitewood  on  the  Bimerah 
ran,  and  reaches  5,t)45  feet.  The  largest  supplies  are  obtained  from 
the  CoonjKOola  bore,  which  yields  6,000,000  gallons  daily;  Cunnamulla 
East,  4,500,000  ;  Burrambilla  and  Cunnamulla  West,  4,000,000  ; 
Boatman,  3,500,000  ;  and  Savannah  Downs  yielding  3,400,000  gallons 
•iaily.  The  total  depth  bored  in  search  of  artesian  water  up  to  30th 
Jane,  1901,  was  1,066,605  feet,  the  average  depth  per  bore  being  1,176 
feet.  At  Helidon  water  of  so  low  a  temperature  as  60  degrees 
Fahrenhdt  was  flowing  ;  ^hile  at  Dag  worth,,  the  water  had  a  tem- 
perature of  196  degrees.  Large  areas  are  served  by  the  water  from 
the  bores  for  irrigation  purix)ses,  the  total  at  the  end  of  1901,  according 
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to  the  returns-  received  being  6,526  acres,  of  which  4^4dO  acres  were 
principally  under  sugarKume ;  and  in  addition  several  stations,  which 
made  no  returns,  also  used  the  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some 
ol  the  bore  waters  contain  soda  in  various  forms,,  and  these  it  m 
impossible  to  use,  except  for  a  limited  period,  and  in  small  quantities. 

At  the  and  of  1897,  the  latest  datet  for  which  any  information  iu- 
a^ailable,  the  Water  Conservation  Department  of  South  Australia  had 
completed  eighty-sev^i  bores,  of  which,  however,  only  thirty-three  were 
successful.  These  are  spread  over  widely^listant  parts  of  the  territory, 
successful  bores  existing  at  Nullarbor  Plains,  on  the  boundary  of 
Western  Australia;  at  Oodnadatta,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Railway  system ;  and  at  Tintinara,  in  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  State.  The  bore  at  Tintinara  has  proved  that  the 
nutrine  tertiary  ar«a  is  water-bearing.  For  purpose  of  water  conser>-a- 
tion,  the  State  may  be  divided  into  four  large  areas,  namely,  the  West 
Coast  division,  where  12  bores  were  attempted  and  3  were  suocessfal: 
the  Far  North  and  North-west  division,  where  13  out  of  32  bores  were 
successful ;  the  Central  division,  where  15  out  of  39  bores  were  a  success; 
and  the  South-east  division,  where  2  out  of  4  bores  were  successful. 
Of  the  bores  on  the  west  coast,  Robert's  Well  No.  1,  on  Nullarbor 
Plains,  reaches  a  depth  of  777  feet,  and  gives  a  daily  supply  of  68,000 
gallons ;  the  total  supply  from  the  three  flowing  wells  being  1 33,000 
gallons.  Much  greater  depths  have  been  reached  in  the  far  north ;  a 
well  at  Kopperamanna  being  the  deepest  in  the  State,  viz.,  3,000  feet. 
This  well  gives  a  daily  supply  of  800,000  gallons.  A  well  at  Strangways^ 
and  another  at  Coward,  give  daily  supplies  of  1,200,000  gaUons  each— 
the  maximum  obtained  in  South  Australia.  The  flowing  bores  in  this 
division  gave  a  daily  yield  of  3,928,200  gallons.  The  wells  in  the  central 
area  are  much  less  important,  the  largest  supply,  viz.,  108,000  galloitf^ 
daily,  being  obtained  from  one  in  the^  vicinity  of  Gawler.  The  deepefit 
well  in  this  division  is  situated  at  Pereyton,  and  reaches  930  feet.  The 
total  daily  supply  in  the  central  area  amounts  to  354,400  gallons. 
The  two  successful  wells  in  the  south-east  have  a  daily  outflow  of  34,000 
gallons.  The  total  daily  supply  for  the  whole  State  reaches,  therefore^ 
4,449,600  gaUons.  According  to  a  report  by  the  engineer^in-chief,  it 
would  appear  that  the  South  Australian  Grovemment  had  expended 
XI 9, 202  on  machinery  and  £148,689  in  boring  operations,  or  a  total  of 
£167,891,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1897. 

The  GrOvemment  of  Western  Australia,  following  the  exiunple  set  by 
those  of  the  eastern  States  has  sunk  22  bores  in  various  parts  of  the 
State)  and  10  bores  have  been  sunk  by  private  owners.  Of  the  Govern- 
ment bores,  12  have  been  successful,  and  yield  a  daily  supply  of 
5,129,504  gallons,  9  were  failures,  and  1  is  in  progress.  All  the  private 
bores  yield  supplies  of  water  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  in 
progre8s«>-the  daily  flow  beii^  1,543,000  gallons.  The  deepest  bore  i;^ 
at  South  Perth,  and  reaehed  a  depth  of  1,860  feet;  while  the  lai^ 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  municipal  bore  at.  GiuldloiNi,  and  amounts 
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to  1,120,000  gallons  daily.  Up  to  the  Slst  December,  1901,  the 
<fOvemment  had  expended  J&39,283  on  artesian  boring,  while  £8,500 
had  been  spent  by  private  owners. 

In  Victoria  the  Tttempts  to  obtain  water  by  means  of  artesian  boring 
have  not  been  suocessful.  Up  to  the  Slst  December,  1901,  46  bores 
had  been  sunk,  16  of  which  were  driven  to  bed  rock,  but  none  yielded 
.artesian  supplies.  The  expenditure  on  these  bores  amounted  to  £68,864, 
and  the  cost  of  water  conservation,  excluding  Government  expenditure 
on  Melbourne  Water  Supply,  was  £8,570,603. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  later  information  than  that  quoted  in  regard  to 
South  Australia  cannot  be  given ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  singular 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Departments  concerned  in  all  the  States  in 
publishing  reports  on  this  most  important  service.  The  statistics  are 
presented  for  South  Australia  for  the  date  referred  to,  although  a  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  carried  out  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  boring  for  artesian  water. 
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PASTORAL    RESOURCES    AND    DAIRY 

INDUSTRY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  indi- 
genous herbage  of  Australasia  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
sustenance  of  animal  life,  no  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  capabilities 
of  the  land  as  a  feeding-ground  for  flocks  and  herds  on  a  large  scale 
until  the  example  of  Captain  Macarthur  had  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  Nature  favoured  the  production  in  Australasia  of  a  quality  of  wool 
which  was  unsurpassed  by  that  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Then 
the  settlers  began  to  understand  and  utilise  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  ;  and  as  the  indomitable  spirit  of  exploration  gradually  opened 
up  the  apparently  boundless  plains  of  the  interior,  pastoralists  extended 
their  domain,  and  sheep  and  cattle  in  increasing  numbers  spread  over 
the  face  of  eastern  Australia.  Now  the  expansion  of  the  pastoral 
industry  is  gradually  converting  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
continent  into  holdings  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  element 
of  the  wealth  of  Australasia. 

The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterprise  in  Australia  were  very  humble. 
The  live  stock  of  the  community  which  a<K;ompanied  Captain  Phillip 
comprised  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  3  foals,  29 
sheep,  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goats  ;  and  although  the  whole  of  the  present 
flocks  and  herds  of  Australasia  have  not  sprang  from  these  animals 
alone,  yet  the  figures  show  the  small  scale  on  which  the  business  of 
stock-raising  was  first  attempted.  No  systematic  record  of  the  arrival 
of  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  early  days  of  settlement ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  during  the  period  between  Governor  Phillip's  landing 
and  the  year  1800  there  were  some  slight  importations,  chiefly  of  sheep 
from  India.  In  1800  the  stock  in  Australasia  comprised  6,124  sheep, 
1,044  cattle,  203  horses,  and  4,017  swine ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1901,  there  were  no  less  than  92,358,824  sheep,  9,827,433  cattle, 
1,905,172  horses,  and  1,171,381  swine. 

The  following  figures  give  the  number  of  stock  in  Australasia  at 
various  dates  up  to  1851 : — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Oattlo.               Hones.                Swine. 

1792 

1800 

1810 

105 

6,124 

33,818 

290,158 

6,312,004 

17.326.021 

23 

1,044 

11,276 

102,939 

1,014,833 

1,921,963 

11 
203 

1,114 

4,564 

70,615 

166,421 

43 
4,017 
8,992 

1821 

33,906 

1842 

66,086 

1851 

121,035 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  since  the 
year  1861  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

Sheep. 

CatUe. 

Honet. 

Swine. 

1861 

23,741,706 
49,773,584 
78,063,426 
124,547,937 
92,358,824 

4,039,839 
4,713,820 
8,709,628 
11,861,330 
9,827,433 

459,970 

782,558 

1,249,765 

1,785,835 

1,905,172 

362.417 

1S71 

1881 

1891 

737,477 

903,271 

1.154,553 

1901 

1,171,381 

The  average  number  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  per  head  of 
the  population  of  Australasia  at  the  same  periods  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Oattle. 

Honet. 

Swine. 

1861 

18-8 
25-3 
27-7 
31-8 
20-2 

3-2 
2-4 
3-1 
3-0 
2-1 

0*4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-6 
0-4 

0-3 

1871 

0*4 

1881 

0-3 

1801 

0-3 

1901 

0-3 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1861  there  were  18*8  sheep  for  every  person  in 
Australasia^  and  that  this  number  had  increased  to  31-8  in  1891.  In 
1901,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  dry  seasons,  and  the 
demands  made  upon  the  flocks  for  the  export  trade,  the  average 
nomber  had  fallen  to  20-2  per  inhabitant.  During  the  forty-one  yearn 
the  average  number  of  cattle  depastured  diminished  from  3*2  to  2-1  per 
head.  The  breeding  of  horses  and  swine  has  about  kept  pace  with  the 
population. 


Sheep. 

The  suitability  for  pastoral  pursuits  of  the  land  discovered  in  the 
early  days  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  inducing  the  infant  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial 
progress,  and,  looking  backward,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  how 
steadily  some  of  the  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  at  their  disposal.  The  importation  of  valuable 
specimens  of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  was  at  all  times  attended  with  great  risk,  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  many  of  these  costly  animals  died  during  the 
tedious  voyage.  These  enterprises  were,  however,  on  the  whole  successful, 
and  thus  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists  surely,  if  at  first  slowly, 
increased  and  multiplied. 

By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
sheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flock  of  1,000 
sheep,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gradually  increased  in  value 
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Tmtil,  as  reeorded  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  ten  y^ars  later,  the  market 
price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £5.  Not  satisfied  with  the  natnraJ 
increase  of  his  flocks,  Macarthur  sought  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
fleeces,  by  which  means  he  could  see  opening  before  him  the  promise  of 
great  wealth  and  the  -prospect  of  establishing  important  commercial 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  With  these  ends  in  view,  he  procured 
from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  number 
of  superior  rams  and  ewes.  A  happy  circumstance  favoured  his 
enterprise ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  three  rams  and  five 
ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breed,  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government.  These  animals,  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Gape,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1797, 
and  were  disposed  of  to  vaidous  breeders.  With  the  exception  of 
Macarthur,  however,  those  who  had  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  this  advantage,  being  probably  amply 
satisfied  with  the  larger  gains  from  the  sale  of  an  increased  number  of 
animals.  Macarthur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  little  of  present  profits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.  He  atten- 
tively watched  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  rams  with  the  old 
stock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  the  finer  ewes  which  were  the 
offspring  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gradually  improved  the 
strain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  ver}'  tine  texture  which 
met  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  English  manufacturers.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Macarthur  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into 
Australia ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  him 
ts  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  production  of 
fine  wool  could  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  New  South  Wales. 

Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been 
confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures  were  necessarily 
carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  which  was  not 
likely  to  improve  in  face  of  certain  restrictions  which  the  operatives 
endeavoured  to  place  upon  their  employers.  These  men,  in  support  of 
their  contention  that  the  woollen  trade  could  not  be  expanded  on  account 
of  the  limited  supply  of  raw  material,  argued  that  fine  wo6l  was  obtain- 
able only  in  Spain;  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that  Macarthur 
arrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest 
sheep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a  wool-produc- 
ing country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  with  English  manufiicturers  a 
small  trade  which,  as  Australasian  wool  I'ose  in  public  estimation,  grada- 
ally  increased  until  it  reached  its  present  enormous  dimensions.  During 
his  visit  to  England,  Macarthur  purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams 
and  ewes  of  the  noted  Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those 
which  in  1797  he  had  procured  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hopa  That 
these  animals  were  the  finest  obtainable  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  they  also  had  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of  Spain 
to  George  III.  After  his  return  to  New  South  Wales,  Macarthur 
patiently  continued  for  many  years  the  process  of  selection,  with  audi 
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eucceas  that  m  1856,  when  hk  fiook  was  finally  diaperaed,  ft  was  <6Biii- 
mated  that  his  snpenior  ewes  numbered  fuUy  1,000.  Yictoria  secinrad 
a  eoQuderabie  portion  of  his  fleck,  and  the  process  of  breeding  pro- 
ceeded sraiiiitaneoiisiy  m  that  and  other  adjacent  states. 

Aithongh  the  mcrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  was  satis- 
factory, yet  the  importation  of  superior  stook  was  not  discontinued,  and 
the  stock  of  the 'states  was  augmented  in  1823  and  1825  by  the  further 
introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep-breeding  was  about  this  period 
commenced  in  the  'Mudgee  district  of  New  South  Wales  j  the  climate  of 
that  region  had  a  more  favourable  effect  upon  the  qualiiy  of  the  fleeces 
than  that  of  ai^  other  part  of  the  state,  and  it  was  thence  that  the 
dnest  merinos  were -for  a  long  time  procured.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  climate  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
fleece.  The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  it  has 
diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  fleece  has  only  slightly  altered.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  quality  of 
the  wool  has  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  climate,  and 
if  no  further  enhancement  of  its  intrinsic  value  can  be  reasonably  hoped 
for,  there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  that  Australasian  wool  will 
maintain  its  present,  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  State  at 
intervals  of  ten  years  since  1861. 


04^4^ 

Number  of  Staoep. 

staw. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

um. 

Nev  South  Wales... 
Vid^ria  ....^..  ....... 

6,615,054 
6,239,258 
.4,093,881 
3,038,356 
279,576 
1,714,498 

16,278,697 

10,002,381 

7.40.3.334 

4,412,055 

670,999 

1,305,489 

36,591,946 
10.267,265 
8,292,883 
6,810,856 
1,267,912 
1,847,479 

61,881,416 

12,928,148 

20,289,633 

7,745,641 

1,962,212 

1,662,801 

41;857-,099 
10,841,790 

i^neenalaad    

10,030,971 

Sooth  Australia 

Western  Avatralia.. 
Tftsmaaia 

5,660,540 
2,S42,844 
132,481 

Commouwealth... 

20,980,123 

40,072,955 

65,078,341 

106»419,751 

72425,725 

Kew  Zealand 

2,761,683 

9,700,629 

12,965,065 

18,128,1«6 

20,288,099 

AwtralMm 

23,741,706 

49,773,684 

78,063,426 

134,547,037 

92,368,824 

In  b11  the  states  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  has  hugely 
increased  daring  the  period  shown  above  with  the  exception  of 
Tasmania.  In  that  State,  however,  more  attention  is  directed  towards 
the  breeding  of  stud  sheep  than  to  raising  immense  flocks,  and  the  stud 
fftnns  of  idle  island  hare  gained  considerable  distinction,  and  are 
aiuia]UlydiB.wn  upon  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  in  the  other  .States. 

In  d<Hith  Aisttimlia  the  area  adapted  to  sheep  is  limited,  and  no  great 
expansion  in  sheep^farming  can  be  looked  for.  As  regards  Yietoria,  the 
important  stxiAes  made  in  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits  a^ord 
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sufficient  explanation  of  the  diminished  attention  paid  to  sheep  farming. 
The  statement  given  below  shows,  for  1901,  the  proportion  of  sheep  in 
each  State  to  the  total  flocks  of  Australasia.  New  South  Wales,  with 
45*32  per  cent,  of  the  total  flock,  comes  first,  and  New  Zealand,  with 
21*91  per  cent.,  second,  while  Victoria,  with  11*74  per  cent.,  and 
Queensland,  with  10*86  per  cent.,  are  next  in  order.  The  other  three 
States  together  possess  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


state. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

percent. 
45-:i2 
11*74 

QiieeiiBlftiiH 

10*86 

South  AuBtralia 

6*48 

Western  Austtnlia 

2-75 

Tasmania 

l*9i 

New  Zealand  

21*91 

Australasia 

100*00 

In  order  to  show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  sheep  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  numbers 
in  the  various  States  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1885.  It  will  be 
seen  that  returns  were  not  collected  in  some  years  in  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  that  the  figures  for  those  States  are 
therefore  incomplete : — 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

New 
Zealand. 

1886 

87,820,906 

10,681,887 

o,ill)4,8z3S 

« 

1,702,719 

1.648,627 

16.564,595 

1886 

89,169,304 

10,700,408 

9.690,445 

« 

1,800.071 

1.009,046 

• 

1887 

46,065,152 

10,623,965 

12,926,158 

« 

1,909,940 

1.647,242 

• 

1888 

46,603,460 

10.818.575 

18.444,005 

« 

2.112.892 

1.430,065 

16,466.8M 

1889 

60,106,768 

10,882,231 

14,470,095 

6,^82,401 

2.366,681 

1,661.429 

15,503.962 

1890 

65,986,481 

12,692,843 

18,007,234 

7,050,544 

2,624,913 

1.619.256 

18.128,1«; 

1891 

61,&S1.416 

12,928.148 

20,289,638 

7,745,641 

1.962.212 

1,664,218 

18,570.752 

1892 

58.080,114 

12,966,306 

21,708,310 

7,209.500 

1,686,500 

1,623.838 

19,3a»,S® 

1898 

66,980,688 

13,098,725 

18,697,016 

7,826,008 

2,200.642 

1.536.047 

2O,2a0,8» 

1894 

66,977,270 

13,180,943 

19,687,691 

• 

2.182,311 

1.727,200 

19,828,6M 

1895 

47,617,687 

19,856.969 

• 

2,295.882 

1.528.846 

19.188,498 

1896 

48,318,790 

19,698,696 

6,402,698 

2.248.976 

1,660.667 

19,687,954 

1897 

48,952,897 

17,797,883 

5,092,078 

2,210,742 

1.578,611 

19,673,785 

1898 

41,241,004 

17,662,608 

5,076,696 

2,261,648 

1,498,688 

19,S48,fiC» 

1899 

86,218  514 

15,226,479 

5,721.493 

2,282,306 

1.672,068 

19,347,346 

1900 

40,020,506 

10,380,185 

6,283.247 

2,431.861 

1,688,056 

19.S65.lfi?' 

1901 

41,857,099 

10,841,790 

10.030,971 

6.060.540 

2,642,844 

1,798,481 

20,288,098) 

*  Returns  not  collected. 


The  number  of  sheep  depastured  in  the  Commonwealth  increased  with 
great  regularity  each  year  until  1891,  when  it  reached  106,400,000; 
since  that  year  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  uii> 
favourable  seasons  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  the  two  Statas 
chiefly  interested  in  pastoral  pursuits,  with  the  result  that  the  number 
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of  sheep  depastured  in  these  States  has  decreased  by  over  30,000,000 
during  the  last  ten  years.  In  Queensland  the  number  fell  from 
15,226,000  in  1899,  to  10,339,000  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  4,887,000  in 
one  year,  and  at  the  present  time  (1902)  the  number  is  still  lower.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  returns  of  the  Stock  Department  place  the 
namber  of  sheep  depastured  in  October,  1902,  at  33,715,819,  which  is 
lower  than  in  any  year  since  1884.  The  other  States  did  not  suffer  to 
the  same  extent  from  adverse  seasons,  although  the  number  of  sheep  in 
both  Victoria  and  South  Australia  has  decreased  considerably  since 
1891.  In  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  there  were  increases  in  the 
nnmbers,  and  in  New  Zealand,  although  the  figures  have  been  practically 
stationary  for  some  years  past,  they  show  an  advance  on  the  number 
in  1891. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  (including  lambs)  slaughtered  in  the 
rarious  States  from  which  the  information  is  available  during  the 
fire  years  ended  1900  is  shown  below.  In  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  no  slaughtering  returns  are  made,  while  the  figures  for  Tasmania 
refer  to  the  numbers  killed  in  Hobart  and  Launceston  only. 


Teu. 

Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queemland. 

Wettera 
Austndi*. 

(Hobart  and 
LaunoMtonX 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

6,196,749 
5,790,103 
5,665,763 
4,795,259 
4,359,513 

2,559,088 
2,434,519 
2,352,694 
2,557,858 
2,371,415 

1,726,125 
1,902,735 
1,262,313 
1,497,546 
860,648 

• 

420,952 
505,091 
433,867 

445,046 

102,266 

107,223 

104,303 

93,913 

91,829 

The  value  of  the  sheep  depastured  in  Australasia,  on  the  basis  of  the 

average  prices  ruling  in  1901,  was  £44,992,000,  thus  distributed  among 

tbe  various  States  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 16,743,000 

Victoria    5,421,000 

QueenaUnd 4,200,000 

Soath  Australia 2,119,000 

Western  Australia 1,271,000 

Tasmania 1,075,000 

Commonwealth  30,829,000 

New  ZeaUmd  14,163,000 

Australasia £44,992,000 


Cattle. 

Except  in  Queensland,  cattle-breeding  in  the  Australasian  States  i» 
«^ndary  to  that  of  sheep.  Indeed,  in  New  South  Wales  in  1901  the 
number  of  the  herds  was  even  less  than  in  1861,  the  decrease  amounting 
to  224,469.     The  lowest  point  was  reached  by  that  State  in  1885,  when 
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ike  herds  only  nambered  1,317,315,  the  malt  partly  of  oonibmoas  bad 
fleaiions,  but  principaHy  of  the  more  profitable  charaeter  of  sheep-fanning, 
which  had  induced  graziers  on  many  runs  to  snbstitnte  sheep  for  cattle. 
From  that  period  up  till  1894,  when  the  herds  numbered  2,465,41 1,  there 
was  a  gradual  improrement,  whidi  seined  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  pastoralists  in  some  parts  of  the  State  to  devote  more  attention 
to  cattle-breeding.  The  serious  drou^ts  which  have  been  experienced, 
however,  have  militated  afzainst  the  expsnsion  of  the  cattie  industry, 
and  the  numbers  again  fell  away  until  the  jeaar  1699,  bat  incresaed 
•slightly  during  the  ksi  two  years.  The  progress  of  Victoria  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle  was  steady  until  1894,  tot  nnce  that  year  the 
numbers  have  decreased  In  Queeu«dand  the  number  readied  7,012,997 
in  1894,  but  owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  drought  and  tick 
iever,  the  herds  have  since  diminished  greatly,  and  in  1901  there 
were  but  3,772,707.  New  Zealand,  after  having  neglected  the  cattle 
industry  for  a  long  time,  has  during  recent  years  largely  increased  its 
herds,  the  increase  being  the  result  of  the  special  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  dairy  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  in  each  State  at  ten- 
year  intervals  since  1861  : — 


• 

fitato. 

Number  of  Gatlle. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1881. 

1901. 

New^cnth  Wala« 

Victoria    

Qneensland  

2,271,923 
628,092 
otiO.  1 96 

2,014,888    2,597,348 

799,609     1,286,677 

1.16*<.23n     .^618.513 

2,046,347 

1,812,1<M 

6,102,750 

676,033 

133,690 

167,666 

2.047,454 
1,602,384 
3,772,707 

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  

Tasmania 

266,434        143,463 
a3,795  ;       49,593 
87,114        101,640 

314,918 

63,009 

130,526 

479,863 
394,5») 
168.661 

1 

Commonwealth   ... 

3,846,654 

4,277,228 

8,010,991 

11,029,499 

8,465,649 

New  Zealand    

193,285       436,592 

698,637 

831,831 

L36K784 

Australasia  

4,039,839 

4,713,820 

8,709,628 

11,861,3S0 

9,827,433 

The  statement  below  shows  the  proportion  of  cattle  in  each  State  to 
the  total  herds  in  Australasia,  at  the  end  of  1901  : — 

state.  per  cent. 

New  South  Wales 20*83 

Victoria  16'3l 

Queensland 38*39 

South  Australia 4-88 

VVeatem  Auatialia 4*01 

Tasmania 1*72 

New  Zealand 13*86 
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In  spite  of  the  yssb  losses  in  recent  yeann  Queensland  has  still  the 
largest  number  of  cttttle,  but  the  extent  of  its  losses  will  be  reaiised 
when  it  is  remembered  that  out  of  a  total  of  11,049,065  in  1899,  nearly 
46  per  cent,  were  in  Queensland,  while  in  1901,  out  of  a  total  of  9,827,433^ 
only  38  per  cent,  were  in  that  State. 

A  clearer  idea  of  the  changes  which  late  years,  have  brought  about  in 
the  cattle  industry  is  afforded  by  the  next  table,  showing  the  number  in. 
the  various  States  at  the  close  of  each  year  since  1885.  As  will  be  seen, 
returns  were  not  collected  in  three  of  the  States — Victoria^  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand — ^for  several  of  the  years  under  review : — 


Year. 

New  South 
Walea 

Victoria. 

Queenalond. 

South 
AuHtnaift. 

Western 
AQSUnUia. 

New 

Zealand. 

18S5 

1,31731£ 

1,200,790 

4,162.653 

• 

70,408 

138,642 

853,358 

1886 

1,S87,8A4 

1,808,265 

4,071,568 

• 

88,264 

148,665 

• 

1887 

1,675,487 

1,883,873 

4,478.716 

• 

08,544 

147,002 

• 

1888 

1,622,907 

1,370,660 

4,664,082 

• 

05,822 

142,010 

853,35& 

1880 

1,741,892 

1,891,209 

4,872,416 

581,200 

110,571 

150,004 

805,461 

1890 

2,001,220 

1,782,881 

5,558,264 

574,032 

180,070 

162,440 

831,881 

1891 

2,128.888 

1,^2,104 

6,102,750 

676,083 

183,000 

167.788 

m 

IWS 

2,221,400 

1,824,704 

6,601,416 

681,622 

102,886 

170,086 

851,801 

18B8 

2,280i8fi2 

1,817,891 

6,600,200 

675,284 

178,747 

160,141 

8S5,80» 

18M 

2,4e6,4U 

1,688,000 

7,012,007 

• 

187,214 

177,088 

064,094- 

UBS 

2450,007 

*• 

6^822,401 

• 

800^001 

162,801 

1,047,001 

18B6 

2,2S8jl0i 

•  • 

6,507,877 

638,501 

100,708 

157,786 

1488,572 

1807 

2,085,006 

6,088,018 

640,140 

244,071 

167,486 

1,200,166 

1888 

2,080,510 

5,571,202 

613.804 

200,047 

140,764 

1,808,024- 

1890 

1,007,061 

5,053,886 

528,624 

207,081 

160,204 

1,210,480 

1900 

1,068,110 

4,078,101 

472,428 

388,666 

165,516 

1,2S6|680 

1901 

2,017,454'' 

1,008,884 

8,772,707 

470,863 

804,580 

168,661 

1,861,784 

*  Ketunis  not  collected. 


The  number  of  cattle  (including  calves)  slaughtered  during  each  of 
the  five  years  ended  1900  is  shown  in  the  followii^  table  for  all  the- 
States  except  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,,  which  do  not  furnish 
i^tunis.  The  Tasmanian  figures  represent  the  numbers  killed  in  Hobart 
and  liaunceston  only  : — 


Tear. 

N«w  South 
IVWes. 

Victoria. 

Queaoriaiid. 

Western 
Austnlia. 

Taniiania. 
(Hobart^  and 
Launceston). 

1886 

361,246 
3e5»S98 
36V>42f 
383;9ia 
399,992' 

246,477 
240,968 
244,319 
240,177 
248,797 

474,946 
498,683 
672,736- 
640,898 
603,228 

30,664 
41,666 
33,200 
38,677 
40,960 

9,393 

1897 

10,616 

IIOA 

1899 

1900 

10,029» 

10,279 

9,114 
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The  value  of  the  cattle  in  Australasia,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
prices  ruling  in  1901,  was  £49,934,000,  thus  divided  amongst  the  vanous 
States : — 

£ 

New  South  WaloB    10,421,000 

Victoria  10,262,000 

Queensland 11,726,000 

South  Australia 3,031,000 

Western  Australia 2,762,000 

Tasmania    1,137,000 

Commonwealth 39,339,000 

New  Zeahind 10,595,000 

Australasia £49,934,000 

Horses. 

Australasia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  descriptions 
of  horses,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  industry.  At  an 
early  period  the  stock  of  colonial-bred  horses  was  enriched  by  the 
importation  of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  and 
to  this  cause  the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horses  of  Australia 
was  largely  due.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture  everywhere  obtainable 
also  contributed  to  this  result.  The  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially  when 
in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine  matter,  and  young  stock  thrive  excellently 
upon  it.  This  plenitude  of  natural  provender  permitted  a  large  increase 
in  the  stock  of  the  settlers,  which  would  have  been  of,  great  advantage 
had  it  not  been  that  the  general  cheapness  of  the  animals  led  to  a 
"neglect  of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  gold,  horses  became  very  high  priced.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
this  circumstance  would  have  been  favourable  to  breeding,  and  such  was 
actually  the  case  in  Victoria.  In  New  South  Wales,  however,  it  was  far 
otherwise.  The  best  of  its  stock,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by  Victoria,  with  the  result 
that  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the  horses  of  the  mother 
State  greatly  deteriorated.  One  class  of  stock  only  escaped — the 
thoroughbred  racer,  which  was  probably  improved  both  by  the  impor- 
.tation  of  fresh  stock  from  England,  and  by  the  judicious  selection  of 
mare& 

The  States  are  specially  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  light- 
harness  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  breeds  of 
Australasian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.  The  bush  horse  is  hardy 
and  swift,  and  capable  of  making  very  long  and  rapid  journeys  when  fed 
only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the  country ;  and  in  times  of  drought, 
when  the  grass  and  water  have  become  scanty,  these  animals  often 
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perform  astonishing  feats  of  endurance.  Generallj  speaking,  the  breed  is 
improving,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stud  horses  and  the 
breeding  from  good  mares.  Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
stock,  it  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  racing  purposes 
and  to  the  effects  of  drought. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  in  each  State  at  ten- 
year  internals  since  1861.  In  1901,  New  South  "Wales  possessed  the 
largest  number  of  horses,  closely  followed  by  Queensland  : — 


Stote. 

Number  of  Hones. 

1801. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

233,220 
84,067 
28,983 
62,597 
10,720 
22,118 

304,100 
181,643 
91,910 
78,125 
22,698 
23,054 

398,677 
278,196 
194,217 
159,678 
31,766 
26,607 

459,755 
440,696 
399,364 
202,906 
40,812 
31,262 

486,716 
.392.237 

QueeoBland 

462,119 

South  Australia    

Weitem  Australia    .. 
Tasmania    

178,199 
73,830 
32,399 

C'Ommon  wealth . . . 

431,695 

701,630 

1,088,029 

1,674,796 

1,625,500 

Xe«r2^1and 

28,275 

81,028 

161,736 

211,040 

279,672 

Australasia 

459,970 

782,568 

1,249,765 

1,786,835 

1,906,172 

There  is  at  present  a  considerable  demand  in  India  for  Australian 
horses,  especially  for  those  of  a  superior  class,  and  although  the  specu- 
lation of  shipping  horses  to  that  country  is  attended  with  some  risk, 
•m-ing  to  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  near  future  the  trade  will  assume  considerable  dimensions,  as  Aus- 
tralia is  the  natural  market  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived.  The 
number  and  value  of  the  horses  exported  to  India  during  1901  from  each 
State  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Number. 

Value. 

Jfew  South  Wales  

Victoria    

1,004 

2,355 

2,207 

106 

£ 

17,196 

36,648 

26,879 

1,690 

Queensland 

\^w  7^al*nd 

6,672 

80,313 

The  war  in  South  Africa  created  a  demand  for  Australian  horses  as 
Army  remounts  during  the  last  few  years,  and  during  1901  no  less  than 
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24,995  horses,  valued  at  £320,152,  were  exported  from  AuatcaJaftia  to 
South  AMcan  ports,  the  number  from  eaoh  State  being  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Number. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales 

0»300 

6,857 

11,069 

15 

472 

£ 

81,204 

Victoria    

Qaeensland  

South  Australia  

129,642 

96,841 

355 

Weatern  Australia 

7,080 

Tasmania «. 

280 

5,000 

Commonwealth   

24,993 

320,122 

New  Zealand  ....^ 

2 

30 

Australasia  ».^. ....«•.. 

24^905 

320,152 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  horses  in  each  State 
to  the  total  number  in  Australasda,  at  the  end  of  1901  : — 

State;  Per  cent. 

New  South  Wales  „ 25'66 

Victoria 20-59 

Queenstead 24-26 

South  Australia  935 

Western  Australia 3*87 

Tasmania 1*70 

New  Zealand    „ 14-68 

Australasia  ^ *. 10000 

The  value  of  horses  in  1901,  in  the  various  States,  is  estimated  as 

follows : — 

£ 

N«w  South  Wales 3,901,000 

Victoria    ^ 4,707,000 

Queensland 2,311,000 

South  Australia 1,247,000 

Western  Australia 923,000 

Tasmania 356,000 

Commonwealth  13,445,000 

New  Zeahmd  3,636,000 

Australasia £17,081,000 


Stock-carrying  Capacity  of  Australasia. 

None  of  the  States  is  stooked  to  its  full  capacity ;  indeed,  in  the 
large  territory  of  Western  Australia  and  in  the  Northern  Territory  ot 
South  Australia  the  process  has  only  begun*  A  clear  idea  of  the  con^ 
parative  extent  to  which  each  State  is  stocked  cannot  be  given  unless 
the  different  kinds  of  animals  are  reduoed  to  a  common  value. 
Assuming^  therefore,  that  one  head  of  large  stock  is  equivalent  to  ton 
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sheep,  and  expressing  cattle  and  horses  in  terms  of  sheep,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  acres  to  a  sheep  in  each  State  is  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

QueeoBlaad 

«       Sonth  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  ZeaUmd 

Australasia  


per  shoepi 

3-0 

1-8 

8*2 
49-7 
86*4 

4*4 

1-8 


9*4 


The  most  closely -stocked  of  the  Commonwealth  States  is  Victoria,  with 
1*8  acres  per  sheep,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  limit  to  the  carrying- 
capacity  of  that  State ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  still  a  considerable  tract 
to  be  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  pastoralist  New  Zealand  is  stocked 
to  the  same  extent,  but  neither  that  colony  nor  New  South  Wales,  which 
averages  3  acres  per  sheep,  can  be  said  to  have  reached  its  full  carrying- 
capacity.  If  the  present  average  of  New  South  Wales  be  taken  as 
the  possible  limit  to  which  Australasia  may  be  stocked,  there  is  room 
in  these  States  for  nearly  450  million  sheep  or  45  million  cattle  more 
than  are  now  depastured.  That  Australasia  could  carry  1  sheep  to  3- 
acres,  however,  is  an  improbable  supposition ;  in  almost  every  State  the- 
Ijest  land  is  under  occupation,  and  the  demands  of  the  furmer  must- 
diminish  the  area  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  grazier.  This  wilL 
more  especially  prove  true  of  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  ]*esisting  the  temptation  to  overstock  inferior- 
country,  and  by  increasing  the  natural  carrying-capacity  by  water  con- 
Hervaiion  and  irrigation  and  by  the  artificial  cultivation  of  grasses,  the 
States  in  which  agriculture  has  made  most  progress  will  be  able  to  carry 
stock  in  even  larger  numbers  than  they  have  hitherto  attempted. 
Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated 
that  under  the  present  system  the  States  are  capable  of  maintaining,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  stock  equivalent  to  390,000,000  sheep — that  is,  about 
160,000,000  sheep,  or  their  equivalent  in  cattle,  more  than  are  now- 
depastured. 

The  number  of  stock  in  Australasia,  expressed  in  terms  of  sheep, 
the  number  of  acres  per  sheep,  and  the  number  of  sheep  per  head  of" 
population,  at  various  dates  since  1861,  were  as  given  below  : — 


Year. 


Sheep. 


Cattle, 
Intennaof 
Sheep. 


Hones, 

in  terms  of 

Sheep. 


Total 


Sheep  per 
head  of 


Acres 
per 
Sheep.    {Population. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1881 
1901 


23,741,706  40,398,390 

49,773,584  47,138,200 

78,063,426  87,096,280 

124,547,9371  118,613,300 


4,599,700 
7,825,580 


68,739,796 
104,737,364 


12,497,650  177,657,356 
17,858,.')50  261,019,587 


92,358,824    98,274,330  19,051,720  209,684,874 


28-7 

18-8 

111 

7-6 

9-4 


54-3 
53-2 
62-9 
67-4 
45-8 


'§■■> 


2  8 
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Yalujs  of  Pastoral  Property  and  Pboduciion. 

.  The  total  value  of  pastoral  property  in  Australasia — that  is,  of 
improvements,  plant,  and  stock — was  estimated  in  1899  at  £241,554,000. 
In  this  amount  the  value  of  stock  alone  (excluding  swine)  comes  to 
about  £115,417,000.  No  account  is*  taken  of  the  value  of  land  devoted 
to  pastoral  purposes,  for  though  much  purchased  land  is  used  for 
depasturing  stock,  the  larger  area  comprises  lands  leased  from  the  State, 
so  that  a  statement  which  omitted  to  take  into  account  the  value  of 
the  State  lands  would  be  misleadii^.  The  annual  return  from  pastoral 
pursuits  in  1901  was  £34^112,000,  the  share  of  each  state  in  the  total 
production  being  as  follows  : — 

New  S<rath  Wales   X12,562,000 

Victoria 5,347,000 

Queensland    ^ 5,618,000 

South  Australia 2,086,000 

Western  Australia  024,600 

Taamaaia  603,000 

Commonwealth 27.150,000 

l^ewZeaUnd    6,962,000 

Australasia    £34,112,000 

The  products  of  dairy  cattle  and  swine  are  not  included  in  the  fore- 
going statement,  the  figures  being  given  in  another  place.  It  should  he 
understood  that  the  values  quoted  are  those  at  the  place  of  production. 
The  value  of  the  return  from  each  class  of  stock  may  be  approximately 
jreckoned  as  follows : — 

Sheep '£24,017,000 

Cattle    7,153,000 

Horees 2,942,000 

Total £34,112,000 

Wool. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  production 
from  sheep  is  due  to  wool.  Thus,  out  of  the  £24,017,000  shown  above, 
£18,454,700  is  the  value  of  wool,  viz. :— £18,189,000  for  wool  exported, 
and  £265,700  for  wool  used  locally.  The  value  of  the  wool  exported, 
according  to  the  Customs  returns,  was  £18,608,000 — that  is  to  say, 
£419,000  more  than  the  figures  shown  abova  The  excess  r^resentsi 
the  charges  for  freight,  handling,  &c.,  between  the  sheep-walks  and  the 
port  of  shipment. 

The  price  of  wool,  which  in  1899  was  much  higher  than  for  many 
years  previously,  declined  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  advanced,  and 
as  the  production  for  1901  did  not  show  much  increase,  except  in  New 
Zealand,  the  total  value  compares  unfavourably  with  preceding  years, 
and  fell  short  of  that  of  1899  by  £6,165,000. 
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Nearly  all  the  wool  prodttoed  in  Auatrabisia  is  exported,  the  home 

consumption  beiiig  «maU,  amounting  in  1901  to  only  1*76  lb.  gveasy,  per 

head  of  population ;  while  in  Europe  and  America  the  quantity  of  wool 

available  for  consumption  by  the  industry  amounts  to  about  5  lb.  per 

head.    During  the  last  two  quinquennial  periods  the  consumption  of 

wuol  in  Europe  and  America  has  averaged  as  follows : — 

1891-94    5*12  lb.  per  head  of  popnUtioii 

1895-99    5191b.        „ 

The  quantity,  in  the  grease,  of  wool   produced  by  each  State  at 
«iecemual  periods  since  1861  was  as  follows  : — 


Stele. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1^'ew  South  Walfifl... 

Victoria  

<^aeeiislaDd     

^uth  Auatralia 

Western  Auatmlia.. 

lb. 
19,254,800 
27,168,900 
12,356,100 
13J56,500 
820,500 
5,129,100 

lb. 
74,401,300 
63,641,100 
36,553,200 
28»242,100 
1<88S,000 
6,687,800 

lb. 
161,022,900 
67,794,300 
34,275,300 
46,013,900 
4,654,600 
10,585,100 

lb. 
321,416,000 
69,205,600 
83,118,100 
50,151,500 
9,501,700 
10,102,900 

lb. 
301,942,000 
74,879,300 
70,141,800 
39,951.700 
14,049,000 
8,989,000 

Commonwealth 
Neir  Zealand 

78,485,900 
9,601,700 

211,413,500 
46,192,300 

324,286,100 
69,055,600 

543,495,800 
117,733,500 

509,902,800 
164.011.500 

88,087,600 

257,605,800 

393,341,700 

661,229,300 

673,914,300 

The  great  fall  in  production  is  seen  from  the  above  table,  which 
"shows  that  the  only  States  where  an  increase  has  taken  place  since  1891 
are  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  ahd  New  Zealand,  all  the  others 
skewing  a  large  declina  The  increase  in  New  Zealand  has  taken  place 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  colony  for  the 
supply  of  sheep  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  London  mai:ket  in 
frozen  mutton. 

The  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  has  been  increasing  regularly  in  each  of 
the  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
the  weight  of  clip  per  sheep  at  each  decennial  interval  since  1861.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  Victorian  figures  are  unreliable,  because  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  decline  in  the  weight  of  the 
fleece  in  1891 ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  have  been  steadily 
improving.  The  Western  Australian  and  Tasmanian  results  also  show 
irregularities,  and  are  omitted  from  the  table.  The  values  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  best  represent  the  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  fleeoQ  on  che  mainland,  and  the  New  Zealand  figures  are  also 
beUeved  to  be  correct.  In  South  Australia  the  weight  of  wool  per  sheep 
has  been  consistently  higher  than  in  the  other  States,  but  the  reaulta 
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are  deiived  from  the  official  statistics,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  that  State  has  been  under-estimated. 


state. 


1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

3-28 

4-57 

4-47 

5-74 

4-62 

617 

6-87 

5-68 

3-40 

4-73 

4-50 

473 

4-69 

6*41 

6-93 

6-85 

3-48 

4-76 

6-32 

6-42 

1901. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia. . . 
New  Zealand 


lb. 

7-2 

6  9 

71 

7^ 

81 


The  values  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  each  State  for  the 
same  periods  were  as  follows.  A  careful  examination  of  the  figures 
proves  rather  conclusively  that  less  care  than  might  have  been  expected 
has  been  taken  in  stating  the  values,  except  in  New  South  Wales  and 
New  Zealand,  but  they  are  taken  from  the  official  records,  and  are 
given  for  what  they  are  worth  : — 


state. 

Excess  of  Exports  over  ] 

[mports. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria    

£ 

1,537,536 

2.001,681 

613,074 

572,720 

54,297 
326,413 

5,105,721 
523,728 

£ 
4,705,820 
4,483,461 
1,158,833 
1,11.3,825 
122,637 
298,160 

£ 
7,173,166 
2,562,769 
1,331,869 
1,573,313 
256.690 
498,400 

£                     £ 

10,650,525      8,619,067 

3.792,938      2,510,21S> 

Oueenslaud  

3,453,548      2.130.778 

South  Australia  

Western  Australia .. 
Tasmania 

1,640,079 
329,365 
418,460 

1,021,283 
378,125 
279,022 

Commonwealth   ... 
New  Zealand  

11,882,736 
1,606,144 

13,396,207 
2,914.046 

20,184,915 
4,129,686 

14,938,504 
3,669,642 

5,629,449 

13,488,880 

• 

16,310,253 

24,314,601 

18,608, 14<i 

Western  Australia  was  the  only  State  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
value  during  the  year  over  that  obtained  in  1891. 

According  to  returns  prepared  in  London,  the  number  of  bales  of 
Australasian  wool  imported  into  Europe  and  America  during  the  year 
1901  was  1,745,000,  which  were  valued  at  £10  10s.  per  bale,  giving  a 
total  of  £18,322,500.  The  average  price  per  bale  of  the  wool  sold  in 
Australia  during  the  season  1901-2  was  £9  6s.  4d.  In  comparing  these 
prices,  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  have  freight  and  charges  to 
be  added  to  the  Australian  value,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  difference  in  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  wool  dealt  with  in  the 
Australian  markets  and  in  London,  Large  quantities  of  the  inferior 
portions  of  the  clip  intended  for  sale  in  the  London  market  are  scoured 
prior  to  shipment,  and  the  London  price  is  therefore  raised  to  an  average 
considerably  higher  than  the  Sydney  or  Melbourne  price  with  freight 
and  charges  added.  As  a  set  off  against  this,  however,  it  must  be 
•stated  that  the  London  figures  include  New  Zealand  wool,  which  is  not 
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m  valuable  as  that  grown  in  the  Commonwealth  States.  In  1900, 
1,456,000  bales  were  imported  into  Europe  and  America.  These  were 
valued  at  £13  10s.  per  bale,  making  the  total  value  £19,656,000,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  import  during  1901,  the  total  value 
received  was  nearly  £1,333,500  less  than  in  1900. 

The  price  per  lb.  obtained  for  wool  in  grease  in  London  at  the  end  of 
each  year  from  1890  was  as  follows  : — 


Tear. 

New  South  Walea. 
(Aven^  Merino). 

Victoria. 
(Good  Average 
Merino.)    . 

New  Zealand. 
(Average  Croes-bred.) 

1890  ..; 

d. 

84 

74 
7 
7 
6 

?' 

13 

d. 
10 

9 
8i 

84 

7« 

n 

9 

9 

91 
154 

9 
10 

d. 
10 

1891  

94 
94 

1892 

1893 

84 
94 
84 

8i 
7 

1894  

1895 

1896 

>ww     ............ 

1897   

1898 

1899 

104 

74 
5i 

1900 

7 

1901 

7i 

Taking  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  highest  prices  were  realised  for 
New  South  Wales  and  Victorian  wools  during  1899,  namely,  13d.  per 
lb.  and  15Jd.  per  lb.  respectively.  The  maximum  price  for  New  Zea- 
land wool,  ll|d.  per  lb.,  was  obtained  in  1889.  The  lowest  prices — 
6d.  for  New  South  Wales,  and  7Jd.  for  Victoria, — were  experienced  in 
1^95,  while  owing  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  cross-breds,  New 
Zealand  wool  realised  as  little  as  4f  d.  per  lb.  during  1901.  The  aver- 
age prices  realised  during  the  whole  period  were  9d.  per  lb.  for  New 
South  Wales  average  merino,  lid.  for  good  average  Victorian  merino^ 
and  7id.  for  average  New  Zealand  cross-bred.  From  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  Victorian  wool  averages  about  2d.  per  lb.  higher  than 
New  South  Wales  wool  The  figures  must  be  taken  with  some  qualifi- 
cation. Much  of  the  New  South  Wales  wool,  the  product  of  the  Riverina 
districts,  is  exported  via  Melbourne  and  sold  as  Fort  Phillip  wool,  and 
brings  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  given  in  the  table 
for  the  State  of  which  it  is  the  produce.  The  quantity  of  wool  sold  at 
the  local  sales  in  the  Australasian  States  is  increasing.  Particulars 
of  these  sales  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "  Commerce." 


The  Feozen-Meat  Trade. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  live  stock  of  Australasia,  the 
qnestion  of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  cast  has  become  a  matter  of 
serious  consequence.      In  New   South   Wales   especially,  and  in  th^ 
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Biverina  district  in  particular,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  recount 
to  the  old  method  of  boiling  down,  which  a  fortunate  rise  in  the  price 
of  tallow  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  with  a  margin  .of  profit ;  but  with 
such  prices  as  have  ruled  for  tallow  during  the  past  few  years  it  cannot 
be  said  that  boiling-down  offers  any  inducement  to  the  pastoralist^ 
although  in  1901  the  production  of  tallow  in  the  State  reached  the 
large  quantity  of  124,100  cwt. 

In  New  Zealand  a  much  better  solution  of  the  question  of  disposal  of 
the  surplus  cast  was  found,  and  a  trade  in  frozen  mutton  with  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  established  on  a  thoroughly  payable  basis — 
an  example  whichr  some  of  the  other  States  are  endeavouring  to  follow,, 
although  considerably  handicapped  by  the  want  of  cross-bred  sheep  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  English  consumer  against  merino  mutton. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  shipping  frozen  mutton  to  England  waf> 
made  by  New  Zealand  in  1882,  and  since  then  the  trade  has  attained 
great  proportionv,  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  (colonial  producer  as 
well  as  the  English  consumer.  The  trade  initiated  by  the  New  Zealand 
Land  Comppjiy  has  been  extended  by  the  formation  of  numerous  joint 
stock  companies,  which  now  own  twenty-one  meat-freezing  works  in  the 
two  islands,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  for  freezing  about  4,000,000 
sheep  per  year.  The  sheep  are  generally  killed  in  the  country,  and  trans- 
ported by  rail  to  the  freezing  works.  Several  fleets  of  steamers  are 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  freight  rates  charged  enable  the  companieR 
to  realise  satisfactory  profits.  The  growth  of  the  frozen  and  preserved 
meat  industries  of  New  Zealand  since  1881  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  shipments  are  almost  exclusively  made  to  the  United 
Kingdom  : — 


Year. 

Frozen  or  ( 

Chilled  Meat. 

PTMorredMeat 

BmL 

Matton. 

Lamb. 

Mutton 
and  Lamb. 

Total 
Weight. 

Total 
Value. 

Weight 

Tahie. 

owt. 

oaroasM. 

carMMM. 

cwt 

owt 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1881 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,074,640 

22,881 

1882 

•  •  •  ■ 

15,244 

19,389 

2,913,904 

64.397 

188S 

987 

86^995 

87,932 

118,261 

8.868,480 

72,778- 

1834 

1,644 

252,422 

264,066 

346,081 

8,103,744 

50,224 

188S 

9,170 

286,961 

296,131 

87S,826 

4,047,904 

81,401 

18S6 

9,391 

886,406 

346,796 

426,656 

2,602,464 

47,42$ 

1837 

6,630 

656,823 

110,816 

421,405 

428,035 

464,942 

4,706,016 

79,246 

1888 

44,618 

885,848 

94.681 

607,806 

661,919 

620,110 

4,912,644 

86.128 

1880 

68,298 

990,4^ 

118,794 

588,524 

056,822 

783,374 

6,326.162 

106,772 

1890 

98.284 

1,880,176 

279,741 

798,625 

896,859 

1,084,992 

6,702,762 

136.182 

1801 

103.007 

1.447.583 

338,344 

889,012 

992,010 

1,185,122 

5.447,004 

111,133 

1892 

55,020 

1,316,758 

290,996 

806,304 

861.324 

1,021,838 

8,939,712 

09,420^ 

1898 

11,059 

1,865,247 

475,365 

888,455 

899,614 

1,078,427 

2,656,416 

46.601 

1894 

912 

1,633,213 

459,948 

1,001,342 

1,002,264 

1,162,770 

3,368,736 

57,325 

1895 

12,090 

1,632,590 

735,254 

1,078,640 

1,090,730 

1,214,778 

4.124,400 

66,137 

1896 

25,905 

1,506.969 

799,037 

1.006,202 

1,091,107 

1,289.969 

6,006,848 

75,661 

1897 

50.044 

1,653,170 

1,038,816 

1,291,682 

1,841,626 

1,512,286 

6,046,216 

78,235 

1893 

95,218 

1,719,282 

1,168,883 

1,338,176 

1,433,893 

1,596.643 

6.246,792 

97,19^ 

1890 

172,845 

2,102,683 

1,272,525 

1,657,439 

1,729,784 

1,906,664 

6.S82,27« 

96,9K> 

1900 

812,291 

1,5S5,23S 

1,351,145 

1,354,730 

1,667.021 

1,962,610 

4,973,024 

n,aU 

1901 

221,211 

1,806.671 

1,513,017 

1,409,124 

1,720,386 

2,116,800 

8,048,896 

87,633 
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Amongst  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  the  export  of  meat  ha» 
reached  the  lai^geat  dimensions  in  Queensland,  although  of  oourse.  it 
consists  chiefly  of  bee^  the  trade  in  mutton  bekig  proportionately  very 
small  So  far  as  they  can  be  given,  the  flgures  showing  the  growth  of 
the  Queensland  frosen-meat  trade,  as  well  as  the  exports  of  preserved 
meat^  will  be  found  below  : — 


F^OMoor 

ChiiledMeak 

Preeerved  Meal 

Tc«r. 

_ 

-  • 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

ToUl 
Weifi^ik 

Tbtal  Valuer 

Weiffhfc. 

Value. 

Cffi. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1881 

2,27;6.40|9 
5,689,189 
6,729,721 

39,956 

1882 

119,343 

1888 

1,951 

2,151 

151,001 

1884 

8,082 

11,240 

2,298,696 

67,101 

1885 

3,926 

5,003 

8,306,432 

171,432 

1866 

9,289 

12,103 

130,668 

1,586 

1897 

5.272.170 

99;  653 

1888 

3,964,419 

77,887 

1889 

8,745 

15,542 

24,287 

62,240 

853,621 

16;743 

1890 

30,253 

28J99 

54,062 

75,908 

2,769,881 

44,040 

1891 

52,609 

53,698 

106,307 

161,345 

3.333,317 

59,032 

1892 

123,196 

51,695 

174,791 

276,113 

6,035,035 

.  96,828 

1893 

204,319 

21,898 

226,247 

377,039 

8,001,788 

148,146 

1894 

301,837 

32,187 

dUfiSA 

498,652 

15,544,826 

250,646 

1895 

461,733 

28,221 

489,954 

580,489 

25,941,400 

398^492 

1896 

484,683 

31,874 

466,557 

501,498 

21,583,658 

380^728 

1897 

529,162 

31,162 

560,324 

659,260 

15,699,096 

241,189 

1898 

511,629 

10,935 

522,564 

672,970 

13,188,836 

217,684 

1S99 

651,029 

32,529 

688,558 

838,733 

25,148,815 

388,899 

1900 

689,423 

16,239 

706»662 

976,878 

25,250,226 

427,062 

1901 

675,221 

19,206 

691,429 

1,016,038 

13,310,615 

221,709 

Next  to  New  Zealand,  the  largest  exporter  of  frozen  mutton  is  New 
i^uth  Wales.  During  the  last  few  years  greater  efforts  have  been  made 
ia  this  State  to  expand  the  trade,  and  the  exports  show  a  considerable 
increase,  although  a  temporary  check  was  experienced  in  1897  in 
consequence  of  the  unfavourable  season.  But  New  South  Wales  has 
laboQi-ed  under  the  disadvantage  of  possessing  no  cross-bred  sheep  tor 
<^xport,  and  the  food  qualities  of  the  merino  are  scarcely  appreciated  in 
the  Englnh  market,  where  New  Zealand  mutton  is  favourauiy  known. 
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and  brings  on  an  average  I^.  per  lb.  more  than  Australian.  A  great 
expanse  of  New  South  Wales,  however,  is  suited  to  the  breeding  of  large- 
carcase  sheep,  and  the  pastoralists  have  become  alive  to  the  importance 
of  securing  a  share  of  the  meat  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Attention 
is  being  directed  to  the  introduction  of  British  rams,  and  a  large  increase 
in  the  cross-bred  flocks  has  already  taken  place.  The  following  table 
shows  the  growth  of  the  frozen-meat  trade  of  New  South  Wales ;  the 
exports  of  preserved  meat  consist  almost  wholly  of  tinned  mutton  : — 


1 
Frown  or  Chilled  Meat 

Preeerred  Meat 

Teur. 

DOn* 

Mutton. 

Total 
Weight 

Total 
Value, 

Weight 

Value. 

1881 

qnarten. 

carcases. 

cwt. 
9,980 

£ 
8,554 

lb. 

£ 
•176,721 

1882 

13,782 

22,910 

*143,(i01 

1883 

34,911 

43,100 

•221,912 

1884 

13,309 

12,321 

•161,477 

1885 

•  ■••••••• 

6,271 

6,064 

•166,561 

1886 

4,852 

4,671 
19,310 
44,537 
33,426 
71,534 

•77,7.% 

1887 

21,831 
52,262 
37,868 
72,304 

9.761,154 
4,528,269 
2,877,303 
4,655,523 

150.714 
69,4S] 
52,321 

74,329 

1888 

1889 

1890 

•  •    •  •  ■ 

1891 

105,013 
223,074 
220,584 

101,828 
169,425 
141,640 

6,581,713 

8,620,747 

13,092,942 

87,632 
105,922 
164,592 

1892 

1893 

4,778 

364,958 

1894 

9,538 

533,995 

339,404 

193,760 

16,382,597 

206,054 

1895 

88,719 

1,021,006 

607,818 

380,107 

22,384,285 

302.82S 

1896 

16,286 

1,372,373 

642,188 

343,397 

16,351,936 

218,292 

1897 

28,529  1  1,065,990 

503,925 

275,118 

10,903,611 

147,165 

1898 

39,593  ,  1,095,568 

539,495 

330,325 

13,930,801 

227,288 

1899 

32,855 

956,222 

459,553 

331,904 

11,453,332 

185,804 

1900 

86,948 

951,891 

540,426 

541,395 

11,966,326 

221,604 

1901 

72,662 

963,614 

510,148 

578.923 

12,398,011 

260,45,) 

*  Including  Extract  of  Meat 


The  total  capacity  of  the  boiling-down  works  in  New  South  Wales  is 
stated  at  633,900  head  of  cattle  or  16,965,000  sheep  ;  of  chilling  works, 
488,500  head  of  cattle  or  5,422,800  sheep ;  of  freezing  works,  76,500 
head  of  cattle  or  3,150,000  sheep;  and  of  mea^p^e8erving  works, 
183,000  head  of  cattle  or  5,445,000  sheep. 
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The  only  other  State  in  which  the  meat-export  trade  has  reached 
<iimeii8ions  of  any  importance  is  Victoria,  although  its  exports  fall  far 
below  tiiose  of  the  States  already  dealt  with.  A  statement  of  the 
VietonAn  trade  from  1881  to  1901  will  he  found  below :— 


Frocenoi 

Chilled  Meat 

Preeerved  Meat. 

Year. 

Beer. 

Mutton. 

Total 
Weight. 

Total 
Value. 

Weight 

Value. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

£ 

lb 

£ 

IS81 

••*••'  •** 

4,026,072 
1,274,066 

102,306 
30,705 

18S2 

18,522 

18,969 

1883 

9,944 

12,220 

3,225,657 

76,015 

1884 

41,373 

53,196 

2,667,866 

63,707 

1885 

39,107 

61,617 

1,486,849 

38,244 

1886 

39,384 

70,319 

616,652 

17.868 

1887 

•••■•• 

15,245 

27,270 

629,054 

14,291 

1888 

714  856 

16.115 

1889 

805.580 

16,156 

1890 

893,114 

20,197 

1891 

1.052.887 

19,230 

1892 

1,982,151 

51,624 

1893 

1,307 

1,838 

777,953 

14,.S49 

1894 

53 

27,182 

27,235 

25,370 

2,267,791 

40,082 

1885 

268 

24,563 

24,831 

31,673 

2,917,730 

43,408 

1896 

127 

23,634 

23,761 

25,827 

4,335,511 

71,576 

1897 

62 

21,416 

21,478 

20,248 

5,498,315 

84,914 

1898 

233 

7,556 

7,789 

9,101 

2,852,191 

38.5IG 

1899 

1,458 

74,960 

76,418 

86,087 

4,760,047 

50.174 

1900 

2,814 

79,507 

82,321 

112,040 

4,776,979 

67,265 

1901 

3,931 

85,053 

88,984 

131,529 

3,856,381 

63,284 

There  are  at  present  depastured  in  Australasia  92,358,824  sheep  and 
9,827,433  cattle,  of  which  20,233,099  sheep  and  1,361,784  cattle  arc 
in  New  Zealand.  In  that  colony  the  industry  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising 
W  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  stock 
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available  iot  market  ia  used  up  every  year  either  locally  or  far  export, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  numbers  01  both  kinds  of  stock  are  stationary, 
and  have  been  so  for  some  years  past.  Intthe  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth a  different  state  of  things  prevails.  In  New  South  Wales  there 
is  usually  a  large*  surplus  of  sheep  beyond  the  State's  requirements  ; 
while  the  cast  of  cattle  is  below  tlie  local  demand,  and  is  supplemented 
by  the  importation  of  stock  from  Quemsland)  the  net  import  from  that 
State  for  the  past  three  years  being  281,066  head.  The  other  four 
States  have  each  a  deficiency  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  an  average  year  the  '*  cast "  of  cattle  is  10'25 
per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  that  percentage  ofr  all  the  cattle  depastured 
would  be  of  marketable  age,  could  they  be  made  fit  for  slaughtering. 
Assuming  this  is  as  the  basis  of  calculation  it  is  estimated  that  in.  the 
Commonwealth  there  are  annually  250,000  head  of  cattle  in  excess  of 
those  required  for  food  and  independent  of  those  preserved  or  frozen. 

The  year  1901  was  a  disastrous  one  to  sheep  and  cattle  breeders  in 
the  Commonwealth,  -and  especially  to  those  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  as  the  present  year  has  been  one  of  equal  severity, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  stock  in  all  the  States  excepting  Tasmania 
will  be  still  further  reduced,  and  consequently  there  will  be  very  little 
meat  available  for  export.  This  is  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  export- 
trade  which  has  been  so  patiently  built  up ;  but  as  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  Australian  meat  is  greatly  appreciated  in  England, 
and  can  be  exported  largely  at  remunerative  prices  there  are  strong 
elements  of  hope  for  future  progress  when  better  seasons  are 
experienced. 

During  the  years  1894  and  1895  several  attempts^  more  or  less 
successful,  were  made  to  place  live  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  English 
market.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  such  a  trade 
was  the  wildness  of  the  cattle,  the  mortality  in  some  of  the  shipments 
being  sufficiently  high  to  provoke  strong  criticism  in  England  as  to  the 
cruelty  to  which  the  cattle  were  subjected  by  being  shipped  on  such  a 
long  voyage.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  these  expressions  of 
opinion  were  prompted,  not  altogether  by  the  alleged  sufferings  of  the 
cattle,  but  to  a  large  extent  by  the  interests  of  the  English  producer 
and  the  American  exporter.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  a 
permanent  and  profitable  trade  cannot  be  established  until  the  cattle 
have  been  handled  sufficiently  to  bring  them  into  a  tractable  condition, 
for  the  present  system  of  depasturing  followed  in  Australia  renders  the 
stock  too  wild  to  endure  a  long  stay  on  shipboard.  Probably,  however, 
the  great  strides  made  by  the  Argentine  Republic  in  supplying  the 
English  market  will  make  it  difficult  for  Australian  shippers  to  realise 
a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit,  the  near  proximity  of  that  country  to 
Great  Britain  giving  it  an  immense  advantage  over  these  States  in 
the  matter  of  freights.  In  view  of  the  vast  populadon  of  th«  United 
States,  any  increase  in  the  export  of  live  cattle  from  that  comrtry  cannot 
be  anticipated. 
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Dairy-farming. 

Dairy-farming  has  of  late  years  made  fair  progress  in  Australasia^ 
especially  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and,  more 
recently,  in  Queensland.  The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  at 
convenient  centres  and  the  use  of  the  cream-separator  have  done  much 
to  cause  the  extension  of  the  industry.  The  number  of  dairy  cows 
&t  the  end  of  1901,  and  the  estimated,  quantity  of  milk  produced  in 
each  State  during  that  year,  were  as  follow  : — 


Stote. 


Daily  CowB. 


Xew  South  Wales 

ViotMia   

Qnednsland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia- 
Tasmania  


Commonwealth  .. 


No. 

417,835 

521,612 

136,000 

75,889 

29,500 

40,933 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


1,221,769 
381,492 


1,603,261 


QuAntitj'  of  MUk  pro- 
duced (entimatea). 


gallons. 
I42,45r,000 
217,158,000 

40,800,000 

26|570,000 
8,555,000 

17,289,000 


452,829,000 
154,551,000 


607,380,000 


«  Estimated. 


The  estimated  value  of  the  milk  and  its  products,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  of  the  return  obtained  from  swine,  together  with  the  total  value  of 
(laiiy  produce  for  each  State  in  1900,  will  be  found  below  : — 


state. 


Value  of  Milk, 

Bottor, 

and  Cheese. 


Value  of  Return 
from  Swine. 


Total  Value 

of 

DaAry  and  Swine 

Produce. 


^w  South  Wales 

Victoria    ^ 

Queensland 

i^ath  Aastralia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  ... 

AtistcalasiA  ..  ., 


£ 
2,083,000 
2,846,000 
608,000 
491,000 
172,000 
297,000 


£ 
266,000 
436,000 
152,000 
151,000 
77,000 
88,000 


6,496,000 
2,280,000 


1,170,000 
313,000 


£ 
2.349,000 
3,281,000 
760,000 
642,000 
249,000 
385,000 


7,666,000 
2,593,000 


8,776,000 


1,483,000 


10,259,000 
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The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  in  each  State  during  1901  is 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


state.                                      Butter.. 

Cheese. 

New  South  Wales 

lb. 

38,930,878 

46,857,572 

9,741,882 

4,954,523 

431,670 

723,771 

lb. 
3,838,835 

Victoria    

QueennlAnd ......,., 

3,974,669 
2,436,912 

South  Australia 

1,053,160 

^^estem  AuBtralia 

Tasmania 

268,539 

Commonwealth  

101,640,296 
29,758,310 

11,572,115 

New  Zealand  

15,644,944 

Australasia 

131,398,606 

27,217,tl59 

The  States  having  a  surplus  of  butter  and  cheese  available  for  expor- 
tation during  1901  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


SUte. 

Butter. 

Cheeio. 

New  South  Wales 

!b. 

8,643,071 
28,457,652 

2,044,073 
22,576,288 

lb. 

Victoria    

113,628 

Queensland 

237,498 

New  Zealand  

11,679,024 

Total 

61,723,084 

12,0S0,150 

New  South  Wales  was  formerly  both  an  importer  and  an  exporter 
of  butter,  for  only  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  was 
the  production  larger  than  the  local  requirements,  while  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  butter  had  to  be  imported  to  meet  the  local 
demand.  Now  this  State  has  become  an  exporter  of  butter  to  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a  fair  scale  ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  New  Zealand 
butter  is  still  sent  to  the  New  South  Wales  markets  on  account  ot 
the  more  satisfactory  price  realised  there.  There  is  also  an  importation 
from  South  Australia  and  Victoria  for  the  supply  of  the  districts 
adjacent  to  those  States.  Queensland  has  only  lately  become  an 
exporter  of  butter,  1897  being  the  first  year  when  the  export  exceeded 
the  import.  The  net  export  in  that  year  was  179,490  lb.,  which  in 
1901  had  increased  to  2,044,073  lb. 
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The  States  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were  obliged  to  import  butter 
and  cheese  during  1901  are  shown  below : — 


state. 

Butter. 

C3ieeie. 

New  South  Wales 

lb. 

lb. 
1,771,247 

8oath  AuBtmlia 

251,060 

5,033,269 

720,633 

60,001 

Weetem  Australia 

462,392 
48,597 

Total 

6,004,962 

2,342,237 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  those  States  which 
produce  a  surplus  of  butter  and  cheese  have,  after  providing  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  other  States,  a  balance  available  for  exportation  to> 
outside  countries,  this  balance  in  1901  amounting  to  55,716,122  lb.  of 
butter  and  9,687,913  lb.  of  cheese.  An  export  trade  in  butter  and 
cheese  has  long  been  maintained  by  New  Zealand,  while  in  recent  years 
Victorian,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australian  butters  and,  more 
ivcently  still,  Queensland  butters  have  been  sent  to  the  London 
market,  and  their  very  favourable  reception  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  dairying  industry  in  those  States.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  trade  is  growing  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  thirteen  years  ended  1901 : — 


Exporting  State. 

Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

New  aiealaud. 

1889 

lb. 

284,251 

589,160 

391,180 

1,532,782 

2,846,989 

4,333,927 

1,852,360 

1,741,272 

5,431,109 

5,309,811 

7,006,701 

8,477,617 

5,985,784 

lb. 

505,478 

1,286,58:J 

3,778,775 

6,446,900 

13,141,423 

22,139,521 

21,127.025 

16,452,649 

15,450,857 

13,548,293 

26,045,210 

26,185,679 

17,180,468 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 
2, 363,  OSS 

1890 

10,850 
23,864 

2,976,848 

1891 

3,246.768 

1892 

l",'()64 

4,648,98a 

1893 
1894 

357,087 

1,233,539 

1,017,629 

242,872 

16,240 

389,836 

894,992 

707,448 

162,456 

5,864,656^ 
6,590,640 

1895 
1896 

31,420 

6,181,728 
6,730,304 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

407,199 
628,296 
741,308 
872,244 
208,740 

8,943,088 

9,051,168 

13,608,224^ 

18,577,662 

19,141,136 

From  latest  advices  it  would  appear  that  the  price  obtained  for 
Australian  batter  in  London  was  higher  than  the  rates  ruling  in  the- 
local  market ;  and  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  limit  placed  to  the  capacity 
of  Australasia  to  produce  butter  and  cheese,  it  is  probable  that  these- 
high  prices  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulating  the  dairy  industry 
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thronghont  all  these  States.  In  oanneotion  witiiiihis'Babjeci,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  value  of  the  butter,  oheese,  and  eggs  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1901  was  £19,297,396,  £6,227,135, 
and  £5,495,167  respectively.  The  slipply  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  -and  from  America,  and  of  the  total  amounts 
mentioned,  the  only  imports  from  Australasia  were  butter  to  the  value 
of  £2,046,981,  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  £193,868. 

It  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  remark  that  in  one  or  two  of  the 
States  the  export  of  butter  has  helped  to  maintain  prices  in  the  local 
markets,  and  tended  to  restrict  home  consumption.  If  a  season  of 
great  pros{)erity  visits  Australia  there  will  be  a  very  large  inci'easc  in 
the  local  demand,  with  a  consequent  limitation  in  the  supply  available 
for  export,  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
prospects  of  the  industry  are  encouraging. 

Swine. 

The  breeding  of  swine  is  usually  oaixied  on  in  conjunction  with  dairy 
farming,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  each 
State  at  ten-year  intervals  since  1861 : — 


Number  of  Swine. 


StAte. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

laoi. 

New  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria 

146,091 
43,480 

213,193 
177,447 
32,707 
95,542 
14,265 
52,863 

213,916 

239,926 

56,438 

120,718 

22,530 

49,660 

253,189 

286,780 

122,672 

83,797 

25,930 

73,520 

265,7311 
350,370 

Qneeiiflland 

South  AoBtralia 

Western  Australia. .... 
Tasmania. 

7,466 
69,286 
11,984 
40,841 

121,641 
89,875 
61,025 
58,716 

Commonwealth  .. 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 

319,147 
43,270 

586,017 
151,400 

703,188 
200,083 

845,888 
308,812 

947,357 
224,024 

362,417 

737,477 

903,271 

1,154,700 

1.171,381 

The  production  of  swine  should  be  a  large  factor  in  dairy-farming, 
but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  has  not  been  so  large  as  might 
have  been  expected.  In  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  the 
number  of  swine  is  actually  less  now  than  in  1891,  while  South  Australia 
»how8  very  slight  increase.  Victoria  possesses  the  largest  stock, 
Avith  29*9  percent,  of  the  total  number  in  Australasia  ;  then  come  New 
South  Wales  and  Zealand  with  22*7  per  cent,  and  19 '1  per  cent, 
respectively ;  Queensland  has  10*4  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  South 
Australia,  7*7  per  cent.  ;  Western  Australia,  5*2  per  cent. ;  and  Tas- 
mania, 5*0  per  cent. 
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The  products  of  the  swine — bacon,  ham,  lard,  and  salt  pork — are 
now  exported  by  all  the  Btates  with  the  exception  of  New  South 
Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  relates  to  the  year  1901  : — 


Bute. 


'Baconftndllam. 


SftltUKl 

FrocenPork. 


LanL 


Net  Value 
exported. 


NewSonth  Wales.. 

Victoria 

i^eenalaiid 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Anstzalasia 


£ 

•40,062 

!K),172 

31,051 

7,204 

•104,776 

•1,960 


£ 

•246 

6,020 

3,864 


£ 

•2,280 

4,531 

2,637 


♦2.548 


•1,116 
•904 


^18,371 
17,710 


•661 


6,000 

8,297 


2,869 
1,348 


14,387 


4,212 


£ 

•42,588 

99,723 

37,562 

7.204 

•106,439 

•2,864 


•9,412 
27,350 


17,938 


•  Exoees  of  imports. 


Poultry  and  Minor  Industries. 

An  estimate  is  given  below  of  the  value  of  the  production  of  poultry 
aiMl  eggs,  together  with  that  arising  from  bee-farming,  in  each  State 
(luring  the  year  1901  : — 


state. 


Pooltiy  and  Eggs.    !  Honey  and  Beeswax. 


New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria    ' 

Qoecnaland 

8onth  Anstralia I 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  ' 

New  2Sealand  

AnstraUuua 2,416,000 


£ 

£ 

671,000 

26,000 

603,000 

11,000 

2&3,000 

9,000 

203,000 

5,000 

169,000 

2,000 

88,000 

4,000 

2,017,000 

57,000 

399,000 

16.000 

73,000 


The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  trade  in  eggs  between  South 
Australia  as  supplier  and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Western 
Australia  as  buyers.  The  returns  for  1901  show  that  during  that  year 
^uth  Australia  exported  eggs  to  the  value  of  £72,171  to  these  States, 
m,  £4,156  to  Victoria,  £14,035  to  New  South  Wales,  and  £53,980 
to  Western  Australia.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  with  New  South  Wales 
if)  transacted  with  the  Barrier  district,  which  iscommercially  a  dependency 
of  8oath  Australia. 
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Pastoral  and  Dairy  Productiox. 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  aud  dairy  pi*oduction  including  poultry 
and  bee  farming  during  the  year  1901,  in  each  State  and  in  the  whole  of 
Australasia^  together  with  the  value  per  inhabitant,  were  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


state. 


Total  Value  of     ;  v«loe 


New  South  Wales , 

Victoria    , 

Queensland 

South  Australia , 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania.. 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia 


£ 
15,598,000 
9,242,000 
6,670,000 
2,936,000 
1,344,000 
1,100,000 


£    8.   d. 
11    7    4 

7  13 
13    4 

8  1 
7    3 


7 
6 
9 

4 


36,890,000 
9,970,000 


6    6 

9 

9  14 
12  15 

0 
11 

46,860,000 


10    4    6 


The  following  table  gives  similar  information  for  the  years  1871, 
1881,  and  1891,  and  shows  that  in  point  of  total  value  the  production 
for  1901  did  not  equal  that  of  1891.  The  only  States  which  show 
increases  since  1891  are  Western  Austi-alia  and  New  Zealand  : — 


SUte. 

1871. 

1881. 

1881. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
8,709,000 
7,260,000 
1,959,000 
1,800,000 
274,000 
734,000 

£ 
13,151,000 
7,499,000 
4,186.000 
3,178,000 
431,000 
1,093,000 

£ 
17,460,000 

Victoria   

9,321,000 

Queensland 

7,561.400 

South  Australia 

3,148,525 

Western  Australia 

647,350 

Tasmania 

1,117.550 

Commonwealth 

20,736,000 
3,210,000 

29,538,000 
7,096,000 

39,255,825 

New  Zealand  

9,153,225 

/Total 

23,946,000      36,634,000 

48,409,050 

Australasia-! 

VPer  head. 

£    s.   d. 
12    7    7 

£    s.   d. 
13    3  11 

£    8.   d. 
12  12    0 

Comparing  the  tMo  preceding  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the 
total  production  has  been  nealy  doubled  since  1871  the  value  per  head 
has  decrea.sed  considerably.     In  1901  the  value  of  pastoral  and  dairy 
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production  was  £1,549,000  less  than  in  1891  ;  but  to  a  great  extent 
this  was  due  to  diminished  production  caused  by  a  succession  of  dry 
seasons — the  cast  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  being  much  reduced  as 
compared  with  1891.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  butter  was 
larger,  and  also  the  export  of  meat,  as  will  be  seen  below : — 


Prodnoe. 

189L 

1901. 

Wool,  as  in  crrease 

Lb.  661,229,000 
No.     17.000,000 
Ka.      1,216,000 
Lb.    70,628,000 
Cwt.    1,454,000 

673,914,000 

Cast  of  sheep  

10,345,000 

Gistofoattle  

1,014,000 

Butter  prodnoed 

Heat  export 

131,398,606 
3,322,939 

The  movement  in  prices  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabulation, 
vfaich  is  based  chiefly  on  an  analjrfids  of  the  New  South  Wales  trade. 
The  prices  of  1901  are  represented  by  1,000  : — 


1 

1 

Moe  Levels  of'- 

■ 

YfiAT 

1 
1 

f^ool. 

Butter. 

OntUe. 

TtJlov. 

Hides. 

1801 

909 

977 

641 

856 

707 

1892 

951 

Ofti. 

631 

874 

604 

1803 

852 

911 

520 

968 

535 

1804 

788 

754 

399 

899 

494 

1805 

877 

655 

393 

832 

642 

1896 

938 

921 

654 

749 

539^ 

1897 

904 

913 

513 

706 

709 

180S 

961 

070 

676 

801 

754 

1809 

1,357 

1,006 

629 

956 

855 

1900 

1,102 

967 

779 

\>040 

904 

1901 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

The  price  of  wool  which  advanced  suddenly  in  1899,  declined  again 
during  the  last  two  years,  while  tallow  also  declined  in  price  during 
1901.  The  other  products  quoted  above  show  increases  in  value;  but  in 
considering  the  high  prices  of  cattle  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  large  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  stock, 
and  the  increased  prices  do  not  by  any  means  compensate  for  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  drought. 
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The  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Australasia  has  been 
very  irregular,  even  in  the  most  advanced  states ;  and  although  the 
tabular  statement  given  below  shows  an  increase  of  87,772  hands  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  26,623  in  New  Zealand  since  1885,  about  one-tenth 
of  the  former  number  has  been  added  by  a  change  in  the  tabulation  of 
the  statistics  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Tlie  population  of  tin* 
continent  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  industries  on  an  extensive  scale. 
and  even  this  field  w^as  still  further  limited  by  intercolonial  tai'iffs. 
Now  that  these  barriers  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  Australian 
field  secured  to  a  certain  extent  against  outside  competition,  more 
rapid  progress  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
facturing industry. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  manufactories  of  Australasia  may  be  classi- 
fied as  domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  industries  naturally  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  population,  or  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment of  perishable  products ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  a  fair  numbei* 
of  firmly  established  industries  of  a  more  complex  character.  A  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  establishments,  and  of  the  hands  employed,  in 
Australasia  is  given  below  for  the  years  1885,  1890,  1895,  and  1901. 
The  figures  for  the  year  last-mentioned  were  obtained  from  censti** 
returns  in  the  cases  of  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand,  while  for 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  they  represent  the  xisual 
annual  returns.  As  the  returns  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  for 
the  year  1901  are  not  yet  available,  the  information  for  those  states 
refers  to  the  year  1900  : — 


Year. 

Establishments. 

Hands  employed. 

Ck>minonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Coromonweolth. 

New  Zealand. 

1885     

1891)     

No. 
8,632 
8,903 
8,247 
10,559 

No. 

1,946 

2,254 

2,459 

3,66S 

No. 
105,265 
133,147 
133,631 
193,037 

No. 
22,095 
25,633 

1895     

27,389 

1901     

48,718 
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Makufactories  of  Victoria. 

Victoria  was  the  state  which  first  displayed  activity  in  the  manu 
facturing  industries.  In  1885  tliere  were  employed  in  factories,  properly 
so  called,  49,297  hands,  and  in  1889  there  were  57,432  hands ;  but 
ihe  number  fell  away  to  41,729  in  1893.  Since  that  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  24,800  hands.  Of  the  66,529  workers 
employed  in  1901,  3,827  may  be  said  to  have  found  occupation  in 
connection  with  domestic  industries  for  the  treatment  of  perishable 
produce  for  immediate  use ;  25,567  in  other  industries  dependent 
upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  37,135  in  industries 
the  production  from  which  comes  into  competition  with  imported 
"oods : — 


Year. 

Establiflh- 
ments. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totol  Hands 
employed. 

1885 

2,813 

41,542 

7,755 

49,297 

1886 

2,770 

39,453 

6,.320 

45,773 

1887 

2,854 

42,019 

7,065 

49,084 

1888 

2,975 

47,335 

7,153 

54,488 

1889 

3,137 

49,105 

8,327 

57,432 

1890 

3,104 

47,596 

8,773 

56,369 

1891 

3,123 

43,627 

10,786 

54,413 

1892 

2,934 

35,726 

9,689 

45,415 

1893 

2,659 

32,209 

9,520 

41,729 

1894 

2,614 

32,638 

10,681 

43,319 

1895 

2,724 

35,406 

12,240 

47,646 

1896 

2,809 

37,728 

12,669 

50,397 

1897 

2,769 

38.620 

14,030 

52,650 

1898 

2,869 

40,631 

14,147 

54,778 

1899 

3,027 

44,041 

16,029 

60,070 

1900 

3,097 

45,794 

18,413 

64,207 

1901 

3,249 

47,059 

19,470 

66,529 

Comparing  the  number  of  women  employed  in  the  factories  of  the 
various  Stat^  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  is  largest  in  Victoria  ; 
thus,  out  of  54,413  hands  in  1891,  there  were  10,786,  or  1982  per 
cent.,  females;  while  in  1901,  of  66,529  hands,  19,470,  or  2927  per 
tent,  were  females. 
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The  number  of  factories  and  industrial  establishments  of  various  sizes, 
with  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  class,  during  1901,  was  a» 
follows  : — 


Number  of  Hands  employed 
by  each  ISstablishnjent 

Number  of 
EeteUlBbmenta. 

Total  number 
of  Hands. 

Under4handR    

4  hands    

492 
887 
1,106 
589 
403 
156 
106 

1,606 
1,348 

5  to    10  hands     

6,191 

11  to   20     

8,661 

21  to    50      „ 

51  to  100      „        

101  hands  and  upwanls 

12,521 
10,901 
23,301 

Total 

3,249 

66,529 

Interesting!^  statistics  were  obtained  in  1891,  and  again  in  1901,  of  the 
value  of  materials  used,  and  of  the  output  by  the  manufactories  of 
Victoria.     The  following  are  the  official  figures  for  the  two  periods : — 

1800-1. 

£ 

Value  of  output  22,227,909 

Value  of  materials  used  or  operated  on  ...       1 1,902,068 

Value  added  in  process  of  treatment  or  of 

manufacture £10,325,820 

1900. 

£ 

Value  of  output  16,948,951 

Value  of  materials  used  or  operated  on  ...      10,104,131 

Value  added  in  process  of  treatment  or  of 

manufacture £6,844,820 

This  shows  that  there  has  been  an  apparent  decline  in  the  value  of 
production  of  not  less  than  £3,481,000.  There  are,  however,  omiasians 
to  be  allowed  for.  Taking  these  into  consideration,  there  is  still  a  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  1891  to  the  extent  of  about  £3,000,000.  In  the  ten 
years  the  number  of  persons  employed  showed  an  increase  of  7,838— 
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that  is,  an  increase  of  9,640  in  the  female  workers  and  a  decrease  of 
1,802  in  the  males.  The  horse-power  employed  in  the  factories  of  the 
State  increased  from  29,174  to  33,410  during  the  same  period.  These 
increaaeB,  taken  in  oonj  unction  with  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
anj  great  decline  in  the  value  of  materials  used  or  operated  on,  would 
^eem  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  considerable  caution  in  dealing  with 
the  Victorian  official  figures.  In  regard  to  1891,  it  is  impossible  to 
review  the  figures  except  in  regard  to  a  few  omissions  from  the  value  of 
materials  operated  on.  Amongst  these  the  more  important  are  the 
omission  of  the  value  of  materials  used  in  sawmills,  and  of  the  clay 
and  other  materials  used  up  by  potteiies  and  brickyards.  These 
omissions  can  be  supplied  with  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth. 
Another  important  omission  is  that  of  the  value  of  fuel.  Fuel  is  of 
course  an  important  item  in  the  value  of  materials  consumed  in  pro- 
faction,  and  in  the  following  figures  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  fuel 
used  has  been  made.  The  figures  for  1900  also  require  attention. 
On  analysing  them,  and  comparing  the  results  with  the  extremely 
<x)mprebensive  statistics  of  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  it  was 
found  that  the  output  of  certain  large  classes  of  industries  was  greatly 
understated ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  the  value  of  the  output  has  been 
set  down  at  less  than  the  value  of  materials,  wages,  and  fuel,  and  in 
others  the  margin  between  the  value  of  materials,  labour,  <Lc.,  and  of 
output,  ia  not  sufficient  to  meet  known  charges — such  as  rent  or  interest, 
value  of  workshops  and  machinery — without  taking  into  account  the 
probable  earnings  of  fixed  capital  and  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers. 
It  has  been  considered  necessary  to  raise  the  gross  output  shown  in  the 
official  figures  from  £16,948,951  to  £18,512,680,  and  the  net  output— 
that  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  gross  output  over  the  value  of  materials, 
fuel,  and  labour—from  £6,844,820  to  £7,472,389,  or  by  £627,569. 
The  figures  for  the  two  years  will  then  be  as  follows  : — 


1880-1. 

1900. 

Number  of  establishments   

No. 
3,104 
29,174 

No. 
3,097 

Horse-power   

33,410 

Persons  employed— Males    

Females   

47,596 

8,773 

45,794 
18,413 

ToUl  

56,369 

64,207 

• 

Valae  of  materials  treated,  including  fuel    ... 
Anomit  of  wages  paid  

£ 

13,077,089 

• 

22,5227,909 
9,150,820 

£ 
11,040,291 
4,589,412 

Total  value  of  oiitDut    

18,512,680 

Value  added  to  materials  during  process  of 
manufacture  

7,472,389 

*  Mot  aaoertained. 
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Manufactories  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  New  South  Wales  do  not  cover  so 
wide  a  ^  field  as  those  of  Victoria,  but  they  afford  employment  for 
almost  as  many  persons.  For  the  year  1901  the  two  states  compare  as 
follows  : — 


state. 

Establbh- 
uients. 

Hands  employed. 

Total. 

Holes. 

Females. 

Victoria 

3»249 
3»368 

47,069 
54,461 

19,470 
11,674 

66,529 

New  South  Wales    .. 

66,135 

In  Victoria,  therefore,  there  were  employed  7,796  females  more  than 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  7,402  fewer  males.  In  order  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
last  eleven  years,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  figures  for  the  five  years 
1891-95,  since  in  1896  a  change  was  made  in  the  scope  of  the  returns 
by  the  inclusion  of  dressmakers  and  milliners  wlio  were  not  previously 
counted  as  factory  hands.  Certain  other  small  changes  were  made,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  uniformity  with  Victoria.  Making  the 
necessary  adjustments,  the  figures  since  1891  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Establish- 
ments. 

1 

Males. 

1 

1 

Females. 

ToUd  Hands 
employed. 

1891 

3,056 

43,203 

7,676 

50,879 

1892 

2,6A7 

42,909 

5,007 

47,916 

1893 

2,428 

37,832 

4.225 

42,057 

1894 

3,070 

41,070 

5,432 

46,502 

1895 

2,723 

41,546 

6,484 

48,030 

1896 

2,928 

42,908 

6,932 

49,840 

1897 

2,826 

44,333 

7,106 

51,439 

1898 

2,839 

44,673 

7,845 

52,518 

1899 

2.912 

47,063 

8,583 

55,646 

1900 

3,077 

50,516 

10,263 

60,779 

1901 

3,368 

54,461 

11,674 

66,135 

Up  to  the  year  1891  there  had  been  a  fairly  regular  increase  in  the 
employment  afforded  by  the  factories  of  the  state ;  in  the  following 
year,  owing  to  causes  already  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and,  from 
50,879  in  1891,  the  number  had  fallen  to  42,057  in  1893— the  year  of 
the  bank  failures.     In  the  following  years  there  was  a  rapid  recovery. 
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so  that  the  employment  in  1897  was  greater  than  in  1891,  and  the  year 
1901  showed  an  improvement  of  15,256  during  the  eleven  years  since 
1891,  and  an  increase  of  24,078  over  the  figures  of  1893.  The  value  of 
the  output  of  the  factories  of  the  state  is  obtained  with  considerable 
elaboration  every  ten  years,  but  approximate  figures  are  also  obtained 
*»7ery  year.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  returns  for  1891  and 
1901  under  some  of  the  principal  headings  ;  the  figures  for  1891  have 
been  slightly  altered  from  those  previously  published,  so  as  to  place 
them  on  the  same  basis  as  the  returns  for  1901  : — 


No.  of  Establishments  

Horse-power  used 

Persons  employed — Males    » 

Females 

Total  

Value  of  materials  treated  

Value  of  fuel  used 

Amount  of  wages  paid 

Total  value  of  output    

Value  added  to  materials  during  process  of 
manufacture 


1801. 


1901. 


No. 
3,056 
28,061 


No. 
3,373 
40,823 


42,728 
5,230 


54,461 
11,674 


47,958 


66,135 


£ 

8,172,383 

431,543 

4,272,704 

16,807,132 


£ 

13,815,100 

496,615 

4,943,079 

24,393,471 


8,203,206    10,081,756 


These  figares  present  some  very  interesting  features.  The  increase 
in  the  value  of  material  used  was  equal  to  69-05  per  cent.,  in  the  value 
of  fuel  15*08  per  cent.,  of  wages  15*69  per  cent.,  and  in  the  value  added 
to  materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  treatment  22*90  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  added  value,  compared  with  the  increase  in  the 
wages  paid,  indicates  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  production — the  more  extensive  use  of  machinery  and  the 
•employment  of  machinery  of  a  better  class. 

Of  the  66,135  workers  employed  in  1901,  31,109  found  employment 
in  connection  with  industries  the  products  from  which  come  into 
competition  with  imported  goods,  3,979  were  engaged  in  domestic 
industries  for  the  treatment  of  perishable  produce  required  for 
immediate  use,  and  31,047  in  other  industries  called  into  existence 
hv  the  natural  resources  of  the  state 
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The  number  of  faotories  and  industrial  establishments  ot  various  sizes, 
with  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  class  during  1901,  was  as 
follows : — 


Number  of  Hands  employed 
by  each  BstahHuhment. 

Number  of 
EatftblistameDti. 

Total  number 
of  BMds. 

Under  4  hands    

519 
361 

],2se 

4  hands 

U444 

5  to    10  hands    '. 

1,197 

8,369 

11  to    20      , 

628 
421 
137 
105 

9,155 

21  to    60      .,        

13,176 

51  to  100      , 

9,529 

101  hands  and  upwards    

23,180 

Total 

3,368 

66,135 

1 

Manufactories  of  Queensland. 

In  Queensland  -systematic  statistics  relating  to  manufactories  have 
been  taken  only  since  1892.  Until  the  year  1900,  no  details  were 
available  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  males  and  females,  and 
the  numbers  for  previous  years  have  therefore  been  estimated.  The 
figures  for  the  last  ten  years  are  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Eatablishmento. 

Ponons  employed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1892   

1,329           '     11,529 

1,840          13,369 

1893   

1894   

1,391            >     12,434 
1,323                 13.124 

2,(100          14,434 
2,100          15.224 

1891:   

1896   

1897   

1898   

1,397 
l,a32 
1,682 
1,864 
2,172 
2,019 
2,062 

16,128 
17,013 
19,100 
20,830 
S3, 440 
23,138 
23,431 

2,600 
2,720 
3,060 
3,340 
3,780 
3,766 
3,692 

18,7«f 
19,733 
22,160 
24.170 

1899  

1900  

27,200 
26,904 

1901    

27.123 

The  value  of  materials  used  in  Queensland  industries  is  £4,718,998, 
the  wages  paid  J&2, 283,400,  and  the  value  of  production  £8,704,195  : 
the  value  added  to  materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  therefore 
£3,985,197.  When  the  smallness  of  the  population  of  Queenslaiid  and 
the  extent  of  the  importation  of  manufuctured  goods  are  considered, 
the  value  of  the  output  of  the  factories  must  appear  very  large,  the 
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vmnwl  wages  bill  being^  ooariy  half,  and  the  value  added  in  the 
proee—OD  of  tuamilactiire  more  tfaaa  half,  that  set  down  for  Victoria. 
Queensland  has  the  advantage  of  the  important  sugar^refining  and  meat^ 
preserving  industries,  the  combined  output  of  which  amounts  to  slightly 
over  £3,400,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  all  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State.  The  figures  relating  to  these  two 
industries  are  worthy  of  attentioo,  and  are  dealt  with  at  some  length  in 
another  plane. 


Manufactories  of  South  Australia. 

In  South  Australia  returns  were  obtained  from  manufactories  m  1892, 
but  in  the  following  three  years  no  information  was  obtained ;  since 
1895,  however,  the  returns  have  been  collected  annually.  The  following 
are  the  available  figures  : — 


Yew. 

EstabUfthments. 

MiJee. 

Females. 

Total  Handa 
employed. 

1892 

815 

9,642 

1,847 

11,480 

1896 

787 

10,974 

1,811 

12,786 

1897 

768 

10,930 

2,027 

12,957 

1898 

786 

12,296 

2,085 

14,381 

1899 

841 

12.941 

2,214 

15,155 

1900 

1»036 

14^800 

2,859 

17,659 

Manufactories  of  Western  Australia. 

In  Western  Australia,  the  manufacturing  industry  has  advanced  very 
rapidly  in  importance,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  now  exceeds 
eleven  thousand.     The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year. 

ERtabUahmenta. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  Hands 
employed. 

1897 

413 

8,683 

408 

9,091 

1898 

485 

8,521 

613 

9,134 

loVv 

476 

8,641 

766 

9,407 

1900 

507 

9,440 

880 

10.320 

1901 

537 

10,238 

1,062 

11,300 

Manufactories  of  Tasmania. 

Tftsmania  has-  several  long-established  industries,  but  the  employment 
aflforded  has  been  very  limited.  The  opening  up  of  the  mines  in  the  west 
coast  of  the  island^  however,  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  local 
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however,  one  that  admits  of  much  discussion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  figures,  and  further  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  details  afforded  bj  the  Statistical  Registers  of  the 
various  states. 

Classes  op  Industby. 

The  information  in  regard  to  industrial  establishments  is  not  given 
by  the  various  statistical  departments  in  precisely  the  same  form,  and 
any  summary  of  the  various  industries  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  or 
less  approximate.  The  appended  classification  follows  the  lines  adopted 
in  most  of  the  states  : — 


Clan  of  Industry. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Males.      Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Treating  raw  raateriid,  the  pro- 
duot  of  putoral  punuita 

Connected  with  food  and  drink, 
or  the  preparation  thereof   . . 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

Building  materials 

Metal  works,  machiner3%  Ac   

Shipbuilding,  rq»irlng,  &c    — 

Furniture,  bedding,  Ac 

BoolcB,  paper,  printing,  &c 

Yehides,  saddlery,  and  harness  . . 

Litrht,  fuel,  and  heat 

6,257 

20,432 

15,582 

28,534 

37,]S8 

2,268 

4,426 

18,568 

7,855 

2,838 

11,015 

17 

8,704 

29,049 

7T 

69 

99 

420 

2,924 

117 

71 

2,537 

2,098 

6,641 
5,654 
8,096 
6,402 

398 
1,882 
2,960 
2,197 

657 
1,617 

6 

668 

8,528 

9 

18 

81 

78 

068 
40 

150 

414 

8,860 

36,073 

21,286 

31,682 

43,590 

2,661 

5,803 

16,518 

10.052 

3,496 

12,682 

23 

4,357 

87,572 

t» 

St 

l») 

488 

3,586 

157 

221 

Miscellaneous     

2,951 

Total    

158,963 

89,061 

38,094 

10,624 

I1»,047 

49,708 

« 

Distributing  the  total  just  set  down  for  the  Commonwealth  amongst 
the  various  states  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table  are  obtained. 
The  information  in  regard  to  Tasmania  is  incomplete  and'  it  has  been 
necessary  to  estimate  the  figures  regarding  two  classes  of  industries, 
viz.,  those  relating  to  furniture,  <S:c.,  and  vehicles,  saddlery  and  harness. 
No  information  is  available  regarding  ship-building,  <S:c.  ;  but  as  this 
industry  has  not  attained  any  importance  in  Tasmania  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  employment  afforded  therein.  The  Ta^- 
manian  returns  appear  to  be  confined  to  certain  leading  employments. 
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and  if  the  minar  indnsiries  had  been  included  it  is  profaaUe  that  the 
£^ro88  namber  of  hands  employ^  would  have  shown  a  total  of  6,000. 


CUms  of  Indoetiy. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Victoria. 

Qoeens- 
laod. 

South 
Anstaalia. 

Western 
AnstnUa. 

Tasmania. 

Treating  mw  nuiterial,  the  pro- 
duet  of  peetond  punaita 

Connected  with  food  and  diink, 
or  the  ptepaimtion  thereof   .... 

Clothing  aad  feztile  ftebrioB 

Baildln?  materials 

8,848 

10,842 

14,128 

7,289 

1,680 
2,140 
6,578 
2,641 
1,291 
4,466 

1.928 

10,441 

20,707 

6,926 

9,666 

170 

1,658 

6,906 

2.686 

977 

6,481 

766 

8,020 

4,888 

8,461 

4,787 

886 

697 

2,191 

1,272 

816 

1,006 

684 

2,860 

8,418 

1,640 

6,1S0 

87 

71 

1,828 

700 

182 

1,205 

66 

1,066 

1,460 

4.146 

2,428 

44 

280 

896 

478 

168 

889 

14S 

90» 

641 

1,20(^ 

lletal  works,  marJiJnery,  ko 

ShipbqDding,  waptMog,  Me.    

PonitaTe.  heddka.  4c 

368 

•  •  •  • 

160 

BookB,  paper,  printing,  te 

Vehicles,  saddleiy,  and  harness  . . 
Lwht.  fuel,  aad  heat 

6» 
80O 

40 

^litenllamHms          

67 

Total  

66,186 

66.629 

27,128 

17,660 

11,800 

4,891 

Industuies  treating  Raw  Materials  the  Product  of 

Pastchial  Pursuits 

A  consideration  of  the  details  relating  to  the  various  olasses  of 
industry  fliaolnnrin  somo  very  interesting  featurea  The  hands  employed 
in  the  indastnes  treating  raw  material,  the  product  of  pastosal  pursuits^ 
arranged  according  to  the  principal  groups,  were  as  follow  : — 


Class  of  Industiy. 


Commonwealth. 


Hales.      Females. 


New  Zealand. 


Hales. 


Females. 


Australasia. 


Females. 


BoQing-down  9t  Tallow  Refineries 

Bone  vols,  Manures,  kc 

Clue,  Oil,  and  Oreaee 

Turneries  and  Felhnongeries  . 
Vool-soonring 

Total    


270 

•  •  •  • 

84 

•  #  •  • 

864 

241 

1 

47 

•  •  •*• 

288 

251 

1 

5 

•  •  *  • 

266 

6,495 
J 

U 

1,957 

6 

7,462 

6,267 

17 

2,098 

6 

8,860 

•  •  •  • 


1 

1 

21 


28 


670 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  figures  for  all  the  states  are  compiled 
upon  the  same  basis.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  wool-scouring 
works  on  sheep  stations  are  not  included,  as  the  hands  are  employed  in 
'  such  works  only  during  the  shearing  season,  and  frequently  for  not 
more  than  a  few  weeks.  In  Queensland  there  are  no  establishments 
classed  as  tallow-refineries,  tallow  being  incidentally  extracted  in  the 
process  of  meat-preserving,  and  the  persons  engaged  therein  are  included 
in  the  latter  industry. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  treating  raw  material,  the  product 
of  the  pastoral  industries,  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and,  owing 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  live  stock  depastured,  is  much  Itss 
than  in  former  years.  The  following  is  a  distribution  of  the  total 
persons  employed  in  the  various  states  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 


New 
ClMS  of  Indiuto'.              !     South 

Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Weatam 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Ta»- 
mania. 

Boiling-down  A  Tallow  Reflneriee 
Bone  MiUii,  Manures,  &c 

110 
65 

106 
1,(»8 
1,460 

02 

180 

43 

1   1.858 

28 

87 

7 

essj 

46 

•  «  «  • 

SO 
811 

128 

.  ■ . . 
SO 

■  •  *  • 

48 

•  •  •  • 

*  «  •  • 

Glue,  Oil.  and  Grease 

17 

Tanneries  and  Fellmongerics 

Wool-soourinir 

ISl 

Total 

2,848 

1,028 

756 

684 

66 

14S 

Tanning,  fellmongering,  and  wool-scouring  afford  the  largest  amount 
of  employment  amongst  industries  of  this  class,  and  the  details  show 
the  goods  treated  or  manufactured  in  tanneries  during  the  latest  year 
available.  . 


Number  Taniied. 

SUte. 

Hides. 

Skina. 

• 

Calf.                  Sheep. 

Other. 

New  Soath  Wales 

433,299 
405,206 
189,000 
12,852 
•148,344 
178,076 

41,565 
169,316 

•  ■    *  •  • 

3,282,600 

585,886 

154,178 

11,450 

272V776 

32,040 

Victoria  

91,050 

Queensland 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    

Xew  Zealand 

*  Inclodet  eldns. 
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The  foregoing  information  is  somewhat  imperfect,  but  will  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  each  state. 

The  quantity  of  wool  washed  in  ordinary  wool-scouring  establish- 
ments cannot  be  stated  with  exactitude,  but  the  following  figures  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  industry.  The  figures  represent  the 
weight  of  clean  wool  exported  from  eacli  state  or  locally  consumed, 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  annual  returns. 

lb. 

Ne«r  South  Wales 37,773,481 

Victoria 6,866,383 

QueeDsland  18,252,000 

South  Australia 2,736,000 

Western  Australia 436,4C0 

New  Zealand  25,793,239 


Industries  connected  with  Food  and  Dbink. 

The  industries  connected  with  food  and  drink  afford  employment  for 
a  large  number  of  hands,  the  distribution  into  detailed  groups  being  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  for  the  most  part  afford 
their  own  explanation.  Included  under  the  head  of  cornflour,  oatmeal, 
and  arrowroot  are,  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  a  small  number  of  hands 
making  macaroni,  and  some  starch  makers ;  these  last  are  few  in  number, 
and  it  was  not  found  possible  to  exclude  them  from  the  persons  employed 
in  making  farinaceous  foods,  otherwise  they  could  have  been  classed 
elsewhere.  Owing  to  an  arrangement  between  the  statistical  ofiices  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  factories  dealing  with  milk  products 
have  been  included  in  the  list  of  manufactories,  although  they  cannot 
rightly  be  considered  as  such. 


dam  of  Industry. 


Commonwealth. 


Males. 


Females. 


New  Zealand. 


Males. 


Females. 


Australo&ia. 


Males. 


Females. 


Aenited  Waters    

BiKuits 

Breweries  and  Maltsters    

Condiments,  Coffee,  Spices 

Confectionery   

Comflomr,  Oatmeal,  Arrowroot  . . 

DistflBnjr 

Rout  Mills    

IceJIaking    

Jtm,     Fndt-canniiig,      Pickltas, 

„^J»««»r 

Mn^t-preserrioft,  Re'rigeratinjr  . . 
Hilk  Products   (Butter,    Cheese. 

Condensed  Mi:  k) 

Olive  OU.... 

SogarMills    

Sojfw  Refineries 

S$lt 

Total    


8,254 

161 

487 

15 

1,402 

680 

454 

218 

3,616 

8 

822 

5 

626 

881 

68 

15 

1,470 

747 

158 

147 

677 

216 

10 

10 

274 

7 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  ■  • 

2,625 

15 

518 

2 

861 

6 

5 

•  •  •  • 

2,468 

1,808 

178 

145 

8,706 

186 

2,554 

62 

3,516 

78 

1,182 

88 

14 

10 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  «  •  • 

8,782 

«  ■  »  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

860 

5 

256 

•  •  •  • 

162 

«  >  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

28,482 

8,704 

6,641 

668 

8,681 

1,846 

4,488 

688 

1,628 

686 

274 

8,088 

0OO 

2,647 
6,260 

4,686 

14 

8,782 

1,125 

162 


176 
888 
14 
846 
804 
220 
7 

17 
5 

1,464 
186 

112 

10 


5 


86,078 


4,867 
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Distributing  the  pereoDS  shown  above  as  employed  in  the  Common wealtb 
amongst  the  various  states,  the  most  noticeable  point  is  the  strong 
position  of  Qaeensland,  due  entirely  to  the  development  of  tlie  sagu^ 
and  meat-preserving  industries. 


ClasB  of  Industry. 


New     : 

Sooth    iVidtoiiA. 

Wales. 


A_  '     South 

'•^^      I    tnlia. 


Western 
A«s- 

tnOis. 


niants. 


Aerated  Waters  

Biscuits 

Breweries  and  UattBters   

Condiments,  Coffee,  Spiocs 

Confectionery  

Cornflour,  Oatmeal,  Arrowroot    . . 

DistiUing    

Flour  MUls     

Ice  Makinflr    

Jam,      Fruit-canning,      Pickles, 

Vinegar  

Meat>preeer%-ing,  Refrigerating  .. 
Milk  Products  (Butter,    Cheese, 

GondeoMd  Mflk) 

OliveOU     

Sugar  mils    

BogKe  Reflntries 

Baft 

Total 


1,^ 
845 

1,086 
668 
806 
225 
10 
880 
708 

749 

1,127 

1,018 


4fiO 


10,8i« 


1,061 

1,07» 

1,870 

848 

768 

862 

187 

704 

87 

1,067 
847 

1,546 


884 
78 


10,441 


264 
465 

79 
849 
861 

86 

201 
76 

817 

1,670 

708 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,087 1 


8,080 


181 

818 

.... 
856 

401 

18 

63 

818 

77 

56 

•  •  •  • 

108 

•  •  •  * 

615 

105 

47 

74 

fS» 

«  •  ■  • 

180 

•  •  •  • 

192 

44 

84 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

100 

«  •  •  • 
•  «  •  • 

90 

.... 

8,860 

1,066 

97 


1» 


575 
IS 


•Ub 


There  are  many  important  industries  is  this  class  the  details  of 
which  would  prove  interesting,  but  only  for  a  limited  number  is  ^ 
neoessary  information  available.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
perhaps  the  meat-preserving  and  refrigerating  industry,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  will  give  some  idea  of  its  development  in  the  various  States^ 

The  figures  show  the  latest  annual  output,  those  for  New  South  Wales 
are  exclusive  of  1,264,743  lb.  of  tongues  preserved  daring  the  year. 


state. 


Sheep  and 

lambs, 

frosen. 


New  Sooth  Wales 


Victoria 


Qneensland    

New  Zealand 


carcases. 

963,614 

417,721 

64,121 

3,348,128 


Beef, 

frosen  and 

chiUed. 


Rabbits 
ftxwen. 


lb. 

8,138,144 

1,119,115 

90,053,829 

34,285,328 


No. 


3,980,460 


Meat  Praserved. 


Beof. 


Mntton. 


Babbits. 


29,905,920 12,827,247 


6,040,047 


lb.- 
5,703,701 
370,048 


lb. 


7,678,960 
270,704  12,945,996 


IK 


7.867,440 


«yalae4e,»t. 
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The  sugar  industry  has  attained  considerable  dimensions  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Some  details  of  the  industry  are  given 
below,  but  more  extended  information  is  given  on  this  subject  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  "  Agriculture." 


state. 

Sugar  cane 
crushed. 

Sogar                MoIaBsea 
maDufactured.    manufactured. 

New  Sonth  Wales 

tons. 
201,373 

1,180.091 

tons. 
19,518 

120,858 

gallons. 
1,300,909 

Qnefrnsland 

3,679,952 

Detailed  information  regarding  flour-mills  is  available  for  each  state 
excepting  South  Australia,  and  the  following  items  have  been  selected 
IS  being  of  most  value  in  lowing  the  progress  made. 


SUte. 


Wheat  gn^und. 


Other  grain 
ground. 


Flour  made. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


bushels. 
9,368,654 
8,387,323 
1,244,305 
494,193 
1,093,871 
4,004,789 


bushels. 
35,247 
81,658 
53,257 


128,227 
762,340 


tons. 
191,504 
169,739 
26,093 
10,297 
22,000 
83,017 


Breweries  afford  a  large  amount  of  employment,  and  those  of  Victoria 
have  attained  the  most  importance  and  have  the  largest  annual  output, 
as  the  following  figures  show. 


Bute. 


Beer  and  Porter 
made. 


Materials  used -^ 


Sugar. 


Malt. 


.    Hope. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria ^, 

Queensland    

• 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

2v 


gallons. 
13,253,600 
16,557,236 
5,325,314 
4,015,490 
1,622,807 
7,379,581 


cwt. 
78,540 
113,600 

24,092 
21,647 


bushels. 
532,930 
608,148 

152,852 

455,035 


lb, 
665,345 
649,812 

252,310 

562,245 
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Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics. 

Indastries  conneoted  with  the  manu&Msture  of  clothing  and  textile 
fabrics  aflford  more  employment  than  any  other  class.  The  females 
employed  largely  outnumber  the  males,  and  the  excess  would  be  still 
greater  if  persons  working  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  dwelling-houses 
not  classed  as  Victories,  had  been  included.  The  following  table  shows 
the  numlier  of  males  and  females  employed  in  this  class  of  industry : — 


Class  of  Industo'. 

• 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Boots  and  Shoes 

8,726 

4,647 
154 

'"si 

642 

1,168 

189 

38 

3,486 

14,888 
8,664 

""49 
890 
600 
686 
337 

1,906 

1,190 

23 

1,696 

**"S7 

709 

22 

790 

3,772 
2,866 

""so 

924 

92 



1«,<SS 

5,846 

177 

1,008 

33 

679 

1.927 

211 

88 

4,226 

Clothinff  other  than  Dressmakins: 
and  MilHnery    

18,160 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

Flax  Mills 

11,529 

I'Mrriers 

49 

Hats  and  Caps 

97U 

WooUenMills    

Waterproof  Clothingand  Oil  Skins 
Others v . 

1,524 
777 
337 

Total    

15,562 

29,049 

5,654 

8,623 

21,236 

87,572 

Victoria  shows  the  greatest  development  in  these  industries,  and 
employs  more  hands  than  any  other  state  in  almost  every  branch  of 
them.  The  only  exceptions  are  waterproof  clothing,  where  New  South 
Wales  employs  more  hands,  and  textiles,  in  which  it  is  surpassed  by 
New  Zealand.  The  colony  last  named  has  1,693  hands  employed  in 
woollen  mills  compared  with  1,075  in  Victoria  and  234  in  New  South 
Wales.  New  Zealand  has  also  1,698  hands  in  flax  mills  ;  in  no  other 
state  has  the  flax  industry  been  established.  The  following  table  ^K>wt> 
the  distribution  of  employment  in  the  various  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth : — 


Class  of  Industry. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Boots  and  Shoes  

■Clothinfi:  other  than  Dressroaklng 

ana  Milllneiy    

Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

Furriera 

liats  and  Caos 

Woollen  Myis   

Water-proof  Clothing  and  Oil  Slcins 
Others 

Total    


3,979 

6,093 
2,587 
83 
330 
234 
602 
870 


4,871 

8,454 
4,938 
49 
1,048 
1,076 
272 


14,128 


20,707 


1,401 

1,782 
951 

>  «  •  •   • 

97 
152 


4,888 


1,195 
}  2,041  { 


57 
120 


8,413 


352 

766 
342 


964 


17" 


1,469 


541 
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There  are  important  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  each  of  the  states, 
and  the  output  is  atteining  oonsideFable  proportions,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures  : — 


ArtielM  nuurafftetond. 

wane  of 
Output. 

Stete. 

Boots  and 
SlMes. 

Slippan. 

Uppan. 

New  SoQifa  Wales   

Victoria 

pairs.              pairs. 
2,&1,724    ,       512,584 
3.125,799     '         92.174 

paire. 
72,662 
18,639 
27,746 
10,700 

£ 
692,253 

4^aeeDsland    

510,670 

264,768 

*2I6,960 

—  »   ' 

205,001 

Weetem  Australia  

'^MiBaiiia  ..,.,.  ^  I .  ...,.„..., 

73,627 

XmrZrfififend 

1,161,873 

104,583 

1 

166,027 

529,254 

*  Includes  uppen. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  woollen  mills  in  that  colony  employ 
more  hands  than  those  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  following  information 
shows  the  output  from  woollen  mills  in  the  various  states  : — 


Wool  used. 

Articlea  manufactured. 

Value  of 
Output. 

state. 

Tweed 
and  Cloth. 

FlanneL 

• 

DlaoketB. 

Shawls 
and  Rugs. 

New  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria 

lb. 

685,240 
3,408,526 

727,000 
3,267,319 

yds. 

525,020 
818,975 

1,445,867 

yds. 
3,428 
2,229,617 

1,191,234 

pairs. 

5,000 
49,302 

49,623 

No. 

900 
4,600 

26,806 

57,039 

'^^mnania 

31,800 
359,382 

Xew  Zealand 

Building  Materials. 
The  grouping  of  industries  under  the  heading  preparation  and  manu- 
facture of  building  materials  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  especially 
vrhen  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  detailed  information.  The  following 
table  shows  the  employment  affotxled  by  these  industries  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  : — 


Class  of  Industry. 


Commonwealth. 


Males. 


Females. 


New  Zealand. 


Mates. 


Females. 


Australasia. 


Males. 


Females. 


Asphalt 

Bricks,  poiteiy,  eartheuware  . . . . 
Joinery 

lime,  {faster,  and  cement  

Punts  and  varnishes 

^w-mUls  

^tone-dressinfr,  polishii^,  model- 

ting;  and  momimental  works.. 

Wood-turning  and  earring  

Total 


fiS 

4,898 

2,888 

666 

08 

18,946 

768 
222 


2S,534 


48 

8 

1 

8 

17 


588 

6 

184 

81 

6,806 

81 
164 


77 


8,006 


53 

5,731 

2,893 

860 

129 

7 

20,761 

849 

2 

876 

0 

81,632 

43 

8 

1 

8 

24 

6 
2 


86 
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There  appears  to  be  only  one  establishment  in  Australasia  preparing 
crude  asphalt  for  industrial  purposes,  this  establishment  is  at  Sydney. 
There  are  many  so-called  asphalt  works,  that  is,  works  preparing  coal 
tar,  sand,  and  screenings  for  pavement  purposes,  but  these  have  been 
excluded  from  the  returns.  The  hands  employed  making  earthenware 
and  pottery  can  be  given  for  only  two  of  the  states  New  South  Wales, 
150,  and  South  Australia,  76.  For  the  other  states  these  industries 
are  included  with  brickmaking,  and  have  been  so  grouped  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  The  figures  relating  to  saw-mills  and  joinery  appear 
slightly  misleading ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  for  the 
different  states  are  not  compiled  on  the  same  basis.  In  Queensland, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  the  joiners  are  included  with  workers 
in  saw-mills,  and  in  New  South  Wales  a  number  of  them  are  also 
included  with  the  saw-mill  employees.  Under  the  heading  of  stone- 
dressing,  polishing,  modelling  and  monumental  works,  the  chief 
employment  in  all  the  states  is  the  preparation  of  tombstones — an 
industry  which  might  well  be  omitted  from  a  tabulation  of  manufactures 
and  works. 


Class  of  Industry. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 

Aus- 

tnUia. 


Western  , 
Aas- 
traUa.    . 


Tas- 
mania. 


Asplialt  

Bricla,  potter>'»  earthenware 

Joiner}'  

Lime,  plaster,  and  oement    

Paints  and  %*amishe8 

Saw-mills  

Stone-dressingr,  polishlnfr,  model- 
ling and  monumental  worlcs.. 

Wood-turning  and  carving 

Total    


• 

68 

1,978 

1.582 

860 

806 

870 

510 

1,028 

440 

276 

265 

45 

81 

18 

48 

10 

80 

4,088 

1,631 

2,946 

620 

3,72« 

S29 

881 

82 

61 

20 

88 

106 

10 

16 

7,280 

5,026 

8,461 

1,640 

4,146 

247 


053 


1,2U0 


There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  details  published  by  the  various  states 
regarding  saw-mills;  but  the  latest  information  available  as  to  the 
quantity  of  timber  roughly  sawn  is  given  below. 

Timber  sawn  In  saw-mills, 
feet. 

New  South  Wales   168,440,000 

Victoria 46,495,885 

Queensland    140,443,099 

Western  Australia  122,511,605 

New  Zealand    261,583,518 
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The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  generally  associated  with  brick- 
making,  and  in  the  following  table  the  products  of  brickyards  and 
potteries  are  shown  together. 


state. 


Number  of 
bricks  and  fire- 
bricks made. 


Value  of — 


Pipes  and  tiles 
made. 


Potter>',  &c., 
made. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  , 

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


159,254»000 
84,808,000 
16,752,146 
30,160,162 
11,375,598 
41,290,316 


£ 
45,743 
65,751 


13,491 


27,335 


£ 
36,312 
19,870 


3,275 
7,475 


Metals,  Machinery,  &c. 

Works  connected  with  the  treatment  of  metals,  manufacture  of 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  railway  rolling  stock  form  a 
large  and  growing  class  of  industry.  The  grouping  given  below  is  not 
by  any  means  satisfactory.  Persons  engaged  in  the  various  processes 
connected  with  the  extraction  of  gold  from  gold-bearing  stone  are  in  a 
sense  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  classified  in  the  following  tables  as 
those  concerned  in  the  reduction  of  silver,  lead,  or  copper  ores.  The 
determination  of  what  constitutes  an  establishment  classifiable  as  a 
work  or  factory  is  by  no  means  clear.  As  regards  works  for  the 
extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  the  determining  factor  seems  to 
be  the  degree  of  intricacy  involved  in  the  process  of  reduction ;  and 
whereas  a  quartz  battery  would  not  be  called  a  factory  or  work,  an 
establishment  using  a  cyanide  plant  might  be  so  classified.  The 
distinction  is  not  very  logical,  but  as  it  has  long  obtained  in  these 
states  it  is  retained  hera  For  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
connection  with  the  extraction  of  gold,  the  reader  should  turn  to  the 
chapter  on  "  Mining." 


Clan  of  Industiy. 


Commonwealtb. 


Moles. 


FemoleB. 


New  Zealand. 


Males. 


Females. 


Australasia. 


Males. 


Females. 


Agricultuxal  Implements 

Bnas  and  copper  smelting  

^ifllvanised  iron,  sheet  iron,  tin- 

imtthing 

IroDvorkbtg,  engineering,  found- 

ri€s,  Ac. 

Uad  works   

Railway  carriages,  rolling  stock 

mannfarture,  and  repairs — 

Smelting 

Wireworkhig 

Others 

Total    


1,451 
828 

8 
2 

584 

2 

2,035 
828 

1,728 

4 

507 

1 

2,320 

17,992 
74 

22 

1 

3,804 

10 

21,386 
74 

7,661 

6.813 

417 

739 

22 

2 

8 

1,626 

"ioi 

9,277 

6,313 

417 

940 

87,188 

60 

6,402 

13 

43,590 

10 
2 


32 
1 

22 


2 

8 


8 
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In  considering  this  and  the  subsequent  tables,  seyeral  difficulties  in 
making  comparisons  will  be  met  with.  In  Queensland,  for  example,  ali 
metal  works,  except  smelting,  are  grouped  .in  the  one  line,  which  is  also 
the  case  in  several  of  the  other  states.  In  Queensland  and  Tasmania  no 
hands  are  shown  as  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  repairs  of 
rolling  stock;  this,  of  course,  is  incorrect,  for  though  little  manufacturing 
may  be  carried  on,  all  the  states  make  their  own  repairs.  In  Victoria 
1,629  hands  are  shown  as  employed  in  railway  carriage  and  rolling  stock 
manufacture  and  repairs  as  compared  with  3,889  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  employment  afforded  in  railway  workshops  is  chiefly  in  the  nature  of 
repairs,  but  locomotives,  passenger  carriages,  and  goods  waggons  are  built 
in  each  state.  In  New  South  Wales  the  wages  paid  in  railway  work- 
shops amounted  in  1900  to  ^390,284,  and  in  Victoria  to  J&253,218 ; 
the  repairs  in  the  former  state  are  therefore  on  a  much  more  extensive- 
scale  than  in  the  latter.  The  number  of  hands  set  down  as 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  in  New  South 
Wales  is  only  92,  few  establishments  devoting  themselves  eiitirely  U> 
this  business,  the  manufacture  of  implements  being  usually  associated 
with  iron  working  generally.  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia 
possess  smelting  works  on  a  large  scale,  affording  employment  to  3,00^ 
hands  in  the  first-named  state,  and  to  2,443  in  the  latter.  The  chief 
smelting  works  of  New  South  Wales  are  situated  at  Ck>okle  Creek, 
near  Newcastle,  and  at  Dapto,  in  dose  .proximity  to  the  coal-fields. 
The  chief  ores  treated  are  copper,  tin,  silver,  and  lead,  partly  the 
production  of  the  state  itself,  and  partly  of  Tasmania,  South  Australia,. 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  Caledonia.  The  smelting 
works  of  South  Australia  are  situated  at  Port  Firie,  and  deal  witli. 
silver  and  lead  ore  from  Broken  Hill.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
in  each  state  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


C1m8  of  Indiutry. 


New 
Sooth 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Oneens- 
land. 


Sooth 


WeBtern 
Aiulnlift. 


Agricultural  Implements 

Brass  and  copper  snieltinsr  

Galvanised  iron,  sheet  iron,  tin- 
smithing 

Ironworking,  engineering,  found- 
ries, Ao. 

Lead  vorics  

Railway  carriages,  rolling  stock 
niairafactare,  and  repairs .... 

Snelting    

Wireworking    

others 


9S 
SS2 

710 

6,319 


8,889 

8,006 

268 

247 


lV>taI 


18,888 


1,057 
409 

752 

5,182 
52 

1,629 

69 

151 

866 


SM 

29 

4S 

265 

8,984 

1,889 

1,482 

858 

"ads 

1,206 
2,448 

"iii 

•90 

9,656 


4,787 


6^190 


2^28 


SS8 


SiiiF-BuiLDiNG,  Repairing,  kc 

The  industries  depending  upon  shipping  liave  not  attained  lai^e 
dimensions  in  any  of  the  states,  and  as  regMnds  ship-building  itself,  the 
use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  for  the  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels  has 
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injarionsly  afiected  a  promimng  industry,  as  the  woods  of  Australia  are 
eminently  fitted  for  ship-bnikiing  purposes.  The  following  is  a  state- 
meat  of  tlie  persons  employed  : — 


Claw  of  Induato'. 

OonmoDvealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Dodo  md  Bhipc 

1,884 
186 

748 

99 

82 

150 
211 

"  "si 

1,416 
286 
959 

Sails,  teiits,  and  tanmulioii 

Ship  Kod  bofti  buijkubff  aad  repairs 

180 

Total   

2,268 

99 

893 

81 

2,661 

180 

In  industries  connected  with  ship-building  and  repairing,  New  South 
Wales  has  a  far  larger  number  of  hands  employed  than  has  any  other 
state.  The  chief  part  of  the  business  is  in  connection  with  the  docking 
and  repairing  of  ships,  although  there  are  several  establishmepts  engaged 
exclusively  in  ship  and  boat  building. 


Class  of  Industry. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania 


I 


Docks  and  ships  

ikuls,  ionts,  and  tarpanlins 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairs 

Total   


1,280 
184 
216 


1,680 


104 
61 
15 


170 


886 


SS6 


87 


87 


44 


44 


Furniture,  Bedding,  <kc. 

As  Australia  and  New  Zealand  produce  ^-arious  kinds  of  wood 
admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  furniture  trades,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  industry  has  attained  a  development  equal  to 
its  opportunities.  As  showing  the  possibUities  of  the  industry,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  value  of  furniture  imported  into  the  Common- 
wealth during  1900  was  je266,700,  and  of  bedding,  flock,  and  upholstery, 
£65,800 ;  while  the  value  of  furniture,  bedding,  flock,  and  upholstery 
imported  into  New  Zealand  was  £45,450.  The  employment  a&rded 
by  the  industry  was  : — 


Glasi  of  Industry. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

mSStiS^!'^'^.:::- 

768 

81 

8,416 

144 
66 

288 

'"'86 

M 

2 

64 

7 

1«248 

19 

49 

1 

*   ■*67 
8 
2 

888 

88 

4,669 

168 

116 

289 

nunitwe 

158 

''****'iT  fmmcis 

97 

Wiadov^lhi^ 

4 

Tots]   

4,426 

420    1       1.882 

78 

6,806 

498 

1 

68o 
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The  manufacture  of  furniture,  bedding,  <&€.,  in  the  Commonwealth 
affords  employment  to  4,846  persons,  of  whom  2,140  are  in  New  SouUi 
Wales  and  1,658  in  Victoria.  No  information  is  published  as  to  the 
number  employed  in  Tasmania,  but,  from  inquiries  made,  it  is  estimated 
that  150  persons  find  employment  in  this  industry.  The  distribution 
in  the  various  states  is  as  follows  :  -  - 


Clan  of  Industry. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Vlctori*. 

QueenS' 
IukL 

South 
AustralU. 

Western 
Australia. 

TksmaiiiiL 

Bedding,  flook,  upholstery  

BillUrd-Ublee  

481 

81 

1,601 

100 

27 

861 

'i,ie2 

04 
41 

188 
'"466 

27 
""44 

"ao 

Furniture  

150 

Picture-franies 

WIndow-bllnds 

Total   

2,140 

1,068 

697 

71 

280 

IJO 

Books,  Paper,  Feinting,  <fcc. 

The  different  industries  connected  with  printing,  bookbinding,  paper- 
making,  Ac,  afford  work  to  20,104  persons.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
are  employed  in  the  various  processes  of  printing,  actual  man  ufactu  rent 
being  comparatively  few  in  number.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
produce  many  excellent  paper-making  materials ;  nevertheless,  only 
288  persons  are  employed  in  paper-making,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  output  of  the  mills  consists  of  ordinary  brown  or  wrapping  papers. 


Glass  of  Industry. 


■  ■  • 

Electrotypinsr  and  stereotypin^ir . 

Paper  bags,  boxes,  &o.  

Paper 

Photo-engraving 

Printing  and  bookbinding    

Printing  materials 

Total   


Commonwealth. 


Males. 


Females. 


New  Zealand. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


ee 

10 

60 

881 

478 

24 

67 

355 

167 

87 

79 

10 

236 

48 

16 

48 

12,042 

2,881 

2,862 

686 

16,704 

16 

8 

6 

21 

18,658 

2,924 

2,900 

662 

16,518 

10 
535 

56 

15 

2,067 

3 


3,586 


There  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  comparisons 
regarding  these  industries.  Under  the  heading  of  electrotyping  and 
stereopying  and  photo-engraving  no  persons  are  set  down  in  any  state 
but  New  South  Wales.  As  this  cannot  Lq  the  case,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  persons  employed  in  these  pursuits  in  the  other  states  are 
included  with  printing,  bookbinding,  Jbc.  Under  the  head  of  printing 
are  included  the  composing  and  mechanical  staff  of  the  newspaper 
offices — persons  whom  it  takes  a  very  wide  definition  to  bring  in  under 
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the  term  "  manufacturers."    The  following  table  shows  the  employment 
afforded  in  the  various  states  : — 


Claas  of  Industry. 


New 
South 
Wolefl. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


ElectrotypiDg'  and  stereotyping  . . 

Paper  ba^  boxes,  &c 

Paper  

PhoCo-enmraving 

Printing  and  bookbinding   

Printing  materials 


Total 


79 

236 

24i 
194 

77 

isB 

18 

68 

_ 

5,151 

'5,465 
36 

'2,ii4 

i,i36 
4 

878 

6,678 

6,906 

2,191 

1,828 

896 

689 


689 


Yehicles,  Saddlery,  and  Harness. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  vehicles,  saddlerj^ 
harness,  &c.,  there  are  10,209  hands  employed.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  coaches  and  waggons  is  repairing ;  but 
there  are  establishments  in  all  the  states  where  vehicles  of  all  classes 
are  manufactured. 


Cilass  of  Industr}'. 


Commonwealth. 


New  Zealand. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Australasia. 


Males. 


Females. 


Bicycles •. 

Coaches  and  waggons    

Perambulators 

Saddler}*  and  harness,  whips,  ftc.. 
Spokes    


Total 


882 

50 

878 

17 

710 

5,864 

9 

1,185 

6,589 

46 

G 

45 

2,088 

62 

634 

28 

2,722 

86 

86 

7,866 

117 

2,107 

40 

10,052 

67 
0 
6 

75 


157 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  employment  afforded  by  these  industries  is 
proportionately  largest  in  the  states  where  communication  over  long 
distances  is  still  effected  by  means  of  coaches  and  waggons.  No  hands 
are  set  down  in  the  statistics  of  Tasmania  as  employed  in  these 
industries.  It  is  probable  there  must  be  at  least  300  so  employed,  and 
this  figure  appears  in  the  following  table  : — 


Glass  of  Industry. 

New 

South      Victoria. 
Wales. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Bicycles 

62 

1,777 

24 

652 

86 

104 

1,974 

27 

491 

• 



**'638 
*"C36 

106 
406 

"iss 

30 
820 

"'i28 

Coaches  and  wag;gons    

260 

''erftmbniators 

SAddlery  and  harness,  whips,  &c... 
.Spokes    

60 

■i    ^ 

Total    

2,541 

2,686 

1,272 

700 

478 

800 

682 
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ixdustries  connected  with  the  production  of  lloht, 

Fuel,  and  Heat. 

Industries  connected  with  the  production  of  fuel,  heat,  and  light  do 
not  afford  employment  to  many  hands.  The  following  table  shows  3, 7 1 6 
hands,  of  whom  2,331  are  employed  in  gas-works,  797  in  electrio-lighting 
works,  319  in  coke-making,  and  269  in  manufacturing  matches.  Gas- 
supply  gives. employment  to  far  more  persons  than  the  table  shows — 
possibly  to  twice  as  many — but  the  additional  hands  are  not  employed 
in  gas  making,  but  in  laying  down  pipes  and  other  work  connected 
with  gas  supply. 


Induftn** 


Commonwealth. 


Now  Zealand. 


Atutralaaia. 


Hales. 


Females,  i    Hales. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Coke    

Eleoteic  Ught    .  , 

Gas  

Hatches 

Total 


819 

...... 

819 

740 

6 

62 

792 

1.769 

668 

4 

2,8t7 

20 

66 

87 

146 

67 

2,888 

71 

<»7 

ISO 

8,495 

4 
212 


SSI 


Only  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  nunib^  of  hands  employed  in  each 
industry  specified.  The  coke-workers  in  Victoria  are  included  with 
hands  employed  in  gas-works,  and  coke  workers  and  hands  employed  in 
electric-lighting  are  grouped  together  in  Queensland.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  in  manufacturing  candles  is  not  included  in  the 
following  table.  The  soap  and  candle  industries  are  usually  worked 
together,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  bands  employed, 
which  are  accordingly  classified  under  the  heading  of  soap  and  candle 
workers,  in  the  last  group  of  the  series. 


Industry. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 

Aus- 

tralis^ 


Ck>ke    

Eleotrio  light 

Matdies 

Ttotal 


819 


660 


266 

626 

86 


1,291 


977 


68 
268 


182 


M 


40 


816 


182 


40 
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In  view  of  the  magnitude  attained  by  ga»- works  in  the  various  states, 
the  following  particulars  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  used  and  gas  made 
daring  1901,  may  prove  interesting : — 


Goal  used. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Qaeensland 

Westom  Anstnklia 

New  Zealand 


tons. 
182,301 
153,4oo 
36,527 


Cubio  feet  of  gtts 
produced. 


2,138.630,688 

1,567,649,380 

.  305,012,860 

66,774,370 

96.637,500 

786,531,150 


Miscellaneous  Industries. 

Under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous  are  grouped  a  very  large  number 
of  manufactures,  many  of  them  small,  but  some  of  them  of  considerable 
importance ;  amongst  the  latter  may  be  mentioned — tobacco  manu- 
bctories,' employing  3,017  hands  ;  chaff-cutting  and  corn-crushing,  1,845 
hands ;  chemical,  drug,  and  patent  medicine  factories,  1,147  hands ; 
glass-works,  1,108  hands ;  rope-works,  902  hands ;  and  soap  and  candle 
works,  1,763  hands.  Further  particulars  regarding  these  and  the  other 
industries  included  in  the  list  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Begisters 
of  the  various  states. 


Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

GfaMB  of  Industry. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

fittketo  and  wickemre.  mate  and 
mattiiqr    

214 

157 

412 

31 

1,558 

832 

506 

8S 

63 

51 

181 

807 

218 

717 

27 

240 

85 

583 

36 

1,464 

80 
1,632 

b2 
068 

84 
"93 

""ii 

186 
2 

2 
68 

""32 

5 

2 

24 

27 

12 

12 

177 

""67 

20 

1,347 

189 

217 

116 

""86 

08 

265 

06 

137 

2 

28 

11 

0 

7 

•  •    ■   a    ■    • 

11 

10 

192 

3 

224 

""ii 
"'aoi 

19 
"  "42 

1 

33 

1 

"  "is 
3 

8 

""28 
"'258 

890 
157 
496 
129 
1,828 

028 

643 

64 

91 

62 

181 

876 

225 

717 

27 

251 

104 

725 

38 

1,688 

80 
1,644 

82 
1,269 

53 

Boxes  and  oackiDgr  cases 

Brooms  aoa  brushes  

"  isfr 

Ck%at  and  SBUSSffe-skins 

Chiifl<catliiigr  andconi-emshing. . 

Chemid^    drugs,    and    patent 

nwdidMS 

""22^ 
219 

Cooperago 

3 

Catlety  

2 

lift  wurta 

01 

Electeo-iJlatioff    

"•ncy  leather  

82 

Otass'Onflhiding bottles) 

Qkis  (onamantal) 

5 

24 
27 

PoitnitnteauT  . , 

12 
16 

RoDvfls^Rwlines,  and  t«rine. . . . 

ijotp  and  candles 

Surgical  and  other  sdentfUo  in- 
ttnnnfnts 

177 
*  "75. 

80 

Tobaoco,  dgais,  and  cigarettes  . . 

LrnhnllSB    

1,873 
189 

Other  indostries 

476 

Tota    

11,015 

2,537 

1,617 

414 

12,632 

2,951 

684 
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The  incoq>oration  of  so  many  diverse  trades  in  one  class  is  not  satis- 
factory, but  the  use  of  a  general  grouping  of  this  kind  could  only  hsTf* 
been  avoided  by  minute  sub-divisions  of  less  utility  than  the  table  here 
presented.  It  will  be  observed  that  for  many  industries  no  employment 
is  shown  for  Tasmania.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such  is  th^' 
case,  but  the  statistics  of  the  island  do  not  furnish  any  details,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  were  not  collected. 


Okas  of  Industry. 


Victori..    <iUX 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 

Aus- 

tnOia. 


Tss- 

inanu. 


Baskets  and  wickerware,  mats  and 
matting    

Boxes  and  packing  cases  

Brooms  and  brushes  

Catgut  and  sausage-skins 

Chaff -cutting  and  oom-crushlng . . 

Chemicals,    drugs,    and    patent 
medicines 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  

Dye  works •. 

Electro-plating 

Fancy  leather  

OlUB  (including  bottles)  

Class  (ornamental) 

Jewellery  (manufacturing')  

Lamps 

rianos  and  organs 

Portmanteaux 

Rope,  ftshing-lines,  and  twine 

Rubber  goods   

Soap  and  candles 

Surgical  and  other  scientific  in- 
struments  

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  . . 

Umbrellas 

Other  industries 

■ 

Total    
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The  greatest  employment  in  this  class  is  afforded  by  tobacco  f actories, 
and  particulars  regarding  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 
made  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "  Food  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living." 
.\nother  important  industry  is  soap  and  candle-making ;  the  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  of  soap  and  candles  manufactured  in  each  state 
during  1901  : — 


Stote. 

Softp 
nmnufactured. 

Oandles 
manufactured. 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria    

cwt 
233,700 
132,031 
63,409 
20,315 
19,400 
92,321 

lb. 
3,897,468 
5,299,056 

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

1,684,292 

887,040 

2,989,280 

New  2<ealand  

The  relative  development  of  the  industries  of  the  states  may  he 
iiieaaured  by  the  information  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
industries  are  arranged  in  three  classes,  viz. : — First,  those  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  perishable  products  for  domestic  consumption  ^ 
second,  those  dependent  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ; 
and,  third,  those  the  production  of  which  comes  into  competition  with 
imported  goods  : — 


State. 

Employed  in  domestic 
Industries  for  the  treat- 
ment of  perishable 
products  for 
immediate  use. 

Employed  in  industries 

dependent  upon  the 

natural  resources  of 

the  countr}'. 

Employed  in  industries 
the  production  from 

which  comes 

into  competition  witik 

imported  ^oods. 

Males. 

Females. 

'    Males.         Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

N'ew  South  Wales.. 
Victoria    

3^912 

3,771 

1,786 

755 

817 

189 

67 
56 
90 
21 
14 

26,237 

17.970 

11,065 

8,158 

6.080 

2,429 

4,810       24,312 

7,597        26.318 

1,677        10,580 

261     !     5,887 

772         3,341 

72         1,346 

6,797 

11,817 

1,925 

2,577 

276 

255^ 

Queensland  

^th  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania  

Commonwealth . . 
New  Zealand    

11,230 
2,446 

248 
59 

71,939 
20,155 

92,094 

15,189       70,784 
4,496        15,493 

23,647 
6,069 

Australasia   

13,676 

307 

19,685       86,277 

1 

29,716 

PiANT  Employed  in  Manufactories. 

The  character  of  the  industry  chiefly  determines  the  horse-power 
required  and  the  value  of  the  plant.  Thus,  in  the  clothing  industries, 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  100  horse-power  is  892  ;  in  industries 
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connected  with  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink,  the  average  is  only 
61.  The  valae  of  the  plant,  compared  with  the  horiNB-power,  also 
varies  greatly  as  between  the  different  industries.  In  industries 
associated  with  building  materials,  the  value  of  plant  is  only  about 
J&71  per  hor^e-power ;  in  furniture  trades,  £90  ;  while  in  gas-making 
it  is  about  £1,610.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
horse-power  and  value  of  plant  employed  in  the  various  groups  of 
industries,  according  to  the  classification  used  in  the  foregoing  pages  : — 


Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Class  of  Industry. 

Horse- 
power. 

Value  of 
plant. 

Horse-    |  Value  of 
power.        plant. 

Treating  raw  material,  the  ptodoct  of 
pastoral  pursuits  

Connected  with  food  and  drink,  or  the 
preparation  thereof 

Clothinff  and  textile  fabrics  

No. 

6,100 

60,670 

3,642 
23,989 
18,526 

1,S52 
807 

4,060 

608 

13,740 

6,642 

£ 

663,696 

7,123,600 

603,338 

1,934,562 

3,066,670 

817.069 

76,679 

1^1,197 

144,166 

1,977,378 

1,073,089 

Na 

1,737 

14,728 

3,137 

10,123 

2,778 

484 

464 

1,762 

t!26 

2,419 

2,061 

A 

07,458 

1,080,812 
800,158 

BoUdinir  materials    

483,662 

Metal  works,  maohineiy,  Ac 

316,527 

Shipbuildinir,  repairing,  &c 

200378 

Pamiture,  beddmg.  kc 

28,249 

Books,  paper,  printing,  Ac.   

Vehicles,  saddlery,  and  harness    

Light,  fuel,  and  heat    

381,958 

38,888 

871,668 

ULsoetlaneous 

203,813 

Total 

129,106 

18,653,284 

89,989 

3,962,521 

Similar  information  for  each  state  of  the  Common  w^ealth  is  given 
below  : 

HoBSE  Power. 


Class  of  Industry. 


Treating  raw  material,  the  pro- 
duct of  pastoral  pursuits 

Connected  vnth  food  and  drink,  or 
the  preparation  thereof 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

Building  nukterials 

Hetalworks,  machinery,  kc 

Shipbuilding,  repairing,  kc    ... 

Furniture,  beudmg,  Ace 

Books,  paper,  printing,  kc 

Vehicles,  saddlery,  and  harness  . 

lieht,  fud,  and  heat 

Muceilaneous  


Total 


Victokla. 


No. 

2,m 

13,486 
680 
7.443 
8,107 
922 
258  i 
1,243  I 
150  I 
4,.'»70  i 
1.787 


Queens-  I    South 
land.     I  Australia. 

I 


No. 

No. 

1,306 

913 

10,788 

20,265 

2,366 

194 

4,753 

4,79S 

4,321 

1,983 

209 

129 

396 

b8 

1,746 

627 

221 

60 

5.386 

1,699 

3,056 

394 

Western 
Australia. 


No. 

410 

4,294 

249 

1,182 

3,090 

92 

26 

279 

101 

36 

1,146 


10^794 


Tasmania. 


No. 

187 

1,274 
33 

4,148 
882 


15 
241 

56 

1,949 

148 


8,883 


No. 

157 

56S 

12i> 

1,605 

:3UJ 


2.' 

44 

20 

ll«) 

111 
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Value  of  Plant. 


Clam  oi  lodatry. 

New 

South 
Wake. 

Victoria. 

Qaeene* 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Treuimr  raw  material,  the  pro- 
dni^  oipasteHU  initsuite  .... 

Connecfced  wf th  food  and  drink,  or 
the  preparattoD  thereof 

ClotbfnirMd  textile  fabrics 

Boikliii;  materials 

£ 
285,133 

1,884,342 
160,380 
409,235 

1,227,701 
197,321 
20,888 
610  856 
32,908 
712,366 
299,827 

£ 
155,770 

1.319,230 

871,250 

819,400 

804,490 

53,970 

S8,8S0 

606,280 

45,920 

648,220 

454,700 

£ 
88.108 

3,017,229 
68,447 

850,81« 

392,887 
43,826 
11,50£ 

212,413 
20,9P8 

477,071 
79,822 

£ 
47,780 

602,316 

57,110 

100,641 

464,078 

20,802 

1,987 

117,348 

23,779 

4,669 

192,840 

£ 

4,250 

188,088 
13,251 

561,270 

149,064 
1,150 
1,364 

113,320 
15,591 

133,062 
25,780 

£ 

4,710 

84,450 

83,000 

183,200 

80^450 

2,600 

Mcial  WQrks»  maehloniy,  fte.  

SUpbuildiog,  repairing,  &c 

I^imitaze,  beddliHr,  Ac 

Booki,  papar,  printing,  Ac 

\ehiclee,  aaddleiy,  and  bameie  . . 
licfat,  fael,  and  heat 

22,000 
5,000 
2,000 

19,080 

^HteQaneoiis  .••> 

Total   

5,770,206 

4,847,180 

4,761,134 

1,683,300 

1,204,136 

337,290 

The  average  value  of  plant  per  horse-power  of  machinery  employed 
ranges  from  £99  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  to  £153  for  Queensland, 
the  average  for  Australasia  being  £133.  A  mere  statement  of  values, 
however,  has  no  special  meaning  since  the  difference  in  the  figures  is  com- 
patible with  two  opposite  conditions — either  the  same  plant  .is  put  to 
i^reatest  use  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  or  it  is  of  superior  character 
ia  the  case  of  Queensland. 


Value  op  PnoDucrrioN  of  Manupactoribs. 

The  gross  value  of  articles  produced  in  manufacturing  establishments 
during  1900,  and  the  value  added  to  materials  in  the  process  of  treat- 
ment can  be  readily  obtained.  For  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
New  Zealand  the  information  collected  at  the  census  is  available,  and 
in  the  other  states,  where  no  direct  information  has  been  published, 
there  is  ample  material  for  the  preparation  of  satisfactory  estimates. 
The  produetion  from  batter,  cheese,  and  bacon  factories  and  creameries 
has  been  excluded  from  consideration,  as  it  has  already  been  included 
nnder  the  pastoral  and  dairying  industries.  The  total  value  of  the 
<nitput  from  the  factories  in  each  state,  the  value  of  materials  treated 
^d  fuel  used,  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and   the  value  added  to 
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materials,  fuel,  and  wages  in  the  process  of  treatment  during  1900, 
were  as  follows : — 


state. 

Value 

of  Materials 

Treated. 

Valae  of 
Fuel  U»ed. 

Amount  of 
Wages  Paid. 

Profits 

of  Businen, 

Rent,    In8ur> 

ance,  Ac 

Total  Value 

of 

Output. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

13,816,000 

10,752,000 

4,588,000 

3,997,000 

1,983,000 

763,000 

£ 
497,000 
289,000 
131,000 
152,000 
83,000 
25,000 

£ 
4,943,000 
4,589,000 
2,283,000 
1,390,000 
1,176,000 
325,000 

£ 
6,139,000 
2,883,000 
1,702,000 
1,592,000 
846,000 
323,000 

£ 
24,394,00(' 

Victoria. 

18,613,000 

Jneensl  and 

8,704,000 

South  Australia 

7,131,000 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    

4,088,000 
1,426.000 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

35,888,000 
9,167,000 

1,177,000 
243,000 

14,706,000 
3,512,000 

12,486,000 
3,418,000 

64,256,000 
16,340,000 

Australasia 

45,056,000 

1 ,420,000 

18,218,000 

15,903,000 

80,696,000 

A  striking  feature  of  the  information  given  in  this  table  is  the  large 
amount  expended  on  fuel  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
caused  by  the  great  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  smelting  works  of  those 
states. 

The  value  added  in  the  process  of  manufacture  has  been  divided  so 
as  to  show  the  amount  shared  amongst  the  workers  and  the  value  which 
accrued  to  the  proprietors,  out  of  which  rent,  insurance,  depredation, 
&c.,  had  to  be  paid,  the  balance  representing  profits  on  the  business. 
The  proportion  received  by  the  proprietors  varied  considerably  in  the 
several  states,  and  this  will  best  be  seen  by  considering  the  percentage 
added  to  the  value  of  raateiials  and  fuel,  and  the  wages  paid. 


( 


state. 


Peroentage  added  to 
Coat  of  Material, 
Fuel,  and  Wayea. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


26-7 
18-4 
24-3 
287 
26  1 
29*3 
26-6 


It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  in  Victoria  the  amount  which 
accrued  to  the  proprietors  represented  only  18 '4  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  materials,  fuel,  and  labour  as  against  29'3  per  cent,  in  Tasmania. 
As  the  latter  state  is  not  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  its  manu- 
factories, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  challenge  its  position ;  but  the 
Victorian   figures   demand   consideration  in  spit«  of  the  fact  that  a 
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liberal  allowance  has  been  made  for  values  not  included  in  the  census 
returns.  They  difier  widely  from  those  of  Kew  Zealand  and  New 
South  Wake.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  the  manufacturers  in 
Victoria  are  satisfied  with  smaller  earnings  on  their  kiveRtments  than 
those  of  other  states,  and  the  figures  relating  to  that  Btate  are  therefore 
presented  with  considerable  diffidence. 

The  total  value  of  the  output  from  the  manufactories  of  Australasia 
(luring  1900  was  £80,596,000,  of  which  £46,475,000  represents  the 
value  of  materials  and  fuel  used,  and  the  balance,  £34,121,000,  the 
value  added  in  the  process  of  treatment.  This  sum  is  the  real  value  of 
production  from  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  amount  in  the  various  industries :—- 


Cbn  of  Industry. 

Value  of  Production. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Treating  raw  material,  the  proditet  of 
paaioral  punuita 

Connected  w  th  food  and  drink,  or  the 
preparation  thereof    

£ 
958,706 

6,914,517. 

8,172,767 

8,161,187 

5,752,687 
285,788 
588,860 

2,657,900 
878,956 

1,156,944 

1,763,671 

£ 
495»49e 

2,117,0J» 

Clawing  and  textile  fahrioB 

1,099.115 

Building  inaterials 

H fsta]  wffrkfl,  machinerVi  Ac  

861,780> 
817,444 

ShLpbuikSinir.  renairinff,  4c 

51,886 

Fnmiture,  bedding,  fee 

Books,  paper,  printlnir.  &o. 

160,287 
666,112 

Vehide*,  saddleiy,  and  hamwii 

Uirht.  fuel,  and  heat , 

288,872. 
214,784 

lluceilaneons  

822.883 

Ttotal    

27,191,842 

6,929.663 

The  value  of  production  from  estahlishments  connected  with  the 
pre[)aration  of  food  and  drink  was  the  largest,  and  amounted  to 
J£9,03 1,566.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total 
value  of  £27,191,342  amongst  the  various  states  of  tho  Common- 
wealth : — 


C'.ua  of  Industry. 


Value  of  Producti<Hi. 


Kew 

South 

Walet. 


victoria.     <&■ 


South 

Western 

Aua« 

Aus- 

tralia. 

tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 


TreatinflT  raw  material,  the  pro-  £ 

duct  of  pastoral  pursuits 435,794 

Connected  with  food  and  drink, 

or  the  preparation  thereof    2,335,076 

Clothing  ana  textile  fabrics 1,042,413 

Bulldin^f  niateriali 952,187 

Metal  works,  machinery,  Ac 2,479,458 

Shipbuilding,  repairing,  &c l67,SOO 

Piimiture,  bedding,  &c    220,434 

Books,  paper,  printing:,  &c 950,771 

Veliicle*,  saddlery,  and  harness  . .  2b6,016 

IjJtht,  fuel,  and  heat 577,3(W 

Misoellaneous    654,994 

Total    10,081,750 


£ 
252,691 

1,575,285 

1,332,818 

805,174 

1,101,408 

28,888 

200,339 

883,938 

321.192 

289,442 

681,714 


7,472,389 


£ 

£ 

£ 

86,221 

118,000 

26,000 

1,863,156 

668,000 

306.000 

320,036 

301,000 

130,000 

445,826 

200,000 

588,000 

624,771 

1,102,000 

487,000 

24,550 

12,000 

8,000 

63,696 

9,0(30 

29,000 

821,191 

218,000 

192,000 

109,74.8 

89,000 

64,000 

101,139 

80,000 

143,000 

124,963 

235.000 

64,000 

3,985,197 

2,982,000 

2,022,000 

£ 
40,000 

167,000 
47,000 

170,00(> 
68,000 

16,660 
92,000 
29,000 
16,000 
18,000 


048,000 


2  X 
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The  value  of  production  from  manofactories  was  largest  in  ]^ew 
South  Wales,  where  it  amounted  to  £10,081, 756,  being  more  than 
X2,600,000  in  excess  of  the  figures  shown  for  Victoria,  wluch,  however, 
are  open  to  grave  question.  In  New  Zealand  the  value  was  £6,929,663. 
and  in  Queensland,  X3,985,197  ;  but  as  a  mere  statement  of  the  totitl 
affords  but  little  idea  of  the  relative  production  in  the  various  states. 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  value  of  production 
from  the  manufacturing  industries  per  head  of  the  population  in  each 
state : — 


SUte. 

Value  of 

Production  from 

MAuafactoriet. 

Value  per  head  of 
Population. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
10,081,756 
7.472,389 
3,985,197 
2,982,000 
2,022,000 
648,000 

£    s.  d. 
7    8  11 

Victoria    

6    5    3 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

8    2    7 
8    5    6 

Western  Australia...*. 

11  10    3 

Tasmania 

3  15    1 

Commonwealth  

27,191,342 
6,929,663 

7    5    2 

New  Zealand  

9    16 

Australasia 

34,121,005 

7  11    4 

The  above  table  shows  that,  in  proportion  to  population.  Western 
Australia  holds  the  premier  position ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  higher 
prices  obtained  for  the  products  rather  than  from  any  great  develoj*- 
ment  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  New  Zealand  stands  seconcl, 
and  this  position  is  ample  evidence  of  the  great  expansion  which  ha< 
occurred  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  that  colony  during  the  la^t 
few  years.  Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  position  of 
Victoria,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  average  production  per 
head  of  population  in  that  state  can  be  £2  16s.  3d.  lees  than  in  New 
Zealand,  as  the  published  figures  seem  to  indicate. 
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THE  high  rates  of  wages  which  have  generally  prevailed  in  Austral- 
asia and  the  cheapness  of  food  have  permitted  the  enjoyment  of 
a  great  degree  of  comfort,  if  not  of  luxury,  by  a  class  which  elsewhere 
knows  little  of  the  one  and  nothing  of  the  other ;  and  even  in  times 
of  trade  depression  and  reduced  wages  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
position  of  the  wage-earner  in  Australia  is  equal  to  that  occupied  by 
his  compeers  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Although  a  high 
standard  of  living  is  not  conducive  to  thrift,  saving  has  gone  on  with 
marked  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  industrial  disturbances  resulting 
from  the  great  strikes  and  the  bank  crisis  of  1893.  Some  idea  of  the 
rate  and  extent  of  this  accumulation  of  wealth  may  be  obtained 
from  the  tables  showing  the  growth  of  deposits  with  bank&  The 
banking  returns,  however,  afford  in  themselves  but  an  incomplete  view 
of  the  picture ;  it  should  also  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  people.  Both  of  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  volume,  and  these  evidences  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  need  not,  therefore,  be  further  considered  here. 


Newspapers  and  Letters. 

Few  things  show  more  plainly  the  social  superiority  of  a  civilized 
people  than  a  heavy  correspondence  and  a  large  distribution  of  news- 
papers. In  these  respects  all  the  provinces  of  Australasia  have  for  many 
years  been  remarkable.  In  proportion  to  population  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  country  in  the  world  can  boiist  of  a  larger  number  or  a 
better  class  of  newspapers  than  they  publish.  Great  advances  were 
made  in  this  respect  between  1871  and  1891,  but  the  rate  of  progress, 
both  in  number  and  in  excellence  of  production,  has  been  even  more 
rapid  since  the  year  last  named.  There  are  no  means  of  correctly 
estimating  the  number  of  newspapers  actually  printed  and  distributed 
in  the  States,  because  the  Post-office  carries  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  circulation.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  countries, 
however,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  year  1901  no  less  than 
121,000,000  newspapers  passed  through  the  Post-offices  of  the  various 
States,  giving  the  large  proportion  of  26  per  head  of  population.  In 
the  same    year  the  number  of    letters  and   postcanls  carried  was 
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273,582,000,  being  nearly  60  for  every  person  in  Australasia.  An 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  other  countries  shows  that  these  States 
stand  third  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  transmission  of 
correspondence,  being  only  exceeded  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
CJnited  States  of  America  per  head  of  population.  The  following  table 
shows  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  postal 
matter  carried,  together  with  the  proportion  of  letters  and  newspaperR 
carried  per  head  of  population  at  the  last  six  census  periods  : — 


Year. 

Letters  and  Post 
Cards. 

Newipapers. 

Letters 
per  head. 

Newtpapera 
per  bead. 

1851 

•    2,185,000 

14,061.000 

30,435,300 

60,791,700 

183,694,900 

273,582,000 

2,150,000 
10,941,400 
17,252,700 
43,802,000 
95,879,760 
121,000,000 

4-7 
11-3 
15-7 
29-1 
47-9 
69-7 

4-7 

1861 

8 '8 

1871 

1881 

1891 

8-9 
15-8 
26-0 

1901 

26*4 

There  are  983  newspapers  published  in  Australasia ;  S06  in  New 
South  Wales,  of  which  92  are  published  in  Sydney  and  suburbs ;  323 
in  Victoria,  of  which  130  are  published  in  Melbourne ;  115  in  Queens- 
land ;  46  in  South  Australia  ;  22  in  Western  Australia ;  16  in  Tasmania : 
and  155  in  New  Zealand, 


Parks,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries. 

All  the  Australasian  capitals  are  liberally  supplied  with  parks  and 
recreation-groui;ids.  In  Sydney  and  suburbs  there  are  parks,  squares, 
and  public  gardens  comprising  an  area  of  3,131  acres,  including  530  acres 
which  form  the  Centennial  Park.  Then  there  is  the  picturesque  National 
Park,  of  36,320  acres,  situated  about  16  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  in  addition  to  tliis,  an  area  of  35,300  acres,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  distant  about  12  miles  from  the  railway 
terminus  on  the  northern  shore  of  Sydney  Harbour,  has  been  reservwl 
for  public  recreation  under  the  name  of  Ku-ring-gai  Chase.  Thus 
Sydney  has  two  extensive  and  picturesque  domains  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  people  at  almost  equal  distances  north  and  south  from  the  city, 
and  both  accessible  by  railway.  Melbourne  has  about  5,400  acres  of 
recreation-grounds,  of  which  about  1,750  acres  are  within  the  city 
l)oundaries,  2,850  acres  in  the  suburban  municipalities,  and  800  acm^ 
outside  those  municipalities.  Adelaide  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt 
of  park  lands,  and  also  contains  a  number  of  squares  within  the  city 
boundaries,  covering  altogether  an  area  of  2,300  acres.  Briatoie, 
Hobart^   Perth,    and   the  chief  cities  of  New   Zealand  are  ako  well 
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provided  for  .in  this  rcapoct,  and  in  all  the  proriiieiial  towns  large  areas 
bava  baen  dedicated  as  public  parks.  There  are  fine  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Sjdnej,  M^boome,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  P^rth,  and  Hobart,  which  are 
included  in  the  areas  aboTe  referred  to.  Eaeh  of  these  gardens  has  a 
special  attraction  of  its  own.  They  are  all  well  kept,  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  comnranities  to  which  they  belong. 

The  various  capitals  of  the  States,  and  also  some  of  the  prominent 
inland  towns^  are  provided  with  museums  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
SA  well  as  recreation ;  and  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide, 
Perth,  and  Hobart  there  are  art  gi^leries  containing  excellent  collections 
of  paintings  and  statuary.  All  these  institutions  are  open  to  the  public 
free  of  charge. 

PtJBLic  Charities. 

One  o£  the  most  satisfoctory  features  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
AastrEdian  communities  is  the  wide  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
<»n8eq[uent]y  small  proportion  of  people  who  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  want.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  richest  country  of  Europe, 
only  nine  out  of  evtuy  hundred  of  the  population  possess  property  of 
the  value  of  £100,  while  in  Australasia  the  number  is  not  less  than 
fifteen,  and  the  violent  contrast  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  which 
blots  the  civilization  of  the  old  world  is  not  observable  in  these  young 
States.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  plain  that  a  certain  amount  of 
poverty  does  exist ;  but  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  an  hereditary 
pauper  class,  and  no  one  is  bom  into  the  hopeless  conditions  which 
characterize  the  lives  of  so  many  millions  in  Europe,  and  from  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  of  escape.  No  poor-rate  is  levied  in 
Australasia,  the  assistance  granted  by  the  State  to  able-bodied  men 
^'ho  find  themselves  out  of  employment  in  times  of  depression, 
taking  the  form  of  payment,  in  money  or  in  rations,  for  work  done  by 
them. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities,  as  regards  charity,  are  directed 
towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  ciiminal  companionship  and 
temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  care  of  the 
imbecile  or  insane,  and  the  subsidising  of  private  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  injured  and  the  amelioration  of  want.  Even  where 
the  State  granta  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes^  the  management  of  the 
institutions  supervising  the  expenditure  is  in  private  hands,  and  in 
addition  to  State-aided  institutions  there  are  numerous  charities  wholly 
maintained  by  private  subscriptions,  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those 
whom  penury,  sickness^  or  misfortune  has  afflicted  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  XQBcne  of  the  young  from  crime  is*  attempted  in  two  ways — first, 
by  means  of  Orphanages  and  Industrial  Schools,  where  children  who 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural  guardians,  or  who  are  likely, 
fmm  tlie  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their  parents,  to  be  so  neglected  as  to 
tender  them  liable  to  lapee  into  criin«^,  are  taken  care  of,  educated^ 
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and  afterwards  apprenticed  to  some  useful  calling ;  and  second,  hy 
sequestering  in  Iteformatories  children  who  have  already  committed 
crime,  or  whose  parents  or  guardians  find  themselves  unable  to  control 
them ;  but  the  accommodation  in  the  latter  class  is  very  limited,  and 
might  well  be  extended. 

Although  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  settlement  commenced 
in  Australasia,  its  resources  are  by  no  means  developed,  and  very  many 
men  are  at  work  far  away  from  the  home  comforts  of  everyday  life,  and 
from  home  attendance  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  adult 
male  population  is  employed,  accidents  are  very  common,  the  annual 
death-rate  being  about  8  per  10,000  living,  and  the  majority  of  the  cases 
treated,  especially  in  the  districts  outside  the  metropolitan  area  are 
injuries  arising  out  of  accidents  to  men  following  hazardous  pursuits. 
Hospitals  are  therefore  absolutely  essential  under  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  States,  and  they  are  accordingly 
found  in  every  important  country  town.  Below  will  be  found  the 
number  of  hospitals  in  each  State,  with  the  number  of  indoor  patients 
treated  during  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  same  year.  Unfortunately,  the  South  Australian  and  Western 
Australian  returns  are  defective,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  note  appended 
to  the  table  : — 


state. 

Year. 

Hospitals. 

^""^teSSd*"*"  lExpendltuw. 

New  South  Wales ... 
Victoria   

1900 
1900-01 
1901 
1901 
1899-1900 
1900 

No. 

116 
50 
68 
8 
24 
12 

No. 

30,592 

25,100 

19,194 

3,371^ 

5,275t 

3,254 

£ 
163,633 
161J95 

Oneensland 

120,781 
20,104» 
15,01(H- 
22,142 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia... 
Tasmaiiia 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

1900 

278 
43 

86,786 
12,202 

503,465 
117,535 

Australasia  ... 

321 

4 

98,988 

621,000 

*  Adelaide  Hoepltal  only. 


t  Perth  and  FremanUe  Hoepftala. 


All  the  States  possess  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  which 
are  under  Government  control.  The  treatment  meted  out  to  the  inmates 
is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and  the  hospitals  are  fitted 
with  all  the  conveniences  and' appliances  which  modem  science  points 
out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  affliction  from  which 
these  unfortunate  people  suffer.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
insane  patients  under  treatment,  the  total  expenditure  on  hospitals  for 
the  insane  during  the  year,  and  the  average  expenditure  per  inmate 
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under  treatment.     The  question  of  insanity  is  treated  farther  on  in  this 
chapter : — 


state. 


Inaane 

PAtients 

ander  tre«t- 

ment. 


Total 


Average 
Expenditure  per 


Ezpenditare.   |  Inmate  under 
treatment. 


• 

New  SoQth  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Aastralia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


No. 
5,236 
5,156 
2,010 
.1,192 
410 
469 


14,473 
3,155 


17,628 


£ 

116,791 

125,318 

43,665 

27,669 

6,537 

14,105 


333,085 
57,154 


390,239 


£  s.  d. 

22  2  3 
24  6  1 
21  14  6 

23  4  3 
15  18  10 
30    1  6 


23    0    3 
18    2    4 


22    2    9 


The  amounts  expended  on  Destitute  Asylums  and  Benevolent  Societies 
cannot  be  separated  from  other  items  of  expenditure  in  some  of  the 
States.  As  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  they  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  together  with  the  number  of  adult  inmates  of  the 
various  asylums  for  the  year  1900  : — 


Stote. 


Inmates. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


No. 

5,070 

4,503 

2,447 

656 

957 

918 


14,551 
1,151 


15,702 


Expenditure. 


£ 

131,830 

82,006 

53,224 

5,870 

8,044 

6,653 


287,627 
37,693 


325,320 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  a  liberal  omonnt  ofi  ont-door  cslief  is  g^ven 
in  all  the  Australasian  provinces,  and  destitute  children  are  taken  care 
of,  either  by  being  supported  in  the  Government  institntions  or  by 
being  boarded  out  to  persons  deemed  able  to  take  care  of  them  properly. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  imperfect  returns,  adding  together 
the  amount  received  from  the  Grovemment  and  the  amount  of  private 
subscriptions,  the  expenditure  in  the  whole  ^of  the  Australasian  States 
in  connection  with  all  forms  of  relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  is  certainly  not  less  than  £1^50,000  p^  annuro. 
This  sum,  though  not  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  populatioD,  may 
yet  appear  large  in  view  of  the  genend  wealth  of  the  States,  which 
should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many  seeking  assistance  ;  and  there 
is  the  risk  that  the  charitable  institutions  may  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  pauper  element,  for  while  free  quarters  and  free  food  are  so 
accessible  those  who  are  disinclinad  to  work  are  tempted  to  live  at  the 
public  expense.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  who  seek  hospital  relief,  less  than  one-half  are  natives  of  the 
States,  the  remainder  being  mostly  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a  fiew  who  were  bom  in  a  Buropean  country  or  in  ClmuL  This, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Australian 
bom.  The  inmates  of  the  institutions  referred  to  are  in  almost  all 
cases  aged  persons,  and  probably  not  more  than  half  the  number  of 
aged  persons  are  Ajistndian  bom. 


Chime. 

In  all  the  states  proceexlings  against  a  person  accused  of  an  offence 
may  be  initiated  either  by  the  arrest  of  the  culprit  or  by  summoning 
him  to  appear  before  a  magistrate.  Serious  offences,  of  course,  are 
rarely  dealt  with  by  process  of  summons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  be  apprehended  on  a  very  trivial  charge, 
and  this  circumstance  should  not  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  arrests 
by  the  police,  which  are  unusually  numerous  in  some  of  t^e  States. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  police  of  one  State 
ai*e  disposed  to  treat  offenders  with  such  consideration,  as  to  proceed 
against  them  by  summons,  and  how  far  those  of  another  State  are 
content  to  adopt  similar  action ;  for  in  most  of  the  provinces  the  records 
do  not  draw  a  distinction  l^etween  the  two  classes  of  cases ;  and  in  the 
table  given  on  page  699,  showing  the  number  of  persons  charged  before 
magistrates  in  each  State  during  the  year  1900,  offenders  who  were 
summoned  to  api^ear  are  included  with  those  arrested,  except  in  tbs 
case  of  Victoria,  whose  criminal  statistics  seem  to  deal  only  with  arrests. 
It  is  likewise  difficult  to  make  a  true  comparison  between  the  varioue 
States  in  the  matter  of  the  prevalence  of  crime,  for  there  are  a  number 
of  circumstances  which  must  considerably  affect  the  criminal  returns 
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and  modify  tfaw  insBiiing.  The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  qaestion 
of  the  strengdL  o£  the  police  force  and-  its  ability  to  cope  with  law- 
lessness, which  must  he  decided  chiefly  by  the  proportion  of  undetected 
crime  which  takes  pkice  in  thft  States.  The  policy  adopted  by  the 
chief  of  poliee  in  regard  to  trivial  breaches  of  the  public  peace  and 
other  minor  afibnoes  against  good  order  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideratian ;  and  then  there  are  considerable  differences  between  the 
criminal  codes  o£  tzhe  States,  and  in  the  number  of  local  enactments, 
breaches- of  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  minor  offences  taken 
before  the  Courta.  Also,  when  the  returns  of  the  lower  Courts  are  laid 
aside  and  the  convictions  in  superior  Courts  taken  up,  the  comparison 
is  affseted  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  who  committed  the 
prisoners.  Isk  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  Courts  is  limited  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  except  in 
regard  to  caeev  brought  under  one  or  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as 
the  Chinese  Reetriction  Act,  prosecutions  under  which  are  very  few ; 
while  in  Victoria  a  large  number  of  persons  are  every  year  sentenced  in 
Magistrates'  Courts  to  imprisonment  for  terms  ranging  from  six  months 
to  three  yeara.  It  is  apparent,  therefore^  that  in  any  comparison  drawn 
between  the-  nmnber  of  convictions  in  the  superior  Courts  of  New 
South  Wales  and  of  Victoria,  the  former  State  must  appear  to  great 
disadvantage. 

An  investigation  into  the  differences  between  the  law  of  New  South 
Wales  and-  of  Victoria  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates 
<lisclose8  some  important  results.  Under  the  Victorian  Crimes  Act  of 
1890,  54  VictorijB  No.  1,079,  it  is  provided  by  section  67  that  Justices 
may  try  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  for  the  offence  of  simple 
larceny  or  for  any  offence  punishable  as  simple  larceny  no  matter  what 
the  value  of  the  property  in  question  may  be,  and  persons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  where  the  property  said  to  have  been  stolen  is  not  of 
greater  value  than  £2 ;  and  it  is  further  provided  by  the  same  section 
that  if  upon  the  hearing  of  such  a  charge  the  Justices  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  render  it  inexpedient  to 
inflict  any  punishment,  they  shall  have  power  to  dismiss  the  charge 
without  proceeding  to  a  conviction.  This  provision,  it  is  needless  to 
xay,  is  likely  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  convictions  for  larceny 
in  Victoria.  In  New  South  Wales,  oii  the  other  hwid,  the  law  does 
not  give  Justices  any  such  power.  In  every  case  where  the  offence  is 
proved  they  must  convict  the  accused  person,  although  in  the  coae  of 
offenders  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  they  may  discharge  the  con- 
victed person  on  his  making  restitution,  or  in  other  cases  deal  with  him 
under  the  First  Offenders'  Act  and  suspend  the  sentence;  but  in  all 
such  oaseff  the  conviction  is  placed  on  record  and  is  accounted  for  in  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  state.  Section  69  of  the  same  Victorian  Act 
gives  Justices  power  to  deal  with  any  case  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  larceny 
as  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  of  stealing  from  the  person,  when  the  accused 
pleads  gailty,  the  punishment  being  imprisonment  for  any  term  not 
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exceeding  twelve  months ;  while  in  New  South  Wales  the  law  does  not 
give  Justices  the  power  to  deal  with  such  cases  when  the  property  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen  exceeds  the  value  of  £20.  This  section  must  there* 
fore  tend  materially  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  committed  for  trial 
in  Victoria  for  the  offences  mentioned,  although  in  all  such  cases  the 
Justices  may  commit  the  accused  person  if  they  think  fit  to  do  so. 
Furthermore,  it  is  provided  by  section  370  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1890 
that  suspected  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  capital  or  transport- 
able felony  elsewhere  and  are  found  in  Victoria  may  be  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  three  years  in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  for 
one  year  in  the  case  of  a  female.  Such  a  protective  provision  is  in 
force  in  some  of  the  other  provinces  as  well  as  in  Victoria,  and  its 
absence  in  New  South  Wales  has  made  that  state  the  chosen  refuge 
of  many  of  the  criminals  of  the  other  states  ;  for  there  they  may  lay 
their  plots  in  peace  and  enjoy  immunity  from  arrest  until  the  police 
discover  some  proof  of  their  complicity  in  fresh  crime  or  can  charge  them 
with  being  in  possession  of  property  which  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  having  been  stolen.  It  is  not,  however,  only  in  respect  to  serious 
offences  that  the  law  of  Victoria  differs  from  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  under  the  Victorian  Police  Offences  Act  of  1890  drunkenness  in  itself 
is  no  crime,  and  must  be  allied  with  disorderly  conduct  before  the  person 
may  be  punished.  These  statements  all  go  to  show  in  what  important 
respects  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  states  must  differ  from  each 
other,  and  how  great  care  must  be  taken  in  making  comparisons. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  during  the  year  1900,  together  with 
the  proportion  per  10,000  of  the  population  for  four  of  the  CJommon- 
wealth  states,  is  given  below.  The  returns  from  the  other  states  do  not 
show  apprehensions  separately. 


state. 


N-ofAm.t.    ,     f^piSTn!' 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

Tasmania 


27,682 

27,668 

17,886 

1,820 


204 
231 
365 
105 


Taking  into  consideration  only  the  more  serious  crimes,  such  as 
offences  against  the  person  and  against  property,  including  forgery,  the 
rates  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  were  respectively 
47,  30,  and  32  per  10,000  of  the  population. 

During  the  year  1900,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  159,992  persons 
were  charged  before  magistrates  in  Australasia,  123,990  being  summarily 
convicted  and  32,493  discharged,  while  3,509  were  committed.  The 
returns  of  each  of  the  Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand  will  be 
found  below.     It  should  be  explained  that  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand 
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and  Western  Australia  each  charge  is  counted  as  a  separate  person — 
a  proceeding  which,  of  course,  telis  against  those  provinces ;  while  in 
Victoria  the  returns  only  deal  with  arrested  persons,  no  record  being 
published  of  the  summons  cases  dealt  with  in  that  state  : — 


OA-oAa 

Persons 
cbaxfged. 

Sammarily  dealt  with. 

Commttted. 

BtaM. 

Diachaxged. 

Ck>nvicted. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

56,590 
27,668 
24,364 

6,536 
H863 

6,381 

8,430 
8,609 
3,697 
1,010 
4,668 
1,124 

47.017 

18,384 

20,112 

5,384 

9,926 

4,179 

1,143 
675 

655 

South  Australia 

142 

Western  Australia    ... 
Tasmania    

270 

78 

Commonwealth ... 
New  Zealand 

133,302 
24,690 

27,538 
4,955 

105,001 
18,989 

2,763 
746 

Australasia 

169,992 

32,493 

123,990 

3,509 

Taking  xhe  whole  of  Australasia,  rather  more  than  thirty-five 
persons  out  of  every  thousand  were  charged  before  magistrates  during 
the  year  1900 — a  figure  which  compares  favourably  with  the  rates  for 
previous  years.  Only  three  states — Western  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  New  South  Wales — exceed  the  average  amount  of  disorder  and 
crime  as  disclosed  by  the  police  court  returns.  The  very  large  propor- 
tion of  adult  males  to  the  population  of  the  first-named  state,  and  its 
present  industrial  conditions,  place  it,  of  course,  in  quite  an  exceptional 
position  ;  while  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  there  are  greater 
floating  populations,  from  the  ranks  of  which  a  large  percentage  of 
offenders  is  drawn,  than  in  the  other  states  which  have  better  records. 
The  province  with  the  least  disorder  and  crime  is  South  Australia,  where 
the  persons  answering  to  charges  in  the  lower  Courts  only  form  18 '14  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  Next  come  Victoria  with  23-10  per  thousand ; 
Tasmania,  with  31*18;  and  New  Zealand,  with  32*33  ;  while,  as  before 
stated,  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales  have  the 
highest  proportions,,  namely,  84-65,  49-69,  and  41*78  per  thousand 
respectively.  In  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  the  returns  leave  little 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  criminals  from  the  eastern 
states,  because  the  rate  is  70  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  Queensland, 
the  next  state.  The  rate  is,  however,  unduly  increased  by  including 
the  charges  brought  against  the  aborigines,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that,  as  stated  before,  each  offence  is  counted  as  a  separate  person;  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  exact  statistical  information,  there  is  no  option 
but  to  use  the  figures  presented.     In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
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^ibont  every  ninetj  peraoofl  charged  are  aoenaed  of  100  offences,  and 
awiuiiing  the  same  ratio  to  hold  in  Western  Aiutraiia,  it  is  estimated 
that  if  these  two  mentioned  factCHrs  were  excluded,  the  rate  in  Weston 
Atwtralia  would  be  about  74  per  1,000.  The  New  Zealand  rate  is  also 
affected  by  the  last-mentioned  circumstance.  The  following  table 
shows  the  proportion  of  persons  charged  before  magistrates  in  each 
state  during  the  year ;  also  the  percentages  of  the  persons  discharged, 
convicted,  and  committed  of  the  whole  number  charged  : — 


SUte. 


PerwMis 

churned       

per  1,000  of  I 

popukUcm.  I  DiscbaigBcL      Convicted. 


Percentages  of  totel  penonB  charged. 


S^jnarilT     comnutt^rf. 


dealt  with. 


I 


New  South  Wales    ... 

Victoria 

Qneeusland    

8outh  Australia 

Western  Australia    ... 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth ... 

New  Zealand 

AnsfcraliMBa 


41-78 
2310 
49*69 
1814 
84-65 
31*18 


36-11 
32-33 


35*47 


14*90 
31-22 
15-17 
15*45 
31-40 
20*89 


20-35 
20*07 


29*31 


83-08 
66-69 
82*53 
8-2*38 
66-78 
77-66 


77-61 
76*91 


77-50 


97*98 
97-91 
97-70 
97*83 
9818 
98*55 


97*96 
96-98 


S^'81 


2^2 
2-09 
2-30 
2-17 
1-82 
145 


2<W 
3«2 


2*19 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
charged  before  magistrates  in  Australasia  in  1901,  97*81  were  sum- 
marily dealt  with,  20*31  being  discharged  and  77*50  convicted^  while 
only  2*19  were  committed  to  higher  courts.  The  state  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  cases  summarily  disposed  of  and  the  smallest  proportion  of 
committals  was  Tasmania ;  while  Victoria,  although  the  magistrates  there 
have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction,  showed  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
cases  summarilv  dealt  with  than  New  South  Wales.  This  was  without 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  summons  cases,  which 
usually  cover  minor  offences,  are  not  included  in  the  criminal  statistics 
of  the  first-mentioned  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Victorian  returns 
should  show  a  very  high  percentage  of  cases  summarily  disposed  of;  for 
an  inspection  of  the  statistics  discloses  the  fact  that,  owing  to  this 
wider  jurisdiction,  the  magistracy  of  the  state,  in  1900,  sentenced 
"9  persons  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  161  to  periods  between  one  year 
and  two  years,  and  280  to  terms  of  six  months  and  under  one  year. 
Many  of  these  persons,  had  they  been  tried  in  New  South  Wales, 
would  have  been  convicted  in  higher  courts.  Another  important  point 
to  be  noted  is  that  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  have  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  discharges,  and  if  the  theory  be  dismissed  as 
untenable  that  the  police  in  those  states  are  more  prone  to  charge 
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persons  on  insufficient  grounds  tban  in  the  other  states,  it  must  he 
concluded  that  the  magistrates  of  Yiotoria  and  Western  Australia  deal 
more  leniently  with  accused  persons  than  is  the  case  elsewhere ;  indeed, 
so  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1690  provides  for  tlie  dischcufge  without  conviction  of 
persons  found  guilty  of  certain  offences.  The  lowest  proportion  of 
discharges  is  to  be  found  in  Queensland  and  Kew  South  Wales,  which 
also  have  the  highest  percentage  of  summary  convictions ;  and  the 
figures  testify  to  the  stringency  with  which  the  criminal  Iwwh  are 
administered  in  those  states. 

Of  the  159,992  persons  brought  before  magistrates  during  the  year 
1900,  only  26,960  were  duurged  with  offences  which  can  fairly  be 
classed  as  criminal,  the  overwhelmhig  majority  being  accused  of 
drunkenness  and  other  offences  against  good  order,  and  of  breaebes  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  have  a  tendency  to  multiply  to  a  great 
extent.  For  present  purposes  the  accused  persons  may  be  divided  as  in 
the  table  given  below,  offences  against  the  person  and  against  property 
being  regarded  as  serious  crime.  Of  course,  amongst  the  other 
offenders  are  to  be  found  a  few  charged  with  grave  misdemeanours,  but 
against  these  may  be  put  trifling  assaults,  which  are  included  with 
crimes  against  the  person  : — 


a  11 

Serious  Offenders. 

Minor 
Offenders. 

OlTeiiden. 

AnHtUwt 
thePefson. 

Against 
Property. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales  

56,590 

4,115 

1,139 

1,937 

417 

i,a^ 

368 

5,770 
2,378 
2,552 

598 
1,767 

676 

9,885 
3,517 
4,489 
1,015 
2,804 
1,044 

46,705 

Victoria    

QnR^tuflatid  X 

27,568 
24,364 

6,536 
14,863 

5,381 

24,051 
19,875 

Sooth  Auntralia 

5,521 

Wertem  Australia 

12,05^ 

Tflffmsnia    

4,337 

Commonwealth 

New  2!ealand    

135,302 
24,690 

9,013 
1,626 

13,741 
2,680 

22,754 
4,206 

1 12,548 
20,484 

Australasia 

150,992 

10,539 

16,421 

26,960 

133,032 

This  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  offences  explains  in  some 
measure  the  conaimratively  unfavourable  position  of  New  South  Wales 
as  shown  by  the  previous  tables ;  for  of  the  56,590  accused  persons 
in  that  state,  the  minor  offenders  numbered  46,705,  or  82  "5  per  cent. 
No  doubt  the  large  number  of  trivial  cases  in  New  South  Wales  is 
accounted  ior  by  the  greater  strictness  of  police  administration. 
Victoria  shows  87 '2  per  cent,  of  minor  offenders,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  difference  in  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  its  position  is  not  nearly  so 
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favourable  as  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface.  In  New  South  Wale^, 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  most  of  the  other  states,  a  person  accused 
of  two  or  more  offences  is  entered  as  charged  with  the  most  serious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law ;  while  in  Yictoiaa  he  is  entered  as  charged  with 
the  first  offence  committed,  any  others,  however  serious,  arising  out  of 
his  capture,  being  left  out  of  consideration.  For  example,  if  a  person 
is  arrested  for  drunkenness,  and  he  assaults  his  captors  while  on  the 
way  to  the  station,  he  is  entered  in  the  returns  of  New  South  Wales,  as 
they  are  here  presented,  as  charged  with  an  offence  against  the  person, 
and  thereby  helps  to  swell  the  amount  of  serious  crime ;  but  in  Yicti^riu 
he  is  entered  as  charged  with  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
the  charge  of  assault,  on  which  he  may  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  is  not  disclosed.  This  fact  must  therefore  be 
taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  proportions  of  the  various  classes 
of  offenders  per  thousand  of  population,  which  are  appended  : — 


state. 


Per  thousand  of  population. 


All 
Offenders. 


Serious  Offenders. 


Aninst 
the  Person. 


Against 
Property. 


Total. 


Minor 
Offenden. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    , 

Queensland , 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia , 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia 


41-78 

3-04 

4-26 

2310 

0-95 

2-00 

49-69 

3-95 

5-20 

1814 

116 

1-66 

84-65 

5-91 

10-06 

3118 

2-13 

3-92 

3611 

2-40 

3-67 

32-33 

2-00 

3-51 

35-47 

2-34 

3-64 

7-30 
2*95 
9-15 
2-82 
15-97 
605 


34-48 

20-15 
40-54 
15-32 
68-68 
25-13 


607 
5-51 


30-04 
26-82 


5-98 


29-49 


It  will  be  seen  that,  relatively  to  population,  the  state  with  the  largest 
number  of  serious  offenders  was  Western  Australia,  which  had  a  pro- 
portion of  15-97  per  thousand.  Queensland  followed  with  a  pro- 
portion of  9-15,  while  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  occupied 
third  and  fourth  positions  with  7-30  and  6-05  per  thousand  respectively 
The  rate  of  New  Zealand  was  5*51  per  thousand,  while  that  of  Victoria 
is  set  down  at  2-95,  and  South  Australia  closes  the  list  with  2*82. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  crime  of  the  principal  states 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  males  of  such  ages  as  contribute  to  the 
ranks  of  offenders ;  but  the  records  unfortunately  do  not  give  sufficient 
data  to  enable  such  a  comparison  to  be  made.  In  explanation  of  the 
position  of  Western  Australia,  it  is  well  known  to  the  police  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Whales — and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  records 
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of  the  prisoners  received  into  Fremantle  gaol — that  a  large  number  of 
criminflJs  have  left  those  states  for  the  west  during  the  last  few  years. 

About  one-third  of  the  minor  offenders  of  Australasia  are  charged 
with  drunkenness.  From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
all  the  states  59,605  cases  of  drunkenness  were  heard  during  the  year 
1900,  convictions  being  recorded  in  51,920  cases,  or  87'11  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number.  The  state  with  the  highest  number  of  cases 
relatively  to  population  was  Queensland,  the  rate  of  which  was  18*87 
per  thousand  person?,  followed  by  Western  Australia  with  17 '48,  New 
South  Wales  with  15*51,  and  Victoria  with  13*30,  while  Tasmania  was  last 
with  a  rate  of  only  4*82  jier  thousand.  The  figures  for  Victoria,  however, 
only  refer  to  apprehensions,  information  respecting  persons  summoned 
to  answer  a  charge  of  drunkenness  not  being  available,  while,  as 
already  pointed  out,  drunkenness  in  itself  is  not  a  crime  in  that  state, 
but  must  be  aggravated  by  disorderly  conduct.  In  the  case  of  Western 
Australia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  adult  male 
population  is  very  high.  From  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  con- 
victions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  magistrates  of  that  state  and  of 
Victoria  take  a  somewhat  lenient  view  of  this  offence,  and  only  record 
convictions  in  about  57  and  62  per  cent,  of  the  cases  respectively, 
while  in  the  other  states  the  percentage  ranges  from  89*7  to  99*9  : — 


state. 


Cbaifcesof 
Drunkennew. 


Convictions. 


Total. 


Percentage 
of  Chaigei. 


Per  1,000  persons. 


Convic- 
tions. 


New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania   

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia    ... 


21,003 

20,901 

15,878 

9,856 

9,254 

9,241 

2,249 

2,184 

3,070 

1,740 

832 

746 

52,28^ 

44,668 

7,319 

7,252 

69,605 

51,920 

99-51 
62  07 
99-86 
97  11 
56-68 
89*66 


85-43 
99-08 


87-11 


15-51 
13-30 
18-87 

6-24 
17-48 

4*82 


13-96 
9-59 


15-43 
8-26 

18-85 
606 
9-91 
4-32 


11-92 
9-50 


11-51 


A  retnm  showing  only  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  safe  index  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  for  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  the  law  intended  to  preserve  public 
decency  will  always  be  less  strict  in  sparsely-settled  country  districts 
than  in  larger  centres  of  population  where  the  police  are  comparatively 
niore  numerous,  if  not  in  proportion  to  the  population,  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  they  have  under  their  supervision ;  and  further,  will 
vary  according  to  the  diverse  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
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police.  The  quantity  of  intoxicants  consamed  per  head  ia  another 
index  of  the  habits  of  commnnitieB  living  under  like  conditions ;  but 
comparisonB  so  based  should  not  be  pushed  to  extremes,  for,  as  Las 
often  been  pointed  out,  the  larger  part  of  the  alcohol  which  enters  into 
consumption  is  that  consumed  bj  the  population  who  are  not  drunkards. 
The  average  quantity  of  intoxicants  used  in  each  state  during  the  tiiree 
years  ended  1900,  is  given  below,  wines  and  beer  being  reduced  to 
their  equivalent  of  proof  spirit  The  consumption  of  the  various  kinds 
of  intoxicants  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  **  Food  Supply  and  (Je«t 
of  Living": — 

Proof  Galloiis  of 
Alcohol  per  hettd  of 
State.  popuialian. 

New  South  Wales 2*33 

Victoria 2-83 

Qaeeasland 2*69 

South  Australia 212 

Wertem  Aurtralia   4*98 

Tasmania    1-81 

NewZeahmd l^ 

Australasia 2*48 

The  strength  of  the  police  force  in  each  of  the  states  and  New 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  1900  is  given  below.  These  figures  show  the 
importance  which  must  be  attached  to  police  administration  when 
studying  the  question  of  drunkenness. 


Police. 


Metropolitan. 


Oounto'. 


Total. 


Inhabl. 

tante 
to  enxAk 

PoUoo 
OflSoer. 


I   Areft  t« 

each 
,  CoDktaUe 
In  Country 
!  Districte. 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria  

Queensland 

8outh  Australia 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania    

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


No. 

735 
202 
173 
150 

68 


No. 

1,254 
780 
664 
219 
346 
192 


2,206 
61 


3,405 
526 


2,267 


8,931 


No. 
2,142 
1,465 
866 
392 
406 
250 


5,611 
587 


6,918 


No. 
632 
815 
566 
911 
354 
690 


668 
1,301 


728 


Sq.  Diiles. 

248 

120 

1,007 

4,126* 

2,821 

137 

673 
199 

7(W 


*  Indudlnfir  Northern  Territoiy. 


A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  police  forces  of  the  various  states 
will  be  found  below.  The  greater  number  of  mounted  troopers  in  tli<>^ 
states  where   very   large   and  thinly-populated   districts  have  to  l><" 
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controlled,  tends  to  make  the  average  cost  somewhat  higher  than  in 
the  other  provinces  : — 


state. 

Total  Cost 
of  Police  Force. 

Avenge  Cost 
per  Constable. 

Avenifre  Cost 
per  Inhabitant. 

New  South  Walea 

£ 
384,442 
272,496 
182,446 

73,926 
113,859 

37,452 

£     8.    d. 
179     9     7 
186    0     1 
210  13    6 
188  11     8 
229  11     1 
149  16    2 

s.    d. 
5    8 

Victoria  

4    7 

Queensland 

7    6 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

4    1 
13    0 

Tasmania 

4    4 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

1,064,620 
116,420 

189  14    9 
198    6    8 

5    8 
3    1 

Australasia 

1,181,040 

190  11    0 

5    3 

The  record  of  cases  heard  before  a  Court  of  Magistrates  cannot  be 
regarded  as  altogether  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the  social  progress 
of  Australasia,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  includes  many  kinds 
of  offences  which  cannot  fairly  be  classed  as  criminal,  and  the  number  of 
these  has  a  tendency  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  local  enactments. 
The  committals  for  trial,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  convictions  for- 
crime  in  the  Superior  Courts  may  be  regarded  as  much  more  conclusive - 
on  the  question  of  the  progress  of  society  or  the  reverse.    In  some  respects-. 
^ven  this  evidence  is  misleading,  for,  as  already  shown,  in  the  less  popu- 
lous provinces  there  are  no  Courts  intermediary  between  the  Magistrates' ' 
and  the  Supreme  Courts,  so  that  many  offences  which  in  New  South 
Wales,  for  example,  are  tried  by  a  jury,  are  in  some  of  the  other  provinces 
•lealt   with   by   magistrates;   and  even  in  Victoria,  where  there  are 
Courts  of  General  Sessions,  magistrates  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction 
than  in  New  South  Wales.    But  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  decrease 
^>f  serious  crime  in  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  committals. . 
and  of  convictions  in  Superior  Courts  may  fairly  be  taken;  and  this, 
information  is  given  below.     It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  forty  years, 
fmra  1861  to  1900,  the  rate  of  committals  per  thousand  of  population 
has  dropped  from  2*2  to  0*8,  and  of  convictions  from  1*3  to  0*5  : — 


Tear. 

Per  1,000  of  Population. 

Committals. 

Con\ictions  in 
Superior  Courts. 

1861  

1871   



2-2 
1-4 
1-2 
11 

0-8 

1-3 

o*a 

1881   

1891  

•**  '            * 

07 
0*6: 

1900  

0-5 

2  T 
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colony  in  1851.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  returns  are  defective  s« 
far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned : — 


• 

state.                 1841>50. 

1861-4K). 

1861-7a 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1801-06.       jgQQ^ 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland  

Victoria     

-    68 
'"83 

|38 

47 
7 

"32 

34 
14 
41 
12 

"I6 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 

27 

18 

19 

6 

""3 
12 

23 

15 

13 

2 

'"*6 
8 

15  '     7 

16  1 

12    .      4 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  ,.^ 

2    '      1 
6    <    10 
1 

New  Zealand  

1          5 

Total    

151 

124 

116 

85 

66 

53    '    2S 

The  returns  relating  to  the  prisons  of  the  states  are  in  some  cases 
very  incomplete.  The  prisoners  in  confinement  at  any  specified  time 
may  be  divided  into  those  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced,  those  vho 
are  awaiting  their  trial,  and  debtora  The  returns  of  five  of  the  states 
allow  of  this  distinction  being  made.  The  number  and  classification  of 
prisoners  in  confinement  on  the  31st  December,  1900,  were  as  follow  : — 


state. 


Tried  and 
Sentenced. 


Awaitine 
Trial. 


Debtors. 


Total. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
New  Zealand 

Total  


1,791 
1,088 
521 
210» 
402 
527 

106 
80 
42 
10 
16 
41 

2 

4,629 

29S 

2 

1,899 
1,168 
563 
220 
508 
568 


4,926 


*  Including  debtora. 

The  returns  of  Tasmania  do  not  enable  the  distinction  made  in  th^ 
above  table  to  be  drawn,  but  there  were  108  prisoners  in  Tasmanian 
gaols  at  the  end  of  1900 ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  con- 
finement in  the  gaols  of  Australasia,  at  the  cla<9e  of  1900,  may  be  stated 
as  5,034,  equal  to  1*12  in  every  thousand  of  the  population. 


Suicides. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  committed  suicide  in  Aastralasis 
during  1900  was  491 — 402  males  and  89  females — corresponding  to  a 
rate  of  1*09  per  10,000  living.  The  table  below  shows  the  number 
<)f  deaths  and  the  rates  in  each  state,  in  five-year  periods  since  1870. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  actual  number  of  suicides  is  even  larger  than  is 
shown  in  the  tables,  especially  during  recent  years;  for  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  coroners' juries  to  attribute  to  accident  what  is 
really  the  result  of  an  impulse  of  self-destruction. 

Total  number  of  deaths. 


state. 


1871-76. 


1S76-80. 


1881-85. 


1880-90. 


1801-05. 


1806-1000 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Qaeensland  

Sonth  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia  ... 


212 

297 

368 

578 

713 

446 

505 

463 

638 

630 

72 

141 

179 

292 

349 

79 

93 

146 

134 

156 

3' 

7 

23 

22 

73 

28 

37 

27 

43 

63 

89' 

195 

261 

267 

339 

1,275 

1,467 

1,974 

2.323 

874 
565 
400 
192 
157 
63 
340 


2,591 


Death  rate  per  10,000  living. 


Xew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

Xew  Zealand. 

Australasia  ... 


•78 

•90 

•87 

117 

1-23 

102 

100 

r38 

1-33 

•81 

•77 

-99 

•29« 

•50 

1-46 

•54 

•68 

■44 

^^2^ 

■91 

■99 

102 

•98 

119 
108 
1-69 

•92 
2*25 

•85 
1-03 


1-33 
0-95 
1-71 
107 
1-99 
079 
0-92 


118 


•  Four  years— 1872-75. 

The  experience  of  Australasia  agrees  with  that  of  other  countries, 
namely,  that  the  tendency  to  self-destruction  is  increasing.  From  the 
table  above  it  is  seen  that  the  rate  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  advancing 
since  1870.  Tasmania  has  always  had  the  lowest  rate,  while  in  New 
Zealand  the  rate  is  now  about  equal  to  that  in  England,  where  it  is 
0-92  per  10,000  living.  Up  to  1893,  the  three  first  named  states  iv 
the  table  exhibited  the  highest  rates,  Queensland  coming  first ;  but 
since  that  year  Western  Australia  has  shown  the  largest  proportional 
number  of  victims  by  suicide,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  relatively  large 
number  of  males  in  the  state,  since  males  are  three  or  four  times  as 
prone  to  take  their  own  lives  as  females. 

The  means  of  conmiitting  suicide  most  favoured  in  all  the  states, 
Are  poisoning,  drowning,  shooting,  which  is  more  common  now  than 
formerly,  and  hanging  amongst  males,  and  poisoning  and  drowning 
amongst  females. 
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IlLeoitixagy. 

Illegitimate  births  are  rather  numerous  in 'tkece  states,  tte  total 
number  in  the  whole  of  AustralasiA  during  1900  being  7,194,  equal 
to  5*91  per  cent,  of  the  total  births.  The  following  table  shows  the 
nimiber  of  illegitimate  births  which  hove  occurred  in  each  state  and 
New  Zealand  in  quinquennial  periods  since  1870,  and  the  proportion 
per  cent,  of  total  births  : — 

Total  Nukbeb  of  lUegitiinate  Births. 


state. 


1871-76. 


1870-^. 


1881-«. 


latNMK). 


1891-^. 


1806-190(L 


New  South  Wales 

Viotorift 

Queensland     

South  Australia    .., 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania , 

New  Zealand 


Australasia 


4,869 

5,401 

6,949 

9,894 

1 
11,876 

4,222 

5^646 

6,491 

^,425 

9,868 

846 

1,447 

1,090 

3.117 

3,516 

■  at 

■  •  t 

1,222 

1,381 

1,677 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  »  * 

•  •  • 

402: 

1  »  ■ 

•  «  • 

762t 

911 

1,136 

623» 

2,027 

2,831 

3,011 

3,443 

■  ■  • 

•  ■  ■ 

20,245 

26,189 

31,807 

1^,622 
•8.«5 
4,213 

1,767 
1,133 
1,322 
4,196 

33,878 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  Total  Births. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    , 

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand. 


Australasia 


4-09 

4-22 

4*36 

4-90 

6-01 

310 

4-27 

4*63 

4-89 

5*45 

2*80 

3*85 

4  06 

4*44 

4*83 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

216 

2*50 

2*98 

«•  • 

•  ■  a 

•  •  ■ 

■  •  • 

4'75t 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

4-36t 

3-84 

4*58 

1-36* 

2*30 

2-93 

3*20 

3-77 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8*90 

4*35 

506 

6-88 
5-57 
5*92 
3-76 
5-06 
5-65 
4-43 


5-67 


•  Three  yean— 1873-75.    f  Four  years— 1882-86.    :  Fcmr  yee»— 1892-05. 

It  is  seen  that  New  South  Wales  has  always  been  in  the  unenviable' 
position  of  exhibiting  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate  births^ 
although  up  to  1890  it  was  closely  followed  by  Victoria.  Sinoe  1890, 
however,  the  rate  in  New  South  Wales  has  increased  very  rapidly,  as 
also  in  Queensland,  which  now  stands  second.  In  all  the  states- 
illegitimacy  is  on  the  increase ;  and  whereas  less  than  twenty  years  ag«> 
each  province  had  a  lower  rate  than  prevailed  in  England,  they  all, 
with  the  exception  of  South  Australia,  have  now  a  higher  rate. 

The  increase,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  sinee  the  genenl 
decline  in  the  birth-rate  affects  the  proportion  of  illegitimates  For 
instance,  the  birth-rate  in  1881-65  was  35 '21  per  thousand  of  population, 
compared  with  27*31  per  thousand  in  1696-1900.  if  the  rate  had  not 
declined,  the  births  in  the  last  five  years  would  have  been  770,545,  and 
the  illegitimate  rate  4*40  per  cent. 
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The  i£ollowii^^  table  shows  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  chief  countries  of  Eun^,  based  on  the 
experienee  of  the  latest  five  years  available,  the  figures  referring,  in 
most  caoes,  to  the  period  1695-9.  In  a  majority  of  the  European 
eoontrieB  illegitimaoj  appears 'to  be  on  the  increase. 


Ooonliy. 

meRtOmate 
per  emt. 

Ooimto'. 

lUefffUnute 

Births 

per  eent. 

Enj^aad  and  Wales... 
8fx>tlfuid. ...... ......  .... 

4-16 

6  97 

2-63 

9^1 

7-84 

1400 

12*90 

14-55 

HunflUSY  

901 

Fvaacf) 

8*26 

Lndand    «. 

Belgiam    

8-61 

Germany    

NetiierlandB 

2-71 

Pmssia   

Swedm 

10^0 

Bavaria 

JffftWBiy    » •■••.•... 

7-3S 

Saxony    

Austria  

ItaW 

6-34 

Dtvorcb. 

The  question  of  divorce  is  one  of  much  interest  to  Australasiay 
as  some  of  the  states,  especially  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria^  now 
offer  great  facilities  for  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  such  facilities  were  calculated  to  increase 
divorce  to  an  extent  that  would  prove  hurtful  to  public  morals  ;  and  so 
far  as  the  experience  of  New  South  Wales  was  concerned,  for  the  first 
few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  multiplying  the  grounds  on  which 
divorce  could  be  granted,  the  fear  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  ground- 
less ;  for  in  1893  the  number  of  decrees  litm. granted  rose  to  305,  from 
102  in  1892,  and  in  1900  was  still  as  high  as  216.  When,  however,  it 
is  remembered  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  change  in  law  to 
dissolve  marriages  the  bonds  of  which  would  have  been  broken  long 
before  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  little 
ground  for  the  fear  that  this  somewhat  alarming  increase  would  con- 
tinne,  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  a  decline  in  1900. 
In  Victoria,  where  a  very  similar  law  came  into  operation  in  1 890,  the 
number  of  divorces  increased  considerably,  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  although  not  to  the  alarming  extent  experienced  in  New 
South  Wales. 

In  New -South  Wales,  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1*873, 
the  chief  grounds  on  which  divorce  was  granted  were  adultery  after 
niarriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  with  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  Under  the  Act  of  1892  and  the  Amending 
Act  pasaed  in  1893  petitions  for  divorce  can  be  granted  for  the 
Allowing  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned '.—-^ffusband  v. 
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Wife. — Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years  ;  habitual  drunkenness 
and  neglect  of  domestic  duties  for  a  similar  period ;  refusing  to  obey  an 
order  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights ;  being  imprisoned  under 
sentence  for  three  years  or  upwards ;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault  on  the  husband  within  a 
year  preceding  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  Wife  v.  Husband- 
Adultery,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  the 
husband  is  domiciled  in  the  state ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three 
years ;  habitual  drunkenness  with  cruelty  or  neglect  to  support  for  a 
similar  period ;  refusing  to  obey  an  order  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  ;  being  imprisoned  for  three  years  or  upwards,  or  having  within 
five  years  undergone  various  sentences  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than 
three  years  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  assault  with'  intent  to  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault  within  one  year  previously.  Belief 
can  only  be  sought  on  these  grounds  should  the  petitioner  have  been 
domiciled  in  the  state  for  three  years  or  upwards  at  the  time  of 
instituting  the  suit,  and  not  have  resorted  to  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  marriage  dissolved.  In  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  divorces  are  granted 
principally  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  coupled 
with  desertion  for  over  two  years  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 

In  the  subjoined  table  will  be  found  the  actual  number  of  divorces 
and  judicial  separations  granted  during  each  of  the  years  1894-1900. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  states  as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
that  for  1898,  the  rate  for  1900  is  the  lowest  shown  in  the  table : — 


state. 


18M. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1S89. 


1900. 


> 

s 


I 


a 

-I 


5 


^ 


> 


ll 


■al 

o  SB 


«{ 


o  j  -Sij  o 


«5 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria     

Queensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    

Australasia  

Totals 

Divorces  and   separations 
per  10,000  marriimres . . 


313 
81 
6 
5 
1 
5 
20 


iSl 


14 
2 


21 


452 


182*3 


301     11 
85      .. 

4  I   .. 
5 
2 
4 
18 


1 
5 


419  I  17     SS9 


109-9 


150^0 


247 
87 
7 
7 
8 
4 
82 


17 


387  .    20 
407*" 


137-7 


232 

105 

10 

11 

8 

4 

46 


411 


17  '219    14 


2 
1 


i)3 
12 

7 
16 

4 
16  1  85 


1 
1 


36  436    19 


447 


142-3 


455 


138-0 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  decrees  of  dissolution  of 
marriage  and  judicial  separation  granted  in  each  state,  in  quinquennial 
periods  since  1871,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  the  information. 
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Divorce  was  legalised  in  New  South  Wales  in  1873,  and  the  figures  of 
that  state  for  1871-75  only  cover  the  two  years  1874  and  1875. 


1871-76. 


SUte. 


^ 


I 


n 


1876-80. 


I  '11 


1881-86. 


o 
> 


1886-9a 


i 


1891-95. 


> 

s 


1 


I 


1896- 
1900. 


n 


New  South  Wales !  2li  ... 

Victori*    33i    6 

Qneenaland |    41     1 

«Soath  Australia I  22|    3 

Western  Australia I 

Tasmania |    9! 

Xew  Zealand  }*...' 


•  I     «  •  • 


87 

•  •  • 

116 

6 

212 

12 

1087 

55 

1  41 

2 

74 

8  124 

9 

441 

10 

14 

. .  • 

5 

2  '  26 

3 

26 

3 

35 

2 

31 

10  23 

2 

30 

2 

1 

1 

5 

•  ••      0 

•  ■  • 

9  ... 

9 

•  •  ■ 

9 

•  •  • 

15 

2 

21   2 

• 

•  •  • 

•   » 

•  •  •     •  •  • 

* 

110 

5 

101;  14 

187 

5  240 

26  518 

1 

33 

1715  86 

i 

1178  69 

508;  4 

42,  5 

34I  3 

27,  ... 

201  ... 

232  24 


2041105 


'*  InfonnatioD  not  available. 

Taking  the  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  tahle,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  during  the  same  periods,  the 
rates  of  divorce  for  the  individual  states,  per  10,000  marriages,  will  be 
found  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  for  New  South  Wales  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  country  of  the  world  except  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  : — 


Suie. 


1871-75. 


1876-80, 


1881-85. 


1886-90. 


1801-85. 


1896- 
1900. 


New  South  Wales    I  t23-5 

Victoria \  160 

Qaeensland    '  8*0 

South  Australia  I  •33-6 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania   i  27'4 

Xew  Zealand   I  *... 


33-6 

32-5 

54*8 

272-3 

16-9 

24*4 

311 

119-6 

18-7 

6-0 

19-0 

21-4 

34-6 

331 

24-3 

29-9 

20-5 

44-8 

53-5 

38-6 

22  0 

18-0 

35*4 

50-8 

* 

•  •  • 

* 

•  •  • 

G3-5 

56-9 

271-6 
130-5 
30-4 
33-8 
34-2 
35-7 
96-9 


*  Information  not  available.       1 1874  and  1875  only. 


From  the  appended  statement,  which  sets  forth  the  latest  divorce 
n^tes  of  the  countries  for  which  accurate  statistics  ai-e  obtainable,  such 
nites  being  calculated  on  an  experience  of  ten  years  wherever  possible,  it 
^ill  be  seen  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  marriages  dissolved  in 
Australasia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  but  that  the  rate 
^or  these  provinces  as  a  whole  is  largely  exceeded  by  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.     Of  countries  where  divorce  laws  are  in  force,  no  reliable 
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fltatistios  are  available  ^r  Denfliark,  Himgary,  RiiaBia,jaid. Spain.    In 
Italy  and  •Portugal  divorce  46  nut  recognised  by  law  : — 


Ooaairy. 

DfToroes     ' 
per  10,000   { 
lianrlagM. 

Oonntv)'. 

Divorces 
per  10,000 
Marriages. 

Oaaadian  PumiBioii  ... 

4 
11 

16        1 
43 
60 
81 
87 

C^pe  Colony    

98 

United  Eiogdom  

Norway  

NetkerlandB 

103^ 

Germany 

Fraaoe 

165 

Austria 'ProDer 

180 

Greece 

jvOumania  ..•...•...•... 

.204 

Beliriain  

Switzerland 

432 

United  States 

fUS 

In  the  United  States  of  America  no  general  system  of  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  in  force.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, the  marriage-rate  of  that  country  has  been  assumed  to  be  G'50 
per  1,000  of  mean  population,  and  on  that  basis  the  20,660  divorcer 
granted  annually  during  ten  years  would  give  an  average  of  not  less 
than  612  per  10,000  marriages. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  divorce  was,  under  the  TTnion  Act, 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Parliament ;  but  those  provinces  which  had 
established  divorce  courts  before  the  accomplishment  of  federation  were 
permitted  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  which  they  already  exercised.  In 
the  remaining  provinces  no  divorce  courts  have  been  established  since 
the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  and  divorce  can  only  be  obtained  hv 
legislation,  the  matter  being  dealt  with  in  each  case  as  an  ordinary 
private  Act  of  Parliament,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
Senate  requires  the  production  of  such  evidence  in  support  of  the 
application  for  relief  as  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  a  court  of  law. 


Insanity. 


The  number  of  insane  persons  in  Australasia,  under  official  cognizance 
in  the  various  Government  haspitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
at  the  end  of  1900  was  14,846,  equal  to  3-29  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  corresponding  to  one  insane  person  in  every  304.  This  rate  is 
above  that  prevailing  in  England,  where  one  person  in  ev«ry  3>13  is 
officially  known  to  be  insane. 

.An  inspection  of  the  table  given  below  of  t^e  insane  perBcnw,  both 
male  and  female,  in  each  state  and  New  Zealand  on  31st  December, 
1900,  and  the  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  of  each  sex,  will  diotdvae  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  insanity  varies  greatly  in  the  diffisrent  proviBoes^ 
and  that  the  rate  for  males  is  everywhere  higher  than  that  for  females. 


BoaiAL  coimiTioy. 


7»5 


Namber  of  loaane. 


JlAlea. 


Feaialf 


Total. 
Penonti. 


Per  1,000  of  Population. 


HalM. 


Females. 


Total 

PRW>I10. 


New  South  Wales 

Victom 

Qaeenaland    

South  Australia  ... 
^eetem  Australia 
lasmania   ...^ 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Aastralasia 


2,656 

2,286 

1,096 

677 

197 

215 


7,028 
1,681 


8,609 


1.741 

2J13 

621 

401 

80 

190 

6,146 
1,091 


6,237 


4,396 

3-72 

2-72 

4,399 

3-74 

3*62 

1,719 

400 

2-87 

978 

3  14 

257 

•277 

172 

1-31 

405 

238 

2-30 

12,174 

3-64 

2-92 

2,672 

3-93 

3  02 

14,846 

3-60 

2-94 

3-26 
3-69 
3-51 
2-71 
1-68 
2-35 


3-25 
3-50 


3-29 


Victoria  has  the  highest  general  rate,  with  3 '6^  per  1,.000,  Queens* 
land  coming  next  with  3*5 1,  closely  followed  by  New  Zealand  with 
3  50.  Next  comes  New  South  Wales  with  3*25 ;  South  Australia  with 
2'71 ;  Tasmania  with  2 '35  ;  while  Western  Australia  shows  the  lowest 
proportion  with  1*58  ))er  1,000.  Queensland  shows  the  highest  rate 
for  males  with  4*00  per  thousand,  and  Victoria  with  3*62  per  thousand 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  females. 

There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  Australasian 
states  and  Great  Britain,  namely,  that  in  England  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  insanity  is  found  amongst  women,  whereas  in  Australasia 
it  is  found  amongst  men. 

In  England  the  rate  per  1,000  males  in  1900  was  3*16,  and  per  1,000 
feioales  3*55.  In  Australasia  the  greatest  disproportion  was  in  Queens- 
land, where  the  male  and  female  rates  were  respectively  4*00  and  2*^7 
per  1,000.  The  smallest  difference  between  the  sexes  is  found  in  those 
^tes  where  the  male  population  follow  in  greater  proportion  what  may 
be  termed  the  more  settled  pursuits.  In  Tasmania  the  excess  of  the 
male  over  the  female  rate  was  only  0*08  and  in  Victoria  0*12. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  insanity  is  slowly. but  steadily  in- 
creasing in  the  states,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  England  the  rate  has  risen  from  2*92  per  1,000  of  population 
in  1884  to  3*36  in  1900,  and  in  Scotland  a  similar  rise  has  taken  place 
from  2-75  per  1,000  in  1884  to  3-47  in  1900.  In  Ireland  the  rate  has 
risen  from*  2*50  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  1880  to  4*70  per 
10,000  in  1 900.  The  greater  part  of  this  inorease  is  no  doubt  rightly 
attributed  to  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  Commis- 
aonera  in  Lunacy,  by  which  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
namber  of  cases  existent  in  the  country  has  been  gained  ;  but  the 
steady  growth  of  the  rate  in  recent  years,  when  statistical  information 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  plainly  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  advanve  of  civilisation,    with    the  increasing  strain  to 
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which  the  struggle  for  existence  is  subjecting  body  and  mind,  has 
one  of  its  results  in  the  growth  of  mental  disease.  In  all  the  states  of 
Australasia,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Tasmania,  there  is  seen  the 
same  state  of  affairs  as  the  insanity  returns  of  Great  Britain  disclase, 
although  the  conditions  of  life  press  much  more  lightly  on  the  indivi- 
dual here. 

The  experience  of  the  various  states  is  fairly  represented  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  average  number  of  insane  in  each 
state  per  1,000  of  population,  arranged  in  three  five-years  periods  : — 


188ft-W. 

1601-96. 

1806-I90a 

state. 

Bate  per 

1,000 

of  Population. 

Rate  per 

1,000 

of  Population. 

Rate  per 

1,000  of 

Population. 

New  South  Wales 

2-76 
3-35 
2-54 
2-46 
2-86 
2-51 

2-82 
343 
306 
2-56 
1-94 
2*38 

3*09 

Victoria  .,.,.... 

3G6 

Queensland 

3-35 

South  Australia 

2-70 

Western  Australia    

1-40 

Tasmania 

2'34 

Commonwealth 

2-90 

2-78 

300 
3  05 

3-16 

New  Zealand 

3*35 

Australasia 

2-89 

301 

3*19 

The  only  states  where  the  rate  is  diminishing  are  Western  AustraUa 
and  Tasmania.  In  Western  Australia  the  hospital  accommodation  is 
limited,  and  thereby  many  insane,  especially  males,  doubtless  escape 
notice. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trade  depression  experienced  a  few  years  ago 
throughout  Australasia,  was  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  insanity ;  and  at 
first  sight  it  looks  as  if  this  were  so,  because  since  1892  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  detained  in  asylums. 
But  looking  at  the  rates  of  admissions  this  view  does  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  borne  out.  Probably  one  effect  of  depressed  times  is  to 
send  to  the  asylums  a  number  of  harmless  but  demented  persons  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be  supported  by  their  relatives.  In 
England  and  Wales  it  is  found  that  the  increase  in  insanity  has  taken 
place  amongst  those  who  are  termed  the  "  pauper  "  class — that  is,  those 
whose  relatives  are  not  in  a  position  to  support  them  after  they  lose 
their  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admissions  in  prosperous  times 
are  kept  up  by  insanity  either  directly  or  indirectly  induced  by  the 
indulgence  which  commonly  follows  high  wages  and  large  gains. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  number  of  admissions 
and  readmissions  into  the   asylums  in  each  state,  and  the  rate  per 
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1,000  of  population,  during  each  of  the  two  quinquennial  periods 
1891-96  and  1896-1900 :— 


1891-d5. 

1806-190a 

SUte. 

Avenge 

Number  of 

AdmlMions  per 

Muium. 

Bate  per  1,000 
of  Population. 

Average 

Number  of 

Admisdont  per 

annum. 

Rate  per  1,000 
of  Population. 

Xew  Soath  Wales 

676 
697 
264 
224 
35 

056 
0-60 
0-64 
0-67 
0*53 
0*43 

764 
734 
304 
214 
101 
67 

0*58 

Victoria   

0*62 

Qneensland 

0-65 

Soath  Aostralia 

Western  Australia    

0*60 
0*65 

Commonwealth  

\pw  Zealand , . 

65 

0*40 

1,961 
608 

0-69 
0-77 

2,184 
546 

0*60 
0*74 

Australasia 

2,469        1        0-62 

1 

2,730 

0-62 

The  table  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  rate  of  admissions  has  remained 
constant  throughout  the  decade,  and  that  while  there  has  been  a 
decrease  for  the  last  five  years  in  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand,  all  the  other  states  show  increases,  the  rate  in  Western 
Australia  rising  from  0*53  per  1,000  in  1891-5  to  065  in  1896-1900. 

The  next  table  shows  the  total  number  of  patients  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  asylums  during  the  ten  years  1891-1900,  either  on 
account  of  recovery,  permanent  or  temporary,  or  on  account  of  death, 
and  the  proportion  borne  by  each  to  the  total  number  who  were  under 
treatment  during  the  period. 


state. 


Total  under 
Treatment. 


Discharsred — recovered 
or  relieved. 


Number. 


Per  cent,  of 
total  under 
treatment. 


Died. 


Number. 


Per  cent,  of 
total  under 
treatment. 


New  South  Wales... 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tanmania    

Commonwealth 
Xew  Zealand 

Australasia 


10,»06 

10,924 

3,926 

3,021 

804 

1,013 


3,528 
3,076 
1,267 
1,203 
329 
292 


29,994 
7,070 


37,064 


9,695 
2,258 


11,953 


34-23 
2816 
32-27 
39-82 
40-92 
28*82 


32-32 
31-94 


2,343 
3,248 
904 
751 
162 
285 


32-25 


7,693 
1,287 


8,980 


22-73 
29-73 
23-03 
24-86 
20-15 
2813 


25-65 
18-20 


24-23 


It  is  seen  that,  of  the  total  number  under  treatment,  32*25  per  cent, 
were  discharged  either  partially  or  wholly  recovered,  and  that  24*23 
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per  oent;  died<  W-estem.  Australia'  diows*  the  highest  pn^portion  ol 
recoveries,  and  Victoria  the  lowest,  while  New  Zealand  has  the  lowest 
death-rate,  and  Victoria  the  highest.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  esti^ 
mated  that  of  the  persons  who  are  discharged  from  the  asylums  in 
Australasia,  some  28  per  cent,  suffer  a  relapse  and  are  readmitted  ; 
und  it"  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  1,000  persons  who  are  admitted 
for  the  first  time,  420  will  recover,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  remaining 
580  will  only  be  terminated  by  death. 

Very  little  information  is  available  as  to  the  exciting  or  predisposing; 
causes  of  insanity  in  the  different  states,  New  South  Wales  being  the 
only  one  concerning  which  there  is  complete  information.  But  that 
.state  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  whole,  as  the  customs  and 
conditions  of  living  do  not  vary  greatly  in  any  of  them,  and  the  state- 
ment below  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  the  principal 
4W8igned  causes  of  insanity  in  England  and  Wales,  The  chief  causes  are 
stated  in  proportion  to  the  average  annual  number  of  admissions. 


Oftt 


Males. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Enrland 
and  Wales. 


New  South    EnglAjid 
Wiles.     andWsltitc 


Domestic  trouble,  Adverse  circumstances. 
Mental  anxiety 

Intemperance  in  drink ..... 

Hereditary  influence,  ascertained;  Congenital 
defect,  ascertained    

Pregnancy,  Lactation,  Parturition,  and  Puer- 
peral state,  Uterine  and  Ovarian  dis- 
orders, Puberty,  Change  of  life 

Previous  attacks    

A ccident,  including  Sunstroke  . . .• 

Old  Age  

Other  Causes  ascertained 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

12-0 

13-6 

13-1 

161 

18*9 

4-5 

151 

210 

17-9 
17*1 

140 

13-7 

15*9 

6*6 

4-9 

1-6 

6-3 

5-5 

4*9 

29-9 

22-4 

251 

per  oent. 

14*3 

7-8 

23  2 


12*1 

182 
0-6 
6-3 

17-5 


Intemperance  in  drink  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
<;ause  of  insanity  in  Australasia,  and  although  it  does  bear  the  highest 
proportion  of  known  causes  amongst  males,  it  is  not  nearly  so  oommon 
a  cause  as  in  England.  Amongst  females,  the  chief  causes  of  insanity 
in  the  states  are  hereditary  influence  and  pregnancy,  i&c.  Hereditary 
influence  and  congenital  defect,  in  England  and  Wales,  bear  the  largest 
proportion  of  known  causes,  both  amongst  males  and  females,  and  it  i^^ 
believed  they  are  responsible  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  more 
than  the  number  shown  in  the  table,  and  that  of  the  unknown  causes 
the  great  majority  should  be  ascribed  to  hereditary  influences.  The 
small  proportion  of  cases  set  down  to  these  two  causes  is  simfdy  due 
to  the  diflioulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  family  liistory  uf  a  large 
number  of  the  people  in  Australasia. 
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HABITATIOira. 

The  latest  infoimation  available  ooncerning  the  habitations  of  tlie 
people,  is  that  obtained  at  the  census  of  1901,  when  inquiry  was  made 
on  the  householders'  schedules  respecting  the  dwellings  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  inforxoation  sought  was  in  respect  to  whether  a  building 
waft  ooonpied,  unoccupied,  or  in  course  of  construction ;  the  material  of 
which  it  was  built,  and  the  number  of  rooms  which  it  contained.  The 
tabulation  was  not  made  with  the  same  degree  of  completeness  in  all 
the  states ;  but  so  £ar  as  comparative  figures  can  he  given  they,  ajoe 
shown  below : — 


of  DwelUog. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria 


Queens- 
land. 


South  Western 
AuB-   ;    Aus- 
tralia.    tialiA. 


Tas-        New 
mania.  Zealand. 


Inhabited  ... 
rnfathabited 
Beis^  built  . 


Total 


252,502 

14,881 

1,4S8 


241,410 

11,629 

617 


268,771    2&8,666 


06,787 
1.670 


69,856 

6,640 

868 


100,407      76,854 


4B«£06 

2,268 

201 


50,970 


34,166 

2,187 

118 


36,470 


158,886 
10,880 

865 


170.598 


*InfonttaUoD  not  available. 

The  materialft  of.  which  the  dwellings  in  each  state  were  constructed 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  so  far  as  the  particulars  are  available. 
In  New  South  "Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
AustiBlia,  the  information  is  shown  for  all  dwellings ;  in  the  other 
states  for  inhabited. dwellings  only.  Dwellings  made  of  canvas  are  most 
numerous  in  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  large  numbers  of  men  living  in  tents  engaged  in  mining  in^  Western 
Australia,  and  in  mining  and  on  railway  extensions  in  the  two  last 
mentioned  states,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  totals  shown  in  this 
class. 


Material 


New 

South 

Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


New 
Zealand. 


Stone 

Brick 

Concrete,  Pittf 

Iron,  metal   

Wood 

Lath  and  Plaster 

Mod,  bark 

Caoras  (indudinir  tenU) 
Otben  and  unspecified  . 

Total   . 


10,708 

92,879 

1,525 

5,880 

140,482 

4,052 


} 


8,874 
8,836 


268,771 


8,460 

63,627 

1,525 

1,337 

)  157,112 

/  •  •  •  • 

2,896 
3,428 
8,021 


241,410 


300 

2,248. 

•  ■  k  ■ 

6.215 
77,419 

•  ■  *  « 
■  «  •  • 

0,609 
2,916 


98,787 


45,186 

13.479 

2,664 

2,787 

9,471 


1,664 
768 


75,854 


8,981 
8,371 
1,164 
5,690 
12,296 

•  •  ■  • 

496 

18,628 
495 


60,970 


}      8,059 


23,658 

1.304 

869 

2.685 


r     7,194 

^.  •  •  •  • 

^^  •   a     ■    ■ 

/  143,618 

^  •  •  •  • 

V        •  •  •  • 

1,522 
5,116 

1,448 


86,470 


158,893 
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The  number  of  rooms  is  given  below  for  all  houses,  whether  oocupied  or 
unoccupied,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia^  Tasmania, 
and  Western  Australia ;  for  the  other  states  the  figures  refer  to  inhabited 
dwellings  only : — 


DweUings,  with— 


Soutti    !  Victoria.   ^"•• 
Waleo.    i  ■ 


South 
tnlUL 


Westmi 
Aus* 
tnOla. 


Tto- 


Nev 


One  room 

Tworoomi 

TlirN  and  four  rooms   

Five  and  rix  rooms 

Se>'en  to  ten  rooms 

Eleven  to  fifteen  rooms 

Sixteen  to  twen^  rooms. . . . 

More  than  twenty  rooms 

Number  o(  rooms  unqwdlled 
Tents,  ftc 

Total  


7,916 
16,275 
79,906 
96,641 
43,344 
6,928 
1,612  I 


1,205 


I 

f 

i 
5,889, 

7,006  • 


6,841 
11,470 
80,076 
84,914 
4S,242  ; 
5.615  • 
1,157 

909  ' 
S,78S 
S,42S 


8,606 

2,902 

14,485 

2,962 

18,26^ 

5,782 

5,776 

7,906 

S,629 

10.462 

25,106 

Sl,180 

17,278 

1S,0S8 

45,499 

Sl,924 

24.061 

7,S19 

8,198 

52,S«S 

16,158 

\ 

2,886 

4,158 

> 

2,104 
54S 

:il,086 

1 

647 
2» 

U,968 

^85.542 

629 
423  I 

12,555  1 


849 


209   J 
612 


I  ! 


54; 


i 


268,7n  ,     241,410     96,737  ;  75,854 

I  I 


5O,0iO  .   36,470      158,Sft^ 


In  the  case  of  those  states  where  no  information  is  given  in  the  tahle 
respecting  tents,  dbc,  the  returns  are  incorporated  in  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  table*  From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  tliat  in 
Australasia  there  are  over  5  persons  to  every  occupied  house: 
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THE  earliest  date  for  which  there  is  reliable  information  in  regard 
to  the  shipping  of  the  States  now  constituting  the  Common w^th 
of  Australia,  and  also  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  the  year  1822. 
Since  that  time  the  expansion  of  the  trade  has  been  marvellous,  an<? 
although  population  has  increased  at  a  high  rate,  yet  the  growth  of 
shipping  has  been  evasi  more  rapid.  In  the  table  given  below  the 
increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  may  be  traced.  The 
shipping  of  New  Zealand  is  treated  separately,  and  all  tonnage  of  this 
colony,  of  course^  is  shown^  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
Ugares  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  include  the  interstate  traffic, 
and  are,  therefore,  of  little  value  in  a  comparison  between  the  shipping 
trade  of  Australia  and  that  of  other  countries,  as  the  vessels  plying 
between  the  various  States  represent  merely  coasting  trade  when  the^ 
Commonwealth  is  considered  as  a  whole.  This  distinction  is  kept  in 
view  throughout  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  one  dealing 
'ith  commerce : — 


Commonwealth  of  Auatialia. 

Year. 

New  Zealand. 

Year. 

Entered  and  Cleared. 

Entered  and  Cleared. 

• 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

268 
2,&76 

4,780 

1 

147,869 
562,347 
975,959 

1822 
1841 
1851 

1841 

*•* 

IS51 

560 

112,149 

1861 

9,174 

2,425,148 

1861 

1,142 

403,336 

1871 

11,836 

3,689,64a 

1871 

1,438 

540,261 

1881 

14,408 

8,109,924 

1881 

1,527 

833,621 

1801 

16^7 

16,235,213 

1891     ! 

1,481 

1,214,322 

1901 

18,638 

26,197,436 

1901 

1,379 

2,139,180 

2  z 
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In  the  year  1822  all  the  settlements  on  the  mainland  were  comprised 
m  the  designation  of  New  South  Wales,  and  as  late  as  1859  Queens- 
land formed  part  of  that  State.  Thus  an  exact  distribution  of  shipping 
amongst  the  States  comprising  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  can 
be  made  only  for  the  period  subsequent  to  the  year  last  named.  Such 
a  division  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  five  census  years  commencing  with  1861  : — 


state. 


Total  Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared. 


Ocnimonwealth  of  Auitralla — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia    

Tasmania 

Total 

Colony  of  New  Zealand 


745,096 
1,000,002 
44,645 
100,881 
115,266 
280,218 

1,500,479 

1,855,025 

08.286 

887,026 

187,717 

216,160 

2,425,148        3.688,648 

408,886 

540,261 

2,786,600 

2,412,584 

882.401 

1,350,601 

28.'i,046 

888,762 


1891. 


5,694,286 
4,715,100 
907,118 
2,738,589 
1,045,555 
1,044,606 


8,100,924      16,285,213 


888,(B1  t     1,244,322 


1901. 


8,521.234 
6,715,491 
1.685.S2t) 
4,127,gftt 
S,714.2fiS 
1.432.71' 


26.197,4»6 


2,139,180 


The  tonnage  of  1891  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year.  This 
result  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  trade  of 
that  year,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  maritime  strike,  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  remained  unshipped  at  the  close  of  1 890,  and  helped  to  swell  the 
returns  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  It  was  not  until  189.'> 
that  the  tonnage  of  1891  was  again  reached;  but  since  1895  there 
has  been  a  great  expansion  of  shipping,  and  1901  showed  not  only 
the  largest  total  tonnage  recorded  but  the  greatest  for  each  individual 
State. 

Below  will  be  found  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  each  State  to 
the  total  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  the  five  yeafs 
quoted  above : — 


state. 


Percentage  of  Total  of  Oomuionwealtlu 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1801. 


1901. 


Commonwealth  of  Australia — 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria  

Queeosland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania    

Total 


30-8 

40-7 

34-4 

351 

44*9 

36-7 

29-7 

29-0 

1-8 

2-5 

10^ 

6-2 

8-2 

10-5 

16-8 

16-9 

4-8 

3-7 

3-5 

6-4 

05 

6-9 

4-7 

6-4 

lOO-O 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

32-5 
25-6 

6-4 
15-8 
14-2 

5-5 


lOO-O 
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It  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  figures  have  much  meaning,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  repeated  in  this  work,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  fallacious  comparisons  from  reasonably 
correct  data.  Queensland  appears  almost  last  amongst  the  States  in 
point  of  tonnage,  yet,  unquestionably,  that  State  ranks  third  as  regards 
the  importance  of  its  trade.  The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  real  and  apparent  trade  lies  in  the  fact  which  will  hereafter  be 
reverted  to,  that  the  same  vessels  are  again  and  again  included  as 
distinct  tonnage  in  the  returns  of  the  southern  States.  A  mail-steamer 
which  calls  at  Fremantle,  in  Western  Australia,  continues  its  voyage  to 
Sydney  by  way  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  sometimes  calling  at  Hobart, 
and  figures  as  a  separate  vessel  at  each  portr  This  is  not  the  case  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  regard  to  Queensland,  so  that  the  figures  quoted  are 
only  of  value  as  indicating  the  comparative  progress  of  the  trade  of 
«ach  separate  State,  and  not  the  progress  of  one  State  as  compared  with 
another. 


Interstate  Shipping. 

The  total  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  dealt  with  in 
the  preceding  section,  excluded  the  trade  between  the  various  States, 
but  in  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  each  State  from  the  other  States.  As  a 
rule,  the  expansion  of  the  trade  of  a  State  with  its  neighbours  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  its  commerce  with  outside  countries.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
does  not  appear  in  tables  showing  interstate  shipping. 


sute. 


Entered  from  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth. 


1881. 


Tonnage. 


1891. 


Vewele. 


Tonnage. 


1901. 


Veesele. 


Tonnage 


Commoawealth  of  Australia 
New  South  Wales.... 

Victoria 

Qneenaland 

^oath  Australia 

Western  Australia    . 
Tasmania    

Total 


1,461 

1,620 

650 

821 

05 

612 


828,290 
725,663 
267,413 
407,406 
74,020 
154,883 


5,268 


2,457,615 


2,111 
1,054 
376 
761 
140 
680 


6,031 


1,687,300 
1,461,074 
267,753 
683,005 
237,708 
371,205 


4,700,035 


2,303 
1,745 
430 
710 
446 
713 


2,004,207 

1,002,118 

545,460 

1,135,714 

073,474 

485,023 


6,356 


7,226, 00^ 


The  peculiar  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  large  increase  in 
the  tonnage  of  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia,  due  in  both 
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ctises  CO  the  influx  of  populAtion  and  expc^iuiion  of  trafde  resaltant  on 
tlie  great  gold  diacoyenes-  in  the  former  State. 


st&t 


Cleared  for  othei  Stotes  of  the  Commonwealth. 


1881. 


Tonnaige, 


1881. 


Veeiel*. 


Tomiage. 


Commonwealth  of  Aottralii^— 

New  South  Wales   .... 

Victoria 

QneeiMUnd    

South  Australia   

Weetem  Australia  .... 
Tasmania   

Total 


1,223 
1.773 
^78 
856 
101 
585 


5,216 


639,893 

1,861 

833,919 

2,166 

380,664 

389 

460,112 

865 

71,477 

158 

147,614 

679 

2,483,679 

6,118 

1,385,357 
1,761.027 
302,723 
864,236 
269,256 
352,406 


4,925,005 


19(0. 


Venelfl. 


Tannage. 


L995 
1,794 
395 
826 
456 
694 


6,160 


1.907,2!» 

2,072,747 

440,66^ 

1,377,39^ 

977,846 

433,73^ 


7,209,612 


A  comparison  of  the  figures  given  above  with  those  in  the  preceding 
table  shows  that  in  the  case  of  Yictoria  and  South  Australia  the- 
tonnage  cleared  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  entered.  This  partly  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  many  vessels  clearing  at  the  southern  ports  in 
ballast  and  proceeding  for  outward  cargo  to  New  South  Wales  ports, 
principally  Newcastle,  where  on  their  outward  voyage  such  vessels  are,, 
of  course,  reckoned  amongst  the  external  shipping. 

The  combined  tonnage  of  inter-state  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
during  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  with  the  percentage  for  each  state 
to  the  total  inter-state  shipping  of  the  Ck)mmon wealth,  will  be  found 
below  : — 


state. 


Entered  from  and  deemd  (or  other  States. 


Total  ToRoagw. 


1S81. 


1881. 


1901. 


Peroentaire  of  each  State 
to  Total. 


188L 


ISBL    ;   1901. 


Commonwealth  o£  Australia- 
New  South  Wales    .... 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  . . . . 
Tasmania  

Total 

<  


l»46g,123 
1,559,582 
698,077 
867,618 
145,497 
302,497 


4,941,294 


3,072,667 

3,223,001 

570,476 

1,537,331 

506,964 

723,611 


4,001,523 
4,064,865 

986,128 
2,513,113 
1,951,320 

918,758 ! 


29-7 
31*6 
121 
17-6 
2-9 
6-1 


9,634^040 


14,435,707 


100-0 


31-9 

33-5 

5-9 

15i> 

5-3 

7-5 


27-7 
28-2 

6-S 
17-4 
13-5 

6-4 


lOQ-0     100-0 
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ExTEBNAL  Shipping. 

It  has  been  explained  that  in  any  comparison  between  the  shipping 
«f  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  that  of  other  countries  the  inter- 
state trade  would  have  to  be  excluded ;  but  even  then  the  tonnage 
would  be  too  high,  because  of  the  inclusion  of  mail-steamers  and  other 
vesselA  on  the  same  voyage  in  the  returns  of  several  of  the  states. 
However,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  amend  the  returns  so  as  to  secure  tbe 
rejection  of  the  tonnage  which  is  reckoned  more  than  once ;  and  ia 
<x>nsidering  the  following  statement,  showing  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  countries  beyond  Australia,  this  point  should  be 
lx>me  in  mind  : — 


Division. 

188L 

1891. 

1901. 

VesseLs 

Tonnage. 

VcBsela 

Tonnai<n. 

Vessels 

Tonnage. 

Umted  Kingdom — 

Entered 

642 
350 

836,262 
523,869 

868 

588 

1.699.958 

71ft 

2,066,167 
2,144,587 

Cleared  

1,217,582      "ys^ 

Total 

992 

1,360»151 

1,456 

2,917,640 

1,500 

4,210,754 

British  Possessions — 

Entered 

954 
999 

596.880 
589,258 

894 
942 

790,608 
903,972 

1.694,580 

880,814 
1,108,239 

1,403 
1,349 

1.971.931 

Cleared  

2,081,623 

Total 

1,953 

1,186,138 

1,836 

2,752 

4,053.554 

Foreign  Countries — 

Kntered 

450 
529 

261,973 
S60.368 

681 
865 

JJvD 

964 

1,774,013 

1  72a.4r>« 

Cleared 

lotal 

979 

622,341 

1,546 

1,989,053 

1.870 

3,497,421 

AH  Rxtemal  Trade— 

l?ii*ered  ... 

2,046 

1.878 

1,695,115 
1,473,515 

2,443 
2,395 

3,371.380 
3,229,793 

3,025 
a  097 

5,812,111 
5,949,618 

•Cleared 

ToUl  

3,924 

3,168,630 

4,838 

1 

6.601.173  !  fi  15^^ 

11  761  729 

1 

m  A|  1  V,  i  *•/ 

The  external  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  during  1901 
vas  folly  78  per  cent,  more  than  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in 
1891,  when  trade  was  inflated  by  the  shipment  of  goods  left  over  from 
*lie  previous  year  on  account  of  the  maritime*  strike.  A  distribution 
of  the  traffic  amongst  the  leading  divisions  of  the  British  Empire  and 
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the  principal  foreign  coantries  with  which  the  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  commercial  relations  will  he  found  helow  : — 


Country. 


Entered  from  and  cleared  for  Countries 
bejond  the  Commonwealth. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1 
Vessels.     Tonnage. 

Vessels.,    Tonnage. 

Bntish  Empire — 

United  Kingdom , 

New  Zealand    

India  and  Ceylon 

Hong  Kong  , 

Cape  Colony 

Fiji 

Other  British  Possessions 

Total,  British 

Foreign  Coantries— 

France  and  New  Cale 
donia  

Germany    

Netherlands  and  Java... 

Belgium 

United  States   

China 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total,  Foreign 

All  Elztemal  Tonnage 


992 
937 
159 
326 
112 
92 
327 


2,945 


206 

29 

78 

2 

241 
76 

348 


979 


3,924 


1,360,151 
422,363 
262,355 
300,075 
45,752 
34,963 
120,630 


2,546,289 


107,364 

17,025 

45,467 

1,552 

265,685 
51,993 

133,255 


622,341 


3,168,630 


1,456 
1,007 
134 
227 
63 
107 
298 


3,292 


255 

208 
50 
27 

418 
34 

554 


1,546 


4,838 


2,917,540 
749,886 
276,030 
324,820 
55,611 
105,033 
183,200 


4,612,120 


410,577 

393,001 
74,110 
41,907 

519,252 
33,135 

517,071 


1,089,053 


6,601,173 


1,500 
999 
142 
241 
430 
60 
880 


4,252 


242 

274 
95 
14 

385 
11 

849 


1,870 


6,122 


4,210,754 

1,345,471 

330,714 

380,174 

681,869 

58,799 

1.256,527 


8,264,308 


483,512 
909,798 
198,097 

29,716 
758,281 

23,797 
1,094,220 


3,497,421 


11,761,729 


As  the  following  table  shows,  the  largest  share  of  the  external  tonnage 
of  Australia  falls  to  New  South  Wales,  which  takes  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total ;  Victoria  comes  next  with  a  little  over  one-fifth,  followed 
by  Western  Australia  with  almost  one-sixth.  The  figures  in  the  chapter 
on  Commerce,  however,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  states  in  external  trade,  as  the  tonnage  of  the  mail-steamera  entered 
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and  cleared  at  Fremantle  and  Port  Adelaide  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  goods  landed  and  shipped  there: — 


External  Tonnafce  Entered  and  Cleared. 

Peroentacre 
of  each  State 

state. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

to  Total  of 
Oommoiiwealth. 

Venels  Tonnage. 

t 

Venels 

Tonnage. 

VesMls  Tonnaire. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Commonwealth  of  Am- 

Nev  South  Wales  .... 
Victoria 

1.672 
855 
467 
572 
172 
186 

l,S18,Sn     2,149 
852,952  '      971 
284,414  1      405 

2,621,579 
1,492.108 

2,529 

4,519,711 
2,660,026 

090,692 
1,614,790 
1.762,948 

518,967 

41-6     89-7 

26-9,    82-6 

9-0       6-5 

15-5     18-2 

4-4       8-1 

2*6       4*0 

88-4 
22*5 

(^eenaland 

426,642        K.^ 

6-0 

South  Auftnlla 

WMtern  AnstnlJa 

Tasmania 

492,078 

139,549 

81,266 

803 
291 
219 

1,201,258 
538,591 
820,995 

721 
883 
229 

18-7 

15*0 

4*4 

100  0 

1 

Total 

8,921 

3,168,630 

4,888 

6,601,173 

6,122  |11,761,729 

,100-0 

100*0 

A  comparison  between  the  shipping  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  external  tonnage  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is 
appended : — 


Tonnage 
Entered  and  Cleared. 

Oountrj-. 

Tonna«r|^ 
Entered  and  Cleared. 

Countiy. 

Averacre' 
Total.            per 
head. 

TotaL 

Average 

per 

head. 

United  Kingdom 

Roada  in  Europe..... 

Xorway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

98,523,693 
17,366,619 
6,149,700 
17,123,126 
11,753,567 
29,207,857 
18,890,460 
16,977,646 
38,286,445 

I 
2-4 

0-2 

2-7 

3-3 

4-8 

0-5 

3-6 

2-6    i 

1-0 

Spain  

Italy   

28,477,669 
39,510,262 
47,151,255 
13,364,884 
14,175,121 
9,504,992 
2,139,180 

11,761,729 

1-6 
1-2 

United  States   

Argentine  Republic 
Canada   

0-6 
3-0 
2-6 

^nnanv  

Cape  Colony 

6-2 

""^"j  ••••'• 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

2*8 

BeLdam    

Commonwealth    of 
AoBtralia 

Fnni^ 

31 

On  the  basis  of  population,  therefore,  the  shipping  of  the  states  of 
the  Commonwealth  exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  great 
oouDtries  of  the  United  States  of  America,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Hofisia,  and  Spain. 
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To!fNA6E  IN  Ballast. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  shipping  trade  is  the  small  though  varying 
pn^MFtion  of  tonnage  in  ballast  arriving  from  and  departing  lor  places 
beyond  Australia.  Thus  in  the  year  1881  this  description  of  tonnage 
amounted  to  5'2  per  cent,  and  in  1891  to  4*1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
external  shipping  ;  while  in  1901,  at  9*5  per  cent.,  the  proportion  was 
comparatively  high.  The  increase  during  recent  years  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  larger  number  of  vessels  which  come  to  New  South  Wales  in 
quest  of  freights,  the  proportion  of  shipping  in  ballast  for  that  state 
being  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  external  tonnage.  The  total 
external  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  ballast  during  the  years  1881, 
1891,  and  1901  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

External  Tonnage 

JBotevedamlCleaiml 

InBallaat 

Percrataire  ot  Toonafe 

in  Ballast  to 
Total  External  Tonnage. 

1881. 

1191. 

1901. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

Gonimon  wealth  ot  Auitralla— 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

60,079 
19,077 
21,742 
30,601 

100,167 
47,721 
36,700 
52Alfi 

679,904 
194,442 
24,869 
102,899 
210,581 
2.355 

1-9 
0-6 
07 
1-0 
0-3 
0-7 

1 

3-8       12-8 
3*2    .    7« 

QneeiiBland   

8*6 
4*4 

3*6 

South  AoBtralia   

6-4 

Western  Australia  

10,397    1      14,104 
22,391    :      16.357 

2-6    :  11-9 
1-6         0-5 

' 

t '»»'" 

Total  

164,187 

267,564 

1,115,060 

5-2 

4*1     .     9*5 

1 

The  reason  why  so  small  a  proportion  of  Australian  shipping  clears  in 
ballast  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  great  and  varied  resources  of  the 
country  ;  for  when  the  staple  produce — wool — is  not  available,  cargoes  of 
wheat,  coal,  silver,  copper,  livestock,  frozen  meat,  fruit,  tallow,  and 
other  commodities  may  generally  be  obtained.  Besides,  owing  to  the 
great  distance  of  the  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  commercial 
centres  of  the  old  world,  vessels  are  not  usually  sent  out  without  at 
least  some  prospect  of  securing  a  return  cargo.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not 
pay  to  send  vessels  to  Australasia  seeking  freights,  as  is  commonly  done 
with  regard  to  European  and  American  ports.  It  is  strong  testimony, 
therefore,  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales  to  shipowners 
to  find  entered  at  the  ports  of  that  state  direct  from  outside  countries 
the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  505,259  tons  of  shipping  in  ballast, 
the  following  being  the  chief  countries  represented  : — New  Zealand, 
Japan,  Java,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mauritius,  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Phillippine  Islands. 
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The  tonnage  m  bftHast  which  witered  and  deared  at  New  Zealand 
ports  and  the  peroentage  of  «adi  to  tlse  total  tonmge  of  the  colony  may 
be  seen  in  ihe  followiog  table. 


Ymt. 

Tomum^e  in 

Paroentafe  to 
total  tonni^. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

76,247 
103,764 
191,266 

9-0 
8-3 
8*9 

The  proportion  of  tonnage  in  ballast  to  the  total  shipping  of  some  of 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  is  subjoined  : — 


Ooantry. 

Percentage 

of  Shipping 

in  BaJOiist 

Conntry. 

Percentofre 

of  Shipping 

in  Ballast. 

United  Kingdom 

Ba—ia  in  Kaitye 

Hiorwatiy  

18-9 
32-8 
24-4 
43^ 
20-1 
26-7 
24-9 

France 

Spain 

18-4 
28-5 

Italy    

15-1 

Sweden  

OermBiiY 

United  States   

New  Zealand 

17-9 
8-9 

yptherlandB  

^elffinin  ..,.,... ,.  .. 

Commonwealth     of 
Australia    9*5 

Nationality  op  all  Vessels. 

The  shipping  trade  of  the  Gommon wealth  of  Australia  and  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand  is  almost  entirely  in  British  hands,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  tables,  which  deal  with  the  total  tonnage, 
both  inter-state  and  external.  Although  direct  communication  with 
continental  Europe  has  been  established  within  recent  years,  and  several 
lines  of  magnificent  steamers,  subsidised  by  foreign  Governments,  have 
entered  into  the  trade  between  Australia  and  foreign  ports,  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  shipping  belonging  to  Gi'eat  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
has  only  fallen  from  9 3 '2  to  85-3  per  cent,  during  the  period  extending 
from  1881  to  1901  :— 


Total  Oiippiiig  Entered  and  COeaared  the  Commonwealth. 


Natiood^Sr. 


1881. 


Yemelfk 


Tonnage. 


1891. 


to. 


Tonnage. 


1001. 


YeaselB. 


Tonnage. 


Percentage  of 
each  Nationality. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


Britbh 

f^eacb  ,... 

German  ........ 

SouidinaTiaa!!., 

Araerioan    

Other  Battonalitlea. 

Total 


i8,m8 

7,M),067 

lft,472 

14,067,409 

16,644 

22,858v652 

98*2 

86-8 

84 

45,870 

247 

601,524 

305 

664,475 

0-6 

8-6 

172 

119.142 

520        843.652 

062 

1,771,945 

1-5 

6-2 

102 

&5,8ll 

819        292,071 

403 

850,040 

0-7 

1-8 

no 

281,828 

807 

896,096 

401 

620,705 

2-8 

1-8 

182 

97,916 

116 

124,401 

823 

641,619 

1^ 

100-0 

0*8 

14,406 

8,109,924 

16,987 

16,235,213 

18,638 

26,197,486 

100-0 

85-8 
2-5 
68 
1-3 
2-0 
21 

1000 


730 
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The  returns  published  by  the  various  states  are  not  in  such  a  form 
OS  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  purely  local  tonnage  from  the  other 
shipping  of  the  Empire,  and  vessels  owned  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
classed  in  the  above  table  as  '^ British/'  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
the  steam  and  sailing  vessels  registered  in  each  of  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  may  be  found  on  a  succeeding  page. 
Few  of  the  large  vessels  employed  in  the  inter-state  trade  have  been 
built  in  Australia,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  registrations  do  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  engaged  in  local  waters. 

The  nationality  of  vessels  trading  with  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Nationality. 


Entered  and  Cleared  New  Zealand. 


1881. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


1891. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


10OL 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Peroentage  of 
eaoh  Nationality. 


188L 


1891. 


IfMH. 


British 

French 

German  

Scandinavian    

American    

Other  nationalities. 

Total    


1,424 
7 

20 
9 

63 
4 


1,627 


718,668 
1,719 
7,827 
8,703 

101,275 
1,034 


1,359 

4 

16 

17 

81 

4 


888,621  I     1,481 


1,120,485 

1,234 

1,881,690 

86-2 

90-0 

1,862 

1  j         1,662 

0-2 

0-2 

12,876 

2           1.684 

0-9 

1-0 

12.906 

89  I       26,541 

0-6 

1-0 

91,887 

80 

268,134 

12-1 

7-4 

4,866 

28 

14,669 

0-1 

0-4 

1,244,322 

1,379 

2,189,180 

100-0 

100-0 

85« 
01 
01 
1-2 

123 
0-7 

100-0 


Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels. 

The  tendency  to  substitute  steamers  for  sailing  vessels,  which  is 
general  throughout  the  world,  is  very  marked  in  the  Australian  trade. 
Unfortunately  the  records  of  Queensland  and  of  South  Australia  do 
not  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  of  vessels,  and  this  was 
the  case  also  with  regard  to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  until  late  years. 
It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  show  the  total  increase  of  steam  tonnage, 
but  appended  will  be  found  the  figures  of  the  external  trade  of  the 
various  states  so  far  as  they  can  be  given : — 


state. 

Steam  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 

Percentage  of  Steani  to 
Total  Tonnage. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

189L 

190L 

Commonwealth  of  Australia— 
New  South  W' ale3  

589,825 

717,098 

101, OSS 

37,131 

1,582,308 

1,044,467 

483,460 

287,188 

822,086 

3,258,228 

2,194,863 

1,460,619 

488,379 

44-7 
84-1 
72-4 
46-7 

60-3 
70-0 
89-8 
89*5 

721 

Victoria    1 

Western  Australia  

82-8 

82-9 

Tasmania 

Colony  of  New  Zealand    

95-0 

• 

1,880,622 

• 

661 

87-0 

*  Not  obtainable. 
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The  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels  in  the  shipping  trade  of 
some  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Mowing  table.  The  percentage  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  external  shipping  of  the  states  exclusive 
of  that  of  Queensland  and  South  Australia : — 


Coontiy. 


Percentage  of  Steam  to  Total 
Tonni^e. 


1881. 


1900. 


United  Kingdom 

Rassia  in  Europe. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark , 

Germany , 

Netherlands , 

Belgium    , 

France  , 

Italy 

United  States 

Argentine  Republic   

New  Zealand  

Commonwealth  of  Australia 


91-7 
95-7 
66-0 
83'S 
86-3 
90-6 
96-8 
96*3 
94-6 
96-5 
86-1 
90-7 
87-0 
78-4 


A  comprehensive  view  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  year  1881  in  the  class  of  vessel  engaged  in  the  inter-state  and  the 
eiternal  shipping  trade  of  the  Ck)mmon wealth  is  afforded  by  the 
following  figures : — 


Year. 


Vewels. 


ToQiu^e. 


Crews. 


Avera^ 

Tonnage 

per  veasel. 


Averag:e 
Tonnage 
per  hand. 


Inter-stats  Shipping. 


1881 
1891 
1901 

10,484 
12,149 
12,516 

4,941,294 

9,634,040 

14,436,707 

251, 189 
386,798      ' 
475,467 

471 

793 

1,153 

20 
25 
30 

External  Shipping. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

3,924 

4,838 
6,122 

3,168,630 

6,601,173 

11.761,729 

120,193 
244,171 
350,176 

808 
1,364 
1,921 

26 
27 
34 

All 

Commonwealth  Shipping. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

14,408 
16,987 
18,638 

8,109,924 
16,235,213 
26, 197,436 

371,382 
630,969 
825,723 

563 

956 

1,406 

22 
26 
32 

733 
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As  the  table  fthows,  the  total  numh^  «f  vesssiM  engJiged  is 
shipping  trade  of  the  Commonweahh  of  AaBtndia  dnraig  190n 
1,651  more  than  the  figure  for  1891,  and  the  retnms  of  toDna^si 
«n  in<»^ea8e  of  nearly  ten  miUkns.  The  avoiage  tonnage  ol  6hi|ffl 
is  1,406,  as  compared  with  956  in  1891,  and  563  in  1881.  I 
explanation  of  this  increase  of  course  lies  in  ^efact  that  a  supa 
type  of  vesEel  is  now  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade,  and  the  eniem 
of  the  great  European  and  American  trading  companies  will  doabu 
have  the  effect  of  raising  still  higher  the  average  for  suooeediog  jii 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  that  the  vessels  engaged  in 
inter-state  trade  have  more  than  kept  pace  in  increase  of  tonn^ 
with  those  trading  between  the  Commonwealth  and  other  coimtFJ 
Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  average  tonnage  of  inter-state  vef^li 
represented  as  greater  than  it  actually  has  been,  because  the  in^ 
steamers  on  their  way  to  Sydney  are  cleared  at  Premantle,  AdeUi 
and  Melbourne  for  the  states  further  east ;  but  when  aUowaace  I 
been  made  on  this  score,  the  improvement  in  the  class  of  vessel  tra<^ 
in  local  waters  will  be  found  most  noteworthy.  It  is  well  kno^ 
however,  that  the  steamers  running  on  the  Australian  coast  favonra^ 
compare  with  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Vmi 
Kingdom. 

The  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  with  New  .Zealand  appears  i 
external  shipping  in  all  returns  given  in  this  chapter,  and  has,  therefq 
not  been  distinguished  separately,  but  in  the  following  table  will 
found  figures  showing  the  total  shipping  of  that  Colony  with 
countries  : — 


Ye^r. 

Vessels. 

TonnAe:e. 

Crews. 

Averefre      Awtnge 
TcHinagre  !  Tonnace 

per       !       per 
VceeeL    |     IuumL 

1881 
1891 
1^1 

1,627 
1,481 
1,379 

833,621 
1,244,322 
2,139,180 

30,409 
43,969 
69,752 

546 

840 
1,551 

27 
2S 
36 

Tlie  above  figures  show  that,  although  the  number  of  vessels  h 
decreased  by  102  since  1891,  the  total  tonnage  has  increased  byab'?l 
895,000  tons,  while  the  average  per  vessel  is  nearly  double  that  of  I^?l 


Kelative  Importance  of  Ports. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports  of  the  Commonweal'J 
of  Australia  and  New^  Zealand  may  be  ascertained  by  an  inspection  <j 
the  table  given  hereunder.  Melbourne  takes  first  place  in  the  amod 
of  tonnage ;  but  the  figures  are  inflated  by  the  counting  of  the  grH 
ocean  steamers  as  twice  entering  and  twice  clearing  at  Port 
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s  r«nuffk  appliee  equally  to  Port  Adelaide  uid  Albany,  and  in  tfae 
i  year  to  Fremantie.  If  allowanoe  be  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be 
n<l  that  Sydney  has  a  larger  quantity  of  shipping  thaa  any  other 
R^ralasian  port,  and  that  it  is  followed  by  Melbourne,  Newcastle^  and 
rt  Adelaide.  The  figoies  for  the  years  1881  and  1891  given  for 
eensland  ports,  other  than  Brisbane,  indnde  coastal  trade,  and  the 
mtity  of  tonnage  shown  for  these  years  is,  therefore,  somewhat  in 
tess  of  the  tmth.  As  this  table  is  only  intended  to  show  the  relative 
x>rtanoe  of  ports,  ihe  inter-state  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  haa 
;  been  excluded,  but  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  purely  coastal 
de  within  each  state: — 


Port* 


Total  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 


1881. 


1001. 


Commonwealth  of  AubHtoIvi, 


South 

Sydney 

Newcastle 

Wollongong 

Victoria — 

Melbourne 

GeeloBs 

Queensland — 

Brisbane    

TownsviUe    

Roekhampion  .... 

Cooktown 

Cairns    

Mackay 

South  Australia — 

Port  Adelaide  .... 

Port  Pirie 

Port  Darwin 

Western  Australia — 

Fremantle     

Albany  

Tasmania — 

Hobart  

Lannceston   

Devonport 


1,127,238 
14,642 

2,144,940 
93»347 

406,032 
205,886 
207,706 
217,144 
56,447 
104,174 

1,078,920 
33,325 
90,100 

42,618 
219,902 

204,007 
138,657 


3,460,862 

1,844,842 

101,888 

4,362,138 
190,932 

855,993 
544,470 
471,837 
469,577 
326,898 
330,119 

1,990,938 
321,781 
170,642 

63,068 
931,502 

646,683 

293,537 

8,121 


5,413,677 

2^609,861 
300,699 

6,366,103 
250,573 

1,207,295 

95,101 

36.653 

31,670 

4,084 

4,473 

3»296,108 
376,856 
163,705 

1,864,195 
1,667,707 

870.733 
199,444 
124,964 


ytw  Zealand,, 


Welliogton   .. 

Auckland 

Bluff  Harbour 

Lyttelton  

DunedzB    


119,243 
238,886 
91,592 
167,151 
114»637 


293,451 
345,183 
196,540 
161,387 
97,409 


591,154 
736,005 
303,496 
208,476 
112,718 
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A  better  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  principal  ports  of  tM 
states  is  obtainable  from  the  trade  figures,  which  are  given  below  for 
the  year  1901  :— 


Port. 


Total  Tnde. 


Aveimgv 
per ton  of 
Shipping. 


New  Sonth  Wales—         £ 

Sydney |41.393,250 

Newcastle    3,369,844 

Victoria — 

Melbourne  

Queensland — 
Brisbane  

South  Australia — 
Port  Adelaide... 


30,649,087 
6^306,906 
9,212,609 


£ 

7-6 

1-3 

4-8 

6-2 

2-8 


Port. 


.per  too  0? 
SttiippinK. 


WestemAustralia — 

Fremantle    

Albany 

Tasmania — 

Hobart 

Launoeston 

New  Zealand — 

Wellington 

Auckland 


£ 
12,109,806 
676,790 

1,666,232 
1,468,876 

4,990,670 
4,946,368 


£ 

6-.'> 
0*3 

IS 
73 

8*4 

6-: 


The  comparative  importance  of  the  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  by  viewing  them  in  oonnectiun 
with  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  1901  figures  for  which  are  appended.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
AgS'^8^^  tonnage  Melbourne  is  exceeded  only  by  London,  Liverpool, 
Cardiff,  and  Newcastle.  Sydney  comes  next  on  the  list,  exceeding 
all  other  British  ports.  In  value  of  trade  Sydney  is  exceeded  only  by 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  If  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Ik* 
regarded  as  one  country,  however,  the  comparison  is  somewhAt 
misleading,  as  the  mter-state  trade  is  included  in  the  returns : — 


Port. 

Total 
Shippingr. 

Total  Trade. 

1 

Port. 

Total 
Shipping. 

Tbtal  Trade. 

Dnffland — 
£ondon 

tons. 
17,276,646 
12,636,226 
12,737,067 

8,671,810 

4,426,366 

3,062,721 

2,147,166 

I  1,776,647 

;  1,906,919 

'  2,343,721 

1,396,137 

1,274,092 

£ 
262,164,200 
237,390.618  ; 
16,616,806  ! 

20,606,666 
62,800,743 
28.067,904 

2,710,464 
18,026,984 ! 
13,816,676 

3,648,930 
22,704,706 
13.748.110 

Scotland- 
Glasgow  

Leith    

tons. 
3,826,890 
1,946,764 
1,900,876 
1,637,486 

674,023 
366,881 

6,413,677 
6,366,103 
1,207,295 
3,296,108 
1,864,196 
870.733 

691,154 
736,005 

£ 

30,906,501 

Liverpool 

Cardiff 

16.796.209 

Kirkcaldy    ... 
Grauffemouth. 
Irelana— 
Belfast 

1.679,153 

Newcastle  and 

N.&S.Shields 

Hull 

5,311,311 
8,069,26S 

Southampton 
Sunderland  ... 

Orimsby  

Dover    

Newport  

Harwich  

Bristol 

Dublin 

2,721,207 

Australia — 
Sydney 

1 

41,398,2d0 

Melbourne  ... 

Brisbane  

Adelaide  

Fremantle    ... 
Hobart 

!    30,649,087 

:      6,305,906 

9,212,509 

;    12,169,806 

Newhaven 

703,632  !  12.788.725  ! 

1.566,232 

New  Zealand — 
Wellington  ... 
Auckland 

4,990,670 
;      4.946.3a^ 
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The  yearly  moveoient  of  tonnage  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  ports  of  any  ot^er  British  possession,  Hong  Kons; 
md  Singapore  excepted.  Two  other  exceptions  might  be  mentioned — 
Gibraltar  and  Malta;  but  as  these  are  chiefly  ports  of  call,  and  the  trade 
B  very  limited  compared  with  the  tonnage,  they  can  scarcely  be  placed 
n  the  same  category. 

Registration  of  Vessels. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  on  the  registers 
)f  each  of  the  six  states  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  1901*  are  given  below  : — 


steam. 


Vessels. 


Net 
Tonnaire. 


Sailing. 


Vessels. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


Total. 


Vessels. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


Ccmmonwealth  of  Australia- 
New  Soath  Wales    

Victoria 

Qneenalaod    , 

South  AoBtralia   

Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

Total  

Colony  of  New  Zealand — 


499 
150 
102 
109 
90 
53 


943 
217 


78,919 

523 

61,525 

1,022 

68,028 

222 

35,894 

372 

13,127 

155 

10,007 

267 

29,661 

218 

18,943 

327 

5.708 

161 

6,405 

191 

8,098 

154 

8,952 

207 

203,541 

1,433 

141,726 

2,376 

59,218 

303 

43,108 

520 

140,444 
103.922 
23,134 
48,604 
12,1)3 
17,050 

345,267 
102,326 
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DEFENCE. 


THE  colonists  of  Australasia  have  always  manifested  an  ohjectioD 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army,  and  shown  a 
disposition  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  patriotism  and  valour  of  the  dtizenft 
for  their  own  defence ;  but  each  state  possesses  a  more  or  less  complete 
system  of  fortifications,  armed  with  expensive  ordnance  which  reqaires 
a  more  regular  and  constant  att^idance  than  could  well  be  bestowed  by 
those  who  devote  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  military  affairs  ;  hence 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  institute  in  each  state  small  permanent 
military  forces,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  artillery  and  submarine 
miners,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  man  the  fortifications  and  keep  the 
valuable  armaments  therein  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  expected  that  they  Mrill 
prove  the  nucleus  for  an  effective  defence  force  if  ever  hostilities 
should  unfortunately  occur.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Conmoonwealth 
Constitution  Act,  the  control  of  the  naval  and  military  defence  forces 
of  the  states  was  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  March,  1901. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Australian  forces  consists  of  volunteers 
enrolled  under  a  system  of  partial  payment,  which  affords  a  defence  force 
without  the  disadvantages  and  expense  of  a  standing  army.  The  men 
receive  payment  according  to  the  number  of  parades  and  night  drills  they 
attend,  as  compensation  for  wages  lost  while  absent  from  their  employ- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  receiving  military  instruction.  The  remuneration 
varies  in  the  different  states,  the  New  South  Wales  scale  being  ahont 
X7  8s.  per  annum  for  the  ordinary  land  forces,  and  £S  10s.  for  the  usntiI 
forces.  There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  most  of  the  provinces  to 
discourage  the  services  of  those  who  are  purely  volunteers,  as  the  system 
was  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily,  especially  in  the  country  districts. 
In  New  Zealand  alone  is  the  volunteer  system  the  mainstay  of  defence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  military  forces  main- 
tained by  each  state  as  at  SOth  June,  1902.  The  total  number  of  men 
of  military  ages  (from  20  to  40  years)  in  Australasia  was  ascertained  at 
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tbe  Census  of  1901  to  be  775,000,  and  compared  with  this  figure  the 
forces  of  the  states  appear  extremely  small. 


Sfeite. 


Fitid. 


MHltU  or 

Partially 

Paid. 


VoiimteerB. 


Total 
Forces. 


New  Houth  Wale%... 

Victoria  

Queensland  , 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  , 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Australasia.. 


757 

5,525 

3,456 

396 

3,404 

3,135 

322 

4,180 

903 

52 

3,047 

56 

2.137 

53 

362 

2,593 

1,636 

18,655 

10,087 

393 

19,288 

2,029 

18,655 

29,375 

9,738 
6,935 
5,405 
3,099 
2,193 
3,008 


30,378 
19,681 
50,059 


The  relative  strength  of  the  various  arms  in  the  Commonwealth 
States  may  he  summarised  as  follows : — 

Staff,  and  all  anna  not  enumerated  1,175 

Artillery 4,163 

Engineers    402 

Submarine  Miners 338 

.  Machine  Gun  Corps 54 

Caralry    1,401 

Mounted  Rifles  and  Mounted  Infantry    4,372 

haSmntry  18,473 

making  a  total  strength,  as  shown  above,  of  30,378  men. 

In  addition,  to  the  above  there  are  small  bodies  of  reserves  in  New 
8oath  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  rifle  clubs  are  enrolled  in  all  the  states 
except  Tasmania.  These  men  are  all  trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
have  a  slight  knowledge  of  drill,  and  would  be  available  in  time  of  war 
to  complete  the  establishment  of  the  regular  foroes.  Under  the 
provisioDB  of  the  Defence  Axts  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia  the 
pc^ce  received  a  certain  amount  of  military  training,  and  in  case  of 
emergency  co«dd  be  called  upon  to  perform  military  service.      The 
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followiog  table  shows  the  strength  of  reservists,  members  of  rifle  dubs, 
and  school  cadets  in  the  various  states,  on  the  30th  June,  1902 : — 


state. 


ReienrlttB. 


Members 
of  Rifle  Clubs. 


Cadets. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  ........ 

Australasia.. 


2,260 
158 


2,418 
140 


2,558 


4,612 
22,112 

4;iio 

3,340 
1,500 


64 
5,613 
1,033 

"266 
199 


35,674 
1.801 


7,109 
1,956 


37,475 


9,065 


In  addition  to  the  military  forces  enumerated,  all  the  states,  with 
the  exception  of  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia,  have  small  corps 
of  Naval  Volunteer  Artillery,  or  partially-paid  forces  of  a  sirail.-ir 
character,  capable  of  being  employed  either  as  light  artillery  land  forces 
or  on  board  the  local  war  vessels.  The  strength  of  the  marine  forces 
of  the  states,  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  was  as  follows: — 


SUte. 

Paid. 

Partially  Paid. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales     

Victoria 

6 

168 

66 

657 
152 
729 
154 

663 
310 

Queensland 

785 

South  Australia... 

21 

175 

Commonwealth 

241 

1,692 

1,933 

For  many  years  the  question  was  discussed  of  organising  reserve 
forces  in  the  states  for  the  Imperial  navy,  and  early  in  1899  the 
Admiralty  forwarded  a  despatch  to  the  various  states  outlining  a 
scheme  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal.  In  July,  1899,  a  conference  of 
naval  officers,  representing  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
and  South  Australia,  was  held  at  Melbourne,  when  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  reserve  force  in  Australasia  on  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
defer  further  consideration  of  the  question  till  the  establishment  of  a 
central  authority  under  Federation. 

On  their  present  footing  the  combined  forces  of  the  Commonwealth 
states  are  over  32,000  strong,  as  will  be  seen  above,  and  of  these  over 
20,000  could  be  mobilised  in  a  very  short  time  in  any  one  of  the  states 
of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  or  South  Australia.    Most 
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of  the  states  have  also  cadet  companies,  consistisg  of  youths  attending 
school,  vho  are  taught  the  use  of  arms  so  as  to  fit  them,  on  reaching 
manhood,  for  taking  a  patriotic  share  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  Boers  in  October,  1899,  served 
to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  loyalty  of  these  states  to  the  mother 
country.  From  ail  parts  of  Australasia  members  of  the  various  defence 
forces,  as  well  as  civilians,  volunteered  for  service  with  the  Imperial 
troops  in  South  Africa.  The  total  number  of  men  despatched  in  the 
various  contingents  was  22,928.  The  table  below  shows  the  number 
of  men  and  horses  sent  from  each  state : — 


state. 


Non- 

Offlcera. 

oommissioned 

Offloers  and 

Men. 

Hones. 

327 

6,000 

5.877 

183 

3,393 

3,878 

14.3 

2,766 

3,085 

78 

1,450 

1,524 

63 

1,160 

1,044 

35 

827 

725 

829 

15,586 

16,1.33 

342 

6,171 

6,662 

1,171 

21,757 

22.795 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qaeensla&d 

South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania     

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia .. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  several  special  service  oflScers  were,  at  the 
request  of  the  colonial  Governments,  attached  to  the  British  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  experience,  and  14  nurses  were  despatched  from 
New  South  Wales. 

The  states  again  offered  to  assist  Great  Britain  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  China.  The  Imperial  Authorities  accepted  the  offer,  and 
contingents  of  naval  volunteers  were  despatched  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  numbeiing  260  and  200  men  respectively,  while 
*South  Australia  equipped  and  sent  the  gunboat  Protector. 

Naval  Defence. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Australian  Naval  Station  have  been  defined  as 
follow  :— From  95**  E.  long,  by  the  parallel  of  10"  S.  lat.  to  130'  E. 
long. ;  thence  north  to  2**  N.  lat.,  and  along  that  parallel  to  136"  E. 
long. ;  thence  north  to  12''  N.  lat.,  and  along  that  parallel  to  160"  W. 
long. ;  thence  south  to  the  Equator,  and  east  to  149"  30'  W.  long.  ; 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Circle;  and  including  the 
numerous  groups  of  islands  situated  within  the  limits  specified. 

The  defence  of  the  Australasian  coast  is  entrusted  to  the  British  ships 
on  the  Australian  Station  and  the  Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron. 
Sydney,  the  head-quarters  of  the   fieet,  ranks  as  a  first-class  naval 
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station,  and  extensive  repairing  yards  and  store-lioTises  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships  of  war.  The  vessels  of  the 
Imperial  fleet  are  detailed  below.  The  Pen^in  and  Dart  are  engaged 
in  surveying  service. 


Name. 


dlUM. 


»• 

«s 

■gi 

1 

■ 

1 

Is. 

^i 

1 

a 

18 

J 

1 

1 

a 

1 
1 

Armamant 


Gone. 


a> 


Goal 
endmvnce. 


Si-* 


CI 

»<  «  *. 
5*£ 


Royal 

Arthur 
(flagship) 

Phoebe  .. 


Archer . . 

PyladcB .. 
Sparrow 

Torch   .. 

rongnin . 
Dart 


Twin-screw 
cruiser,  Ist 

class,  {HXh 

tected. 
Twin-sorew 

cruiser,  Srd 

class. 
Twin-screw 

omiser.  Srd 

Screw  cruiser 
Srd  class. 

Screw  gun- 
boat, 1st 
class. 

Screw  sloop.. 


Screw  sloop., 
Screw  yacht. 


tons. 
7.700 


2,576 

1,770 

1,420 
805 

960 

1,130 
470 


10,000 

7,600 

S,500 

1,610 
1,200 

1,100 

700 
260 


ft  in.  ft.  in.  ft  bi. 

24  10.360  000    8  One  9*2-in.  B.L.,126-in. 

B.L.Q.F.,  12  0-Pr.,  5 
8-Pr.,  7  Nordenfeldt 


15    6 

15  7 

16  11 
IS    8 

14    6 

14    0 
12  11 


265  0 


225  0 


41    0 


S6    0 


200  0  38 
16S  OSO 


180  082    6 


180  0 


138  025    2 

I 


Eight  4-7  Q.F.,  8  8-io.  Pr. 
Q.F.,  4M.,  IL. 

Six6-iu.5>ton  B.L.V.C  P. 
8  8-Pr.,  2  Nordenfeldt 

Eleven  5-in.  83-cwt  B.L. 

n.,  8  M.,  1  Li. 
Six  4-in.  26-owt.  B.L.R  , 

2  Q.F.  Hotohkiss,  2  M. 


Six  4-iD.  Q.P.,  2   S-Pr. 

Q.F.  Hotchlciss,  2  0*45- 

in.  Maxim. 
38    OTwo  64-pr.  M.,  1  L.,  2 

M. 
2L.,2M 


knots. 

19-76 


19-2 

16-5 

12-6 
13*7 


tons. 
1,250 


aoo 


425 
105 


13*25 :     180 


10*0 
7*5 


200 
64 


knots.. 
lO.OOO- 


4,8iK^ 


7.00O 


6,eo(> 


2.00O 


<^.F.,  Qulck-flring  guns  ;  M.,  Machine  guns ;  L.,  Light  guns  under  15  cwt ;  B.L.R.,  Breech-loadint; 

rifled  irans  ;  V.G.P.,  Vavasaear  Centre  Pivot 

The  Koyal  Arthur  has  no  armour,  but  carries  a  protective  deck  of 
steel,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  5  inches.  Her  6-inch  guns  are 
also  enclosed  in  casemates  of  steel  6  inches  thick. 

Six  cadetships  and  two  engineer  studentships  in  the  Imperial  Navy 
are  given  annually  to  Australian  boys»  who  must  not  be  less  than  Hi 
nor  more  than  15 J  years  of  age  to  qualify  for  the  former,  and  not  less 
than  14^  nor  more  than  16^  years  of  age  for  the  latter  ap[)ointments. 
The  cadets  undergo  a  course  of  instruction  for  about  two  years  on 
board  the  *^  Biitannia "  training  ship,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their 
apprenticeship  are  appointed  to  the  various  warships.  In  addition  the 
BcNBLid  of  Admiralty  may  admit  one  candidate  annually  to  the  Medical 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  has  been  proposed  by  the  University 
of  Sydney,  and  passed  an  examination  as  to  physical  and  professional 
fitness  before  a  Board  of  Naval  Medical  Oificers  on  the  Australian 
Station. 

An  undertaking  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  for  the  payment  of  a  pro  rata  subsidy  towards  the  maintenance 
of  an  auxiliary  fl  eet.  The  total  subvention  to  be  paid  amounts  to  j£  1 26,000 
per  annam,  made  up  of  £91,000  for  maintenance,  and  J^5,000  as  interest 
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charge  on  the  oost  of  constraction,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  anntim, 

the  contribatioa  of  each  State   being   determined    on    the   basis  of 

population.     The  distribution  of  the  subsidy  is  as  follows  : — 

£ 

New  South  Walea    37,973 

Victoria 32,749 

QueeoBland    13,585 

South  AuBtralia    10,439 

Western  Australia   4,816 

Tasmania    6,134 

New  Zealand 21,304 

AasiralaBia £126,000 

The  fleet  oonsists  of  five  fiast  cruisers  and  two  toi'pedo  gunboats  of  the 
Archer  (improved  type)  and  Rattlesnake  classes  of  the  British  Navy. 
Three  cruisers  and  one  gnnboat  are  continuously  kept  in  commissiony 
and  the  remainder  are  hdkl  in  reserve  in  Australasian  ports,  ready  for 
<x)mmission  whenever  circumstances  may  require  their  use.  At  the 
present  time  the  vessels  in  reserve  are  the  Katoomba,  Mildura, 
Tauranga,  and  Karrakatta,  the  Katoomba  being  used  as  guard-ship. 
The  agreement  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  is  then  or  at  the  end  of 
any  subsequent  year  terminable,  provided  two  years'  notice  has  been 
given.  The  vessels  have  been  built  by  the  British  Government; 
and  the  Australasian  Governments  have  no  voice  whatever  in  their 
management,  nor  any  control  over  their  movements.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  agreement  the  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  strength  of  the  British  fleet  in  Australian 
waters  before  the  agreement  was  entered  into  is  maintained  indepen- 
dently of  the  presence  of  the  Australasian  vessels.  The  squadron 
is  commanded  by  the  Admiral  on  the  Australian  Station,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Sydney,  where  a  residence  is  provided  for  him  by  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales.  The  squadron,  which  arrived  in  Port 
Jackson  on  the  5  th  September,  1891,  consists  of  the  following  vessels : — 


Ni 


If 

"it 


£ 


■8 

! 


s 


Armament. 


GaiM. 


s 

I 


1 


Ootl 

endurance. 


£ 


Ii 


^  8«o 


S 


3^1 


\£: 


'KatoooAa 


HUdoim 
Waflnoo 


SSSSSi 


tOML 

2,676 
2,676 
2,676 
2,676 

785 
785 


7,600 
7,600 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 

8.600 
8,500 


ft  in. 

17  6 

17  6 

16  6 

17  8 
17  6 

10  8 

10  9 


ft  in. 

se50 

2660 
2650 
2660 
2660 

saoo 

2800 


ft  in. 


41 

a 

41 
41 
41 


27   0 
27   0 


(elgkt 


it  4*7  Q.F.  gnna, 


t8-pr.  u.F.giirai, 

J  oiie  7-pr.  1LL.R.  nun 

(boat  and  field),  four 

4-46-ln.  6-barraI  Nor- 

.denleMt 

/Two4'7ia.Q.F.gunf, 
( four  8-pr.  Q.F.  gune. 


knota. 

)    4 

10-2 

4 

102 

V  4 

10  2 

10-2 

J    * 

16'u 

h 

19-0 

10-0 

tone.  Iknols. 


800 
800 
800 
800 
800 

160 
160 


6,000 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 

i  2,600 
2,500 

t 


*  Ouvd  ehip  of  reeerre.       ^F.-^uiok-flring  gmm,       M.L.S.— Munto^IiMdins  rifled  giUM. 
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The  Boomerang  and  Karrakatta  are  classed  as  torpedo  gun-boats: 
all  the  other  vessels  ai'e  third-class  screw  cruisers.  The  hull  of  each  vessel 
is  of  steel.  The  deck  armour  over  machinery  space  is  2-in.  and  1-in., 
and  the  oonning-towers  are  protected  hj  3-inch  armour,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  torpedo  gun-boats,  the  towers  of  which  have  1-in.  armour. 
Each  of  the  cruisers  carries  four,  and  each  of  the  torpedo  gun-boatn 
three  torpedo  tubes.  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  squadron  being  lost, 
the  vessel  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  British  Government. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  new  agreement  with  the  Admiralty, 
the  Federal  Government  will  bo  asked  to  provide  for  an  annual  subsidy 
of  £200,000  per  annum,  instead  of  £106,000,  or  £2,000,000  for  the 
period  of  ten  years.  In  consideration  of  this  concession  the  Admiralty 
will  add  about  8,000  tons  to  the  displacement  of  the  fleet  and  engage 
to  keep  it  up-to-date,  while  the  Australian  Naval  Station  will  be  raised 
in  status  by  the  appointment  of  a  Vice- Admiral,  instead  of  a  Rear- 
Ad  miral,  to  the  Command. 

The  only  war  vessels  which  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  possesses 
are  two  small  torpedo  boats,  the  Acheron  and  the  Avemus,  which  were 
manned  by  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers ;  but  the  vessels  are  now 
out  of  Commission. 

Victoria  has  the  following  vessels  available  for  harbour  defence : — 


Name. 


Claaa. 


Dii|dftoe- 
ment. 


CerberuB  

CouDtesa  of  Hope 
toun. 

Childers 

Kepean 

Lonsdale   

Gordon  


Armoured  turret    ship 
(twin  screw). 

First-class  steel    torpedo 
boat. 


do 


do 


Seoond-olass  steei  torpedo 
boat 

do  do         . 

Wooden  torpedo  boat 


tons. 
8,4S0 

120 

63 

12 

12 
12 


AnnaiDent. 


Four  10-in.  18-ton  M.L.R..  six   6-pdr. 

Q.F.,    four    1-ln.     NoraenfeidtB,    4 

barrels. 
Three  14-in.  Mark  IX  R,O.F.  torpedoes, 

and   two  2-barrel   Nordenfeiat  1-in. 

M.  gums. 
Two  14-in.  Fiume   torpedoes,  and  t«e 

l>pdr.  Uotchkiss  Qlv.  gima. 
Two  14-in.  Mark  IV  Fiume  torpedoes. 

do  do  do 

Two  14-in.  Mark  IV  Fiume  torpedoes, 
three  2-barrel  l*in.  Nurdenfeldt  guns. 


In  addition  to  the  vessels  mentioned,  Victoria  formerly  had  in  com- 
mission two  steel  gunboats,  the  Victoria  and  the  Albert,  the  wooden 
frigate  Nelson,  and  the  armed  steamer  Gannet.  In  consequence  of 
the  promulgation  of  an  opinion  by  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee  that 
where  there  are  complete  fixed  defences  floating  defences  do  not  add  to 
the  strength  of  a  place,  but  in  most  cases  even  tend  to  weaken  it,  by 
interfering  with  and  limiting  the  arcs  of  fire  of  the  battery  guns,  it  was 
decided  to  dispose  of  the  vessels  named,  and  to  give  up  the  use  of  the 
Melbourne  HarbourTrust's  hopper  barges,  the  Batman  and  the  Fawkner. 
In  1896  the  Grovemment  of  Western  Australia  purchased  the  gunboat 
.Victoria,  with  the  intention  of  employing  it  in  surveying  service ;  and 
the  frigate  Nelson  was  sold  in  1898  to  be  broken  up. 
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Qaeensland  has  two  gunboats,  one  of  which,  the  Paluxna,  was  formerly 
employed  on  survey  service  on  the  coast  of  Queensland  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  Queensland  and  British  authorities.  Afterwards,  the 
Paluma  was  lent  to  the  Imperial  Government;  and,  since  handed  back 
to  Queensland  in  April,  1895,  has  been  placed  in  reserve.  The  other 
gunboat,  the  Gayundah,  was  paid  off  and  placed  in  reserve  on  the  30t1i 
September,  1892,  and  recommissioned  on  the  Ist  December,  1898. 
Particulars  of  the  vessels  available  for  the  defence  of  Queensland  ports 
are  given  below : — 


Name. 

ClUB. 

Displace- 
menL 

Armament 

Qaj-undah 

Paluma 

Steel  sronboat  (twin  wrew) 
do 

SceMn  oinnftce    

Tons. 
SOU 

800 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

One  8-in.  B.Ii.,  one  6-in.  B.L.  Armstrong, 
two  8-pdr.  1^-in.  Nordenfeldt,  one 
1-in.  four-barrelled  Nordenfeldt,  one 
Maxim. 

One  6>in.  B.L. ;  two  C-in.B.L. ;  twol^-in. 

Midire 

QF.  Nordenfeldts ;    one  1-in.  four- 
barrelled  Nordenfeldt;   one   0'45-in. 
five-barrelled  Nordenfeldt. 

Three  machine  gu&L 

One  machine  g^an. 

Mosquito  

Second-cUwB  steel  torpedo 
boftt. 

South  Australia  maintains  one  twin-screw  steel  cruiser,  the  Protector, 
of  920  tons.  The  armament  of  the  Protector  consists  of  one  8-in.  12- ton 
B.L,  five  6-in.  4-ton  B.L.,  and  four  3-pdr.  Q.F.  The  state  also  possesses 
two  6-in.  5-ton  B.L.  guns,  intended  for  use  in  an  auxiliary  gun- vessel, 
and  five  Gatling  machine  guns  for  boat  or  land  service.  Tasmania  owns 
one  torpedo  boat  with  dropping  gear  for  Whitehead  torpedoes.  New 
Zealand  possesses  three  Thomeycroft  torpedo  boats  and  two  steam 
launches  fitted  for  torpedo  work. 

Cost  of  Defencb. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  on  naval  and  military  defence  for  the  year  ended  30th 
•June,  1902  :— 


state. 


Amount. 


Per  head. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Qaeensland 

Sonth  Anstralia  ... 
Western  AustraUa 
Tasmania 


£ 

309,137 

317,102 

186,062 

58,694 

35,303 

29,118 


8.    d. 
4    6 


Commonwealth  i    £935,416 


5 
7 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 

a 

7 
4 


5    6 
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In  all  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  WeBtem  AuscT&lia,  a  certain 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  out  of  loans  for  purposes  of  defence. 
Victoria)  however,  from  1872  to  1899  did  not  expend  loan  moneys 
on  this  service.  The  amounts  thus  spent  during  1900-01  were  as 
follow : — 

£ 

New  Sooth  Wales «5,218 

Victoria  4,080 

Qaeensland t 40,402 

South  Australia 16,255 

Tasmania    1,827 


Commonwealth 136,842 

New  Zealand 41,610 


AoBtralaaia £178,452 

The  total  loan  expenditure  by  each  state  for  defence  purix>se8  to  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  1900-1  was  as  follows : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales 


Viotoria 


Queensland 

South  Australia 


Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


Amount. 

Per  head. 

£ 
•1,419,106 

8.    d. 

20    8 

137,485 

2    4 

328,093 

13    0 

260,328 

14    4 

126,378 

14    7 

2,271,340 

11  11 

1,050,461 

26  11 

£3,321,801 

14    6 

*  Induslve  of  £812,4%  for  navftl  station,  Port  Jaokson. 


There  were  probably  small  additional  amounts  spent  from  loans  by 
each  state  during  the  financial  year  1901-2,  but  the  details  ace  not  at 
present  available. 

This  does  not  represent  the  whole  cost  of  the  fortifications,  as  lai^ 
sums  have  from  time  to  time  been  expended  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  states  in  the  construction  of  works  of  defenoe ;  the  amount  of 
such  payments,  however,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 


DSFSNCS.  ^45 

In  1890  a  militaiy  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  and 
thf;  difierent  Australian  Governments  to  take  evidence  and  report  on 
the  question  of  fortifying  King  George^s  Sound,  Hobart,  Thursday  Island, 
and  Port  Darwin,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  states.  The  commission 
visited  the  points  mentioned  during  1891,  and  as  a  result  of  the  evidence 
taken  fortifications  were  erected  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Thursday 
Island,  and  it  is  probable  that  similar  works  will  be  begun  at  Hobart 
and  Port  Darwin  in  the  near  future.  On  11th  March,  1892,  the  four 
states  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Western  Australia,  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  the  defence  of  Albany.  The  agreement  provided  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  Western  Australia, 
and  three^fourths  by  the  other  states,  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each 
to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  its  population.  Western  Australia  was 
to  provide  the  garrison  and  exercise  general  superintendence.  A  similar 
agreement  was  made  on  the  1st  January,  1893,  between  the  same  five 
states  for  the  defence  of  Thursday  Island.  In  this  instance  each  state 
contributed  towards  the  total  expense  of  maintaining  the  garrison  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  The  general  management  of  all  defence 
works  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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THE  first  century  of  Australasian  history  closed  on  the  26th  January, 
1888,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  trace  step  by  step  the 
progress  made  during  that  period,  as  the  data  for  the  purpose  are  for 
the  most  part  wanting,  sufficient  material  is,  however,  available  from 
which  a  comparative  statement  of  the  wealth  of  the  States  at  different 
periods  may  be  deduced.  In  the  following  figures  the  private  property 
of  the  people  has  alone  been  considered,  the  value  of  the  unsold  lands  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  value  of  public  works,  having  been  omitted.  The 
table  shows  the  value  of  private  property  for  the  whole  of  Australasia, 
and  the  increase  thereof  at  intervals  of  twenty-ffve  years  from  the  date 
when  this  territory  was  first  colonised  : — 


YeftT. 


Value  of  Private  Property. 


1788 
1813 
1838 
1863 
1888 
1901 


Coantry  first  colonised. 

1,000,000 

20,000,000 

181,000,000 

1,015,000,000 

1,083,838,000 


Though  Australasia  has  but  the  population  of  a  province  of  some  of 
the  great  European  powers,  in  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  its  people  it 
stands  before  most  of  the  secondary  States,  and  as  regards  wealth  and 
income  per  head  of  population  it  compares  very  favourably  with  any 
country. 

The  plan  adopted  in  valuing  the  elements  of  private  wealth  is  giveii 
in  detail  in  previous  issues  of  this  work,  and  has  not  been  greatly  varie4 
on  this  occasion.  Land,  houses,  and  other  improvements  thereon* 
represent  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  private  wealth.     There  are  nov] 
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unple  data  for  assessing  the  value  of  these,  for  besides  the  municipal 
'etoms  which  are  available  for  each  State,  there  are  complete  land  tax 
'eturns  for  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia. 
Prom  the  data  thus  to  hand,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
;he  value  of  land  separately  from  its  improvements.  For  all  Australasia, 
he  value  of  land  in  private  hands  was  in  1901,  £411,747,000,  out  of 
I  total  wealth  of  £1,083,838,000 ;  this  represents  a  proportion  of  38  per 
«nt.,  varying  in  each  State,  as  follows  : — 


Stote. 

Value  of  Land. 

Proportion  of 

Value  of  aU 
Property. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

142,617,009 

112,396,000 

35,887,000 

34,080,000 

8,813,000 

10,488,000 

percent. 
39*74 

Victoria   

10*30 

31*80 

South  Auftralia 

41*73 

Western  AQStralia 

21*78 

Twrnuin  ia 

45*86 

Commonwealth    

350,281,000 
61.466,000 

38*54 

New  Zealand  

35*11 

Australasia 

411,747,000 

37-99 

The  value  of  land  and  improvements  together  amounts  to 
£738,910,000,  or  68*18  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  property.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  values  for  each  State  : — 


state. 

Value  of  Land  and 
ImprovemenU. 

Proportion  of 

Value  of  all 

Property. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

£ 
263,052,000 
204,294,000 
63,796,000 
56,060,000 
14,360,000 
26,243,000 

per  cent. 
73*29 
73*25 

Qneen4land  ........................ 

56*53 

South  Australia 

68*65 

Western  Australia 

35*49 

Tssmania 

72*90 

Commonwealth  .. .  ,• 

627,805,000 
111,105,000 

60*08 
63*46 

Australasia 

738,910,000 

68*18 

The  improvements  on  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  are  valued  at  £327,163,000,  which  sum  represents  79*46  per 
:ent  of  the  value  of  land,  ranging  between  84*45  per  cent  in  New 
South  Wales  and  59*16  per  cent,  in  Tasmania. 
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It  has  been  found  since  the  last  issue  of  this  volame  that  the  value 
of  State  lands  and  of  certain  public  works  had  been  indnded  in  the 
valuation  of  property  for  New  Zealand.  This,  of  course,  was  an  error, 
as  the  values  are  exclusive  of  State  lands  and  the  improvem^its  made 
thereon.  This  explanation  will  account  for  the  reduced  figures  for  Ke« 
Zealand  that  are  now  published. 


CaaMif&cation. 


Comroontrealth 
BtateB. 


New  Zealand. 


ToteL 


Land 

Houses  and  permanent  improvements   .. 

Livestock 

Furniture  and  household  goods  and  effects! 

Personal  effects 

Machinery  and  implements  of  trade,  ex- 
cluding mining  machinery 

Shipping  

Mining  properties  and  plant    

Merchandise  and  produce  on  hand 

Coin  and  bullion 


350,281,000 

277,524,000 

85,048,000 

29,746,000 

12,006,000 

29,852,000 
6,874,000 
32,299,000 
59,711,000 
26,361.000 


Total 


908,762,000 


£ 
61,466,000 

49,639,000 

27,184,000 

5,254,000 

2.318,000 

6,121,000 
1,777,000 
2,950,000 
14,021,000 
4,346,000 


175,076,000 


£ 
411,747,001 

327,163,0(M 

112,232,00i 

35,000,001 

14,384,0iN 

35,973,<)0^ 
7.651,00^ 
35,249,001 
73,732,001 
30,707,00 

1,083,838,01^ 


The  foregoing  gives  an  average  of  £240  per  inhabitant  for  Austral 
asia,  and  £243  for  the  Commonwealth,  which  figures  show  a  con 
siderable  reduction  on  those  of  1890,  when  the  average  was  not  }en 
than  £309  per  inhabitant  The  results  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  truth 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  take  into  account  property  rights,  th^ 
value  of  which  is  not  represented  by  land,  buildings,  machinery,  &c 
The  case  of  gas  companies  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  tot^ 
value  of  the  shares  of  and  interests  in  these  companies  throughou! 
Australasia  is  approximately  £6,900,000,  but  in  the  statement  of  valuei 
of  properties  given  above,  the  actual  property  of  gas  companies  appear 
as  value  of  land,  machinery,  plant,  &c.,  £4,350,000,  no  note  beinj 
taken  of  value  of  goodwill  and  other  items  which  form  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  value  of  these  works.  The  actual  selling  value  of  th 
gas  undertakings  of  Australasia  is  therefore  £2,550,000  in  excess  4i 
the  value  of  their  tangible  assets,  and  there  are  many  other  cases  wherj 
a  like  anomaly  exists.  For  New  South  Wales  it  is  found  that  the  suti 
of  £18,000,000  might  be  added  to  the  valuation  on  this  score,  an^ 
probably  a  like  amount  for  Victoria,  but  the  data  even  for  these  Sta.t«i 
are  imperfect,  and  it  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  take  into  cud 
sideration  an  item  about  which  there  is  any  uncertainty. 
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The  distribtition  of  the  property  amongst  the  various  States  is  as 
follows : — 


state; 

Value  of  Property. 

Total. 

Per 
Inhabitan*. 

New  South  Wales  

£ 
358,034,000 

278,887,000 

112,860,000 

81,664,000 

40,462,000 

35,055,000 

£ 
265 

Victoria    

234 

QnA^^n^fland ,     . 

230 

Soath  Australia  

227 

Western  Anstraiia 

230 

208 

Commonwealth   

908,762,000 
175,076,000 

243 

New  2^aland   

229 

Airatralaaia 

1,083,838,000 

240 

These  figures  most  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  The  foregoing 
table  shows  the  State  wherein  the  property  lies,  but  gives  no  indication 
as  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  owners.  As  is  well  known,  residents  in 
Great  Britain  have  very  large  interests  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand^ 
and  persons  residing  in  one  State  have  large  holdings  in  other  States, 
thus  residents  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  large  investments  in 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia,  while  residents 
o£  New  South  Wales  are  largely  interested  in  Queensland  properties^ 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  locate  the  actual  ownership  of  property 
throughout  Australasia  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  actual 
distribution  is  very  different  from  the  apparent  distribution  as  shown 
above. 

The  figures  available  to  illastrate  the  amount  of  property  possessed 
hj  persona  not  living  within  the  State  in  which  their  property  is  situated 
are  by  no  means  complete  ;  indeed  details  of  any  kind  are  obtainable 
only  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand. 

An  analysis  of  the  information  gathered  by  the  Stamps  Office  in 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  values  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  shows  that  the  ownership  of  the  £27,949,895  on  which  stamp 
dnty  was  paid  during  the  last  six  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Total. 

£ 

New  South  Wales    22,236,3a3 

Great  Britain 2,819,797 

Victoria 1,810,800 

Other  States  of  Australia  and  New 

Zealand  940,500 

Elsewhere  142,435 


ftoportioii 
per  cent. 

79-5 

101 

6-5 

3-4 
0-5 


£27,949,805        1000 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  property  in 
^ew  South  Wales  is  owned  by  persons  who  live  outside  its  boundaries^ 
and  10:6  per  cent,  outside  Australia. 
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In  regard  to  Victoria,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  ownen^p 
available,  but  the  place  of  residence  of  the  persons  who  pay  income  tax 
aifords  indirect  evidence  of  great  value.  In  the  year  1900  it  is 
estimated  that  the  income  of  persons  paying  taxation  in  respect  of 
incomes  derived  from  property  in  Victoria  was  X4, 192,281,  and  of  tliL 
amount  £812,406  was  enjoyed  by  persons  who  resided  out  of  Victoria. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  something  like  19  per  cent,  of  property 
in  Victoria  is  owned  by  absentees. 

So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  there  is  both  direct  and 
indirect  evidence.  In  the  year  1888  the  value  of  property  aasesaod  for 
property  tax  was  X135,881,176,  and  of  this  sum  X24,31 3,706,  or  18  per 
cent.,  was  returned  as  belonging  to  persons  not  residing  in  the  colony. 
Since  then  the  proportion  of  property  held  by  absentees  has  probably 
declined  to  about  15  per  cent.,  as  there  has  of  late  years  been  no  great 
import  of  capital  into  the  colony,  while  during  some  years  there  have 
been  considerable  withdrawals. 

The  figures  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  taken 
together  show  that  18^  per  cent,  of  the  property  in  those  States  beloni;- 
to  absentees.  The  proportion  for  Queensland  and  Western  Australm 
is  probably  greater  than  in  the  other  States  ;  for  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  it  is  probably  less.  Adopting  a  reasonable  estimate  for  these 
States,  it  may  be  said  that,  apart  from  Government  stock  held  in 
London,  the  value  of  property  in  Australia  belonging  to  non-resident^ 
of  the  States  in  which  such  property  is  situated,  is  not  less  than 
XI 64,000,000,  and  in  New  Zealand  £18,500,000.  In  the  case  of 
Australia,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  property  is  held  by  persons 
residing  in  other  States  than  those  where  the  property  is  situated,  and. 
if  allowance  be  made  on  this  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  of 
property  belonging  to  other  than  Australian  residents  is  approximately 
£128,000,000.  The  question  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Australasian 
States  is  referred  to  at  length  in  another  part  of  this  chapter,  and  for 
further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  753. 

Distribution  op  Peopebty. 

It  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  practice  amongst  statisticians  to  make  the 
valuations  for  probate  purposes  the  basis  of  their  estimates  of  the  wealth 
of  a  country,  but  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  returas  of 
values  of  estates  assumed  for  probate  purposes,  for  such  returns  at  be&t 
only  prafess  to  give  the  apparent  amount  of  property  left  by  deoea8e<l 
persons,  without  any  allowance  for  debts.  There  is,  however,  some  show 
of  reason  for  using  the  valuation  of  estates  for  stamp  duty  purposes 
These  valuations  are  far  below  the  values  for  probate  purposes ;  during 
the  ten  years  ended  with  1900  the  probate  returns  in  New  South  Wales 
give  a  total  of  £53,807,000,  while  the  sworn  valuation  of  the  very  saw^ 
estates  for  stamp  duty  was  £41,686,000,  and  there  can  hardly  be  au.v 
doubt  that  all  the  other  States  would  show  similar  discrepancies.  Much 
greater  reliance  could   be  placed  upon  estimates  depending  upon  the 
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amount  of  stamp  duty  paid,  if  the  ages  of  the  persons  dying  were  taken 
into  consideration ;  but  information  on  this  point  is  not  procurable, 
except  at  excessive  trouble,  and  the  idea  of  using  the  valuations  for 
stamp  duty  for  estimating  the  amount  of  wealth  in  the  country  cannot, 
ther^ore,  be  resorted  to. 

The  probate  returns,  however,  are  not  without  considerable  statistical 
value,  as  will  presently  appear,  and  the  returns  for  the  five  years  ended 
with  1900  are,  therefore,  given  below  : — 


state. 

Number  of 
Estates. 

Total  Value  of 
Estates. 

Aveni^e  Value  of  Estate 

left  by  each  Deceased 
Person  leaving  Property. 

New  South  Wales 

11,886 
17,818 
2,956 
4,168 
1,077 
1,120 

£ 

28,339,908 
30,981,676 
8,297,308 
8,153,202 
1,777,212 
1,786,791 

£ 

2,384 
1.739 

Victoria   

Queensland 

2.807 

Soath  Australia 

1,956 

'Western  Australia  

1.650 

Tasmania 

1,595 

' 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

39,C2t 
5.942 

79,335,997 
10,409,909 

2,033 
1.762 

<^,  V-ZM 

Australasia 

44,966 

89,745,906 

1,996 

*  Four  yean  only. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  persons  who  leave  property  at  death 
with  the  number  of  persons  dying  some  idea  is  obtained  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population  possessing  estates  sufficiently  valuable  to 
become  the  objects  of  specific  bequest.  This  has  been  done  for  each  year 
since  1880,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  per 
hundred  dying  who  were  possessed  of  property,  while  the  Bgures  may 
also  be  taken  as  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  owning  property 
to  the  value  of  at  least  £100  : — 


state. 


Proportion  of  Estates  per  100  deaths  of 
total  population. 


1880-84. 


1886*89. 


1890-04. 


1895-1000. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

per  cent. 
11  0 
12-7 

6-6 
12-3 
10-8 

9-6 

per  cent. 
11-6 
131 
8-8 
15-3 
10-7 
11-5 

per  cent. 
13-2 
17-3 
10-2 
17-4 
12-0 
11-9 

per  cent. 
1615 
21-63 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia   . . . 
Tasmania    

10-17 
19-95 
11-56 
10-72 

Commonwealth . . . 
N<*w  Zenland 

111 

120 


141 
9-4 

17-23 
15-97 

Australasia 

14  0 

16*75 
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These  figures  show  a  distribution  of  property  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
other  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  country  where  so  much  is  said  abuo 
the  poor  growing  poorer  and  the  rich  richer,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  thai 
in  the  whole  population  one  in  six  is  the  possessor  of  property,  and  th« 
the  ratio  of  distribution  has  been  increasing  with  fair  regularity  ir 
every  province  of  the  group.  Victoria  has  the  widest  diffusion  of  weahl: 
of  the  individual  States  ;  South  Australia  comes  next  to  Victoria ;  tha 
come  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Queens 
land ;  and  lastly  Tasmania.  Too  much  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  apparpn  th 
wider  distribution  of  wealth  in  one  State  than  in  another,  for  it  L' 
obvious  that  a  province  with  a  stationary  or  decreasing  population  wi  i 
natarally  come  out  of  a  compariaon  of  this  land  more  &vou«bly  tlu. 
another  with  a  rapidly-increasing  population. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  five  years  1890-94,  the  last 
period  for  which  complete  returns  can  be  obtained,  the  number  of  estates 
on  which  legacy  duty  was  paid  was  257,351.  Making  the  liberal 
allowance  of  one-fourth  for  successions,  of  which  the  number  is  do: 
given  in  the  Statistical  Ahstracty  the  total  estates  would  be  321,7<'i0. 
as  compared  with  3,595,447  deaths,  or  a  little  over  8*9  per  cent..  »s 
against  14*0  per  cent,  in  Australasia  during  the  same  period  To 
show  the  wide  distribution  of  pn^rty  in  these  States,  the  following 
statement  is  even  more  useful  than  the  figures  just  given.  The  coot- 
parison  is  made  as  for  every  hundred  deatfa^  of  adult  males,  and  for  tb** 
same  number  of  deaths  of  adult  males  and  females.  This  latter  methai 
is  undoubtedly  the  proper  basis  of  comparison,  as  large  numbers  i^^ 
females  are  possessors  of  a  substantial  amount  of  property  : — 


SUte. 


Proportion  of  Eitatos 

per  100  deaths  of 

adult  malet. 


1880-84. 


1885-80. 


1890-04. 


1885- 
1000. 


Proportloii  of  Estates 

per  100  deaths  of 

adult  males  and  females. 


t 
1880-84.  1885-80. 


1880-04. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland ,,„. 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand  

Australasia 


per 
cent. 
34-6 
38-8 
18-3 
50-0 
29-5 
26  0 


34*6 


per 
cent. 
37-5 
39-7 
231 
63-5 
29*3 
31-6 


per 
cent. 
41*2 
498 
28-6 
59-4 
31-2 
33-2 


37  0 


421 
27-3 


41-6 


per 

per 

cent. 

cent. 

;  43-4 

22-3 

'  58-8 

23-4 

26-2 

13-8 

62-7 

291 

27  0 

19-8 

29-5 

16-8 

46-6 

22-0 

421 

46  0 

•• ■•• • 

per 
cent. 
23-8 
24-2 
16*9 
30-9 
19-6 
19-4 


per 
cent. 
25-8 
30-2 
20-2 
32-3 
211 
201 


23*4 


26*1 

16-7 


pef 
ctnt. 
36^ 
34S 
18-2 
34-2 
20-4 

ITi 

28-.' 

25:> 


25-8     281 


Taking  the  returns  of  estates  subject  to  stamp  duties  as  the  ba»s  ( t 
comparison,  and  making  allowance  for  those  escaping  duty,  such  as  the 
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circomstanoes  seem  to  warrant,  the  following  table  gires  to  each  Stato 
the  number  of  persons  with  property  to  tba  value  of  at  least  £100  : — 

Nuniber  of 
State.  EMktXm  axecedtng 

£100  in  value. 

New  Soath  Walec  188,700 

Victoria    ^ 225,900 

Queenaland  47,000 

Sooth  Australia 61,900 

Western  Australia 23,100 

Tasroazua 16,000 

Commonwealth    561,000 

New  Zealand 110,000 

AustraksiA  671,600 

The  figures  for  som^  of  the  States  may  appear  to  be  extraordinarily 
large,  but  they  find  .strong  support  in  the  banking  returns,  especially 
those  of  the  Savings  Banks,  given  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  There  in 
a  general  assumption  in  dealing  with  this  branch  of .  statistics  that 
few  women  possess  property,  and  in  dealing  with  property  and  incomes 
the  position  of  women  is  often  lost  sight  of.  Full  information 
p^rding  women's  property  is  obtainable  for  Nfew  South  Wales,  and 
the  following  comparisons  are  interesting  ;  the  figures  refer  to  the  six 
years  1896  to  1901,  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  percent- 
ages from  those  in  the  preceding  pages,  which  include  all  propei*ti6i  over 
£100  in  value  : — 

Males.  Females. 
Number  of  persons  dying  who  had  property 

in  excess  of  £200 10,166  3,610 

Number  residing  in  the  State  of  New  South 

Wales    9,483  3,44.? 

N«rober  residiDg  elsewhere   683  167 

Value  of  property  devised £24,531,377  £3,418,518 

Average  value  of  estates £2,413  £947 

Proportion  of  total  adult  population  with 

estates  over  £200  in  value 35  per  cent.  20  per  cent. 


Importation  op  Capital. 

Australasia  ranks  among  the  debtor  nations.  At  the  close  of  1901 
its  people  owed  to  persons  outside  its  boundaries,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  there  was  invested  in  it  by  non-residents,  and  owing  by 
its  various  Governments,  a  sum  approximating  to  ^387,772,000,  or 
X84  per  inhabitant.  Of  this  large  sum,  £146,420,000  represents  th& 
I»ivate  investments,  and  £241,352,000  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 
^tes  and  local  governing  bodies.  More  important  in  some  respeets 
than  the  corpus  ot  the  debt  are  the  annual  payments  made  in  respect 
thereof.  These  can  be  stated  with  some  enactitude.  The  yearly  interest 
paid  on  account  of  State  debts  to  other  than  Australasian  creditors 
amounts  to  £7,991^000;  and  on  account  of  local  government  debts 
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X64  2,000,  while  the  income  from  private  investments  may  be  stated 
at  X7,228,000,  and  the  absentee  incomes  and  return  on  shares  held  in 
London,  £400,000.  These  various  sums  make  up  a  total  of  XI 6,26 1,000, 
which  is  the  tribute  paid  yearly  by  Australasia  to  London. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  gross  amount  of  investments  by 
non-residents  is  £387,772,000.  This  sum  may  be  divided  into  what 
was  received  prior  to  1871,  and  what  was  received  subsequent  to  that 
date,  for  1871  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  opening  year  of  latter- 
day  Australasian  finance.  At  the  opening  of  1871  these  States  stood 
indebted  to  Great  Britain  thus  : — 


Common  wealth 
States. 

NewZealaad. 

Total. 

On  acooant  of  State  and  Manicipalities 
Private  inventmentis 

1 

26,520,000         7,842,000 
33,090,000          5.504.000 

£ 

34.362,000 
38.594.000 

w        -       J            -       ,                         »                 » 

1 

13,346.000  '      72.956.00(1 

Total  

50,610,000 

•   »—     I 

From  1871  to  1901  the  increase  of  indebtedness  was  : — 


^^StSi^*^      New  Zealand. 

Total. 

* 

On  account  of  State  and  Municipalities 
Private  investments    

Total 

£                    £ 
165,821,000        41,169,000 

94,861,000  ;      12,965,000 

1 

£ 
206,990,000 
107,826.000 

260,682,000        54,134,000 

314,816,000 

The  figures  just  given  are  irrespective  of  the  money  brought  by 
persons  taking  up  their  abode  in  Australasia;  the  amount  of  such  money 
is  very  considerable,  as  will  presently  appear. 

The  interests  of  the  various  States  are  so  intertwined  that  there  is 
not  a  little  difficulty  in  accurately  determining  the  amount  of  capital 
imported  on  private  account,  in  which  each  stands  indebted  to  Great 
Britain.  In  former  editions  of  this  work  such  a  distribution  was 
made,  but  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1893,  in  which 
year  the  bank  crisis  occurred,  have  been  so  many  and  so  extensive, 
that  a  separation  of  the  respective  interests  of  the  various  States  is  well 
nigh  impossible. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  annual  payment  made  by  Austral- 
■BAia,  to  Great  Britain — which  is  its  sole  creditor — ^it  is  important  to 
have  distinctly  in  view  the  fact  that  part  of  this  income  is  payable 
irrespective  of  production,  and  part  only  arises  when  there  has  been 
Antecedent  production.  In  the  first  of  these  categories  is  the  charge 
on  State  and   municipal    borrowings  to  the  amount  already    stated 
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(£8,633,000),  and  from  two-fifths  to  a  half  of  the  income  from  private 
investments,  or,  in  round  figures,  ^2,890,000 — the  two  taken  together 
making  a  sam  of  XI  1,523,000,  or  X2  10s.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  which  must 
be  exported  entirely  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  productive  industry. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  there  is  another  source  of  drainage  from 
these  States  to  be  considered  in  eM^imating  the  tributary  stream  flow- 
ing from  Australasia  to  England — that  is,  the  income  of  absentee 
colonists,  which  for  1901  probably  reached  £400,000,  a  figure  very 
greatly  below  that  of  previous  years.  The  total  payments  to  outside 
creditors  or  investors  during  1901  may  be  summarised  as  follow : — 

£ 
Payments  on  acoonnt  of  State  or  manicipal  borrowings, 
and  on  account  of  private  investments  on  which 
interest  must  be  paid  irrespective  of  the  condition 
of  production  11,523,000 

Return  dependent  on  antecedent  prodaction  4,338,000 

Absentee  incomes 400,000 

Total £16,261,000 

Of  the  sum  just  given,  £13,039,000  is  paid  by  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  £3,222,000  by  New  Zealand. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  gathered  that  for  these  States  to  pay 
their  way  there  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  equal 
to  the  interest  on  loans  outstanding  and  the  earnings  of  investments 
—that  is  to  say,  if  no  capital  were  introduced  and  none  withdrawn. 
But  equilibrium  in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Even  now 
there  is  a  stream  of  capital  coming  here  in  excess  of  what  is  with- 
drawn ;  and  in  the  worst  years  several  thousand  persons  arrive  in 
Australasia  with  the  intention  of  settling,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
bring  with  them  some  little  capital  with  which  to  begin  their  career  in 
their  new  home.  In  the  foregoing  pages  the  expression  "  capital  intro- 
duced" must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense.  Under  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  between  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  capital,  as 
already  demonstrated,  Australasia  would  show  an  excess  of  exports 
representing  the  interest  on  State  and  other  public  loans  and  the  tribute 
due  to  private  investors.  This  export  for  1901  was  about  £16,261,000, 
and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  Australasia  might  increase  its  indebtedness 
to  the  extent  of  over  fifteen  millions  in  any  one  year  and  at  the  same 
time  show  an  equality  between  its  imports  and  exports.  With  this 
explanation  in  mind  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  thirty -one  years  the  indebtedness  of 
Australasia  was  increased  by  £314,816,000,  the  money  or  money's 
▼orth  actually  received,  as  i*epresented  by  the  excess  of  imports,  was 
less  than  that  sent  away  by  £4,910,000.  Such  is  the  operation  of 
interest  as  affecting  a  debtor  country.  In  further  explanation  of  this 
view  of  the  matter  the  following  figures  are  given ;  they  refer  to  the 
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borrowings  of  the  Governments  and .  local  bo«U«s  during  the  thirty^one 
years  18T1-1901 :— 


8UU. 

and  Looal 
Goverament  Bodies. 

Interett  nn  Steto 

aiMlLoeal 

Ooveniment  Loans. 

Net  AiiMMUft 
Money  introdaceiL 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
64,322,000 
43,668,000 
29,436,000 
22,107,000 
9,112,000 
7,282,000 

£ 
41,473,000 
43,126,000 
23,886,000 
18,393,000 
2,668,000 
6,737,000 

£ 
12,849,000 
438,000 
6,560,000 
3,714.000 
6,444,000 
1,546,000 

Viotoria    

Qoeenslsml 

Hoath  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  

Xew  Zealand  

165,821,000 
41,169,000 

136,281,000 
46,498,000 

30,MO,OOa 

(— >  6,329,000 

Australasia 

206,990^000 

181,779,000             23,211,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  loans  aggregating  £206,990,000  a- sum  of 
only  £25,211,000  reached  Australasia,  the  balance  of  £181,779,000 
being  retained  in  London  to  meet  interest  charges,  as  a  set-off  against 
a  similar  sum  which  otherwise  it  wouH  have  been  necessary  to  remit 
from  Australasia.  The  figures  in  regard  to  private  borrowings  arr^ 
still  more  striking : — 

£ 

Private  borrowings  in  excess  of  withdrawals    107, 826,000 

Capital  introduoed  by  persons  taking  up  their  abode  in 

Australasia  26,000,000 

Total  inflow  of  capital  £133,826,000 

Kamings  of  investments  of  non-residents  and  inoomee  of 
absentees  in  excess  of  income  derived  by  residents  in 
Australasia  from  investments  abroad    164,400,000 

Excess  of  outflow  over  inflow £^^0,574,000 

It  will  be  seen  that,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  capital  introduced 
by  immigrants,  the  return  to  investors,  together  with  absentee  inoomes, 
has  exceeded  by  over  iif  ty-six  millions  the  amount  invested  in  Austral- 
asia, although  of  the  principal  sum,  £107,826,000,  still  remains  due. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  result  has  been  poasibley  but 
the  difficulty  will  be  lessened  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  .period  embraced  in  the  tables  the  Australasian  States  were 
already  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  private  investors  of  £3,517,000* 
and,  therefore,  on  account  of  debts  incurred  and  investments  made  prior 
to  1871  something  like  103  millions  might  have  been  paid'away  during 
the  last  thirty-one  years  without  any  reduction  in  the  principal  owing. 

The  movement  of  capita  towards  Australasia  up  to  the  eiHl  of  1870 
presented  no  features  of  unusual  importanoe,  for  tlM»  total  sum  reeeived* 
though  lai^  representing  as  it  did  rather  more  than  £38  per  inhabi- 
tant>  was  not  laiger  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  lie 
introduced  into  a  country  so  rapidly  adding  to  its  population  and  so  fertile 
in  resources.  During  this  period  the  investments  oa  private  aeoouni 
and  by  the  various  Governments  were  almost  equal  in  ameunt,  but  in 
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the  twenty-five  years  that  followed,  the  borrowing  operations  of  the 
Govenunents'fanr  ontsfcripped  private  invegtments.  The  following  tahle 
sihowB  the  borrowings  of  the  State  and  on  private  account  up  to  the  end 
of  1870,  and  in  five-year  periods  subsequent  to  that  date : — 


Monoy  raised  by 

Private  Inveiitineiits, 

Fttiod. 

QoreniiDent  or  Local 

excluding 

Tbtal. 

Bedim. 

Immigrants'  Capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Prior  ta  1871 

84,362,000 

38,594,000 

72,966,000 

1871*76 

20,999,000 

•2,392,000 

18,607,000 

1876-80 

32,804,000 

11,407,000 

44,211,000 

1881-85 

46,944,000 

37,186,000 

84,130.000 

1886-90 

63,374,000 

49,077,000 

102,451.000 

1891-05 

28,653,000 

•1,322,000 

27,331,000 

1806-1061 

24,216,000 

13,870,000 

38,086,000 

Total 

241,a')2,000 

146,420,000 

387,772,000 

**  Excess  of  withdrawals  over  investmeDts. 


In  the  foregoing  table  the  importation  of  capital  by  immigrants 
has  been  neglected ;  if  this  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  figures 
given  in  the  next  table  show  the  full  amount  for  the  period  subsequent 
to  1870 :— 


Period. 

1871-76 ... 

1876-80... 

1881-85... 

1886-90 .. 

1891-95... 

1896-1901 


Total  Capital  Introdoeed. 
£ 
23,010,000 
48,959,000 
90,504.000 
107,088,000 
30,705.000 
38,717,000 


Total £338,983,000 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Australasia  to  British  investors  has  been 
set  down  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  £387,772,000,  and  the  annual  return 
therefrom,  excluding  absentee  incomes,  J&15,861,000.  The  capital  sum 
represents  a  weight  of  £83  ISs.  6d.  per  inhabitant,  and  the  annual 
return  £3  88.  8d.  The  apparent  interest  earned  is,  therefore,  slightly 
above  4  per  cent.,  a  rate  which  must  be  considered  very  favour- 
able, seeing  that  £241,352,000,  or  three-fifths  of  the  total,  comprise 
Government  and  Municipal  securities.  The  indebtedness  of  the  States 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  British  creditors  amounts  to  £320,292,000,  or 
Je83  lis.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  of  which  £192,341,000  is  due  by  the  central 
and  local  governing  bodies,  and  £127,951,000  represents  private 
investments.  The  indebtedness  of  New  Zealand  is  £67,480,000,  or 
£65  138.  5d.  per  inhabitant,  of  which  £49,0 11, 000  is  owing  by  the  central 
and  local  governing  bodies,  and  £18,469,000  represents  private 
investments. 

Fpinn  the  table  given  above  showing  the  total  amount  of  money 
including  that  brooght  to  the  country  by  immigrants  introduced 
during  eadi  qninqnennial  period  since  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  ihA 
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net  introduction  of  capital  daring  the  first  period  was  X23,010,000, 
and  of  this  New  Zealand  received  X10,707,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  prin- 
cipally the  proceeds  of  Governmental  borrowings,  the  withdrawals  of 
private  capital  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  amount  introduced.  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  had,  during  the  period,  an  accession  of 
capital  to  the  extent  of  £4,329,000  and  £4,321,000  respectively ;  in 
the  one  case  the  sum  obtained  by  the  State  was  £2,389,000,  and  by 
the  public,  £1,940,000,  while  in  the  other  case  the  sum  introduced  by 
the  State  was  £2,861,000,  and  by  private  persons  something  less  than 
£1,500,000.  The  net  sum  introduced  into  Victoria  was  £2,982,000, 
the  State  having  imported  £3,352,000,  while  the  export  of  private 
capital  was  some  £370,000.  Tasmania  received  in  all  £1,210,000,  of 
which  £220,000  was  introduced  by  the  State,  and  nearly  one  million 
by  private  persons,  which  must  be  reckoned  a  very  considerable  auni 
in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  of  the  island.  Nearly  the 
whole  sum  introduced  into  Western  Australia  (£400,000)  was  by  the 
Government.  South  Australia,  even  so  far  back  as  1871-75,  was  in 
a  very  different  position  to  the  other  States  in  regard  to  private 
investments.  During  the  five  years  the  State  introduced  £1,722,000^ 
but  £2,661,000  was  withdrawn  by  lenders  or  sent  out  of  the  State  for 
investment.  Speaking  generally,  the  period  1871  to  1875  was  marked 
by  large  public  borrowing,  with  a  very  moderate  influx  of  private  capital. 
During  this  interval  the  imix)rtation  by  the  various  Governments 
amounted  to  £2  per  inhabitant  yearly,  the  private  investments  being 
not  more  than  4s.  per  inhabitant. 

The  period  from  1876  to  1880  showed  a  net  importation  of  capital  to 
the  amount  of  £48,959,000,  or  moi*ethan  twice  the  sum  received  during 
the  preceding  five  years.  Of  the  sum  named,  New  Zealand  received 
£15,396,000,  or  slightly  less  than  one-third,  although  its  population  was 
only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
money  brought  to  New  Zealand  was  in  the  shape  of  Giovemment  loans, 
which  amounted  to  £10,884,000,  the  net  sum  received  on  account  of 
private  investment  being  £4,512,000.  New  South  Wales  stood  next  as 
regards  the  amount  of  capital  received,  but  the  borrowing  by  the  State 
and  local  bodies  only  amounted  to  £5,458,000,  or  half  the  sum  raised 
by  New  Zealand,  while  the  private  investments  amounted  to  about 
£8,168,000,  of  which  nearly  two  millions  were  received  with  immigrants 
taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  State.  The  total  capital  im- 
))orted  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  five  years  was  £13,626,000. 
Queensland  received  £8,028,000  during  the  period — an  enormous  sum, 
considering  that  the  population  was  not  more  than  150,000.  The 
money  imported  by  the  Government  was  £4,980,000,  and  that 
invested  by  private  persons,  £3,048,000.  The  Victorian  Grovemtnent 
imported  £5,229,000,  while  the  sum  sent  to  the  State  by  private 
investors,  over  and  above  the  amount  withdrawn,  was  £1,949,000.  The 
South  Australian  Government  borrowed  largely  during  the  five  years, 
the  sum  raised  being  £5,217,000,  but,  as  in  the  previous  period,  the  sum 
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withdrawn  by  investors  or  sent  to  other  States  for  investment  exceeded 
the  capital  introduced  bj  £1,644,000.  Both  Tasmania  and  Western 
Australia  received  less  capital  from  abroad  from  1876  to  1880  than  in 
the  previous  five  years,  the  amounts  being  X95  4,000  and  X204,000 
respectively.  The  Government  borrowings  were  X67 1,000  in  the  one 
case  and  X365,000  in  the  other;  but  in  Tasmania  there  was  an  invest- 
ment of  X283,000  by  private  pei*sons,  and  a  withdrawal  of  XI  61,000  in 
the  case  of  Western  Australia.  Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the 
public  borrowings  during  1876-80  were  large,  amounting  to  X32, 804,000, 
or  a  yearly  sum  of  about  X2  12s.  per  inhabitant.  -  The  import  of  private 
money  continued  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  sum  received  in  excess 
of  withdrawals  being  X16,155,000,  but  nearly  five  millions  of  this  bum 
were  brought  in  by  immigrants. 

The  facility  with  which  New  Zealand  had  been  able  to  raise  money 
on  loan  during  the  five  years  1876-80  was  an  object  lesson  not  lost  on 
the  Australian  States,  for  during  the  five  years  from  1881  to  1885  the  sum 
of  X46, 944,000  was  raised  by  the  various  Governments  and  local  bodies ; 
while  private  investors,  banks,  and  financial  institutions  poured  in 
money  at  an  almost  equal  rate,  the  net  sum  received  on  private  account 
being,  in  round  figures,  X43, 560,000.  These  sums  represent  yearly 
amounts  of  X3  2s.  4d.  and  X2  18s.  Id,  or  together  over  X6  per  inhabit- 
ant— a  rate  of  increase  in  indebtedness  quite  unparalleled  in  any  country 
except  in  the  next  succeeding  five  years  of  Australasian  history.  Of 
the  large  sum  of  X90, 504,000  received  by  these  States,  the  share  of 
New  South  Wales  was  X30,473,000.  In  the  light  of  this  statement  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how,  during  this  same  period,  though  one  of 
drought  and  restricted  production,  the  industrial  life  of  the  State  was 
marked  by  increasing  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  full  employment.  The 
importation  by  the  State  amounted  to  XI  6,066,000,  and  by  private 
investors  to  X14,407,000,  but  of  the  sum  last  quoted  X2,719,000  repre- 
sented the  money  brought  by  immigrants  and  entailed  no  burthen  on 
the  State  for  future  interest  to  be  exported.  This  period  was,  so  far 
as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  one  marked  by  the  most  lavish 
borrowing  by  the  State,  though  it  yields  to  the  subsequent  quinquen- 
nium in  regard  to  the  importation  of  private  capital.  Queensland  was 
next  to  New  South  Wales  in  receipt  of  most  money  during  the 
period  under  review,  the  Government  of  that  State  having  obtained 
X7,094,000,  while  private  investments  amounted  to  XI 2,505, 000 — 
enormous  sums  for  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Included  in 
the  private  investments,  however,  is  the  sum  of  Xl,927,000  introduced 
by  immigrants  taking  up  their  abode  permanently  in  the  State. 
The  imports  of  capital  into  New  Zealand  during  the  quinquennium 
were  still  very  heavy,  amounting  to  X7,442,000  by  the  Government,  and 
£10,475,000  on  private  account,  or  X17,917,000  in  all.  Of  the  private 
importation,  X587,000  accompanied  the  owners  who  settled  in  the 
colony.  The  capital  received  by  Victoria,  which  in  the  two  preceding 
periods  amounted  to  very  moderate  sums,  now  rose  to  XI 3, 00 2,000, 
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viz.,  ^8,5 19,000  on  account  ef-We  Qovemment,  And  £4,483,000  br 
private  investors.  The  South  Australian  Government  m  1881-^  ^a> 
stUl  a  large  borrower,  <£5,895,000  being  vaiaed  and  expended  dvrins 
that  time,  while,  oontraiy  to  the  experiences  of  previous  periods,  therr 
was  an  importation  on  private  account  of  X  1,000,000.  TanMuua,  al6<\ 
*  considerably  increased  its  borrowings,  the -State  raiBuog  Xl,465,000  in 
the  five  years,  while  £425,000  was  sent  ior  investment 'or  was  reodred 
with  the  owners.  The  borrowing  of  the  Western  Aaatralian  Govrm- 
ment  for  1881-85  amounted  to  £463,000,  but  not  more  than  £265,00^' 
was  received  for  private  investment,  or  in  all  £728,000. 

The  next  period,  1886-90,  was  marked  by  very  extraerdinary  featuresv 
The  average  population  of  Australasia  was  3,540,000,  yet  during  thf 
short  space  of  five  years  the  various  'States  governing  these  peop> 
raised  and  expended  £53,374,000,  while  an  additional- sum  of  £53^7 1 4,0*>J 
was  received  for  investment  on  private  account,  or  was  introduced  int^ 
the  country  by  persons  who  made  it  their  abode.  But  even  mcrv 
astonishment  will  be  evinced  cm  considering  the  detailed  figures  for  eaci 
-State.  Of  the  largo  total  received  by  the  various  States,  oonsidefaUy 
more  than  one-half — ^£54,690,000 — was  obtained  by  Victoria,  and  a> 
the  population  during  the  five  years  under  review  was  1,070,000,  tii'^ 
inflow  of  capital  amounted  to  over  £51  per  inhabitant  The  Staite  utl 
local  bodies  borrowed  and  disbursed  £16,987,000,  which  was  the  lai*gest 
expenditure  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  that  any  State  contrived  to 
crowd  into  the  short  space  of  five  years.  The  private  capital  introdac?>'l 
was  £35,792,000,  and  the  sum  brought  by  persons  taking  up  their 
abode  in  the  country  was  £1,911,000.  These  figures  afibrd  a  suffidect 
clue  to  the  astounding  impetus  which  trade  received  during  these  jeu^ 
and  the  corresponding  rise  in  land  values.  New  South  Wales,  thouea 
not  the  recipient  of  so  much  money  as  its  southern  neighbour,  nevertlv^ 
less  contrived  to  obtain  £28,145,000 — a  far  larger  sum  than  could  b' 
conveniently  absorbed  in  five  years,  especially  as  in  the  like  precediiu: 
period  £30,000,000  was  absorbed.  The  capital  introduced  ropreeenteri 
£11,571,000  of  Government  borrowings,  £15,187,000  of  private  invest- 
ments, and  £1,387,000  brought  by  persons  making  New  South  Walet 
their  home.  The  Queensland  Government  was  also  a  lai^e  borrower, 
its  loan  expenditure  during  the  five  years,  1886-90,  being  not  less  thai. 
£9,581,000.  The  private  capital  introduced,  however,  fell  off  largely. 
The  sum  received,  allowing  for  withdrawals  to  the  amount  of  £3y3SO,0(X'. 
was  £1,574,000.  The  flow  of  private  money  to  New  Zealand  practicaih 
ceased  during  the  period  now  under  consideration,  amounting  only  u> 
£632,000,  as  compared  with  £10,475,000  in  the  preceding  five  years : 
but  Government  borrowings  still  continued,  and  a  sum  of  £6,560,000 
was  raised  and  expended.  South  Australia  occupied  an  exc^tioDftl 
position,  for  though  the  Grovemment  introduced  some  £5,693,000,  ther^- 
was  a  large  withdrawal  of  private  capital,  or,  as  it  may  be,  an  export  ot 
capital  for  investment  in  other  States,  so  that  the  net  import  on  public 
and  private  account  amounted   to  £1,345,000.      Tasmania,  with  iU 
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popnlAtioii  of  150,000,  was  well  in  the  struggle  for  British  investmentSy 
the  State  impoitation  being  X2,557,000,  and  the  investment  hy  private 
I)erBoa8,  £570,000  ;  of  this  last-sttm  £85,000  was  introduced  by  persons 
taking  up  their  abode  in  the  State.  It  was  about  this  period,  too,  that 
Western  Australia  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  field  for  investment, 
(or  over  and  above  the  sum  of  £425,000  introduced  by  the  Government, 
about  £1,009,000  wms  invested  by  private  persons,  perhi^  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  being  accompanied  by  the  investors  themselves. 

The  recitation  of  borrowing  just  given  brings  the  financial  history  of 
the  Aostr&lias  down  to  the  close  of  1890.  Two  vears  more  of  cradit 
and  investssent  remain  to  be  traced,  after  which  came  the  collapse  of 
credit^  and  <^e  events  of  May,  1893,  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory. 
That  two  years  elapsed  after  the  dose  of  1890  before  Australasian 
public  credit  in  London  finally  collapsed  is  true  only  of  Victoria,  and 
in  a  modified  sense  of  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania.  These  States  continued  to  be  the  recipients  of  British 
money,  but  private  investments  were — excepting  in  the  case  of 
Victoria — on  a  minor  scale.  Victoria  received  fresh  capital  to  the 
extent  of  £8,834,000,  of  which  amount  only  £464,000  was  brought 
in  by  immigrants.  New  South  Wales  received  from  private  invest- 
ments over  £3,000,000,  but  the  withdrawals  were  also  extensive,  so 
that  the  net  amount  of  capital  invested  was  only  £1,711,000.  Western 
Australia  received  £952,000,  of  which  £408,000  was  accompanied  by 
the  owners.  Tasmania  received  £792,000,  and  of  this  about  £271,000 
was  introduced  by  permanent  residents.  Withdrawals  of  private 
capital  were  already  in  progress  before  the  close  of  1890,  and  were 
continued  from  South  Australia,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 
preceding  period.  New  Zealand  ceased  to  receive  any  private  money, 
while  Queensland,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  showed  a  net  with- 
drawal of  capita],  the  airiount  of  which  during  the  two  years  was 
X2,011,000,  but  as  the  State  had  introduced  £1,917,000,  there  was  an 
actual  withdrawal  of  £3,928,000.  During  the  two  years  1891  and 
1892  the  total  capital  imported  into  Australasia  was  £25,083,000,  and 
of  this  £18,786,000  was  introduced  by  the  various  Governments  and 
local  foodies. 

During  the  three  years  which  followed  there  was  a  withdrawal  of 
private  capital  from  Australasia  to  the  extent  of  £7,619,000,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  importation  during  the  years  1891  and  1892,  the 
quinqummium  showed  a  net  withdrawal  of  £1,322,000.  There  was 
daring  the  period  a  movement  of  £20,088,000  apparently  introduced, 
and  £21,410,000  withdrawn  ;  but  this  movement  was  mainly  between 
the  States  themselves,  and  not  between  Australasia  and  Great  Britain. 
Looking  at  the  figures  in  detail,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  an 
impertation  in  excess  of  withdrawals  of  £14,686,000  into  Victoria,  and 
£2,382,000  into  Western  Australia.  So  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned, 
this  introduelion  of  money  was  not  by  way  of  investment ;  it  was  merely 
the  recall  by  the  large  financial  institutions  of  their  capital  from  other 
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States.  This  withdrawal  affecfced  New  South  Wales  and  Queenslaod 
most  largely ;  XI  0,1 6 2,000  was  withdrawn  from  the  latter  province 
during  the  five  years,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  its  resources  and 
stability  that  this  withdrawal  should  have  been  effected  with  so  little 
disturbance  to  its  financial  position.  New  South  Wales  lost  X4, 481,000, 
part  of  which  represents  deposits  gathered  in  London  and  withdrawn 
during  the  panic,  and  part  transference  of  capital  by  branch  institutions 
to  the  head  office  in  Melbourne.  From  New  Zealand  j£2, 143,000  was 
withdrawn,  and  ftx>m  South  Australia  £1,698,000.  The  withdrawal  in 
nearly  all  cases  was  a  silent  one;  and  it  is  only  when  a  financial 
institution  absolutely  failed  and  the  courts  were  invoked  to  consent  to 
the  removal  of  assets  that  the  community  at  large  realised  the  process 
that  had  been  going  on. 

Taking  the  whole  period  of  hve  years,  there  was  a  total  of  X30, 705,000 
introduced.  Of  this  sum,  £28,653,000  represents  the  borrowings  of 
the  various  Governments  and  local  bodies,  the  share  of  each  being  as 

follows  : — 

New  South  Wales £11,655,000 

Victoria  5^430,000 

Queensland  2,996,000 

South  Australia    638,000 

Western  Australia    2,291,000 

Tasmania 1,835,000 

Commonwealth :24,845,000 

New  Zealand 3,808,000 

Australasia £28,653,000 

Even  in  this  period  immigration  did  not  entirely  cease,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  an  amount  of  £3,374,000  was  introduced  by  persons 
who  took  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  country. 

The  withdrawal  of  capital  from  Australia  practically  ceased  in  1895. 
During  the  two  following  years,  there  was  a  considerable  sum  introduced 
chiefly  to  Western  Australia,  where  the  gold-fields  claimed  much  atten- 
tion from  British  mining  speculators.  In  1896  and  1897  about  four 
millions  of  private  capital  were  brought  to  New  South  Wales,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  money  withdrawn  during  the  period  following  the 
banking  crisis.  In  1899  and  the  two  following  years,  about  five  and  a 
half  millions  were  sent  to  the  same  State,  where  business  prospect-s 
appeared  very  bright.  During  the  six  years  ending  in  1901  there  was 
an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  into  Victoria  of  about  X500,000;  but 
as  the  payments  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  London  exceeded  tlie 
borrowings  by  £7,100,000,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  an  intro- 
duction of  private  capital  to  the  extent  of  J&7, 600,000  in  excess  of 
payments  made  to  British  and  other  creditors  on  private  account.  The 
last  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  £9,350,000,  so  that  the  sum  of 
£16,950,000  would  stand  as  the  amount  of  capital  introduced  into  the 
State  during  the  six  }'ears.  The  probabilities  are  entirely  against  the 
supposition  that  so  large  an  amount  of  capital  was  brought  to  Victoria 
during  those  years,  but  there  is  evidence  that  from  six  to  seven  millions 
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of  private  capital  found  its  way  to  Melbourne  during  the  period.  The 
balance,  amounting  to  some  XI, 700, 000  per  annum,  represents  the 
earnings  of  Victorian  capital  invested  outside  the  State  bovindaries,  and 
the  return  for  the  business  services  which  Melbourne  renders  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  movement  of  capital  during  the 
six  years,  besides  the  one  just  mentioned,  is  the  position  assumed  by 
Western  Australia  since  1897.  For  many  years  preceding  1897  the 
State  had  been  the  recipient  of  much  capital,  the  return  therefrom 
being  by  no  means  largo.  In  1899,  for  the  first  time  during  seventeen 
jeai-s,  the  exports  of  the  State  exceeded  the  imports.  This  excess  has 
since  continued  and  is  indicative  of  the  return  made  by  Western 
Australia  to  the  investors  in  its  payable  gold-mines.  It  is  calculated 
that  during  the  last  five  years  this  return  has  averaged  within  a  few 
thousands  of  two  millions  sterling. 

Tlie  total  import  of  private  capital  into  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  last  six  years  appears  to  have  been  nine  and  three-quarter  millions, 
while  the  proceeds  of  State  loans  raised  in  London  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  £24,896,000.  During  the  two  years  1896-7,  Western 
Australia  was  the  only  borrower,  its  loans  amounting  to  J&l, 846,000. 
This  State  has  continued  its  public  works  policy,  its  borrowings  in 
London  averaging  j£  1,200,000  a  year.  The  proceeds  of  the  loans  have 
been  applied  mainly  to  railway  extensions  and  water  supply.  New  South 
Wales  obtained  from  London  £6,711,000;  Queensland,  £4,387,000; 
Victoria,  £2,992,000;  South  Australia,  £2,819,000;  and  Tasmania, 
£840,000  during  the  same  period. 

The  Kew  Zealand  Grovemment,  during  the  six  years  1896-1901, 
obtained  £4,092,000,  and  the  private  investments  ms^le  in  the  Colony 
amounted  to  £5,806,000,  the  bulk  of  both  the  State  and  private 
borrowings  being  made  in  the  year  1899. 

Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the  State  and  municipal  borrowings 
during  the  six  years  1896-1901  amounted  to  £28,988,000,  while 
£15,559,000  was  introduced  on  private  account,  not  including  about 
£2,000,000  brought  to  the  country  by  immigrants.  The  total  intro- 
duction of  capital,  therefore,  amounted  to  £44,547,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  British  capital  invested  in  Australasia  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  amount  lost  by  the  owners  in  unprofitable  specu- 
lations, of  which  there  have  been  not  a  few.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  sum  total  of  these  losses  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  is 
greater  than  would  have  occurred  in  like  investments  if  made  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Income. 

The  incomes  received  by  the  people  of  Australasia  can  be  determined 
with  considerable  accuracy,  as  the  information  available  for  such  an 
estimate  is  fairly  extensive.     For  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
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AtLHtralia,  and  New  Zealand  there  are  income-tax  fignres,  in  Qaecnsland 
and  Tasmania  particulars  of  collections  under  dividend  and.  inooine4ax 
acts,  and  foe  several  of  the  States  very  full  returns  relating  to  land-values. 
Besides  these  direct  sources  of  information  there  are  official  estimates 
of  incomes  for  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  Exduding  the 
revenues  of  the  various*  State  Grovemments,  the  yearly  income  derived 
from  Australasia  amounts  to  J^2 1,336,000,  and  of  this  sum  local 
residents  draw  £204,692,000,  and  British  investors  and  aheentees 
£16,644,000,  and  of  this  hist-mentioned  sum  £9,016,000  represents 
inecnne  derived  from  Government  or  municipal  stocks,  and  £7,628,000 
the  amount  from  private  sources.  Of  the  total  income  (£221,336,000) 
Uie  States  of  the  Commonwealth  chiim  £182,868,000,  and  New 
Zealand  £38,468,000,  the  incomes  of  non-residents  in  each  case  being 
£13,378,000  and  £3,266,000. 

Jjeaving  out  of  consideration  the  income  drawn  by  debenture-holders 
m.  England,  it  would  appear  that  the  income  derived  from  privatt' 
sources  for  each  of  the  principal  States  was  in  1901 : — 


state. 

Total. 

PerlnhaUtant. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
64,036,000 
51,422,000 
23,868,000 
16,374,000 
12,021,000 
7,285,C00 

£ 
47-3 

Victoria    

42*7 

Queenalaod 

47-3 

South  AuBtcalia 

45-1 

Weatern  Anatcalia... 

64-1 

Tasmania 

420 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

175,906,000 
36,414,000 

46-2 
46-7 

Australasia 

212,320,000 

46-3 

Divitling  the  incomes  iuto  two  categories,  viz.,  those  below  and  those 
above  £200  a  year,  very  interesting:  results  are  obtained ;  the  figures 
do  not  include  the  sum  of  £9,016,000  paid  to  non-resident  debenture- 
holders  and  holders  of  local  government  stock  : — 


state. 

• 

Number 

of  persons 

with  incomes 

of  £200 

and  over. 

Total  Incomes 

£200  and 

over. 

Total 

Incomes  under 

£200. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

(Queensland     

South  Australia 

No. 
29,700 
28,498 
9.950 
9.630 
3,83.5 
4,140 

£ 
19,806,000 
13,530,000 
5,393.000 
4,934,000 
1,611,000 
1,657,000 

£ 
45,630,000 
37,892,000 
18,475,000 
11,440.000 

Western  Australia 

TFasmania    

10,410,000 
5,628,000 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

■85,753 
12,606 

46.431,000 
7,566,000 

53.997,000 

129,476,000 
28,848,000 

Australasia 

98,359 

158,323.000 
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The  amoQiit  of  income  deriTed  from  private  sonroea  (that  is  to  6ay> 
all  incomes  except  payments  made  hj  the  variovs  govemmento  aud 
local  bodies  to  their  debentare-holderB)^  is  thus  £2l2,320,00d,  and  of 
this  amount  X7,628,000,  or  slightly  over  3^  per  cent.,  is  drawn  by  non- 
residents, in  addition  to  the  sum  of  £9,016,000  paid  to  debenture- 
holders. 

The  incomes  of  the  varidus  States  depend  in  a  v«y  large  measure 
upon  the  number  of  adult  mala  workers  in  those  States,  and  the 
variations  in  the  rates  per  inhabitant  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  table, 
are  largely  due  to  the  difiSerent  proportions  which  these  workers  form  of 
the  general  population.  Amongst  the  Australian  States  Victoria  and 
Western  Australia  stand  at  the  extremes,  the  former  with  307  adult 
males  per  thousand  of  the  pc^ralation,  and  the  latter  with  477  per 
thousand,  and  it  is,  ther^ore,  easy  to  understand  how,  in  such  ciroom- 
stances,  the  revenue  per  head  ol  population  in  Western  Australia  so 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  Victoria. 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  attention  was  directed  to  the  smallness 
of  the  aggregate  incomes  in  Victoria  subject  to  taxation — that  is,  incomes. 
in  excess  of  X200.  In  the  year  then  reviewed  the  total  of  such  incomes- 
was  XI  0,080,000,  and  the  opinion  was  hazarded  that  the  amount  was- 
greatly  understated.  Confirmation  of  this  opinion  was  given  by  the 
increase,  in  the  year  immediately  following,  of  the  amount  of  taxable 
incomes,  and  in  the  present  calculation  the  Victorian  incomes  have  been 
set  down  at  £13,530,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  34  per  cent. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  assessed  incomes  of  New  South  Wales^ 
excluding  altogether  those  derived  from  the  use  or  occupancy  of  land — 
that  is  to  say,  incomes  aggregating  £7, 1 66,000 — amount  to  £1 2,1 40,000^ 
or  ooly  about  one  million  below  the  total  of  all  Victorian  incomes,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  even  at  this  increased  amount 
these  incomes  are  larg^y  understated.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
reject  the  Victorian  income  tax  returns  and  set  up  unoiBcial  figures  in 
their  place,  so  that  these  figures  have  been  used  in  all  the  estimates 
given  in  this  chapter. 

The  incomes  drawn  from  investments  by  persons  non<*re8ident 
amount  to  £7,228,000,  and  about  £400,000  is  spent  by  Australians 
resident  in  Europe.  Of  the  first  mentioned  amount,  £2,832,000  is 
drawn  from  New  South. Wales,  or  nearly  4^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
incomes  of  the  State  apart  from  payments  to  debenture-holders; 
£1,802,000  is  drawn  from  Victoria,  or  3^  per  cent. ;  £1,366,000  from 
Queensland,  or  nearly  6  per  cent. ;  and  £1,132,000,  equal  to  a  little 
over  3  per  cent.,  from  New  Zealand. 

The  figures  just  given  of  the  incomes  of  the  people,  read  with  those 
in  regard  to  pi*operty  and  production,  admit  of  several  very  interesting 
comparisona  aa  to  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.  The  following,  figures, 
show  the  percentage  which  the  incomes  drawn  in  each  state  bear  to  the 
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value  of  private  wealth,  the  incomes  being  distingulBfaed  into  total 
incomes  and  those  over  £200  a  year. 


Stote. 


Percentage  which 
Total  Inoomea  bear 
,  to  value  of  prf  \'ate 
property. 


Percentage  which 

Inoomeii  over  £tOO 

bear  to  private 

property. 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia .... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


17-9 
18-3 
21-5 
201 
30-8 
20*4 
20-4 


5-3 

4'S 
4  9 
6-0 
5-8 
4-6 
4-2 


The  incomes  of  the  country  usually  exceed  the  value  of  the  production ; 
the  more  various  and  developed  the  industries  the  greater  will  be  the 
income  which  results  from  production. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  incomes  obtained  in  each  state 
and  the  value  of  production  in  that  state,  as  set  out  on  page  80G. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  case  the  incomes  exceed  the  production  ; 
in  Western  Australia,  however,  the  excess  is  very  little  above  2  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Victoria  the  excess  is  nearly  78  per  cent. 
The  low  percentage  of  income  given  off  by  production  in  the  case  of 
Western  Australia  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  production 
of  £12,544,000,  the  value  of  gold  won  exceeds  £7,000,000,  and  the 
income  given  off,  so  to  speak,  by  this  production  is  far  less  than  the 
value  of  the  production  itself,  for  the  winning  of  gold  not  only  is  a  costly 
process,  but  when  the  precious  metal  is  obtained,  the  cost  of  carriage' 
and  handling  and  other  expenses  form  but  a  trifling  percentage  of  its 
value. 


sute^ 


Percentage  which 
Total  Incomes  bear 
to  valne  of  pro- 
duction. 


Percentage  which 
Inoomei  over  £100 
bear  to  production. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


496 
46-8 
31-8 
47-8 
19-2 
32*9 
26-6 


Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  question  of  granting  pensions  to  aged  persons  has  been  of  late 
years  much  discussed  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  st 
the  present  time  the  old  age  pension  system  is  in  operation  in  New  Sooth 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.     The  last  named  province  was  the 
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first  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  pensions  were  payable  from 
1st  April,  1898. 

Every  person  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  full  age  of  sixty-five  years,  or 
upwards,  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  provided  he  has  resided  continuously 
in  the  colony  for  twenty-five  years,  certain  concessions  in  regard  to 
residence  being  made  in  favour  of  seamen  and  others.  To  be  entitled 
to  a  pension,  a  person  must  not  possess  an  income  in  excess  of  £52  a 
year,  nor  property  exceeding  £270  in  value.  There  are  also  other 
qualifications,  principally  affecting  good  citizenship.  The  full  pension 
is  £18  a  year,  payable  in  monthly  instalments.  For  each  £1  of 
income  above  £34  a  year,  and  for  each  £15  of  property  above  £50,  £1 
per  annum  is  de<lucted  from  the  amount  of  the  pension.  In  March, 
1902,  there  were  32,000  persons  in  New  Zealand  whose  agcjs  exceeded 
sixty-five  years,  and  of  these  12,776  had  already  been  granted  pensions, 
10,900  in  the  full  amount,  and  1,876  in  sums  ranging  from  £1  to  £17. 
The  average  pension  paid  was  £17  and  the  sum  payable  in  respect  of  all 
pensions,  excluding  management,  is  £217,192.  The  proportion  of  the 
population  who  claim  old  age  pensions  varies  according  to  the  locality. 
This  variation  is  due  partly  to  the  difierences  in  the  proportion  of  the 
persons  above  the  pension  age,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  districts 
where  mining  is  the  chief  industry,  few  persons  are  able  to  earn  their 
living  after  they  reach  sixty-five  years.  The  proportion  of  pensioners 
to  the  population  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  is  about  40  per  cent,  and 
the  proportion  of  pensioners  to  those  qualified,  both  by  age  and 
residence,  is  about  50  per  cent. ;  but  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
that  both  the  number  of  pensioners  and  the  proportion  to  total  popu- 
lation will  increase  considerably  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  old  age  pension  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  of  New 
(South  Wales  specifies  a  pension  of  £26  a  year,  diminished  by  £1  for 
every  £1  of  income  above  £26  a  year,  and  by  £1  for  every  £15  of 
property  that  the  pensioner  possesses.  Where  a  husband  and  wife  are 
each  entitled  to  a  pension,  the  amount  is  fixed  at  £19  10s.  a  year  each, 
unless  they  are  living  apart  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  or  a  deed  of 
^paratioD,  when  the  full  sum  of  £26  will  be  allowed.  Persons  under 
65  years  of  age  but  over  60  years  are  entitled  to  pensions  if  they  are 
incapacitated  by  sickness  or  injury  from  earning  their  livelihood,  but 
debility  due  merely  to  age  is  not  considered  as  an  incapacitating  sickness. 

The  pension  system  came  into  force  on  the  1st  August,  1901,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  first  pension  year  there  were  22,252  pensions  current, 
representing  an  annual  payment  of  £531,823  or  £23  18s.  per  pension. 
There  were  on  1st  August,  1902,  2,656  persons  of  ages  between  60  and 
65  years  in  receipt  of  pensions,  and  19,596  persons  of  65  years  and 
upwards.  The  total  population,  65  years  and  over,  was  47,426,  so  that 
the  proportion  receiving  pensions  was  41*3  per  cent-  Full  pensions  of 
£26  were  paid  to  15,610  persons,  and  3,893  of  £19  lOs.  to  married 
persons,  while  2,749  persons  received  less  than  full  pensions  in  amounts 
varying  from  £1  to  £25. 
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The  pension  system  of  Victoria  diflbnr  veiy  materiaU j  from  that  in 
operation  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  average  weekly 
income  of  a  claimant  in  Yiotoria  during  the  six  months  immediately 
preceding  the  grant  of  a  pension  must  not  have  amounted  to  88.  per 
week  (in  New  Sooth  Wales  the  sum  allowed  is  £1  per  week)  ;  he  must, 
also  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  for  himself,  and  this  is  notv 
necessary  either  in  New  South'  Wales  or  New  Zealand,  where  the 
pension  is  granted  in  consideration  of  old  age,  and  a  citizen  may  enjoy 
his  pension  on  attaining  the  age  of  65,  whether  he  is  able  to  work  or 
not ;  indeed,  the  law  allows  him  to  supplement  his  income  to  the  extent 
of  10s.  per  week,  in  the  case  of .  New  South  Wales,  and  13s.  in  that  of 
New  Zealand ;  the  total  income  enjoyed  by  the  pensioner  may,  there* 
fore,  in  these  two  States,  amount  to  20s.  per  week.  In  Victoria,  thr^ 
amount  of  pension  is  determined  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
adjudicate  on  the  matter,  and  8s.  is  the  maximum  allowed ;  but  the^ 
Gonmnissioners  have  to  determine  what  sum  less  than  Ss.  may  be  reason- 
able and  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  claimant.  Moreover,  when 
a  claimant,  although  he  has  attained  the  statutory  age  of  65  years, 
appears  to  be  physically  capable  of  earning  or  partly  earning  his  living, 
a  pension  may  be  refused  or  fixed  at  a  lower,  sum  than  Ss.  As  noted 
before,  the  total  income  of  a  pensioner  in  New  South  Wales  may  reach 
20s.,  that  is  10s.  over  and  above  a  full  pension ;  but  in  Victoria,  the 
limit  of  a  pensioner's  income  from  all  sources  is  8s.,  although,  under 
certain  conditions,  he  may  be  allowed  to  earn  a  sum  which,  with  hia 
pension,  will  amount  to  10s.  in  all  The  statutory  maximum  of  pension 
is  diminished  by  6d.  per  week  for  every  £10  of  savings  accumulated  by 
the  claimant,  or  by  the  value  of  the  board  and  lodging  which  he  may 
receive ;  the  value  of  such  board  and  lodging,  however,  may  be  taken 
at  any  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week.  Proceedings  to  obtain  an  c^d 
age  pension  are  usually  in  open  court,  but-  the  Ck)mmiBsioners  dealins^ 
with  the  claim  may  dispense  with  the  personal  attendance  of  the  claimant 
where  the  latter  is  physically  unfit,  or  where  the  claim  is  one  that 
obviously  should  be  granted.  Relatives — if  the  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  or  child  of  the  claimant — are  required  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  pensioner,  where  their  means  are  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  d<> 
so,  and  they  may  be  brought  before  the  Commissioners'  Court  to  prove 
their  inability  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  (lenaioner  to 
whom  they  are  said  to  be  related. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
the  old  age  pension  is  a  gift  by  the  State  to  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed by  taxation,  and  who,  as  the  preamble  to  the  New^Sbuth  Wales 
Act  declares,  have  during  the  prime  of  life  helped  to  beair  the  public' 
burthens  of  the  State  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  by  opening  up  its 
resources  by  their  labour  and  skill,- in  Victoria  the  pension  partake^^ 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  charitable  dole.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  there- 
fore, how  it  is  that  in  New  South  Wales  there  are  22,252  persmis  wh(» 
are  in  receipt  of  pensions,  and  in  New  Zealand  12,776,  while  in  Victoria. 
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the  number  is  only  13,410,  although  the  persons  of  65  years  and 
upwards  in  Victoria  number  66,452  compared  with  47,426  in  New- 
South  Wales  and  31,965  in  New  Zealand. 

The  number  of  persons  of  65  years  and  upwards  in  Australasia  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  1902,  184,630,  of  whom  152,665  resided  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  31,965  in  New  Zealand.  These  figures  are  deduced 
from  the  census  returns  and  are  probably  in  excess  of  the  truth,  as  a 
large  number  of  persons,  in  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  a  general 
system  of  old  age  pensions,  described  themselves  as  over  65  years  of 
age,  though  in  reality  they  had  not  reached  that  age.  However, 
accepting  the  figures  as  they  stand,  the  following  are  the  numbers  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

New  South  Wales 47,426 

Victoria  66,452 

Queensland 13,237 

South  Australia 15,029 

Western  Australia    3,513 

Tasmania    7,008 

152,665 

Proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  Commonwealth 
Government  to  institute  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  applicable  to 
persons  resident  in  any  of  the  States,  an  objection  to  the  present  State 
system  being  that  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  case  of  Victoria  and 
of  twenty-five  years  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  granting  of  a  pension.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  twenty-five  years  in  Australia  but  whose  time 
has  been  spent  in  two  or  moi'e  States  and  who,  therefore,  would  not 
under  any  State  system  likely  to  be  put  into  operation  be  entitled  to  a 
State  pension.  These  persons  would  be  eligible  under  a  federal  system 
to  receive  pensions  in  virtue  of  their  residence  in  Australia. 

The  proportion  of  the  152,665  persons  of  65  years  and  upwards  now 
in  the  Commonwealth,  who  were  bom  or  have  resided  for  twenty-five 
years  in  Australia,  is  probably  about  84  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion 
qualified  to  receive  a  pension  about  43  per  cent.,  so  that  if  a  federal 
pension  scheme  had  been  in  operation  on  1st  January,  1902,  there  would 
have  been  65,650  pensioners  over  65  years  of  age.  The  cost  of  this 
scheme,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  rates,  would  be  £1,575,600 
per  annum,  and  according  to  the  New  Zealand  rates,  £1,132,500.  The 
New  South  Wales  system,  as  before  stated,  provides  for  pensions  to 
persons  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65  years,  incapacitated,  by  reason 
of  physical  infirmity  from  earning  their  livelihood.  If  provision  were 
to  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth  for  such  persons  according  to  the 
New  South  Wales  scale,  the  cost  of  the  pension  system  would  be 
about  JBl, 800,000. 
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ACCUMULATION. 


Bankuto. 

• 

THE  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  at  present  in  force  are 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  in  1893  the  failure  of  many 
monetary  institutions  which  posed  as  banks  directed  attention  to  the 
^urgent  necessity  for  entirely  revising  the  conditions  under  which  deposits 
might  be  taken  from  the  general  public,  but  so  far  no  new  legislation  has 
been  enacted.  All  institutions  transacting  the  business  of  banking  are 
required  by  law  to  furnish,  in  a  specified  form,  quarterly  statements  of 
their  assets  and  liabilities,  and  from  these  statements  and  the  periodic 
baianc&«heets  the  tables  in  this  chapter  have  been  compiled.  The 
returns  furnished  by  the  banks,  though  in  comjiliance  with  the  laws  of 
the  States,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being  quite  unsuited  to  the 
modem  methods  of  transacting  banking  business,  and  they  cannot  be 
accepted  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or  instability  of 
the  institutions  by  which  they  are  issued.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be 
elicited  beyond  what  is  shown  in  the  half-yearly  or  yearly  balance- 
sheets.  No  uniformity  is  observed  as  regards  the  dates  of  closing  the 
accounts,  and  the  modes  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.  Important 
items  which  should  be  specifically  stated  are  included  with  others  of 
minor  import,  and,  in  some  cases,  current  accounts  are  blended  with; 
other  accounts  instead  of  being  separately  shown.  The  value  of  thei 
information  vouchsafed  to  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  thalj 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  publications  of  several  institutioai 
.suspending  payment  in  1893  the  amount  of  their  liabilities  either  M 
the  public  or  the  State,  and  these  particulars  were  never  disclosed. 


Capital  Resourcbs  of  Banks. 

According  to  the  latest  information  published,  the  paid-up  capital 
the  twenty-two  banks  operatingin  Australasia  is  £20,366,153,  of  whii 
£5,315,744,  inclusive  of  £2,000,000  guaranteed  to  the  Bank  of  N< 
Zealand  by  the  Government  of  that  colony,  has  a  preferential  el 
on  the  profits  of  the  companies.     Below  will  be  found  a  statement  ^ 
the  ordinary  and  preferential  capital  of  each  bank  at  the  date  show] 
with  the  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  institution.     In  the  case 
several  companies  which  Vere  reconstructed,  there  are  reserves  whi< 
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are  held  in  suspoue  peading  realisation  of   aieeta,  and  of   these  no 
account  has  been  taken  in  the  table  : — 


Bank. 


Date  of 
Balanoe-flheet. 


Capital  paid  up. 


Ovdinaiy. 


PrefereO' 


Totei 


Baaerve 
Fuiid. 


Aattimlian  Joint  Stoolc  Banlc  (Ld.) 

Oank  or  Adelaide   

Bank  of  Austcalaaa 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  

Bank  of  Kew  Zealand  

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Ld.) 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Ld.) 

<My  fianic  of  Sydney , 

Colonial  Bank  of  Australaria  (Ld.)   , 

Cbminerdal  Bank  of  Auatralia  (Ld.)    

Conimerrial  Banking  Oa.  of  Sydney  (Ld.) . 

Commercial  Bank  of  Taamania  (Ld.)  

Engliah,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Ld.) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Ld.) 

XatioTial  Bank  of  Ausftrrfaaia  (Ld.)  

National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Ld.)  

National  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Ld.) 

<^ueeaalaiMiNaliooa1Baiik(Ld.) 

AoyalBankof  AiiftnilIa(Ld.)    

lioytd  Bank  of  Queensland  (Ld.)  

rnion  Bank  of  Australia  (Ld.)  

Western  Aostnilian  Bank    


80  June,  1002 
SI  Mar.,  1902 
HOct.,    1901 

81  Mar.,  1902 
31  Mar.,  1902 
80  June,  1002 
80  June,  1002 

80  June,  1002 

81  Mar.,  1002 
80  June,  1002 
SO  June,  1002 
28  Feb.,  1002 

80  June,  1001 

81  Dec,  1001 
81  Mar.,  1002 
31  Mar.,  1002 
81  May,  1902 

80  June,  1002 

81  Mar.,  1002 

80  June,  1002 
31  Aug.,  1001 

81  Mar.,  1002 


100,000 
l,0ei,2fi0 
400,000 
188,042 
1,182,762 
1,000,000 
141,402 
680,488 
748,065 
1,192,440 
250,000 
152,040 
413,080 
160,000 
444,902 
1,500,000 
100,000 


£ 

1,168,042 

400.000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

427,920 12,000,000 


410,760 

•  •  •  • 

801,044 
2,117,280 


£  ;  £ 

1,168,0421  <S86»8i7 
400,000 '  186,600 


171,080 
805,780 


1,600,000 

2,000,000 

2,427,820 

100,000 
I 
1,478,010 ' 

400,000 

487,686 

3,240,992 

1,000,000 
141,402 
589,488 
915,015 

1,498,220 
250,000 
162,040  ' 
41B,086 
150,000 
444,962 

1,600,000 


905,000 

1,270,000 

28,474 

12,500 

180,000 

100,244 

80,000 

•  •  a  ■ 

1,010,080 

100,000 

tll0,466 

•  •  ■  ■ 

60,000 
110,000 
22,600 
84,000^ 
16,000 
64,000 
1,000,000 


100,000 1     225,000 


*  Includes  £iaiJBS7,  proceeds  derived  from  diseharge  of  B  Deposits, 
t  Includes  Capital  Reserve  Account. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  position  of  the  capital  aooonnt  at  date 
of  balancing  ;  but  a  number  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  their  share- 
holders which  will  increase  their  paid-up  capital     The  amount  of  these 
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calls  and  the  total  working  capital  that  will  be  available  when  they  is^ 
met  are  appended  : — 


Bank. 


Capital  paid  and  Ixdng  called  vp. 


Total  Worfcoc 
CapibL 


Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Umited)  

Bank  of  Adelaide    

Bank  of  Australasia  

Bank  of  New  Soutti  Wales 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)  .  

Bank  of  Victoria  (Limited) 

CSty  Bank  of  Sydney 

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

Commercial  Banldng:  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  . . 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited) 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 

Royal  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) , 

Koj-al  Bank  of  Queensland  (Limited) , 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltmitod)  , 

Western  Australian  Bank    


£ 

1,168,MS 

400,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

2,427,820 

100,000 

1,478,010 

400,000 

4S7,G86 

8,240,1)02 

1,000,000 

141,492 

589,438 

•915,915 

1,496,220 

260,000 

152,040 

418,086 

150,000 

444,962 

1,500,000 

100,000 


£ 
6,478 


72,680 


1,504 
1,484 


750 


2,212 


I 

1,174^15 

l,WO.i»»' 

s,oaQ.«i> 

40Q,(fti 

4S9^'' 

i,i)(».«"' 

ISl'*' 
l.ftA'**' 


*  Includes  £8,190  prepaid  on  account  of  Reserve  Liability. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  the  banking  companies  now  operating  in 
Australasia  has  increased  from  £14,724,587  before  the  crisis  ^ 
^£20,366,153,  or  by  £5,641,566.  In  1893,  however,  there  vere  iJ 
existence  two  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  £900,000,  which  sn 
now  defunct ;  and  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  capital  to  the  amoui 
of  £6,242,685  has  been  written  off  during  the  last  nine  years,  includin;] 
£500,000,  the  value  of  shares  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Lssue<i  tt 
the  Crown,  and  re-purchased. 


Liabilities  and  Assets  of  Banks. 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  enumerated,  at  the  dates  which  bn't 
been  previously  given,  totalled  £141,760,522,  against  which  amou^ 
iissets  aggregating  £168,918,615  were  shown.  The  following  t&H 
gives  the  liabilities  of  each  institution  to  the  public,  notes  in  circulatiff 
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ani  depoaits  being  distinguish e<i  from  other  liabilities.  In  some 
ra£«9  small  items  which  should  be  classed  with  "  other  liabilities  "  are 
incladed  with  deposits,  as  tliey  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  balance- 
sheets;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Anstralia 
^Ijinited),  the  accounts  of  the  assets  trust  have  been  excluded : — 


Bub. 

c,i°L 

WPobllc. 

u.^ 

AMnlknJoliit  Stock  Bank  (Lbnttcd) 

110,  I4i 
48£:«e8 

07fl,aa) 

120,896 
477,3«1 

aa'fiit 

■as 

'"■(.>s 

"m,iii 

msTs 

0 
gffi 

S,»74.977 
3,!S£,44T 

e»9,eiK 

soIbw 

198,SSS 
S«6,4!S 

ue.ais 
"tZ7.aia 

»8»,aa7 

H),B78 

isslgeo 

42,9ltT 
^^B4B 

X. 

roimnerdiil  Bulk  of  Aunnlli  (Limilfd)  

(.■™n»rei«l  Bulking  ComprMij  of  Bvdnay  (Ld. 
<-.«^ioen:ii]  Buk  c^Tum^ii  (LJinll«d)  . ..... 

pBlW,,  ScnttUb,  .Dd  AurtnHu  Bank  (U.)  . , 

1 

!iutai>.lB»ikof  NewZenlwaCLImltod) 

3 

The  assets  of  each  bank  are  shown  below  :- 


•^            „■&_ 

OthH 

roUlABKU. 

4*8,789       S,»60,7BO 
S8S,9SB        1,674.477 

2.»n,6U     is,eBo,iM 

S,Me,098       M,3!S,7S7 

1,488,083  '      8,137,114 

4»,SIft            S9B,42£ 

9m;ioo      4,sss;7M 

4Ua,»£7        3|403!m8 
1,057,411  ,     4,sa4,4ai 
2,681, fire        9,140,293 
21S,7S8         1,1112,960 
786,931  I      4,740,003 

971,804  1     7,802,473 

^oDuU  Bulk  itt  AiBtiiJuU  (Uml'tai) 

■«ni,ierci»IB»nkolAiui»]ift(Umit*d)  

8,289,025 
7228,714 
11,078,911 
1,827,709 

KS 

9,875.824 

'■?^;Jr8 

;»iion.iB«DkoIS«ifZ(^nd(Llin!l«l) 

^ukiniU  Buk  at  THmuiUfUmnal) 

l,a4(,818 
S4T,61fl 
IST.OST 

leslsei 

M6,101 

i.i(tt.43e 

2;901>29 
6,185!l8> 

67g,4se 

l,0e5.M9 

14,1*2,675 

990,714 

«.»9t,a4 
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Besults  of  Working  of  BAinccr. 

The  results  of  working  of  each  bank  for  the  hitest  period  for  which 
information  is  available  are  given  below.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Bank  of  Adelaide,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  the  English,  Scottish,  and 
Australian  Bank,  the  London  Bank  of  Australia,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  for  which  the  figures  refer  to  twelve  months' 
operations,  the  amounts  given  cover  a  period  of  six  months.  The  dat^ 
of  the  balance-sheets  are  as  shown  on  page  771  : — 


BftDk. 


Clam 

of 
Shares. 


hi 
I 


Dhidend 
paid. 


■St*  s 

lilt 


I. 

H 

tt 

S 

< 


AiHtnlUtn  Joint  Stock  Bwk  (Ud.). 

Bank  of  Adelaide  

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bank  of  New  South  Wale* 


Bank  of  Xew  Zealand  

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Umited) 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney   

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ltd.)- . 

CUNnmercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.) 

Commercial  Bankinir  Co.  of  S3'dney 

(Lhnfted)    

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Ltd.) 

EnrHsh,    Scottish,    and    Australian 

Bank  (Limited) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (limltcd)j 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ltd.). . 

National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Ltd.) 
National  Bank  of  'Rumania  (Limited) 
Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 
Royal  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  . . 
Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  (Limited) 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  . . 
Western  Australian  Bank  


Ordinaty 

II 

( Prefcvential 
\  Ordinary  . 

Ordinary  . 
r  Preferential 
(Ordinary  . 

Ordmary  . 
f  Preferential 
t  Ordinary 
j  Preferential 
(Ordinary  . 

Ordfaiary  . 

II 

♦I 
( Preferential 

'(Ordinary'  •• 
j  Preferential 
( Ordinary  . 
Ordinary  . 

II 

II        I 

II 

II 

II 

♦»        • 


£ 

20,060 
18,498 
14,160 
11,548 

1 60,000 
684 

}  16,804 
9,837 
1.681 

27,819 


} 


24,188 
6,118 

7,018 
10,805 

13,192 

8,294 
6,607 

6,810 

1,080 

28,818 

8,181 


£ 

2,048 

46,925 

140,077 

116,607 

fl72,501 

2,037 

88,328 
8,010 

17,178 

67,862 

61,254 
8,640 

40,800 
28,868 

34,8M 

64,033 
4,472 

25,905 
7,060 
0,024 

95,681 

17,416 


£ 

•  * 

8 
10 
10 

32,000 

80,000 

100,000 

•  • 

5 

2i 
5 

? 

5 
5 
8 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

21,306 

1.813 

10,410 

18,672 
8,000 
7,601 
8,841 

81,768 

•  •  •  • 

10 

8 

00,000 
5,948 

?i 

18,880 

I 


16,0001 

00,000 
16,000 

}»,000| 

l^SSO^ 

}  10,000' 


f 


5,000, 


!>  34,il& 


i 

(..  I 

\    5  I 

tiol 


6 

8 

8 

174 


•28,640 

•  •   •  * 

7,644 
20,808 

t2S,000 
3,991 
3,000 
S,7£0 
6,700 
60,000 
8,750 


6,000 
I 
t21,811l 


I 


6,000' 

40,000. 

ia^oofii 

7.500, 

2,000 

85/)00 


£ 

22,7W 
17,4B 

i4,s: 

lOIJS.^ 

2,7«* 
29,iy& 

25,anr 

2,*!^ 

7,t:r 
10,51» 

U,07* 

7.:*> 
2,^a> 

l,4<^ 

2».4n'> 


*  For  2^  year*,  t  lncludin((  bonus  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum.  X  Includes  further  pajDM.'nt  i>f 
1(  per  cent,  on  Deferred  Inscribed  Stock  (£12,894) ;  |iurchase  of  Deferred  Inscribed  Stock  (£7,417^ ; 
and  OfBcers'  Ouanuitee  and  Provident  Fund  (£1,000).       §  See  explanation  in  test  foUovinr  table. 


The  total  net  profit  for  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  £289,502,  and 
the  interest  on  guaranteed  stock  amounted  to  £80,000,  leaving  X209,o02 
lor  distribution.     Of  this  sum  £37,001  was  allocated  to  the  variott^j 
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estate  and  property  accounts ;  £50^000  was  paid  to  the  Assets  Realisa- 
tion Board  axkl  £21,366  for  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  at  5  per  cent : 
leaving  a  balance  of  £101,135  which  must  be  paid  to  the  Assets 
Realisation  Board,  while  the  £50,000  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year  was  also  paid  to  the  same  Board.  The  dividend  paid  by  the 
Queensland  National  Bank  represents  a  repayment  to  the  Government 
of  that  State  in  terms  of  the  scheme  of  arrangement,  and  the  amount 
transferred  to  reserve  fund,  (&a,  includes  £6,000  paid  to  private  depositors' 
repayment  fund.  The  net  profit  shown  for  the  London  Bank  of 
Australia,  and  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited),  is 
exclusive  of  the  interest  on  Transferable  Fixed  Deposits,  Debenture 
Stocks,  (fee. ;  while  the  earnings  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
(Limited),  include  the  amount  transferred  to  the  Special  Assets  Trust 
Reserve  Account.  The  dividend  tax  payable  by  the  two  Tasmanian 
banks,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Queensland,  and  the  Bank  of  North  Queens- 
land has  been  included  in  the  amount  of  dividend  shown  in  the  table. 


Banking  Business  of  bach  State. 

Of  the  twenty-two  banks  operating  in  Australasia  at  the  beginning 
of  1902,  thirteen  had  oflSces  in  New  South  Wales,  eleven  in  Victoria, 
eiev^i  in  Queensland,  seven  in  South  Australia,  six  in  Western 
Australia,  four  in  Tasmania,  and  ^ve  in  New  Zealand.  There  were  only 
two  banks  doing  business  in  all  the  seven  states ;  one  transacted 
business  in  six  states ;  one  in  five  states  ;  two  in  four ;  two  in  three  ; 
four  in  two  ;  and  ten  banks  did  not  extend  their  business  beyond  the 
limits  of  one  state  or  colony.  The  majority  of  the  institutions,  however, 
had  offices  in  London. 

The  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  twenty>two  banks  of  issue  operating  in 
the  different  states  and  New  Zealand  during  the  June  quarter  of  1902 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  banks  are 
given  as  £116,412,626,  and  the  assets  as  £135,709,401,  showing  a 
surplus  of  assets  of  £19,296,775.  If  the  returns  gave  all  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  operations  of  the  banks,  this  surplus  should  r^resent  the 
capital  or  funds  provided  out  of  their  own  resources ;  but  as  the  capital 
and  reserve  funds  amount  to  £26,420,497,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  balance  of  £7,123,722  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  This  sum 
represents  part  of  the  deposits  obtained  in  Australasia  and  used 
in  the  London  business  of  the  banks ;  the  British  deposits  with 
Australasian  banks  having  decreased  to  about  twelve  millions.  The 
following  figures  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  business  transacted 
within  each  state.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  heading  of 
deposits  bearing  interest  has  been  included  perpetual  inscribed  stock  of 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited),  to  the  amount  of 
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£2,071,885,   namely,   £692,434  in  New  South  Waleg,  £932,828  in 
Victoria,  £313,256  in  South  Australia,  and  £133,367  in  Queensland  :— 


state. 


Notes  In 
circulation 
not  bearing 

Interest. 


BUUln 
circula- 
tion not 
bearing 
Interests 


D^lMMltiL 


Not  bearing 
Interest. 


Bearing 
Interest. 


Balances 

due 

toother 

Banks, 


Total 
LiabJUtief. 


New  South  Wales. 


Victoria 


QoeenslaDd 


South  Australia 


Western  Australia.. 


Tumania 


Commonwealth 


New  Zealand 


Australasia. 


1,460,640 
915,420 


382,887 


801,886 


164,706 


8,806,136 


1,406,486 


4,706,671 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

211,605 

18,661,000 

20,820,620 

148,316 

120,205 

12,012,338 

18,827,106 

142,808 

116,676 

6,083,110 

8,707,61.S 

68,688 

10,060 

2,418,000 

8,704,807 

51,736 

41,420 

8,168,676 

1,688,004 

68,268 

10,461 

1,406,877 

1,067,000 

■  •  •  ■ 

618,605 

37,784,608 

•  65,701,724 

450,266 

64,005 

7,768,718 

9,427,782 

48,867 

678,200 

45,406,226 

65,120,606 

606,128 

86,188,l» 

32,017,563 

18,074,850 

6,657,l!t» 

6,284.153 

8,647,243 

07,719,12S 
18,608,49^ 


I16,412,6a& 


The  preceding  table  shows  that  about  95  per  oentw  of  the  Australasian 
liabilities  of  the  banks  consisted  of  deposits,  viz.,  £110,627,732  out  of 
£116,412,626.  The  returns  of  the  banks  in  each  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Tasmania,  distinguish  between  deposits  at  call  and  deposits 
bearing  interest.  In  Tasmania,  although  not  obliged  by  law  to  do  so,  a 
similar  distinction  has  been  made  by  three  banks  out  of  four,  and 
assuming  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  bank  the  proportion  of  deposits 
at  call  to  the  total  deposits  is  the  same,  the  total  deposits  at  call 
are  as  stated  in  the  table,  viz.,  £45,498,226,  or  41  per  cent  of  all 
deposits. 

The  assets  for  the  same  period  are  shown  below.  Certain  assets  of 
small  amount,  consisting  chiefly  of  Government  and  other  securities, 
have  been  included  under  all  debts  due  to  the  banks,  and  in  the  case 
of  one  state,  technical  over-statements  of  the  assets  of  some  of  the 
banks  have  been  rectified.  The  value  of  landed  property  in  Victoria  u; 
exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited), 
in  the  Special  Assets  Trust  Company  (Limited).      Also,  under  the 
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ieading   of   "  Notes    and   bills   of   other   banks,"   <fec.,   are    included 
Queensland  Treasury  Notes  to  the  amount  of  £678,731 : — 


Stote. 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Landed 
Property. 

Notes  and 

BUls 
discounted, 

and  all 
other  Debts 

due  to 
the  Banks. 

Notes  and 

Bills  of 

other  Banks, 

and 

Balances 

due  from 

other  Banks. 

Total 
Assets. 

New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria 

£ 
6,916,266 
6,301,624 
1,978,801 
1,691,499 
2,876,844 
•580,790 

£ 
186,079 
409,264 
281,401 
28,697 
479,962 

& 
1,784,496 
2,028,668 
783,760 
467,181 
214,261 
119,090 

£                  & 

34,106,271           680,864 

30,446,032           461,290 

12,976,646           906,100 

4,434,081             97,430 

3,276,409           111,869 

2,397,290           349,014 

£ 

43.611,977 

39,636,768 

16,876,787 

6,603,688 

6,469,335 

3,446,184 

QoeendaiMi    

South  Austnlia   

Western  Australia. 

Tumania    

GommODWcaltb    .... 

Xptit  ZmUumI 

19,744,918 
2,986,222 

1,880,803    6,887,278 
174,489  ,     422,690 

87,724,678  .     2,496,667 
16,894,377            97,984 

'116,688,789 
19,076,662 

Australasia 

22,781,136 

1,604,792    fi.T.'ui.SfM  !  imi  iia  ofiA  i     9.mu  am 

186,700,401 

-"—t-^—f—^^ 

— f*'^-»^~'-' 

*  Includes  Bullion. 


Metallic  Reserves  of  Banks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  metallic  reserves  held  by  the  banks  as 
against  their  total  Australasian  liabilities,  and  also  against  their 
liabilities  at  call,  viz.,  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation.  The  table, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  as  complete,  as  some  banks  receiving  deposits 
in  England  and  elsewhere  do  not  include  such  liabilities  in  their 
returns : — 


Coin 
and  Bullion. 

Total 
Liabilities. 

Liabilities 
at  Call. 

Proportion  of  Coin 
and  Bullion— 

SUle. 

To  Total 

LiabUi- 

ties. 

ToLia- 
bilities 
at  Call. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

£ 
7,051,344 
6,710,888 
2,260,292 
1,615,096 
2,856,806 
580,790 

£ 

36,188,180 

32,017,563 

13,974,850 

6,657,139 

5,234,153 

3,647,243 

£ 
15,012,549 
12,927,764 
6,088,119 
2,800,477 
3,550,561 
1,660,173 

per  cent. 
19*48 
20-65 

per  cent. 

46-97 
51-91 

Queensland    

16-17  1   44-42 

South  AastnJia 

24-26      67-67 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    ...... 

54-58 
15-92 

80-46 
34*98 

Commonwealth  

^f^  Zfialnnd 

21,075,216 
3,160,711 

97,719,128 
18,693,498 

41,039,643 
9,167,154 

21-57 
16-91 

61-35 
.^4-48 

1 

Australasia  

24,236,927 

116,412,626 

50,206,797 

20-82 

48-27 
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It  wiU  be  seen  that  Tasmania  apparently  holds  the  veakest  podtioD 
in  the  proportion  of  caah  reserves  to  total  liabilities,  and  New  Zealand 
in  proportion  to  liabilities  at  call.  This,  however,  means  very  little, 
seeing  that  in  some  of  the  states  many  banks  profess  to  hold  gold 
largely  in  excess  of  their  wishes  or  requirements. 

Expenses  of  Banking. 

The  balance-sheets  of  banks,  as  presented  to  the  shareholders,  do  not 
usually  contain  details  likely  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  curious  to  discover 
the  amount  of  gross  profits  as  compared  with  the  net  amount  divisible 
amongst  shareholders.  Allowing  the  same  proportion  of  expenses  for 
the  banks  not  disclosing  this  information  as  for  those  concerning  which 
particulars  are  available,  the  following  results  are  obtained  for  the  last 
Working  year  dealt  with  in  tlie  preceding  pages  : — 

Total  trading  assets £161,977,000 

Capital  and  reserves   26,420,500 

Gross  earnings,  leas  reserve  for  bed  and  doubtful  debts 6,467»d00 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest 4,800,000 

Net  earnings 1,656,500 

Compared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  0*98  per 
cent. ;  and  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources,  i.e.,  capital  and 
reserved  profits,  6 '27  per  cent.  The  gross  expenditure  alwve  set  down 
may  be  divided  into  expenses  of  management,  £2,111,800,  and  interest, 
£2,689,000 ;  these  together  amount  to  74*35  per  oent  of  the  gross 
earnings,  the  management  expenses  being  32*71  per  cent.,  and  the 
interest  41  -64  per  cent  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  every  £1  of 
net  earnings,  the  sum  of  £1  5s.  6d.  is  spent  in  management  expenses,  and 
£1  12s.  Gd.  in  interest.  The  cost  of  working  banking  institutions  in 
Australia  is  undoubtedly  very  large ;  bat  this  class  of  business  is  ever>'- 
where  expensive,  and  an  analysis  of  the  balance-sheets  of  some  thirty 
British  banks  shows  that  the  expenses  of  management  amount  to  about 
15s.  7d.  for  every  £1  of  net  earnings. 

Compared  with  their  resources,  the  net  earnings  of  Australasian 
banks  are  far  less  than  those  of  English  banks,  as  will  appear  from  Uie 
following  statement,  which  gives  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  of  earnings 
compared  with  total  resources,  including,  of  course,  deposits  and  issiie^ 

as  well  as  shareholders'  capital  and  reserves  : — 

£   s.    d. 

Bank  of  England    1  10    9 

English  Provincial  Banks 1    6  10 

Irish  Banks 10    7 

London  Banks 1    4  11 

Sootoh  Banks  14    0 

Banks  trading  in  Australasia  117 
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The  net  evening  power  of  Australian  banks  has  much  improved 
daring  recent  years,  and  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  crisis. 
The  year  1892  showed  net  earnings  equal  to  £1  Os.  4d.  per  cent,  of  the 
banks  resauroes;  this  is,  however,  a  reduction  on  the  earnings  of 
previous  years.  From  this  there  was  a  steady  falling  off,  until  in  1897 
the  net  earnings  were  only  Ss.  5d.  per  cent,  which  was  perhaps  as  poor 
a  showing  as  could  be  found  in  the  history  of  Australian  banking. 
After  1 897  there  was  a  gradual  recovery,  and  the  year  closing  with 
June,  1902,  showed  an  improvement  even  on  1892.  The  net  eamingR 
per  cent,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  were  : — 


£   8.  d. 

£   8.  d. 

1891 

1897 

1898 

....   0  8  5 

1892 

....   1  0  4 

....   0  10  10 

1893 

....   0  17  7 

1899 

....   0  13  10 

1894 

....   0  12  10 

1900 

....   0  16  1 

1895 

....   0  9  0 
....   0  8  8 

1901 

10  1 

1896 

1902 

...   117 

The  expense  of  banking  in  Australasia  is  largely  due  to  the  number 
of  branches  open  throughout  ihe  country ;  thus  in  Australasia  there 
are  1,560  banks  and  branches,  or  one  to  every  2,900  persons,  while  in 
England  the  proportion  is  one  bank  to  8,500  persons  (exclusive  of 
-private  banks),  in  Scotland  one  to  every  4,100,  and  in  Ireland  one  to 
every  7,600. 


Investment  Coupanibs. 

In  addition  to  the  Banks  of  Issue,  there  are  numerous  Savings  Banks^ 
and  Land,  Building,  Investmoit,  Trading,  and  Commercial  Companies 
receiving  money  on  deposit  and  transacting  much  of  the  business 
oaually  undertaken  only  by  banks  of  issue.  The  land,  bnilding,  and 
other  trading  companies  were  presumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition 
even  as  late  as  the  year  1890.  Their  dividends  to  shareholders  were 
very  large,  and  the  rates  allowed  on  deposits  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  those  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.  As  might  be  expected,  the  high 
interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to  be  resisted  by  a  section  of 
the  investing  public,  and  large  sums  were  placed  in  these  institutions 
with  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  wonld  be  available  when  required. 
This  confidence,  unfortunately,  proved  to  be,  in  many  instances^ 
unmerited.  The  shrinkage  of  land  values,  and  th^  depreciation  of  real 
estate  generally,  put  an  end  to  all  unsound  institutions  working  on 
speculative  lines,  as  well  as  to  some  other  companies  that  were  con- 
ducted on  reasonable  principles.  The  difficulties  into  which  the  deposit 
companies  fell  may  for  the  most  part  be  attributed  to  their  practice 
of  borrowing  money  for  short  periods,  and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms. 
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Besides  this,  however,  many  so-called  building  societies  indulged  m 
speculative  land  purchases,  and  having  retailed  the  land  at  enhanced 
prices,  with  payments  over  extended  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the 
presumed  profits  among  the  shareholders ;  with  a  result  that  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  for  in  many  cases  the  purchasers,  after  paying 
a  few  instalments  towards  the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  hands 
of  the  companies,  whose  anticipated  profits  were  therefore  purely 
visionary,  and  whose  dividends  were  really  never  earned,  but,  in  many 
instances,  were  merely  taken  from  the  deposits.  Complete  returns  ci 
these  societies  are  not  available,  but  the  amounts  held  on  deposit  in 
some  of  the  states  will  be  found  on  page  785. 


Savings  Banks. 

The  Savings  Banks  are  on  a  very  different  footing,  being  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  under  State  control  and  otherwise  safeguarded,  bo  thac 
they  enjoy  public  confidence.  The  institutions  claimed  as  Savings 
Banks  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those  worked  in  oonjunetion 
with  the  Post  Ofiice,  and,  consequently,  directly  administered  by  the 
State ;  and  those  under  trustees  or  commissioners,  who  are  generaUv 
nominated  by  the  Government.  The  declared  objects  of  these  banks  are 
to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  classes,  and  to  provide  a  safe 
investment  for  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  friendly  aocieties, 
and  such  like.  The  institutions,  however,  have  become  so  popular  that 
all  classes  of  the  community  are  represented  amongst  their  depoaitors. 
and  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  had  the  effect  of  largely  increasing  their 
business. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  are  both  State  and  trustee  institutions 
for  the  receipt  of  savings,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  having  been 
established  in  1871,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far 
back  as  1832.  In  both  institutions  suras  of  one  shilling  and  any 
multiple  of  that  amount  may  be  deposited ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  funds  of  charitable  institutions  and  friendly  societies,  deposits 
exceeding  X200  do  not  bear  interest  on  such  excess.  From  October, 
1894,  to  July,  1896,  the  Post  Ofiice  Savings  Bank  allowed  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  with  an  additional  1  per  cent,  on  accounts  open 
for  the  full  calendar  year,  but  this  latter  privilege  has  now  been  with- 
drawn. During  1901-2  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  allowed 
3  per  cent,  interest  on  accounts  closed  during  the  year,  and  3^  per  cent, 
for  those  remaining  qpen  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  measure  providing 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  has  been  presented  to 
Parliament  on  several  occasions,  but  up  to  the  present  the  Bill  has  not 
been  passed. 

In  Victoria  both  Commissioners'  and  Post  Ofiice  Savings  Banks, 
established  in  1842  and  1865  respectively,  were  in  operation  until  the 
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30th  September,  1897,  when  they  were  amalgamated  under  the  Savings 
Bank  Amendment  Act  of  1896,  the  Commissioners  assuming  the  control 
of  the  new  institution.  Amounts  of  one  shilling  and  any  multiple 
thereof  are  received.  The  Act  referred  to  further  provided  for  advances 
to  farmers  and  others,  and  this  portion  of  the  Act  was  brought  into 
operation  without  delay.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2^  pNsr  cent, 
on  sums  not  exceeding  £100,  and  2  per  cent,  from  £100  to  £250,  the 
latter  being  the  maximum  amount  carrying  interest. 

In  Queensland,  a  Grovemment  Savings  Bank,  not  administered  in 
connection  with  the  Post  OfBce,  is  in  operation,  the  system  dating  from 
1865.  The  interest  allowed  during  1895  was  3j^  per  cent,  on  all  deposits 
below  £200;  but  from  July,  1896,  the  rate  was  reducfd  to  3  per  cent., 
which  is  the  rate  now  being  paid.  In  December,  1895,  authority  was 
obtained  for  the  issue  of  Savings  Bank  Stock  at  3  per  cent  to  enable 
depositors  of  upwards  of  £200  to  obtain  interest  on  such  excess,  as  it 
was  found  that  large  sams  were  entrusted  to  the  Government  which 
could  not  earn  interest  under  the  old  constitution  of  the  Bank. 

In  South  Australia  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  Government 
Savings  Bank ;  but  an  institution  administered  by  trustees  was  estab- 
lished in  1848.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  trustees  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  changes.  Starting  at  3  per  cent,  it.  fell  as  low  as. 
1  per  cent  in  1853  ;  rose  to  6  per  cent  in  1858 ;  and  declined  to  4  per 
cent,  in  1873.  Between  the  year  last  mentioned  and  1892,  interest 
fluctuated  between  5h  and  4^  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1893  it  was  reduced  to 
4  per  cent,  at  whicn  it  remained  during  the  years  1894  and  1895,. 
while  in  1896  and  1897  it  was  still  further  reduced  to  3|  per  cent  and 
3  per  cent,  respectively — the  latter  rate  being  allowed  in  1901-2 — 
the  maximum  amount  bearing  interest  being  £250. 

In  Western  Australia,  Post  OfHce  banks  have  been  in  operation  since 
1864.  One  shilling  and  upwards  may  be  received,  provided  not  more 
than  £150  is  deposited  in  any  one  year,  while  the  maximum  amount  of 
deposits  must  not  exceed  £600.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  3* 
per  cent,  provided  the  amount  at  ci*edit  is  not  less  than  £1,  and  not 
more  than  £300. 

In  Tasmania,  Post  Office  and  trustee  banks  are  working  side  by  side. 
Sums  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  may  be  deposited,  the  interest 
allowed  being  3  per  cent  both  in  the  Post  Office  banks  and  in  the 
trustee  institutions.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  amounts  over  £150. 

In  New  Zealand,  Post  Office  and  trustee  institutions  are  also  estab- 
lished. The  former  commenced  operations  in  February,  1867;  but 
some  of  the  other  clas^of  banks  are  of  much  older  standing,  the  Auck- 
land Savings  Bank,  for  instance,  having  been  established  as  far  back  as 
1847.  Deposits  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  are  received.  Interest 
was  formerly  allowed  in  both  classes  of  institutions  at  the  rate  of  4^ 
per  cent  up  to  £200,  and  4  per  cent  from  £200  to  £500 ;  but  in 
July,  1893,  the  rates  allowed  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  were- 
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reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  3|  per  oont  respectively,  the  niMtiniiiin 
amount  liearii^  interest  remaining  at  j£500.  These  rates  reniained  in 
force  until  the  1st  January,  1896,'  when  the  interest  was  redueed  to  3^ 
per  cent,  and  3  per  oent.  respectively ;  while  from  the  1st  November,  1897, 
A  further  reduction  was  made,  the  rates  ruling  from  fchat  date  being  3  per 
eent.  up  to  <£200,  and  2|  per  cent.  from£200  to  J^OO,  no  interest  being 
allowed  on  sums  in  cKcess  of  £500.  The  trustee  Savings  Banks  in  1895 
allowed  4  per  cent.,  but  reduced  this  rate  to  3^  per  cent  from  the 
beginning  of  1896.  In  1897  the  interest  was  increased  to  4  per  cent 
on  amounts  under  XI 00  ;  but  in  1900  it  was  again  reduced  to  3^  per 
oent,  which  is  the  rate  now  allowed.  A  feature  of  the  New  2^^Jaad 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  that  deposits  of  one  shilling  may  be  made 
by  means  of  postage  stamps  affixed  to  cards  specially  issued  for  the 
purpose.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  encourage  thrift  among  children. 
It  was  recognised  to  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  child  to  save  its  pence 
until  they  accumulated  to  a  shilling ;  but  under  the  present  system, 
whenever  a  child  i^eceives  a  penny  it  may  purchase  a  postage  stamp  and 
affix  it  to  the  card  in  its  possession. 

The  returns  of  the  Savings  Banks  show  an  enormous  development 
since  the  year  1861.     At  that  period  the  number  of  depositors  in 
Australasia  (excluding  Tasmania,  for  which  there  are  no  returns)  waf^ 
20,062,  with  the  sum  of  J&  1,367,396  to  their  credit,  or  an  average  of 
X47  to  each  depositor.     In  1871  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  tc» 
.115,074,  with  deposits  amounting  to  JC3,675,772 ;  but  the  average 
amount  credited  to  each  depositor  was  only  X31  18s.  lOd.     In  the  year 
1881  there  were  311,124  depositors,  with  a  total  of  £9,442,979,  averaging 
£30  7s.  for  each  account    In  1 89 1  the  number  of  depositors  had  increase<l 
to  741,627,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  to  £18,943,541,  the  average 
being  £25  10s.  Id.     In  1901-2  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  to 
1,252,219,  with  deposits  amounting  to  £40,126,061,  giving  an  average 
sum  of  £32  Os.  lid.  to  each  account.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  amount  per  depositor  from  the  period  first 
mentioned  ;  but  this  is  no  sign  of  retrogression,  for  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  depositors,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
evidences  the  fact  that  the  less  affluent  classes  of  the  community  are 
more  largely  represented  in  the  books  of  the  banks  than  was  formerly 
the  case.     In  point  o£  fact,  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  the  entire 
population  has  increased  all  along.    Thus,  in  1861  the  number  of  persons 
who  had  accounts  in  the  Savings  Banks  represented  only  2 '31  per  oent. 
of  the  entire  population  of  Australasia  ;  but  in  1871  the  percentage  ha«l 
risen  to  598  ;  in  1881,  to  1133 ;  and  in  1891,  to  19-47  ;  while  in  1901-2 
the  proportion  was  27*02  per  oent      Dealing  with  the  individual  states, 
the  Qu^nsland  depositors  have  the  largest  amount  at  their  credit, 
averaging  £48  12s.  7d.  per  head  ;  Western  Australian  depositors  oorot- 
next  with  £40168.  3d. ;  New  South  Wales  depositors  oceupy  the  third  posi- 
tion with  £38  1  Is.  2d. ;  while  those  of  Tasmania  have  the  smallest  sum, 
their  average  beingonly  £22  Is.  9d.   Thesubjoined  tableshowstheprogreas 
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of  acenmulaiion  in  the  SftvIngB  Banks  of  each  of  the  states  and  of  New 
Zealand  since  1871  : — 


Year. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vietoria. 


Sooth 
Australia 


W«iitam 
Australia 


Tas- 


ComiaMi' 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austral' 
asia. 


NUMIBR  OP  DBFOSnOBS. 


1871 

1881 

1801 

1901-2 


T2.a84 
ia8.4« 
900,811 


loi^aw 

900»781 
410,1W 


e,7e9 

90,1^ 
4H,290 
84,685 


14.C70 

87.742 

78,71l& 

116,486 


1,002 

3,219 

$,M4 

46,110 


8,500 
14,728 
26,916 
44,627 


100,790 

260,070 

614,741 

1,007,195 


14,275 

61,064 

126,886 

2«i,OI4 


116,074 

811,124 

741,627 

1,262,219 


Anomnr  of  Dspoans. 


1871 

1881 

1891 

1001-S 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

946,916 

1,117,761 

407,134 

617,000 

16,688 

217,418  3,220,806 

464,966 

2,698,708 

2.609,488 

944,261 

1,288,460 

23.844 

4169,278  7,898,464 

1,649.616 

5,$42,185 

6,716,687 

1,660,763 

2,217,419 

46,181 

664,417 

16,586,692 

8,406,949 

11,806,710 

10,131,604 

4,118,887 

8,974.709 

1,841,022 

968,67682,857,968 

7,268,103 

£ 

8,676,772 

9,442,979 

18,948,641 

40,126,061 


AVBftAOB  AJiOU:^  PBB.  Dbpcsitor. 


£    «.    d 

£    &  d 

£    a  d. 

£    a.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

• 

£  s.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

£  B.   d. 

1871 

Se  16    0 

M    7  11 

60    2  11 

86    4    7 

14  18    6 

25  11    7  81  19    0  i  31  17    6 

31  18  10 

1881 

87    6    8 

26    4    7 

46  16    ft 

84    2    9 

7    6    0 

25    1    6,  81  11    4  '  26    7    7   30    7    0 

1891 

88  14    6 

19    0    1 

85  18    0 

28    2  10 

12  19    S  20  12    0  26    6    6 

«  17    0  26  10    1 

1001-8 

88  11    2 

24  14    8 

48  12    7  84    2    8 

40  16    322    1    982  12    6 

29  18    3   32    0  11 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  per  bead  of  population, 
and  the  avenge  number  of  depositors  per  100  of  population,  in  each 
of  the  states  for  the  year  1 901-2  : — 


SUte. 


Avenge 
amount  per 

head  of 
Population. 


DeporitOBsper 

100  of 

Population. 


New  South  Wales 

Vietoria    

QneeDsland 

8outh  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
TTasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Anstnilaaia    ... 


£     B.     d. 

8  11     2 

22 

8    7  11 

34 

8    0    0 

16 

10  19    0 

32 

8  16    9 

22 

5  12  11 

25 

8  10  10 

26 

0    4    7 

31 

8  13    2 

27 

It  will  be  observed  that  Victoria  had  the  largest  number  of  depositors 
per  100  of  population ;  while  the  largest  amount  per  head  of  population 
was  reached  in  South  Australia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world;  the  total  amount  standing 
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at  their  credit,  and  the  average  amount  per  depositor.     The  figmea 
compiled  from  the  latest  available  returns : — 


CoontiT. 


Depodton. 


Amount 
of  Depoiitoiii 
Saxing*  Bank. 


AmooBtper 
uoponior. 


United  Kingdom 

Sweden   

Norway  

Holland  

AuBtria-Hongary 

Belgium *..?. 

Italy 

France 

Denmark  

Hnssia 

United  States 

^Canada 

Auatralasia 


No. 

10,065,006 

1,758,612 

671,241 

1,2.50,016 

5,037,601 

1,642,778 

6,032,300 

10,562,677 

1,150,233 

3,540,587 

6,358,723 

2J5,937 

1,252,219 


I 


187,005,562 
26,400,506 
17,016,305 
13,463,667 

166,469,385 
24,120,546 
95,663,412 

175,126,815 
36,781,352 
70,035,412 

533,667,847 
11,517,304 

40,126,061 


d. 


I 


s 

4 
0 
5 


£    ■. 

18  11 
15  0 
25  7 
10  15 
33    0  11 

14  13    8 

15  17 

16  11 
31  19 

19  15 
S^  18 
55  18 


2 

7 
i 
8 
6 
6 


32    0  11 


*  Exclusive  of  £8,929,949  in  special  Savings  Banks— number  of  deposlton  not  a\*allable. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  given  on  the  authority  of  th^ 
official  StatisticcU  Abstract,  and  are,  to  all  appearances,  correct. 

Total  Deposits  in  Banks. 
If  to  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  states  be 
added  the  deposits  in  banks  of  issue,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  sum 
on  deposit  in  banking  institutions  is  equal  to  over  £32  for  each  inhabitant 
of  Australasia.  The  largest  amount  on  deposit  as  compared  with  popu- 
lation is  found  in  Queensland,  with  £34  lOs.  Id.,  or  £2  5s.  6d.  above  the 
average  of  all  the  states.  The  particulars  for  each  state  will  be  found 
below  : — 


state. 


DeiJOtito  in 

Banks  of  Issue 

(Averages  for 

the  second 

quarter  of  1902.) 


Deposits  in 
Savings  Banks. 


Total  Deposits. 


Amount  of 
Doiositsper 

head  of 
Populatioo. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia  . . . . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


£ 

34,382,529 

30,839,444 

13,796,737 

6,212,957 

4,742,579 

3,462,986 


93,436,232 
17,191,5(K» 


110,627,732 


£ 

11.808,710 

10,131,604 

4,118,337 

3,974,709 

1,841,022 

983,576 


32,857,958 
7,268,103 


£ 
46,191,239 
40,971,048 
17.914,074 
10,187,666 
6,583,601 
4,446,562 


126,294,190 
24,459,603 


£  s. 
33    9 

33  19 

34  16 
28  1 
31  12 
27    1 


i 

1 

,*> 

1 

5 


40,126,061 


160,763,793 


32  16     H 
31    1      I 


32  10     7 
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Aa  ftlrpody  mentioned,  large  sums  are  alio  depocited  with  various 
building  and  invefitraent  societies,  but  the  retamB  with  reference  to  these 
are  incomplete;  The  latest  availatile  tigores  show  that  the  amounts 
80  invested  -were  :— In  New  South  Wales,  £1,217,860;  in  Victoria, 
X1,353,9I2  ;  in  Tasmsnia,  £147,322  ;  and  in.  New  Zealand,  £218,562. 

Tn  the  following  table  are  given  the  deposits  in  banks,  including 
savings  banks,  and,  where  available,  building  societies,  £c.,  at  foitr 
decennial  periods,  as  welt  as  for  the  year  1901-1902  : — 


*8ktinga  Bunlu  odI)-.       t  Bunki  at  Imat  oa\y. 

From  this  table  it  wilt  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  deposits  in  alt 
classes  of  banks  between  186]  and  1881  was  exactly  100  per  cent., 
allowing  for  the  growth  of  population;  while  between  1871  and  1891 
the  deposits  per  head  of  population  increased  by  140  per  cent.  When 
compared  with  the  figui'es  for  Great  Britain,  the  amount  of  deposits 
per  head  of  population  in  Australasia  far  exceeds  that  in  the  older 
country.  In  1861,  indeed,  the  sum  per  head  in  Great  Britain  was 
higher  than  in  Australasia,  amounting  to  £15  as  against  £13  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  1874  the  British  average  stood  at  £25  per  head ;  bat 
ten  years  later,  in  1884,  It  had  sank  to  £23,  and  in  1690  to  £16; 
while  in  1901  the  rate  per  head  had  increased  to  over  £24.  In  the- 
colonies  there  was  no  Ealliug-off  at  any  period  until  1893^the  total 
ilepoaits  per  head  in  1886  far  exceeding  the  highest  level  ever  reochedr 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1893,  however,  there  was  a  decline  of  about 
ten  millions  in  the  sttm  total  of  AustralAsian  deposits  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  commercial  depression  which  prevailed  more  or  teas  throughout 
Australasia  during  that  year  caused  the  amount  just  mentioned  to  bo 
withdrawn  from  the  savings  of  the  people  and  to  be  employed  in  meeting 
current  expenses  and  in  the  maintenance  of  credit.  During  1894  and 
1895  there  was  a  further  falling-off  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  ;  bnt  tho 
other  states  showed  larger  deposit*  in  1895  than  in  1893— the  Queens- 
land, Western  Australia,  and  New  Zf^land  deposits  being  even  larger 
than  in  1891.  In  1901-2  the  savings  in  all  the  states  were  greater 
than  in  18K,  the  net  increase  in  the  six  and  a  half  years  being  nearly 
twenty-t^ree  and  a  half  millions,  while,  compared  with  1891,  there  was 
an  increase  of  over  fifteen  millions.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  st«tea 
have  entirely  recovered  from  the  eflects  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1693. 
3d 
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In  some  of  the  states  the  Credit  Fancier  system  has  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  Savings  Banks,  and  particulars  relating  to  the 
operations  of  the  system  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Agriculture. 

CURRBNCY. 

There  is  no  universal  currency  in  Australia  except  the  British 
sovereign,  the  silver  and  bronze  current  being  more  properly  tokens 
than  coins.  The  bank  notes  issued  by  the  banks  of  issue  are  not  legal 
tender  in  any  State,  and  do  not  circulate  beyond  the  State  in  which 
they  are  issued.  In  Queensland  there  is  a  legal  paper  currency  in  the 
shape  of  Treasury  notes,  which  have  superseded  the  ordinary  bank 
notes.  The  total  note  currency  of  the  Commonwealth  comprises 
£3,305,135  bank  notes  issued  in  the  various  States  in  the  proportions 
shown  on  page  776,  and  £687,731  Treasury  notes  of  Queensland,  in  all 
X3, 992, 866,  equal  to£l  Os.  lOd.  per  inhabitant.'  The  coin  in  circulation 
is  a  doubtful  quantity ;  if  the  ratio  found  for  New  South  Wales,  viz., 
gold,  £1  88.  7d.,  silver,  5s.  7cL,  and  bronze,  6d.,  obtains  throughout 
the  Commonwealth — the  total  coin  circulation  of  Australia  is  gold. 
£5,477,800,  silver,  £1,070,000,  and  bronze,  £95,800.  These  sums, 
with  the  note  circulation,  bring  the  total  currency  to  £10,636,466,  or 
£2  15s.  6d.  per  inhabitant.  The  coin  and  bullion  held  in  re8er\-e  by 
the  banks  amount  to  £21,075,216,  so  that  the  total  currency  of  the 
Commonwealth,  both  active  and  reserved,  amounts  to  £31,711,682. 
<jrold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  silver  for  an  amount  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  bronze  for  one  shilling.  The  standard 
weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  below.  The  least  current 
weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122*5  Imperial  grains,  and  of  a  half-sovereign, 
61*125  grains  : — 


Denomination  of  Ck>in. 


SUndard  Weight. 


standard  Finrnicw. 


Gold 


Silver. 


Sovereign   

Half-sovereign 

Crown 

Double  Florin. 
Half-crown .... 

Florin 

Shilling  

Sixpence 

I  Threepence.... 


r  Penny 

Bronze  ...•<  Halfpenny 
(  Farthing 


Imperial  irrains. 
Troy. 

123*27447 
61  -63723 

436*36363 

349*09090 

218*18181 

174*54545 

87-27272 

43  63636 

21*81818 

Avolrdupoia, 

145*83333 

87-60000 

43*75000 


{ Eleven-twelfths  fine  gold, 
I  one-twelfth  alloy,  or  deci- 
(     mal  fineness  *91666 


Thirty  -  seven  -  fortieths  fine 
silver,  three-fortieths  alloy, 
or  decimal  fineness  -925. 


J 


1  Mixed  metal : — Copper,  95 
>  parts ;  tin,  4  parts ;  and 
j     zinc,  1  part. 


The  only  coins  struck  at  the  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Perth  Mints  ar©  of 
jKold,  though  silver  and  bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued  at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.     The  amounts  of  silver  and  bronze  issued  during 
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1901  were,  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  silver,  £83,400,  and  bronze,  £5,500;  and 
at  the  Melbourne  Mint,  £68,600  and  £3,000  respectively.  No  silver  or 
bronze  coin  had  been  issued  at  the  Perth  Mint  up  to  the  end  of  190L 
The  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Mint  was  opened  on  the  14th  May, 
1855,  the  Melbourne  Branch  on  the  12th  June,  1872,  and  a  third 
branch  was  established  at  Perth  on  the  20th  June,  1899.  The  amount 
of  gold  received  for  coinage  up  to  the  end  of  1901,  at  the  Sydney  Mint, 
was  27,011,685  oz.,  valued  at  £100,039,920;  the  amount  received  at 
the  Melbourne  Mint  to  the  same  date  was  24,620,279  oz.,  valued  at 
£97,271,850 ;  while  at  the  Perth  Branch  the  amount  received  was 
1,556,646  oz.,  the  value  being  £5,559,347. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  three 
Mints  to  the  end  of  1901,  the  metal  received  from  outside  sources 
beiDg  distinguished  from  that  locally  produced  : — 


Where  produced. 


Gold  received  for  Gotna«ire. 


Sydney  Mint. 


Melbourne  Mint. 


Perth  Mint 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Qaeenaland  

Soath  Australia 

Western  A  ast ralia 

Tasmania 

NewZealaDd  

Other  Countries 

Old  Coin,  etc 

Total 


oz. 

9,598,573 

1,443J50 

12,431,611 

84,201 

12,079 

84,893 

3,047,188 

48,897 

260,993 


27,011,586 


oz. 

108,455 

17,845,057 

11,914 

590,292 

2,620,658 

942,916 

2,286,686 

203,372 

10,929 


24,620,279 


oz. 


19 


1,556,453 


163 
11 


1,556,646 


The  total  value  of  gold  raised  in  Australasia  to  the  end  of  1901  was 
^459,494,071,  of  which  amount  44  per  cent  passed  through  the  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Perth  Mints. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued 
by  each  Mint  to  the  end  of  1901  : — 


Mint. 

Sovereigns. 

Half-sovereigns. 

Bullion. 

Total  Value  of 
Coin  and  Bullion 
issued. 

Sydney     

£ 
93,688,500 
89,990,183 
5,466,414 

£ 
2,867,500 
547,362 
59,688 

£ 
3,283,478 
6,728,020 

21,257 

£ 
99.839.478 

Melbourne  

97.265,565 

Perth    

5.547.359 

Total    

189,145,097 

3,474,550 

10,032,755 

202.652.402 

The  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  Sydney  Mint  in  1901  was 
864,635  oz.,  valued  at  £3,045,266,  of  which  only  200,626  oz.,  or  about 
26  pnr   cent.,   was  the  produce  of  New   South   Wales.     Queensland 
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oontributed  543^921  oz.,  or  about  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  of  the 
remainder,  91,925  oz.  came  from  New  Zealand,  and  17,436  oz.  f rom 
Tasmania.  The  amount  of  gold  received  into  the  Melbourne  Mint  for 
the  same  year  was  1,048,239  oz.»  of  which  806|512  oz.,  or  57  per  cent, 
was  the  produce  of  Victoria,  while  G7,023  oz.  came  from  Western 
Australia,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Perth  Mint  was  opened  on 
the  30th  June,  1899 ;  and  89,245  oz.  were  the  produce  of  New  Zealand. 
With  the  exception  of  193  oz.  the  whole  of  the  gold  coined  at  the  Perth 
Mint  was  the  produce  of  Western  Australia. 

The  gold  coins  issued  from  the  Sydney  Mint  in  1901  consisted 
solely  of  3,012,000  sovereigns,  while  the  Melbourne  Mint  issued 
3,987,701  sovereigns,  and  the  Perth  Mint,  2,889,333  sovereigns  during 
the  year. 

The  value  of  the  gold  coinage  issued  from  Sydney,  Melbourne^  Perth, 
and  London  Mints  duiing  the  year  1901  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Svduey 3,012,000 

Melbourne 3,987,701 

Periih 2,889,333 

London 2,599,000 

Besides  gold  coin,  the  Sydney  Mint  during  1901  issued  gold  bullioD 
to  the  value  of  XI  8,845 ;  the  Melbourne  Mint  to  the  value  of 
£87,534 ;  and  the  Perth  Mint  to  the  value  of  £21,225. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Koyal  Mint  for  1901 
shows  the  value  of  silver  coin  issued  to  and  withdrawn  from,  and  the 
value  of  bronze  coin  issued  to  each  of  the  Australian  States  during  the 
thirty  years  1872-1901,  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Silver  Coin. 

*  Btonae  Coin 

Inued. 

1 

Witbdnwn. 

NetlssiM. 

IsraeiL 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

994,700 

1,010,1^ 

280,945 

290,800 

95,750 

50,400 

£ 

194,921 

296,807 

4,750 

2,176 

3,927 

23,443 

£ 
799,779 
713,843 
256,195 
288,624 
91,823 
26,957 

£ 
48,350 

Victoria  

42,535 

Oueenalaad 

3.365 

South  Australia 

14,065 

Westem  Australia    

3,815 

1,320 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

2,702,745 
287,035 

525,524 

2,177,221 
287,035 

113,450 
17,285 

Australasia    

2,989,780 

525,524 

2,464,256 

130,735 

♦  From  1874. 


These  figures  show  a  net  annual  average  circulation  of  silver  of 
J&82,142  and  of  bronze  of  £4,670,  but  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  figures 
for  coin  brought  to  the  States  or  taken  away  by  passengers. 
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Complete  information  regarding  worn  coin  is  not  available  for  the 
Melbomme  Mint ;  the  following  figures,  therefore,  refer  to  Sydney  only. 
From  1873,  when  the  Mint  first  received  worn  silver  coin,  nntil  1901,  the 
^oont  of  silver  withdrawn  from  circulation  was  of  the  nominal  value 
of  £203,917.  The  actual  weight  aftermelting  was  653,202  oe.,  and  the 
^corresponding  weight  of  new  coinage  would  be  741,512  oz.  The  loss 
while  the  coins  were  in  circulation  was  therefore  88,310  oz.,  the  average 
loss  being  11*9  per  cent.  From  1876  to  1901  gold  coin  of  the  nominal 
value  of  £826,542  was  received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  recoinage,  and 
was  found  to  have  an  actuid  value  of  £823,779.  The  loss  amounted, 
therefbre,  to  £2,763,  or  0*33  per  cent 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  standard  silver  consists  of  *925  pure 
metal  and  -075  alloy.  A  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  is  coined  into 
sixty-six  shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  11*1  ounces  of  fine  metal  produce  coin 
to  the  value  of  £3  6s.  The  average  price  of  silver  during  1901  was 
28.  3f^.  per  ounce,  which  for  1 1*1  ounces  gives  the  sum  of  £1  5s.  l|d. ;  so 
that,  after  making  due  allowance  for  Mint  expenses  and  loss  entailed 
by  abrasion  of  the  coinage,  it  is  evident  that  the  British  Government 
derives  a  fairly  large  profit  from  the  silver  coin  issued  to  Australasia. 
This  explains  why  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
have  approached  the  Imperial  authorities  for  permission  to  coin  silver 
to  the  value  required  for  circulation  in  the  States.  With  the  present 
limited  populatioiz  of  Australasia,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
profits  would  do  more  than  pay  for  the  outlay  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  minting. 


Life  Assurance. 

All  the  States  save  New  South  Wales  have  special  laws  regulating 
the  business  of  life  assurance.  Except  that  of  Queensland,  the  Life 
Assurance  Acts  require  yearly  statements  to  be  made  showing  the  total 
business  of  companies  in  operation,  and  also  certain  particulars  regarding 
the  transactions  within  their  own  State,  and  the  Western  Australian 
Act  also  enforces  particulars  of  the  business  in  each  of  the  other  States. 
In  New  South  Wales  no  special  law  has  been  passed,  and  companies 
doing  this  class  of  business  are  either  registered  under  the  Companies 
or  Friendly  Societies  Act,  or  incorporated  by  special  Act.  In  the  other 
States  the  Acts  regulating;  the  business  of  life  assurance  deal  chiefiy 
with  deposits  to  be  made  by  companiea  commencing  business,  and  with 
returns  of  business  transacted.  In  no  province  are  the  full  returns 
officially  published ;  nevertheless,  interesting  and  valuable  reports  are 
prepareid  and  circulated  by  several  of  the  companies,  and  all  information 
reasonably  to  be  desired  is  given  in  their  pages.  Other  companies 
pursue  a  different  course,  and  disclose  very  few  particulars  of  their 
business.  However,  from  such  sources  as  are  available,  the  information 
<x)ntained  in  the  following  pages  has  been  compiled. 
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Of  the  eighteen  companies  doing  ordinaiy  and  industrial  business  in 
the  States,  six  have  their  head-offices  in  New  South  Wales,  six  in  Victoriii, 
one  in  South  Australia,  one  in  New  Zealand,  one  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  three  in  the  United  States.  The  English  compiiny — the 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company — commenced 
business  in  1853  by  the  assumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Australasian 
Colonial  and  General  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  Company,  but  no 
information  as  to  the  Australasian  business  for  1901  can  be  given,  as 
the  Company  does  not  publish  annual  statements  of  the  Australasian 
business.  The  only  particulars  concerning  its  local  business  which  are 
available  are  the  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the  3l8t  March,  1896 
(1,028),  the  total  sum  assured  exclusive  of  bonuses  (£566,647),  and  the 
amount  of  the  annual  premiums  (£15,627).  Some  of  the  other  British 
companies  have  agencies  in  the  States,  principally  for  the  collection  of 
renewal  premiums  on  policies  effected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
as  particulars  of  the  business  in  the  States  are  not  available,  these 
companies  have  also  been  excluded.  The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of 
Victoria  was  amalgamated  with  the  National  Mutual  Life  Association 
at  the  beginning  of  1897,  and  consequently  the  figures  in  the  tables  show 
the  transactions  of  the  new  company. 

The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations  of  the 
various  societies  are  appended  : — 


Institution. 


Basil 

of 

Valuation. 


Date  of  last 
Valuation. 


Net  or 

Present 

LiabUi^'. 


Total 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society    

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  . . 

^I^itizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.)  . . 

Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany (Ltd.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company  — 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Ltd.)    

Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  

Victoria  Life  and  (General  Insurance  Company 

Adelaide  Life  Assurance  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany   

New  Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance 
Department    

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States 

New  York  life  Insurance  Company 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


1849 
1969 
1879 
1886 
1899 

per  cent. 

4  la) 
4  (tS 
»*  (») 
§ 

1895 
1862 

4  (q) 

8Ht) 

1869 

8i(t) 

1871 
1874 

»i  (q)  ^ 
8i,4(q) 

1876 
1858 

n 

1866 

4  (q) 

1870 

si(t) 

1859 
1845 
184S 

8, 8*.  4  (a) 
8.  4  (B^) 
3.  4  (a) 

81  Deo.,  1001 
81  ,.  1899 
81  „  1900 
81     „     1901 

§ 

81  Au{r.,  1900 
31  Dec.,  1900 

30  Sept.,  1901 

81  Oct.,  1901 
81  Dec.,  1899 

30  Sept.,  1900 
80  June,  1900 

80  June,  1892 

81  Dec.,  1899 


81     „     1901 


81 
81 


1901 
1901 


£ 

17.269,540 

1,284,990 

190,S96 

463,211 

§ 


258,108 

8,068,819 

1,418,609 
2,071,579 


128,961 

18,822 

2,871,081 

64,168,891  I 
48,912,826  t 
59,001,120  , 


£ 

18,297.082 

1,872,331 

211,40t< 

498,013 

§ 

:22,97» 

t508,a8f> 

8,399,281 

i,s27,5ee 

2,891.S8S 

:260,r?i 

3W,01^ 

♦»,ia* 

8,071,551 

6S.966,O0tv 
59,828, 74S 
7:!,45L5S4 


(a)  Annual.       (t)  TrienniaL       (q)  QuinquenniaL       (d)  DecennlaL 
^  Not  published  for  whole  business.  t  Includes  Fire,  Marine,  and  Guarantee  bcmndieB. 

}  Includes  assets  of  Industrial  branch.      §  The  first  investigation  wlU  be  made  in  June,  1904. 
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The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  of  the  sums 
assured  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversionary 
bonuses,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuation,  less 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon. 

Of  these  seventeen  companies,  ten  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder  are 
what  is  termed  in  insurance  parlance  "mixed" — that  is,  proprietary 
companies  dividing  profits  with  the  policy-holders.  Four  of  the  institu- 
tions also  ti^ansact  industrial  business,  while  one  company  also  under- 
takes fire,  marine,  and  guarantee  risks,  and  another  does  guarantee  as  well 
as  life  business.  Most  of  the  offices  have  representatives  in  all  the  States. 
Three  institutions  have  extended  their  operations  to  London,  and  two 
also  to  South  Africa.  The  New  Zealand  Crovemment  institution  does 
not  transact  any  business  outside  that  colony. 

The  following  table  gives  the  policies  in  force  and  the  sums  assured 
in  each  society  at  the  close  of  1901.  The  item  "  Sums  assured  "  means 
the  sums  payable,  exclusive  of  reversionary  bonuses,  at  death,  or  on 
attaining  a  certain  age,  or  at  death  before  that  age : — 


Institution. 


Policies  in 

force, 
exclusive 

of 
Annuities. 


Assurances. 


Sums 
Assured, 
exclusiye 

of 
Bonuses. 


Bonus 
Additions. 


TotaL 


Annual 

Premium 

Income. 


Australian  Iffutual  Provident  Society 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

Cify  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  . . 
iCitizens*  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.)  . . 

^Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 

[  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  AssuranceCom- 

pany  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company  .... 
>'atioDal  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Austral- 

oaia(LtdO  

Australian    widows'   Fund   Life  Assurance 

Society  (Ltd. ) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 
■Australasian  Temperance  and  Oenend  Mu- 
tual life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

'Victoria  Ufe  and  General  Insurance  Co 

tAdelaide   life  Assurance  and   Guarantee 

Company 

New  Zealand   Government    Life  Insurance 

Department    

SEquitaMe   life  Assurance  Society  of  the 

United  States 

2  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
;New  York  life  Insurance  Company     

• 

Total 


No. 

£ 

163,566 
21.155 
10,SSft 
80,432 

••  1,675 

49,366,565 
5,501,585 
1,885,716 
4,173,655 

•n66,317 

951 
1,143 

75,458 
899,271 

50,062 

11,336,347 

23,622 
33,906 

5,025,229 
10,420,684 

9,483 
381 

1,407,379 
182,432 

86 

30,900 

41,006 

9,742,102 

11,542 
3,778 
5,755 

4,729,161 
1,860.500 
2,330,404 

414,296 

106,128,706 

9,638,798 

402,090 

44,900 

152,640 


1,135 
35,637 

728,160 

168,406 
825,430 

18,047 
30,286 


886,161 


12,431,690 


59,006,.S6S 
5,908,675 
1,430.616 
4,326,295 
••156,817 

76,593 
434,008 

12,064,507 

5,193,686 
10,746,114 

1,420,496 
218,718 

80,900 

10,627,263 

4,729,161 
1,860,500 
2,380,404 


120,555,395 


1,612,24» 

188,08T 

62,7W 

168,48r>. 

••7,417 

8,461 
12,532 

871,043. 

185,506 
825,877- 

49,776- 
6,457 

773 

S9f,882' 

71,27a 
101,750 


3,445,714 


*  Year  ended  June,  1897.       f  Year  ended  December,  1900.       X  Australasian  business  only. 
§  Included  in  precedinsr  column.        |  Ordinary  branch  only.       IT  Not  available.        ••  June,  1903. 
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The  following  table  sliows  the  assttrances  in  force  at  the  dose  of  each  of 
the  last  three  jears  : — 


Iiutitntlon« 

Amount  Asanred,  exduding  Boonses 

1800.                 1900. 

1961. 

AnBtrmllan  MtttnAl  Provident  Sodet j 

■ 

45,&28,C00 
4,0M,577 
1,100,751 
8,!!31,.'i00 

• 

464,042 

10.682,580 

4,661,868 

10,606,786 

1,170,886 

* 

• 

0,668,166 
4,096,452 
1,623,064 
2,006,582 

M 

47,706.765 

6,170,578 

1^4,166 

3,652,684 

08,067 

is,5n 

481,802 

10^048,504 

4,742,674 

10,418,888 

1,862,686 

80,000 
0,687,086 
4,284,265 
1,747,814 
2,212,083 

£ 
40.886,565 

Mntoal  Ll/e  AMOoi»llon  of  AnttnJasUi  

6,501.566 

City  Mutual  Lii«  Avumnoe  Society  (Ltd.) 

1,386,716 

tcitixens'  Life  AMunuice  GoiDpany  (Ltd.) 

4.173.665 

IStwidArd  Life  AMoeiatlon  (Ltd .) 

1156.317 

i  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  AsBUtunceCompanyiLd  ) 

Auetralian  Alliance  AtBumnoe  Omipany    

National  Mutual  Life  AMOoiation  of  AustnJada  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

t  Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 
Assuranoe  Society  (Ltd.) 

75.468 

88ft,2n 

11,898,347 

6,025,229 

10,430.684 

1,407,370 

Victoria  Life  and  (Seneral  Insurance  Company 

Adelaide  Life  Assurance  and  Ouarantee  Cfompany 

New  Zealand  (3ovemnient  Life  Insurance  Department 
tEquitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

TMutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Yoric 

fNew  York  Life  Insurance  Company  

• 
m 

0,742,102 
4,729.161 
1,860,500 
2l380.40t 

*  Information  not  available,  f  Australasian  business  only,  but  inclusive  of  bonus  additions,  except 
for  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  Yoric  in  1000  and  1001,  and  the  New  York  Life  Company  in  1901,  for 
which  the  Information  relating  to  bonuses  is  not  available.     X  Ordinary  branch  only,    i  June,  19Ui 


The  receipts  of  the  societies  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  collections 
from  preminms  on  policies  and  the  interest  arising  from  investments  of 
the  accumulated  funds;  while  payments  on  account  of  claims,  surrenders, 
cash  .bonuses,  and  expenses  of  management  chiefly  comprise  the  disburse- 
ments. The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  1901  of  each  society 
having  its  head  office  in  Australasia  were  as  follow  : — 


Institution. 

• 

^   ■  ■   ■  lin  Am 

BxpenditurB. 

Excess 
Receipts 

(Addition  to 
Funds). 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  

2,466,880 

268,334 

62,186 

168,680 

81,461 

10,706 

24,766 

666,417 

240,773 

412,816 

61,872 

18,068 

673 

460,763 

1.621.720               884.669 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australia   

172,868  :              M-OSl 

Citv  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

^Citisens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

^Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 

^Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  (lid.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company    

National  Mutual  Life  AssodaUon  of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Awiuranoe  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Sodet}-  (Ltd.) 

*Au8tralasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

87,848 

60,am 

27,010 
8,050 

36,151 
304.161 
168,836 
308,086 

44,684 

20,608 

2,645 

316,804 

S4,SSS 

107,664 

S,Sitt 

ii,e:>fi 

♦10.885 

i72.»; 

106,8bO 
17,2» 

Victoria  Life  and  General  Insurance  Company 

Adelaide  Life  Assurance  and  Guarantee  Company 

New  Zealand  Government  Life  Insuranoe  Department 

t7,5*) 

fi,*:" 

146.459 

Total  £ 

4,796.744 

8,318,806 

1,577,»S 

*  Ordinary  branch  only. 


1  Decrease. 


t  Includes  Industrial  Bniach. 
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The  aggr^ate  reeeipts  and  disbursemeniB  of  the  twelve  Austaralasian 
institutions  during  1901  were  as  follow  : — 


Expenditure. 


PremraiDft — 

New 

Renewals.,.....,.. 

Conskleniffcion  for  Annuities 

Interert  ...; 

Other  Beoeiiito  (Bentt,  ete.)   

Total £ 


M 

844.608 
2,0101,887 

128,087 

1^76,826 

82,702 


4,706,744 


daime   

SurrmderB 

Annuities 

Cash  Bonuses  and  IMvidends 

Expenses  

Amount  Mrritten  off  to  Depreda* 
tlon,  Beserres,  etc 

Total £ 


£ 

1,875,207 

606,738 

60,052 

00,290 

646,678 

88,861 


8,218.800 


It  win  be  seen  that  the  combined  amount  of  interest  earned  and  rents 
received  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  under  the  head  of  claims. 
The  difference  to  be  made  good  from  other  sources,  however,  was  small. 
A  similar  condition  of  affairs  has  obtained  since  1894;  but  for  many 
years  prior  to  that  date  the  amount  earned  more  than  met  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  claims.  The  change  just  indicated  may  be 
attributed  to  two  causes,  first,  the  large  number  of  discontinuances 
which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  the  depression,  so  that  when  the 
new  business  has  been  set  against  that  which  has  lapsed,  the  net 
result  is  either  only  a  slight  increase  or  even  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume 
of  assurances  in  force,  and,  secondly,  the  lower  rate  of  intei*est  lately 
realised  on  investments,  which  in  1901  only  amounted  to  4*48  per  cent., 
as  against  5*54  per  cent,  in  1893. 


AsssTS  AND  Liabilities  op  Assubance  Cokpanies. 


The  societies  publish  annually  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumulated  funds 
and  the  amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  return  is,  however, 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheet  prepared  at  the 
date  o£  the  actuarial  investigation.     The  assets  and  liabilities  for  each. 
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institution,  for  the  financial  year  of   1901,  were  as  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


IiutitutiOD. 


AMetc 


8 


•^  A  s 
c  S  o 


§ 


isi 


STM 


Total 


UabOitiM. 


i 


n 

a 
< 


m 


ToUL 


Auttralian  Mutual  Provident 
Society 

Mutual  Life  AMOciatlon  of  Austral- 
asia     

City  Mutual  Life  Ansurance  Sodety 
(Ltd.) 

*Citizeiir  Life  Aieurance  Companv 
(Ltd.) ._. 

^Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.). . 

liAustnlian  Metropolitan  Life  As- 


surance Company  (Ltd.) , 
liiar 


fAustralian  Alliance  AMuranoe 
Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Aatodation 
of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  As- 
surance Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Ltd.) 

Australasian  Temperance  and 
General  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Ltd.) 

Victoria  Life  and  General  Insurance 
Company 

^Adelaide  Life  Assurance  and 
Guarantee  Company 

Newr  Zealand  Government  Life 
Insurance  I>epartnient 


e 

12,671,376 

936,048 

161,762 

221,877 
190 

8,108 

219,897 

2,833,246 

1,106,682 

1,336,867 

fl89,07:! 

181,066 

13,488 

2,216,666 


£ 

6,726,656 

600,087 

83,780 

276.188 
19,040 

»1,346 

247,488 

1,006,966 
421,084 

1,264,602 

fl47,686 

165,148 

88,958 

1,146,468 


Total £'21,469,691  '11,242,266 


£ 

18,207,032 

1,646,186 

236,682 

496,016 
19,280 

84.448 

496,885 

3,890,281 

1,527,606 

2,600,360 

|2M,707 

346,284 

62,446 

3,863,126 


£ 

17,804,514 

1,683,603 

284,002 

401,601 
6,348 

26,068 

249,778 

3,266,126 

1,509,284 

t2,400,118 

*268,866 

227,000 

86,841 

8,286,410 


32,701,946 


31,480,670 


£ 
482,618 
11.442 
1,680 

6,414 

12,882 

9,400 
247,107 
184,106] 

18.832  I 
101,246  i 

§32,842 

119,234 

16,606 

77,710 


£ 

18.207,032 

1.64M3S 

235,532 

486.01.^ 
19,23l» 

S4,44> 

496.sS:> 

3,380,231 

l,527,5e6 

t60O,S2i 

1286.70: 

846.SS4 

5t44n 

S,Se3,ld> 


1,221,876  <  82,701.»4e 


*  Ordinary  branch  only.  t  Inclusive  of  Fire,  Marine,  aad  Guarantee  Branches,  vhiefa  cannot  be 
separated.  I  Includes  the  Investment  Fluctuation  Fund.  9  Inclusive  of  the  Induiltial  Bnnck 
ff  Inclusive  of  Guarantee  Branch. 


Loans  on  mortgages  and  policies  represent  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  assets,  and  in  former  years  the  investment  of  funds  was  almi^ 
exclusively  confined  to  these  securities ;  but  lately  the  operations  iai 
Government  stocks,  municipal  loans,  and  other  securities  and  shares 
have  greatly  increased.  The  remaining  items  require  no  special  com- 
ment, except  loans  on  personal  security,  combined  with  life  assuranc&i 
Investments  of  this  character  are  unusual  in  Australasia,  and  ar^ 
decreasing  each  year,  the  amount  invested  aggregating  only  J&5 1,509. 
In  some  of  the  States  the  companies  are  obliged  by  law  to  deposit 
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oertain  sams  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the 
amount  so  lodged  is  included  either  under  the  head  of  Gk>vemment 
securities  or  of  deposits. 


Expenses  of  Management  of  Assurance  Companies. 

The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  premium  income  and  gross 
receipts  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  society  and 
the  proportion  of  new  business  transacted.  The  figures  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth.  That  a  more  exact  comparison  cannot  be  made  is 
the  fault  of  certain  companies  which  fail  to  make  a  complete  disclosure 
of  their  affairs,  and  do  not  distribute  their  expenses  of  management  so 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  old 
business  ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are  unequalled  in  any  part  of 
the  world : — 


Institution. 

Amount. 

Proportion  t<>— 

Premium 
Income. 

Gross 
Receipts. 

Ati^n4{fti|  Ifntu&l  Pmvffl^nt  flonietv  ............... 

£ 

200,884 
54.799 
l.%fi97 
24,684 
26,806 

5,865 

8.914 

90.110 

66,618 

78,977 

19,910 
1,419 

M,194 

percent. 

18-24 
29-69 
81-67 
16-45 
82-62 

&9-6S 
28-69 
28*22 
8118 
26-18 

48-79 
87-22 

1  •  •  •  •  *  • 

18-60 

percent. 
8*54 

20*42 

Cttv  Mutual  Ufe  AMmnuice  Society  (Ltd.) 

26*72 

^Citizens'  Ufe  Aisunnce  Company  (Ltd.) 

14*59 

tStandani  Life  Anociation  (Ltd.) 

81-97 

;Auitmlian  Metropolitan   life  Awuranoe  Ck>nipany 
(Ltd.) : W... 

28*75 

Aiutralian  Alliance  AMunuice  ComDany    

16-81 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 
Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Assnranoe  Society  (Ltd.) 

16*91 
22-28 
19*13 

82*18 

Victoria  Life  and  General  Insurance  Company 

Adelaide  Life  Assurance  and  Guarantee  (^mpany 

Sew  Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance  Department 

10-86 

t 

12*86 

*  Ordinary  Branch  only.  t  Included  in  expenses  of  Guarantee  Branch. 

X  Indndes  Industrial  Branch. 


Assurance  in  various  Countries. 

The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  each  State,  and  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the 
following  tabla  The  figures  in  certain  instances  are  probably  somewhat 
overstated,  as  all  the  companies  do  not  show  complete  returns  of  the 
business  in  each  state ;  but  the  results  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate 
for  each  province.  The  Australasian  business  of  the  Ai^erican  institu- 
tions excluded  from  the  previous  returns,  has  been  included  for  the 
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purpose  of  establishing  the  Australiaii  averages,  but  the  indostm^ 
business  has  been  excluded : — 


Coniitxy. 


Average 

Sumaaiured 

per  PoUcy. 


Avenge  Premluni 
per  £100  of 


£  £    8.   d. 

AustralMi*    261  3    8    9 

New  Sooth  Wales    308  2  19  11 

Victoria 246  ,          3    19 

QueenBland    ,  289  I          2  18  10 

South  Auatialia    238  2  16  10 

Western  Australia  305  3    3    2 

Taemania  266  3    19 

New  ZeaUmd 252  2  17    8 

United  Kingdom 348 

United  Stotee 465 

Canada  ;  333 


The  average  amount  of  assurance  per  head  of  population  was,  in 
Australasia,  £24  ;  in  Canada^  £17  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £15 ;  and 
in  the  United  8tates  £19  ;  while  the  average  number  of  policies  per 
thousand  of  population  was,  in  Australasia,  90  3  in  Canada,  50 ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  43 ;  and  in  the  United  States,  40. 

The  average  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  measure  of  thrift.  In  these 
States  mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various  societies 
have  acquired  large  bonus  additions.  The  average  existing  policy^ 
including  reversionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies,  on  the 
3l8t  December,  1901,  was  £291,  as  compared  with  the  £261  shown  in 
the  comparative  table. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  assuring  life  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  Australasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  oountriee  instanced  : 
and  although  the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  number 
of  policies  is  so  much  greater,  as  compared  with  the  population,  that  the 
amount  assured  per  inhabitant  is  considerably  higher. 


Industrial  Ajssoraitce. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  life  transactions  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  a  large  industrial  business  has  grown  up  during  the  pa«^t 
few  years.  The  policies  in  this  class  are  usually  for  small  amounts,  and 
the  premiums  are,  in.  most  cases,  payable  weekly  or  monthly.  The 
assurances  may  be  efiected  on  the  lives  of  infants  and  adults,  and  the 
introduction  of  this  class  of  business  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
industrial  population. 

As  already^ mentioned  there  are  four  of  the  Australasian  companies 
previously  dealt  with  which  combine  industrial  with  ordinary  business, 
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while  »  fifth  limits  its  operationB  to  iuduatrial  and  medioail  baiuifit 
transactiona.  The  balance-aheets  of  theee  compaoitw,  however,  do  not 
Bhow  Huffioient  information  to  admit  of  making  a  satiifactory  compariHOD 
of  the  busiuees  tnuuacted,  as,  in  some  oasee,  the  two  hnmches  are  not 
treated  separately.  At  the  close  of  1901,  the  bnaineeB  in  force  of  the 
three  companies  showing  transactions  in  the  industrial  branch,  was  as 
follows ; — 


Cmipuiy. 

I>*t«. 

No.  of 
PoUeittk 

aSISU. 

piSTSS,. 

CUiamB'   Life  AwuiBnoe  Compwjy 

Ltd. 
Autnlaaiui  Tempennoe  and  Geae 

nU    Mutual     Life     Amiruice 

SocietT,  Lhl. 

knee  Compviy,  Ltd. 

31  Dec.,  1901 

30  Sept.,  19O0" 

31  Aag.,  1901 

1M,0I3 
37.124 

fi,2S2 

*.199,263 
7W,996 

106,066 

£ 
178.00» 

36,532 
7,S6S 

Total  (3  Companiei) 

236,389 

5,011,304 

220,807 

■* 

■  L&twt  AnUablb 


It  will  thoB  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  per  policy  for  these 
ujmpanieB  was  about  £21  4s.,  while  ^e  average  premium  per  policy 
uQOiinted  to  18s.  8d.  per  annum,  or  abotit  4^.  per  week. 

The  receipts  and  disbureements  of  the  companies  publishing  the 
ipfoi-mation  are  given  below,  the  dates  to  which  the  figures  relate  being 
also  shown : — 


KKdpt*. 

Con>F»r. 

1 
1 
Datt. 

i 

1 

1 

» 

11,1*8 18i4I» 

U,H1 

t   le. 

Kfln  MS 

I48.M)- 

M 

•M 

40.197 

T.TM 

iom 

-» 

ser 

W.TW 

«.. 

«, 

9.TW 

T0Ml(SO«I»li«  .. 

WT06I 

U«,lt» 

tit 
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The  figures  quoted  show  that  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts 
consist  of  premiums,  the  other  sources  of  revenue  being  interest,  rent, 
fines,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  disbursements  it  will  be  noticed  that  n 
large  amount  was  paid  for  expenses  of  management,  commission,  &c., 
the  proportions  under  this  head  being : — 

Pcroentag*  of  F8toenta««  of 

Total  iDoome.  Premtnm  Inooine- 

Citizens' Life  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd 52*0  56*3 

J^ustralosian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  society,  Ltd 67*0  687 

Provident   and   Industrial  Insurance  Co.    of 
N.Z.    64-4  56-3 

The  expenses  of  all  societies  transacting  this  class  of  business  are 
invariably  high,  as  a  large  staff  of  collectors  and  agents  have  to  be 
employed,  who  are  required  to  call  at  the  homes  of  the  assured  for  pay- 
ments, but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  above  ratios  compare  not 
unfavourably  with  those  of  old-established  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  liabilities  of  four  of  the  companies  (tho 
Australasian  Temperance  and  Greneratois  purely  mutual)  is  the  amount 
of  share  capital  employed,  and  the  profits  generally  provide  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  to  shareholders,  the  policy-holders,  as  a  rule,  not 
being  entitled  to  participate.  A  complete  table  of  assets  and  liabilities 
cannot  be  given,  but  the  paid-up  capital  at  the  latest  available  date  wa<« 
as  follows : — 

£. 

Citizens*  Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd 20,000 

Standard  Life  Association,  Ltd 12,500 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd 0,182 

Provident  and  Industrial  Insurance  Co.  of  N.Z 4,775 


Friendly  Societies. 

The  services  which  friendly  societies  directly  render  to  the  State  in 
enabling  the  labouring  classes  to  combine  for  the  making  of  due  pro- 
vision to  meet  unforeseen  demands  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  death,  are 
clearly  recognised  by  the  Governments  of  the  various  states,  and  all 
«uch  societies  which  are  registered  according  to  law  are  granted  certain 
privileges  in  consideration  of  the  important  part  which  they  play  in  the 
eocial  welfare  of  the  community,  in  relieving  the  public  purse  of  claims 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  preferred  against  it,  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  their  members  and  obviating  the  necessity  of 
those  members  accepting  aid  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  pauperise 
them.  The  Acts  regulating  the  operations  of  friendly  societies  in  the 
states  are  all  based  on  English  legislation;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  following  privileges,  which  are  granted  to  members  of  such  societie* 
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in  the  state  of  Kew  South  Wales,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those 
enjoyed  in  Australasia : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of 

property  in  the  names  of  trustees,  such  property  passing  from 
one  trustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment ;  and 
can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees'  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  whenever  any 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession   of  its  property  by  false  repre- 

sentation or  imposition ; 

(b)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  withholds 

or  misapplies  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  such  property  to  pur- 

poses other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  the 
rules  and  authorised  by  the  Act. 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent, 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  has  money 
or  property  of  the  Society  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  the  trustees  nf  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such 
money  or  property  in  preference  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 

5.  The  Society  can  admit  members  under  twenty-one  and  take 

from  them  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
effect. 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  dis- 

charged by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  up  all 

money  or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice, 
and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

S.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own 
rules. 

9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 
legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  their  lives. 

10.  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums 
payable  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a 
will ;  and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen 
who  cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one. 
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11.  Where  there  is  no  will  and  no  nomination,  the  tmsteeB  iiraj 
distribute  sums  without  letters  of  administration  being  taken 
out  (a  person  doing  so  in  any  other  case  would  make  himself 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased). 

The  Acts  contain  provisions  inserted  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
solvency  of  the  societies.  In  most  of  the  states  these  provisions  hav(> 
been  operative;  but  in  others  the  position  of  some  of  the  orders  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  societies,  the 
number  of  lodges  or  branches  of  these  societies,  the  aggregate  number 
of  members,  the  total  amount  of  their  funds,  and  the  average  amount 
per  member  in  each  of  the  states.  The  figures  are  for  the  latest 
available  periods,  the  dates  being  set  forth  below  : — 


Stete. 


DfttfiL 


SooteiiM. 


Lodges 

or 

Bmnchet. 


MwnbOTfc 


Total 
Fonds. 


Amount  fif 

Fundi  per 

member. 


New  South  Wales 

VlGtoria 

Queenakiid , 

South  Aoatnlia  . 
Weetem  AustiBlbt 
Tumanbt    , 


Oommonweolth 
New  Zealand  


Austimlaaia 


81  Dec.,  1000 
81  Dec.,  liWO 
81  Dea,  1900 
81  Dec.,  1886 
31  Dea,  1900 
81  Dea,  1900 


31  Deo.,  1900 


No. 
46 

SO 
17 
16 
♦16 
16 


187 
12 


148 


No. 

800 
1,111 
867 
487 
108 
186 


3,008 
448 


8,461 


No 
79,0*21 
97,987 
80,720 
42.703 
t6,800 
13,648 


270,826 
40.267 


311,082 


£ 
710.0QS 
1,907,088 
246,987 
476,664 
40,806 
108,964 


2,863,962 
766t4S0 


8,620,482 


£  s. 

8  19 
12  18 

8  0 
11    2 

6  14 


d. 

K 

9 
1 
» 
5 


8    Oil 


10  30   9 
19   0  ]0 


11  12    9 


*  Exclusive  of  6  specially  aathorised  societies.       t  Exclusive  of  honorary  BMmben. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  taking  the  average 
amount  of  funds  per  member  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  New  Zealand 
occupies  first  position  with  the  sum  of  £19  Os.  lOd. ;  Victoria  comes  next 
with  £12  18s.  9d. ;  South  Australia  takes  third  place  with  £11  2s.  9d. 
per  member;  New  South  Wales  comes  next  with  £8  19s.  8d. ;  and 
then  follow  Tasmania  and  Queensland  in  the  order  named,  with 
£8  Os.  1  Id.  and  £8  Os.  Id.  respectively ;  Western  Australia  having  the 
smallest  amount,  viz.,  £6  14a  5d.,  to  the  credit  of  each  individual 
member. 

MONRT   OaDBBS. 


The  business  transacted  in  the  various  Postal  Departments  under  the 
system  of  money  orders  has  grown  to  very  large  dimensions  This 
increase  is  due  mainly  to  the  greater  fiacilities  now  afibrded  for  the 
transmission  of  money  by  this  method,  though  it  is  also  to  some  extent 
attributable  to  the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  system  by  the 
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working  classes.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted 
during  1900:— 


state. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

QueeoBland    

South  Australia  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    


Commonwealth 
New  2iealand 


Australasia. 


Orders  issued. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Ordenpaid. 


Number. 


Amount. 


441,925 
223,566 
153,988 
93,928 
183,667 
155.911 


£ 

1,507,967 
676,982 
630,822 
266,542 
702,873 
326,514 


1,252,985  4,000,700 


369,834 


1,214,853 


1,622,819  5,215,553 


435,768 

287,219 

96,987 

82,546 

86,298 

272,955 


1,261,773 
265,178 


£ 
1,541,535 
961,270 
381,891 
287,760 
336,557 
371,319 

3,880,332 
1,047,17^ 


1,526,951 


4,927,511 


The  average  amount  of  each  money  order  issued  was  £3  4s.  4d.,  and^ 
the  business  done  by  New  South  Wales  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  state.     The  average  value  of  money  orders  issued  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1900  was  £2  19s.  8d 


Postal  Notes. 

Besides  the  money  orders  mentioned  above,  a  system  of  postal  notes 
ii>  in  force  in  all  the  states.  The  notes  are  issued  for  fixed  amounts, 
varying  from  Is.  to  20s.  The  number  and  value  of  notes  issued  and 
paid  during  1900  in  each  of  the  states  were  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Notes  issued. 

Notes  paid. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Nimiber. 

Amotmt. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1,348,696 

1,259,416 

301,749 

£ 
488,484 
4*93,177 
116,317 

1,342,648 

1,290,590 

279,643 

284,340 

£ 
487,44» 
502.490 

Queensland    

106,270 

South  Australia    

94,600 

Western  Aus tralia    . . . 

59,180 
62,447 

..  •  .  . 
16,788 
19,088 

Tasmania    

57,667 

18,076 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand 

•3,031,488 
490,505 

•1,133,864 
151,178 

t3,254,888 

486,553 

t3,741,441 

tl,208,785 
153,687 

Australasia 

3,521,993 

•1,286,032 

fl. 362.372 

•  Exduslve  of  South  Australia. 

3s 


t  Exclusive  of  Western  Australia. 
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These  figur^  81k>w  that,  for  the  transmission  of  small  amoQiiis,  posdil 
notes  are  rapidly  superseding  money  orders.  While  in  1900  the  number 
of  money  orders  issued  was  less  than  half  that  of  postal  notes,  the  value 
of  the  latter  was  only  slightly  over  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  money 
orders,  the  average  value  of  postal  notes  being  7s.  3d,  as  compared  with 
X3  4s.  4d.  for  money  orders. 


Bankruptcies. 

The  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  different  states  are  even  more  dissimilar 
than  the  laws  on  most  other  questions  of  importance ;  they  have  also 
been  fluctuating,  and  the  subject  of  many  experiments  and  amendmenti^. 
This  renders  any  work  of  comparison  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 
Returns  are  available  for  all  the  states  for  the  voar  1900,  and  are 
given  below.  In  connection  with  the  table  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  figures  are  exclusive  of  74  liquidations  in  Queensland,  with  liabilities 
stated  at  £104,412,  and  assets  at  £79,501  ;  and  also  of  141  privat<> 
arrangements  under  the  Insolvency  Act  in  South  Australia,  for  which 
the  assets  and  liabilities  are  not  stated.  The  Victorian  figures  include 
149  Deeds  of  Arrangement  under  the  Act  of  1897,  the  liabilities  of 
which  were  £16B,700,  and  the  assets  £159,771 :— 


Number 

of 

SequestratioDs. 

As  shown  in  BankrupU*  Schedules. 

state. 

LiabUities. 

Assets. 

Deficiency-. 

"New  Soath  Wales . . . 

Victoria  

"Oueenslaiid 

602 
495 
363 

27 
67 

54 

£ 
743,887 
353,808 
86,135 
13,776 
23,298 
26,471 

£ 

328,053 

249,233 

25,638 

8,319 

20,266 

6,141 

£ 
415,834 
104,665 

60,497 

South  Amtralia 

Westera  Australia.. 

6.457 

3,032 

19,330 

Commonwealth 
N«w  Zealand 

1,508 

304 

• 

1,246,465 
244,280 

637,650 
151,644 

608,815 
92,636 

Australasia 

1.W8 

1,490,745 

789,294 

701,451 

Little,  if  any,  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statements  made  bj 
bankrupts  as  to  the  position  of  their  affairs,  the  assets  being  invariablj 
exaggerated.  Taking  the  figures  given  above  for  what  they  are  worth| 
it  would  appear  that  the  average  amount  of  liabilities  per  bankrupj 
was  £784,  and  of  assets,  £415,  lowing  a  deficiency  of  £369.  In  t)i^ 
following  table' the  average  figures  for  the  last  ten  years  for  whidi 
returns  are  available  are  given,  except  for  Western  Australia,  for  whic| 
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complete  returns  are  only  available  for  eight  years ;  the  assets,  however, 
have  been  omitted,  since  the  statements,  so  far  as  some  of  the  states  are 
concerned,  are  palpably  worthless.  The  Victorian  figures  include  the 
''Deeds  of  Arrangement"  for  the  years  1898  to  1900,  while  the  South 
Australian  returns  are  exclusive  of  private  arrangements,  which 
averaged  191  per  annum  : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

QaeenalaaMl 

Soath  Aufitralia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


'New  Zealand 


Australasia 


Number 

Liabilities,  as 

of 

shown  in  Bankrupts' 

Sequestrations. 

SchedoleSb 

£ 

1,086 

1,045,674 

829 

2,820,792 

341 

131,874 

64 

84,949 

70 

125,216 

120 

55,975 

2,510 

4,264,480 

464 

407,077 

2,974 


4,671,557 
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TO  obtain  a  fair  approximation  of  tlie  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  various  walks  of  life  in  Australasia  was  impossible  before 
the  census  of  1891  was  taken,  for  although  at  the  Census  enumerations 
of  1881  and  previous  years  the  occupations  of  the  people  were  made  a 
feature  of  the  inquiry,  the  classiBcation,  which  followed  closely  that 
originally  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  was  unsatisfactory,  as  it  coiii- 
pletely  failed  to  distinguish  between  producers  and  distributors.  To 
avoid  a  repetition  of  this  defect  the  Census  Conference,  held  at  Hobart 
in  March,  1890,  abandoned  the  English  system  and  adopted  a  scheme 
of  classification  more  in  accordance  with  sound  principles.  This  classi- 
fication was  reviewed  at  the  conference  of  Statisticians  held  in  Sydney 
in  February,  1900,  and  was  adopted,  with  very  slight  modification,  for 
use  at  the  decennial  Census  of  1901.  Under  this  classification  the 
population  is  divided  into  two  great  sections — bread-winners  acd 
dependents  ;  and  the  bread-winners  are  arranged  in  their  natural 
classes  of  producers  and  distributors,  with  their  various  orders  and  sub- 
orders. The  census  results  of  several  of  the  states  were,  unfortunately, 
not  available  at  the  time  this  volume  was  printed,  and  it  is,  therefoiv, 
not  possible  to  give  particulars  of  each  class  of  employment  for  th 
year  1901,  while  a  statement  based  on  the  results  of  the  previous  censu 
would  probably  be  misleading,  in  consequence  of  the  gi'eat  chani^ps 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
census  there  were  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  1,469,661  male 
persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  65  years,  the  period  of  life  usually 
termed  the  supporting  ages.  These  were  distributed  amongst  the  various 
states  as  follows : — 

New  South  Wales  434,325 

Victoria 358,136 

Queenslaod  173,046 

South  Auatralia  111,876 

WeBtem  Australia 83,510 

Tasmania  53,164 

Commonwealth    1,214,057 

New  Zealand    255,604 

Australasia  1,469,661 


(a 
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The  number  of  bread-winners  in  a  country  is  usually  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  males  at  the  so-called  supporting  ages,  due  to  the  employment 
of  boys  under  15  years  and  the  continued  activity  of  men  over  65  years 
of  age,  and  Australia  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  following  table 
gives  for  each  state  the  number  of  bread-winners — male  and  female — at 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  1901  ;  for  some  states  the  figures  are 
approximations  only  : —  1 


Utak^a 

Number  of  Bread-winners. 

Biftie. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Tot«l. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

453,000 
373,000 
176,000 
120,000 
90,000 
58,000 

114,000 
126,000 
41,000 
30,000 
12,000 
16,000 

667,000 
499,000 

QneAnftl^inH  ..., .  ,,, 

216,000 

>5oiith  Australia 

150,000 

Western  Australia 

102,000 

Tumania 

74,000 

Commonwealth  

1,269,000 
248,000 

339,000 
60,000 

* 

1,608,000 

New  Zealand  

308,000 

Australasia 

1,517,000 

399,000 

1.916.000 

The  surprising  feature  in  these  figures  is  the  large  number  of  females 
shown  to  be  employed.  Of  the  399,000  stated  above,  about  two-fifths 
are  in  domestic  service,  or  engaged  in  connection  with  board  or  lodging 
houses,  one-fourth  in  -some  form  of  manufacturing,  principally  in 
factories,  while  dairying  and  farm  work  employ  about  10  per  cent.,  and 
professional  pursuits  a  like  number. 

The  number  of  dependents  in  each  State  is  set  out  in  the  following 
statement,  which  must  be  taken  as  approximate  only,  since  the  actual 
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figures,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  in  March,  1901,  have  not  in  all 
cases  been  published : — 


SUte. 


Nmnber  of  Dependents. 


Males. 


Fsmales. 


ToteL 


New  South  Wales  ..... 

Victoria 

QaeenslaiHl 

South  Australia , 

Western  Aiuitralia . . . .. 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  ZeaJand 

Australasia  ..... 


260,000 

230,700 

101,200 

64,400 

22,900 

31,600 


710,800 
158,000 


868,800 


527,800 
471,400 
179,400 
148,200 
59,200 
66,900 


1,452,900 
306,700 


1,759,600 


787.800 
702,100 
280,600 
212,600 
82,100 
96,500 


2,163,700 
464.700 


2,628,400 


Value  of  Production  from  all  Industries. 


Under  the  yarious  chapters  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  agriculture,, 
dairying,  grazing,  mining,  &c.,  particulars  regarding  the  value  of  the 
production  of  the  great  primary  industries  have  been  given  at  some' 
length ;  combining  the  results  there  shown  with  the  value  of  manu- 
factures, the  total  value  of  production  during  the  year  1901  was 
£141,156,000,  of  which  amount  the  total  of  each  state  and  the  value 
per  inhabitant  were  as  follow : — 


State. 


Value  of 
Production. 


Velue 
per  Inhabitant. 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

£ 
38,954,000 
28,926,000 
16,938,000 
10,314,000 
12,644,000 
5,033,000 

£    s.    d. 
28    7    9 
24    0  11 

Queensland  

33  11    5 

South  Australia  

28    8    2 

Western  Australia 

66  17  II 

Tannania ..  .^ 

28  19  10 

CoiUBAonwealth    

112,704,000 
28.452.000 

29  12    7 

Kew  Zealand   

36  10    4 

Aastralaria  

141,156^000 

30  16    6 
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The  diisttribittion  of  the  production  of  the  states  under  the  various 
branches  of  primary  and  other  productive  industries  was  as  follows : — 


A^ricottBre. 


PMioral 
InduBtrtoB. 


PoultnTt  uid 
Bee  Fin.nuiii{( 


Mining 
Indmines. 


'Forertry 

and 
FisheiieB. 


MantA- 
factories. 


Xew  South  Wales. . . 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  AnstraUa  . . 
l^mania    

GommoBweidtfa. 
New  Zealand 

Anstraluia 


£ 
e«687,00O 
8,S25,000 
2,457,000 
9,712«00Q 
861,060 
1,403,000 


2S,8«i,000 
7,515,000 


£ 

12,652,000 

5,317,000 

5,018,000 

2,086,000 

924,000 

623,000 

27,160.000 
6^062,000 


31,350,000  {    34,112,000 


£ 

£ 

£ 

8,046,000 

6,854,000 

738,000 

8,8»5,0IK) 

8,312,000 

275,000 

1,052,000 

8,115,000 

,  706,000 

850,000 

614,000 

70,000 

420,000 

7,446.000 

871,000 

477,000 

1,675,000 

117,000 

9,740,000 

22,019,000 

'  2.778,060 

3.006,000 

*2,956,000 

1,081,000 

12,748,000 

24,972,e00 

8,868,000 

£ 
10,062,000 
7,472,000 
3,985,000 
2,982,000 
2,022,000 
648,000 

27,101,000 
Q,9S0,000 

9i;i21,000 


*  Kauri  frum  production  Included  hereunder. 

The  timber  industry  has  not  been  specially  dealt  with  in  this 
volume.  The  interests  involved,  however,  are  somewhat  large,  especially 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  states  of  Western  Australia,  Qoeensland, 
and  New  South  Wales.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  timber  industry 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  £2,100,000,  and  of  New  Zealand  £D71,000. 
This  represents  the  value  of  the  rough  timber  as  it  leaves  the  forest 
saw-mills,  the  value  added  by  further  treatment  in  the  saw-mills  and 
joineiy  yards  is  included  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Amongst 
the  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  Western  Australia  stands  first  as 
regards  timber  production.  In  the  year  1901  the  value  was  £751,000^ 
for  New  South  Wales  the  return  was  £563,000  during  the  same  period, 
and  for  Queensland  £536,000.  The  other  states  show  much  smaller 
amouDts^  viz.,  Victoria,  £125,000;  Tasmania,  £95,000;  and  South 
Australia  about  £30,000. 

The  fisheries  of  Australia  comprise  the  ordinary  eoast  and  nver 
fisheries,  and  the  pearl-fisbing  industry  of  Queensland  and  Western  and 
Northern  Australia ;  while  there  is  a  small  export  of  whale  oil  from 
Tasmania.  The  pearlshell  fisheries  of  Queensland  show  an  export  of 
£107,000  per  annum,  and  of  b^he-de-mer  the  value  exported  is,  in 
round  figures,  £10,000.  From  Western  Australia  the  export  of  pearl-- 
shell  is  about  £87,000,  and  of  pearls  £20,000.  Reckoning  the  home 
iisheriea  of  all  t lie  states  and  New  Zeuland,  as  well  as  the  pearl  fisheries^ 
the  total  production  of  the  industry  may  be  set  down  at  £782,000. 

Compared  with  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  the  amounts  stated  in 
the  table  just  given  are  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  in  production  per 
head  Australasia  exceeds  any  other  country  for  which  records  are  available. 
Although  the  data  on  which  an  exact  statement  can  be  founded  are 
incomplete,  there  is  sufficient  information  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
from  primary  industries  alone  Australasia  produces  more  per  inhabitant 
than  is  produced  from  the  combined  industries  of  any  other  country,  and 
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a  ooDsideration  of  this  fact  will,  perhaps,  explain  the  ease  with  which 
these  states  bear  their*  apparently  great  indebtedness,  and  the  general 
prosperity  they  enjoyed  until  the  disturbances  incident  to  the  banking 
crisis  unsettled  general  businesa  The  following  figures,  giving  the 
value  of  production  from  primary  indu^ries  in  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  are,  witli  the  exception  of  those  for  the  Australasian  states, 
taken  from  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics  : — 


Conntiy. 


Total  Prodactlan  in 
PriiDM>-  lodnBtiiet. 


ParbMd 
of  Popukiionu 


United  Kingdom   

France 

Germany 

RuBsia 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Norway    

Denmark 

Holland    

Belffium    

Switzerland 

United  States 

Canada 

Australasia  (1901) , 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


£ 

317,000,000 

451,000,000 

465,000,000 

504,000,000 

347,000,000 

212,000,000 

143,000,000 

28,000,000 

50,000,000 

15,000,000 

36,000,000 

37,000,000 

55,000,000 

21,000,000 

1,037,000,000 

83,000,000 

118,035,000 
28.872,000 
21,454,000 
12,948,000 

7,332,000 
10,522,000 

4,385,000 
21,522,000 


£  8. 

7  18 
11  II 

8  13 
4  19 

8  7 

6  17 

8  4 


5 
10 

7 
10 

7 


10 
1 
6 

4 
17 


8  16 

7  2 

14  14 

16  5 


d. 
6 
6 
4 
8 

11 
1 
3 
2 

11 
2 
0 
5 
6 
1 
0 
6 


25  15  1 

21  0  10 

17  16  8 

25  13  5 

20  3  11 

56  2  3 

25  5  2 

27  12  5 


Judged  hy  the  aggregate  production,  New  South  Wales  stands  above 
the  other  states,  a  position  which  it  owes  to  the  largeness  of  its  interests 
in  pastoral  pursuits.  The  value  of  the  return  from  this  industry  was 
£12,552,000,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  total  production  from  this 
industry  in  all  the  other  Commonwealth  States.  In  value  of  primary 
production  per  inhabitant.  Western  Australia  stands  easily  first  with  the 
very  high  production  of  £56  2s.  3d.  per  head.  New  Zealand  comes  next, 
followed  by  Queensland.  The  high  position  occupied  by  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  due  to  its  great  production  of  gold,  and  to  its  large  timber 
industriea 

A  comparison  of  the  production  of  the  states  from  primary  industries 
per  head  of  population,  however,  is  liable  to  give  an  undue  importance 
to  those  which  have  large  territories  and  scanty  population ;  for  it  is 
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but  a  natural  expectation  that  where  the  population  of  a  country  is 
dense  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  engaged  in  other 
than  primary  industries.  If  the  value  of  primary  production,  therefore, 
be  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  enjoyed  by  each  state,  it  will 
be  fonnd  that  the  positions  of  several  of  the  provinces  are  reversed. 
Thus,  Victoria  occupies  first  position  with  an  average  primaiy  pro- 
duction of  X244  2s.  4d.  per  square  mile,  while  Western  Australia  has 
the  second  lowest  return  with  £10  15s.  8d.  The  following,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  table,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  natural  resources  of 
iSew  Zealand,  which  has  an  average  production  per  head  of  £27  12s.  5d., 
and  per  square  mile  of  £206  Os.  2d. : — 


state.  InduistriM  per  square 

lie. 


Production  of  Primary 
eat 

mil 

£    8.    d. 


New  South  Wales 92  18  6 

Victoria 244    2  4 

QueenBland 19    7  5 

South  Australia 8    2  3 

Western  Australia   10  16  8 

Tasmania    167    5  6 

Commonwealth 28  Id    3 

New  Zealand 206    0    2 

Australasia '  34  15    8 

If  the  value  of  production  in  all  the  industries  be  related  to  the  area 
of  -territory  possessed  by  each  state,  which  is  a  favourite  comparison 
with  some  statisticians,  the  following  results  are  obtained.  There  is, 
however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  production  of  the  manu- 
fecturing  industries  of  a  country  and  the  area  of  its  territoiy,  the 
development  of  manufactures  depending  upon  entirely  different  con- 
wderations : — 

a*- tg  Total  production  per 

square  mile. 

£      6.  d. 
New  South  Wales 125    7    6 

Victoria    329    2  9 

Queensland  25    8  3 

South  Australia 11     8  3 

Western  Australia 12  17  1 

Tasmania  191  19  9 

Commonwealth  37  18    2 

New  Zealand 272    6  11 

Australasia  45  17    5   . 
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A  comparison  of  the  value  of  production  in  1901  with  that  of  previouB 
years  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  many  adverse  conditioiu  these 
states  are  holding  their  own.  >  In  1901  the  vahie  per  head  wts 
£Z0  168^  which  was  greater  than  in  1891  or  than  in  1871»  and  only  & 
few  shillings  below  the  average  of  188L  This  is  an  excelleitt  result 
considering  the  c<Mitinaous  fall  in  prices  from  1871  to  1894.  If  the 
prices  of  1870-4,  shown  on  page  376,  had  been  maintained,  the  following 
would  have  been  the  value  of  production  in  the  years  indicated ;  for 
purposes  of  comparisan  the  actual  results  are  also  quoted : — 


Year. 

1 

Avenm^e  value  of  Production 
per  Inhabitant. 

Avarace  ralue  of  ProdnetioB 

i!  1871  prioes  had 
been  obtained  in  each  year. 

1871 
1861 
1891 
1901 

£     8.    d. 

29  3    8 
31    9  10 

30  13    5 
30  16    0 

£     8.    d. 
29    8    8 
37  15    9 
44  13  10 

44  14    4 

During  the  interval  of  ten  years  between  1891  and  1901  the  sheep 
depastured  in  Australasia  dedjued  in  number  from  125  millions  to  92 
millions^  while  there  was  also  a  large  decrease  in  other  classes  of  stock, 
and  the  satisfactory  results  shown  in  this  and  the  succeeding  table  wen^ 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  shrinkage  in  the  return  from  the  leading  industry. 
The  total  value  of  production  for  each  of  the  years  named  was  as 
follows : — 


state. 

1871. 

188L 

ISttL 

1901. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

£ 

15,379.000 

19,260,000 

3,995,000 

5,228,000 

707,000 

2,131,000 

£ 

25,180,000 

22,750,000 

10,200,000 

8,457,000 

943,000 

3,586,000 

£ 

36,739,760 

30.319,610 

14,273,660 

9,025,676 

1,806,340 

3,920,940 

£ 
38.954,000 
28,926,000 

Oneensland 

16.933,000 

10,314»000 

12,544,000 

6,033.000 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania .......  r ..... . 

Commonwealtb 

46,700,000 
9,739,000 

71,116,060 
16,490,000 

96,065,965 
21,518,915 

112,7W,C0O 
28,462,000 

Australasia 

56,439,000 

87,606,000 

117,604,900 

141,156,000 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  FBODUCTION. 
The  results  per  inhabitant  for  the  same  years  were  as  follow  :- 
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state. 

1871. 

IS8I. 

1801. 

1901. 

New  South  Walet^ 
Victoria 

£   8.  d. 
30    5    3 
26    2    8 
33    3  10 
28    7    7 
SB    0    9 
81    0  10 

£   8.   d. 
32  18    3 
26    3    0 
45    0    7 

29  19  11 
31  19    0 

30  16    0 

£    8.   d. 
32    3    5 
26    9    3 

35  19  11 
28     1     1 

36  5    8 
26    8    9 

£  s.  d. 
28  7  9 
24    0  11 

Queensland    

33  11    5 

8oath  Aostralia 

Western  Australia.. 

28  8  2 
66  17  11 
28  19  10 

Commonwealth 
NewZealftod ^ 

27  17    2 
37  15  10 

31    1    3 

33    9    8 

29  19    9 
34    3    1 

29  12  7 
36  10    4 

Aostralasia 

29    3    8 

31    9  10 

30  13    5 

30  16    0 

These  figures  show  that  since  1871  the  value  of  production  per  head 
of  population  has  increased  in  every  state  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
the  exception  of  Victoria,  and  as  it  is  extremely  prohable  that  the  returns 
&om  the  manu&ctaring  industry  in  that  state  are  undervalued  it  inay 
be  said  that  the  increase  has  been  general  throughout  the  Common- 
wealthy  although  proportionately  larger  in  some  states  than  in  others. 
Taking  the  last  period  of  ten  years  ouly,  South  Australia,  Western 
AtutraUa,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  show  increases,  but  the  average 
ibr  Australasia  also  increased  sHghtly,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as 
»ti8&ctory  when  it  is  considered  that  the  year  could  not  be  regarded  aa 
a  favourable  one  for  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries. 
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The  financial  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  began  with  thn  appoint- 
ment of  the  Executive  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
1st  January,  1901,  at  which  date  also  the  administration  of  the  Customs 
passed  over  to  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth.  Besides  the  Customs 
and  Excise,  the  Commonwealth  has  authority  to  take  over  from  the  States 
the  administration  of  the  following  services,  viz.,  posts,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  ;  naval  and  military  defence ;  lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons 
and  buoys ;  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations ;  quaran- 
tine ;  census  and  statistics ;  bankruptcy  and  insolvency ;  copyrights ; 
naturalisation  and  aliens ;  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes ;  and  immi- 
gration and  emigration. 

In  accordance  with  this  power,  the  Postal  Service  was  transferred  to 
the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  March,  1901,  and  on  the  same  date  the 
Defence  Administration  was  takeii  over.  None  of  the  other  depart- 
ments have  yet  been  transferred. 

The  exj^enditure  of  the  Commonwealth  is  divisible  into  new  expendi- 
ture, that  is  to  say,  on  services  called  into  being  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  Federal  Union,  and  other  expenditure,  or  expenditure  on  services 
previously  existing.  The  new  expenditure  is  charged  to  the  States 
proportionately  to  their  population,  and  the  cost  of  transferred  service^ 
over  and  above  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  being  ascertained,  the 
total  of  the  two  amounts  is  deducted  from  the  net  revenue  .from 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  balance  handed  back  to  the  States. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  is  entitled  to  retain  one-fourth  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  Customs  and  Excise  services  for  the  purposes  of  defraying; 
the  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  remaining  three-fourths,  and 
as  much  more  as  the  Treasurer  does  not  require,  being  handed  back  to 
the  States.  It  is,  therefore,  very  essential  in  considering  the  question  of 
Federal  and  State  Finance  to  remember  that,  so  far  as  concerns  three- 
parts  of  the  net  revenue  derived  from  customs  and  excise,  such  revenue, 
though  appearing  in  the  receipts  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  not  within 
the  disposal  of  Parliament,  but  must  be  returned  to  the  State&  A  large 
amount,  in  a  normal  year  estimated  at  over  seven  and  three-quarter 
millions,  appears  first  as  a  federal  receipt  and  a  federal  expenditure, 
and  again  as  received  by  the  States.  Therefore  in  calculating  the  total 
sumfi  raised  by  the  Australian  Governments,  the  amount  returned  to 
the  States  by  the  Federal  Ti'easurer  should  be  deducted  from  the  total 
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receipts.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  whole  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Ti^easurer  should  be  shown  both  as  to  revenue  and  expenditure  ; 
for,  unless  this  is  done,  a  proper  understanding  of  Federal  and  State 
accounts  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  financial  year  of  the  Commonwealth  ends  on  the  30th  June. 
Since  the  Ist  January,  1901,  there  have  been  two  periods,  the  first 
being  the  six  months,  January  to  June,  1901,  and  the  second,  the 
twelve  months  from  1st  July,  1901,  to  30th  June,  1902.  The  first  of 
these  periods  was  quite  abnormal,  the  transferred  departments  were  not 
administered  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  whole  period,  and  there 
were  some  exceptional  expenses  by  reason  of  the  federal  elections,  and 
the  cost  of  establishing  the  Commonwealth  itself ;  on  the  other  hand 
tlie  federal  departments  were  not  organised,  and  cost  less  than  in  an 
ordinary  year. 

Operations  for  Half-year  ended  30th  June,  1901. 

For  the  half-year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  the  following  were  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  Treasurer : — 


Income. 


Cu*toma  and  Excise    4, 150,589 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 740,665 

Other  4,502 


£4,895,756 


Expenditure. 


£ 
131,255 


New  services  of  Common- 
wealth   

Customs  and  Excise  collec- 
tion    121,443 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 809, 840 

Military  and  Naval 233,615 

Bedance  carried  to  follow- 
ing year 5,1174 

Returned  to  States 3,593,729 


£4,895,756 


During  this  period  the  State  tariffs  existing  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  remained  in  force,  the  uniform  Customs  tariff  with 
the  abolition  of  interstate  duties  not  coming  into  operation  until  some 
time  later.     The  collections  in  each  State  were  : — 


state. 

Half-year  ended  SOth  June,  1001. 

Customs  and 
Excise. 

Posts  and 
TelQgmphB. 

other. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

£ 
1,019,008 
1,356,099 
710,830 
351,953 
491,371 
221,328 

£ 
276,936 
177,931 
95,586 
90,703 
67,735 
31,774 

£ 

1,019 

2,780 

301 

395 

1 

6 

£ 
1,296,963 
1,536,810 
806.717 

Queensland   

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  

443,051 

559,107 
QR5t  \(\R 

1 

Total 

4,150,689 

740,665 

4,502    :    4,895,756 

1 
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The  expenditure  on  account  of  new  Services  distriboted  on  a  cspiU- 
tion  basis,  and  the  other  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  States  were  a*i 
IcUows : — 


SUto. 


Half-year  ended  30  June,  190L 


Ne«r 
Expendi- 
ture. 


Ciutoins 
and  Excite 
GoIlectionB. 


oanied  for- 
ward to  tok- 
)f9Kiagjmr. 


Now  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

^outh  Australia . . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

47,606 

2»,005 

262,036 

70,743 

41,056 

32,645 

209,177 

77,148 

17,031 

27,944 

129,388 

49,666 

13,088 

11,656 

71,030 

15,605 

6,038 

15,338 

84,191 

8,610 

6,436 

4,855 

54,018 

11.743 

131,255 

121,443 

809,840 

233,515 

Cr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Cr. 
l>r. 


£ 

4,300 
956 
594 
567 

4,070 
279 


6,974 


TMaL 


£ 
413,»> 
359,07U 
223,430 
110,812 
118,247 


1,302,(»27 


The  difference  between  these  figures  and  the  amounts  set  out  in  the 
preceding  table  represents  the  payments  which  the  States  were  entitled 
to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  Section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act, 
and  the  sums  handed  back  to  each  were  as  shown  below. 

£ 

New  South  Walee aS3,273 

Victoria ^ 1,177,740 

Queensland    583,282 

South  Australia   332,239 

Western  Australia  440,860 

Tasnumia  176,335 

Total £3,593,729 


The  financial  operations  of  the  Commonwealth  for  its  first  half-year 
call  for  no  special  comment,  — the  payments  made  and  the  sources  of 
income  were  in  continuation  of  those  of  the  States ;  no  new  sources  of 
revenue  were  entered  on  by  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  amount  of 
new  expenditure  was  comparatively  small 


Operations  for  Year  ended  30th  June,  1902. 

An  entirely  new  set  of  conditions  came  into  operation  on  the  9th 
October,  1902,  when  the  schedule  of  uniform  Customs  duties  was  pn^ 
malgated.    Under  the  new  conditions  the  interstate  duties  ceased,  except, 
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as  will  I>e  hereafter  eiq>labied,  in  the  case  of  Western  Aaetralia.  Hie 
Federal  Ovstoms  and  Exciae  duties  were  in  force  for  thirty-eight  wedrR 
and  the  state  duties  for  fourteen  weeks,  while  the  Post  Office  and 
Defence  Services  were  administered  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
whole  year.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Treasurer  for  the  year. 


iDcome. 

£ 
Balance    broaght    forward 

from  aoth  June,  1901 . . .  5,974 

Costoms  and  Excise 8,692,750 

Posti  and  Telegrapia   2,364,873 

CoBioma  collected  <m  behalf 

of  Westfirn  Australia . . .         201,569 

Other  revenue    29,711 

Balance  carried  forward  to 
190a-3    


350 


Total £11,295,227 


Expenditure. 

New  Services  of  Common- 
wealth   


Customs  and  Excise  collec- 
tion    


£ 
313,931 

259,584 

2,417,861 

935,416 

17 

Returned  to  States 7,368,418 


Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Military  and  Naval .. . 
Other  expenditure  ... 


Total £11,295,227 


The  araovnt  of  revenne  collected  within  each  state  was  as  shown  in 
the  following  tabla  The  Customs  and  Excise  collections  of  Western 
Australia  include  £1,134,044  revenue  from  the  Commonwealth  tariff, 
and  £201,569  £rom  interstate  duties. 


Golleotiona  during  year  ended  30th  June,  1902. 

state. 

Gofltomis 

and 
Excise. 

Porte  and 
Telegimptas. 

other 
Revenue. 

Balance 

brouffht  f or- 

waidfrcMn 

pre\'iota 

year. 

1 
finance    \ 
GSRied  for- 
ward to           Total, 
following 
year,      j 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  

£ 
2,812,722 
2,376,483 
1.297,664 

698,696 
1,335,613 

373,141 

8,894,319 

£ 
870,244 
588,278 
312,882 
276,191 
225,748 
91,530 

£ 
8,474 
7.5)9 
1,048 
2,094 
211 
10,365 

£ 
0.  4,300 
Dr,     956 

£ 
i>r.  3,240 

Hr.   I.AOft 

£ 

3,698,980 
2,969,896 
1,610,993 
974,510 
1,564,323 
.  -476,525 

Qaeensiand 

Dr,     594  Cr.          7 
Dr,     567  Cr.  1,904 
CV.  4,070  Cr.  1,319 
Dr.    279  Dr.  1,768 

1 

8oath  Australia 

Wettera  Australia.. . 

Total 

2,364,873 

29.711 

dr.  fJ.fi74   Dr      350 

11,296,227 

The    distribution  of  the  expenditure    between   the  states  was  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  new  expenditure  as  it  is  called 
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being  distributed  amongst  the  states  according  to  population,  the  other 
expenditure  accoiding  to  the  states  on  behalf  of  which  it  was  incurred. 


SUte. 


Expenditure  during  year  ended  80th  June,  1902. 


j   Customs 


New 


ture. 


New  South  Wales... 

Victoria  

Qaeeusland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia... 
T.ismania 

Total 


£ 

112,949 
99,227 
41,496 
29,952 
16,001 

.  14,306 


Collection. 


£ 
63,445 
63,279 
64,040 
26,779 
31,828 
10,213 


Po«tsiind 
Telegrapha. 


Kara]  and 
MillUr)'. 


Other 
Expendi- 
ture. 


Total. 


£ 
827,544 
569,314 
414,619 
242,936 
256,115 
107,333 


£ 

309,137 

317,102 

186,062 

58,694 

35,303 

29,118 


2,417,861  I   935,416 


£ 
1,313,075 
1,048,922 
706,219 
358,361 
339,247 
160,98o 

3,926,SU9 


The  difference  between  the  collections  and  disbursements  by  tlie 
Commonwealth  on  behalf  of  the  states  was  returned  to  the  latter,  and 
the  following  sums  represent  the  amount  in  each  case : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 2,385,905 

Victoria    1,920,974 

Queensland  904,776 

South  Australia 616,148 

Western  Australia 1,226,076 

Tasmania 315,640 

Total 7,368,418 


Probable  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1902-3. 

The  settlement  of  the  tariff  and  the  passage  of  the  Postal  Act  enable 
the  Federal  Treasurer  to  forecast  the  probable  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1903,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  forecast  will  be  realised.  The  following  table  indicates  the  revenue 
t=»stimated  to  be  received  during  the  year  : — 


state. 


Customs  and 
Excise. 


Posts  and 
Tele^irraphs. 


other 
Revenue. 


TotoL 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Total    .... 


£ 
3,150,000 
2,300,000 
1,200,000 

680,000 
1,385,000 

340,000 


£ 
887,500 
620,900 
323,500 
268,200 
243,900 
100,400 


I 


£ 

3,140 

4,595 
280 

1,689 
128 
872 


£ 
4,040,640 
2.925,495 

1,523,7S(^ 
949,8S0 

1.629,02& 
441.272 


9,055,000  I      2,444,400 


10,704      11,510,104 
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The  expenditure  that  will  probably  be  incurred  during  the  same  period 
is  as  follows  : — 


state. 

tore. 

CUStOOM  ttOd 

Exdw 

ConecitioD. 

Poetouid 
Teltgraphs. 

Naval  and 
Milftaiy. 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

£ 
111,450 
96,723 
40,998 
20,1116 
1<^718 
13«fl31 

£ 

72,919 
62,998 
64,942 
27,012 
S4.657 
10,662 

£ 
888,645 
608,404 
428,]58 
260,624 
277,983 
114^4 

£ 

301,483 

280,264 

131,388 

61,901 

40,228 

31,798 

£ 
1,374,497 

1,048,389 

Qneeoeland    

665,487 

South  Auttrmlia    

378,673 

Wegtem  Anstnitia  

Tasmania 

369,586 
171,335 

Total  

808,956 

273,190 

2,678,759 

847,062 

1 

4,007,967 

The  probable  return  to  the  states,  after  adding  or  deducting  the 
balance  brought  forward  from  1901-2,  will,  therefore,  probably  be — 

£ 

New  South  Walee 2,662,903 

Victoria 1,878,584 

Qnccualawl    ^ 858,300« 

South  Australia    573,120' 

Western  Aurtralia 1,260,761 

Tasmania    268,169^ 


Total  £7,501,787 

The  proportions  of  estimated  reyenue  and  expenditure  borne  by  eachr 
state,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 

Betimated  Revenue,  1902^. 

Estimated  Expenditure,  1902-3. 

AmoQiit 

Proportion 
toTotaL 

Amount. 

Proportion 
to  Total. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

£ 
4,040,640 
2,925,495 
1.523,780 

949,889 
1^629,028 

411,272 

per  cent. 
3510 
25-42 
13-24 

8*25 
14-16 

3-83 

£ 
1,374,497 
1,048,389 
665,487 
378,673 
369,586 
171,335 

per  cent. 
34-29 
2817 

Queensland 

^th  Australia 

Western  Australia    

1660 
0-45 
9-22 

4-27 

Total    

11,510,104 

100-00 

4,007,967 

100-00 

The  proportions  of  population  in  each  state  to  the  total  Common- 
wealth population,  are — New  South  Wales,  35  •SS  per  cent. ;  Victoria, 
31-34 ;  Queensland,  13-44  ;  South  Australia,  9-46 ;  Western  Australia, 
5-42  ;  and  Tasmania,  4*51.  It  will  be  semi  that,  of  the  states,  Western 
Australia  alone  has  a  revenue  in  excess  of  the  proportion  indicated  by 
its  population* 

3f 
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Customs  and  Excise. 

The  collections  under  customs  and  excise  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1901,  were  under  divided  control.  From  the  1st  July,  1900,  to 
the  Slst  December  of  that  year,  the  collections  were  made  by  the 
State  Governments,  and  for  the  latter  half  of  the  financial  year,  the 
administration  was  carried  out  by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
During  the  whole  period  the  tariffs  existing  in  the  various  states  at  the 
time  of  their  union  remained  in  force,  and  afford  no  indication  of  the 
revenue  likely  to  be  received  under  a  uniform  tariff.  Nor  do  the 
collections  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  settle  satisfactorily  this 
important  question.  In  the  first  place  three  months  of  the  twelve 
were  under  state  tariffs  and  inter-state  duties,  and  secondly,  in  some  of 
the  states  it  is  believed  that  there  were  large  importations  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Tariff  affecting  goods  then  free  or  subject  to  low 
duties.  During  the  passage  of  the  tariff  through  Parliament,  material 
alterations  were  made  in  the  rates  proposed,  and  on  that  account  als<» 
the  revenue  received  gives  no  exact  indication  of  the  possibilities  cf  the 
tariff  AS  a  revenue-producing  instrument. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  Customs  and  Excise 
collections  for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1901  and  1902,  with  the 
proportion  thereof  collected  in  each  state,  and  the  average  per 
inhabitant : — 


Suite. 


For  Year  ended  80th  June,  1901. 


For  Yeer  ended 
SOth  June,  IWi. 


JsOB  « 


Hi 

7  go 


1 


<S 


ll 


1^1 

<     e 


s  S 

§1 

<5 


o      z 


New  South  Walee 

Victoria 

■Oueenaland   

Strntti  Australia  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  

Total 


£ 
080,890 
1,202,000 
787,e05 
838,283 
600,845 
258,783 


4,022,891 


£ 
1,010,008 
1,850,099 
710,880 
851,063 
401,371 
221,828 


4,150,589 


£ 

1,958,844 

2,6(9,098 

1,498,525 

090,180 

902,210 

475,111 


8,178,480 


£  s.  d. 

18  8 

2    2  9 

8    0  2 

1  IS  3 
5  10  2 

2  14  11 


2    8    4 


£ 
2,812,722 
2,370,488 
1,297,084 

008,090 
1,184.044 

373,141 


8,002,750 


£  >.  cl. 

2  0  » 

1  19  4 

2  10  10 

1  18  4 
5  Iti  "^ 

2  2  1»' 


2    5    4 


Besides  the  amount  set  down  in  the  foregoing  table  as  collected  in 
Western  Australia  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  a  sum 
of  J&20 1,569  was  received  by  the  Customs  Department  on  interstate 
goods  taxable  under  the  special  Western  Australian  tariff.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  95th  section  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Con- 
stitution Act,  Western  Australia  is  empowered  for  the  first  five  years 
after  the  iioposition  of  a  uniform  tariff  to  impose  duties  on  goods  passing 
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into  that  state  and  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of 
tha  Commons  ealtL  The  duty  so  imposed  on  any  goods,  however,  is 
not  to  exceed,  during  the  first  of  such  years,  that  chargeable  under  the 
law  of  Western  Australia  in  force  at  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties, 
and  shall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  such 
years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths,  and  one-fifth  of 
such  latter  duty.  This  special  tariff  therefore  ceases  on  the  9th  October, 
1906.  If  these  collections  had  been  included,  the  total  revenue  for  the 
Commonwealth  would  have  been  £S,  894, 3 19,  and  for  Western  Australia 
Xl,335,613j  equal  in  the  former  case  to  £6  17s.  Id.  per  inhabitant,  and 
in  the  hitter  to  £2  6s.  5d. 

The  passing  of  the  uniform  tariff  has  enabled  the  Federal  Treasurer 
to  estimate  the  revenue  that  may  be  expected  from  duties  of  customs 
and  excise  during  the  financial  year  ending  30th  June,  1903.  Excluding 
the  receipts  from  the  special  Western  Australian'  tariff,  calculated  to 
yield  ^225,000,  the  estimated  collections  will  be  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Estimated  Net  Revennc 

from  Gustomn  and 

Excise  for  year  endint; 

80th  June,  190S. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
3.150,000 

Victoria    

2.300.000 

Qn^a^n^land 

1,200,000 

South  Australia 

680,000 

Western  Australia 

1,160.000 

Tasmania 

340,000 

Total 

8,830,000 

Grouping  the  receipts  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  tariff,  the 
estimated  return  under  each  head  will  be — 


Estimated  Revenue,  1902-3. 


Customs —          ^  £ 

Stimnlaots   2,074,500 

Narcotics 962,500 

Sugar 468,501) 

Agricultural    products 

and  groceries  881,500 

Apparel  and  textiles  ...  1 ,301 ,500 

Metals  and  machinery  713,500 
Oils,  paints,  and  var* 

nishes    127,000 

Earthenware,  &c 160,000 

Drugs  and  chemicals  ...  54.000 

Womi,  wicker,  and  cane  203, 500 
Jewellery    and    fancy 

goods 161,000 

Leather  and  rubber   ...  170,000 


Customs — 

Paper  and  stationery... 

Vehicles   

Musical  instruments ... 

Miscellaneons  receipts, 

including  licenses   ... 


£ 

105.000 
49,500 
56,000 

115,500 


Total  customs 
Excise  


Total  collections... 
Drawbacks  and  re- 
funds   


7,603.500 
1,375,500 

8,979,000 

149,000 


Net  revenue 8,830,000 


Sao 
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The  foregoing  estimated  revenae  is  eqaal  to  X3  58. 44.  per  inlukbittnty 
the  rates  for  eadi  etate  ' 


Xew  South  Walet 

£  a.  d. 
2    5    2 

Victoria ^ 

1  17    8 

Qmenalftiid    

2    5  11 

South  Australia    

Western  Anstnlia  , 

1  16  11 

5  le  0 

Tasmanis   

1  IB    9 

Commonwealth 

2    5    4 

Tf  the  yield  from  its  special  tariff  had  beca  included  the  rate  for 
Western  Australia  would  be  X6  11&  5d.,  and  ior  the  Oommonwealth, 
£2  Gs.  6d.  Western  Australia  stands  far  above  any  of  the  other 
states  in  regard  to  revenue  per  inhabitant,  and  in  total  revenue  it 
exceeds  Tasmania  and  South  Australia,  and  equals  Queensland.  This 
position  it  owes  to  the  large  consuming  power  of  its  population,  a 
population  consisting  very  largely  of  adult  males  receiving  higher  wages 
than  those  paid  in  any  other  state. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  various  states  have  contributed,  and  may 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  Commonwealth  tariff,  is  a  question  of 
much  interest,  as  under  the  book-keeping  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
the  return  made  to  each  state  depends  upon  its  contribution  to  the 
revenue.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  proportions  of  customs- 
and  excise  collected  in  each  state  for  the  nine  months  of  the  financial 
year  1902,  during  which  the  uniform  tariff  was  in  operation,  and  the 
proportions  estimated  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  ended  June^ 
1903  ;  in  order  to  throw  further  light  on  the  question  the  proportion 
of  population  in  each  state  to  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  also  given. 


Proportion  of— 

1 

Stata. 

Population. 

Cmtomand 
Bxcive  Revonue 

niMd, 
9  months  ended 
SOth  June,  1902. 

OuslonMMid 
Excise  Revenue 

ertinneted 
for  year  eodimr 
80th  June.  1901 

New  South  Wales 

Per  cent. 

35-88 

31-34 

13*44 

9-46 

5-42 

4-51 

Per  oent. 
35  31 
25*05 
14*62 

7-67  • 
13-18 

417 

Per  cent. 
a5*67 

Victoria  

26*a> 

Queensland 

13*59 

South  Australia 

7*70 

Western  Australia 

1314 

Tasmania 

3*85 
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The  chief  eknftmt  in  determiiuBg  the  amoimt  of  revenue  to  be  raiaed 
by  the  ComuKHiwealth  was  the  necessities  of  the  various  states,  and  so 
long  aa  those  neceasitieft  exist  a  sam  ^proxixnating  to  what  is  now 
•obtained  will  need  to  be  raised,  bat  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Australia  will  long  continue  to  raise  as  large  a  revenue  as  £2  5&  id, 
per  inhabitant  from  a  custome  tariff  containing  so  large  a  free  list, 
embracing  aa  it  does  imports  amountinic  to  £10,257,000  out  of  a  total 
import  of  general  merdiandise  of  £38,503^000. 

Although  indirectly  connected  with  the  question  of  the  Common- 
wealth tanfi^  the  returns  obtained  in  past  years  from  eustoms  and  excise 
by  the  states  under  their  local  tariffs  are  worth  recordingp 

It  will  be  found  from  a  consideration  of  the  subsequent  tables  that 
the  rate  per  inhabitant  has  varied  gi-eatly,  not  only  in  a  compariscm  of 
the  different  states  but  for  the  same  state  in  different  years.  This 
variation  arises  from  diverse  causes^  First,  the  influence  of  good  or  bad 
times  on  the  producing  power  of  the  people  is  directly  felt  in  the 
customs  collections,  although  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  rate  per  inhabitant 
is  not  always  a  safe  indication  of  such  influenea  Certain  states,  notably 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  grow  insufficient  agricultural  pro- 
vince for  their  own  requirements^  and  in  times  past  a  good  season — since 
it  enabled  those  states  to  depend  to  a  greater  extent  on  their  own 
resources — meant  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
^agricultural  produce.  Similar  effects  have  also  been  felt  in  regard  to 
revenue  derived  from  live  stock  and  other  forms  of  produce.  It  also 
must  he  remembered  that  for  many  years  the  states  have  been  syste- 
matic borrowers  from  the  London  market,  while  they  have  been  the 
recipients  oi  much  money  sent  for  investment  by  private  persons.  As 
loans  of  all  descriptions  reach  the  borrowing  country  in  the  form  of 
goods,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  importations  is  the  subject 
4>f  taxation,  years  of  lavish  borrowing  are  naturally  years  of  large 
revenue  collections,  and  coincident  with  the  cessation  of  a  flow  of 
foreign  capital  there  is  a  decrease  in  customs  revenue.  Furthermore, 
there  have  been  extensive  alterations  in  the  tariffs  affecting  the  revenue 
<luring  the  years  which  the  following  table  covers.  In  New  South 
Wales,  in  1891  and  1895,  and  in  Western  Australia,  in  1893  and  1896, 
radical  tariff  changes  were  made,  and  in  other  years  minor  alterations 
took  place  in  nearly  all  the  other  states. 

To  these  changes  is  chiefly  attributable  any  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  the 
rate  of  reviraue  per  inhabitant  Speaking  generally  the  customs 
rerenue  per  inhabitant  has  tended  to  decline,  especially  when  the  tariffs 
are  high,  unless  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  decline,  for, 
tfcpart  from  the  ^>eeiflc  causes  mentioned  above,  other  effective,  if  less 
^btnuive,  inflnenees  are  at  work.  Year  by  year  the  industries  of  the 
i^tes  are  being  devek^)ed,  and  the  local  producer  is  acquiring  a  firm 
hold  on  the  domestic  markets.  Except  in  drought  years  little  revenue 
^U  be  received  from  duties  on  agricultural  produce,  as  such  produce 
will  not  be  imported  from  abroad,  and  many  descriptions  of  manu&ictured 
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gorxls  have  likewise  ceased  to  be  introduced,  the  locally-made  article 
being  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  tendency  will  be  still  more  marked  in 
the  future  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Australasian 
Treasurers  have  of  late  years  found  it  necessary  to  look  to  other  sources 
than  the  customs  for  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  country,  and  under  the  Commonwealth,  with  complete  interstate 
freetrade  and  growing  manufactures,  this  necessity  will  be  greatly 
accentuated. 

The  amount  of  import  and  excise  duties  collected  in  the  various 
states  during  each  of  the  last  twelve  years  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table — drawbacks  and  refunds  being  deducted  from  the  gross  collections 
of  those  states  for  which  such  information  can  be  obtained  : — 


Stftte. 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1885. 

1896. 

New  South  WalM   i 

£ 

2.417,678 

2,609,651 

1,241,447 

647,203 

288,777 

898.457 

£ 

2,866,112 

2,318,218 

1,166.695 

611,728 

271.876 

886,064 

£ 

2,828,274 

1,887,474 

1,099,460 

646,006 

264,095 

808,682 

£ 

2,266,068 

2,045,863 

1,146,850 

689,868 

409.886 

299,661 

£ 

2,240,606 

2,021,664 

1,296,388 

651,103 

614,467 

822,766 

£ 

1,637,079 

victoria 

2,060.380 

OuMnsland    

1J30,S47 

Houth  AustralU   

613. 19ft 

Weitem  Aostnlia  

988.S9 

TasmanUi   

847.92S 

Commonwealth    

7,443,168 

7,558,158    6,418,961 

6,706,676 

7,045,858 

6,967,6» 

Btote. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901 

(Half- 

yearX 

1901-i 

New  South  Wales    

£ 
1,52U,116 
2,025,880 
1,244.656 

612,382 
1,062,020 

870.312 

£ 

1,551,827 

2,217,541 

1,418,841 

618,430 

906,831 

426,799 

£ 

1.650,388 

2,224,811 

1,608,744 

641,181 

859.916 

447,036 

£ 

1.778,908 

2,820,655 

1,565,838 

639,005 

976,411 

489,921 

£ 
1,019,007 
1,356,100 
710,829 
362,034 
491,371 
221.327 

£ 

2,812,722 

2.876,4» 

1,297.661 

088,6% 

victoria 

(Queensland    

South  Australia   

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

1,335.613 
373.U1 

ConunonweaUh   

6,886,278 

7,140,269 

7,392,020 

7,770,723 

4,161,628 

8,8M.S19 

The  revenue  from  import  and  excise  duties  per  head  of  population 
probably  offers  more  food  for  reflection  than  the  figures  in  the  table  just 
given.  New  South  Wales  raised  the  smallest  revenue  compared  with 
population  of  any  of  the  states  until  1891,  a  citx^umstance  due  to  the 
comparatively  low  rate  of  the  tariff;  in  1892  its  collections  were  about 
the  average  for  Australasia  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1896  a  new  tariff 
came  into  force  which  was  designed  to  make  the  ports  of  the  state  free 
to  all  imports  except  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and,  although  this  inten- 
tion was  not  fully  carried  out,  yet  the  revenue  per  head  of  population 
was,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Commonwealth  tariff,  very  consider- 
ably less  than  in  any  of  the  other  states.     The  variations  in  the  rates 
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from  year  to  year  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the  force  of  the  remarks 
made  a  few  pages  back  in  introducing  the  subject  of  customs  duties. 


1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1806. 

1806. 

New  South  Wales 

£    8.  d. 
2    2    4 
2    8  10 
8    2    7 
8    0    8 
4  18    6 
2  18    1 

£    8.  d. 
2    8    8 

1  10  10 

2  17    2 

1  17    2 
4  17    0 

2  4    7 

£    8.  d. 
1  18    8 

1  12    2 

2  18    2 

1  12    8 
4    2    2 

2  0    6 

£    8.  d. 

1  16  11 
114    8 

2  14    2 
1  11    8 
6  11    6 
1  10    7 

£    8.  d. 
1  15  10 

1  14    2 

2  10    7 

1  11    7 
6  14    1 

2  8    0 

£    8.  d. 

16    0 

Victoria 

1  14    8 

Q'lwnffland    

2  10    8 

South  Aurtraiia   

1  14  11 

Western  AustimUa 

8    6    4 

Tam^nfa      ....    .    .......... 

2    4    8 

OQminonwealth    

2    6    6 

2    6    1 

1  18    6 

1  10    6 

2    0    8 

1  10    6 

Stat«L 

1807. 

1808. 

1800. 

1000. 

1001 
(Holf- 
3ear). 

1001-2, 

New  South  Wales    

£    8.  d. 
1    8    7 

1  14    4 

2  14    8 

1  11  10 
7    18 

2  5  10 

£     8.  d. 
18    8 
1  17    6 
8    0  11 

1  16    0 
6    0  11 

2  11    6 

£    8.  d. 
14    0 
1  17    6 
8    5  10 

1  16  11 
6    16 

2  12    6 

£    8.  d. 
16    8 
1  IS  11 
8    8  10 

1  16    6 
5  11    2 

2  16    0 

£    8.  d. 
0  14  11 
12    8 
18    6 
0  10    6 
2  14    7 
16    7 

£    8.  d. 
2    0    0 

Victoria 

1  10    4 

Qt^e^DiIand . 

2  10  10 

South  Austnlia   

1  18    4 

Western  Australia 

6  17    1 

Tiipiumta   . . 

2    2  10 

CommoDwealtb    

I  18    1 

1  10    2 

2    0    0 

2    16 

12    0 

2    6    6 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  administration  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  services  was  under- 
taken by  the  Conmionwealth  en  the  1st  March,  1901  ;  the  departments 
consequently  were  under  state  direction  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
in  the  year  ended  30th  June,  ll^Ol.  In  discussing  the  question  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  these  services,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
taking  over  of  the  administration  by  the  Commonwealth  made  no 
immediate  change  in  the  munagemenl^  which  was  conducted  as  if  the 
six  states  were  separate  systems.  On  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Commonwealth  Postal  Act  on  1st  November,  1902,  a  uniform  system 
was  introduced,  but  the  finances  of  the  postal  service  before  that  date 
remained  unaffected.  In  the  following  table  is  set  out  the  revenue 
derived  during  each  of  the  last  two  financial  years,  distinguishing  for 
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the  earlier  year,   the  amoimts  received   by  the  state  and  by   the 
Commonwealth  Qovemraents  dnring  the  period  of  their  oontrol : — 


a^A^A 

For  yesr  ended  80th  June,  1901. 

ITor  Tsar  ended 

Mill  June 

19QL 

oXMX/69 

Collected  by 

Stete 

ConecAKlby 

Commonweal  tb 

Oowmnent. 

Total 
Collections. 

Amount 
Ooltoctod. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
557,006 
410,435 
213,584 
183,310 
142,391 
72,651 

£ 
276,936 

£ 
833,9f2 

£ 
870,244 

Victoria  

177,931 
95,586 
90,703 

588,366 
309,170 
274.013 

Queenaland ^ 

tSouth  Australia 

312,882 
276.191 

Western  Australia    

67,736           210.126           2231748 

Tarnnania 

31,774           104,325 

91,530 

Total    

1,579,277 

740,665        2.319.942     .    2.364.873 

»                     F  — 

» —  » 

The  expenditure  during  the  same  periods  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  : — 


Stat 

i  For  jev  ended 

For  year  ended  SOUi  June,  IflOl.                   30th  June, 

IML 

Expenditure 

by  State 
CtoTemment. 

Expenditure  br 

Coninionwoalth 

Oovemment. 

Total                   Total 
Expenditure.   ,  Expenditure. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
527.254 
305,787 
246,798 
152,288 
171.322 
52,812 

£ 

262,036 

209,177 

129,388 

71.030 

£ 
789,290 
514,964 
376,186 
293.  .^18 

£ 
827,544 
569,314 
414,f>19 
242,936 
256,115 
107,333 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

84.191            2fW>.513 

Tasmania    

54,018 

106,830 

JL  w  vc%A        •  «  •  ■  •  <%  #•••■••••■« 

1,456,261 

809,840 

2,266,101 

2,417,861 

The  operations  of  the  past  year  show  an  apparent  deficiency  of 
£52,988  in  the  working  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  lliere 
are,  however,  certain  allowances  to  be  made.  The  expenditure  was 
charged  with  various  sums  amounting  to  £124,893,  which  should  have 
been  charged  against  the  preceding  year ;  on  the  other  hand^  obtigations 
to  the  extent  of  £37,056,  chargeable  to  1901-2^  were  thrown  forward 
to  next  year.  Making  these  allowances,  the  post  and  tdegn^hic 
services  would  appear  to  show  a  pro6t  of  £34,849.  The  financial 
position  of  the  postal  service,  however,  cannot  be  oonrectly  stated 
unless  the  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  land,  buildings^  plant 
and  appliances  existing  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Commonwealth, 
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be  taken  iato  aceomit.  This  cost  has  been  Tariooalj  estimated  at 
from  j£7,312,O0O  to  £.7,514,000,  and  H  an  interest  payment  of  £S  Gs. 
per  aniMwn  be  ehaxgiBd  to  the  postal  aervice,  the  transactions  would 
show  a  net  loss  of  £3^2,000.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Dvpartmeot  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1903,  is 
estimated  by  the  Treasurer  to  be,  approximately,  as  follows : — 


SUto. 

Reveouie. 

Expenditure. 

Kew  South  Wales 

£ 
887,600 
620.900 
323,500 
268,200 
243,900 
100^400 

£ 
890,617 

Victona    «....« 

QneeaslMid 

610,116 

428,884 

^flth  AwFtnlis 

261,140 

Wortqm  Australia 

qVfl»^ni^       

278,278 
115,191 

Total 

2,444,400 

2,584,226 

These  figures  indicate  a  probable  loss  of  £139,826  on  the  operations 
of  the  year,  but  included  in  the  proposed  expenditure  is  an  amount  of 
£140,110,  for  the  construction  of  works  and  buildings.  From  all  the 
states^  with  the  exertion  of  South  Australia,  an  increased  revenue  ia 
expected.  From  South  Australia  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  £7,991  is  looked  for ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  alterations, 
by  way  of  reduction  in  the  terminal  and  other  charges  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Extension  Cable  Company's  business,  will  not  be 
compensated  for  by  new  business. 

The  determination  to  charge  to  revenue  the  expenditure  upon  works 
and  buildings  will  leave  the  administration  of  this  service  with  a 
deficiencj  of  £139,826,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  interest 
chargeable  on  transferred  properties. 


Effect  op  Federation  on  State  Finance. 

The  question  of  the  ^ect  which  the  operations  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  have  upon  the  finances  of  the  states  is  of  great  moment,  and  one 
which  will  not  lessen  in  importance  with  the  passage  of  time.  That  the 
finances  of  the  states  are  in  a  disturbed  state  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  increased  taxation  and  drastic  retrenchment  are  being  carried  out, 
or  in  oontempkUion,  in  several  of  the  states,  and  some  show  large 
deficits jon  the  year's  transactions.  The  existence  of  financial  disturbance 
immediately  following  on  the  loss  by  the  states  of  the  control  of  their 
customs  revenue  is  relied  upon  as  proving  the  allegation  so  confidently 
made  that  this  disturbance  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  and  the  Federal  Administration.  The  assumption,  more 
easily  made  than  prored,  is  one  that  admits  of  being  tested  by  the 
e^idenee  of  aetual  facts. 
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In  dealing  with  the  matter  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
iinances  of  the  states  since  federatioD,  and  for  the  few  years  precediDg 
that  event.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  Uie  net  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  each  state  upon  the  services  not  transferred  to  the 
Commonwealth.     The  period  covered  is  the  five  years,  1897-1902  : — 


1897-8. 

180»^ 

1800>1900. 

State. 

Revenue. 

Expen- 
diture. 

Revenue. 

Kxpen- 
ditunu 

Revenue. 

Ezpen- 
ditore. 

New  South  WalM    

£                £ 
7,052.354  !  8,808,289 
4,250.196  i  6,261.685 
2,183,676    8.296,141 
1.768.205    9.170.  MO 

£ 
7,208,586 
4,585,787 
2,384,940 

1  AAA  OiA 

1,414,120 
899,882 

£ 
8,669,898 
6,815,062 
8,648,201 
2,606,085 
2,255,399 
785,790 

£ 
7,486378 
4,606,216 
2,676,761 
1,985,726 
1,788,571 
406,681 

£ 
0.067.4(7 

VictorU 

6,567.S9> 

Qneenslond   

4.011,S11 

South  Austmlia  

2,650.777 

Weitarn  Aiutralk  

1,516,111 
400  882 

2,906,952 
702,779 

2,316,117 

TuRnanU* 

770,013 

State. 

1600-1. 

UOl-t. 

Revenue. 

Expenditare. 

Revenue. 

Ezpenditort. 

New  South  Wolee 

£ 
8,282,587 
4,982,081 
2,511.729 
2,082,158 
1,875,692 
472.299 

£ 
9,990.682 
7,219,ni 
4,270,922 
2,801,786 
2,806,002 
812,071 

£ 
8,621.451 
6.066,860 
2,680,287 
1,853,860 
2,129,047 
429,787 

£ 
11.020.105 

Victoria 

7  407  731 

(^eenaland 

8.967.001 

South  Auitmlia 

t.ajs.s:^' 

Wertem  Austnlla 

8.161.457 

Toemanie*    

861.07S 

*  Year  ended  Slst  December  previous. 

The  foregoing  figures  admit  of  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  obtained  from  other  sources  to  enable  the  states  to  balance 
their  finances,  had  they  not  administered  the  posts  and  telegraphs,  or 
provided  for  their  own  defence  during  any  of  these  years.  The  excess 
of  expenditure  over  revenue  for  each  year  was  : — 


State. 


1897-8. 


New  South  Wales    1,255,885 

Victoria  2,011,489 

Queensland ,  1,112,465 

South  Australia    711,364 

Western  Australia    l,.SgO,84l 

Tasmania* i     ,302,447 


1898-9. 


£ 

1,361,312 

1,729,205 

1,158,261 

660.086 

841,279 

335,958 


1899-1900. 


1900-1. 


1901-2. 


£ 

1,620,569 

1,972,044 

1,335,460 

724,052 

582,546 

361,982 


£ 

1,758,005 

2,287,740 

1,759,103 

769,583 

930,310 

339,772 


£ 
2,308,654 
2,322,4i» 
1,336,714 

069,728 

1,022,3SO 

431,891 


*  Veer  ended  81it  December  previoos. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that,   except  in   the  case  of  Western   Aus- 
tralia, every  state  has  increased  its  expenditure  in  the  non-transferreci 
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deparfcrnentfi.     Comparing  the  years  1899  and   1902  the  increase  for 

each  state  has  been  as  follows : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales  1,037,342 

Victoria    593,127 

Queensland  178,453 

South  Australia 309,642 

Western  Australia 181,101 

Tasmania 95,933 

Western  Australia  is  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  causes  were  in 
operation  in  the  state  which  make  its  case  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  other  states. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  action  of  the  Commonwealth  could  affect  in  any 
important  d^ree  the  services  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  states,  and. 
that  any  increase  or  decrease  in  their  obligations  would  arise,  if  not 
from  causes  within  the  control  of  the  states,  at  all  events  from  causes, 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
conceded  that  any  confusion  apparent  in  the  state  finances  would  have 
existed  even  if  federation  had  not  taken  place.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  return  made  to  the  states  by  the  Commonwealth  differs 
from  what  the  states  provided  for  themselves  before  federation  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  excess  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  of  transferred  departments.  This  excess 
represents  the  amount  available  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  revenue  f ron^ 
the  departments  not  transferred  : — 


Stftte. 


Exoen  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure,  Transferred  Servicee. 


1837-8. 


1898-0. 


ISOO-IOOO. 


190O-1. 


1901-2. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qneeasland 

^ath  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,261,358 

1,371,988 

1,508,119 

1,692,661 

1,970,102 

2,111,533 

2,139,763 

2,366,312 

1,133,189 

1,308,177 

1,383,249 

1,247,275 

59i,132 

613,679 

640,762 

661,915 

888,676 

780,732 

842,267 

848,873 

362,440 

414,013 

434,498 

471,021 

£ 

2,488,981 

2,021.474 

946,102 

647,847 

1,238,145 

398,966 


*  Tear  ended  Slat  December  previous. 

The  whole  of  the  sum  shown  as  excess  on  transferred  services  in  1902 
was  not  returned  to  the  states,  as  the  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  first  to  be  deducted.  After  making  due  allowance  for  new  revenue, 
the  charges  to  the  states  under  this  head  ranged  between  ^11,354  for 
Tasmania  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1901,  and  JBl  12,949  for 
New  South  Wales  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  as  shown  on 
page  816. 

Taking  the  year  1898-9  as  the  last  of  the  series  for  which  the  states 
were  wholly  responsible  so  far  as  revenue  was  concerned,  and  comparing 


ExcMS  <rf  tOOl-2 

Dttflciency  of  1901-S 

overia08-«L 

«a  1806-9. 

£ 

£ 

1,111,903 

96V059 

•  •  ■  ft»» 

382,075 

94,lf» 

457,413 
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the  excess  of  revenue  thereia  with  that  fior,  1901-2  some  i]iteicetiii| 
results  are  obtained. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria ... 

QueeDsland 

South  AufttraKa 

Western  Aastralia 

Tasmania*  ......  15,047 

*  Year  ended  SUt  December  1901. 

To  three  of  the  states,  therefore,  the  first  complete  year  of  the 
Conimonwealth  gave  a  larger  revenne  than  the  last  year  under  state 
control,  while  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  the 
i*eyer8e  was  true.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  826  what 
efforts  had  been  made  to  cope  with  the  restriction  of  income  which  the 
re-arrangement  of  finances  under  federation  would  inevitably  entail  in 
the  majority  of  the  states.  Placing,  side  by  side,  the  sums  representing 
the  movements  in  revenue  and  expenditure  and  the  sums  charged  to 
each  state  as  its  share  of  the  new  expenditure  under  federation,  the 
position  of  afbirs  in  the  Commonwealth  will  be  readily  understood. 

Taking  the  stat€!S  individually  it  would  appear  that  for  New  South 

Wales  in  1901-2,  as  compared  with  three  years  previously  (1898-9), 

there  were — 

£ 

Increased  state  expenditure  1,037»342 

New  expenditare  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state 112,949 

1,150,291 
Increased  revenue  from  transferred  services 1,111,993 


Diflference 38,298 

I 

*  The  above  statement  shows  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  whole  of| 
the  new  Commonwealth  revenue  was  absorbed  and  a  sum  of  £38,29S 
in  addition. 

In  Victoria  the  conditions  were  : — 

£ 

Increased  state  expenditare  593,127 

New  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state 99,227 

692,354 

Decreased  rerenae  from  transferred  services    90,059 


Total  782,413 

The  state  finances,  therefore,  were  in  a  worse  position  to  the  extent  0^ 
<£782,413  in  1901-2  compared  with  three  years  previously,  and  tfar 
increase  in  the  state  expenditure  was  responsible  for  by  far  the  lai)^ 
part  of  this  sum  (£593,127).  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  leductiin 
on   customs   revenue  was    almost    inevitable    with  tke    abolition  of 
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interstate  dntiefl,  wfakhy  daring  tlie  last  year  they  yreare  levied,  ^ve 
Victoria  JE;358,659. 
The  poeition  of  Queensland  wae  as  follows : — 

£ 

iBcreMed  state  expenditure 178,453 

New  ezpenditare  of  CovnmoiiwealUk  charged  to  sMe 41,496 

219,949 
Decreased  revenue  from  transferred  services... 362,075 

Difference 582,024 

The  state's  financial  position  is,  therefore,  worse  than  in  1898-9  by 
£582,024,  and  of  this  sum  only  ^178,453  can  be  attributed  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  state. 

In  Sonth  Australia  the  development  ai&oe  1898-9  has  been  a& 
follows : — 

£ 

Increased  state  expenditore ^...        309,642 

New  ezpenditare  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state 29,952 

Additional  revenue  from  transferred  services 34,168 

Difference ;       305,426 

Tlie  state's  position  is,  therefore,  worse  to  the  extent  of  £305,4:20 
The  cost  of  federal  services  is  a  charge  every  state  looked  forward  to 
paying,  and  as  South  Australia  has  a  larger  revenue  from  transferred 
services  than  before  the  uniform  tariff  was  adopted,  the  financial 
position  of  the  state  has  not  been  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  position  of  Western  Australia  differs  in  one  essential  respect 
from  that  of  the  other  states — duties  are  still  leviable  on  interstate 
produoe.  and  will  continue  leviable  until  the  8th  October,  1906. 
Comparing  1898-9  with  1901-^,  the  following  shows  the  altered 
conditions. 

£ 

Increase  in  state  expenditure 181,101 

New  expenditure  ot  Ck>mmonwealth  charged  to  state    ...  16,001 

197,102 
Inoreaae  of  Reremie  over  Expenditure  for  trsBsferred 

services.... 457*413 

Bifferenee 260,811 

Compared  with  three  years  ago  the  finances  of  1901-2  showed  an 
excess  of  £2S0,311  avaakble  revenue,  whidi  was  about  i^9,000  in 
excess  of  the  yield  of  the  interstate  duties.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  tiie  state  finances  of  Western  Australia  ha^;«  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  operation  of  the  unlfonB  tariffl 
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The  financial  position  of  Tasmania  has  been  for  several  years  one  of 
some  diflSculty.  The  following  figures  show  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  three  years  : — 

£ 

Increase  of  state  expenditure  95,933 

New  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  charged  to  state  11,354 

107.287 

Decrease  in  Revenue  from  Transferred  Services 15,047 

Total 122,334 

The  state  Treasury  was,  therefore,  in  a  less  favourable  position  on 
the  Slst  December,  1901,  by  £122,334,  than  three  years  previously; 
l>ut  only  £15,047  of  this  sum  was  due  to  the  operation  of  the  federal 
tariff. 

Where  the  position  of  the  states. is  now  less  favourable  than  in 
1898-9,  it  may  be  attributed,  first,  to  increase  of  expenditure  upon  the 
services  remaining  with  the  state,  and  secondly,  to  the  loss  of  inter- 
state duties.     The  value  of  the  latter,  at  the  date  of  the  establishment 

of  the  Commonwealth,  was  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 141,061 

Victoria 358,659 

Queensland 144,009 

South  Australia 89,679 

Western  Australia 256,060 

Tasmania 76,829 

Western  Australia,  for  the  present,  retains  its  interstate  duties, 
while  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  receive  back  noore  from 
the  new  duties  than  they  received  from  the  old  duties,  including  thoee 
on  interstate  goods.  In  the  case  of  Victoria,  the  return  by  the  Com- 
monwealth is  only  £90,059  less  than  in  1889,  and  Tasmania  only 
£15,047  less,  representing  in  each  instance  the  approximate  cost  of  the 
new  services  of  federation,  a  charge  which  all  the  states  might  have 
looked  forward  to  bearing  without  disturbance  to  their  finances. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  chapter  dealing  with  State  Finance,  the 
Treasurers  of  the  states*  are  seeking,  by  means  of  retrenchment  and 
increased  taxation,  to  balance  their  accounts. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  resolution  has  been  tcdcen,  for  a  little 
•consideration  will  show  that  it  is  idle,  so  far  as  concerns  some  of  the 
states,  to  expect  a  return  from  the  Commonwealth  equal  to  satisfjing 
their  needs  on  the  basis  of  expenditure  indulged  in  by  them  during  1902. 
The  following  would  need  to  be  the  amount  of  customs  and  excise  duties 
to  be  levied  by  the  Commonwealth  to  enable  each  state  to  receive  back 
sufficient  to  balance  its  finances  as  on  the  30th  June,  1902.  In  order 
to  show  the  measure  of  responsibility  to  be  attached  to  the  states,  a 
column  has  been  added  showing  the  customs  and  excise  revenue  that 
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would  have  sufficed  bad  their  requirements  been  not  greatar  than  in 

1899 :— 


state. 

CoBtoms  «nd  Exciio  revenue  required, 

•o  that  the  return  to  each  State 

would  be  tofflcient  to  belanoe  its  expenditure. 

( 
On  the  baria  of  1S9Q.       On  the  bwrfs  of  1902. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
5,031,000 
8,311,000 

11,418,000 
9,537,000 
7.457.000 

10,203,000 

£ 

7.940,000 
10,588,000 
12,731,000 
13,559,000 

8.835.000 

Victoria    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

12,695,000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whereas  a  tariff  from  which  £7,940,000  is 
obtainable  would,  at  the  present  time  (1902),  satisfy  the  requiremeats  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Treasurer,  it  would  take  one  yielding  £13,559,000 
to  satisfy  South  Australia,  the  other  states  occupying  positions  at 
various  intervals  between  the  extremes.  If,  however,  there  had  been 
r.o  expansion  of  expenditure  between  1899  and  1902,  the  required  tariff 
might  have  ranged  between  £5,031,000  for  New  South  Wales  and 
£11,418,000  for  Queensland. 

It  will  have  been  observed  from  a  previous  table  in  this  chapter,  and 
in  the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  "State  Finance,"  that  the 
requirementa  of  the  State  Treasurers  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year  ; 
it  would  be  hopeless,  therefore,  for  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer  to 
endeavour  to  adjust  his  revenue  to  the  needs  of  any  state  ;  still  more 
hopeless  would  it  be  for  him  to  attempt  to  mould  his  revenue  to  suit 
the  variations  in  the  requirements  of  six  states.  Hence  the  obvious 
policy  of  fixing  a  reasonable  sum  to  be  raised  through  the  Customs 
House,  and  allowing  the  states  to  adjust  their  incomes  and  expenditures 
to  the  revenue  thus  provided. 
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THE  progFbSB  of  all  matters  relating  to  denominational  Religion 
since  the  early  years  of  Australasian  settlement  has  been  steady 
and  remarkabla  For  the  first  fifteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  only  a  single  denomination  was  reoognided 
by  Government  or  possessed  either  minister  or  oi^nisation — the  £stab> 
lished  Church  of  England.  In  those  days  the  whole  of  Australasia  was 
ecclesiastically  within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  of  which  it 
formed  an  Archdeaconry ;  this  continued  until  1836^  when  the  bishopric 
of  Australia  was  constituted,  and  the  Re  v.  William  Grant  Broughton,D.D. 
(formerly  Archdeacon),  was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop.  In  1841  the 
bishopric  of  New  Zealand  was  established,  and  in  1842  that  of  Ta^^ 
mania.  Considerable  changes  took  place  in  1847,  when  the  dioceses  of 
Melbourne,  Adcilaide  (including  South  Australia  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia), and  Newcastle  (including  the  northern  portion  of  what  is  now 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  Queensland)  were  established,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Australia  was  styled  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1857  the  diocese  of  Perth  was  formed 
out  of  that  of  Adelaide,  and  in  1859  the  diocese  of  Brisbane  out  of  that 
of  Newcastle ;  in  1863  the  bishopric  of  Goulburn  was  separated  from 
Sydney ;  in  1867  the  bishopric  of  Gi'afton  and  Armidale  was  formed 
out  of  part  of  the  diocese  of  Newcastle;  in  1869  Bathurst  was  separated 
from  Sydney;  in  1875  Victoria  was  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of 
Melbourne  and  Ballarat ;  in  1878  the  bishopric  of  Northern  Queensland 
was  established,  with  Towns ville  as  seat  of  its  Bishop ;  in  1884  the 
diocese  of  Riverina  was  formed  out  of  parts  of  the  dioceses  of 
Bathurst  and  Goulburn  ;  in  1892  parts  of  the  bishoprics  of  Brisbane 
and  Northern  Queensland  were  formed  into  the  new  diocese  of  Rock- 
hampton ;  in  1898  the  bishopric  of  British  New  Guinea  was  established, 
and  in  1900  the  new  diocese  of  Carpentaria  was  formed  in  Northern 
Queensland.      While   the   six   dioceses  of  New   South  .Wales  were 
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united  imder  a  provincial  constitution,  with  the  Biahop  of  Sydney  as 
Metropolitan,  no  such  union  existed  in  Victoria  or  Queensland,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1897,  granting  the  title  of 
Archbishop  to  Ck^onial  Metropolitans  applied,  therefore,  only  to  Sydney, 
whose  Bishop  thereby  beoame  Archbishop  of  Sydney. 

Each  state  preserves  its  autonomy  in  church  matters,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney  is  nominal  head  or  Primate  within  the  boundaries 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1872  the  ties  between  the  churches 
in  the  various  states  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Primacy  were 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  one  common  constitution.  A  general 
synod  of  representatives  of  each  of  these  states  meets  in  Sydney 
every  five  years  to  discuss  Church  affairs  in  general.  New  Zealand  is 
excluded  from  this  amalgamation,  and  possesses  a  Primacy  of  its  own. 
As  already  stated,  a  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  was  appointed  in  1841. 
After  various  changes  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand 
was  finally  settled  in  1874,  when  the  whole  colony  was  divided  into  the 
six  dioceses  of  Auckland,  Waiapu  (Napier),  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin.  After  the  departure  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  who  has 
been  the  only  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  the  Primacy  was  transferred  to 
the  see  of  Christchurch,  where  it  remained  until  1895.  In  that  year  the 
Bishop  of  Auckland  was  elected  Primate  of  New  Zealand.  The  mission- 
ary Bishop  of  Melanesia^  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Norfolk  Island,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Zealand  primacy.  At  present,  there- 
fore, there  are  twenty-three  bishops  in  the  states,  including  the  Bishop 
of  Melanesia,  but  excluding  assistant  bishops.  The  Synodical  system  oi 
Church  Crovemment,  by  means  of  a  legislative  body,  consisting  of  the 
clergy  and  representatives  of  the  laity,  prevails  throughout  Australasia,, 
both  in  the  individual  states  and  as  a  group. 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  larger  number  of  adherents  than  any 
other  church  as  well  in  each  state  as  in  the  Commonwealth ;  its  position 
is  8tron<;est  in  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales,  where  its  doctrines  are 
professed  by  nearly  half  of  the  population  ;  in  Western  Aiistralia  also 
it  is  a  very  powerful  body,  numbering  42  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  The  Church  is  proportionately  weakest  in  South  Australia  with 
adherents  numbering  30*26  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Australia  numbered  644,490  in 
1871,  867,791  in  1881,  1,234,121  in  1891,  and  1,497,620  in  1901,  an 
increase  of  853,130  in  thirty  years  ;  in  New  Zealand  the  increase  has 
been  from  107,241  in  1871  to  314,024  in  1901,  or  206,783  in  thirty 
years. 

In  1803  a  grudging  recognition  was  eictended  to  Roman  Catholics, 
one  of  whose  chaplains  was  for  some  time  placed  on  the  Government 
establishment ;  but  it  was  not  until  1820  that  any  regular  provision  was 
made  for  the  due  representation  of  the  clergy  of  this  body.  Until  1834 
the  Koman  CathoUos  of  Australia  and  Tasmaoia  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  (the  Rev.  Dr.  UUathome  being 
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Vicar-General  from  1830  to  1834),  but  in  that  year  Sydney  was 
constituted  a  see,  and  the  Kev.  John  Bede  Folding,  D.D.,  was  conse- 
crated Bishop,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Continent  and 
Tasmania.  In  1842  Hobart  was  established  as  a  separate  diocese,  and 
Sydney  became  an  archiepiscopal  see.  The  diocese  of  Adelaide  datf*^ 
from  1843,  that  of  Perth  from  1845,  and  those  of  Melbourne,  Maitland, 
Bathurst,  and  Wellington  from  1848.  During  this  year  a  diocese 
was  established  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  which 
since  1888  has  been  designated  the  diocese  of  Port  Victoria  and 
Palmerston.  The  bishopric  of  Brisbane  was  founded  in  185^  and 
that  of  Goulburn  in  1864.  In  1867  the  Abbey-nullius  of  New  Norda 
(Western  Australia)  was  established.  The  dioceses  of  Armidale  and 
Auckland  date  from  1869,  and  those  of  Ballarat  and  Sandhurst  from 
1874.  In  1876  Melbourne  became  an  archdiocese,  and  Gooktown  w&s 
formed  into  a  Vicariate- Apostolic.  Other  changes  took  place  in  Queens- 
land in  1882,  when  the  diocese  of  Rockhampton  was  founded,  and  in 
1884,  when  the  Vicariate- Apostolic  of  British  New  Guinea  (with 
residence  at  Thursday  Island)  was  established.  In  1885  the  Archbishop 
of  Sydney  was  created  a  cardinal,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ron)Hn 
Catholic  Church  throughout  Australasia.  Following  upon  this  ap{)oiDt- 
ment  great  alterations  took  place  in  the  arrangement  of  dioceses  in 
1887,  when  the  new  dioceses  of  LiHmore,  Wilcannia,  Sale,  Port  Augusta, 
and  Christchurch,  and  the  Vicariates- Apostolic  of  Kimberley  and  Queens- 
land (the  latter  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  aborigines  of  the  state) 
were  established,  and  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  Wellington  became  arch- 
dioceses. In  1888  Hobart  was  also  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  ;  ai*d  a 
new  see  was  established  in  1898  at  Geraldton,  in  Western  Australia. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  six  archbishops,  sixteen  bishops,  three 
vicars- apostolic,  and  one  abbot-nullius,  or  in  all  twenty-six  heads  of 
the  Church  with  e))i8copal  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  Vicariate- 
Apostolic  of  British  New  Guinea  and  of  several  auxiliary  and  coadjutor- 
bishops. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  occupies  the  second  place  in  imp6rtance 
among  the  Churches  of  Australasia,  and  in  each  state,  except  South 
Australia,  where  the  Methodist  church  is  numerically  stronger,  and  in 
New  Zealand  where  its  adherents  are  less  numerous  than  the  Presby 
terians.  In  1871,  the  Roman  Catholics  returned  at  the  census  of  the 
Commonwealth  states  numbered  408,279,  in  1881,  539,558,  in  1891 
713,846,  and  in  1901,  855,800;  this  shows  an  inci-ease  of  447,521,  in 
thirty  years.  In  New  Zealand  the  increase  was  from  35,608  to  109,823 
in  the  same  period,  that  is  to  say,  of  74,214.  Compared  with  the 
total  population  the  Roman  Catholic  adherents  were  23*1  per  cent,  in 
1871  compared  with  21*6  per  cent,  in  1901,  thus  showing  a  slight 
decrease. 

Amongst  the  earliest  free  colonists  who  settled  in  the  Hawkesbury 
district  of  New  South  Wales  was  a  small  party  of  Presbyterians,  and  one 
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of  the  first  places  of  worship  erected  in  the  state  was  put  up  in  1810  at 
Portland  Head  by  their  voluntary  exertions.  Services  were  conducted 
there  for  years  before  any  ordained  minister  of  the  denomination  reached 
New  South  Wales ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  1823  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang 
and  the  Kev.  Archibald  Macarthur,  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Aus- 
tralasia, arrived  in  Sydney  and  Hobart  respectively.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  are  united  in  a  Federal  Assembly 
which  meets  every  year  in  rotation  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  states 
mentioned.  On  the  24th  July,  1901,  representatives  of  the  churches 
within  the  various  states  met  at  Sydney,  when  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  states  of  Australia  was  accomplished,  and 
the  first  Greneral  Assembly  met  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  union 
agreed  upon  by  the  Fedei'al  Assembly.  The  United  Church  is  known 
as  "The  Presbvterian  Church  of  Australia."  New  Zealand  is  not 
included  in  this  federation,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
colony  is  divided  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland.  Besides  the  churches 
mentioned,  there  are  several  small  bodies  of  Presbyterians  unconnected 
with  the  larger  churches,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern 
Australia  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Free  Church  in  Victoria. 
The  church  in  each  state,  however,  acts  independently  as  regards  local 
ecclesiastical  administration,  and  preserves  its  autonomy  in  respect  of 
funds  and  property. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  strongest  in  New  Zealand  where  its 
adherents  number  176,503,  equal  to  23*42  per  cent,  of  the  population  ; 
in  Victoria  the  Presbyterians  form  16*16  per  cent.,  and  in  Queensland 
11*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  in  none  of  the  other  states 
does  the  proportion  reach  10  per  cent.  Since  1871  the  Presby- 
terian population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  from  199,195 
to  426,073,  or  by  226,878.  In  New  Zealand  the  increase  has  amounted 
to  112,879. 

The  first  Wesleyau  minister  came  to  New  Soutli  Wales  in  1815,  but 
it  was  not  until  1821  that  a  Wesley  an  place  of  worship  was  erected  in 
Sydney,  and  it  was  even  later  before  the  denomination  was  allowed  to 
share  in  the  Government  provision  for  religion.  The  first  Wesleyan 
Church  in  Hobart  was  established  in  1820.  From  1815  to  1855  the 
Wesleyan  Church  in  the  colonies  was  regarded  as  a  mission  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Church,  and  from  1855  to  1873  it  was  affiliated  to  the 
British  Wesleyan  Conference  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  constituted 
into  a  separate  and  independent  Conference  as  the  Australasian  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  At  the  conference  of  1890,  held  in  Sydney,  the 
church  districts  in  Queensland  were  formed  into  a  separate  body,  and 
in  1898,  the  union  of  the  Methodist  churches  took  place  in  accordance 
with  resolutions  approved  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  Primitive 
Methodist  District  Assembly.     The  union  of  the  Methodist  churches  of 
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8otith  Australia  took  plftee  in  Jaaosry,  1900.  l^esteni  Aiutnlia 
formed  a  district  of  the  iSoath  Attstraliaa  Gonfereiice  until  Mareh,  1899^ 
when  it  was  conadtuted  a  eeparato  eonferenoe,  its  first  sneeiiDg  being 
held  at  Perth  in  Mareh,  1900.  At  present  the  Cfaureh  is  divided  into- 
six  Ck>nferences,  vi^.  New  South  Wales,  Yiotoria  and  Tasmama, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
These  Oonfcsrences  meet  annuallj,  while  a  General  Conference  is  h^d  at 
triennial  periods  within  the  boundaries  of  each  annual  Oonferencoin 
the  order  decided  upon.  On  the  Ist  January,  1902,  the  Wealeyan 
Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  United  Melodist  Free  Churdiep^ 
entered  into  organic  union,  under  the  name  of  '^  The  Methodist  Chnrck 
of  Australasia."  The  members  of  the  various  Methodist  chnrches  in 
Australia  now  number  504,154,  an  increase  of  323,571  on  the  total  for 
1871,  which  was  returned  at  180,583.  During  the  twenty  years  from 
1871  to  1901,  the  number  of  adherents  in  New  Zealand  increased  from 
22,004  to  83,789.  The  denomination  at  present  is  proportionately 
strongest  in  South  Australia,  where  it  forms  25*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  and  in  Victoria  where  the  proportion  amounts  to  15*2  per 
cent. 

A  Congregational  minister  arrived  in  Sydney  as  early  as  1798  ;  and  in 
Hobart  the  Congregational  Church  was  established  in  1830.  At  present 
there  exists  a  separate  Congregational  Union  in  each  of  the  Australasian 
provinces.  Federal  meetings  have  been  held,  and  a  Congregational 
Union  of  Australasia  has  been  established.  The  first  meeting  of  this- 
body  was  held  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  1892.  It  is  intended  U> 
hold  similar  gatherings  from  time  to  tinte  in  the  capital  oitiee  of  the 
various  states.  In  1901  the  Congr^gationalists  in  Australia  numbered 
73,563  as  against  41,595  in  1871.  The  membership  of  tibis  body  has^ 
however,  remained  almost  stationary  since  1891,  when  the  adherents 
in  Australia  numbered  72,738.  In  New  Zealand  there  were  3,941 
Congregaticmalists  in  1871,  6,685  in  1891,  and  6,844  at  the  census 
of  1901. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Australasia  dates  from  a  much  later  period^ 
the  establishment  of  the  first  four  Baptist  Churches  being  as  follows : — 
Sydney,  1834;  Launceston,  1839;  Adelaide,  1840 ;  and  Melbourne,  1841. 
Churches  were  established  in  Auckland  in  1852,  in  Brisbane  in  1855^ 
and  in  Perth  in  1895.  The  adherents  of  this  church  in  1871  numbered 
33,632,  an(|  in  1901  92,771,  the  increase  in  Australia  for  the  thirty 
years  bemg  59,139.  In  New  Zealand  the  numbers  for  1871  and  1901 
were  4,732  and  16,899  respectively.  The  denomination  is  proportion* 
ately  strongest  in  South  Australia  where  it  forms  6  *2  per  cent  of  the 
total  population. 

The  Jewish  community  in  the  Commonwealth  had  a  memlwrriiip  in 
1901  of  15,229  as  compared  with  13,805  in  1891,  8,815  in  1881,  and 
7,059  in  1871.  In  New  Zealand  this  body  nnmbered  1,262  in  187  K 
1,536  in  1881,  1,463  in  1891,  and  1,612  in  1901. 
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Letving  out  of  oonsiderfttion  some  ckurehes^  with  but  a  small  number 
of  cMlberenta,  the  Salyattion  Army  maj  be  said  to  be  the  youngeBt  of  the 
denominations  in  Australasia.  It  oomm^oed  operations  in  South 
Australia  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  and  in  1882  officers  were 
despatched  from  Adelaide  to  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania, 
for  the  purpose  of  oiganiaing  corps  in  those  states.  New  Zealand 
was  invaded  in  1863,  Queensland  in  1886,  and  Western  Australia  in 
1891.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Army  are  in  Melbourne,  and  its  head 
in  Aufltralasia  ranks  as  a  Commisaioner.  He  is  directly  responsible  to 
General  Booth,  and  controls  the  officers  commanding  in  each  of  the 
states,  who  bear  the  rank  of  colonel  or  brigadier.  Each  state  is  divided 
into  disiricts,  which  are  placed  in  the  cIuli^  of  superior  officers  ;  and 
each  of  these  districts  is  subdivided  into  local  corps  under  subaltern 
officers,  assisted  by  8eci*etarie8,  etc.  These  subaltern  officers  are 
responsible  to  the  officers  commanding  their  division,  and  the  latter  to 
the  colonel  or  brigadier  in  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  whole  state.  In 
1891  there  were  33^428  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Australia, 
and  at  the  census  of  1901  the  total  was  returned  at  30,997,  so  that 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  membership  to  the  extent  of  over  2,400. 
For  New  Zealand  the  numt)ers  in  1891  and  1901  were  respectively 
9,383  and  7,999,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,300  adherents. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  state  all  religions  are  equal  in  Australasia,  and 
state  aid  to  the  denominations  has  now  been  abolished  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  group.  South  Australia,  in  1851,  was  the  first  state  to  withdraw 
such  aid,  after  it  had  beei^in  force  only  three  years  ;  and  Queensland,  in 
1860,  shortly  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  Parliament,  abolished  the 
system  inherited  from  the  mother  colony,  and  limited  future  payments 
to  the  clergy  then  actually  in  receipt  of  state  aid.  New  South  Wales 
passed  a  similar  Act  in  1862,  and  the  expenditure  on  this  account, 
which  in  that  year  was  over  ,£32,000,  had  fallen  in  1901  to  £4,281. 
The  total  amount  paid  by  the  state  up  to  the  30th  June,  1901,  amounted 
to  £565, 17L  The  other  states  of  the  group  subsequently  abolished 
^tate  aid,  Victoria  withdrawing  its  denominational  grants  as  late  as 
1875.  In  Western  Australia  the  system  lasted  until  1895,  when  it  was 
abolished  from  that  year ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  grants,  two  sums 
of  £17,715  each  were  distributed  amongst  the  religious  bodies  affected, 
namely,  the  Anglicans,  Koman  Catholics,  Wesleyans,  and  Presbjrterians, 
on  the  1st  October,  1895,  and  1st  July,  1896. 

The  only  denominations  which  ever  received  State  aid  were  the 
Church  of  Bngland,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyaiis  ; 
other  denominations  to  which  it  was  tendered  refusing  to  accept  it» 
The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  these  four  per^ 
^oasioBs^  and  the  enormous  increase  of  population  during  the  last  fortyr 
five  year*  has  net  in  any  considerable  degree  altered  this  condition  of 
things,  though  in  some  states  different  bodies  of  Christians  hav« 
represented  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  than  in  others. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  held  by  tlie  princifMl 
denominations  to  the  total  population  of  each  state  at  the  enumerations 
of  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901  :— 


state. 


'6 

U 

li 

Chi 
of  En 

<S| 

4 

.a 


s|l 

^1| 


e 

.we 


9 


1871 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

^  New  Zealand   

Australasia  


^cent 

9  cent. 

^oenL 

Voent 

45-5 

29-3 

9-7 

7-9 

34-4 

23-3 

15-5 

12-3 

1  36-5 

26-5 

12-8 

6  0 

!   271 

15-2 

6-4 

18-9 

69-0 

28-7 

21 

6-6 

1   53-5 

22-3 

91 

7-2 

41-8 

13-9 

24-8 

8-6 

39  1 

231 

13-6 

10-5  , 

Voent 
1-8 
2*5 
2-2 
3-5 
3-6 
4-0 
1-5 


Voent. 

0-8 
2-2 
2-4 
6-0 
0-2 
0-9 
1-9 


2-4  ,     2-0 


l^oenl 

0-5 
0-5 
0-2 
0-3 
0-2 
0-2 
0-5 


lucent. 
4-5 
9-3 
13-4 
23-6 
0-6 
2-8 
7-0 


0-4       8*9 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland  

1881 -t  South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

^  New  Zealand   

Australasia  


45-6 

27-6 

9-6 

,     8*6 

1*9 

1-0" 

34-7 

23-6 

15-4 

12*6 

2*3 

2-4 

84*6 

25-6 

10-6 

6*7 

2-2 

2*6 

27  1 

16-2 

6*4 

•18*9 

3*5 

6*0 

64-7 

28-3 

3-4 

;     7*0 

43 

•  «  • 

51-7 

19-9 

7*9 

9*5 

3*5 

1*6 

41-5 

141 
22-2 

231 
13-4' 

9*4 

1*4 

2*3 

391 

10*9 

2-2 

2-2  1 

0*4 
0*5 
0-2 
0-3 


0*3 


5-3 
8*5 
17-6 
23-6 
2-3 
5-9 
7-9 


0*4       9-6 


1891  •( 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria , 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

^  New  Zealand   


44-8 
35*2 
36*2 
27*9 
49*7 
49-9 
40*0 


Australasia  j   39*1 


25-5 

9*7 

9*8 

2*1 

1*2 

21*8 

14-7 

13«0 

1-9 

2*6 

23*6 

11*6 

7*8 

2*2 

2-6 

14*7 

5-7 

190 

3-7 

6*5 

25*3 

4*0 

9-2 

3-2 

0*6 

17-6 

6*6 

11*7 

31 

2*2 

13*9 

22*6 

9*9 

11 

2*4 

21*1 

13-0 

11*4 

21 

2*3 

0*5 
0*6 
0-2 
0-3 

0*3 

6^ 


6-4 
10-3 

15-8 

23-2 

7-7 

8-» 

9-9 


0*4      10-« 


^  New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

1901^  South  A^stralia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

^New  Zealand   

Australasia  


46*6 

26*0 

9*9 

10*3 

1-9 

1*2 

0*5 

35*8 

22*3 

16*2 

15*2 

1*5 

2*8 

0*5 

37*5 

24-6 

11-7 

9*5 

1-7 

2-6 

0-2 

30*2 

14-8 

5*2 

25*5 

3*8 

6*2 

0*2 

420 

23*4 

8-2 

13*6 

2-5 

1*7 

07 

49*6 

17*9 

6*8 

14*8 

3*3 

2*8 

•  •  • 

41*7 

14-6 

23*4 

11*1 
13-2 

0*9 

2*2 

0-2 

40*5 

21*6 

13-5 

1-8 

2-4 

0-4 

3« 

5-7 

12-2 

141 

1-9 

4-8 
5-9 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  were  flu<> 
tuations  in  individual  States,  the  relative  strength  of  the  principal 
denominations  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  showed  but  little  alteration 
during  the  thirty  years  from  1871  to  1901.  The  Church  of  England  at 
the  census  of  1871  embraced  39*1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  at 
that  of  1901  40-5  per  cent.,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  receded 
from  23*1  per  cent,  in  1871  to  22*2  per  cent,  in  1881,  and  to  21-1  per 
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cent,  in  1891,  while  there  was  a  slight  increase  to '21*6  per  cent,  in 
1901.  The  Presbyterian  Church  receded  from  13*6  percent,  in  1871 
to  13*4  per  cent,  in  1881  and  13-0  in  1891,  rising  again  in  1901  to  13o 
per  cent.  The  various  Methodist  bodies,  which  have  been  classed 
together, increased  from  10  5  per  cent,  in  1871  to  10  9  percent,  in  1881, 
114  per  cent  in  1891,  and  13*2  per  cent,  in  1901.  Congregationalists 
remained  almost  stationstry  during  the  first  three  enumerations,  but  in 
1901  the  proportion  receded  to  1-8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  per- 
centage of  Baptists  at  the  enumeration  of  1871  was  2  per  cent.,  rising 
gradually  to  2*4  per  cent,  at  the  census  of  1901.  At  each  of  the  four 
census  periods  the  proportion  of  Jews  remained  the  same,  namely,  0*4 
per  cent.  The  column  headed  "All  others"  shows  a  decrease  from  8*9 
per  cent  to  6 '6  per- cent  during  the  period.  This  column  contains  all 
the  minor  denominations,  of  which  none  are  at  all  numerous  except 
Lutherans  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia ;  those  whose  denomination 
could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  religion ;  and  all  those  who,  from  con- 
scientious scruples,  took  advantage  of  the  clauses  of  the  Census  Acts  by 
which  the  filling  in  of  the  column  "Religious  Denomination"  was  left 
optional. 

The  Denominations  in  1901. 

The  numbers  of  adherents  of  the  various  denominations  in  each  State 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  at  the  census  of  1901  were  as 
follows : — 


Denominations. 


New 
Soath 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South     West*n 
Aus-       Aus- 
tralia,     tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Australian 
Common- 
wealth. 


Church  of  Enjrland 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Wesloyan  and  other  Methodists 

Conjrregational 

Ikptist  

Lurheran   

liialvatioD  Arm  j   

Christians,  Disciples  of  Christ, 

&c. 
Christian  Brethren,  Plymouth 

Brethren. 
New  Church,   Swedenborgian, 

Catholic     Apostolic     Church, 

Irvingite. 

Society  of  Friends,  Quaker 

Welsh      Church,       Calvinist, 

Cslvinistic  Methodist. 

Australian  Church 

Christadelphian  

Plotestant      (not      otherwise 

described). 

Hebrew 

Mahometans,  etc 

Others    


623,131 

423,055 

184,078 

106,087 

847,286 

263,710 

120,405 

52,193 

132,617 

191,427 

57,442 

18.367 

137,638 

180,278 

46,574 

90,125 

24,834 

17,148 

8,800 

18,388 

16,614 

.'^3,831 

12,717 

21,764 

7,387 

18.934 

25,470 

26,140 

9,R86 

8,726 

5.,512 

4,030 

3,453 

11,425 

2,055 

6,103 

2,183 

1,580 

1,576 

348 

271 

146 

206 

167 

442 

456 

M2 

88 

234 

254 

164 

79 

01 

1,26»» 

147 

19 

418 

966 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1,1»7 

684 

678 

220 

8,835 

9,019 

988 

8,073 

6,447 

5,887 

788 

786 

7,011 

5,482 

1,872 

3,678 

80,718 

80.898 

26,741 

15,154 

1,354,846 

1,201,070 

406,596 

362,604 

75,6.'^4 

41,892 

14,707 

24,540 

4,404 

3,125 

1,708 

1,600 

1,133 

146 

44 

86 

21 
41 

13 

52 

1,847 

1,259 
2,063 
9,754 

184,124 


83,815 

80,814 

11,523 

24,999 

5,544 

4,716 

887 

1,454 

1,070 

645 


88 

179 
2 


2,621 

107 

880 

4,680 


172,475 


1,497,620 

855.8U0 

426,073 

504,154 

73,56& 

92,771 

75,021 

30,997 

25,238 

6,42a 

835 

1,947 

931 
1,55» 

1,403 

2,885 

20,884' 

15,229 

20,480 

117.945 


C 


3,771,715 


*  Including  Welsh  Presbyterians. 
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vrhUe  the  numbers  in  New  Zealand*  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  were 
as  shown  below : — 


DenomlnAtlon. 


Cbtirchof  England 

Boman  CathoEc  *. ^ 

Preflbyterian      

Wesleyan  and  other  MethodiBts 

Congregational    

Baptist ^ « 

Lutheran  

Salvation  Army  

Chriatians,  Disciples  of  Christ,  &c 

Christian  Brethren,  Plymouth  Brethren  

New  Church,  SwedenTOrgian,  &c 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Irvingite,  &c 

Society  of  Friends,  Quakers 

Welsh  Church,  Calvinist,  Calvinistic  Methodist'. 

Austrah'an  Church , 

Christadelphian 

Protestant  (not  otherwise  described) ■ 

Hebrew 

Mahometans,  etc.   

Others   


Total 


314(084 

109,822 

176,503 

89,789 

16,809 

4,833 

7,999 

6,107 

7,484 

159 

326 

313 

14 

989 

1,241 

1,612 

2.476 

31,286 


1»811,644 

965.622 

602,576 

587,943 

80,407 

109,670 

79,854 

38,996 

31,346 

13,907 

2,273 

1,244 

1,573 

1,403 

3,824 

22,125 

16,841 

22,961 

149,231 


4,  Otv,  ^an 
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TO  the  proper  disvelopment  of  a  country  like  Australasia,  ill-supplied 
with  navigable  rivers,  railway  oonstruction  is  absolutely  essential. 
This  has  been  recogniBed  from  an  early  period,  and  for  the  last  forty 
years  the  Governments  of  the  principal  states  have  been  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  work.  For  a  long  time,  however, 
they  were  hampered  in  their  efforts  by  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  money 
in  Tjondoii  at  a  i-easonable  rate  of  interest ;  but  since  the  year  1871  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  construction  ;  indeed, 
by  £ar  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Australasia  has  been 
contracted  for  railway  purposes.  As  the  area  of  the  six  states  and  New 
Zealand  almost  equals  that  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America, 
while  the  population  numbers  a  little  over  four  and  a  half  millions,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  many  of  the  lines  run  through  districts  very 
sparsely  peopled.  Tins  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  States  of  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  where  there  are  vast 
tracts  of  territory  in  which  little  in  the  nature  of  permanent  settlement 
has  yet  been  aeoompHshed,  and  in  none  of  the  states  can  it  be  said  that 
the  railway  lines  traverse  thickly-settled  areas.  Indeed,  if  a  fault  may 
be  found  with  the  State  policy  pursued  in  the  past,  it  is  that  in  some 
cases  expensive  lines  have  been  laid  down  in  empty  counny  the  require- 
ments of  which  could  have  been  effectually  met  for  many  years  to  come 
by  light  and  cheap  lines,  and  that  in  consequence  the  railway  adminis- 
trators find  themselves  heavily  burdened  with  a  number  of  unprofitable 
lines.  A  few  of  these  have  been  closed,  but  the.«va&t  majority  are 
worked  at  a  loss.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  rail- 
ways of  tho  Commonwealth  of  Australia  collectively  yield  a  net  return 
equal  to  2*88  per  cent.,  and  those  of  Australasia  2*95  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  oi  oonstruction. 

History  of  Railway  Construction. 

An  agitation  for  the  introduction  of  the  railway  into  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  was  afoot  as  early  as  1846,  and  in  Augwrt  of  that 
year  it  wa»  decided  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney  to  survey 
a  line  to  oounect  the  capital  with  Geulbum.  But  no  decided  step  was 
taken  towards  construction  until  September,  1848,  when  the  Sydney 
Bailroad  and  Tramway  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
down  a.  line  between  ^dney  and  Parramatta  and  Liverpool,  to  be  after- 
wards extended  to  Bathurst  and  to  Goulbum.  The  first  sod  was  turned 
T)y  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  the 
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Governor  of  the  colon ji  on  the  3rd  July,  1850.  Although  started  during 
a  period  of  trade  depression,  when  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  the  scheme  was  only  well  under  weigh  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
caused  a  stampede  from  the  city,  and  the  company  was  left  without 
workmen  to  carry  on  the  undertaking.  Undeterred,  however,  by  the 
difficulties  into  which  the  changing  conditions  of  the  country  had  plunged 
the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company,  private  enterprise  in  1853 
essayed  the  further  task  of  constructing  a  line  between  Newcastle  and 
Maitland ;  but  this  project  proved  no  more  successful  than  the  other, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Government  wa»  forced  to  step  in  and 
carry  out  the  schemes  for  which  the  two  companies  had  been  promoted. 
From  that  time  the  work  of  construction  was  vigorously  pressed  forward, 
and  on  the  26th  September,  1855,  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Parramattcu 
14  miles  in  length,  was  opened  to  traffic ;  and  on  the  11th  April,  18.57, 
Newcastle  was  connected  with  East  Maitland.  The  extension  to  Goal- 
burn  of  the  Sydney  line  was  completed  on  the  27th  May,  1869. 

While  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company  was  endeavoarin^ 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  that  had  arisen  in  its  path,  the  work  of  railway 
construction  was  begun  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Victoria,  no  fewer 
than  three  private  companies  being  promoted  in  1853  for  that  purpose. 
Material  assistance  in  the  shape  of  land  grants  and  guarantee  of  interest 
was  afforded  by  the  Government ;  and  on  the  13th  September,  18.") 4, 
the  first  completed  railway  in  Australasia,  a  line  extending  from 
Flinders-street,  Melbourne,  to  Port  Melbourne,  was  opened  to  traffic. 
It  had  been  begun  nearly  three  years  after  the  line  to  connect  Sydnev 
with  Parramatta,  but  was  only  2^  miles  long.  No  further  mileage  was 
brought  into  operation  until  May  13,  1857,  when  the  Melbourne  and 
Hobson's  Bay  Railway  Company,  which  had  consunicted  the  first  line, 
effected  communication  with  St.  Kilda ;  and  on  the  1 7th  June  of  the 
same  year  a  line  from  Williamstown  to  Geelong,  39  miles  in  length,  which 
had  been  built  by  another  company,  was  declared  open.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  of  the  State  had  not  remained  inactive.  In  addition  to 
assisting  private  enterprise  with  liberal  concessions,  it  had  taken  over 
in  1855  an  unfinished  line  started  by  the  third  of  the  companies  referre<l 
to,  and  was  carrying  on  the  work  of  construction  on  its  own  aooounu 
By  the  year  1863  it  had  acquired  all  the  lines  in  the  State  with  ilie 
exception  of  those  owned  by  the  Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  Company, 
which  were  not  purchased  until  the  year  1878. 

Although  a  line  from  Goolwa  to  Port  Elliot,  6  miles  in  length,  over 
which  the  locomotive  now  passes,  was  opened  on  the  18th  May,  1854, 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  horse  tramway  ;  and  the  first  railway  in 
South  Australia  was  a  line  connecting  the  city  with  Port  Adelaide,  7| 
miles  long,  which  was  thrown  open  to  traffic  on  the  2l5t  April,  1856. 
The  following  year  saw  a  railway  constructed  as  far  north  as  Gawler ; 
while  on  the  Ist  October,  1889,  a  line  from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek, 
in  the  Northern  Territory,  which  had  been  built  by  the  South  Australian 
Government,  was  opened,  the  length  being  145^  miles. 
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The  northern  Slate  of  Queensland  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self- 
«;oyeminent  for  several  years  when,  early  in  1864,  a  line  to  connect 
Ipswich  with  Grandchester  was  commenced,  and  on  the  31st  July  of  the 
same  year  it  was  opened. 

Althoa^h  the  Tasmanian  Parliament  granted  a  sum  of  J£5,000  in 
1863  for  the  survey  of  a  line  to  connect  Hobart  with  Launceston, 
the  first  railway  in  the  island  was  one  between  Launceston  and 
Deloraine,  45  miles  in  length,  which  was  opened  on  the  10th 
February,  1871,  having  been  commenced  three  years  before.  It  was 
l)uilt  by  a  private  company,  to  whose  capital,  however,  the  Government 
had  subscribed  eight-ninths  of  the  total  amount  of  ^450,000,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  interest  should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  net  receipts,  and 
oQ  the  3rd  Augpist,  1872,  the  line  passed  entirely  into  the  ownership 
of  the  State.  Communication  between  Hobart  and  Launceston  was 
effected  in  1876  by  the  completion  of  a  line,  connecting  the  southern  city 
with  Evandale  Junction,  which  was  constructed  by  an  English  company. 
The  last  of  the  States  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth  to  introduce 
the  railway  was  Western  Australia,  where  a  line  from  the  port  of 
Geraldton  to  Northampton  was  begun  during  1874  and  opened  in  1878. 
The  commencement  of  railway  construction  in  New  Zealand  was  due  to 
an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  of  Canterbury,  who  were  desirous 
of  facilitating  communication  between  the  city  of  Christchurch  and  the 
]H>rt  of  Lyttleton.  The  first  portion  of  the  line,  as  far  as  Ferrymead 
Junction,  was  brought  into  use  on  the  1st  December,  1863. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction,  except,  perha^is,  in  the  Stato 
of  Victoria,  was  anything  but  rapid  during  the  earlier  years.  This  was 
in  a  great  measure  o^ving  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and  the 
natural  fear  that  the  return  would  not  justify  the  expenditure  which 
would  have  to  be  incurred  in  making  lengthy  extensions  of  the  lines.  It 
was  also  due,  as  previously  pointed  out,  to  the  low  estimation  in  which 
Australasian  securities  were  held  in  London,  and  the  consequent  high 
rate  of  interest  at  which  money  for  railway  construction  had  to  be 
borrowed.  Since  the  year  1871,  however,  all  the  States  and  New 
Zealand  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  In  the  following  table  will 
be  found  the  length  of  line  opened  during  each  year,  and  the  total 
mileage  at  the  close  of  the  working  year  : — 


Y«r. 

Miles  o|)ened. 

Total. 

During  each  year. 

■    "iSSr    New  Zealand. 

Common* 
wealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australaela. 

1854 

'               2i        

24 
16i 
32i 
117 
132 
•      171 
215 

24 
14 

16 

844 

15 

39 

44 

,24 

14 

1855 

a         *• 

m         

1856 

Avjg                ......... 

32i       

16 

1857 

"8            •  • 

117        

844 
15 

1858 

132        

1859 

171     ;     

39 

1860 

215    ,    

44 

844 
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UIIm  oponed. 


YCM, 


Total 


1861 
1862 
186S 
1864 
1865 

1866 
1867 
1866 
1869 
1870 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 

1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

1886 
1887 
1888 
18S9 
189C 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 
1900 

1901 
1902 


Common' 
wealth. 


243 
373 
396 
46» 
490 

519 
711 

782 
911 
994 

1,030 
1,168 
1,353 
1,491 
1,602 

1.961 
2,403 
2,906 
3,222 
3,675 

4,192 
4.704 
5,107 
5,855 
6,227 

6,869 
7,667 
8,365 
9;162 
9,757 

10,163 
10.394 
10,688 
10,974 
11,600 

11,641 
11.970 
12,170 
12,702 
12,995 

13,497 
13,821 


NewZMland. 


AtistnJaslA. 


Durinjr  each  year. 


Oomnoor 
wealth. 


Mew  Zealand. 


5 
5 
5 


4 

7 

7 

46 

106 
105 
145 
209 
542 

718 

954 

1,070 

1,171 

1,258 

1.334 
1,465 
1,480 
1,570 
1,654 

1,810 
1,841 
1,865 
1,912 
1,956 

2.011 
2.011 
2,108 
2,168 
2,190 

2,190 
2,185 
2.222 

2.257 
2,271 

2,300 
2,323 


243 
37S 
400 
474 
495 

524 
718 
789 

918 
1,040 

1,135 
1,273 
1.498 

1,700 
2,144 

2,679 
3,447 

3.976 
4,393 
4,933 

5,526 
6.109 
6,587 
7,426 
7,881 

8,669 

9,498 

10.230 

11,074 

11,713 

12,174 
12,406 
12,796 
13,142 
13,790 

13,831 
14,155 
14,392 
14,959 
15,266 

15,7?7 
16,144 


28 
130 
22 
74 
21 

29 
192 

71 
129 

83 

36 
138 
185 
138 
111 

359 
532 
413 
316 
453 

517 
512 
403 
748 
372 

632 
798 
708 
797 
595 

406 
231 

286 
626 

41 

329 
200 
532 
293 

502 
324 


s 


39 
60 


40 

64 

333 

170 
236 
116 
101 
87 

76 
131 
15 
00 
84 

156 
31 
24 
47 
44 

55 


97 
60 

22 


(-)5 
37 
35 
14 


29 
23 


138 

27 
74 
21 


194 

71 

129 

122 


138 
225 
202 
444 

535 
768 
529 
417 
610 


643 

418 


460 

788 
829 
732 

844 


461 
231 
391 
346 
648 

41 


237 
567 

307 

531 
347 
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It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  f oregeing  table  tbat  the  lines  opened  in  the 
Oommoawealth  and  Australasia  averaged  30  miles  in  length  during^ 
each  year  from  1854  to  1861 ;  from  1862  to  1871  the  annual  average 
was  82  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  aad  89  in  Australasia ;  from  1872 
to  1881,  312  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  find  439  in  Australasia  > 
from  1882  to  1891,  597  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  and  665  in  Aus> 
tralasia ;  and  from  1892  to  1902,  332  miles  in  the  C<Hnmon wealth  and 
361  in  Australasia.  It  is  now  the  established  policy  of  each  state  to 
keep  the  railways  under  State  control,  and  only  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances is  that  policy  departed  from.  Excluding  coal,  timber,  and  other 
lines  which  are  not  open  to  general  traffic,  there  are  within  the  Common- 
wealth only  640^  miles  of  private  lines,  equal  to  but  4-75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mileage  open ;  and  in  Australasia  only  728^  miles,  or  4*61  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mileage  open.  In  Victoria  the  railways  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  -of  the  Covernment ;  while  in  Western  Australia  there 
are  277  miles  of  private  lines,  or  16*92  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage 
of  the  state ;  in  New  South  Wales,  81^  miles ;  in  Tasmania,  160^  miles, 
and  in  South  Australia,  20  miles.  A  departure  from  the  ordinary" 
policy  of  the  State  has  also  been  made  in  Queensland,  where  the 
construction  of'  the  railway  from  Mareeba  to  Chillagoe,  a  distance  of 
102  miles,  has  been  carried  out  by  private  persons.  The  private  lines^ 
of  New  Zealand  have  a  total  length  of  88  miles.  Except  in  the  case 
of  Western  Australia,  none  of  these  private  railways  are  trunk  lines, 
the  most  important  of  them  being  primarily  intended  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  important  mines,  and  not  for  general  traffic. 

The  divergence  of  the  policy  of  Western  Australia  from  that  pursued 
hy  the  other  states  was  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  Government  to 
construct  lines  when  railway  extension  was  urgently  required  in  the 
interests  of  settlement.  Private  enterprise  was  therefore  encouraged  by 
liberal  grants  of  land  1x>  undertake  the  work  of  construction ;  but  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  state  have  modified  its  policy,  and  on 
the  1st  January,  1897,  the  Government  acquired  the  Great  Southern 
Railway,  243  miles  in  length,  one  of  the  two  trunk  lines  in  private  hands. 
This  railway,  which  was  owned  by  the  West  Australian  Land  Company^ 
Limited,  was  built  on  the  land-grant  system,  the  State  concession  being 
12,000  aeres  for  every  mile  of  line  laid  down,  of  which  the  origiaal  oon- 
cessiooaire  retained  2,000  acres.  The  total  price  paid  by  the  Govern- 
meat  for  the  railway,  vrith  all  the  interests  of  the  company  and  of  the 
original  concessionaire,  was  XI,  100,000,  of  which  X800,000  is  set  down 
as  the  capital  sum  on  which  the  railway  authorities  are  expected  to 
provide  interest^  exclusive  of  ^e  ammrat  invested  in  rolling  stoek. 
The  othw  trunk  lino  is  the  Midland  Railway,  277  miles  in  lengthy 
owned  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  Western  Australia, 
limited.  In  this  case  the  land  gvanted  by  the  state  was  also  12,000 
aeres  per  mile  of  Ime.  In  1891  the  GoTemment  granted  some  a^ght 
awiBttiice  to  the  company,  and  in  the  following  year  guaranteed 
^00,000  of  4  per  cent,  debentures,  the  seoiirity  being  a  first  charge 
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upon  the  railway  and  its  equipment,  and  2,400,000  acres  selected  land. 
At  three  months'  notice,  the  state -may  foreclose  should  the  companv- 
be  indebted  to  it  to  the  amount  of  £20,000. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  gauge  and  length  of  the  privat<' 
railways  of  Australasia,  excluding  coal,  timber,  and  other  lines  which 
are  not  open  to  general  traffic  : — 


Lin«. 


New  South  Wales — 

Denihquin-Moama 

Cockburn -Broken  Hill 
Warwick  Farm  


Lensfh. 


Queensland — 

Mareeba  to  Chillagoe. 


South  Australia — 

Glenelg  Railway  Co.  *8  lines  : 

Holdfast  Bay  

Victoria  Square 

Sidings,  loops,  &c 


Western  Australia — 

Midland  :  Midland  Junction- Walkaway 
Junction  


Tasmania — 

Emu  Bay-Waratah-Guildford  Junction* 

Zeehan 

Lyell-Strahan 

Gormanston  to  Kelly's  Basin  

Dundas-Zeehan  


New  Zealand — 

Wellington-Manawatu 
Kaitangata-Stirling    ... 


ft.  in. 

5  3 

3  6 

4  Sh 


3  -6 


5  3 
5  3 
5    3 


3    6 


3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 


3    6 
3    6 


miles. 
45 
35i 
i 


102 


7 
7 
6 


277 


98 

22 

33 

7 


84 

4 


A  proviso  has  been  inserted  in  the  charters  of  the  companies  owning 
the  private  lines  in  New  South  Wales,  whereby  after  a  certain  date  the 
Government  can,  if  disposed,  acquire  the  lines  at  a  valuation.  Similar 
conditions  are  found  in  most  of  the  charters  granted  by  the  other  states 
permitting  the  construction  of  private  lines. 

In  the  construction  of  railways  during  the  last  working  year  tbe 
state  of  New  South  Wales  displayed  most  activity.  Of  the  347  miles 
thrown  open  to  traffic  in  Australasia  during  the  twelve,  months  ended 
30th  June,  1902,  177  were  opened  in  New  South  Wale8j(comprising  The 
Rock  to  Lockhart,  Clyde  to  Carlingford,  Byrock  t6  Brewarrina. 
Gravesend  to  Reedy  Creek,  Cobar  to  the  Peak,  Reedy  Creek  to  Inverell, 
and  Goulbum  to  Crookwell. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extension  of  the  railway  in  each 
state  since  1861  : — 


State. 

1861 

1866 

1871 

1876 

1881 

1886 

1891-2 

1901-2 

NewSoHth  Wales 

Victoria    

73 

114 

• 

143 

270 
50 

56 

• 

• 

358 
276 
218 

133 

• 

45 

554 
718 
^8 
308 
38 
45 

1,040 

1,247 

800 

1,941 
1.754 
1.433 

2,266 
2,903 
2,320 
1,823 
657 
425 

3,107 
3,302 
2,903 

South  Anstralia 

56 

* 

« 

845    1.226 

1,901 

Western  Austealia 
Tasmania 

92 

168 

202 
303 

1,990 
618 

Commonwealth   ... 
New  Zealand  

243 

•  • 

519 
5 

1,030 
105 

1,961 

718 

4,192 
1,334 

6,859 
1,810 

10,394 
2,011 

13,821 
2,323 

Australasia  

243 

524 

1,135 

2,679 

5,526 

8,669 

12,405 

16,144 

*  Railways  not  in  existence. 

In  1883  a  junction  was  effected  between  the  New  South  Wales  and 
Victorian  lines  at  the  river  Murray  ;  three  years  later  direct  ooromuni- 
cation  was  established  between  Victoria  and  South  Australia ;  and  in 
1888  the  last  mile  of  line  connecting  Sydney  with  the  northern  state 
of  Queensland  was  completed,  thus  placing  the  four  capitals,  Brisbane, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  in  direct  communication  with  each 
other.  A  few  years  ago  proposals  were  made  to  the  Government  of 
Western  Australia  to  construct  a  railway  upon  the.  land-gi*ant  system, 
connecting  the  eastern  districts  of  the  state  with  South  Australia.  It 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  lines  to  Eucla,  close  to  the  South  Australian 
border,  and  when  that  state  had  extended  its  railways  to  the  same 
point,  Perth  would  be  connected  with  all  the  capitals  of  the  Australian 
states.  In  June,  1897,  the  South  Australian  Railways  Commis- 
sioner, in  a  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  estimated  the 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  a  line  to  the  Western  Australian 
Iwrder,  a  distance  of  553  miles,  at  £1,903,000.  When  the  railways  of 
the  two  states  shall  have  been  connected,  as  they  will  possibly  be  at 
no  far  distant  date,  the  European  mails  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  landed 
at  Fremantle,  and  sent  overland  to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  Government  railways  in 
course  of  construction  and  authorised  on  the  30th  June,  1902  : — 

Miles. 

New  South  Wales     426 

Victoria 232 

Queensland     244 

Western  Australia    159 

Tasmania    4 

€k>mmonD^ealth 1,065 

New  Zealand 212 

Australasia 1,277 
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Notwithstanding  the  energetic  expansion  of  the  railway  sjgteniB 
throughout  Australasia  since  1871,  there  is  still  room  for  conaiderable 
extension.  In  the  state  of  South  Australia  constrection  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  south-eastern  oomer  and  to  the  extension  of  tke  Northeru 
Line,  which  has  its  present  terminus  at  Oodnadatta,  686  miles  from 
Adelaide.  It  is  proposed  eventually  to  extend  this  line  as  far  north  as 
Fine  Creek,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Port  Darwin  line.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1896  ofiers  were  made  on  behalf  of  various  syndi- 
cates for  the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental  railway,  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  section  from  Falmerston  to  Pine  Creek;  but  the 
Government  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  accepi- 
<moe  of  any  offer  based  on  the  land  grant  or  guarantee  system.  ^  Wlien 
this  railway  is  completed,  direct  overland  communication  will  be  entali- 
1  ished  between  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  continent  The 
length  of  the  gap  between  the  terminus  at  Oodnadatta  and  that  at  Pine 
Creek  is  1,140  miles  on  the  telegraph  route. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  railway  extensions  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
perfecting  the  various  systems  already  constructed.  At  the  present  time 
several  lines  of  what  is  termed  the  *^ pioneer''  class  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  level  pastoral  country.  These  are  of  a  light  and  cheap  kind, 
on  which  the  produce  of  the  settlers  may  be  conveyed  to  the  trunk 
lines  at  a  reasonable  speed  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  carriage  by  road. 
In  Queensland,  with  its  vast  expanse  of  partly-settled  territory  and 
extensive  seaboaixi,  the  railways  are  being  constructed  in  separate 
systems.  The  lines  commence  from  each  of  the  principal  ports  and 
run  inland,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before 
these  systems  will  become  branches  of  a  main  trunk-line  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  be  the  Brisbane-Charleville  lino  extended  as  far  as 
Normanton  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  this  state  a  system  ha8 
been  introduced  by  which  railways  are  constructed  under  a  guarantee 
given  by  the  local  authority  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 
Details  of  this  system  are  given  on  a  subsequent  page.  In  Victoria, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  the  railways  are  well  developed  compared 
with  size  of  territory,  and  any  future  extensions  will  hardly  be  on  »> 
large  a  scale  as  in  the  other  states.  In  Western  Australia  great 
activity  now  prevails  in  extending  the  lines  to  the  gold-fields,  and 
also  to  the  south-western  portion  of  the  state. 


Control  of  State  Railwatb. 

The  states  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  -Bouth  Wales,  and 
Queensland  have  found  it  expedient  to  place  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  railways  under  the  control  of  commissioners.  Victoriiir 
in  1 883,  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  this  system ;  four  years  later 
South  Australia  made  the  change,  while  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land foUowed  in  1888.     Each  of  these  states  appointed  three  otficiaU 
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as  commissioners,  and  conferred  upon  them  large  executive  powers, 
amounting  to  almost  independent  control,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to 
obtain  economical  management  of  the  lines  free  from  political  inter- 
ference. Subsequently  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia 
reduced  the  number  of  commissioners  to  one ;  but  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  administration  has  been  most  successful,  no  changes  in  the 
system  have  been  made.  The  control  of  the  New  Zealand  railways  was 
also  handed  over  to  a  body  of  three  commissioners  in  1 887 ;  but  at 
the  beginning  of  1895  the  Government  resumed  charge  of  the  lines,  a 
general  manager  being  appointed,  responsible  to  a  Minister  for  Railways. 
In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  an  additional  safeguard  in  rail- 
way construction  prevails.  All  proposals  for  new  lines  are  submitted 
to  committees  selected  from  Members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
These  committees  take  evidence  regarding  the  suitability  of  the  route 
proposed,  the  probable  cost  of  construction,  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
line,  and  the  gi-ades  to  be  adopted ;  and  thereupon  advise  Parliament 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  schemes  pix)posed.  This  supervision  of  railway 
development  may  be  said  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  although 
lines  that  ai-e  not  likely  to  be  commercially  successful  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

Diversity  of  Gauge. 

Unfortunately  for  interstate  communication,  railway  construction  in 
Australia  has  proceeded  without  uniformity  of  gauge,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work,  which  it  is  everywhere  admitted  must  be  secured, 
becomes  more  formidable  to  contemplate  as  the  years  roll  on.  In  1846 
Mr.  Gladstone  advised  that  the  i-ft.  8^-in.  gauge  should  be  adopted  for 
any  lines  constructed  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and  two  years  later  this  gauge 
was  adopted  as  the  standard  by  the  Koyal  Commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  a  uniform  gauge  for  England  and  Scotland. 
In  1850,  however,  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company  decided 
to  adopt  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  and  in  1852  an  Act  was  passed  which 
provided  that  all  railways  in  the  state  should  be  laid  down  to  that 
gauge.  But  in  1853  the  company  mentioned,  having  changed  their 
engineer,  altered  their  views  on  the  gauge  question,  and  applied  to  have 
the  4-ft.  8J-iii.  gauge  substituted  for  the  5-ft.  3-in.,  succeeding  in  repeal- 
ing the  Act  and  in  passing  another  which  made  the  narrower  gauge 
imperative.  This  step  was  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
states,  and  feeling  ran  very  high  in  Victoria  in  consequence,  as  two 
of  the  railway  companies  in  that  state  had  already  given  large  orders 
for  rolling-stock  on  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge.  Until  the  lihes  of  the  two- 
states  met  on  the  boundary  no  discomfort  was,  of  course,  experienced;: 
but  since  then  the  break  of  gauge,  witli  the  consequent  change  of  trains,, 
has  been  a  source  of  irritation  and  inconvenience.  The  South  Austra- 
lian Government  adopted  at  the  outset  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge  of  Victoria  ; 
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but  finding  that  the  construcfcion  of  lines  of  this  class  inTolved  a  hearier 
expense  than  they  were  prepared  to  face,  the  more  recent  lines  vere 
biuJt  on  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.  In  ihai  state  there  are  507  miles 
laid  to  the  ^ft.  3-in.  gauge,  and  1,229^  to  that  of  3-ft  64d.,  which  is 
also  the  gauge  of  the  145^  miles  of  rallwaj  in  the  Northern  Tenitory. 
The  line  joining  Adelaide  with  the  VietcMian  border,  as  well  as  sereni 
of  the  other  trunk-lines,  has  been  constructed  on  the  wide  gauge,  so 
that  the  line  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide  is  uniform.  The  pri^ute  line 
which  prolongs  the  South  Australian  system  into  New  South  Wales  as 
far  as  Broken  Hill  is  on  the  3-ft  6-in.  gauge.  All  the  Queensland  lines 
«re  built  on  the  gauge  of  3  ft  6  in.,  so  Uiat  transhipment  is  neeessaiy  on 
the  botindary  between  that  state  and  New  South  Wales.  Tasraania, 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  adopted  the  3-ft  6-iii. 
gauge.  The  first  line  laid  down  in  Tasmania  was  on  the  d-ft  3-iiL 
gauge^  but  it  was  soon  altered  to  3  ft  6  in.  On  the  west  coast  of  tbat 
island  an  experiment  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  a  2-it,  gauge 
line,  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a  line  laid  down  to  the  Tasmanian  stand- 
ard gauge.  The  advisability  of  constructing  lines  of  this  dass  is  also 
being  considered  in  Victoria.  The  total  length  of  line  in  Australasia 
laid  down  to  a  gauge  of  5  ft  3  in.  is  3,809^  miles ;  there  are  3,025f  milef* 
on  the  4-ft  8J-in.  gauge,  and  8, 228 J  miles  on  the  3-ft  6-in.  gauge. 

Aa  far  back  as  May,  1889,  Mr.  Eddy  urged  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  to  take  action  with  the  object  of  securing  a  uniform  gauge 
for  the  states,  and  frequently  since  that  date  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners have  directed  attention  to  the  urgency  of  dealing  with  this 
important  questKm  before  the  states  incur  greater  expenditure  in 
railway  construction.  They  have  suggested  that  the  settlement  of  the 
difficult  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  gauge  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  which  of  the  two  gauges,  4  ft.  8^  in. 
and  5  ft.  3  in.,  can  be  adopted  at  the  loast  cost  and  with  the  smidlest 
amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  country ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
railways  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with  that  part  of  the  South 
Australian  lines  laid  to  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  as  well  as  the  line  to  Cock- 
bum,  and  all  the  lines  in  Queensland  south  of  Brisbane  leading  to  New 
South  Wales,  shall  be  altered  to  the  standard,  the  cost  of  altering  the 
railways  and  the  rolling  stock  necessary  to  work  them  to  be  a  national 
charge. 


Comparison  of  Railway  Facilitibs. 

The  population  and  area  of  territory  per  mile  of  line  open  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  states  and  New  Zealand.  In  compaiison 
with  population.  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  South  Anstralia— 
the  most  extensive  states — have  the  greatest  mileage;  but  in  proportioii 
to  the  area  of  territory,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  take  the 
lead.     The  annexed   table  shows  the  relation  of  the  railway  mileage 
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to  population  and  to  the  area  of  each  state  and  New  Zealand  for  the  year 
1901-2  :— 


Slate. 

Per  Mile  of  Line  Open. 

1 

Aim. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
449 
366 
177 
190 
105 
284 

so.  miles. 
100 

Victoria   

26 

230 

South  Australia*    

Western  Australia 

475 
490 

43 

Commonwealth 

New  ZealftiMl    

279 
339 

215 
45 

Australasia 

288 

190 

*  Including  Northern  Territory. 


In  the  following  table  ai-e  given  the  average  population  and  area  of 
territory  per  mile  of  line  open  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
Of  course  a  comparison  can  only  bo  made  fairly  between  Australasia 
and  other  young  countries  in  proct^ss  of  development : — 


Comitrieeu 


Uuited  Kingdom   

Prance  

Germany  

Aastria-Haogary  

Belgium  

Netherlands    

Switserland 

Sweden    

Norway   

Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland) ... 

:Spain    

:Ital)r 

India  (inclusive  of  Native  States) 

•Canada 

Cape  Colony   

Argentine  Republic  

Brazil   

.Chili 

United  States  of  America    

Ck)mmonwcalth  of  Australia   .. 

Anstralasta  


Length 

of 
Railway. 

Per  Mile  of  Line  Open. 

Population. 

Area. 

miles. 

No. 

sq.  miles 

22,078 

1,877 

5-5 

26,730 

1,444 

7-6 

31,492 

1.789 

6-6 

22,327 

2,031 

10-8 

2,833 

2,363 

4-0 

1,730 

2,993 

7-3 

2,362 

1,403 

67 

6,649 

772 

260 

1,231 

1,819 

1011 

34,711 

2,987 

6«-3 

8,068 

2,240 

24  5 

9,810 

3,308 

11-3 

24,633 

9,381 

310 

17.667 

317 

176-1 

2,914 

806 

951 

10,595 

452 

11-7 

!       8,718 

1,644 

3691 

2.880 

1,086 

97-2 

194,321 

392 

16-0 

13,821 

279 

216 

16,144 

288 

190 

n 
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Cost  of  Construction. 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1901-1902,  the  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  State  railways  completed  and  open  to  traffic  in  the 
Commonwealth  was,  in  round  figures,  J&l 26,943,000,  or  58'8  per  cent, 
of  the  public  debts  of  the  states  comprised  in  the  Federation,  after 
deducting  sinking  funds.  The  construction  and  equipment  of  the  rail- 
ways of  Australasia  cost  £145,114,000,  or  54  per  cent  of  the  public 
debt  of  Australasia,  after  deducting  sinking  funds.  To  wliat  extent 
the  states  have  contributed  to  this  expenditure  will  be  apparent  from 
the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  total  cost  and  the  average  per  mile  :— 


state. 


Year. 


Length 
line  open. 


■    Total  cost  of 
Gauge.    ,   ConatructioD 
I  and  Equipment 


Avenge 

coet 
per  mile. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victorift    

Qaeensland  

South  Australia  .... 

Northern  Territory, 
Western  Australia . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


1902 


1901 


1902 


miles. 
3,025| 
3,302i 
2,801 

1,736J 

1,360 
467i 


12,828.^ 
2,235 


15,063i 


ft.  in. 

4  81 
6  3 
3  6 

5  3) 
3  6) 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 


3    G 


£ 
40,565,073 
40,613,784 
20,119,143 

13,275,037 

1,160.757 
7,410,426 
3,799,098 


126,913,318 
18,170,722 


145,114,040 


£ 
13,407 
12,298 
7,182 

7,645 

7,977 
5,449 
8,304 


9,895 
8,130 


9,633 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  which  have  been  constructed  most 
cheaply  are  those  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  average  cost  f-er 
mile  has  only  been  £5,449,  as  compai-ed  with  an  average  of  £9,S9'> 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  £9,633  for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  In 
that  state  there  have  been  few  engineering  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  the  lines  laid  down  have  been  of  a  light  kind.  In  New  South 
Wales,  the  average  cost,  given  as  £13,407,  has  been  somewhat  reduce<l 
lately,  in  consequence  of  tlie  construction  of  light  "  Pioneer"  lines,  built 
at  an  expenditure  of  £2,019  per  mile.     The  Minister  for  Public  Work< 
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lias  constructed  10,  and  is  constructing  7  new  lines  by  day  labour,  as 
the  Railway  Construction  Department  has  had  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
experience  in  regard  to  claims  for  extras  to  contracts,  and  expensive 
litigation  in  resisting  such  claims.  In  Victoria  the  average  cost  has 
been  reduced  from  £13,153  to  £12,298  since  1891.  At  that  date  it 
was  decided  to  apply  the  "  butty-gang "  system  to  the  construction  of 
railways  in  the  state,  and  to  build  all  new  country  lines  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  this  principle  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Fairly 
substantial  permanent-way  has  been  laid  down,  with  reduced  ballast ; 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  fencing  and  gatehouses  have  been  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  only  a  skeleton  equipment  for  stations  and  water 
6upplies  has  been  provided.  As  settlement  progresses  and  traffic  is 
developed,  it  is  intended  to  raise  these  lines  to  the  requisite  standard  of 
efficiency. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of 
construction  per  mile  in  Australasia  and  in  the  densely-populated 
countries  of  Europe,  for  while  in  Europe  the  resumption  of  valuable 
ground  is  perhaps  the  heaviest  expense  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  railways,  in  the  states  and  New  Zealand  this  item  of  expenditure  is 
not  of  leading  importance.  The  cost  per  mile  in  certain  sparsely-settled 
countries  is  as  follows  : — 

Canada £11,713 

Cape  Colony    10,524 

United  States 12,616 

Argentina 10,213 

Mexico 9.417 

ChiU 10,103 

Brazil    14,366 

while  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  it  is  JC9,895,  and  for 
Xew  Zealand  ^8,130. 


Revenue  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  avowed  object  of  State  railway  construction  in  Australasia  has 
been  to  promote  settlement,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  profitable 
working  of  the  lines ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  principle  has  been  kept  in 
\iew  that  in  the  main  the  railways  should  be  self-supporting,  and  some 
of  the  states  have,  with  more  or  less  success,  handed  them  over  to 
CommiBsioners  to  be  worked  according  to  commercial  principles,  free 
from  political  interference.  With  the  exception  of  South  Australia,  so 
far  as  the  Palmerston-Pine  Creek  line  in  the  Northern  Territory  is 
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concerned,  in  all  the  states  the  revenue  deri\-ed  from  tke  mil  war 
traffic  exceeds  the  working  exp»i8e&  Duiiiig  1898^  the  states  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  derived  a  profit  from  the 
working  of  the  lines ;  and  for  the  year  ended  30th  Jnne,  1900,  the 
states  of  South  Australia  proper  and  Western  Australia  were  similarly 
favoured.  During  1900-1,  the  lines  of  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia,  and  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  those  of  Western 
Australia,  not  only  paid  working  expenses  and  interest  but  left  a  slight 
margin  of  profit.  Kven  in  New  South  Wales^  where  the  Comniio- 
sioners  have  achieved  most  commendable  results  during  the  term  of  their 
administration,  and  claim  to  have  at  last  made  the  lines  self-supporting, 
there  is  stilV  a  deficiency  for  t^e  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  price  received  for  the  loans  of  the 
state  is  but  £9  6 '41  per  £100  of  stock,  and  the  interest  payable  ift 
calculated  accordingly.  The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges 
during  the  last  two  working  years  will  be  found  in  the  fdlowing  tabk , 
showing  the  earnings  and  working  expenses : — 


Working  year,  lOOO-lOM. 

Working  yesr,  1001-1902. 

state. 

• 

Gross 
Earnings. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Earnings. 

Oron 
Earnings. 

Wovkliig          Xet 
Expenses.     Eamii*}:*. 

1 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

£ 
M78,770 

8,837,707 

1,816,986 

1,236,616 

18,845 

1,853,704 

202,050 

£ 
2,M8»801 

2,076,280 

1.067,081 

720,088 

26,280 

1.014,020 

100,487 

£ 
1,580,578 

1,262,658 

258,065 

507,577 

(-)  11.485 

808,784 

42,472 

£ 

8,367,848 
1,882,170 
1,085,176 
12,522 
1,521,420 
206,701 

£ 
S,2B7,800 

2,166,118 

002,751 

680,517 

84,649 

1.256.370 
173,400 

!      ^ 

1,401,517 
l.SOl.T::.'" 

1 

Queensland 

888.42> 

South  Australia  ..^.. 
Northen  Xorritorr .... 
Western  Australia  .... 
Tasmania* 

S05,6> 

<-)2s.ifr 

2C5,»> 

1 

Conunonwealth  .. 
NewZoalandf  

11,085,686 
1,727.236 

7,136,147 
1,127,848 

8,890,480 
509,388 

11,248,625 
1,874,586 

7,580,174       3,688.4:1 

1.252,287          622.r4> 

1 

AusH^asia 

12,762,872 

6,268,005 

4,406,877 

13,118,211 

8382,411 

4,285,.^ 

Tears  ended  Slst  December,  1000  and  1901.  f  Years  ended  SIst  Karoh,  1001  and  1902. 

<— )  Denotes  defideney  In  amount  aTafia1>le  to  meet  voridng 
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The  pn^rtion  of  gross  eamiDgg  absorbed  by  working  expenses  daring 
each  oi  tbe  last  fire  years  will  be  found  below  : — 


state. 


Feroentagc  of  Qrom  Eaminga  Absorbed 
by  Workinif  Expenses. 


1807-^ 


i8a&-0. 


1800-1900. 


IKO-GL 


1901-<»2. 


New  Sooth  WjJm ..„ 

Victoria    ^ 

QneeoshuMl  ^..^ 

Soath  Anstnlia 

Northeitf^emtoiy    ^ 

Weatern  Aostvalia..  ^ 

Tasmania*    

Commonwealth  ... 
NewZealandt -. 


••«•»••••« ■ ■ 


53*34 

53-75 

55-93 

63  24 

62-56 

62-89 

56-43 

57-14 

•4-78 

61-31 

58-33 

56-37 

143-50 

117-73 

164-47 

7711 

70-91 

06-40 

TTIH 

79-23 

7910 

60-7t) 

59-71 

6146 

62-30 

63-26 

64-80 

60-91 

0018 

61-94 

57-17 
6217 
80-34 
58-95 
182-59 
7719 
79-07 


61-80 
64-81 
71-82 
63-54 
276  70 
62-58 
84^ 


64-66 
65-30 


67-41 
66-80 


61-75 


67-33 


•  YeHB  ended  SM  Deoeinber,  1807-1901.        t  T«mb  ended  MUt  Much,  1886-1002. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  percentage  of  working 
expenses  for  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth  has  increased 
from  60-70  to  67 '41  in  the  course  of  the  five  years;  the  increase  for 
Australasia  as  a  whole  being  from  60-91  to  67-33.  In  each  state  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  the  working  expenses  have  increased 
daring  the  quinquennial  period.  In  New  South  Wales,  the  increase 
was  8*46  per  cent ;  in  Victoria,  1-07  per  cent. ;  in  Queeni^and,  15*39 
per  cent. ;  in  South  Australia  proper,  2-23  per  cent  ;  in  the  ."Northern 
Territoi-y,  133-20  per  cent ;  in  Western  Australia,  5-47  per  cent;  in 
Tasmania,  7-22  per  cent ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  4-50  per  cent.  At  the 
present  time  the  proportion  of  gross  earnings  absorbed  by  working 
expenses  is  smallest  in  New  South  Wales,  and,  setting  aside  the 
Northern  Territory  railway,  highest  in  Tasmania^ 

The  following  statement  gives  an  analysis  of  the  working  expenses 
of  the  railways  of  the  various  states,  for  the  year  1902  for  all  the  states 
except  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  the  figures  refer  to  the 
year  1901,  distinguishing  the  expenditure  on  maintenance,  locomotive 
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power,  repairs  and  renewals,  traffic  expenses,  and  general  charges.  The 
distribution  under  the  various  heads  is  that  made  by  the  railway 
authorities,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  like  charges  have  been  grouped 
together  in  every  case  ;  for  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  there  is  an 
item  "  Pensions  and  Gratuities,"  which  is  absent  from  the  returns  of 
the  other  states.  Where  gratuities  are  given  in  those  states  the  sum 
is  included  under  general  charges.  The  item  of  "  Compensation  "  can 
be  given  for  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand ;  this  item  being  also  included,  for  those  states,  under 
the  heading  of  "General  Charges."  The  important  distinction  of  repairs 
to  carriages  and  waggons,  and  of  maintenance  of  locomotive  power  L^ 
unfortunately  not  observed  by  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the 
manner  in  which  such  repairs  are  carried  out,  it  is  said,  does  not  admit 
of  an  exact  distiibution  of  the  various  charges.  It  is  not  proposed  t<» 
enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  various  branches  of  expenditure  since  the 
differences  disclosed  by  the  table  arise  not  from  exigencies  of  working, 
but  from  the  needs  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  states,  and  the  freedom  (»f 
control,  or  otherwise,  allowed  to  the  managers.  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  chapter  dealing  with  the  railway  systems  of  the  states  indi- 
vidually, an  analysis  is  given  of  the  working  expenses  for  ten  years. 


Expenditure  on- 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 

AUM- 

tralia 
(Pro- 
per). 


Maintenance — 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile d. 

Per  mile  open    B 

Locomotive  Power- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Canriaff«  and  Wag^pon  Re 
pairs- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile   d 

Per  mile  open £ 

Trafflc  Expenses — 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Compensation- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  milo  open £ 

Pensions  and  Gratuities- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

General  Charges- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Total  Expenses — 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 


521.088 
10-76 
179-i 

876,682 
1804 
800-6 


184,232 
3-79 
08-2 

688,988 
1218 
202-2 

20,234 

0-42 

6-9 

6,296 

018 

2-2 

70.104 
1-45 
241 


2,267.860 
46-71 
778-4 


North- 
ern 

Terri- 
tory. 


Western 

Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Krvv 
Zealand. 


601,938 
10-68 
168*8 

848.185 

14-76 

124-33 

106,091 
9-53 
86-0 

29,001 

229  DO 

199-4 

710,105 
1510 
217-5 

817,640 

13-45 

118-39 

278,839 
15-96 
160-6 

2,418 

1917 

16-6 

145,869 
8-09 
44-6 

67,814 

2-86 

24-03 

64,738 
8*70 
87-3 

792 

6-28 

5-6 

640,442 
13-62 
196-2 

228,321 

9-46 

79-74 

162,626 
9-80 
98-6 

2,108 

16-71 

14-5 

81,145 

0-66 

9-6 

«  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  ■  •  • 

1,894 

0-08 

0-8 

2 
0-01 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

98,744 
1-99 
28-7 

•  «  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

■  •  ■  « 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  ■  *  ■ 

•  >  ■  • 

•  •  •  « 

■  «  •  ■ 

43,885 
0-92 
18-3 

86,391 

1-64 

18-00 

15,234 

0-87 
8-8 

82^ 

2-60 

2-3 

£,166,118 
46-06 
663-6 

092,761 

42-05 

851-49 

680,517 
80-44 
897-1 

84,649 

274-67 

288-8 

221,451 
12-88 
163-4 

497,188 
28-92 
866-9 


69,897 

16-1 

130-3 

68,580 

17H) 

188-4 


Included  under 

Locomotive 

Power. 


296.045 
17  ?2 
818-5 

6,926 

0-40 

61 


41,188 
11-0 
89-5 


23,810 
1-86 

17-2 


1.044.990 
60-78 
771-1 


8,785 

2-3 

101 


178,400 

46-4 

877-3 


436,>4: 

19617 

851.172 

ief4 

157-69 


4-71 
44 -ft) 

333,311 

149f3 


3l.4iv> 

1-49 

1414 


1,252,257 
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In  establishing  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines,  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  railway  authorities  to  compare  the  net  returns  with 
the  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  railway  loans  outstanding, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  many  loans  were  floated  below  par  and  that  the 
nominal  is  not  the  actual  rate  of  interest.  A  true  comparison,  of  course, 
is  afforded  by  taking  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  actual  sum 
obtained  by  the  state  for  its  outstanding  loans.  This  information  is 
not  obtainable  for  New  Zealand ;  but  for  the  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  the  second  column  of 
the  following  table  represent  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable,  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  last  described.  On  this  basis,  the  only  state 
whose  lines  paid  their  way  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  was 
Western  Australia,  where  the  activity  in  gold-mining  has  resulted  in  a 
net  profit  of  0*07  per  cent,  after  defraying  the  interest  charge  on 
the  capital  expenditure  on  the  railway  lines  of  the  state.  In  New 
South  Wales,  where  the  Commissioners  have  announced  a  profit  after 
paying  interest  on  the  invested  capital,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  0'23 
per  cent.,  but  it  may  be  expected  that  this  will  be  extinguished  at  an 
early  date : — 


Sttte. 

Interest  returned 
on  Capital 

Actual  rate  of 

Interest  payable  on 

outstanding 

Loans. 

Average  Loss. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

per  cent. 
3-45 

2-96 

1-93 

2-98 

(-)l-99 

3-54 

0-85 

per  cent. 
3-68 

3-72 

3-94 

3*81 

437 

3-47 

3-76 

per  cent. 
0-23 

0-76 

Queensland 

201 

Soath  Australia 

0*83 

Northern  Territory  ... 

Western  Aiistralia 

Tasmania 

6*36 

•0-07 
2-91 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

2-88 
3-43 

3-74 
3-76 

0-86 
0-33 

Australasia 

2-95 

3-75 

0*80 

*  Average  gain. 

The  rate  of  return  on  capital  which  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  table- 
represents  the  interest  on  the  gross  cost  of  the  lines.  In  some  cases  the 
nominal  amount  of  outstanding  debentures  is  less  than  the  actual 
expenditure  on  construction  and  equipment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
loans  have  been  redeemed  ;  but  as  the  redemption  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  fresh  loans  charged  to  general  services,  or  by  payments  from 
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the  general  revenue,  md  not  out  of  railway  earnings,  no  allowance  on 
this  account  can  reasonably  be  claimed. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  rate  of  interest  returned  on  the 
capital  expenditure  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  with  the  sum  which 
such  return  falls  short  of  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable  on  cost  of 
construction.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  only  the  nominal  loss  is 
shown ;  the  actual  loss  was  somewhat  higher  : — 


1807-a 

18B6-0. 

ISM^lMe. 

t90<M)l. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Peroant. 

PerceoL 

1901-1 


ftreent 


IVTEBBBT  RKTUJINBD  OV  CAPITAL  fiXPSyDnOKB. 


New  South  Wales 

3-74 
2-49 
2-§2 
2-9S 

(— )0-53 
4-62 
1-09 

3-83 
2-75 
3-15 
3-42 

(-)0-22 
4-55 
108 

3-^ 
2-83 
2-67 
3-91 

(— )0-82 
6-81 
1-12 

3-93 
3-14 
1-31 
8-86 

(— )0-98 
4-35 
116 

3-45 

Victoria    

2^ 

Qaeensbtnd  

Soath  Auatr&lia 

1-93 

2-9S 

Northern  Territory    

(-)l-99 
3-54 

Western  Australia 

0-85 

Commonwealth   

3-11 
3-24 

3-31 
3^ 

3-25 
3-42 

3-14 
3-43 

2-88 

New  Zealand  ^ 

3-43 

3-12 

3-31 

3-27 

318 

2-9o 

Nkt  Loss  on  Working  Lines. 


New  South  Wales  .... 

Victoria    , 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory  . 
Western  Australia .... 
Tasmania* 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

Australasia  .... 


0-04 

•fODS 

0-14 

1*44 

1-08 

1*06 

1-12 

0-85 

1-35 

105 

0-53 

tO-02 

4-56 

4-17 

4-86 

tl-03 

tl-01 

t2-29 

2-76 

2-79 

2-09 

0-79 

0-53 

0-59 

0-65 

0-52 

0-37 

0-77 

0-52 

0-55 

•H)-19 
0-62 
2-67 
0-01 
5-03 

K^S3 
2-92 


Oils 

0-30 


0-60 


0-23 
0-76 
2-01 
0'S3 
6-36 
■H>-07 
2-91 


0-86 
033 


0-SO 


•Teu*  1897  to  1901. 


tMetprofli. 


In  1881  the  New  Sonth  Wales  railwayB  yi^ded  5-31  per 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  cost  than  was  ewsr  reached  before 
or  since.     In  the  same  year  the  Victorian  lines  yielded  a  return  ol  404 
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per  cent.,  whicli  is  the  highest  on  record  in  that  state,  with  the  ezoep* 
tion  o£  4'18  in  the  y«ftr  1886.  The  decline  in  the  net  proiits  was  largely 
dne  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  in  iq)ar8ely-popalated  districts ;  but 
with  the  adoption  of  a  more  pradent  policy  in  the  matter  of  construction^ 
rendered  necessary  by  the  severe  financial  pressure  to  which  the  states 
were  subjected,  and  with  more  careful  management,  the  returns,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  foregoing  table,  are  again  showing  improvement. 


Eabkikgs  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
worked  during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Stete. 

Expendkiira. 

Net  Earning*. 

1M<M)1. 

WW-2. 

1900-01. 

1901-2. 

1900-01. 

1901-2. 

NewS<rath  Waki.. 
Victoria 

£ 

1,286 

1,034 

470 

712 

95 
000 

456 

£ 
1,259 

1,031 

493 

6*25 

86 

1,122 
448 

£ 

736 

643 

378 
420 
174 
771 
360 

£ 

778 

663 

354 

397 

288 

927 

377 

£ 

551 

391 

92 

292 

{-)79 

228 

96 

£ 
481 

368 

Queensland    

139 

South  Australia  ... 
Northern  Territory 
Westeoi  Australia. 
Tafmanift* 

228 

(-)152 

195 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand    

883 
794 

887 
842 

571 
519 

598 
562 

312 
275 

289 
280 

Australasia... 

870 

880 

563 

592 

307 

288 

•19id  sad  1901. 

For  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth  the  gross  earnings 
per  average  mile  worked  during  1901-2  were  £4t  more  than  in  the 
the  previous  year,  and  the  working  expenses  were  increased  by  £27, 
leaving  the  net  earnings  at  £289  in  1901-2,  as  compared  with  £312  in 
1 900-1 .  For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  gross  earnings  per  average  mile 
worked  during  1901-2  were  £10  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  working  e^ipenses  were  increased  by  £29,  leaving  the  neb  earnings  at 
£288  in  1901-2  as  against  £307  in  1900-1.  On  the  next  page  will 
be  found  a  table  giving  the  returns  per  train  mDe.    The  states  with  the 
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exception  of  Queensland,  South  Australia  proper,  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, show  an  increase  in  the  train  mileage  run  during  1901-2  : — 


state. 

Gross  EArninga. 

Expenditure. 

Net  Earnings. 

1900-01. 

1901-2. 

d. 
75-58 
71-63 
58-64 
62-06 
99-26 
81-00 
55-14 

1900-01. 

1001-2. 

1900-01. 

1901-2. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

d. 
79-69 
72-39 
54-61 
67-56 
109-75 
78-74 
69-70 

d. 
45-56 
45  01 
43-87 
39-83 
200-39 
60-78 
47-20 

d. 
46-71 
46-06 
42-05 
39-44 
274-67 
66-89 
46-46 

d. 
3413 
27-38 
10-74 
27-73 
(-)90-64 
17-96 
12-50 

d. 

28-8: 

25-57 

16-49 

22-62 

Northern  Territory 

Western  Australia 

(-)  175-41 
1411 

Tasmania* ' 

8-6> 

1 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand ' 

74-61 
89-75 

70-59 
88-80 

46-32 

58-58 

47-59 
59-32 

25-29 
31-17 

230' 
29 '45 

\ 

Australasia    

73-60 

72-72 

47-66 

48-96  ! 

25-94 

23-75 

*  1900  and  1901. 


Financial  Results  of  Foreign  Railways. 

The  interest  on  capital  cost,  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  the 
gross  revenue,  and  the  retqrn  per  train  mile  for  the  railways  of  some 
of  the  piincipal  countries  of  the  world  are  given  below.  The  figures  for 
the  countries  other  than  Austi-alasia  refer  either  to  the  year  1901  or 
to  1899  :— 


Coantrj*. 


United  Kingdom  . . 

Firanoe 

Gennany     

Bel^jrium 

United  States    .... 

Canada    

Cape  Colony  

Commonwealth    of 

tralia 

Australasia    


Capital  Cost. 


Total 


Per  Mile 
Open. 


Return 

Per 

Cent. 


Working: 

Expenses : 

PK>por- 

tion 
to  Gross 
Revenue. 


Per  Trsan  MUe. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


Working 
ExpeosoA. 


Aus- 


£ 

1,195,.'>64,478 

648,760,000 

006,700,000 

75,361,324 

2,298,741,000 

214,278,839 

22,469,880 

126.943.318 
145,114,040 


£ 
54,151 
27.697 
20,2=)7 
26,501 
12,616 
11.718 
10,524 

0,895 
9,683 


Net 
Rerenae. 


p.  cent. 

percent. 

d. 

d. 

3-27 

68-33 

641 

40i6 

4-27 

5131 

67-1 

34-S 

606 

60-60 

76-7 

45-6 

4-85 

59-60 

66-0 

SS'4 

4-08 

65-24 

76^ 

40-0 

216 

69-06 

67-4 

46-6 

4-35 

74-63 

89-0 

66*4 

2-88 

67-41 

70-6 

47-6 

2-95 

67-38 

72-7 

40-0 

d. 
S3-0 
S2« 
311 
22  ■« 
26-0 
10-8 
22-6 

23-0 
23-7 


The  figures  given  above  for  Cape  Colony  are  for  State  lines  only. 
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Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  lines 
of  the  various  states  during  the  years  1881,  1891-2,  and  1901-2.  The 
number  of  journeys  on  the  Victorian  lines  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1902,  approximates  to  those  of  1888-9,  1889-90,  and  1890-91, 
and  though,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  states,  a  great  reduction 
occurred  in  1893-94,  the  traffic,  since  the  latter  year,  has  manifested 
an  upward  movement.  All  the  states  have  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  diminished  spending  power  of  the  people,  following  on  the  financial 
crisis,  but  in  every  case  a  recovery  has  taken  place.  The  number  of 
passenger  journeys  in  Tasmania  in  1901  shows  a  small  increase  compared 
with  the  1891  returns: — 


Passengers  carried. 


State. 


1881. 


1891-2. 


1901-2. 


New  South  Wales 


Victoria 


Queensland* 


South  Australia 


Northern  Territory 


Western  Australia. 


Tasmania.. 


Commonwealth  29,321,163 


6,907,312 
18,964,214 


19,918,916        30,885,214 
56,148,122        57,465.077 


247,284        2,370,219  :       4,636,174 


3,032,714        5,744,487 

4,541 


67,144 


102,495 


9,497,222 
3,755 


456,631  ,        8,158,299 


704,531 


777,445 


NewZealand  2,911,477 


Australasia 


32,232,640 


84,347,447   111,423,186 

I 

3,555,764    7,356,136 


87,903,211 


118,779,322 


*  Exclusive  of  Journeys  of  season  ticket-holders. 


The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  In 
the  period  from  1881  to  1891  there  was  an  increase  of  about  102  per 
cent.,  varying  from  44  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand  to  747  j^er  cent,  in 
Tasmania.  During  the  decennial  period  1891-2-1901-2,  the  increase 
in  tonnage  has  varied  from  4  per  cent,  in  South  Australia  to  1,401  per 
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returns  of  the  British  railways,  but  are  very  far  behind  tliose  of  some 
of  the  great  American  lines,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 

British  Railways,  1900. 


Company. 


Goods  mileage. 


Ton  mileage. 


Average 

weight  of 

train. 


Lond.  North- Western 

Midland  

Great  Western  

North-£^8tern   

Great  Northern 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Great  Eastern    

Great  Central 


Total 


22.668.940 

27,270,791 

23,096,578 

17,565,768 

12,027,759 

6,681,695 

8,564.851 

8,328.551 


1,311,000,000 

1,377,000,000 

1,056,000,000 

1,055,000,000 

534,000,000 

450,000,000 

322,000,000 

360,000,000 


126,204,933 


6,465,000,000 


tons. 
67 
50 
46 
60 
444 
67 
37i 
43 


51 


The  New  York  Central  shows  to  great  advantage  compared  with  tlie 
British  lines  ;  the  average  weight  of  train  for  the  years  quoted  was  :— 

tons.  tooa 


1894 
1895 
1896 


249 

1897 

252 

1893 

268 

1899 

270 
299 
322 


Rolling  Stock. 

The  following  table  gives  the  different  classes  of  rolling  stock  in  the 
possession  of  the  several  Australasian  Governments  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1901-2,  and,  considerable  as  are  the  numbers  of  each  class,  they 
could  with  advantage  be  largely  increased  in  most  of  the  states  : — 


state. 


Goods  Stock. 


New  South  Wales .. 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth  .... 
New  Zealand ' 

I 
I 

Australasia ' 


518 

1,073 

11,183 

536 

1,482 

9,716 

362 

419 

6,943 

345 

431 

6,1^ 

6 

7 

134 

274 

260 

6,285 

71 

190 

1,170 

2,112 
362 


3,862 
701 


2,474 


4,563 


40,553 
12,444 


52,997 


Railway  Accidents. 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  grouped 
under  threa  heads — passengers,  servants  of  the  railways,  and  trespassers ; 
and  the  accidents  themselves  might  be  classified  into  those  arisiufir  from 
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oauses  bejond  the  control  of  the  person  injured,  and  those  due  to 
misconduct  or  want  of  caution.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
persons  killed  and  injured  on  the  Gorenniieiit  railways  during  1901-1902 
in  those  states  for  which  returns  are  available : — 


SUtar. 


Panengera. 


KUled. 


Injured. 


Ralliray 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Trespaseera,  &o. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Total. 


KUled. 


Injured. 


Xew  South  WalM . 

Victoria    

Soath  Australia  .... 
Xorthem  Territory 
New  Zealand  


2 

355 

14 

750 

18 

32 

34 

4 

10 

398 

26 

85 

40 

•  •  ■ 

2 

4 

31 

8 

3 

12 

■ 
•  •  • 

■  •  • 

«*••-«• 

1 

' 

1 

6 

17 

8 

447 

11 

175 

25 

822: 

838- 

36 

630 


"'"Tite  railwajs  of  Australasia  have  been  as  free  from  accidents. of  a. 
^ouB  character  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  passenjii^ers 
carried.  There  is,  however,  no  necessary  conneetion  between  the  two, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chiefly  devoted  t» 
goods  traffic,  and  a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to 
passengers  only  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The 
(lata  from  which  such  a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some 
countries.  As  far  as  the  figures  can  be  given  they  are  shown  in  the* 
following  table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  passengers  killed  and 
injured  per  million  carried.  The  figures  are  calculated  over  a  period  of; 
ten  years  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  available  dates : — 


Country. 


Number  of  PftBsengWB. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Areniffe  per  million . 
paaaengers  carried. 


KiUed. 


Injured. 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Sweden   

France ^... 

Norway  

Holland    .... 

Switzerland    

Russia 

United  Kingdom* 

Spain  

Canada    

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Avjnralia... 
NewZealaad 


582 

2,341 

01 

191 

1,896 

01 

1S9 

1,518 

0  1 

^ 

41 

01 

744 

3,545 

0'2 

8 

10 

01 

21 

93 

01 

177 

669 

0-4 

541 

2«090 

0-9 

142 

5,606 

0-01 

155 

924 

0-6 

109 

767 

0-7 

62 

471 

0-26 

27 

1,447 

0-06 

11 

20 

017 

46 

191 

0-94 

0-4 
1-3 
1-5 
0-2 
1-1 
01 
0-4 
1-5 
3  6 
0-ft 
3*3 
4-8 
20 
31 
0-31 
3*90 
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New  South  Wales. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  daring  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  opening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for  in  1875  the 
length  of  line  in  operation  had  only  reached  435  miles.  From  1876  to 
1889,  greater  activity  prevailed,  no  less  than  1,748  miles  being  con- 
structed during  this  period,  but  this  rate  of  increase  was  not  continued, 
inasmuch  as  only  14  miles  were  opened  during  the  next  three  years. 
Subsequently  there  was  renewed  activity,  and  the  length  of  line  openctl 
to  30th  June,  1902,  was  3,025|  miles,  the  amount  expended  thereon 
for  construction  and  equipment  being  X40,565,073,  or  at  the  rate  of 
XI  3,407  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  the  State  are  divided  into  three  branches,  each 
representing  a  system  of  its  own.  The  southern  system,  which  is  the 
most  important,  serving  as  it  does  the  richest  and  most  thickly- 
populated  districts,  and  placing  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
in  direct  communication,  has  several  offshoots.  From  Oulcairn,  a  lin** 
•connects  with  Corowa  on  the  Murray  River ;  from  The  Rock  a  Hue 
extends  to  Lockhart ;  from  Junee  a  branch  extends  as  far  as  the  to\ni 
of  Hay  in  one  direction,  and  Finley  in  another,  and  places  the  important 
district  of  Riverina  in  direct  communication  with  Sydney.  Fron 
Cootamundra  a  line  branches  off  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Gundagai, 
•and  another  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Temora ;  while  from 
Jdurrumburrah  a  line  has  been  constructed  to  Blayney,  on  the  western 
line,  thus  connecting  the  southern  and  western  systems  of  the  state. 
From  Koorawatha  a  branch  has  been  laid  down  to  connect  Grenfell 
with  the  railway  system.  Nearer  the  metropolis,  the  important 
town  of  Goulbum  is  connected  with  Cooma,  bringing  the  rich 
pastoral  district  of  Monaro  into  direct  communication  with  Sydney. 
From  Goulbum,  a  branch  line  has  also  been  opened  to  OrookwelL 
Another  line  that  forms  part  of  the  southern  system  has  been  con- 
structed to  Nowra,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  district 
of  Illawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agrical- 
ture.  The  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  over  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  has  its  terminus  at  Bourke,  a  distance  of  503 
miles  from  the  metropolisL  Leaving  the  mountains,  the  western  line, 
after  throwing  out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  enters  the 
Bathurst  Plains,  and  connects  with  the  metropolis  the  rich  agricul- 
tural lands  of  the  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts.  Beyond 
Dubbo  it  enters  the  pastoral  country.  At  Blayney,  as  before  stated, 
the  western  line  is  connected  with  the  southern  system  by  a  branch 
line  to  MuiTumburrah  ;  at  Orange  a  branch  connects  that  town  with 
Forbes  on  the  Lachlan  River,  and  from  Parkes,  one  of  the  stations  on 
this  branch  line,  an  extension  to  Condobolin  on  the  Lachlan  River  ha«= 
been  constructed.     Further  west,  on  the  main  line  at  Nevertire,  a  short 
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line  extends  to  the  town  of  Warren,  and  at  Nyngan  a  branch  line 
connects  the  important  mining  district  of  Cobar  with  Sydney.  From 
£yrock  a  line  branches  off  to  Brewarrina.  The  western  system  also 
includes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to  Richmond  on  the  Hawkesbury 
River ;  and  a  branch  line  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Dubbo  to 
Ooonamble.  The  northern  system  originally  commenced  at  Newcastle, 
but  a  connecting  line  has  been  constructed,  making  Sydney  the  head  of 
the  whole  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  state.  This  connecting  line 
permits  of  direct  conununication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
and  Brisbane,  a  distany  from  end  to  end  of  1,808  miles,  or  altogether 
between  the  terminus  m  Oodnadatta,  in  South  Australia,  and  Gunna- 
mulls,  in  Queensland,  there  is  one  continuous  line  of  railway,  3,100 
miles  in  length.  The  northern  system  comprises  a  branch  from 
Werris  Creek,  via  Narrabri  and  Moree,  to  Inverell,  thus  placing  the 
Namoi  and  Gwydir  districts  in  direct  communication  with  the  ports 
of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  A  portion  of  the  North  Coast  i-ailway  has 
also  been  constructed  from  Murwillumbah,  on  the  Tweed  River,  to 
lismore  on  the  Richmond  River.  A  short  line  branches  off  the  main 
northern  line  at  Homsby,  and  connects  with  the  north  shore  of  Port 
Jackson  at  Milson's  Point. 

Up  to  October,  1888,  the  control  of  the  railways  was  vested  in  the 
Minister  for  Works,  the  direct  management  being  undertaken  by  an 
officer  under  the  title  of  Commissioner.  It  was,  however,  recognised 
that  political  influence  entered  unduly  into  the  management  of  this 
large  public  asset,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  "  Government  Railways 
Act  of  1888  "  was  passed,  with  the  object  of  removing  the  control  and 
management  of  the  railways  from  the  political  arena,  and  vesting  them 
in  three  railway  Conunissioners,  who  were  required  to  prepare  for  pre- 
sentation to  Parliament  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  during  the  preceding  year. 
While  the  avowed  object  of  state  railway  construction  has  been  tx>  pro- 
mote settlement,  apart  from  consideration  of  the  profitable  working  of 
the  lines,  still  the  principle  has  been  kept  in  view  that  in  the  main  the 
railways  should  be  self-supporting.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  subsequent 
pages,  that  the  present  management,  despite  the  fact  that  they  ai*e 
hampered  by  a  large  number  of  unprofitable  lines,  have  succeeded  in 
placing  the  railways  of  the  state  in  a  satisfactory  financial  position. 


Revenue  and  Working  Expenses, 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last 
decennial  period  is  set  forthin  the  following  table,  and  the  returns  show 
that  the  CommiEsioners  have  achieved  most  important  results  during 
their  term  of  administration,  and  may  reasonably  claim  to  have  at  last 
made  the  lines  almost  self-supporting,  as  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1902,  there  was  only  a  matter  of  £91,000  between  the  net 
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earnings  and  the  inteM«i  charge^  denpite  the.* exceptional  conditions 
that*had  to  be  contended  with  : — 


YWWr^ 

Onmf^niLQgB* 

Working 
£xp9U68. 

NeftEamiogii. 

Praporllonof 
WorkUur 

SxpOB«Mt9 

GrotEamlng%. 

£ 

£ 

£. 

Per  cent. 

1893 

2,937.056 

1,738,516 

1,188,540 

59-39 

18d4 

2.818,541 

1,591,842 

1,291,6M 

56-58 

1805 

2,878,204 

1.567,589 

1,31^,615  J 
1,26^629 

54^ 

1806 

2.820,417 

1,551,888 

56  DK 

1897 

3.014.742 

1,601,218 

1,413,524 

5311 

1898 

3,026,748 

1,614,605 

1,412,143 

53-34 

1899 

3,145,278 

1,690,442 

1.454,831 

63-75 

1900 

3.163,672 

1,769,620 

1,394,052 

56-98 

1901 

3,573.779 

2,043,201 

1,530,578 

67-17 

1902 

1 

3,668,686 

2,267,369 

1,401,317 

61-80 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  found  ample  evidence  of  the  eoonomicaf 
working  of  the  State  railways  under  their  present  management,  inasmuch 
as  the  net  earnings  for  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  were 
38-20  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings,  as  against  33*31  per  cent,  wheu 
the  Commissioners  took  office.  The  net  earnings,  exhibited  in  the  last 
year  of  the  table,  show  a  considerable  improvement  on  those  for 
the  first  year.  The  finaucial  depression  of  1893,  which  brought  about 
a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  coaching  traffic,  and  the 
continued  unfavourable  character  of  the  seasons,  adversely  affected  the 
earnings  of  several  years  ;  the  fall  in  eai-nings,  however,  was  met  by  a 
reduction  in  working  expenses,  so  that  the  financial  result  of  the 
railway  management  was  not  greatly  affected.  The  year  1900  compares 
'somewhat  unfavourably  with  the  three  yeiirs  immediately  prec^ling. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  a  much  larger  tonnage 
carried,  the  merchandise  and  live  stock  traffic  showed  a  decrease  in 
freight  earned,  clearly  indicating  that  the  traffic  from  these  sources  had 
been  carried  at  less  profitable  rates  than  hitherto.  The  traffic  in  woo) 
and  hay  also  showed  a  large  falling  off,  but  there  was  no  further 
diminution  in  the  net  earnings  for  the  year  1901,  the  total,  ^1,530,578^ 
being  the  largest  for  the  period  shown  in  the  table.  The  revenue 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  £410,207,  towards  which  all 
classes  of  traffic  contributed.  Tlie  increased  traffic^  the  greater  cost  of 
coal  and  materials,  and  the  more  liberal  advances  granted  to  the  wages 
staff,  were  responsible  for  the  rise  of  d&273,Q81  in  the  working  expenses. 
For  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1 902,  however,  a  ccHisideraUe  falUog  oft' 
in  the  net  earnings  occurred.  The  riae.frcHn  57*17  to  61*80  in  the  per- 
centage  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  was  due  to  the  iacreaaed 
volume  of  traffic  carried  at  exoeptioaally  low.  ratea^  lai^gely  contributed 
to  by  the  concessions  made  in  -the  carriage  of  starving  stoek  and  fodder. 
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Hhe  increcisedooBt  of  fuel,  the  additional  repairs  to  tberollrng  stock 
And  pennanent  way,  the  necessity  for  battling  water  iot  looomoiive  «nd 
other  p^ypoies,  arid  the  increiiieats,gi«nted  to  the  6taff,  also  oontribtited 
to  the  redaction  in  net  earnings.  No  appreciable  redofction  in  the  per- 
•centage  of  eicpendltare  to  earnings 'is  practicable,  inasnmch  as  the 
-Commissioners  have  provided  for  concessions  in  connection  with  the 
•earriage  of  btarv»ig  stoek  and  fodder,  and  they  will  have  to  face- a  con- 
siderable shottage  in  the  carriage  of  agricultural  and  pastoral:  produce, 
AS  well  as  other  lines  of -general  traffic  for -the  present,  year.  It  may 
^aho  he  mentioned  that  considerable  expense  is  being  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  haulage  of  water  to  ^r-distant  points,  ^e  pro- 
portion of  working  ezp^mses  to  earnings  is  less  in  New  South  Wales 
than  i&  any  other  part  of  Australia,-  as  the  foUowing  figures,  which  are 
the  average  of  the  five  years  1898-1902,  will  show : — 

Per  cfetit. 

Nfew  Soath  Wkles fte-61 

VIctoifU .., „^ V. te'04 

QmeensUnd   «,...... 66'16 

Scmth  Austmlia  «,s» ,^ 61-04 

WMtem- Attfttnlia 75-68 

Tasmania ..s...,*^ 79*88 

Hew  Zealand    64-66 

An  analysis  is  given  hereunder  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  New 
f^oath  Wales  railways  for  the  ten  years,  1893-1902 ;  in  this  statement 
the  total  expenses  as  well  as  the  expenses  per  train  mile  and  per  mile 
of  line  in  operation,  are  given.  It  will  be  se^n'  that  there  has  been  a 
jg^neral  "reduction  in  the  expenditure  per  train  mile,  and  this  reduction 
is  visible  in  all  the  details  included  in  the  total,  with  the  exception  of 
the  expenditure  upon  locomotive  power,  which  has  slightly  increased 
during  the  ten  years.  In  regard  to  the  working  expenses  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  condition  of  affairs  revealed  by  the  table  is  satis- 
iaetory.  When  the  Commissioners  took  over  the  management  of  the 
railways  in  1888,  large  renewals  of  rolling  stoek  were  needed,  while 
additional  expenditure  had  to  be  incurred  on  permanent  way  and 
huijdii2g&  The  result  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the-  high  outlay  per  train 
mile  and  per  mile  open  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade.  By  the  year 
1896,  the  lines  were  in  thorough  working  order,  and  have  been  so 
maintained  since  that  date.  The  rolling  stoek  has  been  very  greatly 
improved  ;  the  tractive  power  of  the  engines  has  been  increased,  and 
tjpes  of  locomotives  adapted  to  the  special  and  general  needs  of  the 
traffic  introduced. 
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Year 

ended 

90th  June. 


189S 
18M 
1895 
1806 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Maintenance 

of  Way, 

Works,  and 

Boildinga. 


Looo- 
motive 
Power. 


Carriage  and 

Wa«ron 

Repotrsand 

Renewal!. 


Traffic 
Expenees. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Penai<Mis 

and 
Orataitiea 


General 
Chargea. 


£ 
474,142 
418,969 
399,679 
850,904 
858,057 
853,969 
870,197 
406,014 
484,750 
521,983 


£ 

657,574 
607,649 
494,057 
683,255 
574,255 
507,455 
635,145 
648,767 
761,625 
875,582 


129,188 
127,221 
130.770 
150,073 
152,885 
139,161 
141,942 
159,630 
174,478 
184,282 


Idtal. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

503,187 

8,590 

■  •  •  • 

70,885 

458,011 

6,186 

10,744 

04,042 

441,798 

33,282 

8,446 

50,001 

437,591 

15,248 

8,878 

00,879 

444,857 

2.894 

6,203 

68,067 

455,546 

8,296 

4,504 

00,075 

471,532 

6,451 

2,652 

08,623 

478,818 

4,164 

4,250 

07,847 

687,227 

11,111 

4.764 

69,240 

588,038 

20,284 

6,296 

70,104 

£ 
1,738,516 
1^1,842 
1,567,SA' 
l,66l.!tes'i 
l,601,2lt$ 
1,014.6I).> 
1,090,441 
1.769,52t> 
2,04S,»)l 
2,207.a» 


Peb  Train  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d 

1893 

15-10 

17-83 

4-18 

16-00 

•11 

•  •  ■  • 

2^27 

55'S» 

1M04 

14-03 

16-99 

4-26 

16-33 

•18 

-86 

214 

63^ 

1896 

12-63 

15-63 

4-13 

13-96 

1"06 

-27 

1-87 

4»'&4 

1896 

10-91 

16*58 

4-07 

18-00 

•47 

•12 

1-80 

49-24 

1897 

10-67 

16-96 

4-51 

18-18 

•09 

•15 

1-80 

47-26 

189S 

10-18 

1719 

4-00 

13-11 

•10 

•13 

1-76 

46-46 

1899 

10-09 

17-32 

8-87 

12-85 

•14 

■07 

1-73 

46-07 

1900 

10-96 

17-51 

4-Sl 

12-92 

•11 

•11 

1^88 

47-75 

1901 

10-81 

16-98 

3-89 

11-98 

•26 

•10 

1-J&6 

45-J* 

1902 

1076 

18-04 

3-70 

1213 

-42 

•13 

1-45 

46-71 

Per  Mile  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 
£ 

£ 

£ 

1803 

204-7 

240  8 

55^ 

217-2 

1-6 

.  •  •  • 

ao-e 

750-ft 

1894 

172-6 

209-1 

52-4 

188-7 

2-1 

4^4 

26-4 

0»-7 

1896 

168-9 

196-0 

52-0 

175-0 

13-2 

3-4     . 

23-4 

02SI 

1896 

188-6 

210-6 

69-3 

172-9 

00 

1-6     1 

24-1 

613 1> 

1897 

139-0 

223-0 

59-4 

172-7 

1-1 

2^0 

24-5 

0217 

1893 

133-1 

2247 

62-3 

171-3 

1-8 

17 

22^8 

007-* 

1899 

136-9 

234-9 

52-5 

174-4 

2-0 

1-0 

28^ft 

625-i 

ICOO 

147-9 

286-4 

68-1 

174-5 

1-6 

17 

247 

o«-^ 

1901 

174-5 

274-2 

02*8 

193-2 

41 

17     ! 

26^0 

735-5 

1902 

179-2 

800-0 

03-2 

202-2 

0-9 

2-2 

241 

77S-4 

Interest  returned  on  Capital, 

In  establishing  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines  it  in 
the  practice  of  railway  authorities  to  compare  the  net  returns  with 
the  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  railway  loans  or  on  the 
public  debt  of  the  state.  An  accurate  comparison  can  only  be  made  by 
taking  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  actual  sum  obtained 
by  the  state  for  its  outstanding  loans.  On  this  basis,  the  lines  of 
the  state  have  met  the  interest  on  construction  and  equipment  daring 
five  years  only,  viz.,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1899,  and  1901.  In  1901  the 
lines  yielded  a  net  sum  of  £74,000  after  paying  working  expenses, 
interest,  and  all  charges,  but  the  year  1902  showed  a  loss  of  X9 1,000. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  loss  for  each  year  during  the 
period  1893-1902 :— 


Year. 

Intersst 
returned  on 

Actual  Rate  of 
Interest  payable 
on  OutstaiMing 

Avera^Loaa. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1893 

3-48 

3-88 

0-40 

1894 

3-46 

3-89 

0-43 

1895 

3-58 

3-94 

0-36 

1896 

3-44 

3-86 

0-42 

1897 

3-78 

381 

0-03 

1898 

3-74 

3-78 

004 

1899 

383 

3-75 

•0  08 

1900 

3'^ 

3-76 

014 

1901 

3-93 

3-74 

•019 

1902 

3-45 

3-68 

0-23 

*  Average  gain. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  profits  is  partly  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
lines  in  sparsely-populated  districts  ;  but  as  a  result  of  more  economical 
working  the  returns  are  showing  improvement.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worth  noting  that  there  are  sixteen  branch  lines  on  which  over 
twelve  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  which  do  not  pay  their 
way,  the  loss  on  these  lines  being  about  £250,000  per  annum. 


Ea/mings  aiid  Expenses  per  Mile, 

Two  important  facts  which  demonstrate  the  financial  position  of  the 
railways  and  the  character  of  the  management  are  the  earnings  per 
train  mile  and  per  average  mile  open.  Although  the  returns  now  being 
realised  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  1875,  when  the  net  earnings 
per  train  mile  fell  little  short  of  52d.,  and  per  mile  open  of  £775,  the 
earnings,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  year  1902,  are  in  every 
way  encouraging.  The  falling  off  in  1902  was  largely  due  to  the 
increased  volume  of  traffic  caiTied  at  exceptionally  low  rates,  the  aver- 
age revenue  derived  from  all  descriptions  of  merchandise  a^d  live  stock 
traffic,  exclusive  of  terminal  charges,  having  decreased  from  1*1 3d.  to 
1  •07d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  the 
net  return  per  train  mile  has  increased  from  27 ^d.  to  28 -Qd.,  or  5*5 
per  cent. ;  while  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  the  advance  has  been 
.from  £374  to  £481,  or  28*6  per  cent.    The  gross  earnings,  expenditure. 
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anil  net  eankings  per  tr&in  mile^r  the  past  ten  years  are-elMmn  in  the 


following  table : — 


Year. 

OroMEamiog* 

•  Kxpetdltare 

NetEanilxupi 

per  train  mile. 

pepinin  mUe. 

IpMiferain  mile. 

d. 

*d. 

■d. 

1893 

93-60 

55  59 

3801 

1894 

94*18 

53-29 

40-89 

1895 

98-96 

49-54 

41-42 

1896 

87-68 

48  24 

39  44 

1897 

88  99 

47-26 

41-73 

1898 

87-10 

46*46 

40-64 

1899 

85-72 

46-07 

39-65 

1900 

85-36 

47-76 

37-61 

1901 

79-69 

45-56 

3413 

1902 

75-58 

46-71 

28-87 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  'net  >  earnings-  per  average  mile 
pen  for  the^past  ten  years,  were  as  fdllow : — 


Omm  Baminirs 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Year. 

per  average  mile 

per  avenge  mile 

per  averan^e  mile 

open. 

open. 

open. 

£ 

^£ 

£ 

ism 

1,264 

760 

514 

J8a4 

1»159 

656 

503 

1895 

1.144 

623 

621 

1896 

1,114 

6i:i 

501 

1897 

i.ni 

622        ^         -5«9 

1808 

1,138 

607                 631 

1899 

1,163 

625                  538 

1900 

1,153 

645                  508 

1901 

1,286 

7a5 

551 

1902 

1,259 

778 

481 

In  many  cases  the  railways  of  the  state  pass  through  heavy  and 
mountainous  country,  involving  steep  gradients.  For  the  more  expedi- 
tious and  economical  working  of  the  traffic,  important  deviations  have 
been  and  are  being  carried  out  to  secure  better  grades  and  to  ease  the 
curves.  While  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  much  more 
remains  to  be  done,  as  many  of  the  lines  have  been  constructed  with 
an  unusual  proportion  of  steep  gradients,  of  which  the  worst  are  on 
the  trunk  lines,  and  are  so  situated  that  the  whole  of  tlie  traffic  mast 
pass  over  them.  In  the  southern  system,  the  line  at  GcKmia  reaches  aii 
altitude  of  2,659  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  in  the  western,  at  the 
Clarence  station.  Blue  Mountains,  a  height  of  3,658  feet  is  attained ; 
while  on  the  no<^hem  line  the  highest  point,  4,471  feet,  is  reached  at 
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Ben  Lomond.  Iir  no  ol^er^^^te-  of  the^  GcnHii<nt^p>6alth  or  New  Zeddand 
do  the  lines  attain  such  an  aititude.  tin '^Queensland  tJie  maxknam 
height  is  3,008  f eet ;  in  Victoria, :2,ia2' feet :  in  South  Australia,  2,024 
feet ;  in  Western  Australia,  l^)(lt22  feet ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  1,252 
feet  Where 'heaTy  gradients  prevail,  the  working  expenditure  must 
necessarily  be  Jieavder  than  in  the  states  where  the  surface  configura- 
tion is  more  krvel. 

Coaehing^  amd  Ck>od8  Traffic, 

The  followiagcteJbie  shows  the  number  of  passevgers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  «ta%e  during  the  j^tnv  1881,  and  for  tiie  last  ten  years, 
together  with.tiie  receipts  from  the  traffic,  and  tiie  average  receipts 
per  journey  : — 


^Yaar. 

FMwngim 
canied. 

BaoeiptB 

tnmi  OottcfaiDg 

Tmmc. 

ATBnvce 

Beoeitrtsper 

Jonnify. 

No. 

£ 

1881 

6,907,312 

488,ff75 

16-97 

1893 

19,032,703 

1,115,042 

13*43 

imi 

l^,5W«7d2 

1,047,029 

13^ 

1805 

19,7'i5|418 

1,022,901 

12^ 

1886 

21,005,048 

1,043,922 

11-93 

1897 

22,672,924 

1,098,696 

11-63 

1898 

23,233,206 

1,126,257 

11-63 

1899 

24,726,067 

1,168,198 

li-22 

1900 

26,486,873 

1,227,355 

11  12 

1901 

29,201,324 

1,370,530 

11-23 

1902 

30,885,214 

1,403,744 

10-91 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1896  to  1902  show  far  larger  numbers 
of  passenger  journeys  than  preceding  years,  but  less  satisfactory  results 
in  the  way -of  average  receipts  per  journey.  This  does,  not  so  much 
arise  from*  cartailment  of  longdistance  travelling  as  from  the  change 
of  a  large  body  of  travellers  from  first  to  second  class — a  result  due  to 
diminished  means,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  to  the  more  comfortable 
carriages.' HOW  provided  for  second*  class  passengers.  A  return  to  pros- 
perous times  -should  show  an  increase  in  first-class  travellers,  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  removal  of  the  original  impelling  cause  is 
not  followed  by  a  return  to  previous  habits,  so  that  the  railways  may 
not  altogether  recover  the  revenue  lost  by  the  change  on  the  pai*t  of 
the  travelling  public. 
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The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  the  year  1881,  and  from  1893  to 
1902  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

TonriMre  of  Ooodt  and 
Uve  Stock. 

Earnings. 

tOD8. 

£ 

1881 

2,033,860 

955,651 

1893 

3,773,843 

1,812,014 

1894 

3,493,919 

1,766,512 

1895 

4,075,093         * 

1,855,903 

1896 

3,953,675 

1,776,495 

1897 

4,567,041 

1,916,046 

1898 

4,630,564 

1,900,401 

1899 

5,248,320 

1,987,075 

1900 

5,531.511 

1.93(5,217 

1901 

6,398,227 

2,203,249 

1902 

6,467,552 

2,264,942 

The  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1902,  into  a  general  classification  is  set  forth  in  the 
subjoined  statement.  Particulars  of  the  tonnage  are  given  under  nine 
broad  classes,  while  the  table  also  shows  the  average  distance  goods 
of  each  class  were  carried,  and  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  terminal  charges,  which 
would  probably  increase  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  by  about  0"20d., 
from  lOTd.  to  l*27d.  The  "miscellaneous"  tra£Bc  comprises  timber, 
bark,  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds,  in  5-ton  lots  ;  firewood,  in  5  ton 
lots  ;  bricks,  drain  pipes,  and  various  other  goods.  *'*  A  "  and  "  B 
classes  consist  of  lime,  fruit,  vegetables,  hides,  tobacco  leaf,  lead  and 
silver  ore,  caustic  soda  and  potash,  cement,  copper  ingots,  fat  and  tallow, 
mining  machinery,  ore  tailings,  leather,  agricultural  implements  in  5  ton 
lots ;  and  various  other  goods. 


Description  of  Troffio. 


Coal,  coke,  and  shale    . 

Firewood 

Grain,  flour,  &c 

Hay,  straw,  and  chaff  . 

Miscellaneous 

Wool     

Live  stock  

**A"and  "B"  classes. 
All  other  goods 

Terminal  charges  . 
Total    


Average 

number  ot 

Eamiogt 

Tons  carried. 

miles  each  ton 

per  ton 

of  traffic  is 

per  mile. 

carried. 

miles. 

d. 

3,520,027 

21*93 

0*51 

215,655 

27  03 

0-76 

387,720 

233*89 

0-44' 

245,574 

201-83 

0*36 

613,125 

62*02 

0*72 

105,252 

261-53 

1*98 

238,668 

228*43 

1-66 

572,497 

96*67 

1-16 

265,459 

143*66 

3*39 

6,163.977 

70*87 

1-07 
0*20 

6,163,977 

70-87 

1*27 
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The  charge  for  carrying  goods  one  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  state  in 
1872  was  3'6d.  per  ton,  while  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  it  has^ 
fallen  to  1  '27d.  The  decrease,  however,  is  to  sorae  extent  more  apparent 
than  real,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  more  extensive  development  of 
the  mineral  traffic  than  of  the  carriage  of  general  merchandise ;  but, 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  benefit  to  the  general  producer  and  consumer  has  been  very  sub- 
stantial, and  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  indicating  generally  the 
lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding  goods  by  rail. 

Victoria. 

Railway  operations  in  Victoria  began  with  the  opening  of  the  line 
from  Flinders-street,  Melbourne,  to  Port  Melbourne.  In  the  early 
years  the  lines  constructed  were  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  up  to  the  year  1865,  that  is  in  ten  years,  only  274 
miles  were  laid  down ;  during  the  next  decennial  period  a  further 
length  of  312  miles  was  constructed.  As  in  the  case  of  other  states^ 
more  energy  was  manifested  during  the  decade  ended  1885,  when  no 
less  than  1,092  miles  were  constructed  ;  during  the  next  ten  years  the 
rate  of  progress  was  maintained,  and  a  further  length  of  1,444  miles 
was  opened.  The  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  on  30th  June,  1902, 
was  3,302^  miles,  upon  which  the  sum  of  £40,613,784  has  been  expended 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  an  average  of  J&  12,298  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  the  state  are  grouped  under  seven  systems — the 
Northern,  North-Eastern,  Eastern,  South-Eastem,  North- Western, 
South- Western,  and  Suburban  lines.  The  Northern  system  extends 
from  Melbourne  to  Echuca ;  the  North-Eastern  stretches  from  Ken- 
sington to  Wodonga,  and  is  the  main  line  connecting  Melbourne  with 
Sydney  ;  the  Eastern  connects  Princess  Bridge,  Melbourne,  with 
Baimsdale ;  the  South-Eastem  runs  from  Lyndhurst  to  Port  Albert ; 
the  North- Western,  joining  Laverton  with  Serviceton,  is  the  main  line 
connecting  Melboame  with  Adelaide ;  the  South- Western  runs  from 
Breakwater  to  Port  Fairy  ;  and  the  suburban  system  makes  provision 
for  the  requirements  of  the  population  within  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Included  in  the  seven  systems  are 
no  less  than  ninety  main,  branch,  and  connecting  lines.  With  the 
exception  of  the  eastern  and  extreme  north-western  portions  of  the 
state,  where  settlement  is  sparse,  the  railway  facilities  provided  are 
in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  state,  in  so  far  as  the  length  of  the 
line  open  for  traffic  is  concerned. 

Victoria,  in  1883,  was  the  first  state  of  the  group  to  adopt  the 
system  of  placing  the  management  and  maintenance  of  the  railways 
under  the  control  of  three  Commissioners.  From  the  1st  February, 
1884,  to  the  end  of  1891  the  construction  as  well  as  the  working  of  the 
lines  was  vested  in  this  body  ;  but  on  the  1st  January,  1892,  the  duty 
of  construction  wa.s  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works  under 
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<  the  provisions  of  the  "  Railways  Act,  1^91." 
«£  ccnHBiaskmers  was  reduced  to  one. 


Daring  1896  the  mnnber 


Heventie  and  Working  £xpen$es. 

The  net  earnings,  that  is  the  sum  available  to -meet  interest  cfaaigw 
during  >the  iast  decennial  period,  are  fthown  in  the  fdkmisg  tablo : — 


Tev. 

1 

OroMEatntag*. 

1 

Woridnir 
Exjpmmm. 

Net  EMnfaigi. 

W<MltlU|f 
fiXpMMWtO 

GroM  Earnlogv. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

1893 

2.925,948 

1,857,291 

1,068.657 

63-48 

1804 

2,726,199 

1,651,186 

1,074,973 

60-57 

»8»5 

2,581,d91 

1,547,698 

1,083,893 

50-96 

1886 

2,401,392 

1,55M33 

849,950 

64  61 

1897 

2,61d,935 

1,568.366 

1,047,570 

59*95 

1898 

2,608,896 

1,649,793 

959, 103 

63-24 

1899 

2.-873,799 

1.797.725 

1,070,004 

62A5 

1900 

:^,a35,102 

1,902,540 

1,172,B22 

62*80 

1901 

3,337,797 

:2.076,2d0 

1,26*2,^^ 

6217 

1002 

3,867,843 

2,166,118 

1,201,725 

64-31 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gross  earnings  for  the  closing  jearof 
•the  deoade  are  larger  than  those  of  the  opening  year,  and  the  net 
^^amings-forl^Ot^  i^ow  a  decided  improvement  over  those  of  the  year 
1893,  while  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross- ^aniiiqpB  was 
also  slightly  larger  during  the  former  year.     >The  intervening  years 
«how  siinilin*  fluctuations  to  those  of  the  other  states  comprised  within 
-tile' OoaimonwealUi,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  the  principal  of 
which  are-*-the  financial  crisis,  the  drought  that  has  uniformly  affected 
the   whole  of  Australasia   for   some  years  past,  and   the  faet  that 
Victoria  adopted  the  construction  of  a  number  of  brandi  **  ooekspur  '* 
lines,  which  had  to  be  worked  at  absolute  loss.     In  many  instances  the 
lines  did  not  even  pay  workii^  expenses,  apart  from  interest.     Con- 
tinued losses  remilted  in  the  closing  to  traffic  of  some  of  these  lines 
<iuring  1896  and  subsequent  years,  and  the  Beport  for  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1902,  shows  that  the  average  loss  per  annum  on  non-paying 
lines  is  £294,697.     Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  1902,  the  net  revenue 
tihows  a  gradual  tendency  to  improvement  during  the  last  seven  years, 
the  fall  in  1898  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  being  due  to  the 
iact  that  in  1897  the  receipts  were  swollen  by  the  exceptional  traffic 
occasioned  by  the  Jubilee  celebrations.    In  1 898  additional  expenditure, 
arising  from  increases  of  pay  to  the  lower-grade  employees,  and  from 
improvements  and  renewals  of  permanent-way  works  and  rolling  stock 
caused  a  large  inflation  in  working  expenses.    The  proportion  of  working 
<)xpense8  to  gross  earnings  shows  a  decided  improvement  with'  the  excep- 
tion of  1902 ;  and  notwithstanding  extensive  renerwals  of  way,  repairs  aiui 
venewals  of  stook,  the  payment  of  increments  to  employees,  the  heavy 
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compensation  for  settlement  of  claims  for  personal  injury,  and  the  extnu 
price  paid  for  coal  under  new  contracts,  this  figure  now  stands  .only 
slightly  higher  than  it  did  at  the  eommenoement  of  the  deoeimial  periodL 

The  necessity  for  reducing  expenditure  has  received  serious  considera^ 
ti(m,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  has  been  determined  to  bring  about  a 
considerable  reduction  in  train  mileage,  a  curtailment  in  the  amoimt  of 
leave  allowed  to  the  staff,  pa3rment  for  overtime  at  ordinary  rates,  reduc- 
tion of  travelling  expenses,  diminution  oi  expenditure  on  general  stores^ 
and  placing  the  whole  of  the  daily  paid  employees  on  short  ti^iei  It  is- 
estimated  that  an  approximate  saving  of  ^180,000  will  thereby  result. 

Great  care  seems*  to  have  been  taken  to  keep  down  the  working^ 
expenses  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade  shown  in  the  following 
analysis  of  the  working  expenditure  of  Victorian  railways,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  £200,000  per  annum  was  made  in  spite  of  an  addition  of  20O 
miles  to  the  length  of  line  in  operation.  After  1896  concessions  in  the 
way  of  salary  or  wages  were  made  to  the  staff,  amounting  to  £35,000 
in  1897,  and  £66,312  in  the  following  year.  In  1899  and  1900  additional 
concessions  were  made,  involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  £41,000. 

Thefollowdog  analysis,  which  is  on  the  same  basis  as  that  already 
given  for  New  South  Wales,  gives  the  details  of  the  expenditure  during 
the  ten  yeairs.  It  will  be  observed  that  there,  is  an  expenditure  of. 
£93,744  pep  annum  on  pensions  and  gratuities.'  The  charges  for  this 
service  for  New  South  Wales  amount  to  £6,296,  and  in  none  c^  the 
other  railway  systems  is  there  any  like  expenditure. 


Year 
ended  aoth 

June. 

1 
MainteoftBce 

of  Way. 

Works,  and 

BnikUiigs. 

Loco- 
motive 
Powar. 

Carriage 
and  Wag|{on 
'  Repairs  and 

Renewals. 

TmfBo 
Expenses. 

1 

1 
1 

Coinpen- 
sauon. 

1 

PenskMu 

and 
Grataities. 

General 
Charges. 

Total. 

£ 

.   £ 

d 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

SS7.969 

e(«r,702 

127,681 

668,717 

6,433 

67,629 

61,270 

1,857,291 

14d4 

820,981 

528.809 

104,050 

562,226 

4,816 

93,620 

87,684 

1,651,18& 

1895 

381,198 

478.430 

89,129 

514,131 

6,806 

84,600  : 

48,486 

1,547.698 

1890 

365,848 

450,480 

97,853 

486,433 

7,321 

94,695 

49,294     l,55l,48S 

1897 

381,293 

451,548 

101,946 

497,030 

4,6d9 

83,958 

47,901 

l,668,d6& 

ISdS 

408,897 

459,992 

111.113 

526.958  - 

7,892 

83,720 

51,281 

1,649,793 

1S90 

480,793 

502,763 

180,659 

546,754 

3,611 

81,284  . 

61,862 

1,797,725 

1900 

49S,459 

687,340 

142,639 

564,906 

6,862 

95,289  ' 

57,093 

1,902,640 

1901 

518,488 

646,193 

147,153 

609,000 

7,946 

90,443 

56,018 

2,076,239 

1902 

501,dS8 

710,106 

145,3i>9 

640,442 

31,145 

93,744 

48,886 

2,166,118 

Feb  Tbain  Mile. 


1893 
1891 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


d. 

7-30 

7*89 

8*81 

9-77 

9-92 

10^ 

11-88 

11-8V 

11-26 

10i« 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

13-64 

2-S4 

14-89 

•14 

1-61 

114 

12-60 

2-46 

13*80 

-10 

2-21 

•89 

12-00 

2-24 

12iW 

•17 

2*11 

1-09 

12-08 

2-ea 

12*99 

•19 

2-63 

1-82 

11-74 

2^ 

12-98 

•12 

218 

1-25 

ll-Ofr 

2-89 

13-69 

•20 

217 

188 

12-42 

8-28 

13-61 

•09 

2-01 

1-28 

is-Te 

8-8» 

18-41 

-w 

2'a6' 

1-85 

14-02 

819 

13-21 

•17 

1^96 

1-21 

15-10 

309 

13-62 

•66 

1D9 

-92 

d. 
41-8& 
39*05 
3S«2 
41-43. 
40'7» 
42*8» 
44*42 
45-17 
45-01 
46*00' 
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Year 

ended  80th 

June. 


Mftintenanoe 

of  Way, 
Works,  and 
Buildings. 


Loco- 
motive 
Power. 


Carriage 
■nd  Waggon 
Bepairaand 

Behewals. 


TrafBc 
Expentes. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Pensions 
Gravities,  i^*"**"**- 


Oeneiml 


Total 


Pkb  Milb  Opbv. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1808 

111-8 

207-6 

48-4 

227-0 

2-2 

is-1 

17-4 

6SS-3 

1804 

107-7 

177-2 

84-0 

188-6 

1-6 

81-1 

12-6 

563-0 

1896 

107-4 

1661 

28-0 

166-8 

2-2 

27-6 

14-1 

502-0 

1896 

llT-t 

144*8 

81-2 

166-9 

2-4 

80S 

16-8 

4071 

1807 

1220 

144-4 

82-6 

150  0 

1-6 

26-0 

16  3 

N>r7 

1898 

180-0 

147-2 

35-6 

1687 

2-5 

26-8 

16-4 

62!Ji 

1800 

164-0 

Idl-O 

41-0 

1781 

1-2 

26-6 

16« 

575-8 

1000 

1666 

1C8-7 

44-8 

177  8 

21 

29-0 

17-0 

S072 

1001 

ia)"« 

200-2 

45-0 

188-6 

2-2 

28-0 

17  4 

6421) 

IOCS 

153-8 

217-6 

44-6 

106-2 

0-6 

28-7 

is-s 

6(0-5 

Interest  returned  on  Capital, 

Continuing  the  basis  adopted  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  absolute  interest  paid  on  the  loans  of  the 
«tate  and  comparing  this  with  the  net  earnings,  the  following  table 
furnishes  a  review  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  shows  the  average  loss 
for  each  year  of  the  period  : — 


1 

Actual  Bate  of 

Interest 

Interest 

Year. 

returned  on 
Capital. 

payable  on 

Outstanding 

Loans. 

Average  Loss. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1893 

2-87 

401 

•114 

1804 

2-88 

404 

1-16 

1895 

2-73 

3*96 

1-23 

1896 

2-2A 

3-98 

1-74 

1897 

2-74 

3-96 

122 

1898 

2-49 

3-93 

1-44 

1899 

2-75 

3-83 

1-08 

1900 

2-83 

3S9 

106 

1901 

3-14 

3-76 

0-02 

1902 

2-96 

3-72 

0-76 

The  earnings  of  the  Victorian  lines  are  largely  reduced  by  the 
necessity  of  working  fifty-two  of  the  lines  upon  which  there  is  an 
annual  loss  of  £294,697.  The  fluctuations  in  net  profits  are  due  to 
the  opening  of  new  lines  in  sparsely-settled  districts  and  the  effect  of 
the  drought  upon  the  traffic.  A  gradual  improvement  is,  however, 
manifest  in  the  returns  of  the  past  seven  years,  and  the  concluding 
year  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the  opening  one  of  the  period. 
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Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile, 
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While  the  pre8ent  returns  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  1872, 
vhen  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  were  73*29ti.  and  per  mile  open 
£1,342,  they  show  a  decided  improvement  per  train  mile  on  the  figures 
for  1893,  and  the  net  earnings  per  mile  o])en  are  a  trifle  higher  than 
those  shown  for  that  year.  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net 
earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  ten  years  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table : — 


Year. 

OroiB  Earnings 

Expenditure 
])er  train  mile. 

Net  EamlnffB 
per  train  mfle. 

per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

6517 

41-36 

23-81 

1894 

64-49 

3905 

25-44 

1895 

64-76 

38-82 

25-94 

1896 

6411 

41-43 

22-68 

1897 

68-03 

40-79 

27-24 

1898 

67-77 

42-85 

24-92 

J  899 

71-00 

44-42 

26-58 

1900 

71-83 

45-17 

26-66 

1901 

72-39 

45-01 

27-38 

1902 

71-63 

46-06 

25-57 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follow : — 


1 

1 

OroOT  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Tear. 

per  average 

per  average 

per  average 

1 

i 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

998 

633 

365 

1894 

914 

553 

361 

1895 

837 

502 

335 

1896 

769 

497 

272 

1897 

837 

501 

336 

1898 

835 

528 

307 

1899 

920 

576 

344 

1900 

949 

697 

352 

1901 

i,a^4 

642 

392 

1902 

1,031 

663 

368 

The  tables  indicate  that  while  the  gross  earnings  are  gradually 
improving,  the  strictest  economy  will  be  necessary  in  the  matter  of 
expenditure,  for  the  improvement  in  the  revenue  has  so  far  been  almost 
wholly  neutralized  by  an  increase  in  the  working  expenses. 
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Oaaebiing  and  Oco<h  Trc^jj^ 

The  following .  table  shows  the  number  of  pptssengeVs  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  state  during  the  year  1861,  and  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years,  with  the  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  and  the  average  receipts 
per  journey : — 


Ttar. 

Pftnennera 

carried. 

RboetpUfMnu 

Ooaohing 

Traffic. 

ATen«e* 
Reedpti 
per  joumej. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

18,964,214 

770.617 

9-75 

1893 

46,520,784 

1,508,867 

7-78 

1894 

40,880,378 

1,359,675 

7-98 

1895 

40,210,733 

1,259,609 

7-51 

1896 

40,993,798 

1,264,219 

7-40 

1897 

42,263,638 

1,328,^7 

7-55 

1898 

48,090,749 

1,325,062 

7-38 

1899 

45,805,043 

1,372,000 

719 

1900 

49,332,899 

1,469,910 

715 

1901 

54,704,082 

1,625,903 

7  13 

1902 

57,465,077 

1,648,381 

6  89 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  railways  of  Victoria  reached 
its  maximum  in  1890,  when  no  less  than  58,951,796  persons  made 
U9e  of  the  lines.  The  reaction  following  on  the  banking  crises  of  1893 
considerably  affected  the  traffic,  and  in  1895  the  number  of  passengers 
was  reduced  to  40,210,733 ;  a  gradual  improvement  has  since,  however, 
been  manifest  in  the  returns.  Victoria  occupies  the  leading  position 
among  the  states  as  regards  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  the  latest 
figures  being  as  follow  : — New  South  Wales,  30,885,214  ;  Victoria, 
57,465,077  ;  Queensland,  4,636,174  ;  South  Australia,  including  the 
Northern  Territory,  9,500,977  ;  Western  Australia,  8,158,299;  Tas- 
mania, 777,445  ;  and  New  Zealand,  7,356,136.  The  superiority  of  the 
Victorian  figures  results  from  the  large  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
the  suburban  railways,  the  Melbourne  system  effectively  serving  the 
population  within  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  centre,  and 
carrying  upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  passengers.-  Hie  magni- 
tude of  the  suburban  traffic  is  evidenced  by  the  ^t  that  the  average 
receipts  per  journey  daring,  the  last  year  are  shown  to  be  6'89d^  as 
against  10*9 Id.  in  New  South  Wales ;  26-59d.  in  Queensland;  9r41d. 
in  South  Ausffcialia,  including  Northern  Territory  ;  12*65d»  in  Weatem 
Australia ;  24*18d.  in  Tasmania ;  and  18*78d.  in  New  Z 
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The  amount  of  goods  and  live  stock  tonnage  in  1881,  and  for  each 
of  the  ten  years  from  1893  to  1902,  with  the  earnings  therefrom^  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tonnage  of  Goods 

• 

Year. 

and 
live  Stock. 

Earnings. 

Tons. 

£ 

1881 

1,366,603 

894,592 

1893 

2,558,378 

1,417,081 

1894 

2,455»811 

1,366,484 

1895 

2,435,857 

1,321.982 

1896 

2,ia3.722 

1,137,173 

1897 

2,383,445 

1.287,248 

1898 

2,408,665 

1,283,834 

1899 

2,779,748 

1,601,729 

1900 

2,998,303 

1,555,252 

1901 

3,381,860 

1,711,894 

1902 

3,433,627 

1,719,462 

The  table  indicates  a  gradual  increase  in  the  tonnage  carried  and 
earnings  therefrom  during  the  last  seven  years.  The  figures  for  1902 
must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  harvest  conditions  generally  were  not  so  good  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  Particulars  of  the  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and 
live  stock  into  a  general  classification  are  not  available,  and  no  informa- 
tion is  furnished  that  will  admit  of  a  comparison  being  made  in  order 
to  determine  how  far  the  cost  of  carriage  per  mile  has  been  reduced 
during  the  period  under  review. 

Queensland. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  in  Queensland  for  the  first  ten 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Ipswich  to  Grandchester  line  was  some- 
what slow,  only  268  miles  having  been  constructed.  In  the  decade 
ending  in  1885,  more  energy  was  displayed,  inasmuch  as  a  further  length 
of  1,167^  miles  was  constructed,  and  during  the  quinquennial  periods 
ending  in  1890  and  1895,  further  lengths  of  712  and  250  miles  were  con- 
structed. The  length  of  line  open  on  30th  June,  1902,  was  2,801  miles, 
and  the  amount  expended  thereon  for  construction  and  equipment  was 
£20,119,143,  or  at  the  rat«  of  £7,182  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  the  state  may  be  grouped  into  three  divisions,  com- 
prising eight  systems.  The  southern  division  extends  from  Brisbane  to 
Wallangarra  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  CunnamuUa  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  to  Gladstone  northerly  along  the  coast,  and  has  fifteea 
branch  lines  connected  with  it.  The  central  division  extends  from 
Archer  Park  to  Longreach,  and  has  five  branch  lines  connected  with  it. 
The  northern  division  comprises  the  line  from  Mackay  to  Eton  and 
Mirani  ;  the  line  from  Bowen  to  Wangaratta ;  the  line  from  Townsville 
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to  Winton,  with  a  branch  to  Ravenswood  ;  the  line  from  Cairns  to 
Mai'eeba  ;  the  line  from  Cooktown  to  Laura ;  and  the  line  from  Nonaui- 
ton  to  Croydon. 

For  many  years  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  control  of  the 
railways  were  carried  out  by  a  branch  of  the  Public  Works  Office,  and 
subsequently  by  a  separate  Ministerial  Department  with  a  SecretaiT 
I'esponsible  to  Parliament  and  administering  the  details  of  the  office 
in  a  manner  similar  to  any  other  Crown  Minister.  The  "  Railways 
Act  of  1888,"  however,  while  leaving  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
Department,  vested  the  construction,  management,  and  control  of  all 
Government  railways  in  three  Commiasionei*s,  of  whom  one  was  to  be 
Chief  Commissioner.  The  number  was  subsequently  reduced  to  two,  and 
later  a  single  commissioner  was  appointed  holding  the  authority  formerly 
vested  in  the  three.  In  undertaking  railway  construction  the  State  is 
guided  by  other  considerations  than  those  which  would  direct  the  action 
of  private  investors,  and  is  content,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  recoup  the 
expenditure  in  an  indirect  form.  The  disastrous  result  of  the  continued 
drought  has  operated '  against  successful  management  during  recent 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  returned 
on  capital  expenditure  during  the  past  two  years  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  previous  years,  a  policy  of  stringent  economy  is  to 
l)e  pursued  in  the  management  of  the  railways,  and  the  rates  and  fares 
have  been  increased  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  deficit. 

Revenue  and  Working  Eoepenses, 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last 
decennial  period  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Gross 
Earnings. 

Worktop 
Ezpenses. 

Net 
Earnings. 

Proportion  of 

Working 

Expenses  to 

QrosBEamiBgi. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

por  oent. 

AS»n 

1,022,677 

638,889 

383.788 

62-47 

1894 

956.747 

698,4(Kt 

367,344 

62-61 

1895 

1,025,512 

581,973 

443,539 

56-75 

1896 

1,085,494 

644,362 

441,132 

59-36 

1897 

1,179,273 

684,146 

4»5,127 

68-01 

1898 

1,215,811 

686,066 

529,745 

56-41 

1899 

1,373,475 

784,811 

588,664 

6714 

1900 

1,464,399 

948,691 

515,708 

64-78 

1901 

1,316,936 

1,057,981 

258,965 

80-34 

1902 

1,382,179 

992,751 

389,423 

71*88 
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With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  years  the  foregoing,  table  shows  a 
gradual  tendency  for  earnings  to  increase,  but  there  have  been  consider- 
■able  fluctuations  in  the  propoi^ion  of  working  expenses  to  gross 
earnings.  The  net  earnings  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900,  were 
35*22  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings,  as  against  36 '33  per  cent  when  the 
railways  were  placed  under  their  present  control.  It  will  be  observed 
that  dbe  result  secured  for  that  year  is  considerably  lower  than  those 
of  thepreoeding  two  years,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  were 
•compelled  to  carry  very  large  numbers  of  starving  stock  and  large 
4]uantities  of  fodder  at  unremunerative  rates.  There  were  also  heavy 
•(iuibursements  to  replace  and  increase  the  stock  of  locomotives^  and 
in  carrying  out  works  which,  though  improving  the  equipment  of  the 
railways  and  ensuring  safe  running,  have  not  been  of  a  reproductive 
character,  while  during  the  year  substantial  increases  in  pay  were 
<x)nceded  to  all  classes  of  railway  employees.  There  wtis  consequently 
A  large  increase  in  expenditure  which  was  not  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  earnings.  For  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1901,  the  revenue  from  passenger  traffic  showed  a  substantial 
increase ;  the  decrease  in  earnings  shown  in  the  preceding  table  was 
entirely  due  to  the  loss  of  live  stock  by  drought  and  consequent 
stoppage  of  station  improvements,  and  to  the  necessity  of  carrying 
starving  stocrk  and  fodder  at  merely  nominal  rates.  Tho  net  earnings 
for  the  year  were  thus  reduced  to  19*66  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings. 
A  slight  improvement  in  the  net  earnings  was  manifested  in  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1902,  the  percentage  gained  being  28' 18  of  the  total 
earnings.  Despite  a  shnnkage  in  the  traffic  the  receipts  show  a  slight 
improvement  consequent  on  the  increase  of  rates  and  fares.  Working 
expenses  have  been  cuiiiailed  by  a  I'oduction  in  the  train  mileagei  and 
by  the  exercise  of  stringent  economy  in  administration,  and  with  the 
return  of  favourable  seasons  it  is  hoped  that  more  satisfactory  results 
will  be  secured. 

An  analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  Queensland  railways  for 
the  ten  years,  1893-1902,  is  given  below.  Taking  the  first  year  with 
the  last  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  idcrease  in  the 
total  cost,  as  well  as  in  the  rate  per  train  mile  and  per  mile  of  line 
open.  In  1899  the  expenditure  per  train  mile  had  been  reduced 
to  32'35d.,  as  compared  with  40'82d.  in  1893  and  42'05d.  in 
1902.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure  for  1899  had 
b?en  reduced  below  the  point  of  safety  and  some  services  had  been 
starved,  and  this  necesitated  in  the  following  years  an  abnormal 
expenditure  in  regard  to  improvements  of  the  locomotive,  carriage 
and  waggon  stock,  and  for  bringing  the  equipment  generally  up 
to  a  better  standard  to  ensure  the  safe  working  of  the  lines.  In 
1901  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  money  expended  on  re- 
laying and  other  heavy  works,  similar  expenditure,  or,  at  least, 
expenditure  on  so  large  a  scale,  will  not,  of  course,  be  needed  for 
some  little  time. 
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MainteiwDoe 

Carriage  and 

Tear  ended 
80th  June. 

of  Way. 
Works,  and 
Buildings. 

Looomotive 
Power. 

Waggon 

Repairs  and 

Renewals. 

TraiBc 
ExpeoMs. 

General 
Chaiget. 

TbCa]. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

273,403 

149,892 

31,783 

167.806 

26,005 

638,889 

1894 

261,946 

139,231 

31,201 

150,046 

25,980 

598,403 

1895 

233,772 

141,568 

33,702 

144,483 

28,448 

581,973 

1896 

248,468 

172,373 

34,936 

161,656 

26,929 

644,362 

1897 

271,602 

184,817 

37,714 

164,097 

25,916 

684,146 

1898 

261,706 

186,226 

38.719 

172,603 

26,912 

686,066 

1899 

289,005 

225,033 

45,462 

196,680 

28,631 

784,811 

1900 

335,777 

302,752 

56,256 

221,640 

32,266 

948,601 

1901 

401,013 

322,879 

68,088 

229,902 

36,099 

1,057,981 

1902 

348,185 

317,640 

67,314 

223,321 

36,391 

992,751 

Peb  Train  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1 
1 

d. 

1893 

17-47 

9-58 

2  03 

10-08 

1-66 

40-8-2 

1894 

16-89 

9-33 

2-10 

1006 

1-74 

40-12 

1896 

14-32 

8-67 

207 

8-85 

1-74 

35*65 

1896 

12  57 

8-72 

1-77 

8-18 

136 

32-60 

1897 

13 -20 

8*98 

1-83 

7-97 

1-26 

33-24 

1898 

12-54 

8-92 

1-86 

8-27 

1-29 

32-88 

1899 

11-91 

9-28 

1-87 

811 

1-18 

32  35 

1900 

12-54 

11-31 

210 

8-28 

1-20 

35-43 

1901 

16-63 

13-39 

2-82 

9-53 

1-50 

43-87 

1902 

14-75 

13-46 

2-85 

9-46 

1-64 

42-05 

Per  Mile  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

115-8 

63-5 

13-4 

66-8 

11-0 

'     270-6 

1894 

106-0 

58-6 

13-1 

63-1 

10-9 

281-7 

1895 

98-3 

59-5 

14-2 

60-7 

11-9 

244-6 

1896 

104-3 

723 

14-7 

67-8 

11-3 

270-4 

1897 

111-9 

76-2 

15-5 

67-6 

10-7 

281-9 

1898 

101-2 

72-0 

15-0 

66-7 

10-4 

265-3 

1899 

106-5 

82-9 

16-8 

72-5 

10-6 

289-3 

1900 

1201 

108-3 

201 

79-3 

11-6 

339-3 

1901 

143-1 

115-3 

243 

82-1 

129 

377-7 

1902 

124-3 

113-4 

24-0 

79-8 

130 

354-5 
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Interest  relumed  on  CapiidL 

The  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  which  covers  a  period  of  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Interest 

returned  on 

O&piuJ. 

Actual  Rate  of 

Interest  payable 

on  Outstanding 

Loans. 

Average  Loss. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1893 

2.37 

417 

1*80 

1894 

218 

417 

1*99 

1895 

2-68 

4*16 

1-48 

1896 

2-63 

4*09 

1*46 

1897 

2-87 

404 

117 

1898 

2*92 

4*04 

1*12 

1899 

315 

400 

0*86 

1900 

2-67 

4*02 

1*35 

1901 

1-31 

3*98 

2*67 

1902 

1-93 

3*94 

2  01 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  railway  construction  of  recent  years  has 
been  in  country  of  a  purely  pastoral  character,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
a  sufficient  traffic  to  prove  remunerative  cannot  be  looked  for  immediately 
from  localities  possessed  of  only  a  scattered  and  limited  population ; 
but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  these  lines  will  ultimately  pay  interest 
on  cost  of  construction.  Unfortunately,  Queensland  in  common  with 
the  other  provinces,  suffers  from  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  not 
warranted  by  existing  or  prospective  traffic,  and  which  will  always  be 
a  handicap  to  successful  management. 


Eamhige  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

While  the  results  now  secured  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of 
1880,  when  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  were  a  little  over  43d,  and 
per  mile  open  X222,  a  satisfactory  state  of  affistirs  is  disclosed  by  a  review 
of  the  figures  shown  for  earnings  in  the  subjoined  tables.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile,  as  well  as  the  net  return  for 
€ach  mile  of  line  open,  have,  except  in  the  last  three  years,  been  fairly 
well  sustained.     The  fall  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  as  compared  with 
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the  previous  three  years,  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  continuance  of  the 
drought  and  the  consequent  loss  in  sheep  liave  operated  against  the 
revenue  from  the  carriage  of  wool,  while  the  increased  traffic  which 
was  obtained  consisted  largely  of  the  removal  of  starving  stock  from 
and  the  carriage  of  fodder  to  drought- stricken  districts,  a  class  of 
traffic  which  had  to  be  undertaken  at  unremunerative  rates.  The  gros.^^ 
earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  jjer  train  mile  for  the  past  ten 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Tear. 

Orom  Earnings 
per  train  mile. 

Expenditure 
per  train  mile. 

Net  Eaminsi 
per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

65-35 

40*82 

24-53 

1894 

6418 

40-12 

2406 

1895 

62-82 

35*65 

27-17 

1896 

54-91 

32-60 

2231 

1897 

67-30 

33-24 

24-06 

1898 

58-27 

32*88 

25  39 

1899 

56*62 

32-35 

24-27 

.     1900 

54-69 

35-43 

19-26 

1901 

54-61 

43-87 

10-74 

1902 

68-54 

42-05 

16-49 

The  gross  earnings,  expendituire,  and  net  earnings  per  avenge  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  "years  were  as  follow : — 


Expenditure 

Year. 

per  averaire 

per  avenge 

per  Kv^Hgb 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1803 

428 

270 

158 

1894 

402 

251 

151 

1895 

431 

244 

187 

1896 

455 

270 

185 

1897 

486 

281 

205 

1898 

470 

265 

205 

1899 

606 

289 

217 

1900 

623 

839 

184 

1001 

470 

377 

93 

1902 

493 

354 

139 
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Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic^ 

The  nmnber  of  passengers  carried  on'  the  lines  of  the  state  dtin'ng 
the  jear  1861,  and  for  the  last  ten  years,  together  with  the  receipts 
from  the  traffic,  and  the  average  receipts  per  journey,  are  set  forth  in 
the  foliorwing  taUe : — 


Year. 

PMMngera 
carriM. 

Beceipts  irwn 
Coaching  tralBc. 

ArenHfe 

Reoolptaper 

Jottvucy. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

247,284 

113,490 

11014 

1883 

2,120,163 

318,730 

3608 

1894 

2.024.450 

307*430 

36-44 

18% 

2,064,416 

308,025 

35-98 

1806 

2,274,219 

324,790 

S4-27 

1897 

2,633.556 

359,811 

32-79 

1896 

2,742,106 

391,270 

.^*24 

1899 

3,716,425 

447,123 

28-87 

1900 

4,895,841 

505,536 

27  60 

1001 

4,760,559 

536,462 

27-05 

1002 

4,636,174 

513,257 

26*59 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  1902  show  a  far 
larger  number  of  passenger  journeys  than  preceding  years ;  this  was 
largely  due  to  an  extraordinary  expansion  in  the  suburban  tuaffic.  The 
average  receipts  per  journey  showed  a  decline,  which  may  be  expected 
to  continue  as  the  sujburban  traffic  expands,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
receipts  per  person  carried  will  appcdximate  closely  to  the  average  for 
the  rest  of  Australia,  <riz.,  one  shilling  per  journey.  i<i'.%.-«jg,KW} 

The  amount  of  goods  tannage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Year. 

Tonnaffe  of 

60008. 

Earninga. 

* 

1881 

161,006 

235,100 

1893 

720,587 

703,947 

1894 

785,475 

648,317     ' 

1805 

000,591 

717,487 

1896 

ly026,889 

.   760,704 

1807 

1,243. 6a3 

81^,462 

1898 

1,323.782 

824,541 

1899 

1,684,858 

926,352 

1900 

1,688.635 

958,863 

1901 

1,530,440 

780,474 

1902 

1,725,520 

668,022 
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In  the  foregoing  statement  the  tonnage  of  live  stock  is  not  incladed, 
inasmuch  as  particulars  in  respect  thereof  are  not  available,  but  the 
earnings  shown  include  the  revenue  derived  from  this  class  of  traffic 
The  general  traffic  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  particulars  of  which, 
for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  together  with  the  receipts  for  each 
class,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  No  information  is  available 
as  to  the  average  number  of  miles  each  ton  of  traffic  is  carried,  or  the 
earnings  per  ton  per  mile. 


DescripUon  of  Tniila 

Toiu  carried. 

Reooipti  fftNB 
tnfflc. 

Generftl  merchandisp 

264,445 
401,393 
23,549 
415,834 
188,579 
431.720 

£ 
339,345 

126,582 

76,896 

Agricultural  produce    

Wool    

Coal 

56,509 
24,394 

88.175 

Minerals  other  than  cftal ...... 

Timber 

Livestock  

150,333 

6,688 

Non-pavinff 

^     r**J  *"0 ••••••• 

Total 

1,725,520 

868.922 

Ghiaranteed  Railways. 

Four  railways,  having  a  total  length  of  36  miles  55  chains,  have  been 
constructed  to  30th  June,  1902,  under  "The  Railways  Guarantee  Act 
of  1895,"  by  which  the  local  authority,  representing  the  ratepayers  of  a 
district,  agrees  to  pay  up  to  one-half  of  the  deficiency  in  working  expenses 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost  during  the 
first  fourteen  years  after  opening,  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a 
rate  not  exceeding  3d.  in  the  £  of  value  of  ratable  lands.  Should  the 
operations  of  any  year  provide  a  surplus,  half  of  this  is  retained  by  the 
Government  and  the  other  half  paid  to  the  Local  Authority  for  distri- 
bution among  the  ratepayers  in  return  for  the  payments  made  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  in  previous  years.  When  the  line  has  been 
payable  for  three  years,  the  Crovernment  may  cancel  the  agreement 
The  results  of  the  working  of  three  out  of  the  four  railways  do  not 
afford  much  encouragement  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  other 
lines  which  may  be  projected  in  the  future.  Tlie  working  of  the  Pialba 
branch  showed  a  loss,  in  the  year  1898,  of  X2,451  ;  in  1899,  of  £2,038 ; 
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in  1900,  of  £1,589;  in  1901,  of  £1,595;  and  in  1902,  of  £1,361.  In 
the  first  two  years  the  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  working 
expenses;  in  the  last  three,  however,  there  was  a  margin  of  £172  in 
1900 ;  £196  in  1901 ;  and  £459  in  1902.  As  this  line  has  shown  an 
improvement  daring  each  of  the  last  three  years,  it  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated  that  eventually  the  guarantors  will  be  relieved  of  all 
responsibility.  The  AUora  bi-anch  shows  a  loss  of  £617  in  1898  ;  £308 
in  1899 ;  £630  in  1900 ;  £959  in  1901 ;  and  £345  in  1902.  The 
Enoggera  branch  exhibits  a  loss  of  £2,158  in  1899 ;  £3,468  in  1900  ; 
£3,218  in  1901  ;  and  £2,889  in  1902.  The  Mount  Morgan  branch, 
which  up  to  the  30th  June,  1902,  had  involved  a  capital  expenditure  of 
£84,059,  has  given  satisfactory  results,  though  the  margin  of  profit  after 
the  payment  of  worliing  expenses  and  statutory  interest  has  been 
considerably  reduced  during  the  past  three  years.  The  net  profit  for 
1899  was  £3,973  ;  for  1900,  £5,785  ;  for  1901,  £2,952  ;  and  for  1902, 
£1,510. 


South  Australia. 

While  the  beginning  of  railway  construction  in  South  Australia  dates 
as  far  back  as  1854,  very  little  progress  was  made  in  the  subsequent 
twenty  years,  and  in  1874  the  total  length  of  line  in  operation  was 
only  234  miles;  in  1880  this  had  increased  to  627  miles;  in  1890 
to  l,6y}  miles ;  and  in  1895  to  1,722  miles.  The  length  of  line  in 
operation  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  was  1,736^  miles,  and  the  amount 
expended  thereon  for  construction  and  equipment,  £13,275,037,  or  at  the 
rate  of  £7,645  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  South  Australia  proper  are  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  management  into  five  systems.  The  Midland  system,  constructed 
on  the  5ft.  3in.  gauge,  has  a  length  of  236|  miles,  and  extends  from 
Adelaide  to  Terowie  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  to  Morgan,  on  the 
Murray  River,  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  Northern  system  has 
a  total  length  of  1,008^  miles,  1,003  of  which  are  3ft.  6in.  gauge  and 
o|  miles  5ft.  3in.  gauge.  This  system  includes  that  poHion  of  the 
transcontinental  line  which  extends  to  Oodnadatta,  a  distance  of  550 
miles  from  Adelaide;  the  line  to  Cockbum,  which  provides  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Broken  Hill  district  of  New  South  Wales ;  and 
branches  to  Port  Augusta,  Port  Pirie,  Wallaroo,  and  Port  Wakefield. 
The  Southern  system  comprises  a  length  of  265^  miles  on  a  gauge  of 
5ft  3in.,  and  includes  the  main  line  connecting  Adelaide  with  Mel- 
bourne, and  branches — Wolseley  to  Naracoorte  and  from  Naracoortc 
to  Kingston,  Mount  Gambier,  and  Beechport.  The  line  from  Port 
Broughton  to  Barunga  has  a  length  of  10  miles. 

During  1887  the  control  of  the  railways  was  entrusted  to  three 
commissioners ;  in  1895,  however,  the  number  was  reduced  to  one,  who 
is  responsible  to  Parliament. 
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Revenue  and  Working  Hxpemee. 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  is  aet  forth  in  the 
following  table: — 


Year. 

Oreas 

Earnings. 

Workin&r 
Bxpeiifln. 

1 

i  NetEwnlngs. 

I 

Pttwurtioii  of 

ExpensM  to 
OvoM  Suningg. 

1 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

1,007,069 

610,122 

866,937 

63-56 

1804 

999,707 

669,692 

430,115 

66*98 

1805 

960,165 

668,973 

391,182 

69*26 

1806 

986,600 

583,022 

403,478 

6010 

1807 

1,026,035 

614,254 

410,781 

60*02 

1898 

984,228 

603,474 

380,754 

61-31 

1899 

1,058,397 

617,380 

441,017 

68*33 

1900 

l,166ja87 

657,841 

609,146 

6637 

1901 

1,236,616 

729,039 

607,677 

68-95 

1902 

1,065,176 

680,617 

905,638 

631S4 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  gross  eamings  in  1901  were  the 
largest  during  the  decade,  while  the  propordon  of  working  expanses  to 
gross  eamiDgs  was  lowest  in  1900,  the  net  earnings  in  the  latter  year 
being  the  highest  for  the  period.     The  failure  of  the  harvest  and  the 
succession  of  adverse  seasons  which  South  Australia  laboured  under 
dnring  part  of  the  decennial  period  are  the  caaaes  of  the  falling  off  in 
the  rerenne  for  several  years.     No  other  railway  system  in  AnBiiHliii 
depends  so  much  upon  the  carriage  of  agricultural  pnidnoe  lor  ita  traffic 
and  years  of  shrinkage  in  the  railway  revenue  are  ooineident  with  yeais 
of  harvest  faUura     The  increase  in  working  expenses  during  the  yens 
1899  and  1900  was  due  to  the  renewal  of  rolling  stoek,  the  relaying 
of  portion  of  the  permanent  way,  -and  other  outlay  expended  from  the 
unproved  revenue.     The  further  increase  during  1901   is  explHsed  br 
th«  riae  in  the  price  of  coal  «>d  Hiateriak  ;   by  the  iitereMed  tab 
mileage  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  opportunity  was  taken  of  a  fairly  .good 
year's  revenue  to  debit  working  expenses  with  an  unusnal  oatlay  under 
the  head  of  "replacements.''    The  operations  ef  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1902,  show  a  considecable  reduction  in  the  groas  eaminga,  which 
is  attributable  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  Barrier  .traffic  caused  by  the  fall 
in  the  prioe  of  lead  reducing  the  output  of  the  mines.     Moreover, 
consequent  on  the  decrease  in  mining  profits,  the  department  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  ore  aud  concentrates  at  much  lower  rates,  so  t^t  there 
was  a  diminished  receipt  from  every  ton  of  a  smaller  volume  of  traffic, 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings. 
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The  resdts  secured  nMty  be  looked  on  as  aatisffictory,  Laving  regard  to 
Uie  fiaot  that  the  manfl^eineat  is  burdened  with  some  yery  unprodaotive 
lines,  notably  that  from  Hergott  Springs  to  Oodnadatta,  which  barely 
pays  workii^  expenses;  and  entails  an  annual  payment  of  about 
£44,000  in  interest. 

The  working  expenditure  of  the  -South  Australian  lines,  an  analysis 
of  which  is  given  below,  does  not  jibow  very  much  variation  from  year 
to  year.  The  working  expenses  touched  their  lowest  point  in  the  year 
1900  with  37'78d.  per  train  mile  ;  since  then  there  has  been  a  rise  of 
about  2d.  per  train  mile,  which  the  railway  managers  attribute  to  the 
increased  price  of  coal  and  materials,  to  larger  expenditure  on  repairs 
and  rolling  stock,  and  to  increases  in  the  wages  of  the  employees. 


Tew 
endMl 

Maintenaiioe 

GMTlag«4uid 

of  Way, 

LooomoUve 

W««8fon 

TaUHo 

Gompen- 

Qeoeral 

Total. 

30th  June. 

Wocka,Mid 

Power. 

Rapairaaad 

ExpeiiMB. 

wtton. 

Obaigee. 

BiiildliwB. 

Renewals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I80S 

190,»0 

256,S70 

46,402 

168,786 

260 

18,825 

640,122 

18M 

141,825 

235.871 

87,292 

147,766 

100 

16,888 

M»<H» 

18»5 

138,968 

214,271       , 

51,U56 

147,178 

78 

W,617 

663,878- 

1890 

187,SSft 

221,700 

62,882 

146,127 

102 

14,290 

588,022 

\m 

liiS,798 

244,285 

fiO,&M 

144<086 

718 

14,tr27 

014;2fi4- 

I8W 

15«,001 

284.28S 

62,828 

160,088 

826 

18,968 

608,474 

UB9 

1«>,&M 

S96j004 

68,764 

146,962 

045 

18,001 

617;88» 

1000 

m^i 

266,582 

62,882 

160,041 

087 

14,298 

667,841 

1901 

186.292 

208,918 

68,664 

164,589 

1,602 

16,020 

720,0«» 

ion 

106,091 

278,889 

e4,783 

162,626 

1,894 

16,284 

689,617 

Pkr  Train  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

nos 

10*42 

16-77 

8-04 

10*88 

0^ 

1'28 

41-80 

1894 

9r$0 

16-01 

2-68 

10-22 

001 

117 

80-39> 

1896 

9«l 

16-15 

8iJ7 

10*41 

0-01 

1-17 

40-24 

1896 

9-68 

16-42 

4-87 

10-16 

o-oi 

0-09 

40*68 

1807 

10-44 

1&1M 

S'SO 

9-47 

0*06 

0-92 

40-1? 

18BB 

9-82 

16>U 

8*88 

9-00 

0-05 

0<90 

88-9S 

1899 

9-88 

14*66 

8-62 

9*05 

0*04 

0*85 

38-00 

1900 

9*41 

14*07 

8-61 

9-28 

0D4 

0*82 

37^ 

1901 

10-12 

16D6 

8-75 

8-99 

0-09 

0-82 

89-88 

1902 

9-68 

15-96 

8-70 

080 

0-06 

0-87 

80-44 

Pjer  'Mile  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1898 

06-9 

164-2 

280 

96-6 

0-2 

11-3 

386-1 

1894 

86-1 

186-7 

22-4 

88-8 

■  ■  •  • 

10-1 

3421 

1896 

90^ 

124-4 

80-2 

66-6 

•  «  •  • 

9-6 

330-4 

1806 

801 

128-7 

86-5 

84-9 

•  ■  •  • 

8-3 

338-5 

1897 

92*8 

141-8 

29-3 

84-1 

0-4 

8-1 

366-& 

1808 

88-2 

136-9 

80-4 

87-0 

0*5 

81 

350-1 

1899 

06-1 

137-8 

841 

863 

0-4 

8-0 

368-2 

1900 

94-7 

1477 

86-3 

92-8 

0-4 

8-2 

3801 

1001 

106'7 

16»-8 

89-5 

94-8 

0-9 

87 

419-9 

1902 

90*0 

160-6 

878 

93-6 

0-8 

8-8 

3971 

J893 
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Interest  returned  en  Capital 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of 
the  lines  during  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Tear. 

Interest 

returned  on 

Capital 

Actual  rate  of 

Interest  pa^'able 

on  Outstanding 

Loans. 

Aven^hom, 

per  oent. 

percent. 

percent. 

1893 

3-07 

4-28 

1-21 

1894 

3-54 

4-27 

0-73 

1895 

312 

4  22 

110 

1896 

3-21 

412 

0-91 

1897 

3-26 

4-05 

0-79 

1898 

2*98 

4-03 

1-05 

1899 

3-42 

3-95 

0*53 

1900 

3-91 

3-89 

0'02» 

1901 

3-86 

3-87 

0-01 

1902 

2*98 

3'8l 

0-83 

*  Reprosents  profit. 

The  interest  returned  on  capital  during  1900  was  the  highest  secured 
since  1892,  when  the  railways  returned  4*78  per  cent,  on  capital  ex- 
penditure, and  exceeded  by  a  slight  amount  the  interest  rate  on  the 
debt  of  the  province.  South  Australia  possesses  one  advantage  not 
shared  by  any  other  province,  namely,  a  large  and  steady  long-dLstance 
traffic  from  a  neighbouring  state.  The  Broken  Hill  traffic  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  railway  revenue,  as  the  greater  portion  oi 
the  line  connecting  the  mines  with  the  seaports  runs  through  South 
Australian  territory.  The  extent  of  the  Broken  Hill  traffic  will  be 
found  mentioned  on  page  894. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

The  net  earnings  now  secured  are  very  much  belcw  those  of  1891 
when  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  were  38'64d.,  and  X370  per  mile 
open ;  a  gradual  improvement  is,  however,  noticeable  up  to  1900,  the  fall 
in  1901  and  1902  beins:  due  to  the  reasons  already  adverted  to  on  the 
previous  page.  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per 
train  mile  for  the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Gross  Earnings 
per  train  uUe. 

Expenditure 
per  train  mile. 

Net  Eamlnn 
per  tmin  niQe. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

65-85 

41-86 

23-99 

1894 

6914 

39-39 

29-75 

1895 

67-90 

40-24 

27-66 

1896 

68-57 

40-53 

28*04 

1897 

66-95 

40-12 

26*83 

1898 

63-57 

38-98 

24*50 

1899 

65-14 

38-00 

27-14 

1900 

67-02 

37-78 

29-24 

1901 

67-56 

39-83 

27*73 

1902 

62-06 

39-44 

22*62 
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The  gi'oss  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : — 


OroflsEaniingt 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Year. 

per  averaire 

per  averat^e 

per  average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1803 

606 

385 

221 

1894 

601 

342 

259 

1805 

558 

330 

228 

1896 

573 

338 

235 

1897 

505 

356 

239 

1898 

571 

350 

221 

1899 

614 

358 

256 

1900 

674 

380 

294 

1901 

712 

419 

293 

1902 

625 

397 

223 

In  compariBon  with  1891  and  1892  there  was  a  substantial  fall  in  the 
net  earnings  per  train  mile  for  1893.  An  improvement  was,  however, 
manifest  in  the  succeeding  year,  for  while  the  gross  revenue  was  smaller 
than  that  of  1893,  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  was  considerably 
reduced.  The  results  for  the  year  1 900  may  be  viewed  as  satisfactory, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  number  of  train  miles  run 
during  that  year  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  during  the 
period.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  substantial  fall  in  the  net 
earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  year,  due  to  the  reasons  already 
referred  to.  The  present  earnings  per  train  mile  are  slightly  above  the 
avera^  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  although  the  return  per  mile 
u{  line  does  not  compare  so  favourably. 

CocLching  and  Goods  Traffic, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
Hues  of  the  State  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years,  together  with  the  receipts  from  the  traffic,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  journey : — 


Year. 

1 

Passengers 

Receipts 
from  Ccaching 

Averaj^e 
Receipts  per 

1 

Tiafflc. 

1 

Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

3,032,714 

151,867 

1201 

1893 

5.434,047 

299,128 

13"21 

1894 

5.260,079 

274,243 

12-51 

1895 

5,224,854 

263,448 

1209 

1896 

5.435,956 

288,594 

12-73 

1897 

5.789,297 

297,026 

12-31 

1898 

6.050,189 

291,411 

11-56 

1899 

6,171,081 

297,207 

11-56 

1900 

7.416,506 

337,723 

10-93 

1901 

8,853,470 

359,172 

9-74 

1902 

9,497,222 

369,677 

9-34 

f«94 
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The  table  indicates  an  improvement  each  year  in  t^e  munber  of 
passengers  carried ;  the  average  recetpts  jier  journey  have,  howe^^en 
/gradually  lessened — the  year  1893  showing  the  highest  rate. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  the  same  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


1 

YeMT. 

Tonn»g«  of  Goods 
and  Live  Block. 

Rarnlngt. 

No. 

£ 

1881 

646,025 

222,184 

1893 

970,806 

660,371 

1894 

1 ,014,010 

694,724 

1895 

1,000,408 

666.600 

1896 

1,056,963 

670,961 

1897 

1,146,293 

700,629 

1898 

1,189,095 

664,348 

1899 

1,408.727 

731,156 

1900 

1,485,976 

798,231 

1901 

l,628,44i 

843,019 

1902 

1,392,257 

681,045 

Fluctuation  in  the  tonnage  of  ^oods  carried  is  presented  by  <]ie 
Hgures  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  the  considerable  decrease  manifpsted 
in  the  past  year,  in  comparison  with  1901,  is  due  to  the  continuoas  fail 
in  the  metal  market  not  only  reducing  the  output  but  leading  to  a 
general  slackness  of  business  on  the  Barrier;  while,  in  addition,  on* 
and  concentrates  were  carried  at  lower  rates.  The  volume  of  trdfir 
secured  by  South  Australia  from  the  Barrier  District  of  New  8iHitli 
Wales  amounted  to  504,850  tons  out  of  the  total  of  1,392,257  tons,  and 
the  receipts  from  all  traffic  passing  through  Cockbum  to  £337,01 1  out 
of  a  revenue  of  £1,085,175. 

The  following  table  shows  a  classification  of  the  goods  carried  during 
1902,  and  the  amount  received  foi*  carriage.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  also  shown  the  charge  for  haulage  of  each  description 
of  goods  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  no  information  is  available  which 
will  enable  such  particulars  to  be  compiled.  There  has  been  a  general 
reduction  in  freight  charges,  and  the  average  charge  per  ton  per  mile 
for  all  goods  ha«  fallen  from  105d.  in  1897  to  0-96d.  in  1902  :— 


DMOriptlon  of  Traffic. 


Tona  Carried. 


Boooiplfl  ffran 
TMSc. 


Minerals 

Orain    

Wool.. 

Ooods  other  than  above 
Live  stodc  


602,100 
148,350 

15,927 
597,828 

33,046 


£ 

247,383 
40,020 
18,047 

310,976 
64,619 
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NoRTiiERK  Territory. 

Railway  construction  in  the  Northern  Territory  has  been  confined  to 
the  line  from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek,  opened  on  the  Ist  October, 
1889,  and  the  returns  for  the  past  seven  years  show  that  the  traffic  does 
not  even  pay  working  expenses. 

Revenue  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings,  with  the  proportion 
of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  of  the  line  are  set  forth  in  the 
fallowing  table,  which  covers  a  peiiod  of  ten  years  : — 


Yemr. 

GrowEiuBings. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net  Earnings. 

Proportion  of 

Working 

Expenses  to 

Gross  Earnings. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

1893 

15,666 

11,704 

3,9M 

74-90 

1894 

16,193 

11.493 

4,790 

70-42 

1895 

14)722 

11,477 

3,245 

77-96 

1896 

15,105 

15,289 

(->      184 

101 -aj 

1897 

17,908 

18.966 

(-)  1,058 

105-91 

1898 

14,124 

20,268 

(-)  6,144 

143-50 

1899 

14,758 

17.375 

{-)  2,617 

117-73 

1900 

14,799 

24,340 

(-)  9,541 

164*47 

1091 

13,845 

25,280 

(-)11,435    1 

182-59 

1902 

12,522 

34,649 

(-)22,127     ! 

276-70 

{—)  Denotes  loss. 

The  experience  of  the  past  seven  years  offers  no  encouragement  to  any 
further  extension  of  railways  in  the  Northern  Territory.  The  actual 
results  of  working  have  not  been  quite  so  unfavourable  as  would  appear 
from  the  foregoing  table,  as  each  of  the  two  years  1900  and  19i01  was 
charged  with  the  payment  of  an  instalment  of  £10,000,  and  1902  with 
the  final  instalment  of  ^£21,931,  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  jetty 
destroyed  in  1896,  and  on  this  account  each  of  these  years  shows  a  much 
larger  deficit  than  any  of  the  previous  yeara 

The  expenditure  on  working  for  1902  maybe  divided  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Mainienaace  of  Permanent  Way  Bmldings,  &c 29,001 

Locomotive  Power 2,418 

Carriage  and  Waggon  Repairs    792 

Traffic  Expenses 2,108 

Cieneral  Charges 330 

Total 34,649 

The  total  shows  a  great  increase  On  previous  years,  although  the 
mileage  open  for  traffic,  and  the  train  miles  run  have  not  changed.  The 
final  payment  in  connection  with  the  Palmerston  jetty  was  made  in 
1002,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  no  farther  expenditure  will  be  required 
under  this  head  for  some  tim&  The  expenditure  for  1903  will  probably 
fall  to  about  £15,000,  or  about  115d.  per  train  mile,  and  slightly  over 
XI 00  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffia 
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Interest  returned  on  Capital, 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  loss  for  each  year  during  the 
last  ten  years,  after  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  has  been  deducted 
from  the  net  earnings  : — 


Year. 

Interett 

ntumed  oa 

Capital. 

Actual  Rate  of 

Interett  payable 

on  Outstanding 

Loans. 

AveraflvLoas. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1803 

0-34 

4-08 

3-74 

1894 

0*42 

4-08 

3-66 

1895 

0-28 

4  22 

3-94 

1896 

(— )  0-02 

412 

414 

1897 

(— )  0-09 

4  06 

414 

1898 

(— )  0-63 

403 

4-66 

1899 

(— )  0-22 

3*95 

417 

1900 

(— )  0-82 

404 

4-86 

1901 

(— )  0-98 

405 

6-03 

1902 

(-)  1-99 

437 

6-36 

(— )  Denotes  loes. 

From  the  outset  there  was  very  little  prospect  that  the  traffic  on  this 
line  would  meet  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment ; 
and  although  for  the  first  five  years  there  was  a  margin  after  payin:; 
working  expenses,  the  results  of  the  past  seven  years  show  that  even 
working  expenses  have  not  been  met.  The  deficiency  is  in  part  due  to 
heavy  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  in  the  sub- 
structure of  the  jetty  at  Palmerston,  and  the  heavy  outlay  to  repair 
damages  caused  by  the  cyclone  which  struck  Port  Darwin  in  the  early 
part  of  1897.  Fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  traffic  are  also  partly 
responsible  for  the  deficiency. 

Eaminge  and  Expenses  jyer  Mile, 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 


Gross  Earnings 
per  Ttain  Mile. 


Expenditure       Net  Eaminin 
per  Train  Mile,   per  Train  MUe. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

121  -93 

91  08 

30-85 

1894 

12514 

88-12 

37*02 

1895 

11610 

89-73 

25*37 

1896 

114^8 

115-67 

(-)    l-3» 

1897 

137-28 

145*38 

(— )    8*10 

1898 

112-97 

16212 

(__)  4915 

1899 

115-53 

13602 

(-)  20-4^ 

1900 

114-53 

188-37 

(_)  73-84 

1901 

109-75 

200-39 

(--)  90*64 

1902 

99*26 

274-65 

(— )176*39 

(— )  Denotes  loss. 
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The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  last  decennial  period  were  as  follow  : — 


Qross  Earninffs 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Year. 

per  average 

per  average 

per  average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

108 

80 

28 

1894 

111 

78 

33 

1895 

101 

79 

22 

1896 

104 

105 

(-)      1 

1897 

123 

130 

(-)      7 

1898 

97 

139 

(— )    42 

1899 

102 

119 

(-)    17 

1900 

102 

167 

(— )    65 

1901 

95 

174 

(-)    79 

1902 

86 

238 

(— )  162 

(— )  Denotes  loss. 

The  gross  earnings  show  little  variation  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
•expenditure  was  increased  through  the  series  of  accidents  at  the  terminal 
jM)rt,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek  Line  since  its  opening,  together  with  the 
receipts  from  the  traffic  and  the  average  receipts  per  journey  : — 


Year. 


Passengers 
carried. 


froif     '     Average 
Coachinir      Recelpteper 


1890  (nine  months) 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 


No. 
4,567 
4,515 
4,541 
6,169 
4.076 
2,950 
2,9U1 
3,080 
3.126 
3,191 
3,374 
4.097 
3,755 


£ 
4,330 
4,693 
4,159 
4,007 
3,820 
3,755 
3,772 
4,055 
3,556 
3.173 
3,556 
3,415 
3,032 


d. 
227-54 
249-45 
219-80 
155-89 
224-91 
305-48 
312-04 
315-97 
27301 
238-64 
260-48 
20005. 
193-80 


The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
daring  1893  ;  but  the  promise  of  the  year  was  not  sustained,  and  the 
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tniifiic  fell  away  by  more  than  one-half  during  1895,  1896,  and  1897 
although  the  earnings  did  not  decline  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion. Since  the  year  last  mentioned  there  has  been  a  steady,  though 
small,  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  ;  but  without  a  corres- 
ponding addition  to  the  revenue.  The  receipts  per  journey  indicate 
that  a  large  propoHion  of  the  traffic  is  of  a  long-distance  character. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Year. 


Tonnsfirc 

of  Goods  and 

Live  Stook. 


1S90  (nine  months) 

1891  

1892  

1893 

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902 


Tons. 
2,114 
2,426 
2,633 
2,328 
2,524 
2,053 
2,493 
3,150 
2,678 
3,187 
3,009 
2,981 
2,436 


Baminga. 


£ 
7,499 
9,035 
9,267 
9,470 

10,260 
8,643 
9,149 

11,222 
8,570 

10,091 
9,626 
8,892 
7,996 


The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  during  the  year  1902  were 
7 -36(1.,  as  against  8-43d.  in  1896. 


Wbstern  Australia. 

The  first  railway  constructed  in  Western  Australia  was  that  from 
Geraldton  to  Northampton,  a  length  of  34  miles  17  chains,  opened  fur 
traffic  on  l^e  26th  July,  1879.  Between  that  date  and  the  close  of 
1885,  a  further  length  of  91  miles  55  chains  was  constructed.  To  thf 
end  of  1890,  only  200^  miles  were  constructed,  and  on  the  30th  Jane, 
1895,  there  were  573  miles  open  for  traffic.  Railway  constructioii 
receivcl  a  considerable  impetus  subsequent  to  1895,  and  on  the  30th 
June,  1902,  there  were  1,360  miles  open  for  traffic,  at  a  cost  of 
£7,410,426  for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate  of  X5,449 
per  mile. 

The  State  railways  of  Western  Australia  are  comprised  in  five 
systems.  The  Eastern  system  has  a  length  of  167  miles,  and  includes 
the  line  from  Fremantle  to  Northam,  with  branches  to  Newcastle, 
Beverley,  Greenhills,  Perth  Racecourse,  and  Owen's  Anchorage,  and 
the  JVIahogany  Creek   deviation;    the    £astem    Gold.  Fields  system 
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extends  eestward  from  Nortliam,  and  includes  the  Kanowna,  Menzies, 
and  Boulder  branches,  the  total  length  bein<;  411  miles;  the  South- 
western system  comprises  the  line  from  East  Perth  to  Bunbury,  with 
bnmches  to  CoUiefields,  Bridgetown,  Busselton,  and  Canning  and 
Bttnbury  Baoeconrses,  and  has  a  length  of  234  miles  22  chains  ;  the 
Northern  system  includes  the  line  from  Qeraldton  to  Cue,  with  branches 
to  Walkaway,  Mullewa,  and  Northampton,  the  total  length  being  305 
miles  45  chains;  and  the  Great  Southern  system,  from  Beverley  to 
Albany,  is  243  miles  in  length. 

The  Gcmtrol  of  ^e  State  railways  is  vested  in*  (die  CkHnmissioner  for 
Railways,  as  member  of  the  Crovemment,  but  the  active  management 
is  undertaken  by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  General  Manager. 


lUoenue  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


Ofoas 
Earnings. 


Working 
Expenses. 


Net 
Earnings. 


1892  

1893  (half.year) 

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1890  

1900  

1901  

1902  


Proportion  of 
Worldng 
Expenses 
to  Gross 
Earnings. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

94,201 

90,654 

3,647 

54,668 

47,069 

7,599 

140,564 

103,973 

36,591 

296,000 

182,046 

113,964 

529,616 

263,704 

265,912 

915,483 

577,656 

337,828 

1,019,677 

786,318 

233,359 

1,004,620 

712,329 

292,291 

1,259,512 

861,470 

398,042 

1,353,704 

1,044,920 

308,784 

1,521,429 

1,256,370 

265,059 

per  cent. 
96-23 

8610 

73-96 

61-60 

49-79 

63-00 

77  11 

70-91 

63*40 

77  19 

82-56 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  earnings 
have  increased  from  £94,201  in  1892  to  £1,521,429  in  1902.  The 
rush  to  the  gold-fields  of  Western  Australia  has  brought  an  enormous 
amount  of  traffic  to  the  railways  of  that  State,  and  the  lines  stand  ia 
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Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  state  during  the  year  1887,  the  earliest  for  which  particulars 
are  available,  and  for  the  last  ten  and  a  half  years,  together  with  the 
receipts  for  the  traffic,  and  the  average,  receipts  per  journey : — 


Tear. 


Paawngwrs 
carried. 


Receipta 

from 

CoachfDg 

Traffic 


No. 

1887. 173.856 

1892 456.831 

1893  (half-year) 286,520 

1894 617,080 

1895 1,022,248 

1896 1,679.816 

1897 3,607.486 

1898 5,669,444 

1899 5,872,200 

1900 16,225,068 

1901 6,823,453 

1902 8,158,299 


£ 

39,499 
20,921 
64,409 
122,051 
188,765 
410,750 
458.402 
364.687 
402.500 
407,319 
430.093 


Averaire 
Receipts 

per 
Joamey. 


d. 
26-29 
20-76 
17-52 
25-05 
28-65 
26-97 
27-33 
19-41 
14-90 
15-52 
14-33 
12-65 


The  statement  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  each  year ;  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  average  receipts  per 
journey  indicates  the  expansion  of  the  suburban  and  local  traffic. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  th^^ 
following  table : — 


Year. 


1887  

1892 

1893  (haif-year) 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901  

1902 


Eominga. 


62,151 

135.890 

86,004 

204,686 

255.839 

435.855 

858,748 

1,203,911 

1.132.246 

1,384,040 

1,719.720 

2,040,092 


£ 

20,380 

64,702 

33.747 

76,155 

173,949 

340.850 

494.733 

561,275 

639,933 

867,012 

946.385 

970,684 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  goods  traffic  has  been  con- 
siderable since  1897,  while  the  tonnage  in  1902  was  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  1897.  Owing  to  reduction  in  the  chaiges  for 
carriage,  the  earnings  have  not  shown  so  considerable  an  expansion. 
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Tasmania, 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  in  Tasmania  has  been  somewhat 
slow,  for  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  island  is  small  and  possesses  numerous 
harbours,  the  railways  have  had  to  face  severe  competition  with  sea-borne 
traffic.  As  stated  earlier  in  the  chapter,  the  line  from  Launceston  to 
Beloraine,  45  miles  in  length,  was  opened  on  10th  February,  1871,  and 
though  an  agitation  long  existed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
between  the  principal  centres,  Hobart  and  Launceston,  it  was  not  till 
the  Ist  November,  1876,  that  it  was  opened  for  traffic.  No  further 
extension  was  carried  out  until  1884,  when  an  increase  of  48  miles  was 
made,  and  up  to  1890  the  total  mileage  opened  was  only  398,  of  which 
48,  opened  in  1884,  were  constructed  by  a  private  company.  The 
length  of  State  railways  opened  to  31st  December,  1901,  was  457i  miles, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,799,098  for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate 
of£8,304  per  mile. 

The  lines  of  State  railway  in  operation  in  Tasmania  are  the  Western, 
from  Launceston  to  Bumie,  with  branch  to  Chudleigh ;  the  Main  line 
from  Hobart  to  Launceston,  with  branches  from  Launceston  to  Scotts- 
dale,  Parattah  to  Oatlands,  Conara  Junction  to  St.  Mary's,  Bridge  water 
to  Glenora,  and  Brighton  Junction  to  Apsley ;  the  Sorell  line,  from 
Bellerive  to  Sorell  j  and  the  West  Coast  line,  from  Strahan  Wharf  to 
Maestris. 

The  control  of  the  railways  is  vested  in  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Works,  the  active  management  being  undertaken  by  an  officer  with  the 
title  of  General  Manager. 

Revenue  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  in  connection  with  the 
railways  of  the  state  for  each  of  the  years  during  the  last  decennial 
period  was  as  follows  : — 


Year, 

Groas  Earnings. 

Working 
Exponaes. 

Net  Earnings. 

Proportion 

of  working 

Expenses  to 

Oroes  Earnings. 

1892    

£ 
176,926 
152,083 
144,488 
149,642 

£ 
161,586 
136,468 
122,850 
120,351 
122,171 
128,544 
141,179 
152,798 
160,487 
173,400 

£ 
15,340 
15,615 
21,638 
29,291 
40,761 
38,290 
37.001 
40,360 
42,472 
32,391 

£ 
91*32 

1893    

89-73 

1894    

85-02 

1895    

80-42 

1896   

1897    

162,932 
166.834 

74-98 
77-04 

1898   

178,180 
193,158 
202,959 
205,791 

79*23 

1899    

1000    

79-10 
79*07 

1901    

84-26 
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The  cost  of  working  the  Tasmanian  railways  is  comparatively  high, 
and,  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  lines  have  to  face  severe  competition  with 
aearbome  traffic,  while  there  are  no  large  inland  ceoiics  tb«l  oould 
support  railways*  There  is-  a  marked  decrease  year  by  year  in  the 
Australian  traffio  tfid  LaanceBton,  which  is  attributed  to  the  great 
improvement  in  the  direct,  steaner  service  between  Melfaoame  and 
Sobart. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  TaamaBian  railways 
for  thft  ten  years  1892-1901  does  not  call  for-special  comonBt^  There  has, 
of  late  years,  been  a  slight  upward  tendency  in  the  oost  otf  train,  mileage, 
partly  due  to  the  enhanced  price  of  coaL  In  the  yeanh  1896,  1896, 
and  1897  it  is  evident  that  necessary  expmiditure  on  rolling  stock 
was  not  carried  out,  thus  throwing  the  burthen  of  repairs  on  to  later 
years — ^tins  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  bcomolive  repairs.  In 
1901  there  were  extensive  renewals  of  locomotive  boilers,  but  a  portion 
of  the  expenditure  in  connection  therewith  might  have  been  saved  by 
earlier  attention : — 


T<Mur  end«d  SUt  December. 

Bbdntenenoe 

of  Way. 

Works,  and 

BuUdingt. 

Looonwtlve 

Power,  Cerriafce 

and  Wanon 

and  Benewale. 

TkefBo 
Expenaes. 

Qeeeiel 
Charges. 

Teuo. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S02 

61,842 

55,277 

37,110 

7,667 

161,586 

1893 

50.191 

48.023 

31,152 

6.502 

196,468 

1894 

44,762 

42,483 

29,507 

6,006 

122,85(» 

1895 

46.548 

38,381 

29.424 

5,998 

120,351 

1896 

46,813 

38,326 

30,909 

6.123 

122,171 

1897 

48.561 

40.683 

32.989 

6,311 

128,544 

1888* 

54,927 

46.180 

33,766 

7.307 

141,179 

1899 

56,238 

51.662 

37,370 

7,528 

152,798 

1900 

68.862 

53,865 

39.300 

8.460 

160,487 

1901 

69,897 

63,580 

41,138 

8,785 

173,40t> 

Per  Thain  Miut, 


■■■»-" 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1892 

16-2 

14*6 

9*8 

2-0 

42'6 

1893 

151 

14-6 

9-3 

19 

409 

1894 

14-2 

13-6 

9-3 

1-9 

38-9 

1895 

15*4 

12-6 

9-7 

20 

39*7 

1896 

15-2 

12-4 

100 

2  0 

396 

1897 

15-2 

12-8 

10-3 

2-0 

40*3 

1898 

17-3 

14-2 

10-7 

2-3 

445 

1899 

16-7 

15-4 

ll-l 

22 

45-4 

1900 

173 

15*8 

11-6 

2-5 

'            47-2 

1901 

161 

17  0 

11-0 

2-3 

46-4 

1 
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Ycweniail  Slit  DMcnlnn. 


of  Way, 
Works,  and 
Biulduig& 


I^KScmotlTe 

Pbwer,  CaiTuige 

and  Wi«goii 

Repairs 
and  RAnewab. 


TiaiBe 
Expenses. 


General 
Chaxifes. 


TMal* 


Psr  Mile  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892 

147-7 

132*4 

89-0 

18*1 

1999 

117-5 

113*8 

72-9 

15*2 

1894 

104-8 

99  4 

69*0 

14*3 

1895 

1090 

89-8 

68-8 

140 

I89a 

109-6 

89*7 

72-3 

14.T 

189T 

112*4 

94*1 

76*3 

14*5 

189»^ 

128*3 

101*5 

75-8 

16*4 

1890 

12a-3 

116*0 

83-9 

169 

1900 

1321 

120-9 

88*2 

190 

1901 

130*3 

138*4 

89*5 

191 

£ 
387-2 
319^ 
287*& 
281*6 
285*9 
29^3 
317H> 
343*1 
36a-2 
377  •» 


IntereU  retwrned  on  Capital, 

Th6*fbllerwioEg  table  shows  the  a/verage  loss  on  the  working  of  the 
Tasaaniftn  railways  for  each  year  dtiring  the  last<  ten  years  : — 


Interest 

retDined  on 

Okpital. 

Interest 
jpa^-aldeon 
Outstanding 

Loans. 

ATenigeLose. 

1892 

per  cent. 
0*43 

4-09 

per  cent. 
3-66 

1893 

0-44 

4*11 

3*67 

1894 

0-61 

3*96 

3*35 

1895 

0*83 

3*88 

3*05 

1896 

1*16 

3-87 

2-71 

1897 

1*09 

3*86 

2*76 

1896 

1*03 

3-82 

2-79 

1899 

112 

3*81 

2*69 

1900 

116 

3*78 

2-62 

1901 

0*85 

3*76 

2*91 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  there  was  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  railway  revenue  during  the  five  years  preceding 
1901.  During  1901  the  interest  returned  on  capital  expenditure  fell 
to  nearly  that  of  the  year  1895.  Among  the  causes  leading  to  this  was 
the  reduction  in  passenger  fares,  in  the  case  of  single  fares  by  45  per 
cent.,  and  return  fares  by  27  J  per  cent.  These  large  reductions  did  not 
result  in  the  fulfilment  of  anticipations,  and  on  the  1st  December,  1901,  a 
revised  scale  was  adopted,  which  is  still  20  per  cent,  below  that  in  force 
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in  1900.  The  competition  of  the  Emu  Bay  Company  and  the  low  prices 
ruling  for  lead  and  sil^^r  have  brought  about  a  decrease  in  revenue 
on  the  Government  West  Coast  line.  Working  expenses  have  absorbed 
84*26  per  cent,  of  total  revenue,  and  the  large  increase  over  the  previous 
five  years  is  due  to  increased  mileage,  more  extensive  renewals  of  loco- 
motive boilers  paid  for  out  of  working  expenses,  and  the  increased  price 
of  coal.  The  competition  already  referrad  to,  together  with  the  heavy 
initial  cost  of  the  railways  themselves,  especially  of  the  main  line  con- 
necting Hobart  with  Launceston,  for  which  the  price  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  its  resumption  was  at  the  rate  of  X9,069  per  mile,  as  against  an 
average  of  £8,304  per  mile  for  the  lines  of  the  state  generally,  render 
it  extremely  difficult,  even  with  the  most  careful  management,  to 
effect  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  average  loss.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  Western  line  from  Launceston  to  Bumie,  which  passes 
through  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the  State,  the  return,  after 
paying  working  expenses  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  December,  1901,  was 
only  1'17  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and 
net  earnings  per  train  mile  and  per  mile  of  line  open.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  net  earning  per  train  mile  reached  13d.  in  1896,  & 
point  beyond  which  it  does  not  seem  likely  there  will  be  much  expansion. 
The  considerable  reduction  in  net  earnings  during  1901,  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  five  years,  is  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  revenue  conse- 
quent on  the  reduction  of  fares,  and  the  contraction  in  revenue  from 
goods  traffic  already  referred  to.  This  compares  very  unfavourably  with 
the  results  for  other  parts  of  Australia. 


Year. 

Otoss  Runings ' 
per  fraln  mile. 

Expenditure 
per  train  mile. 

Net  Eaminn. 
per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1892 

46-73 

42-68 

4-05 

1893 

45-63 

40-94 

4-e9 

1894 

46-83 

38-96 

8-87 

1895 

49-36 

39-69 

9-67 

1896 

52-85 

39-63 

13-22 

1897 

52-34 

40*33 

12*01 

1898 

6617 

44-60 

11-67 

1899 

67-60 

46-49 

12-01 

1900 

69-70 

47-20 

12-50 

1901 

65  14 

46-46 

8-68 
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The  earnings  and  expenditure  per  average  mile  open  were  as  follows  :•— > 


Gro0S  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  EamingB 

Year. 

per  avenge 

peraveFige 

per  average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1802 

424 

387 

37 

1893 

356 

319 

37 

1884 

338 

287 

51 

1895 

360 

281 

69 

1896 

381 

286 

95 

1897 

386 

297 

89 

1898 

400 

317 

83 

1899 

434 

343 

91 

1900 

466 

360 

96 

1901 

448 

377 

71 

The  peculiar  position  of  Tasmania  has  already  been  inferred  to.  The 
portions  of  the  lines  at  first  constructed  were  within  the  more  densely 
populated  districts,  and  the  later  extensions  were  projected  into  the 
more  thinly-peopled  areas,  which  were  without  sufficient  production  to 
afford  a  payable  traffic.  In  comparison  with  the  other  States  the  pro- 
portion of  expenses  to  gross  earnings  is  extremely  high,  and  while  for 
the  five  years  ended  1900  an  improvement  was  shown,  the  increase  in 
1901  indicates  that  it  is  not  possible  under  present  conditions  to  reduce 
♦expenditure. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 

Particulars  in  respect  of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
^^tate  lines  of  Tasmania  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years,  together  with  receipts  from  the  traffic  and  the  average  receipts 
per  journey,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Passen^fers 

Receipts  from 
Coaching 

Averajrc 
RLH:eipt8  per 

mftrrmi* 

Trafflc. 

Journey. 

• 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

102,495 

10,396 

24-34 

1892 

704,531 

87,506 

29-80 

1893 

546,671 

64,428 

28-28 

1894 

514,461 

58,070 

27  09 

1895 

526,814 

57,947 

26-39 

1896 

542,825 

59,771 

26-43 

1897 

603,530 

62,447 

24-88 

1898 

617,643 

68,317 

26-54 

1899 

640,587 

73,147 

27-40 

»   00 

683,015 

76,184 

26-77 

1901 

777,445 

78,328 

24  18 
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It  will  Vk3  seen  that  doriag  the  year  1892  there  vn»  a  oGhnpamiiTelr 
large  number  of  passenj(ers  carried.  This  was  due  to  the  reaumption  of 
the  main  line  connecting  Hobart  with  Launceston,  the  returns  for  the 
years  in  question  being  swollen  by  the  traffic  over  the  increased  length  of 
line.  The  traffic,  however,  was  not  sustained,  for  in  the  subsequent  year 
a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  making  use  of  the  lines  was 
recorded.  There  has  since  been  a  revival,  and  there  are  good  grounds 
for  supposing  that  this  improvement  will  be  continued.  The  average 
receipts  per  journey  do  not  vary  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  amount 
of  suburban  traffic  properly  so-called  being  very  small.  The  fall  in  tlie 
average  receipts  per  journey  during  1901  is  largely  due  to  the  con- 
fliderable  reduction  in  fares  already  alluded  to. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shoMrn  in  the 


following  table : — 

Year. 

Tonnftffeof  OoodB 
and  Live  Stock. 

Earnings. 

£ 

1881 

21,043 

8,332 

1892 

178,224 

76,182 

1893 

164,962 

73,490 

1894 

174,457 

73,689 

1885 

204,480 

76,797 

1896 

229,707 

85,780 

1897 

229,620 

86,941 

1898 

235,096 

93,620 

1899 

312,446 

107,661 

1900 

308,453 

111,904 

1901 

314,628 

108,698 

Ko  information  is  available  showing  the  subdivision  of  the  tomo^e 
of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  year  into  a  general  classification.  The 
average  distance  each  ton  of  goods  was  carried  was  40*93  miles,  and  the 
average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  l'73d. 

New  Zealand. 

The  continuance  of  the  native  war  in  New  Zealand,  militated  against 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  railways,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1870 
there  were  only  46  miles  in  operation.  In  1875  the  length  of  line 
opened  for  traffic  had  increased  to  542  miles;  in  1885,  to  1,613  miles  : 
in  1890,  to  1,842  miles  ;  and  in  1895  to  2,014  miles.  Tlie  length  of  line 
opened  to  31st  March,  1902,  was  2,235  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £18,170,722 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate  of  £8,12(0  per  mile. 

The  railway  system  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  The 
Kawakawa  and  Whangarei  sections,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  North 
Island,  are  short  lines  to  coal-fields,  and  the  Kaihu  section  was  built  for 
the   pui-pose  of  tapping   large  timber  areas  inland.     The   Auckland 
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fiectiom  forme  the  xLerthem  portion  of  the  North  Islaiid  main  ti^nk 
railway,  which,  when  complete,  will  terminate  at  Wellington,  on  the 
«liore8  of  Cook's  Strait.  The  Wellington-Napier-New  Plymouth  section 
eompnaes  the  groap  of  lines  which  serve  the  southern  portion  of  North 
Island.  In  the  northern  portion  of  Middle  Island,  the  Westland, 
Westport,  Nelson,  and  Picton  sections  form  only  the  first  link  in  the 
ehain  of  through  communication.  On  the  East  Coast  of  Middle  Island, 
the  actual  working  portion  of  the  .main  trunk  line  is  to  he  found.  The 
present  terminus  is  at  Culverden,  from  whence  extension  will  be  made 
northward.  !This  is  known  as  the  Hurunui-BIuff  section,  and  includeR 
the  service  to  Christchurch,  Dunedin,  Invercargill,  and  the  Bluff. 

During  the  year  ended  March,  1901,  the  whole  of  the  Midland  rail- 
ways were  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  Westland  section  of  the  Government  railways.  They 
had  .previoaBly  been  worked  by  the  Grovemment  as  a  trust.  The  total 
length  of  these  lines  was  about  83  miles. 

The  management  of  the  railways  of  New  Zealand  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  iAaee  Commissioners  in  1887,  but  early  in  1895  the  Govem- 
moit  resumed' charge  of  the  lines,  the  active  control  being  vested  in 
an  officer  with  the  title  of  General  Manager,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Minister  for  Railways, 

Heventte  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  net  sum  Available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  each  year  of 
ike  last  decennial  period  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

Grose 

Working 

Net 

PropoEtion 
of  Working 

EamingB. 

Expenses. 

Earnings. 

Expenses  to 

Gross  Eamiogs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Id03 

1,181,622 

732,142 

449,380 

61-97 

1S94 

1,172,793 

735,360 

437,433 

62-70 

1895 

1,150,851 

732,161 

418,690 

63-62 

1806 

1,183,041 

751,368 

431,673 

63-51 

1897 

1,286,158 

789,034 

497, 104 

61-35 

1898 

1,376,008 

857,191 

518,817 

62-30 

1899 

1,469.665 

929,738 

539,927 

63*26 

1900 

1,623,891 

1,052,358 

571.533 

64-80 

1901 

1,727,236 

1,127,848 

599,388 

65-30 

1902 

1,874,586 

1,252,237 

622,349 

66-80 

The  foregoing  table  shovtrs  that  the  serious  fluctuations  that  at  times 
characterise  the  returns  of  the  states  on  the  mainland  of  Australia  are 
absent  from  those  of  New  Zealand,  the  configuration  of  the  islands  and 
their  higher  latitude  rendering  them  to  a  very  great  extent  immune  from 
the  periodical  droughts  to  which  the  Australian  states  are  so  subject 
The  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  does  not  vary  to 
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The  foregoing  table  indicates  that  the  railwajs  are  approaching  the 
stage  of  being  self-supporting,  the  interest  returned  on  capital  cost  for 
the  past  eight  years  showing  an  improvenKmt  each  jear. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

^  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

GroM  Earnings 

Expeoditure 

NetKamimes 
pertnin  mile. 

per  train  mile. 

per  tniB  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

94-50 

58-53 

35-97 

1894 

90-25 

56-eo 

33-56 

1895 

85-75 

54-54 

31-21 

1896 

85-75 

54-53 

31-22 

1897 

00-50 

55-55 

34-95 

1898 

90-00 

5611 

1        33-89 

1899 

89-00 

56-22 

32-78 

1900 

9300 

.60-31 

32*69 

1901 

89-76 

58-58 

31  17 

1902 

88-80 

59  32 

29-48 

The  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  have  varied  very  little  during  tlie 
ten  years,  the  lowest  point  touched  being  85|d.,  and  the  highest,  94 Jd,, 
while  the  expenditure  has  varied  even  less.  The  expenditure  dunn<; 
1900  was  higher  than  in  any  other  year  during  the  decennial  period. 
The  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  two  years  were  less  than 
those  of  1900,  and  the  net  earnings  show  a  slight  but  gradual  reduction 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  results,  however,  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  the  other  states,  and  are  only  exceeded  by  those  of  New  Soutli 
Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  just  closed,  when  New  Zealand 
showed  a  slightly  higher  net  return. 

11  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  are  as  follow : — 


GrOOT  Eariiing* 

Expenditure 

.  Net  Earnings 

Year. 

peraven|{« 

per  averafre 

per  average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

626 

391 

235 

1894 

613 

384 

229 

1895 

585 

372 

213 

1896 

592 

376 

216 

1S97 

638 

391 

247 

189S 

673 

419 

254 

1899 

712 

450 

262 

1900 

774 

501 

273 

1901 

794 

519 

276 

1902 

842 

562 

280 

EAJLWATa. 
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The  foregoiftg  taUe  mdicates  thit  the  gross  eamingB  have  increased 
from  J&626  per  average  mile  open  to  £842,  and  the  net  eammgs  from 
X235  to  £280,  the  return  for  last  year  being  the  highest  secured  during 
the  decennial  period — evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  extensions  in  recent 
years  have  been  judicious,  and  that  the  volume  of  tratfic  has  been 
maintained. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  Colony  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1882,  and  for 
the  last  ten  years,  together  with  the  receipts  from  the  traffic,  and  thr 
average  receipts  per  journey  : — 


Y«ur. 

PMsentrers 
curried. 

Receipts  from 
Coaching  trafDc. 

Avenge 

Receipts  per 

Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1862 

2,911,477 

329.492 

27  16 

1899 

8,759,044 

367,594 

23-47 

i8M 

3,972,701 

378,480 

22-89 

1895 

3,905,578 

360,243 

2214 

1896 

4,162,426 

359,822 

20-74 

1897 

4,4»),387 

378,684 

20-47 

1886 

4,672,264 

399,282 

20-61 

1699 

4,955,653 

438,367 

21-23 

1900 

5,468,284 

474,793 

20-83 

1901 

6,243,593 

603,051 

19-34 

1902 

7,356,136 

575,697 

18-78 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  falling  off  during  the  decennial 
period  in  the  average  receipts  per  journey.  The  continued  increase  in 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  is,  however,  very  marked,  the  advance 
for  the  closing  year  of  the  period  being  upwards  of  1,112,000,  while  the 
receipts  from  the  traffic  rose  by  over  £72,000.  Taking  the  returns  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1884,  as  a  basis,  it  has  been  found  that 
those  for  1902  show  an  increase  of  only  29  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
passengers  who  travelled  first-class,  while  the  increase  in  those  who 
travelled  second-class  was  not  less  than  108  per  cent,  "While  the 
marked  prosperity  of  the  past  four  years  has  induced  more  passengers 
to  travel  firstrclass,  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  the  tendency  is 
towards  one  class  of  carriage,  as  already  exists  in  the  case  of  tramways. 
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The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Year. 


ToniiAffte  of  Goodi 

exdunve  of  Live 

Stock. 


Eamiiig*. 


18S2 

1,437,714 

1893 

2,193,330 

1894 

2,060,645 

1895 

2,048,391 

1896 

2,087,798 

1897 

2,368,927 

1898 

2,518,367 

1899 

2,624,059 

lOOrt 

3,127,874 

1901 

3,339.687 

1902         1 

.  1 

3,629,177 

£ 
491,057 
707,786 
686,469 
683,726 
698,115 
774,163 
837,590 
882,077 
985,723 
1,061,695 
1,110,575 


The  large  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  during  1900 
over  preceding  years  was  caused  by  the  bountiful  han'est  in  tht* 
Middle  Island,  which  was  carried  at  freight  rates  averaging  20  ptT 
cent,  below  those  ruling  in  the  previous  year.  The  further  increase  t>f 
211,813  tons  for  1901,  was  contributed  to  by  all  descriptions  of  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  wool.  The  grain  traffic  for  1901  compared  with 
that  of  1899  shows  an  increase  of  84  per  cent.  The  increase  durinj: 
1902  over  the  traffic  of  1901  was  189,490  tons.  Increases  occur  under 
all  the  various  headings,  the  largest  being  in  grain  and  timber,  the 
traffic  in  eiich  class,  with  the  exception  of  wool,  being  the  largest  cr: 
n»cord. 

The  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1902,  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Particulars  cf 
the  goods  traffic  are  set  forth  in  seven  classes,  but  the  average  distane** 
for  which  goods  of  each  class  were  carried  cannot  be  given,  and  then* 
arc  no  data  available  showing  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile. 


Description  of  Traffic. 


Tons  carriod. 


Number  carried. 


Lime  and  Chaff 

Wool 

Firewood 

Timber 

Grain  

Merchandise   ... 

Minerals  

Cattle   

Sheep 

Pigs 


86,378 
101,878 
100,236 
427,153 
813,345 
556,395 
1,443,792 


83,458 

2,724,860 

55,159 
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Tramwatb. 

In  all  the  Australasian  states  tramways  are  in  operation,  but  it  is 
chiefly  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  inhabitants  of  which  numbered 
at  the  latest  date  496,990  and  501,580  respectively,  that  the  density  of 
settlement  has  necessitated  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode  of  transit 

In  New  South  Wales  the  three  systems  of  electric,  cable,  and  steam 
traction  are  in  vogue.  "Within  the  metropolitan  area,  however,  the 
electric  is  being  substituted  for  steam  power.  The  length  of  line 
under  electric  traction  on  the  30th  September,  1902,  was  45  miles  15 
chains,  comprising  1 1  miles  67^  chains  at  North  Sydney ;  2  miles  27 
chains,  Ocean-street,  Woollahra,  to  Dover  Road ,  3  miles  36  chains, 
George-street-Harris-street  tramway ;  4  miles  1 1  chains,  Glebe  Junc- 
tion to  Newtown,  Marrickville,  and  Dulwich  Hill ;  2  miles  73  chains, 
Forest  Lodge  Junction  to  Leichhardt ;  2  miles  57  J  chains,  Newtown 
to  St.  Peters  and  Cook's  River  ;  1  mile  53  chains,  Railway  to  Bridge- 
street  ;  5  miles  55  chains,  Waverley  and  Bondi ;  2  miles  28  chains,  Rail- 
way to  Glebe  and  Forest  Lodge ;  2  miles  66  chains,  Forest  Lodge  to 
Balmain  ;  1  mile  26  chains,  Redfern  to  Moore  Park  ;  3  miles  20  chains, 
Pitt  and  Castlereagh  streets  to  Fort  Macquarie  ;  and  55  chains,  George- 
street  to  Miller's  Point.  The  only  line  worked  by  cable  traction  is 
that  from  King-street,  Sydney,  to  Ocean-street,  in  the  suburb  of 
Woollahra,  a  distance  of  2  miles  32  chains.  On  the  remaining  lines 
steam  motors  are  still  used.  The  length  of  Government  ti-am  lines 
o|^n  to  30th  June,  1902,  was  104  miles,  which  had  cost  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment  £2,829,363.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were 
£631,757,  and  the  working  expenses  £541,984,  leaving  a  profit  of 
£89,773,  or  3*17  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  1902  was  108,135,111. 

In  Victoria  the  cable  system  is  in  operation  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  lines  having  been  constructed  by  a  municipal  trust  at  a  cost  of 
£1,705,794.  The  tramways  are  leased  to  a  company,  and  the  receipts 
for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  were  £474,835.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  47,261,571.  The  miles  of  track 
operated  on  were  43  J  cable  and  3|  horse  lines,  or  47  J  miles  of  double 
track.  Besides  the 'lines  of  the  Tramway  Trust,  there  are  additional 
suburban  systems  worked  by  limited  liability  companies,  as  follows  : — 
Horse,  8  J  miles ;  electric,  4  miles ;  and  cable,  2  J  miles. 

In  Queensland  there  is  a  system  of  electric  trams  controlled  by  a 
private  company.  The  only  information  available  shows  that  the 
<^pital  of  the  company  is  £750,000  fully  paid  up,  and  that  there  are 
also  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £400,000.  Particulars  as  to  receipts 
and  disbursements  are  not  available,  but  the  report  presented  to  the 
shareholders  in  London  during  May,  1902,  showed  a  net  profit  of  £42,815 
for  the  period  from  20th  November,  1900,  to  31st  December,  1901. 
The  length  of  the  tramways  is  25  miles,  or  43  miles  of  single  line. 
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The  company  owned  seventy-nine  electric  cars,  and  during  the  year  1901, 
16,183,801  passengers  were  carried. 

In  South  Australia  there  are  no  Government  tramways,  but  horse 
trams  are  run  in  the  principal  streets  of  Adelaide  by  private  companies. 
No  particulars  have  been  collected  respecting  the  length  of  the  lines 
nor  of  the  returns  therefrom.  A  proposal  is  under  considerBtion  for 
the  substitution  of  electric  traction  on  these  lines. 

The  Western  Australian  Government  owns  a  line  of  horse  tramway 
on  a  2-foot  gauge  between  Roebume  and  Cossack,  a  length  of  8§  miles,, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  X23,467.  For  the  year  ended  30th  June^ 
1901,  the  gross  earnings  were  J&1,981,  and  the  working  expenses 
£2,285,  leaving  the  loss  on  working  expenses  at  £304. 

In  Tasmania  there  is  an  electric  tramway  from  Hobart  nulwaj 
station,  about  9  miles  in  length,  owned  by  a  private  company.  The 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  was  £90,000 ;  and  the  company 
possesses  20  cars.  For  the  year  ended  31  st  December,  1 90 1 ,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £16,097,  and  the  working  expenses,  to  £12,342.  The 
passengers  carried  during  the  twelve  months  numbered  1,284,552. 
There  is  also  a  steam  system  at  Zeelian,  2  miles  in  length,  construct^ 
at  a  cost  of  £3,212.  No  information  is  available  as  to  the  receipts,  but 
the  working  expenses  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  December,  1899,  were- 
£1,948.  l%e  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  twelve  months 
was  24^219. 

There  are  also  tramways  in  existence  in  New  Zealand  under  mani- 
cipal  and  private  management,  but  no  particulars  in  regard  to  them  aro 
at  present  available. 
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THE  fi.r»t  Australasian  poefc-ofiice  was  established  by  Governor  Mac- 
qnariein  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed  Post- 
master. The  office  was  in  High-street  (now  known  as  George-street), 
Sydney,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was,  '*  in  consideration  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty,"  allowed  to  charge  on 
delirery  to  the  addressee  8d.  for  every  English  or  foreign  letter  of 
whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  20  lb., 
Is.  6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  3s.  The  charge  on  Colonial  letters 
was  4€L,  irrespective  of  weight ;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addressed 
to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  regard  to 
postal  matters  took  place  for  some  years. 

In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council,  ''  to  regulate  the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales,'' 
giving  power  for  the  establishment  of  post-offices,  and  to  fix  the  rates  of 
postaga  It  was  not,  however,  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  were  put  into  full  force.  The  rates  of  postage  appear  to  have 
depended  upon  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The 
lowest  single  inland  rate  was  3d.,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  on 
a  letter  increasing  according  to  its  weight,  which  was  fixed  for  a  single 
letter  at  ^unce.  Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  were  charged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspapers  Id.  Other  ship 
letters  were  charged  4d.  siagle  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  weight  in  excess. 
The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  the  Governor  and  a  number  of 
the  chief  public  officials,  and  letters  to  and  from  convicts  passed  free 
under  certain  regulations. 

In  1831  a  twopenny  post  was  established  in  Sydney;  and  in  1835, 
under  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  Act  of  1825  was  repaded  and  anothi^ 
Act  was  passed,  fixing  the  charge  on  a  single  letter  at  4d.  for  15  milesy 
5d.  for  20  mOes,  6d.  for  30  miles,  and  so  on  up  to  Is.  for  300  miles. 
In  1837  a  post-office  was  established  in  Melbourne,  and  a  fortnightly 
mail  was  established  between  that  city  and  Sydney.  Stamps  were 
introduced  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  of  stamped  covers  or  envelopes, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  postage-stamps  ever  issued. 
By  1838  there  were  40  post-offices  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  at  that  time,  of  course,  included  the  territory  now  known 
as  Victoria  and  Queensland ;  and  in  the  Sydney  office  about  15  persons 
were  employed.  The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  year  was 
£8,390,  and  the  expenditure  £10,347  ;  while  payments  were  made  by 
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the  New  South  Wales  Government  to  the  post  office  at  Rororareka,  in 
New  Zealand,  which  was  not  created  a  separate  colony  until  1841.  In 
1847  an  overland  mail  between  Sydney  and  Adelaide  was  established. 
Stamps  in  their  present  form  were  issued  in  1849,  and  the  postage  rates 
were  fixed  at  Id.  per  ^  oz.  for  town  and  2d,  for  country  letters,  at  which 
they  remain  in  most  of  the  states  to-day. 

Regular  steam  mail  communication  with  Great  Britain  was  first  e^ 
tablished  in  1852.  Until  that  time  the  Australian  colonies  had  to 
depend  upon  the  irregular  arrival  and  despatch  of  sailing  vessels  for  the 
carriage  of  mails ;  but  in  the  year  mentioned  the  steamships  Australia, 
Chusan,  and  Great  Britain  were  despatched  from  England,  making  the 
voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  minds  of  the 
colomsts  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of  steam  communication 
with  the  Old  World,  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854 
hindered  for  a  while  the  accomplishment  of  this  object ;  but  in  1856 
a  line  of  steamers  was  again  laid  on,  and  the  service  was  carried  on 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company 
for  some  years,  but  without  giving  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  public 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
carried  on  for  several  yeara  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  New  Soutli  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  result  was 
that  in  1866  the  service  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  failure  of  the 
company  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year 
New  South  Wales,  in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a 
mail  service  via  San  Francisco,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions  and 
under  various  conditions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  steamship-owners  who  were  engagod  in  the  service  via 
Suez,  and  fi'om  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
steamers  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  which 
the  mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have 
carried  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from  the  inception  of  the  ocean 
steam  service,  with  very  few  interruptions.  Towards  the  end  of  187?^ 
the  Orient  Company  commenced  carrying  mails  between  Australia  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  In  the 
year  1883  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  France 
entered  the  service,  followed  in  1887  by  the  North  German  Lloyd's, 
so  that  there  are  now  sometimes  two  or  even  three  mails  received 
and  despatched  every  week,  and  a  voyage  to  Europe,  which  was 
formerly  a  formidable  undertaking,  involving  great  loss  of  time  and  much 
discomfort,  is  regarded  as  a  mere  pleasure  trip  to  fill  up  a  holiday. 

In  the  year  1893  another  mail  service  was  established,  by  a  line  of 
steamers  running  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver  Island,  in  British  Columbia. 
This  line  seems  likely  to  open  uj)  a  valuable  trade  between  the  Australian 
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states  and  British  North  America.  There  is  also  a  line  of  steamers 
running  between  Brisbane  and  London,  but  the  states  other  than 
Queensland  make  little  use  of  these  vessels. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  5l8t  clause  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  Constitution  Act,  the  control  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
services  became  vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  proclamation  these 
services  were  taken  over  on  the  Ist  March,  1901.  The  systems  of 
administration,  and  the  rates  levied  in  force  in  each  state  at  the  date 
of  union  were  however  continued  until  the  Commonwealth  Postal  Act 
was  brought  into  operation  on  the  Ist  November,  1902,  thus  securinpj 
uniformity  in  all  the  states. 


Growth  op  Postal  Business. 

The  growth  of  postal  business  in  each  of  the  states  during  the 
forty-one  years  from  1861  to  1901  is  shown  below.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  letters  for  all  Australasia  in  1861  was  less  than  is 
now  transacted  by  any  individual  state,  Tasmania  excepted.  The  true 
tottd  for  Australasia  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  found  by  fiwiding  the  figures 
of  the  several  states  together,  as  interstate  letters  are  counted  both  in 
the  state  from  which  they  are  despatched  and  in  that  in  which  they  are 
received  for  delivery.  A  second  total  is  therefore  given  from  which 
this  excess  has  been  excluded  : — 


state. 

Poet  Offices. 

Letters  and  Post- 
cards. 

Newspapers. 

Packets. 

1861. 

1901. 

1861. 

1001. 

82,788,467 
88,065,029 
23,260,126 
21,818,724 
17,450,878 
11,173,493 

1861. 

3,384,245 

4,277,179 

427,489 

1,080,424 

137,476 

895,656 

1901. 

52,317,650 

27,125,251 

12,804,902 

9,921,641 

7,975,208 

7,440,146 

1861. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

^'ictoria 

340 

800 

S4 

160 

■  • 

100 

■  • 
•  • 

2,208 

1,687 

1«234 

713 

187 

376 

4,869,463 

6,109,920 

515,211 

1,640,472 

193,317 

835,873 

105,338 



3,556 

■  •  ■  • 

•  •   •  « 

•  •  ■  • 

15,216,387 
13,481,976 

(Oieenaland    

South AortnUa    .... 
Western  Australia   . . 
Toamania    

7,629,348 
1,343,6*22 
4,421,672 
2,238,632 

Commonwealth    . . 

6,855 

13,564,265 

239,560,717 

10,211,460 

117,584,798 

•  «  •  • 

44,331,637 

Commonwealth  (ex- 
dadine  Inter-State 

•  • 

12,844,300 

220,608,000 

9,603,000 

103,000,000 

•  •  ■  • 

39.775,001) 

New  Zealand 

■  a 

l,78i) 

1,286,768 

54,089,937 

1,428,351 

18,073,632 

•  •  ■  • 

18,536,00b 

Australasia 

•  • 

8,004 

14,801,038 

293,650,054 
273,582,000 

11,639,820 

136,558,430 

A   •     ■     • 

62,867,645 

AustralasIaCo-xclnd- 
ing  interookmial 
excess) 

■  • 

14,061,000 

10,941,400 

121,000,000 

•     •     ■    • 

.*)7,818,000 
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A  corresponding  table  to  that  already  givpn,  showing  the  nnniber 
of  letters^  newspapers,  and  packets  per  head  of  |iopa]ation,  » 
appended : — 


state. 

Letters  and  Post- 

NeW8ptt|MBL 

PukctL 

• 

180L 

190L 

1881.      1      IML 

1 

1861. 

IfOL 

New  South  Wales   ' 

12 

11 

17 

13 

12 

9 

60 
60 
46 
60 
93 
64 

10      >      88 

8  '      22 
14            25 

9  27 
9            42 

10      1      42 

I        1       11 

Victoria 

"i 

11 

Qaeensland    

South  Australia   

15 
4 

Western  Australia  

23 

Tasmania  

1 

•  •  ■  •  •  a 

13 

Commonwealth 

1 

11      '      63 

f 

8            31 

t         11 

New  Zealand    

14 

69 

16            24 

24 

Australasia* 

11             59 

9      ,      26 

m^^ »*• 

13 

*  Intentete  exoew  exdnded. 

Western  Australia  takes  the  lead  in  the  transmission  of  letters  and 
;  quals  Tasmania  in  newspapers,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  New  Zealand 
n  the  matter  of  packets ;  while  Victoria  in  letters  and  postcards,  and 
New  South  Wales  in  newspapers  come  second.  A  comparison  of  the 
average  number  of  letters  and  postcards  per  head  of  population  in  Aus- 
tralasia with  similar  figures  for  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  is 
afforded  by  the  table  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  a  population 
basis  the  correspondence  of  Australasia  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the 
countries  named,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Coontry. 


Letten  and 
Pofit-eardfl 
per  head. 


(Jnited  Kingdom 

Australasia 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Sweden. 

Denmark 

Austria 

Canada 

Belgium   

Argentine  Republic ... 
Netherlands  


66 
59 
40 
51 
51 
30 
40 
38 
34 
50 
30 


Country. 


France  .... 
Norway... 
Hungary.. 
Portugal... 

Spain 

';  Roumania. 

:i  chiu 

I   Greece  .... 
Russia  .... 


Lettais  and 
Post-cards 

P« 


28 
25 
17 
12 

10 

7 
5 

4 
S 

4 
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Rates  of  Postage. 


9^3. 


The  inland  letter  postage  is  Id.  per  |  oz.  on  town  and  2d.  on  country 
letters  in  all  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  except 
Victoria  and  South  Australia.  In  Victoria  the  rate  is  Id.  per  ^  oz.,  and 
in  South  Australia  2d.  per  ^  oz.  on  all  letters  posted  for  delivery  within 
the  state.  In  Victoria  the  minimum  charge  was  altered  in  1890  from 
2d.  per  oz.  to  1  d.  per  |  oz. ;  but  the  loss  at  that  time  was  too  great,  and 
in  1892  the  rate  was  again  raised  to  2d.  per  oz. ;  in  1901  it  was  once  more- 
reduced  to  Id.  per  J  oz.  In  New  South  Wales  the  city  and  suburban 
rate  of  Id.  per  ^  oz.,  which  is  in  force  in  the  Metropolitan  Suburban 
District,  is  also  in  operation  within  a  12-mile  radius  of  Newcastle,  and 
a  L^-mile  radius  of  nearly  sixty  of  the  other  principal  country  towns. 
Tho  inter-state  and  intercolonial  rate  is  uniformly  2d.  per  ^  oz.  in 
Australasia.  On  the  1st  January,  1901,  New  Zealand  adopted  a 
universal  penny  postage,  and  the  loss  attendant  thereon  for  the  year 
may  be  set  down  at  about  J&34,000.  By  arrangement  with  the  Com- 
monwealth, New  Zealand  letters  come  to  Australia  for  Id.,  but  letters 
to  New  Zealand  are  charged  2d.  When  this  matter  was  settled  it  was 
further  arranged  that  New  Zealand  should  reduce  its  terminal  rate  on 
cable  messages  exchanged  with  Australia  from  Id.  to  ^d.  per  word ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commonwealth  made  a  liberal  concession  by 
reducing  its  terminal  rate  from  Id.  [ler  word  per  state  to  a  uniform  Id. 
for  the  whole  of  Australia. 

The  diverse  rates  imposed  on  the  carriage  of  newspapers  in  the  various 
states  of  the  Commonwealth,  prior  to  the  union,  continued  after  the 
control  became  vested  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  up  to  the  1st 
November,  1902,  when  a  uniform  rate  was  imposed  under  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Kates  Act,  1902.  On  all  newspapers  posted  for  delivery 
within  the  Commonwealth  by  registered  newspaper  proprietors,  or  by 
newsvendors,  or  returned  by  an  agent  or  newsvendor  to  the  publishing 
office,  without  condition  as  to  the  number  contained  in  each  addressed 
wrapper,  a  charge  of  Id.  per  20  oz.  on  the  aggregate  weight  is  imposed,  and 
on  all  other  newspapers  posted  within  the  Commonwealth  for  delivery 
therein,  ^d.  per  10  oz.  or  fraction  thereof  for  each  newspaper  is  levied. 
In  New  Zealand  a  charge  of  M.  each  is  levied  upon  all  newspapers,  town 
and  inland.  The  intercolomal  postage  is  Id.  each  to  all  the  states  except 
Queensland,  to  which  province  the  charge  is  Id.  each  if  not  exceeding 
4  oz.,  and  M,  additional  for  every  succeeding  2  oz. 

Registered  Letters. 

The  number  of  registered  letters  and  packets  passing  through  the 
p08tK>ffice8  of  the  Australasian  states  has  largely  increased  of  late 
years.  In  New  South  Wales  the  number  of  such  letters  in  1901  was 
1,213,277.  This  number  has  been  exceeded  in  previous  years,  for 
instance  in  1892,  when  the  number  was  1,075,241,  but  this  total 
was    largely     made     up     of    correspondence    relating    to    so-called 
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"  consultations,"  or  lottery  sweeps  connected  with  horse-racing,  which 
were  established  in  Sydney,  and  to  support  which  large  sums  of 
money  were  sent  to  that  city  from  all  parts  of  Australasia,  as  well 
as  from  other  countries.  Probably  not  less  than  600,000  of  the 
total  for  New  South  "Wales  in  1892  were  associated  with  these  lotterias. 
The  Government  of  that  state  dealt  with  the  evil  in  an  amending 
Postal  Bill  in  1893,  and  this  illicit  branch  of  the  postal  traffic  was 
removed  to  Queensland,  where  the  number  of  registered  letters  at  once 
greatly  increased,  and  numbered  541,148  in  1895.  But  in  1896  the 
Parliament  of  Queensland  passed  an  Act  making  these  lotteries  illegal, 
and  the  evil  was  transferred  to  Hobart,  the  registrations  in  the  northern 
state  in  1901  numbered  581,752.  In  South  Australia  254,138 
registered  letters  were  dealt  ^yith  during  the  year.  In  Western  Aub- 
tralia  431,417  registered  letters  and  packets  were  passed  through  the 
head  office ;  while  in  New  Zealand  the  registered  articles  dealt  with 
numbered  599,308.  For  Victoria  and  Tasmania  no  particulars  of 
registrations  are  available. 

Parcels  Posts. 

Excepting  Western  Australia,  where  there  was  no  inland  service, 
there  were  inland,  intercolonial,  and  international  parcels  posts  in  opera- 
tion  in  1901 ;  but  statistics  of  the  services  on  a  uniform  basis  are  not 
obtainable.  Dunng  the  year  736,496  parcels,  weighing  2,716,917  lb., 
and  having  a  value  of  £622,496,  passed  through  the  post-office  of 
New  South  "Wales,  the  postage  collected  amounting  to  £48,099 ;  in 
Victoria  310,734  parcels,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £15,770,  were  dealt 
with  ;  in  Queensland  the  number  of  parcels  which  passed  through 
the  post-office  was  296,264,  weighing  1,028,511  lb.,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  service  amounted  to  £16,822;  in  South  Australia 
45,063  parcels  weighing  117,765  lb.  were  forwarded  and  the  rievcnue 
received  was  £2,938  ;  in  Western  Australia  33,647  parcels,  the 
declared  value  of  which  was  £62,147,  and  which  yielded  a  revenue  of 
£999,  were  dealt  with ;  in  Tasmania  18,535  inland  and  2,825  ship 
parcels  were  posted  during  the  year,  while  21,865  packets  and  parcels, 
valued  at  £30,104,  were  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  states;  and  in  New  Zealand  the  parcels  dealt  with  numbered 
273,442,  weighing  928,237  lb.,  of  which  39,951,  weighing  142,141  lb., 
and  valued  at  £109,683,  were  received  from  places  outside  the  state : 
and  1 1,588,  weighing  29,762  lb.,  and  valued  at  £16,154,  were  despatched 
from  the  colony. 

Monet  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

In  all  the  states  there  are  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  in 
operation ;  and  in  all  the  states,  except  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
South  Australia,  post-office  savings  banks.  In  Queensland  there  is  a 
Government  Savings  Bank,  but  it  is  not  placed  under  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  Pastmaster-General.     The  Victorian   Post  Office  Savings 
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Bank  was  amalgamated  with  the  Commissioners'  Savings  Bank  in 
September,  1897.  Particulars  of  the  working  of  these  services  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Private  Finance. 

Postal  Facilities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  area 
in  square  miles  to  each  post-ofl5ce  for  the  year  1901.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  sparsely  populated  states  have  the  greatest  number  of 
post-offices  in  comparison  with  their  population,  but  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  relative  extension  of  postal  facOities  the  area  of  country  to  each 
office  must  also  be  taken  into  account : — 


state. 


Number  of 

Inhabitants  to  each 

Post  Office. 


Number  of  Square 

Miles  of  Territory  to 

each  Office. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania ' 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

Australasia  


625 
738 
414 
512 
1,042 
46S 


141 

54 

542 

1,267 

5,219 

70 


603 
453 

468 
60 

571 

1 

380 

Ocean  Mail  Services. 

The  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Orient 
and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Companies,  is  sulisidised 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  the  Australian  states.  New  contracts 
were  entered  into  on  the  1st  February,  1898,  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  The  total  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  £170,000,  of  which  £98,000 
is  payable  by  the  Imperial  authorities  and  £72,000  by  the  states  in 
proportion  to  their  population.  The  sea  transit  rates  collected  from 
other  countries  and  colonies  making  use  uf  the  service  are  credited  to 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  contribution  towards  the  subsidy.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  payable  by  each  of  the  states  during  1901, 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
addition  to  the  subsidy,  there  are  other  charges  in  connection  with  the 
service,  such  as  transit  rates  in  France  and  Italy  and  in  Australia. 
After  adding  these,  and  deducting  the  postages  collected  in  the  states, 
and  the  proportion  of  sea  transit  rates  payable  by  other  countries  using 
the  service,  the  net  cost  charged  to  New  South  Wales  in  1901  was 
^1,871,  and  to  Victoria  £425,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next 
page.     For  the  other  states,  the  net  cost  of  the  service  is  not  obtainable. 
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New  Zealand,  altboagh  not  a  contracting  party,  yet  avails  itfldf  of  the 
Federal  Ser%'ioe  for  the  carriage  of  mail  matter,  and  its  net  loss  daring 
the  year  amounted  to  iS2,674  : — 

Subsidy,  1901.  Net  Cort,  lOOL 

United  Kingdom  £98,000  90,900 

Australasia- 
New  South  Wales £25.889        £1.871 

Victoria 22.836        425 

Qaeensland 9,559        

South  Australia 6,921        

Western  Australia    3,488        

Ta9mania    '. 3,2M>4         

£72,000  


Total   £170,000 


The  mail  service  has  been  performed  with  great  regularity  and 
expedition.  The  average  time  occupied  by  the  outward  and  homewanl 
services  in  1901  was  as  follows  : — 

Orient.  P.  aod  O. 

London  to  Sydney 33^days.  32^daya. 

Sydney  to  London d2|^    ^  33^    „ 

On  several  occasions  the  mails  from  London  have  been  delivered  iu 
Sydney  in  31  days. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service  via  Buez,  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  until  November,  1890,  subsidised  the  Union 
Steamship  Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, for  a  four- weekly  service,  via  San  Eranciseo,  to  the  amount  of 
X37,O00,  of  which  New  South  Wales  i»id  ^25,750,  and  New  Zealand 
£11,250.  Under  the  new  contract  which  was  entered  into,  the  amount 
of  the  subsidy  was  largely  reduced,  the  contribution  l)eing  based  on 
the  weight  of  mail  matter  carried,  and  New  South  Wales  made  an 
annual  payment  of  £4,000  to  the  New  Zealand  Government,  subject  t<» 
appropriation  by  Parliament.  Various  extensions  of  the  contract  have 
])een  made,  and  at  present  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  woririn? 
under  a  temporary  agreement  with  the  J.  D.  Spreckels  Company  (thf 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco).  Until  the  whole 
question  of  ocean  mail  services,  as  affecting  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Zealand,  which  was  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  Premier's  Con- 
ference in  London  recently,  has  been  dealt  with,  no  contract  for  a 
definite  period  will  be  entered  upon.  During  the  year  1901  the  net 
<x)st  of  the  service  to  New  Zealand  was  £17,094;  to  New  South 
Wales,  nil ;  and  to  Victoria,  £256  in  1900.  The  average  time  occupied 
in  carrying  the  mails  by  the  San  Francisco  route  during  the  same  yenr 
Vas  as  follows : — 

London  to  Sydney ^...    35^J  days. 

Sydney  to  London 35^t    ,, 

During  1893  a  calendar  monthly  service  between  Sydney  and  Van- 
couver was  established  by  the  Canadian-Australian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
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the  stftte  of  New  South  Wales  granting  an  aniraal  subsidy  of  XlOyOOO, 
and  the  Canadian  Dominion  one  of  £25,000.  This  action  was  taken 
more  in  the  interests  of  trade  between  the  great  British  co]onies  in 
Austraiafiia  and  America  than  in  those  of  the  postal  service.  The 
Oovemment  of  New  Zealand  guaranteed  a  minimum  payment  of 
Jt7,500  annually  to  this  line  in  consideration  of  Wellington  being 
made  a  port  of  call.  But  on  the  expiry  of  this  contract  on  the  31st 
Mardi,  1899,  a  fresh  agreement,  to  hold  for  four  years,  was  made  by 
the  Shipping  Company  with  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  by  which  Brisbane  was  substituted  for  Wellington  as  a 
port  of  call,  on  condition  that  Queensland  paid  a  subsidy  of  £7,500. 
New  2iea]and,  therefore,  does  not  now  subscribe  to  the  Vanconver 
service.  During  1901  the  net  cost  of  the  Vancouver  service  to  New 
South  Wales  was  £8,330 ;  and  to  Victoria  £404.  The  average  time 
occupied  by  the  mails  in  transit  from  Sydney  to  London  was  37-iS-  days. 

The  Queensland  line  of  steamers,  sailing  from  Brisbane,  via  Torres 
StraitSy  carries  mails  for  the  Queensland  Government,  payment  being 
luade  according  to  weight  This  route  is  from  four  to  ten  days  longer 
than  thocie  previously  mentioned.  Queensland,  under  a  former  contract, 
paid  the  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £55,000.  This  arrangement 
ceased  in.  January,  1890,  and  under  a  new  contract  the  state  agreed  to 
pay  the  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £19,800  for  a  four-weekly,  or 
£32,500  for  a  fortnightly  service.  The  latter  service  was  commenced 
on  1st  July,  1890,  the  monthly  service  having  lasted  nearly  six  months ; 
but  in  November,  1891,  the  contractors,  on  account  of  the  heavy  losses 
under  the  fortnightly  system,  were  allowed  to  revert  to  the  four-weekly 
service,  the  subsidy  being  reduced  to  the  smaller  amount  mentioned 
above,  via^,  £19,800.  When  the  contract  expired,  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  for  the  institution  of  a  subsidised  service  for  purely 
commercial  purposes.  This  arrangement  lasted  but  a  short  time,  when 
the  subsidy  was  abandoned  by  the  shipping  company,  who  preferred  to 
run  their  steamers  without  restriction.  Payment  is  now  only  made  in 
accordance  with  the  weight  of  the  mails  carried.  The  amount  of  mail 
matter  despatched  from  the  other  states  by  the  Torres  Straits  route  is 
very  small. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  the  other  steamship  companies  trading  with 
the  Australasian  states  carry  mails,  notably  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
Company  and  the  North  German  Lloyd's,  sailing  from  Sydney ;  and  the 
Shaw,  Saville,  and  Albion  Company,  and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  sailing  from  Lyttelton,  via  Magellan  Straits.  The  companies 
are  paid  by  the  states  in  proportion  to  tho  weight  of  mail  matter 
carried,  but  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd's  are  in  receipt  of  large  subsidies  from  the  French  and  German 
Governments  respectively. 

The  postage  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  reduced  in  January,  1891, 
from  6d.  per  |  ounce  via  Italy,  and  4d.  via  the. Jong^sea  .route,  to  the 
uniform  rate  of   2Jd.      In  1891  the  states  were   represented   at   the 
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Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  held  in  Vienna,  and  on  the 
4th  July  a  convention  was  signed  on  their  behalf,  bj  whidi  they  joined 
the  Union  from  the  Ist  October  of  that  year.  From  that  date  the  rate 
of  postage  to  all  British  colonies  and  possessions  and  foreign  ooontries 
included  in  the  Union  was  reduced  to  2^d 

A  common  scale  of  postage  on  newspapers  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  foreign  countries  has  been  adopted  by  the  Australasian  states, 
the  rate  being  Id.  for  the  first  4  ounces,  and  ^d  for  every  additional 
2  ounces. 

Telegraphs. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  introduced  into  these  states  almost  at  the 
time  of  the  earliest  railway  consti-uction.  The  first  telegraph  messages 
were  sent  in  New  South  Wales  in  1851.  In  Victoria  the  tel^;raph  line 
from  Melbourne  to  Williamstown  was  opened  in  1854.  The  first  line 
in  South  Australia,  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Adelaide,  was  opened  in 
1856  ;  and  the  first  Tasmanian  line  was  completed  in  1857.  In  New 
Zealand  the  first  telegraph  office  was  opened  in  1862  ;  and  the  line  from 
Brisbane  to  Rockhampton,  the  first  in  Queensland,  was  opened  in  1864. 
Telegraphic  communication  was  established  between  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  Adelaide  in  1858.  The  first  telegraph  in  Western  Australia  was 
opened  in  1869,  and  communication  between  that  state  and  all  the 
others  of  the  group  was  completed  in  1877. 

All  the  states  show  very  rapid  progress  in  regard  to  telegraphic 
matters  during  the  period  from  1871  to  1881.  In  the  case  of  Queens- 
land this  increase  was  largely  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  line  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  and  in  the  case  of  South  Australia,  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines  to  Port  Darwin  and  to  Eucla,  on  the  boundary  of 
Western  Australia.  The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  telegraphic 
lines  in  each  state  at  the  last  five  census  periods,  so  far  as  the  returns 
are  available : — 


Stete. 


1861. 


180L 


New  South  Wales    .. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

Western  Australia   .. 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth . . 

New  Zealand 

Australasia    


'  1,616 

*4,674 

8,515 

1 

•2.295 

3,350 

i69 

2,525 

6,280 

597 

1,183 

4,946 

•550 

1,585 

•291 

928 

11,51S 

25,604 

2,015 

3,824 

13,533 

29,428 

11,697 
6,840 
9,996 
5,640 
2,921 
2,082 


14,272 
6,467 

10,246 
6,763 
6,173 
2,187 


39,176  ;     45,108 
5,349  I       7,469 


44,525       52,577 
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The  next  table  gives  similar  particulars,  but  the  figures  represent 
miles  of  wire  instead  of  miles  of  line  : — 


state. 

1881. 

isn. 

I8SI. 

1891. 

1001. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1,981 

"*i69 
915 

•  •  •    ■  • 

6,579 
3,472 
2,614 
1,718 
♦750 
241 

14,278 
6,626 
8,585 
7,228 
1,693 
1,157 

24,780 

13,989 

17,646 

1 12,707 

3,546 

3,178 

46,133 
13,480 

QueensUnd   

South  Australia   

Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania  

20,537 

17,853 

9,104 

3,565 

Commoiiwealth . . 
New  Zealand  . .  . .  .  . . 

14,374 
3,287 

39,467 
9,653 

75,846 
13,235 

110,672 
2L705 

1 

Australasia   

17,661 

49,120 

89,081 

132,377 

*  In  187S.       t  Including  telephone  wires. 

The  number  of  telegrams  passing  along  tke  wires  of  each  state 
and  the  revenue  received  by  the  Telegraph  Depai^tments  during  the 
year  1901  were  as  appended.  In  the  total  for  Australasia  a  correction 
has  been  made  for  inter-state  telegrams  recorded  in  both  the  despatching 
and  the  receiving  state : — 


state. 


Number  of 
Tolegrama. 


Revenue 
received. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Taso*ania 

Commonwealth  , 

Do           (Inter-State     excess 
excluded). 
New  Zealand  

Australasia  

Bo         (Intercolonial  excess  ex 
eluded). 


3,449,315 
2,429,590 
1,374,727 
1,224,109 
1,225,599 
363,414 


10,066,754 
8,707,353 
4,296,820 


14,363,574 
12,939,753 


£ 

191,664 

120,3&5 

83,939 

106,853 

82,5.33 

17,064 


602,438 


151,934 


754,372 


In  the  whole  of  Australasia  there  were  on  3l8t  December,  1901,. 
4,118  telegraph  stations,  of  which  978  were  in  New  South  Wales,  843 

3  N 
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in  Victoria,  481  in  Queensland,  286  in  South  Australia,  167  in  Western 
Australia,  325  in  Tasmania,  and  1,038  in  New  Zealand. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  development  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication been  so  rapid  as  in  Australasia,  and  in  none  has  it  been 
taken  advantage  of  bj  the  public  to  an3rthing  like  the  same  extent. 
Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  there  are  only  four  countries  that  possess 
a  greater  extent  of  telegraph  lines,  and  only  seven  in  which  a  lai^r 
number  of  messages  is  actually  sent.  In  no  other  countries,  however, 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Cape  Colony,  does  the 
number  of  messages  bear  anything  approaching  the  same  ratio  to  the 
population.     The  following  table  illustrates  these  remarks : — 


Oountry. 


MesMuresper 

head  or  popa- 

Ifttion. 


United  Kingdom   

Trance 

Belgium  

Netherlands* 

Germany  * 

Denmark , 

Sweden    

Norway 

Austria-Hungary  

Switzerland 

Italy 

wSpaln    

Portugal 

Hussia 

Koumania    

United  Statest  

'Canada 

•Cape  Colony   

Argentine  Republic  

'Commonwealth  of  Australia' 
Australasia « ' 


miles. 

No. 

No. 

46,295 

89,576,961 

215 

90,170 

48,144,151 

1-25 

3,975 

14,411,487 

215 

3,831 

5,393,872 

1-04 

84,016 

46,008,795 

0-82 

3,762 

2,153,552 

0*88 

9,049 

2,643,742 

0-51 

9.040 

2,267,915 

1-01 

38,662 

29,427,615 

0-65 

5,698 

3,950,162 

1-19 

26,427 

9,060,484 

0-28 

19,885 

5,058,104 

0-28 

5,180 

3,420,453 

0-63 

98,570 

18,376,969 

017 

4,344 

2,224,539 

0-38 

193,589 

65,657,049 

0-86 

34,623    ; 

5,036,814 

o-w 

7,467 

3,562,039 

2-33 

27,584 

5,296,184 

110 

45,108 

8,707,363  * 

2-3 

52,577 

12,939,753 

2-8 

*  Government  lines  only.        f  Western  Union  Company  only. 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  Australasia  during  the  year 
over  two  and  a  half  messages  were  sent  over  the  telegraph  for  each  inhabi- 
tant. In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  was  two  and  three-twentieths 
for  each  inhabitant ;  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  about  one 
message  to  every  inhabitant  The  return  for  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, includes  only  the  fines  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  which  owns 
the  principal  part  of  the  telegraph  system  of  that  country.  The  other 
countries  shown  in  the  table  sent  messages  ranging  from  two  and  a  thin! 
per  inhabitant  in  the  case  of  Cape  Colony,  to  one-sixth  per  inhabitant 
in  the  case  of  Russia. 
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Telegraph  Rates. 

Tlie  rates  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams  within  the  Commonwealth 
were  determined  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Kates  Acts,  1902,  and  came 
into  force  on  the  Ist  November,  1902.  For  ordinary  telegrams,  not 
exceeding  sixteen  words,  including  the  address  and  signature,  the  charges 
•are  6d.  in  town  and  subarban  districts  within  prescribed  limits  or  within 
15  miles  from  the  sending  station,  9d.  to  other  places  within  the  state,  and 
Is.  for  inter-state,  that  is,  from  any  one  state  to  any  other,  are  levied, 
and  for  each  additional  word,  an  extra  charge  of  Id.  in  each  case  is 
made.  On  telegrams  from  and  to  Tasmania,  the  cable  charges  are 
lidded  to  those  already  specified,  and  double  itites  are  imposed  for  the 
transmission  of  telegi-ams  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday, 
and  for  "  urgent "  telegrams.  In  New  Zealand  a  charge  of  6d.  for  the 
first  twelve  words,  including  address  and  signature,  .and  Id.  for  each 
additional  word  on  all  inland  telegrams  is  made.  Urgent  messages  are 
transmitted  upon  payment  of  double  the  ordinary  rates. 

Cable  Services. 

Australasia  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Furope  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  five  cables  three  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  various  Asiatic  continental  lines,  one  by  America,  and  one  by 
Durban  and  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  first  of  the  threo 
cables  by  Asia,  which  were  all  laid  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph 
Company,  Limited,  was  opened  in  October,  1872,  joining  Port  Darwin 
to  Banjoewangie,  in  Java,  whence  communication  is  provided  with 
Europe  by  way  of  Batavia,  SingaiK)re,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  In  1879 
a  duplicate  cable  was  laid  down,  the  states  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  agreeing 
to  pay  the  company  a  subsidy  of  £32,400  per  annum  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  between  the  states  on  the  basis 
of  population.  At  Port  Darwin  the  cables  connect  with  an  overland 
wire,  which  extends  to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  1,971  miles,  and  to  con- 
struct which  cost  the  South  Australian  Government  about  half  a  million 
sterling.  The  total  length  of  line  between  Adelaide  and  London  is 
12,570  miles,  of  which  9,146  miles  are  submarine  cable,  and  3,424  miles 
overland  wire.  The  third  cable  was  laid  in  1888  from  Broome,  in  Boc- 
huck  Bay,  Western  Australia,  to  Banjoewangie.  The  length  of  line  by 
this  route  from  Perth  to  London  is  12,296  miles,  10,811  being  cable 
and  1,485  land  wire.  The  eastern  states  are  connected  with  Broome 
by  a  line  running  from  Adelaide,  via  Port  Augusta,  Eucla,  and  Albany, 
to  Perth. 

The  cable  joining  Tasmania  to  the  continent  of  Australia  was  laid  in 
1869,  the  length  being  about  170  miles.  It  starts  from  the  township  of 
Flinders,  near  Cape  Schanck,  in  Victoria,  and  terminates  at  Low  Head, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  in  Tasmania.  This  line  is  subsidised  to  the 
extent  of  j£4,200  yearly  by  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
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South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  the  contributions 
being  based  on  the  population  iigures. 

New  Zealand  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  cable,  laid  in  1876, 
the  length  being  about  1,191  miles.  The  line  has  its  Australian 
terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  monu- 
ment of  La  Perouse.  The  New  Zealand  terminus  of  the  cable  is  at 
Wakapuaka,  near  Nelson,  on  the  Middle  or  South  Island,  whence 
another  cable,  109  miles  in  length,  is  laid  to  Wanganui,  in  the  North 
Island,  with  an  alternate  line^from  White's  Bay  across  Cook  Strait  to 
Wellington.  For  the  first  ten  years  after  its  opening,  the  New  Zealand 
cable  was  subsidised  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand;  their  annual  contributions  being £2, 500 and  £7,500  respectively. 
Under  agreement,  dating  from  the  1st  January,  1893,  the  Company 
which  laid  the  cable  was  guaranteed  £26,258  per  annum  in  return  for  the 
reduction  of  the  cable  rates  from  8s.  6d.  for  the  first  ten  words  and  lOd.  for 
every  additional  word  to  28.  and  3d.  respectively,  the  Company  to  bear 
one-fourth  of  any  loss.  On  the  1st  May,  1885,  an  amended  agreement 
came  into  operation  under  which  the  guarantee  was  reduced  to 
£20,000,  and  the  Company  ceased  to  share  in  any  loss.  This  agree- 
ment expired  on  the  30th  April,  1900,  and  the  Company  in  proposing  a 
renewal  claimed  that  the  guarantee  should  be  increased  to  £26,000. 
This  was  absolutely  declined  by  New  Zealand,  and  the  Company  then 
determined  on  a  uniform  word  rate  of  3d.,  and  abolished  the  minimum 
charge  of  2s.  for  the  first  ten  words.  This  was  agreed  to  pending  the 
laying  of  the  Pacific  Cable. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  cable  of  which  the 
sections,  Queensland-Norfolk  Island  and  Norfolk  Island-New  Zealand, 
were  opened  for  business  on  the  23rd  April,  1902,  the  charges  for  New 
Zealand-Australian  telegrams,  except  to  and  from  Tasmania,  were 
reduced  to  one  uniform  rate  of  4^d.  per  word,  and  to  Tasmania  to  5id.; 
the  additional  Id.  to  Tasmania  is  to  cover  the  transmission  over  the 
Australia-Tasmania  cable.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates^ 
for  telegrams  to  and  from  Australia,  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  cable 
has  benefited  senders  of  cable  telegrams  to  places  beyond  Australia,  by 
bringing  about  a  general  reduction  of  the  rates  in  New  Zealand  to  the 
more  favourable  rates  obtaining  in  New  South  Wales  and  some  of  the 
other  Commonwealth  states.  The  rates  on  ordinary  telegrams  fron^ 
New  Zealand  to  Europe  were  reduced  from  1st  June,  1902,  from  5s.  2d- 
to  3s.  4d.  per  word. 

A  cable  connecting  New  Caledonia  with  Queensland  at  Bundaberg  was. 
opened  in  October,  1893.  It  was  constructed  by  a  French  company^ 
and  is  guaranteed  by  the  French  Qovernment  to  the  extent  of  £8,000,. 
and  by  the  states  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  to  the 
amount  of  £2,000  each  annually  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  return. 
for  which  the  Governments  of  these  states  are  entitled  to  use  the  cable 
ior  the  transmission  of  official  messages  up  to  the  amount  of  the  guarantee^ 
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Daring  the  year  1890  the  states  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  for  a  reduction  in  the  cable  rates 
to  Europe,  which  at  that  time  were  9s.  4d.  per  word  for  ordinary 
messages  and  2s.  8d.  per  word  for  press  messages  sent  from  New  South 
Wales ;  and  at  a  conference  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  authorities 
a  proposal  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  4s.  per  word  for  ordinary  messages  and 
Is.  lOd;  per  word  for  press  messages  was  agreed  to,  the  states  con- 
tributing to  the  subsidy  undertaking  to  make  good  half  the  loss  which 
the  company  would  sustain  by  this  reduction  in  the  schedule  of  charges, 
and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand  at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  pay  to  South  Australia  a 
proportion  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  tbat  state  which  the  lower 
charges  would  cause  in  the  working  of  the  overland  wires.  The 
amended  tariff  came  into  force  in  May,  1891,  and  the  amount  to  be 
guaranteed  to  t^e  company  for  the  portion  of  the  year  during  which 
the  contract  was  in  existence  was  XI  58,491.  The  sum  earned  by  the 
company  for  the  same  period  was  XI 20, 141,  so  that  the  deficiency  on  the 
eight  months'  business  was  £38,350,  one-half  of  which  was  made  good 
by  the  contributing  states  according  to  population.  But  this  sum, 
combined  with  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  was  more  than  the  states 
were  prepared  to  bear,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1893,  the  rates  were 
lixed  at  4s.  lid.  per  word  from  Sydney  to  London  for  ordinary 
messages,  and  is.  lOd.  for  press  messages.  Even  at  these  charges 
there  was  a  loss  to  be  borne,  the  total  amount  payable  to  the  cable 
company  being  £21,778  in  1893  (as  compared  with  £27,520  in  1892), 
and  £6,191  in  1894  ;  and  to  the  South  Australian  Government 
£7,675  in  1893  (as  compared  with  £10,415  in  1892),  £822  in  1894,  and 
£1,125  in  1895.  Since  the  years  mentioned  the  amounts  guaranteed — 
£227,000  to  the  cable  company,  and  £37,552  to  the  South  Australian 
Government — have  been  met  by  the  revenue,  and  the  states  have 
therefore  not  been  called  upon  to  contribute.  Queensland  later  joined 
the  other  states  in  the  guarantee. 

The  agreement  between  the  Australian  Gk)vernments  and  the  Company 
expired  on  the  30th  April,  1900.  In  July,  1899,  the  Company  offered 
to  lay  a  cable  to  Australia,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  reduce  the 
tariff  per  word  from  48.  lid.  to  4s.  at  once,  and  later  to  2s.  6d.  under  a 
sliding  scale,  if  the  states  would  agree  to  certain  conditions.  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  accepted  the  terms  offered 
and  now  enjoy  the  reduced  rates.  The  other  states  refused,  but 
notified  the  Company  that  they  also  would  accept  if  certain  alterations 
were  made  in  the  agreement,  these  alterations  being  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  Pacific  cable,  to  which  these  states  were  definitely  committed. 
On  the  16th  January,  1901,  New  South  Wales  entered  into  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  paid  by  each  state  towards 
<^ble  subsidies  and  guarantees  during  the  year  1901.     From  the  1st 
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May,  1901,  the  whole  of  the  subeidj  in  connection  with  the  Tafionmnian 
cable  has  been  paid  by  Tasmania. 


state. 


Victoriar- 
TasmaniA 
SttMdy. 


QuMiMland- 

New  Gkledonia 

QuMmotett. 


Total. 


New  South  Wales    . 

Victoria  

Queenaland   

South AiMtralia  ... 
Western  Australia  . 
Tasmania   

Total    


I   £  s. 

d.  1 

1 

497  19 

8 

501  11 

1 

178  3 

2 

140  18 

6 

21  17  11 

2,864  10 

1 

4,200  0 

0 

£     B.  d. 
2,060   0    0 

2,000    0    0 


£     t.  d. 

2,497  19  S- 

601  II  1 

2,173    3  t 

140  18  9^ 

21  17  11 

2,864  10  1 


4,000    0    0       8,200    0    0 


The  desirability  of  constructing  a  Pacific  cable,  which  shall  toacb 
only  British  territory  on  its  way  from  Australia  to  America,  vrt» 
acknowledged  by  the  Governments  of  most  of  the  Australasian  colonies  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  an  informal 
Conference  was  held  in  London  in  July,  1898,  of  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  when  it  was  suggested  that  Great  Britain 
should  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  laying  such  a  cable,  Canada  two-ninths^ 
and  the  Australian  colonies  the  remaining  four-ninths.  This  proposal 
was  eventually  adopted,  and  in  July,  1899,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
London  by  the  representatives  of  the  countries  interested,  and  it  was^ 
agreed  that  the  cable  should  be  laid  and  that  the  capital  necessary  U^ 
construct  and  manage  it  should  be  raised  and  controlled  by  a  Board 
designated  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  comprising  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
as  president,  representing  the  United  Kingdom ;  Lord  Strathcona, 
Canada ;  and  the  Australian  Agents-General  their  respective  states. 
A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company  of  Greenwich,  and  the  Australian  shore  end  of 
the  cable  was  laid  at  Southport,  Queensland,  on  the  13th  March,  1902« 
and  the  cable  was  completed  to  Vancouver,  and  opened  for  traffic  on 
the  3rd  November,  1902.  The  cable  comprises  four  sections,  with  a 
branch  to  New  Zealand  from  Norfolk  Island,  the  length  of  the  sections 
being  :  Brisbane  to  Norfolk  Tsland,  834  nautical  miles  ;  Norfolk  Island 
to  Fiji,  961  miles ;  Fiji  to  Fanning  Island,  2,093  miles ;  and  Fanning 
Island  to  Vancouver,  3,240  miles,  the  branch  from  Norfolk  Island  to 
New  Zealand  measuring  537  miles. 
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The  direct  Cape  cable,  from  Durban  to  Fremantle,  which  provides  an 
alternative  all-British  route  to  that  of  the  Pacific,  was  completed  on  the 
19th  October,  1901. 

Telephoxes. 

» 

In  connection  with  the  telegraph  departments  of  the  various  states^ 
telephone  exchanges  have  been  established  in  the  capitals  and  other 
important  centres  of  population.  In  order  to  popularise  the  use  of  the 
instrumenty  the  charges  in  some  of  the  states  have  within  the  last 
few  years  been  reduced,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  satisfactory  extension 
of  this  means  of  communication.  Information  r^arding  telephones  in 
the  different  states  during  1901,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 

Exchanges. 

Telephones. 

Length  of 
Telephone  Wires. 

Revenue. 

New  South  WalflB 

No. 
48 

20 

15 

10 

12 

13 

Na 
13,778 

6,049 

2.978 

1,641 

2,764 

1,437 

miles. 

• 

£ 
81,852 

62,019 

20,938 

20,617 

26,950 

6,339 

Victoria  

17,364 
4,359 
3,935 
4,503 
1,238 

QqeeT^fflftn^ 

Soath  AuBtralia.. 
Western  Australia 

Commonwealth 

118 
58 

28,647 
9,260 

218,715 

New  Zealand 

7,767 

55,542 

Anstralasia 

176 

37,907 

274.267 

% 

*Not  ascertained. 

In  the  Australasian  states  the  rates  for  telephones  at  places  of 
business  range  from  £5  to  £10  for  the  minimum  length  of  wire — 
generally  one  mile,  the  colonies  with  a  half-mile  radius  being  New 
Zealand  and  Queensland — and  the  charge  is  higher  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  the  city  and  suburban 
rates  are  £9  per  annum,  and  the  country  rates  £8  in  the  former  State, 
and  £7  in  the  latter.  In  South  Australia  the  city  rate  is  higher,  being 
£10  ;  but  in  the  suburbs  and  country  the  rates  range  from  £6  to  £8. 
Queensland,  for  a  radius  of  half-a-mile,  has  a  uniform  rate  of  £6,  which 
is  also  the  charge  made  in  Tasmania,  for  a  one  mile  radius,  in  Hobart^ 
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Launceston,  and  Zeehan,  while  for  the  suburbs  and  country  districts 
the  rate  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  In  New  Zealand  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  exchanges  continuously  open  and  those  not  continuously 
open,  the  charges  being  respectively  £7  and  £5 ;  while  in  Western 
Australia,  in  the  towns  of  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  rate  is 
£7,  and  £10  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers.  The 
charges  for  telephones  at  private  residences  is,  of  course,  less  than  for 
places  of  business.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand, 
the  rate  is  uniformly  £5  ;  and  in  Queensland,  £6.  In  South  Australia 
the  charge  is  £6  for  the  city,  and  from  £G  to  £8  in  the  suburbs  and 
country  ;  in  Tasmania,  it  is  £4  10s.  in  Hobart,  Launceston,  and  Zeehan, 
and  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  suburbs  and  country;  whUe  in 
Western  Australia,  at  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  charge  in 
£5,  and  £6  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers. 


Postal  and  Telegraphic  Finances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Departments  of  the  States  during  1901  : — 


Revonne. 


Stotoi 


Poses.       i  Telegraphs,  i  Telephones. 


Total. 


Expenditure. 


New  South  Wales 


Victoria 


Queensland 

South  Australia 


Western  Australia., 


Tasmania 


Commonwealth  .... 


596,552  191,664 
437,894  120,385 
203,128        83,939 


148,336 

109,335 

72,009 


New  Ztoland. 


1,567,254 
281,097 


Australasia  '  1,848,351 


106,853 
82,533 
17,064 


602,438 


£ 

81,852 

62,019 
20,938 
20,617 
26,950 
6,339 


£ 

£ 

870,068 

790,783 

620,298 

517,609 

308,006 

389,332 

276,806 

240,816 

218,818 

251,289 

95,412 

97,470 

218,715    i  2,388,407    2,287,329 


151,934    55,542 


488,573   465,756 


754,372  .  274,257 


2,876,980 


5  7: 


753,085 


In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest  on  the  outlay  on  post- 
office  buildings  and  telegraph  lines  and  maintenance  of  buildings  is  not 
'ken  into  account.     If  allowance  be  made  for  these,  so  far  as  is  possible 
m  the  very  imperfect  returns  concerning  the  expenditure  on  post-offices 
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in  each  State,  the  total  expenditure  and  the  deficiency  in  revenue  would 
be  as  follow  : — 


State. 

DepartmenUl 
ExpendituN. 

Interest  and 

Malntenanoe  of 

Works  and 

BuOdingflL 

Total  charge 

Deficiency  in 
Revenue. 

Xew  South  Wales 

£ 
790,783 
517,609 
389,332 
210,846 
251,289 
97,470 

£ 
117,864 
94,873 
65,091 

£      . 
908.647 
612,482 
454. 42S 

£ 
38,579 

Victoria  

•7.816 

146,418 

South  Australia 

59,398     :      300,244 
26,429            277.718 

24,438 

Western  Australia    

58,900 

8,892 

106,362 

10,950 

Commonwealth  

Xew  Zealand  ., 

2,287,329 
465,756 

372,547 
72.942 

2,659,876 

271,469 
50,125 

1 

Australasia 

2,753,086 

445.489        !t.  108.^74 

321,594 

"7  -■^''J— •    - 

*  Excess  of  Revenue. 

With  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  increase  of  population,  the 
expenditure  on  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  naturally  expands 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  community  the  department  must  be  administered 
on  ordinary  business  principles.  Hitherto  the  application  of  such 
principles  has  not  been  obvious,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  possible, 
but  now  that  the  affairs  of  the  six  states  are  centred  under  one  conti'ol, 
much  of  past  extravagant  expenditure  will  be  avoided,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  service  becoming  self-supporting — that  is,  returning 
a  revenue  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  current  expenditure,  but  provide 
a  surplus  to  cover  maintenance  of  works  and  buildings,  together  with 
interest  on  capital  cost. 
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Launceston,  and  Zeehan,  while  for  the  suburbs  and  country  districts 
the  rate  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  In  New  Zealand  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  exchanges  continuously  open  and  those  not  continuously 
open,  the  charges  being  respectively  £7  and  £5 ;  while  in  Western 
Australia,  in  the  towns  of  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  rate  is 
£7,  and  £10  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers.  The 
charges  for  telephones  at  private  residences  is,  of  course,  less  than  for 
places  of  business.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand, 
the  rate  is  uniformly  £b  ;  and  in  Queensland,  £6,  In  South  Australia 
the  charge  is  £6  for  the  city,  and  from  £6  to  £8  in  the  suburbs  and 
country  ;  in  Tasmania,  it  is  £4  10&  in  Hobart,  Launceston,  and  Zeeban, 
and  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  suburbs  and  country;  while  in 
Western  Australia,  at  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  charge  is 
£5,  and  £6  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers. 


Postal  and  Telegraphic  Finances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Departments  of  the  States  during  1901  : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales 


Victoria 


Queensland 

South  Australia 


Western  Australia.. 


Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


New  Ztoland. 


R«vonae. 


PosM. 

£ 
596,552 


Telegraphs. 


Telephones.  ,       Total. 


Expend!  tnzv. 


£ 
191,664 


437,894  I    120,385 


203,128 

148,336 

109,335 

72,009 


Australasia  1,848,351 


1,567,254 
281,097 


83,939 

106,853 

82,533 

17,064 


£ 
81,852 

62,019 

20,938 

20,617 

26,950 

6,339 


£ 

£ 

870,068 

790,783 

620,298 

517,609 

308,005 

389,332 

275,806 

240,816 

218,818 

251,289 

95,412 

97,470 

602,438       218,715     2,388,407    2,287,329 

I  '  i 

151,934         55,542        488,573  ,     465,756 


754,372       274,257 


2,876,980  !  2,753,085 


In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest  on  the  outlay  on  post- 
office  buildings  and  telegraph  lines  and  maintenance  of  buildings  is  not 
taken  into  account.  If  allowance  be  made  for  these,  so  far  as  is  possible 
from  the  very  imperfect  returns  concerning  the  expenditure  on  post-offices 
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in  each  State,  the  total  expenditure  and  the  deficiency  in  revenue  would 
be  as  follow  : — 


state. 

Departmental 
Expenditura. 

Interest  and 

Maintenance  of 

Works  and 

BuildingSL 

Total  chaise. 

Deficiency  in 
Revenue. 

Xew  Sonth  Wales 

£ 
790,783 
517,609 
389,332 
240,846 
251,289 
97.470 

£ 
117,864 
94,873 
65,091 

£ 

908,647 
612,482 
454.423 

£ 

38,579 

Victoria  

•7,816 

QiYf4>niiland 

146,418 

South  Australia 

59,398           300.244 

24,438 

Western  Australia    

26,429 

8,892 

277,718 
106,362 

58,900 

10,950 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

2,287,329 
465,756 

372,547 
72,942 

2,659.876 
538,698 

271.469 
50,125 

Australasia 

2,753.086 

445,489     1   a.l08.i>74 

321,594 

~j — »-'  - 

*  Excess  of  Revenue. 

With  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  increase  of  population,  the 
expenditure  on  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  naturally  expands 
year  hj  year,  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  community  the  department  must  be  administered 
on  ordinary  business  principles.  Hitherto  the  application  of  such 
principles  has  not  been  obvious,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  possible, 
but  now  that  the  affairs  of  the  six  states  are  centred  under  one  control, 
much  of  past  extravagant  expenditure  will  be  avoided,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  service  becoming  self-supporting — that  is,  returning 
a  revenue  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  current  expenditure,  but  provide 
a  surplus  to  cover  maintenance  of  works  and  buildings,  together  with 
interest  on  capital  cost. 
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LauDceston,  and  Zeehan,  while  for  the  suburbs  and  country  districts 
the  rate  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  In  New  Zealand  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  exchanges  continuously  open  and  those  not  continuously 
open,  the  charges  being  respectively  £7  and  £D ;  while  in  Western 
Australia,  in  the  towns  of  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  rate  is 
£7,  and  £10  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers.  The 
charges  for  telephones  at  private  residences  is,  of  course,  less  than  for 
places  of  business.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand, 
the  rate  is  uniformly  £b  ;  and  in  Queensland,  £6.  In  South  Australia 
the  charge  is  £6  for  the  city,  and  from  £0  to  £8  in  the  suburbs  and 
country  ;  in  Tasmania,  it  is  X4  10&  in  Hobart,  Launceston,  and  Zeefaan, 
and  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  subui*bs  and  country;  while  in 
Western  Australia,  at  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  charge  is 
£5,  and  £6  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers. 


Postal  and  Telegraphic  Finances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Departments  of  the  States  during  1901  : — 


state. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  .... 
New  Zealand. 

Australasia  


Revenue. 


Posts. 


Telegraphs.    Telephones,  i       Total 


Expenditure. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

596,552 

191,664 

81,852 

437,894 

120,385 

62,019 

203,128 

83,939 

20,938 

148,336 

106,853 

20,617 

109,335 

82,533 

26,950 

72,009 

17,064 

6,339 

1,567,254 

602,438 

218,715 

281,097 

151,934 

55,542 

1,848,351 

754,372 

274,257 

1 

£ 

£ 

870,068 

790,783 

620,298 

517,609 

308,005 

389,332 

275,806 

240,846 

218,818 

251,289 

95,412 

97,470 

488,573       465,756 


2,876,980  •  2,753,085 


In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest  on  the  outlay  on  post- 
office  buildings  and  telegraph  lines  and  maintenance  of  buildings  is  not 
taken  into  account.  If  allowance  be  made  for  these,  so  far  as  is  possible 
from  the  very  imperfect  returns  concerning  the  expenditureon  post-offioes 
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in  each  State,  the  total  expenditure  and  the  deficiency  in  revenue  would 
be  as  follow  : — 


state. 

Uepartmental 
ExpenditUN. 

Interest  and 

Maintenance  of 

Works  and 

BuildingSL 

Total  chaise. 

Deficiency  in 
Revenue. 

Xew  South  Wales 

£ 
790,783 
517,609 
389,332 
240,846 
251,289 
97,470 

£ 
117,864 
94,873 
65,091 

£      . 
908,647 
612,482 

£ 
38,579 

Victoria   

•7.816 

Qiifienflland...... 

146,418 

South  Australia 

59,398           366',244 
26,429            277.718 

24,438 

Weatem  Australia    

58,900 

8,892 

106,362 

10,950 

Commonwealth  

Xew  Zealand 

2,287,329 
465,756 

372,547 
72,942 

2,659,876 
538,698 

271,469 
50,125 

Australasia 

2,753,086 

445,489         .^108.574 

321,594 

—J———,—  •  - 

*  Excess  of  Revenue. 

With  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  increase  of  population,  the 
expenditure  on  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  naturally  expands 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  community  the  department  must  be  administered 
on  ordinary  business  principles.  Hitherto  the  application  of  such 
principles  has  not  been  obvious,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  possible, 
but  now  that  the  affairs  of  the  six  states  are  centred  under  one  control, 
much  of  past  extravagant  expenditure  will  be  avoided,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  service  becoming  self-supporting — that  is,  returning 
a  revenue  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  current  expenditure,  but  provide 
a  surplus  to  cover  maintenance  of  works  and  buildings,  together  with 
interest  on  capital  cost. 
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Launceston,  and  Zeehan,  while  for  the  suburbs  and  country  districts 
the  rate  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  In  New  Zeahind  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  exchanges  continuously  open  and  those  not  continuously 
open,  the  charges  being  respectively  £7  and  £5 ;  while  in  Western 
Australia,  in  the  towns  of  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  rate  is 
£7,  and  £10  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers.  The 
charges  for  telephones  at  private  residences  is,  of  course,  less  than  for 
places  of  business.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand, 
the  rate  is  uniformly  £5  ;  and  in  Queensland,  £6.  In  South  Australia 
the  charge  is  £6  for  the  city,  and  from  £G  to  £8  in  the  suburbs  and 
country  ;  in  Tasmania,  it  is  £4  10&  in  Hobart,  Launceston,  and  Zeehan, 
and  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  suburbs  and  country;  while  in 
Western  Australia,  at  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  charge  w 
£5,  and  £6  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers. 


Postal  and  Telegraphic  Finances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Departments  of  the  States  during  1901  : — 


Stotoi 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia..... 
Tasmania 

Ck)mmonwealth  .... 
NewZteland 

Australasia  


Posu. 

Revc 

Telegraphs. 

1 

inue. 

IPuBi  nnilCta.Bji. 

Telephones. 

1 

Total. 

lupesMiiture. 

£ 

596,552 

£ 
191,664 

£ 

81,852 

£ 

870,068 

£ 

790,783 

437,894 

120,385 

62,019 

620,298 

517,609 

203,128 

83,939 

20,938 

308,005 

389,332 

148,336 

106,853 

20,617 

275,806 

240,846 

109,335 

82,533 

26,950 

218,818 

251,289 

72,009 

17,064 

6,339 

95,412 

97,470 

1,567,254 

602,438 

218,715 

2,388,407 

2,287,329 

281,097 

151,934 

55,542 

488,573 

465,756 

1,848,351 

1 

754,372 

274,257 

1 

2,876,980 

2,753,085 

In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest  on  the  outlay  on  post- 
office  buildings  and  telegraph  lines  and  maintenance  of  buildings  is  not 
taken  into  account.  If  allowance  be  made  for  these,  so  far  as  is  possible 
from  the  very  imperfect  returns  concerning  the  expenditure  on  post- offices 
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in  each  State,  the  total  expenditure  and  the  deficiency  in  revenue  would 
be  as  follow  : — 


State. 

DepartmanUl 
Expendlta^s. 

Interest  and 

Xaintenanoe  of 

Works  Mid 

Buildings. 

Total  charge. 

Deficiency  in 
Revenue. 

Xew  Sonth  Wales 

£ 
790,783 
517,609 
389,332 
240,846 
251,289 
97,470 

£ 
117,864 
94,873 
65,091 

£      . 

908,647 
612,482 

£ 

38,579 

•7,816 

146,418 

24.438 

Victoria  

Qn^^ensland ...... 

South  Australia 

59,398           306',244 
26,429     1      977.718 

Western  Australia    

58,900 
10,950 

Tasmania 

8,892 

106,362 

Commonwealth  

2,287.329 
465,756 

372,647 
72,942 

2,659,876 
538,698 

271,469 
50,125 

Australasia 

2.753.085 

445.489          3.10KR74 

321,594 

w,  -ww,^,     - 

*  Excess  of  Revenue. 

With  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  increase  of  population,  the 
expenditure  on  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  naturally  expands 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  community  the  department  must  be  administered 
on  ordinary  business  principles.  Hitherto  the  application  of  such 
principles  has  not  been  obvious,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  possible, 
but  now  that  the  affairs  of  the  six  states  are  centred  under  one  control, 
much  of  past  extravagant  expenditure  will  be  avoided,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  service  becoming  self-supporting — that  is,  returning 
a  revenue  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  current  expenditure,  but  provide 
a  surplus  to  cover  maintenance  of  works  and  buildings,  together  with 
interest  on  capital  cost. 
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industry,  many  of  them  not  possessing  proper  appliances  for  working 
the  claims. 


DA_4<> 

Blinen 
Employed. 

Avenge  production  of  Gold. 

State. 

Quantity. 

Valuei 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
12.064 
27.777 

9,438 

2,000 
19,771 

1,112 

OS. 

2214 
28-43 
83-53 
13-75 
05-06 
6810 

£    8.   d. 

76    7    4 

Victoria  

111  14    0 

Queenslaiid 

269    6    6 

South  Australia 

46  12    3 

Western  Australia    

365  19    6 

Tamnania .. 

265    8  11 

Commonwealth 

[       72.162 

63-70 

196  12  10 

New  Zealand    

12,533      < 

36  35 

139  18    8 

Australasia 

84,695      ; 

1 

51-13 

188    5    0 

1 

The  greatest  development  of  quartz-reefing  is  found  in  Victoria,  some 
of  the  mines  being  of  a  great  depth.  At  the  end  of  1901  there  were 
eight  mines  in  the  Bendigo  district  over  3,000  feet  deep,  and  fourteen 
over  2,500  feet  deep.  In  the  Victoria  mine  a  depth  of  3,750  feet 
had  l^een  reached,  and  in  the  Lazarus  Mine,  3,424  feet.  On  other 
fields  there  were  six  mines  over  1,500  feet  deep,  the  deepest  of 
which  were  the  South  Star  mine  in  the  Ballarat  district,  where  the 
shaft  is  down  2,520  feet,  and  the  North  Long  Tunnel  mine  in  the 
Walhalla  district  where  a  depth  of  2,516  feet  has  been  reached. 

A  notice  of  gold-mining  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  remarkably  large  finds  made  at  various  times.  Information  on 
this  point  is  meagre  and  not  altogether  reliable,  as  doubtless  many 
nuggets  were  unearthed  of  which  particulars  were  never  published. 
Victoria's  record  is  the  best,  and  includes  the  following  nuggets : — 

lb.  01.  dwt 

*<  The  Welcome  Stranger,*"  found  9th  February,  1869 190    0    0 

«' The  Welcome,"  found  9th  June,  1858    184    9  16 

Nugget  found  at  Canadian  GuUy,  3l8t  January,  1853  134  11    0 

And  others  of  the  following  weights :— 98  lb.  1  oz.  17  dwt.,  93  lb.  1  oz. 
11  dwt.,  84  lb.  3  oz.  15  dwt,  69  lb.  6  oz.,  52  lb.  1  oz.,  30  lb.  11  oz. 
''  8  dwt.,  and  30  lb.  1 1  oz.  2  dwt. 
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New  South  Wales  can  boast  of  having  produced  some  splendid 
specimens.  In  1851  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon,  weighing 
106  lb. ;  another,  from  Burrandong,  near  Orange,  produced  when  melted 
at  the  Sydney  Mint  98  lb  6  oz.  6  dwt  of  pure  gold  ;  and  a  third,  the 
"  Brennan,"  was  sold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for  £1,156.  During  1880-82 
several  nuggets  were  discovered  at  Temora,  weighing  from  59  oz.  to 
1,393  oz.  ;and  others,  of  357  oz.,  347  oz.  (the  "Jubilee"),  200  oz.,  47  oz., 
and  32  oz.  respectively,  were  found  during  the  year  1887  in  various 
parts  of  the  Stata  Veins  of  gold  of  extraordinary  richness  have 
been  worked  in  New  South  Walea  In  January,  1873,  at  Beyers  and 
Holterman's  claim,  at  Hill  End,  1  -02  cwt.  of  gold  was  obtained  from  10 
tons  of  quartz,  and  a  mass  of  ore,  weighing  630  lb.  and  estimated  to 
contain  £2,000  worth  of  gold,  was  exhibited.  The  Mint  returns  for  this 
mine  during  the  year  1873  were  16,279-63  oz.,  valued  at  £63,234  12s., 
obtained  from  415  tons  of  stone.  From  Krohman's  claim,  at  Hill  End, 
gold  to  the  value  of  £93,616  lis.  9d.  was  obtained  during  the  same  yc^tr. 
The  foregoing  figures,  however,  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  yield  of  the  Mount  Morgan  Mine,  in  Queensland,  which 
has  paid  over  £5,750,000  in  dividends.  This  mine,  which  may  be 
designated  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  a  huge  mound  of  ore, 
highly  ferruginous,  the  peculiar  formation,  in  the  o])inion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Greologist  of  Queensland,  being  due  to  the  action  of  thermal 
springs.  To  the  end  of  May,  1901,  2,330,106  oz.  of  gold  had  been  won 
from  1,509,424  tons  of  ore,  yielding  an  average  of  1  oz.  10  dwt.  21  gr. 
per  ton  of  ore  treated. 

For  the  ten  years  ended  1901,  the  world's  production  of  gold  is 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

1 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

1892 

29,260,000 

1897 

49,023,000 

1893 

31,110,000 

1898 

59,038,000 

1894 

38,035,000 

1899 

64,299,000 

1895 

41,413,000 

190D 

53,579,000 

1896 

44,077,000 

1901 

04,421,000 

Of   the    production    of  £54,421,000  in  1901,  Australasia  produced 
21j-3  per  cent. 

Silver. 

Silver  has  been  discovered  in  all  the  States,  either  alone  or  in.  the 
form  of  sulphides,  antimonial  and   arsenical  ores,  chloride,  bromide^ 
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iodide,  and  chloro-btx>niid6  of  silver,  and  ai^niiferoiifi  lead  ores,  the 
largest  deposits  of  the  tnetal  being  found  in  the  last^mentioned  fomu 
The  leading  silver  mines  are  in  New  South  Wales,  the  returns  from 
the  other  States  being  comparatively  insignificant.  Up  to  the  vear 
1882  the  quantity  of  silver  raised  in  New  South  Wales  was  very  snml), 
but  in  that  and  the  following  years  extensive  discoveries  of  the  metal^ 
associated  pnncipaliy  with  ItAd  and  copper  ore,  were  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  notaUy  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  England  district^ 
and  later  on  at  Sunny  Comer,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silverton  and 
Broken  Hill  on  the  Barrier  Ranges  in  the  Western  district.  The  Bunnv 
Corner  Silver  mines  in  1886  paid  handsome  dividends,  and  produced 
^£160,000  worth  of  silver,  but  since  that  period  the  yield  has  largely 
fallen  off. 

The  fields  of  the  Western  district  of  New  South  Wales  have  proved 
to  be  of  immense  value.  The  yield  of  silver>lead  ore  in  the  Broken  HiU 
and  Silverton  districts  during  1901  was  valued  at  £1,491,G47  ;  while  the 
machinery  employed  was  valued  at  £640,887.  This  is  much  less  than 
the  value  set  down  some  years  ago,  the  reduction  being  chiefly  due  to  the- 
removal  of  machinery  to  Port  Pine,  in  South  Australia,  where  the 
smelting  operations  of  the  Proprietary  Company  are  now  wholly  carried 
on.  The  aggregate  output  of  the  mines  in  the  Barrier  country  to  the 
end  of  the  year  named  was  valued  at  £29,892,157.  This  rich  silver- 
field,  which  was  discovered  in  1883  by  Charles  Rasp,  a  boundary  rider 
on  Mount  Gipps  Run,  extends  over  2,500  square  miles  of  country,  and 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  mining  centres  of  the  world. 
It  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and  close  to  the  boundary 
between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  In  the  Barrier  Range- 
district  the  lodes  occur  in  Silurian  metamorphic  micaceous  schists^ 
intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and  diorite,  and  traversed  by  numerou.**. 
quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  are  gold-bearing.  The  Broken  Hill  lode  is 
the  largest  as  yet  discovered.  It  varies  in  width  from  10  feet  to  20(> 
feet,  and  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,  the  country  having  been 
taken  up  all  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  «ubdivided  into  numerous 
leases,  held  by  mining  companies  and  syndicates. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  hold  the  premier  position. 
They  have  at  Port  Pine,  in  South  Australia,  a  complete  smelting  plant 
on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles.  From  the  commencement 
of  mining  operations  in  1885  to  the  end  of  May,  1902,  the  company 
treated  5,908,610  tons  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ores,  producing 
1 14,346,940  oz.  of  silver  and  533,284  tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the  London 
market  at  £24,440,000.  Dividends  and  bonuses  to  the  amount  if 
£7,496,000  have  been  paid,  besides  the  nominal  value  of  shares  fron 
the  several  '*  Blocks."  The  sum  spent  in  the  erection  and  construction 
of  plant,  from  the  opening  of  the  property,  has  been  about  £1,223,725. 
The  mine  wages  and  salary  sheet  for  the  twelve  months  represented  a 
sum  of  £648,298,  including  £131,791  paid  to  contractors,  and  £22,705 
4or  quarrying.     The  net  profit  for  the  year  was  £91,260. 
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The  quantity  attd  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  by  New 
South  Wales  to  the  end  of  1901  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Sllvar. 

SUvwLeML 

Yew. 

Quantity. 

Valw). 

(^iMitlty. 

V»lu«). 

Total  value. 

Ore. 

MeUL 

Up  to 

oz. 

£ 

tons  cwt. 

tons  cwt. 

£ 

£ 

1882 

765,397 

137.429 

203  12 

5,385 

192,814 

1883 

77,066 

16,488 

!05  17 

1.625 

18,113 

1884 

93,660 

19,780 

4,668    -1' 

•     ■ 

123.174 

142,954 

J  885 

794,174 

159,187 

2,095  16 

190    8 

107,626 

266,813 

Jd86 

1,015,434 

197.544 

4,802    2 

294,485 

492,029 

1887 

177,308 

3*2,458 

12,529    3 

541,952 

574,410 

1888 

375,064 

66,668 

11,739    7 

18,102    5 

1,075,737 

1,142,405 

1889 

416,895 

72.001 

46,965    9 

34,579  17 

1.899,197 

1,971.198 

t890 

496,552 

95,410 

89,719  15 

41,319  18 

2,667,144 

2,762,554 

1891 

729,590 

134,850 

92,383  11 

55,396    3 

3,484,739 

3,619,589 

1892 

350,661 

56,884 

87,504  15 

45,850    4 

2,420,952 

2,477,836 

1893 

531,972 

78,131 

155,859    1 

58,401    3 

2,953,589 

3,031,720 

1894 

846,822 

94,150 

137,813    8 

42.513    2 

2,195,339 

2,289,489 

1896 

550,142 

81,858 

190,192  19 

29.687    7 

1,560,813 

1,642,671 

1896 

202,788 

26,518 

267,363     1 

19,573    4 

1,758,933 

1,785,451 

1897 

150,005 

16,711 

270,913  14 

18.103    7 

1,681,523 

1,698,239 

1898 

633,059 

69,278 

383,460    4 

10,108  13 

1,644,777 

1,704,055 

1899 

692,036 

76,s»13 

424,337    5 

20,289  10 

1,993,744 

2,070,657 

1900 

774,203 

9J,243 

420.909  11 

17,928    6 

2,513,874 

2,604.117 

1901 

448,501 

50,484 

400,156  18 

16.921    5 

1,803.979 

1,854,463 

ToUl 

10,021,330 

1,612,985 

3,008,723    9 

428,966  12 

30,728,592 

32,341,677 

This  amount  was  approximately  made  up  of  148,711,735  oz.  of 
i)ilver,  valued  at  £23,391,985;  and  of  698,610  tons  of  lead,  valued  at 
£^,949,592.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  silver  in  New  South 
Wales  rapidly  increased  until  1891,  when  it  exceeded  in  value  the  largest 
^annual  production  of  gold,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  diggings, 
^inoe  that  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  decreased  output  consequent 
^tpon  the  lower  grade  of  the  ores  now  being  worked,  while  the  value 
has  been  still  further  reduced  by  the  serious  decline  in  the  prices  of  silver 
4knd  lead.  The  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  has  been  severely  felt 
•of  late  years  in  mining  circles,  and  in  1901  the  strain  was  still  further 
accentuated  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  lead.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of 
silver  many  of  the  lower-grade  mines  at  Broken  Hill  were  only  worked 
St  a  profit  through  the  high  value  of  lead  contained  in  the  ore,  and  the 
fall  of  over  £6  per  ton  in  the  price  of  lead  caused  the  closing  of  all  the 
Barrier  mines  but  three.  The  serious  effects  caused  by  the  decline  may 
J)e  judged  from  a  comparison  of  tbe  employment  afforded  by  the  industry 
<lurtng  tbe  last  three  years.  The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver 
dud  lead  mines  in  1899  was  7,893,  and  the  average  value  of  mineral 
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won  by  each  miner  engaged  amounted  to  £262  6a  lOd. ;  in  1900,  owin^ 

to  the  increase  in  lead  values,  the  number  of  men  employed  rose  to 

-8,196,  and  the  average  value  to  £317  14s.  Id. ;   while  in  1901  the  men 

engaged  numbered  only  6,298,  and  the  average  value  of  the  mineral 

won  was  £294  9s.  Id. 

There  are  two  lar^^e  smelting  works  in  New  South  Wales  situated  at 

Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle,  and  at  Dapto.     These  works  have  proved 

of  great  service  to  the  mining  community,  and  the  quantity  of  ore,  tlu^ 

product  of  the  State,  treated  during  the  year  was  32,525  tons,  the  metat 

obtained  being  as  follows : — 

Gold  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17,488  oz. 

Silver  ...  ...  .».  ...  ...  661,187  oz. 

Lead  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,466  tons. 

Copper  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  548  tons. 

The  number  of  men  employed  on  these  works  during  1901  was  796. 

Although  indications  of  silver  abound  in  all  the  other  States,  no  iidds 
of  great  importance  have  yet  been  discovered,  the  value  of  the  yield  of 
Australasia  to  tho  end  of  1901,  exclusive  of  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
being  only  £4,540,346. 

The  only  other  State  where  silver  has  been  produced  to  any  extent  is 
Tasmania.  The  industry  has  been  steadily  developed,  and  the  pro- 
duction for  the  last  few  years  shows  a  considerable  advance  on  that  in 
former  years.  The  value  of  the  output  during  each  of  the  last  five 
years  was — 

£ 

1897   197.225 

18»8 270,893 

1399 377,788 

1900   252,080 

1901    207,228 

In  this  State,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  result  of  the  fall  in  silver 
and  lead  values  is  seen  in  the  diminished  value  of  production,  and  in 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  decline  in  price  not  only 
decreases  the  value  of  the  output,  but  checks  production  inasmuch  as 
operations  are  restricted  to  dealing  only  with  higher-grade  ores.  The 
principal  silver  fields  are  in  the  West  Coast  District,  where  the  most  im- 
portant mines  are  the  Western,  Zeehan-Montana,  and  Mount  Zeehan  ; 
and  in  the  North- Western  District  where  the  Mount  Magnet  mine  is 
located.  The  largest  output  of  silver,  however,  is  from  the  Mount  Lyell 
mine,  where  it  is  found  in  conjunction  with  copper,  and  the  output  from 
this  and  the  three  mines  first  mentioned,  together  with  that  from  the 
Silver  Queen  and  Oonah  mines,  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duction, as  but  little  work  has  been  done  at  Mount  Magnet  pending 
the  completion  of  the  tramway  to  connect  with  the  Emu  Bay  railway. 

Silver  is  found  in  various  districts  in  Queensland,  but  genersJly 
associated  with  some  other  mineral,  and  the  mines  where  silver  pre- 
dominates are  but  few.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Silver  Spur  mine  in 
the  Stanthorpe  district^  on  the  border  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which 
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75,055  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  X8,443,  were  obtained  during  1901.  The 
year  1901  saw  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  production  of  silver,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  a  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  silver  and  lead.  The 
production  for  the  year  was  571,561  oz.,  valued  at  £62,241,  being  the 
highest  total  recorded  since  1887,  when  it  amounted  to  £80,092.  The 
;j;reat  advance  made  in  copper-mining  during  the  year  is  responsible  for 
the  increased  silver  production,  as  these  minerals  are  usually  found  in 
association.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Herberton 
district,  which  was  the  chief  copper-producing  centre  in  1901,  also 
contributed  the  greatest  share  of  the  silver  produced. 

In  New  Zealand,  silver  is  found  in  various  localities,  principally  on 
the  Te  Ai'oha,  Thames,  and  Coromandel  fields,  but  the  metal  is  generally 
obtained  in  conjunction  with  gold.  The  pi*oduction  of  the  colony 
during  the  year  1901  was  valued  at  £65,258. 

There  are  no  silver-mines  in  Victoria  or  Western  Australia,  the  small 
amount  of  silver  produced  in  those  States  being  usually  found  associated 
with  gold.  During  1901  the  value  of  the  silver  produced  in  Western 
AustnJia  was  only  £7,609,  while  there  was  no  production  in  Victoria. 
The  production  of  silver  in  South  Australia  is  very  limited,  the  value 
in  1901  being  only  £12,067,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  argentiferous 
lead-ore  fields  of  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton,  which  are  almost  on  the 
border  of  the  two  States,  are  exclusively  confined  within  the  boundaries 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1901  New  South  Wales  had  produced  87*7  per  cent. 
of  the  total  value  of  silver  raised  in  Australasia ;  Tasmania  came  second 
with  6*5  per  cent.*;  and  of  the  remaining  small  proportion,  Victoria 
claimed  the  largest  share.  The  total  production  of  silver  in  Australasia 
ia  1901,  and  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  was  as  follows : — 


state. 


Value  of  silver  produced— 


During  1901. 


To  end  of  1901. 


New  South  Wales .. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand    

Australasia 


£ 
1,854,463 


02,241 

12,087 

7,609 

207,228 


2,143,608 
65,258 


2,206,866 


£ 

32,341,577 

856,539 

788,042 

118,630 

11,453 

2,384,886 


3(5,501,127 
380,806 


36,881,933 


S5« 
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The  world's  prodaction  of  silver  during  the  ten  years  ended  1901  ib 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Ye«r. 

OunoM. 

Temr. 

Otmew. 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

152,940,000 
162,162,000 
178,668,000 
182,220,000 
176,707,000 

1 

1897 
1898 
18S>9 
1900 
190i 

182,081,000 
179,252,000 
177,837.000 
]89,0»3,000 
174,851,000 

The  output  of  New  South  Wales  during  1901  therefore  represented 
about  4*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  silver. 


GOPPBR. 

Copper  is  known  to  exist  in  all  the  States,  and  has  been  mined  for 
extensively  in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The  fluctuations  in  the  market 
value  of  the  metal  have  always  been  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
industry,  and  during  1901  some  of  the  lower-grade  mines  were  com- 
pelled to  suspend  operations.  South  Australia  has  produced  the 
greatest  quantity  of  copper,  but  during  late  years  Tasmania  has  had  by 
^r  the  larger  output.  In  Tasmiuiia  deposits  were  worked  on  a  limited 
scale  for  a  number  of  years  ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  rich  belt  of  copper- 
bearing  country,  extending  from  Mount  Lyell  past  Mount  Tyndall, 
Mount  Read,  Mount  Murchison,  and  north  of  the  Pieman  to  the  Rocky 
and  Savage  Rivers,  has  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  mining 
industry  in  the  State,  and  from  a  small  export  of  copper  ore  valued  at 
£1,659  in  1896,  the  annual  production  has  become  the  largest  in 
Australasia.  The  following  table,  which  shows  the  annual  production 
during  the  last  ^ve  years,  will  give  «ome  idea  of  the  progress  made  :— 

1897 323,050 

1898 382,640 

1899 1,227,532 

1900 901,6€0 

1901 917,787 

The  chief  mines  belong  to  the  Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway 
Company  which  is  reported  to  have  spent  over  £400,000  on  railway 
construction  and  developmental  work  at  the  mines  before  receiving  any 
return.     The  company  possesses  reduction  works  at  Queenstown,  from 
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wliich  a  railway  has  been  constructed  through  most  difficult  country  to 
Teepookana  and  thence  to  Strafaan.  The  output  from  these  mines 
during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  was  9,132  tons  of  copper, 
619,734  ox.  of  silver,  and.  22,911  qe.  of  gold,  and  a  bonus  of  £13,750 
was  paid  in  addition  to  dividends  amounting  to  JSl  10,000. 

The  disoovery  of  copper  had  a  marked  eiiect  upon  the  fortunes  of 
South  Australia  at  a  time  when  the  young  and  struggling  colony  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties.  The  first  important  mine,  the  E^apimda, 
was  opened  up  in  1842.  It  is  estimatsd  that  at  one  time  2,000  tons 
were  piodnoed  annually,  but  the  mine  was  closed  in  1879.  In  1845 
the  celebmted  Bunra  Bnrra  mine  was  discovered.  This  mine  proved  to 
be  very  rich,  and  paid  JB800,000  in  dividends  to  the  original  owners. 
For  a  number  of  years,  however,  the  mine  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
idle,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  depositB  originally  worked  were  found 
to  be  depleted.  For  many  years  the  average  yield  was  from  10,000  to 
13,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  from  22  to  23  per  cent,  of  copper.  For  the 
period  of  thirty  years  during  which  the  mine  was  worked  the  output  of 
ore  amounted  to  234,648  tons,  equal  to  51,622  tmis  of  copper,  valued 
at  j£4, 749,224.  Boring  operations  were  conducted  at  the  mine  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  payable  ore  exists  at  greater  depths 
than  those  reached  by  the  original  workings.  One  bore  was  put 
down  to  a  depth  of  1,004  feet,  and  in  the  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Greologif»t,  the  result  was  highly  satisfieustory,  as  it  proved  l^e 
continuance  downwards  of  the  copper-bearing  strata  sufficiently  to 
warrant  the  reopening  of  a  portion  of  the  mina  For  the  purpose  of 
further  testing  the  ground  a  second  site  for  boring  has  been  selected. 
The  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  mines,  discovered  in  1860  and  1861,  proved 
to  be  even  more  valuable  than  the  Burra  Burra.  The  Moonta  mine 
employed  at  one  time  upwards  of  1,600  hands,  and  sdll  keeps  1,138 
men  at  work.  In  1890  these  mines  were  amalgamated,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  the  copper  produced  to  the  end  of  1898  is  set  down 
at  £9,218,482,  out  of  which  about  £7,000,000  had  been  expended  in 
wages.  About  1,800  miners  are  now  employed.  The  total  dividends 
paid  by  these  mines  is  stated  to  be  upwards  of  £1,700,000.  The  pro- 
duction of  copper  in  South  Australia  during  the  last  few  yeai^  has 
again  increased,  the  output  in  1899  being  valued  at  £406,208 ;  in  1900, 
£386,015  ;  and  in  1901,  £500,077. 

The  copper-mining  industry  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  subject  to 
great  variations.  The  production  reached  its  highest  point  in  1883, 
when  its  value  was  £472,982.  From  that  year,  however,  there  was 
a  general  decline,  and  in  1894  the  value  was  only  £63^617.  As  in 
the  other  States,  however,  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
industry  of  late  years,  and  the  production  in  1900  and  1901  amounted 
to  £425,301  and  £412,292  respectively.  The  principal  deposits  of 
copper  are  ftMind  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  between  the  Macquarie, 
Bogan,  and  Darling  Bivers.  Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  New 
£agland  and. Southern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Bix>ken  Hill,  showing  that 
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the  mineral  is  widely  distributed  througkont  the  Stata  In  addition 
to  the  mines  already  established,  a  new  mine  was  opened  in  1901  at 
Growl  Creek,  about  30  miles  from  Nymagee  ;  and  from  this  mine,  now 
known  as  Shuttleton,  high-grade  ore  to  the  value  of  several  thousand 
pounds  sterling  has  already  been  obtained.  Owing  to  the  unexpected 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal  much  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  ihe  position 
of  the  copper-mining  industry,  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mines  are  situated  in  the 
Western  district,  which  has  suffered  severely  through  the  drought.  Bv 
the  exercise  of  many  economies,  however,  although  the  output  was 
restricted,  all  the  large  mines  were  enabled  to  continue  their  operation  ; 
but  some  of  the  less  important,  and  those  working  on  low-grade  ores, 
were  compelled  to  suspend  operations,  as  at  the  prevailing  prices  the 
ore  would  not  realise  a  profit  on  the  cost  of  raising  and  carriage  to  the 
smelting  works  at  Cockle  Creek  or  Dapto. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  output  of  copper  is  obtained  from  the 
Cobar  mining  district.  The  value  of  the  metal  raised  in  this  district 
during  1901  amounted  to  ^246,820,  of  which  £192,969  was  recei>*ed 
from  the  Cobar  division,  where  the  Great  Cobar  and  Cobar-Chesney 
mines  are  situated.  The  former  of  these  is  the  leading  copper  mine  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  mines  and  works  about  600  men  are 
employed.  The  Nymagee  division  of  the  Cobar  district,  the  locality 
of  the  Nymagee  and  Shuttleton  mines,  produced  copper  to  the  value 
of  £42,191,  and  in  the  Mount  Hope  division  an  estimated  value  of 
£11,640  was  raised.  The  principal  mines  in  the  latter  district  are 
the  New  Mount  Hope  and  Great  Central,  and  at  each  of  them  work 
is  now  being  vigorously  proceeded  with.  In  the  Burraga  division  of 
the  Bathurst  district  one  of  the  leading  mines,  the  Lloyd  Copper- 
mine, is  situated,  and  from  this  mine  21,508  tons  of  ore,  valued  at 
£64,599,  were  raised  during  1901.  The  lode,  which  averages  5  feet  in 
width,  still  maintains  its  richness,  and  there  are  sufficient  supplies  in 
sight  to  last  some  years.  The  company  employs  about  500  men  in  the 
mine  and  works,  which  are  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  The 
total  number  of  men  engaged  in  copper-mining  during  1901  was  2,964. 
a  decrease  of  370  on  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  year. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Queensland,  the  principal  deposits 
being  in  the  Herberton,  Mount  Perry,  and  Cloncurry  districts.  Id 
earlier  years  the  State  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  a  producer  of 
copper,  but  the  output  in  recent  years  was  very  small.  The  year  1901, 
however,  saw  a  sudden  revival  in  this  branch  of  the  mining  industry, 
despite  the  great  fall  in  prices,  and  the  value  of  the  production  roM 
from  £23,040  in  1900  to  £194,227  in  1901,  being  the  highest  value 
recorded  with  the  exception  of  1872,  when  it  reached  £196,000.  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  revival  was  the  re-<^ning  of  the  Mount 
Perry  mine,  which  again  promises  to  rank,  as  in  former  years,  amongst 
the  foremost  mines  in  the  State.  The  chief  copper-producing  centre  in 
.1901   was  the    Herberton   district,   and    it   is,   indeed,   unfortnnaU' 
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that  a  serious  difficulty  should  have  arisen  at  the  Chillagoe  mines 
which  has  caused  a  cessation  of  operations.  Of  the  copper-mines 
in  this  district,  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  foremost  ia  Mount 
Garnet,  which  has  produced  copper  and  silver  to  the  value  of 
£163,000.  The  mine  is  well  equipped  with  machinery,  and  a  railway 
is  now  in  coui'se  of  construction.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
successful  development  of  copper  and  silver-mining  has  been  the  lack 
of  facilities  for  transport,  but  with  increased  advantages  in  this  respect, 
which  are  being  afforded  yaar  by  year,  the  output  of  copper  and  silver 
may  be  expected  to  increase  materially. 

In  Western  Australia,  copper  deposits  have  been  worked  for  some 
years.  Very  rich  lodes  of  the  metal  have  been  found  in  the  Mount 
Malcolm,  Northampton,  Murchison,  West  Pilbarra,  and  Phillips  River 
districts,  btft  operations  appear  to  be  carried  on  systematically  only  in 
the  first  mentioned.  The  ore  raised  in  this  district  is  treated  locally, 
while  in  the  others  it  is  exported  for  treatment,  and,  as  the  cost  of 
carriage  is  heavy  and  the  facilities  for  transport  not  too  favourable, 
only  high-grade  ores  can  be  profitably  worked.  The  unfortunate  fall 
in  the  price  of  copper  has,  no  doubt,  restricted  operations,  but  as  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  eminently  payable  copper  lodes,  carrying  a  little 
gold,  exist  in  the  State,  it  is  surprising  that  the  success  of  the  last  three 
years  has  not  further  stimulated  the  progress  of  the  industry.  The 
copper  ore  raised  in  the  State  during  1901  was  10,156  tons,  valued  at 
£75,246,  of  which  the  Mount  Malcolm  district  contributed  7,660  tons^ 
valued  at  Je40,738.  The  quantity  of  ore  raised  during  1900  was  6,183 
tons,  valued  at  £43,673,  and  in  1899  the  production  was  valued  at 
£35,938.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  copper-mining  in  1901  was 
321,  as  against  218  in  the  preceding  year. 

Copper-mining  has  not  attained  any  great  proportions  in  Victoria, 
although  deposits  have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly in  the  Beechworth  district,  where  they  have  been  traced  over  an 
area  of  some  50  square  miles.  The  value  of  the  total  production  is 
estimated  at  £206,395,  but  there  has  not  been  any  output  during  the 
last  few  years. 

The  copper  deposits  of  New  Zealand  have  been  worked  to  a  small 
extent  only,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected,  the  output  in  1901  being  valued  at  only  £105. 

Copper  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Australasian  mines  in  a  virgin 
state,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pure  metal  have  been  exhibited  at 
different  times,  but  it  occurs  generally  in  the  form  of  oxidised  copper  ores, 
carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  silicates  of  copper.  The  museums 
of  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  contain  striking 
samples  of  azurite  and  malachite,  magnificent  blocks  of  which  have 
been  shown  from  time  to  time  at  exhibitions,  not  only  in  Australasia, 
but  also  in  Europe  and  America.  Copper  sulphides  and  arsenides  are 
generally  found  in  deep  sinkings.  The  metal  has  also  been  found 
associated  with  tin  in  the  form  of  stannine. 
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The  total  vaXne  of  copper  produced  in  each  State  during^  1901  and  up 
to  the  end  of  that  year  are  given  below  : — 


Sta.t«. 


Value  o%0Qfiper  inrodnoed. 


During  190L       i  To  end  of  j'ear  IMl. 


N«w  South  Wales 

Victoria    

£ 
412,292 

£ 
5,857,07S 
206,395 

Q^f^^^n^lAnd » ,  x 

194,227 

500,077 

75,246 

917,787 

2,249,692 

South  Australia 

32,822,046 

W^wtem  Anstmlia 

326,972 

TasinaDia 

3,921,495 

Coramonwealth  

New  Zealand a....... 

2,099.629 
105 

35,383,673 
16,088 

Australasia a 

2,099,734 

35.40U61 

La  June,  1872,  copper  realised  as  much  as  £112  per  ton,  whilst  in 
December,  1886,  the  lowest  price  on  record  until  that  time  was  touched, 
and  only  £44  could  be  obtained  for  South  Australian  copper.  At  thf 
'end  of  1887  the  price  had  nsen  to  £70  per  ton,  and  in  September,  1888, 
to  £93.  In  March,  1889,  there  was  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
metal,  and  in  April  of  that  year  the  quotation  in  London  was  as  low  as 
£43  per  ton.  This  was  the  lowest  price  reached  until  June,  1894,  when 
it  fell  to  £41  10s.  From  that  date  there  was  an  upward  movement,  as 
the  following  quotations  will  show.  At  the  close  of  1896  the  London 
price  of  copper  stood  at  £52  10s.  per  ton  ;  in  February,  1897,  £54  10s. 
was  reached  ;  and  at  the  31st  December,  1898,  £60  was  the  market 
value.  This  price  was  further  increased  during  1899,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  no  less  than  £77  per  ton  was  quoted.  The  price  was 
well  maintained  during  1900,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  stood  at 
£73  per  ton  ;  but  during  1901  a  heavy  fall  occurred,  and  the  quotations 
for  the  last  week  of  the  year  were  as  low  as  £49  15s.  per  ton. 

Tin. 

Tin  was  known  to  exist  in  Australasia  almost  from  the  first  years  of 
^colonisation,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  mineral  ap|)eariQg  in  a  report 
of  a  discovery  by  Sui^eon  Bass  on  the  north  coast  of  Tasmania.  In 
the  form  of  cassiterite  (oxide  of  tin)  it  occurs  in  all  the  states,  but 
the  richest  deposits  have  been  found  in  Tasmania — the  Mount  Bischoff 
being  the  most  celebrated  tin-mine  in  Australasia.  The  wealth  of 
<jueensland  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  in  this 
mineral,  according  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Jack,  a  Government  Geolt^^t 
of  the  former  State,  and  the  late  Rev.  T^iison  Woods,  appears  to  be 
very  great. 
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Tasmania  has  been  the  largest  producer  of  tin  in  Australasia.  As  in 
New  South  Wales,  a  very  lai^e  pi*oportion  of  the  metal  hitherto  pro^ 
(luced  has  been  from  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  want  of  water  has  proved 
a  great  drawback  to  the  successful  development  of  the  industry.  There 
are,  however,  many  promising  lodes  in  the  island,  and  the  Waratah^ 
Bloe  Tier,  Ben  Lomond,  St.  Helen's,  Derby,  and  West  Coast  districts- 
all  produce  large  quantities  of  the  metal.  In  the  district  first  mentioned 
is  situated  the  Mount  Bischoff  mine,  worked  as  an  open  quarry,  which^ 
during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  produced  1,291  tons  of  tin,, 
and  paid  j£60,000  in  dividends.  In  the  Blue  Tier  district,  the  Liberator,. 
Australian,  and  Anchor  mines  are  all  working  on  good  payable  stone, 
and,  at  the  latter  mine,  wages  amounting  to  J&10,727  were  paid  during^ 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901.  Tin  ore  is  distributed  more  or  less, 
over  the  whole  of  the  Ben  Lomond  district,  which  promises  to  develop 
intx)  a  very  important  field  in  the  near  future.  On  the  West  Coast^ 
the  Federation  mine  has  been  working  successfully,  while  a  parcel  of 
5  tons  of  ore,  obtained  from  the  North  Dundas  mine,  has  given  satis- 
factory results.  Tin  dredging  has  been  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  the- 
island;  but,  so  far,  only  a  moderate  measure  of  success  has  been 
achieved.  The  production  of  tin  during  1901  was  valued  at  £216,186^ 
the  corresponding  value  for  1900  being  £176,802. 

In  New  South  Wales  lode  tin  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and 
stream  tin  under  the  basaltic  country  in  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  at  Tenterfield,  Emmaville,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districts  o£ 
New  England.  The  metal  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  Ranges,, 
at  Poolamacca  and  Euriowie ;  near  Bombala  in  the  Monaro  district ;  at 
Gundle,  near  Kempsey ;  at  Jingellic,  on  the  Upper  Murray ;  at  DoraDora^ 
on  the  Upper  Murray ;  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Xiachlan  ;  but  in  none  of 
these  districts  has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  mineral  was  dis^ 
covered  by  the  Aev.  W.  B.  Clarke  so  far  back  as  the  year  1853,  but  the 
opening  of  the  tin-fields  of  New  South  Wales  only  took  place  in  the  year 
1872.  The  industry  soon  attained  considerable  importance,  the  value  of 
the  output  in  1881  amounting  to  £568,795.  In  1889  the  total  production 
had  faUen  to  .£207,670,  and  in  1893  to  £126,114,  while  in  1898  the 
lowest  point  was  reached,  when  the  value  was  only  £45,638.  Owing  to  a 
recovery  in  prices  there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  production  in  1899 
and  1900  when  the  totals  were  £90,482  and  £142,724  respectively,  but 
in  1901  there  was  a  decline  to  £76,544.  The  fluctuations  in  the  market 
price  of  the  metal  have  always  had  a  discouraging  efiect  on'  the  industry 
and  the  fall  from  £125  to  £104  per  ton  no  doubt  tended  to  dimioish  the 
production  during  1901.  In  addition  to  the  fall  in  prices,  the  industvy 
had  to  contend  with  a  long'«Qstained  drought,  aiKl  as  a  laz^  proportion 
of  the  tin  obtained  is  recovered  from  alluvial  deposits,  any  scarcity  of 
water  retards  successful  washing  operations.  A  rich  find  of  tin  wa^ 
made  during  1901  at  a  place  distant  about  5  miles  fnnn  Inverell,  and  a 
promising  lode  has  been  opened  .up.  There  is  a  large  body  of  ore  of 
good  quality,  and  the  prospects  of  the  mine,  known  as  the  LeviatiuHiy 
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are  very  encouragiiig.  What  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  the  lodel 
has  be^  discovered  5  miles  distant,  where  the  Dolcoath  S3rndicate  h&s 
opened  a  mine.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  dredgiiu; 
industry,  and  the  results  obtained  are  fairly  satisfactory.  At  Ck>pe'2> 
Creek,  the  yield  was  up  to  expectations  ;  but  a  larger  plant,  with  more 
efficient  saving  appliances,  was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  steps  in  thi< 
direction  are  now  being  taken.  At  Glen  £lgin  and  Wylie's  Creek 
dredges  have  been  working  with  fair  success.  The  total  number  of! 
persons  engaged  in  tin-mining  during  1901  was  1,428,  of  whom  450 
were  Chinese. 

In  Queensland,  the  value  of  tin  produced  during  1873  was  £B06,1S4, 
and  ranked  next  to  gold,  but  it  steadily  declined,  until  in  1898  it  was 
only  J&36,502.  Since  that  year,  however,  there  has  been  an  upward 
movement,  and  in  1901  the  value  reached  £93,723.  The  Herberton 
district  was  the  chief  producing  centre,  the  output  being  valued  at 
J&6 1,040.  The  most  important  mines  in  this  district  are  the  Vulcan 
and  Tornado,  which  produced  447  tons  of  black  tin  during  1901,  and 
had  the  crushing  plant  been  available  this  output  could  have  betn 
considerably  increased.  Of  the  newer  mines  opened,  the  Coolgarra  is 
one  of  the  most  promising.  The  lodes  are  numerous,  and  during  the 
short  period  from  October  to  December  the  mill  crushed  2,563  tons  of 
stone,  yielding  67  tons  of  tin.  A  new  discovery  of  both  lode  acd 
alluvial  tin  was  made  at  Smith's  Creek,  near  Mount  Garnet,  from 
which  good  results  are  expected.  Although  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  surprising  that  greater 
efforts  have  not  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  sati^actory  prices, 
which,  despite  the  fall,  are  still  remunerative.  At  present  the  mills 
are  quite  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  output  from  the  mines,  and  this 
<;onstitutes  a  great  drawback  to  the  industry. 

In  Western  Australia,  tin  has  been  found  to  exist  in  large  quantities, 
but  the  ore  is  not  very  rich,  and,  until  recent  years,  but  little  attention 
was  directed  to  tin-miniog  owing  to  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
goldfields,  the  average  annual  production  for  the  three  years  ending 
with  1898  being  only  £3,960.  The  increased  price  in  1899,  however, 
stimulated  the  progress  of  the  industry,  and  the  output  increased  to 
£25,270,  a  total  that  has  been  exceeded  in  1900  and  1901,  when  the 
values  were  £56,702  and  £40,000  respectively.  Of  the  production  ia 
1901,  which  amounted  to  734  tons,  the  Greenbushes  district  contributed 
321  tons,  valued  at  £18,852,  and  the  Pilbarra  tield,  in  the  Marble  Bsr 
district,  413  tons,  valued  at  £21,148.  In  both  districts  the  supply  of 
water  for  treating  the  tin  is  inadequate,  and  consequently  the  resources 
of  the  fields  cannot  be  thoroughly  developed. 

The  yield  of  tin  in  Victoria  is  very  small,  and  until  lately  no  fields  of 
importance  had  been  discovered,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  1890 
extensive  deposits  were  reported  to  exist,  in  the  Gippsland  district  at 
Omeo  and  Tarwin.  In  1901  only  77  tons  of  tin,  valued  at  £4,1SI 
.were  produced. 
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In  Soath  Australia  very  little  tin  is  produced.  Daring  1901  the 
production  was  83  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £5,584,  of  which  the  Northern 
Territory  was  responsible  for  80  tons,  valued  at  £5,498.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  pi*oduction  of  tin  in  New  Zealand. 

The  tin-mining  industry  has  been  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations, 
especially  of  late  years.  The  value  of  the  metal  in  the  European  market 
was  £159  per  ton  in  1872,  £52  in  1878,  £114  in  1880  and  1882,  and 
£72  in  1884.  A  gradual  recovery  then  took  place,  until  in  1888  the 
price  reached  £121.  During  the  ten  years  from  1888  to  1898  tin  was 
subject  to  an  almost  continuous  fall  in  price,  realising  in  1898  only  one- 
half  of  that  obtained  a  decade  before.  The  metal,  however,  made  a 
great  advance  in  price  during  1900,  London  quotations  in  December 
being  £125  10s.  per  ton,  as  compared  with  £82  in  1898,  and  £63  in 
1897,  and  although  this  value  was  not  maintained  during  1901,  the 
prices  cunrent  at  the  end  of  the  year  averaged  £109  10s.  per  ton ;  and 
at  this  figure  tin-mining  should  prove  highly  remunerative. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Australasia  during  1901,  and 
lip  to  the  end  of  that  year,  was  as  given  below  : — 


state 


Value  of  T!ii  produced. 


During  1901. 


To  end  of  year  1901. 


New  South  Wales 

£ 
76,544 

4,181 
93,723 

5,584 

40,000 

216,186 

£ 
D.oui  .8Uo 

Victoria    

715,498 

4,693,866 

South  Aufltndla. 

32,680 

Western  Australia 

198,109 

Tasmania 

7,276,294 

» 

Australasia 

436,218 

19,518,348 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  tin-mining  in  1901  was  as 
follows : — In  New  South  Wales,  1,428  ;  Tasmania,  1,065  ;  Queensland, 
1,148;  and  Western  Australia,  413. 


Iron. 

Iron  is  distributed  throughout  Australasia,  but  for  want  of  capital 
in  developing  the  fields  this  industry  has  not  progressed.  In  New 
South  Wales  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  exist  in  the  Mittagong, 
Piper's  Flat,  Goulburn,  Queanbeyan,  and  Port  Stephens  districts. 

At  Carcoar  and  Cadia  there  are  large  deposits  of  rich  ore,  the 
quantities  in  sight  being  estimated  by  the  Gk>vemment  Geological 
surveyor  at  3,100,000  and  39,000,000  tons  respectively.  Tlie  pig  iron 
produced  from  the  Carcoar  ore  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  foundry 
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purposes,  and  is  suitable  for  use  in  tbe  basic  process  of  steel  manufActurev 
while  the  ore  at  Oadia  contains  little  phospnorus  and  could  be  utilised 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  cheaper  acid  processes.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  establishing  ironworks  in 
this  State,  capable  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  Australia,  and  in 
1 901  the  idea  assumed  a  dednite  shape.  Two  schemes  were  advocated — 
one  to  smelt  ore  at  Lithgow  from  the  Carcoar  and  Cadia  deposits,  and 
the  other  to  bring  ore  from  the  Blythe  River,  Tasmania,  and  smelt  it  in 
Sydney  or  elsewhere  on  the  seaboard.  Had  the  Bonus  for  Manufactures 
Bill,  introduced  into  the  Federal  Parliament,  been  passed  in  the  same 
form  as  submitted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  first  of  tliese  schemes 
would  have  been  adopted  and  the  industry  established  immediately  by 
pnvate  enterprise.  The  amendments  made  in  the  Bill,  however,  provide 
only  for  a  bonus  to  works  established  by  a  State  of  the  Gommonwealthf 
and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  questicni,  the  Federal  Qpvemment 
has  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter. 

The  principal  works  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  from  the  ore  are  situated  at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  red 
siliceous  ores,  averaging  22  per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding  50 
per  cent.,  metallic  iron,  have  been  successfully  treated.  Abundance  of 
coaJ  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  establish- 
ment, however,  has  for  some  time  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  pig- 
iron,  for  which  it  was  originally  built.  The  work  now  carried  on 
consists  of  the  re-rolling  of  old  rails,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars, 
rods,  and  nails,  and  of  ordinary  castings.  The  quantity  manufactured 
from  scrap  during  1901  was  10,424  tons,  valued  at  £123,750.  Large- 
quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  raised  from  the  deposits  situated  in 
the  Mai*ulan,  Picton,  and  Carcoar  districts  and  despatched  to  the 
smelting-works  at  Dapto  and  Cockle  Creek,  where  they  have  been  U8e<l 
as  flux,  the  gold  contents  of  the  ore  helping  to  defray  the  extra  cost 
of  railway  carriage.  The  total  raised  in  1901  was  27,803  tons,  valae^l 
at  £22,900.  A  considerable  quantity  of  iron  oxide  is  also  raised  encl^ 
year  and  used  for  flux,  while  there  is  also  a  slight  export,  amountisgr 
in  1901,  to  128  tons,  valued  at  £229. 

In  Tasmania  a  huge  deposit  of  iron  ore  has  long  been  known  to  exist 
at  the  Blythe  Kiver,  near  Bumie.  During  1901  the  deposit  was  tested 
by  tunnelling  and  found  to  maintain  its  size  and  quality,  and  although 
arrangements  for  its  exploitation  are  not  yet  completed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  prove  an  important  addition  to  tbe 
industrial  wealth  of  the  State.  Up  to  tbe  present  the  production  of 
iron  ore  has  not  been  great,  but  in  1899  3,577  tons,  vali^  at  £3,474,. 
and  in  1900  5,375  tons,  valued  at  £5,995,  were  exported. 

In  Queensland,  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  foand  at  Stantborpe^ 
and  430  tons,  valued  at  £215,  were  raised  during  1901. 

Magnetite  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  Western  Australia,  together 
with  hematite,  which  would  be  of  enormous  value  if  cheap  labour  wcfe 
abundant.     A  considerable  quantity  of  ironstone  is  nused  in  tbe  State 
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and  used  for  fluxing  purposes,  the  prodaction  in  1901  being  20,569  tons, 
valaed  at  J&13,246. 

Goethite,  limonite,  and  hematite  are  found  in  New  South  Wales,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation  and  the  Wiana- 
matta  shale  near  Nattai,  and  are  enhanced  in  value  bj  their  proximity 
to  coal-beds.  Near  Lithgow  extensive  deposits  of  limonite  or  clay-band 
ore  are  interbedded  with  coaL  Siderite  or  spathic  iron  (carbonate  of 
iron)  and  vivianite  (phosphate  of  iron)  are  found  in  New  Zealand. 
The  latter  also  occurs  in  New  South  Wales,  intermingled  with  copper 
and  tin  ores. 

The  Government  of  South  Australia  has  offered  a  bonus  of  £2,00Q 
for  the  first  500  tons  of  pig-iron  produced  in  that  State. 

Antimony. 

Antimony  is  widely  diflused  throughout  Australasia,  and  is  some- 
times  found  associated  with  gold.  The  low  price  of  the  metal  during 
late  years  has  discouraged  operations  in  this  branch  of  the  mining: 
industry,  and  thn  output  in  all  the  States  has  fallen  away  considerably. 
In  New  South  Wales,  deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  various  places,, 
chiefly  in  the  Armidale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylstone  districts ;  and  at 
Bowraville  on  the  North  Coast.  The  production,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  Hillgrove  mines,  and  in  1901  was  valued  at  only  £1,183,  the 
total  production  to  the  end  of  the  year  being  £194,233. 

In  Victoria  the  production  up  to  the  end  of  1898  was  valued  at 
£177,174,  and  there  has  been  no  further  production  since  that  year, 
while  in  Queensland  the  production  ceased  in  1899,  when  the  value 
raised  was  only  £200.  In  New  Zealand  also,  the  production  of 
antimony  has  practically  ceased,  although  during  1901  there  was  an 
export  of  3  tons,  valued  at  £101.  Good  lodes  of  stibnite  (sulphide  of 
antimony)  have  been  found  near  Roeboume,  in  Western  Australia ;  but 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  work  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  antimony  produced  in  Austral- 
asia up  to  the  end  of  1901  : — 


Steto. 

ValiMw 

New  Sooth  Wales  

£ 
194,239 

Victoria 

177,174 

Queensland  

35.458 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand , ...,.......w. 

406,865 
52.462 

AtiBtralasia  

• 

459,327 

3p 
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BlSMTTH. 

Bismuth  is  known  to  exist  in  aU  the  Anstralian  States,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  QueensUod, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  only.  The  demand  for  the  metal  i*^ 
limited,  and  the  price  is  carefully  regulated  by  the  Bismuth  AssociatioiL 
The  output  in  New  South  Wales  during  1901  was  valued  at  £6,6Go. 
and  in  Queensland  £3,684,  while  the  total  production  for  each  State  ap 
to  the  end  of  the  year  was  £63,185  and  £64,412  respectively. 

Manganese. 

Manganese  probably  exists  in  all  the  States,  deposits  having  Wn 
found  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria^  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Little,  however,  has  been  douf 
to  utilise  the  deposits,  the  demands  of  the  local  markets  being  extremely 
limited ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  extensive  iron  ores  of  New  South  Wales 
being  worked  on  a  large  scale,  the  manganese  deposits  in  that  State  will 
become  of  commercial  importance.  The  ore  generally  occurs  in  the  form 
of  oxides,  manganite,  and  pyrolusite,  and  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
sesquioxide  of  manganese.  The  production  has  never  attained  much 
importance  in  any  of  the  States ;  the  value  of  the  output  in  New  South 
Wales  during  1901  was  £24,  making  a  total  of  £1,401  up  to  the  end 
of  that  year,  in  Queensland  the  value  during  1901  was  £795  and  the 
total  value  £7,991,  while  in  New  Zealand  the  value  during  1900  was 
£588,  and  the  total  raised  to  the  end  of  that  year  £60,232.  In  South 
Australia  there  was  an  export  during  1901  of  132  tons,  valued  at  £330. 

Platinum. 

Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  iridosmine  have  been  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  the  latter 
occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts.  At  present 
mining  operations  are  confined  to  the  deposits  in  the  Fifield  district 
which,  however,  give  evidence  of  depletion.  A  lease  of  130  acres  has 
been  taken  up  at  Macauley's  Lead,  about  20  miles  from  Woodbum. 
while  the  old  claims  at  Little  Darling  Springs  and  Mulga  Springs,  in 
the  Broken  Hill  district,  are  again  to  be  thoroughly  prospected.  The 
value  of  the  production  durinji^  1901  was  £779,  and  the  total  to  the 
end  of  that  year,  £13,211.  Platinum  and  iridosmine  have  also  been 
found  in  New  Zealand. 

Tellurium. 

The  noble  metal  tellurium  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  associated 
with  gold  and  silver  (petzite)  and  with  silver  only  (hessite).  It  has  also 
been  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  at  Bingara  and  other  parts  of  the 
northern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Tarana,  on  the  Western  Line,  though 
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at  present  only  in  such  minute  quantities  as  would  not  repay  the  cost 
of  working ;  while  at  Captain's  Flat  it  has  been  found  in  association 
with  bismuth. 

At  many  of  the  mines  at  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia,  large  quan- 
tities of  ores  of  telluride  of  gold  have  been  discovered  in  the  lode 
formations. 

Lead. 

Lead  is  found  in  each  of  the  Australasian  States,  but  is  worked  only 
when  associated  with  silver.  In  Western  Australia  the  metal  occurs  in 
the  form  of  sulphides  and  carbonates  of  great  richness,  but  the  quantity 
of  silver  mixed  with  it  is  small,  and  the  production  of  late  years 
has  been  very  limited.  In  1900,  268  tons  of  lead  ore  were  raised,  the 
value  being  £533,  while  in  1901  only  9  tons,  valued  at  £109,  were 
obtained.  In  Queensland  the  lead  raised  during  1901  amounted  to  561 
tons,  valued  at  £6,993,  and  from  South  Australia  lead  to  the  value  of 
£722  was  exported  during  the  year.  As  will  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  made  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  chapter,  the  association  of 
lead  with  silver  has  proved  a  source  of  much  wealth  to  the  silver  mines 
in  New  South  Wales — those  at  Broken  Hill  particularly — several  of 
these  mines  being  only  enabled  to  continue  operations  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore. 

Other  Metals. 

Mercury,  in  the  form  of  sulphides  or  cinnabar,  is  found  in  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand.  In  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
form  of  cinnabar,  it  has  been  discovered  on  the  Cudgegong  River,  near 
Rylstone,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara,  Solferino,  Yulgilbar,  and 
Cooma.  In  the  latter  place  the  assays  of  ore  yielded  22  per  cent,  of 
mercury.  Very  large  and  rich  deposits  have  been  found  on  Noggriga 
Creek,  near  Yulgilbar,  and  three  40-acre  blocks  have  been  taken  up. 
Cinnabar  leases  have  also  been  applied  for  in  the  Bingara  district. 

Titanium,  of  the  varieties  known  as  octahedrite  and  brookite,  is  found 
in  alluvial  deposits  in  New  South  Wales,  in  conjunction  with  diamonds. 

Wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese)  occurs  in  most  of  the 
States,  notably  in  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  and  New 
Zealand.  For  some  years  there  has  been  a  small  output  in  Queensland, 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  mineral  so  stimulated  the  industry  that 
in  1899  the  production  i^eached  £10,060.  As  the  demand  is  limited, 
the  increased  price  soon  led  to  overproduction  and  a  consequent  fall  in 
prices,  and  at  present  they  are  not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  encourage 
search  for  this  mineral.  The  value  of  the  production  in  1901  was  only 
£1,145.  There  was  a  little  wolfram  exported  from  South  Australia 
during  1901,  the  quantity  being  5  tons,  valued  at  £175.  Since  1899 
Tasmania  has  shown  a  small  output  of  wolfram,  the  value  in  1900 
amounting  to  £2,058.     Scheelite,  another  vaiiety  of  tungsten,  is  found 
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in  Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  a  little  mining  being  carried  on  in  the 
latter  colony.  Molybdenum,  in  the  form  of  molybdenite  (sulphide  of 
molybdenum),  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland* 
but  only  in  the  last-mentioned  State  was  then  any  production  during 
1901,  tbe  Talue  being  £1,609. 

Zinc  ores,  in  the  several  varieties  of  carbonates,  silicates,  oxide^ 
sulphide,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  have  been  found  in  Heveral  of  the 
Australasian  States,  but  have  attracted  little  attention,  except  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  the  metal  is  usually  found  associated  with  silver,  leaiL 
and  copper ;  and  various  experiments  are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  can  be  profitably  extracted.  For  some  year» 
attention  has  been  directed  by  the  Broken  Hill  Companies  to  the 
production  of  a  high  grade  zinc  concentrate  from  the  sulphide  ores,  and 
a  fair  measure  of  success  has  attended  their  efforts.  The  Sulphide 
Corporation  has  a  magnetic  separating  plant  in  operation,  and  is  pro 
ducing  high-grade  zinc  concentrates  from  the  old  dump  of  middling^, 
while  the  Australian  Metal  Company  has  patented  a  very  simple 
machine,  which  is  doing  excellent  work.  A  zinc  distillation  plant  wa<^ 
in  course  of  operation  at  Cockle  Creek  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The- 
profitable  extraction  of  the  zinc  contents  of  products  hitherto  regarded 
as  waste,  must  have  an  important  effect  on  the  future  progress  of 
Broken  Hill.  The  value  of  zinc  produced  in  the  State  and  exporteti 
during  1901was  £4,057,  the  values  in  1899  and  1900  being  £49,207 
and  £44,187,  while  the  total  to  the  end  of  1901  was  £161,123. 

Nickel,  so  abundant  in  the  island  of  New  Caledonia,  has  up  to  the 
present  been  found  only  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania ;  but  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prospect  systematically  for  this  valuable  mineral 
In  1894  Tasmania  produced  136  tons  of  nickel  ore,  valued  at  £544  ; 
but  none  has  been  raised  since  that  date. 

Cobalt  occurs  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  former* State  to  treat  the  ore,  the  metal  having  a  high 
commercial  value  ;  but  the  market  is  small,  and  no  attempt  has  jet 
been  made  to  produce  it  on  any  large  scale.  The  manganese  ores  of  the 
Bathurst  district  of  New  South  Wales  often  contain  a  small  percentage 
of  cobalt — sufficient,  indeed,  to  warrant  further  attempts  towards  its 
extraction.  The  only  deposits  being  worked  at  the  present  time  are  at 
Port  JMacquarie,  where  very  promising  ore  has  been  opened  up.  During 
1901,  110  tons,  valued  at  £1,051,  were  exported. 

Chrome  iron  or  chrome  ore  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania. In  New  South  Wales  chromium  is  found  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State  in  the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also  near  Gun> 
dagaL  It  is  usually  associated  with  serpentine.  Mining  operations  in 
New  South  Wales  have  been  confined  to  the  deposits  at  Gobarralong; 
near  Gundagai,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  those  at  Bowling  Alley  Point 
could  be  profitably  worked.  The  export  of  chrome  ore  in  1901  whs 
valued  at  £7,774,  the  values  in  1899  and  1900  being  £17,416  and 
£11,827  respectively,  while  the  total  value  exported  to  the  end  of  1901 
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was  £90,576.  In  New  Zealand  chrome  ore  to  the  value  off  £37,367 
was  extracted  between  1858  and  1866,  but  there  was  no  further  pro- 
<iuction  until  the  year  1900,  when  the  value  amounted  to  only  £110. 

Sulphur  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  New 
Zealand,  where  it  will  doubtless  some  day  become  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  The  output  in  1900  was  1,6D2  tons,  valued  at  £4,824. 
It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  small  quantities  at  Mount  Wingen,  in  the 
Upper  Hunter  district  of  New  Sonth  Wales ;  at  Tarcutta,  near  Wagga 
^^>^gBL ;  and  at  Louisa  Creek,  near  Mudgee. 

Arsenic,  in  its  well-known  and  beautiful  forms,  orpiment  and  realgar, 
is  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  It  usually  occurs  in 
association  with  other  minerals,  in  veins. 

Coal. 

Australasia  has  been  bouutifnlly  supplied  by  Nature  with  mineral 
f  ueL  Five  distinct  varieties  of  black  coal,  of  well  characterised  types, 
may  be  distinguished,  and  these,  with  the  two  extremes  of  brown  coal  or 
lignite,  and  anthracite,  form  a  perfectly  continuous  series.  For  statistical 
purposes,  however,  they  are  all  included  under  tlie  generic  name  of 
*'  coal,"  and  therefbre  these  minerals  will  be  considered  here  only  under 
the  three  main  heads — ^lignite,  coal,  and  anthracite. 

Brown  coal  or  lignite  occurs  principally  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria 
Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  employ  the  mineral  for  ordinary 
fuel  purposes,  but  its  inferior  quality  has  prevented  its  general  use.  In 
Victoria  there  is  a  small  annual  output,  the  quantity  raised  in  1901 
amounting  to  150  tons.  The  fields  of  lignite  in  New  Zealand  are 
roughly  estimated  to  contain  about  500  million  tons;  the  quantity 
raised  annually  in  increasing,  and  in  1900  it  amounted  to  42,538  tons. 

Blade  coal  fbrms  one  of  the  principal  mineral  resources  of  New  South 
Wales  ;  and  in  the  other  states  and  New  Zealand  the  ridi  deposits  of 
this  valuable  substance  are  rapidly  being  developed.  That  they  form 
an  important  source  of  commercial  prosperity  cannot  be  doubted,  as 
the  known  areas  of  the  coal-fields  of  this  class  in  New  South  Wales 
have  been  roughly  estimated  to  contain  about  79,198  million  tons, 
and  in  New  Zealsjid  500  million  tons.  New  Zealand  also  possesses  a 
superior  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  found  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  MKidle  Island.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  contents  of  these 
<3oal-fields  is  given  as  200  million  tons.  Coal  of  a  very  fair  description 
was  discovered  in  the  basin  of  the  Irwin  River,  in  Western  Australia, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1846.  It  has  been  ascertained  from  recent 
explorations  that  the  area  of  carboniferous  formation  in  that  state 
extends  from  the  Irwin  northwards  to  the  Gascovne  River,  about  300 
miles  distant^  and  probably  all  the  way  to  the  Kimbcrley  district.  The 
most  important  discovery  of  coal  in  the  state  so  far  is  that  made  in 
the  bed  of  the  Collie  River,  near  Bunbury,  to  the  south  of  Perth.  The 
coal  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  of  good  quality  ;  and  there  are 
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grounds  for  supposing  that  there  are  250  million  tons  on  this  field. 
Mr.  Jack,  formerly  Government  Geologist  of  Queensland,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields  of  that  state  i.< 
practically  unlimited,  and  that  the  carboniferous  formations  extend  to 
a  considerable  distance  under  the  Great  Western  Plains.  It  is  roughly 
estimated  that  the  Coal  Measures  at  present  practically  explored  extend 
over  an  area  of  about  24,000  square  miles.  In  Tasmania  and  Victoria 
large  deposits  of  coal  have  also  been  found ;  and  in  all  the  states  the  j 
industry  is  being  prosecuted  with  vigour.  s 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1797,  near  ■ 
Mount  Keira,  by  a  man  named  Clark,  the  supercargo  of  a  vessel  called 
the  Sydney  Cove  which  had  been  wrecked  in  Bass  Straits.  Later  in 
the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortland  discovered  the  river  Hunter,  with 
the  coal-beds  situated  at  its  mouth.  Little  or  no  use,  however,  was 
maxle  of  the  discovery,  and  in  1826  the  Australian  Agricultural  Com- 
pany obtained  a  grant  of  1,000,000  aci*e8  of  land,  together  with  the 
sole  right,  conferred  upon  them  by  charter,  of  working  the  coal-seams 
that  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Hunter  River  district.  Although 
the  company  held  this  valuable  privilege  for  twenty  years,  very  little 
enterprise  was  exhibited  by  them  in  the  direction  of  winning  coal, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1847,  when  their  monopoly  ceased  and 
public  competition  stepped  in,  that  the  cosJ-mining  industry  began  to 
show  signs  of  progi-ess  and  prosperity.  From  the  40,732  tons  extracted 
in  1847,  the  quantity  raised  had  in  1901  expanded  to  the  large  figure 
of  5,968,426  tons,  valued  at  £2,178,929,  both  the  output  and  xtlne  in 
the  latter  year  being  the  highest  on  record.  To  the  end  of  1901,  the 
total  quantity  of  coal  extracted  from  the  New  South  Wales  mines,  from 
their  opening,  amounted  to  97,445,059  tons,  valued  at  J&39,494;844. 

The  coal-fields  of  New  South  Wales  are  classed  in  three  districts- - 
the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  districts,  but  it  is  thought  that 
coal  deposits  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  sea«oast. 
The  first  of  these  comprises  chiefly  the  mines  of  the  Hunter  River 
district ;  the  second  includes  the  Illawarra  district  and,  generally,  the 
coastal  regions  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  together  with  Berrima,  on  the 
table-land;  and  the  third  consists  of  the  mountainous  regions  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  extends  as  far  as  Dubbo.  The  total  area 
of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  at  23,950 
square  miles.  The  seams  vary  in  thickness.  One  of  the  richest  has 
been  found  at  Greta,  in  the  Hunter  River  district ;  it  contains  ar 
average  thickness  of  41  feet  of  clean  coal,  and  the  quantity  underlying 
each  acre  of  ground  has  been  computed  to  be  63,700  tons. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  seam  of  coal  existed  under  Sydney 
Harbour,  and  in  1899  a  syndicate  was  formed  to  determine  at  what 
depth  the  deposit  was  situated.  After  boring  operations  had  been 
carried  on  to  a  depth  of  2,917  feet,  a  seam  of  coal  10  feet  3  inches — 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  at  BuUi — was  struck,  and  the 
syndicate  now  known  as   the  Sydney  Harbour  Collieries  (Limited) 
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acquired  mining  rights  extending  over  10,167  acrea  Some  difficulty 
occurred  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  but  it  was  at  length  determined  to 
sink  the  mine  at  Baimain,  and  a  small  seam  of  coed  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  2)880  feet,  while  twio  other  seams  were  struck  at  depths  of 
2,933  feet  and  2,950  feet  It  is  fully  expected  that  th^e  seams  will 
be  found  to  unite  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  from  the  shaft,  and 
should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  effect  on  the  industrial  progress  of 
Sydney  should  be  most  important.  At  present  the  output  from  the 
mine  is  limited,  but  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  its  capabilities  for 
steaming  purposes  have  been  very  favourably  spoken  of. 

The  number  of  coal-mines  under  inspection  in  New  South  Wales  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1901  was  96  as  compared  with  95  in  the  previous 
year.  They  gave  employment  to  12,191  persons,  of  whom  9,644  were 
employed  under  ground,  and  2,547  above  ground.  The  average  quantity 
of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  619  tons,  as  against  an  average  of  612 
tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  559  tons  in  1899.  For  the  ten  years 
ended  1901,  tlie  average  quantity  of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  530 
tons,  which,  at  the  mean  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  was  equivalent 
to  X 166  lis.  8d.  Taking  all  persons  employed  at  the  mines,  both  above 
and  under  ground,  the  average  for  the  ten  years  would  be  428  tons 
equivalent  to  £134  10s.  6d.  per  man.  This  production  is  certainly  large, 
and  compares  favourably  with  the  results  exhibited  by  the  principal 
coaJ-raising  countries  of  the  world,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
figures,  giving  the  averages  for  the  leading  countries,  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  employed  : — 


Ckmntry. 


Quantity  of 
ooal  raised 
per  miner. 


Value  at  the 


Total  value  of 


pit's  mouth  per  coal  raised  per 
ton.  miner. 


New  South  Wales 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Grennany 

France 

Belgiam 

Austria 


tons. 
428 
272 
536 
317 
203 
174 
605 


8.  d. 

6  3 

10  1 

5  6 

7  8 

11  9 
13  5 

6  3 


£    s.  d. 

134  10  6 

137    2  8 

147    8  0 

114  18  3 

119  15  3 

116  12  C 

189    1  3 


A  large  proportion  of  the  coal  raised  is  consumed  in  the  state,  and 
cut  of  a  total  production  of  5,968,426  tons  in  1901,  2,497,441  tons--or 
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41*84  per  cent. — were  used  locally.  The  exports  to  AostnJasian  ports 
Atuonoted  to  2,130,638  tons,  or  35*70  per  cent,  and  to  ports  outside 
Australasia  1,340,347  tons,  or  22*46  per  cent.  The  qnantitj  required 
lor  home  consamption  increases  eveiy  year,  and  the  annual  oensnmption 
per  head  of  population  has  risen  from  16  cwt.  in  1877  to  36  cwt.  in 
1901.  The  increased  steam  power  employed  in  the  mannfiaoturing 
industries  and  on  the  railways  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  the  advance 
in  consumption,  while  the  quantities  of  coal  used  in  smelting  works  and 
gas  works  also  account  for  a  large  proportion,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  figures  include  the  bunker  coal  used  in  the  ocean-going 
steamers,  and  this  amounted  in  1901  to  abont  430,000  tons. 

The  progress  of  the  export  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  from  18S1  to 
1901,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

1901. 

Value. 

18S1. 

188L 

18BL 

1891. 

1901. 

tons. 

621,096 

186,110 

196,611 

6,249 

19,696 

2M,002 

8,017 

6S,404 

tone. 
1,842,066 
16i(,9fl 
188.000 

19,700 
141,066 
866,628 
221,700 

67,264 

tons. 

1.888,654 

246.984 

60,120 

10.898 

861,786 

216,618 

482,280 

210,146 

£ 

•00,8» 

64,748 

69,944 

2,414 

8,011 

68,172 

8,248 

20,174 

£ 
664,847 

00,662 
106,206 

10,818 

7S,8U8 
200,861 
128,186 

86,310 

£ 
873.27S 

Niiw  Zft^^lMl 

118,560 

India,  Ceyloo,  and  China 

Manritiui   

25,att 

Paoiflo  lalamti  .     . 

187,M5 

UnHedStatM    

114,390 

South  America 

265,977 

Other  oountrlee   

.  106.229 

Total    

1,029,844 

2,614,806 

8,470,086 

417,680 

1,806,680 

1,6S1,8S4 

None  of  the  other  states  is  in  a  position  to  export  coal,  but  yew- 
Zealand  is  slowly  working  up  an  export  trade,  the  progress  of  >vhich 
since  1881  is  shown  below. 


Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

Value, 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

AnBtralMian  States    

United  Kingdom 

tons. 
6,049 

■■"21 
551 

tons.        tons. 
14,277      25,428 
6S,871  1  88,909 

3,282       8,115 

5,234  1  37,191 

1 

£ 
5,022 

'  "*26 
563 

£ 

8,488 

76,027 

2,469 

4,189 

£ 
20,903 
85,259 

Fiji  and  Norfolk  Island  ... 
Pacific  Islands,  etc 

5,999 
30.015 

Total 

6,621 

91,664 

159,643 

5,610 

91,173 

142,176 

The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
from  New  South  Wales,  consisted  entirely  of  bunker  coal  for  the 
steamers.  Most  of  the  coal-beds  of  the  former  colony  are  on  the  West 
coast  of  the  South  Island  The  total  value  of  the  coal  produced  in  1901 
was  £076,174,  while  the  production  in  1900  amounted  to  1,093,990 
tons,  valued  at  £588,778.  The  chief  mines  are  situated  at  Westport 
Otago,  and  Greyntiouth,  and  the  production  in  these  districts  during 
1900  amounted  to  380,146,    266,213,  and  207,919  tons  respectively. 
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There  is  a  steady  inorease  in  the  quantity  of  ooal  raised  in  the  colony, 
and  a  oorresponding  decrease  in  the  importation.  In  1901  there  were 
145  coal-mines  in  operation  in  New  Zealand,  giving  employment  to 
2,754  men,  whose  avenge  earnings  were  £133  14s.  7d. 

As  showing  the  varions  kinds  of  ooal  found  in  New  Zealand  the 
following  figures  relating  to  the  production  in  1901  will  be  of 
interest  :— 

BituminonB  coal 754,953  tons. 

Pitch  ooal  14,584    „ 

Brown  coal 405,152    „ 

Lignite  62,949 


Total  I,227,a38 


>> 


ft 


Coal-mining  is  an  established  industry  in  Queensland,  and  is  pro- 
gressing satisiaictorily.  The  production-  is  steadily  increasing  and  in 
1901  it  amounted  to''539,472  tons,  valued  at  £189,877,  both  production 
and  value  being  in  excess  of  the  total  for  any  previous  year.  The 
collieries  now  in  operation  are  situated  in  the  Ipswich  and  Wide  Bay 
districts^  on  the  Darling  Downs,  and  at  Clermont ;  but  coal  deposits 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rockhampton  and  Glad- 
stone Operations  are  being  conducted  with  the  view  of  developing  the 
coal  beds  in  these  localities ;  nine  shafts  have  been  sunk  and  a  large 
seam  of  ooal  penetrated  which  is  thought  to  extend  a  considerable 
distance.  Should  these  mines  prove  successful  they  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  an  export  trade,  as  their  proximity  to  the  coast  gives 
them  an  advantage  over  other  mines  in  the  state.  Of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  539,472  tons  during  1901,  420,500  tons  were  obtained  in 
the  Ipswich  district,  110,849  tons  at  Wide  Bay,  and  7,000  tons  in  the 
Clermont  district.  There  were  1,265  men  engaged  in  the  industry  in 
1901. 

In  Tasmania  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  found  in  the  Lower  Measures 
of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks,  principally  in  the  basins  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Don  in  the  north,  and  at  Adventure  Bay  and  Port  Cygnet  in 
the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  Upper  Measures  of  the  Triassic  or  Jurassic 
rocks,  which  are  extensively  developed  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  state.  The  seams  of  coal  known  to  exist  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Denison  and  Douglas  Kivers,  and  at  Landaff,  are 
now  being  tested  by  means  of  the  diamond  drill.  In  the  parish  of 
Boultbee,  on  the  east  coast,  it  is  stated  that  three  seams  of  coal — 10  ft. 
6  in.,  4  ft.  9  in.,  and  2  ft  7  in.  in  thickness — have  been  discovered.  At 
the  Jubilee  mine,  St.  Mary's,  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  over  100  feet  in 
a  seam  of  coal  6  feet  thick,  which  can  be  worked  profitably..  The  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  the  state  during  1900  amounted  to  43,010  tons, 
valued  at  X2 1,711 ;  and  the  output  from  the  different  collieries  was — 
Cornwall  21,799  tons,  Nicholas  17,962  tons,  Mount  Cygnet  2,345  tons, 
Dulverton  495  tons,  and  York  Plains  409  tons. 
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Tasmania  still  relies  largely  on  New  South  Wales  to  supply  ooal  for 
local  requirements.  Since  1896  the  export  of  coal  from  New  South 
Wales  to  Tasmania  has  increased  from  57,000  tons  to  97,000  ton& 
During  1901  there  were  174  men  engaged  in  coal-mining  in  the  state 
and  the  output  amounted  to  45,438  tons,  valued  at  J&3d,451. 

Black  coal  has  been  discovered  in  Victoria,  and  is  now  being  raised 
in  increasingly  large  quantities.  In  1901  the  production  amounted  to 
209,329  tons,  valued  at  £147,191,  as  compared  with  22,834  tons,  valued 
at  £19,731,  in  1891.  There  is  still  a  large  export  of  ooal  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Victoria,  however,  the  quantity  in  1901  amounting  to 
943,336  tons.  The  principal  collieries  in  the  state  are  the  Outtnm 
Howitt,  Jumbunna,  and  the  Coal  Creek  Proprietary,  the  output  from 
these  during  1901  being  118,  168,  60,237,  and  30,924  tons  respectively. 

In  South  Australia,  coal-beds  were  discovered  at  Leigh's  Creek,  nordi 
of  Port  Augusta,  but  the  results  of  a  trial  on  the  Grovemment  railways 
proved  the  coal  to  be  unsuitable  for  use.  There  was  no  output  during 
1901.  The  export  of  coal  frg^  New  South  Wales  to  South  Australia 
during  1901  was  540,282  tons. 

The  only  coal-field  in  Western  Australia  is  situated  at  Collie,  and 
during  1901  the  production  was  1 17,836  tons,  valued  at  £68,561.  This 
was  574  tons  less  than  in  1900,  owing  to  a  fire  at  the  Wallsend,  one  of 
the  principal  collieries,  and  the  fact  that  the  West  Collie  mine  was 
working  on  an  unprofitable  seam  of  coal.  Satisfactory  tests  of  Collie 
coal  have  been  made,  and  it  is  now  used  extensively  on  the  Government 
railways  and  on  the  gold-fields,  and  it  has  also  been  proved  suitable  for 
naval  purposes,  one  great  advantage  being  that  it  gives  out  little  or  no 
smoke. 

The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  annually  in  Australasia  now  exceeds 
8,108,000  tons,  valued  at  about  £3,299,000.  The  production  of  each 
estate  during  the  year  1901  was  as  follows : — 


Quantity. 

VaJue. 

state. 

Total. 

Proportion 

raised  in  each 

state. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

tons. 

5,968,426 

209,329 

539,472 

117,836 

45,438 

£ 

2,178,929 

147,191 

189,877 

68,561 

38,451 

percent. 
66-0 

Victoria  

4-5 

Queensland 

5-8 

Western  Australia    

2-1 

Tasmania 

1-2 

Cominonwealth 

6,880,501 
1,227,638 

2,623,009 
676.174 

79-5 

New  Zealand 

20-5 

Australasia 

8,108,139 

3,299,183 

100-0 
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The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  coal  produced  in  Australasia 
up  to  the  end  of  1901  are  shown  below.  A  small  quantity  has  been 
i-aised  in  South  Australia,  but  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  inclusion  in  the  table  : — 


state. 


Qaantlt}*. 


Value. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    , 

Queensland  

Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


tons. 

97,445,059 

1,947393 

6,695,523 

294,090 

800,264 


Commonwealth  107,182,829 

New  Zealand  15,780,508 


AustnJasU 122,963,337 

I 


39,494,844 

1,042,358 

2,821,989 

160,972 

445,465 

43,955,628 
8,364,567 


52,320,195 


During  the  year  1901  this  industiy  gave  direct  employment  in  and 

about  the  mines  to  the  following  numbers  of  persons  in  the  several 

states : — 

No. 

New  South  Wales  12,191 

Victoria    877 

Queensland  1,265 

South  Australia 50 

Western  Australia 383 

Tasmania 174 

New  Zealand  2,754 

The  average  price  of  coal  per  ton  varies  considerably  in  the  states. 

In  New  South  Wales,  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  mining  to 

the  end  of  the  year  1901,  the  average  price  obtained  has  been  8s.  Id., 

but  the  mean  of  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  more  than  6s.  3d.     In 

1901  the  average  price  per  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  was  as 

follows : — 

s.  d. 

New  South  Wales   7    4 

Victoria    14    1 

Queensland  7    0 

Western  Australia 11    8 

Tasmania 16  11 

Commonwealth  7    7 

New  Zealand  11    0 

Australasia  8    2 
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Anthracite  \h  found  in  several  of  the  Australasian  states.  It  is  a 
hard  and  heavy  mineral,  burning  with  difficulty,  and  possesses  very 
little  commercial  value  in  countries  where  ordinary  coal  abounds. 

Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  question  of  mining  for  this 
mineral  in  Queensland,  and  50  tons  are  being  obtained  from  the  seam 
discovered  at  the  Dawson  River  with  a  view  of  testing  its  utility.  At 
Daaringa  a  bore  is  about  to  be  sunk  at  a  speciallj  selected  site,  and 
the  Government  has  agreed  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  coal  production  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1900,  except  those 
for  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and  Australasia,  which  refer  to  the 
year  1901  :— 


Oomitry. 


Vdm  of  2.840  lb. 


Great  Britain   .... 
United  States  .... 

Germany   

Austria-Hungary 

France   

Belgium 

Canada  

Australasia  


219,047,000 

286,079,000 

147,381,000 

38,402,000 

32,867,000 

23,086,000 

4,760,000 

8,108,000 


*  Including  lignite. 

Kerasenc  shale  (torbanite)  is  found  in  several  parts  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  a  species  of  cannel-coal,  somewhat  similar  to  the  boghead 
mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger  percentage  of  yolatile 
hydro-carbon  than  the  Scottish  mineral  The  richest  quality  yields 
about  100  to  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  or  17,000  to  18,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  35  to  40  sperm  candles  when 
gas  only  is  extracted  from  the  shale.  The  New  South  Wales  Shale  and 
Oil  Company,  at  Hartley  Vale,  and  the  Australian  Kerosene  Oil  and 
Mineral  Company,  at  Joadja  Creek  and  Katoomba,  not  only  raise 
kerosene  shale  for  export,  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum  oil 
and  other  products.  From  the  year  1865,  when  the  mines  were  fint 
opened,  to  the  end  of  1901,  the  quantity  of  kerosene  shale  raised  has 
amounted  to  1,073,468  tons,  worth  £1,970,623.  The  average  price 
realised  during  that  period  has  been  £1  16a  9d.  per  ton.  The  prices 
ruling  in  1901,  when  54,774  tons  were  extracted,  averaged  15s.  2d.  per  ton, 
representing  a  total  value  of  X41,480  for  the  production  of  that  year. 

Extensive  formations  of  oil  shale  have  been  found  in  New  Zealand, 
in  Otago  and  at  Orepuki,  in  Southland,  where  a  mine  has  been  opened 
and  exteuKive  works  erected  to  treat  the  mineral  for  the  extraction  of 
oils,  paraffin  wax,  ammonia,  &c.  A  large  amount  of  capital  has  been 
Hurik  in  the  venture,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  <^  its  success. 
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The  ansual  import  of  kerosene  oil  into  Australasia,  based  on  the 
returns  of  the  last  three  years,  is  shown  below  : — 


state. 

<^iuktit7. 

Tahie. 

New  South  Wales 

gallons. 
4,876,467 
4,552,454 
1,803»728 
1,479.971 
1,552,732 

312,208 

£ 
181,222 

Victoria    

151,935 

Queensland  

South  Australia 

74,869 
44,651 

Western  Australia 

51,062 

Tasmania 

12,365 

Commonwealth 

14,577,560 
2,301,221 

516.104 

New  Zealand  

89,739 

Anstralavia 

16,878,781 

605,843 

Other  Carbon  Minerals. 

Of  all  the  mineral  forms  of  carbon  the  diamond  ia  the  purest ;  but 
as  it  is  usual  to  class  this  precious  substance  under  the  head  of  gems 
that  custom  will  be  followed  in  the  present  instance. 

Graphite,  or  plumbago,  which  stajids  second  to  the  diamond  in  point 
of  purity,  has  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  form  of  detached 
1x)alders  of  pure  mineral  It  also  occurs  in  impure  masses  where  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  Coal  Mea.sures.  This  mineral,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  other  states  except 
New  South  Wales,  where  in  1889  a  lode  6  feet  wide,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  was  discovered  near  Undercliff,  in  the  New  England  district ; 
and  in  Western  Australia,  where,  however,  owing  principally  to 
difficulties  of  transit,  very  little  of  it  has  been  worked. 

Ozokerite,  or  minei'al  wax,  is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Coolab, 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Elaterite,  mineral  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  bitumen,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  In  the  last-named 
state  a  substance  very  similar  to  elaterite  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Coorong  Lagoons,  and  has  received  the  name  of  coorongite.  Up  to 
the  present  time  neither  the  extent  of  these  finds  nor  their  commercial 
value  has  been  ascertained. 

Bitumen  is  known  to  exist  in  Victoria,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  near  the  township  of  Goonabarabran,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Kauri  gum,  a  resinous  substance  somewhat  resembling  amber  in 
appearance,  and  like  that  product  an  exudation  from  trees,  is  found 
only  in  the  Auckland  province  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  included  under 
the  head  of  minerals,  although  more  logically  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  vegetable  product.     The  best  is  that  dug  out  of  the  ground  ; 
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hut  considerable  quantities  of  inferior  grades  are  taken  from  the  forks 
of  standing  trees.  In  New  Zealand  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  kauri  gum.  It  is  computed  that  the  total  value  of 
this  prodoict  obtained  from  1853  to  the  end  of  1901  was  X10,775,945. 
In  the  year  1901  the  quantity  obtained  represented  a  value  of  £446,114, 
and  gave  employment  to  about  7,000  persons,  both  European  and 
Maori.  Kauri  gum  is  included  in  the  figures  in  this  chapter  giving  the 
total  mineral  production. 

Salts. 

Common  rock  salt  has  been  found  in  rock  crevices  in  several  parts 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  it  is  not  known  to  exist  in  deposits  large 
enough  to  be  of  commercial  importance.  Large  quantities  of  salt  an- 
obtained  from  the  salt  lakes  in  South  Australia  by  means  of  evaporation. 
The  principal  source  of  supply  is  Lake  Fowler,  and  in  summer  the 
€ntire  area  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  salt.  In  1900  there  were 
between  300  and  400  men  employed  in  collecting  the  salt,  while  73 
hands  were  employed  in  refining  works.  The  quantity  of  salt  gathennl 
during  the  year  amounted  to  32,574  tons. 

Natron  is  said  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Namoi  River,  in 
New  South  Wales.  It  appears  as  a  deposit  from  the  mud-wells  of  that 
re^on.  Epsomite,  or  epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magricsia),  is  seen  as  an 
efflorescence  in  caves  and  overhanging  rocks  of  the  Hawkesbury  sand- 
stone formation,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 

Large  deposits  of  alum  occur  close  to  the  village  of  BuUadelab, 
30  miles  from  Port  Stephens,  New  South  Wales.  Up  to  the  end  of  tbe 
year  1901,  15,742  tons  of  alunite  had  been  raised  there,  most  of  which 
had  been  sent  to  England  for  treatment  It  is  said  to  yield  well,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  manufactured  alum  is  sent  to  Sydney  for  local  consump- 
tion. During  1901  the  Bulladelah  mine  yielded  3,146  tons  of  stoue, 
valued  at  £9,438. 

Stones  and  Clays. 

Marble  is  found  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  In  New  South  Wales  marble  quarries 
have  been  opened  in  several  districts,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
the  stone  have  been  obtained. 

Lithographic  stone  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  where  another 
beautiful  species  of  limestone  known  as  Oamaru  stone  is  also  procured. 
This  stone  has  a  fine,  smooth  grain,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  creamy  tint. 
It  is  in  great  demand  for  public  buildings,  not  only  in  the  colony  where 
it  is  found,  but  in  the  great  cities  of  continental  Australia,  which  import 
large  quantities  of  the  stone  for  the  embellishment  of  public  edifices. 

Limestone  is  mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  and  at  Capertee  tbe 
industry  is  assuming  important  dimensions,  as  extensive  works,  capable 
of  producing  20,000  tons  of  cement,  are  being  erected.     In  various 
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other  parts  of  the  state  lin^estone  is  itdsed,  and  the  total  production  in 
1901  was  20,855  tons,  valued  at  £16,247.  ]n  Western  Australia  a 
considerable  quantity  of  limestone  is  raised  for  fluxing  purposes,  the 
production  in  1901  being  20,569  tons,  valued  at  £13,246.  The 
establishment  of  the  cyanide  process  for  the  recovery  of  gold,  in  which 
lime  is  freely  used,  has  led  to  the  opening  up  of  limestone  mines  in 
various  parts  of  Queensland,  and  the  production  in  1901  amounted  to 
6,514  tons,  valued  at  £4,901. 

Gypsum  is  found  crystallised  in  clay-beds  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  isolated  crystals  in  the  Salt  Lakes  of  South  Australia,  where  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  present  in  the  water.  It  is  also  found 
in  portions  of  Victoria.  This  mineral  is  of  commercial  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  also  as  a  fertiliser.  A 
company  in  South  Australia  has  recently  raised  a  considerable  quantity 
for  this  latter  purpose.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  am  insoluble  salt  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand. 

Apatite,  another  mineral  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and 
very  valuable  as  a  manure,  occurs  in  several  districts  of  New  South 
Wales,  principally  on  the  Lachlan  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Abercrombie, 
and  in  the  Clarence  River  district. 

Quartz  is  of  common  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  Australasia.  Rock 
crystal,  white,  tinted,  and  smoky  quaitz  are  frequently  met  with,  as 
well  as  varieties  of  ciystalline  quartz,  such  as  amethyst,  jasper,  and 
agate,  which  possess  some  commercial  value. 

Tripoli,  or  rotten  stone,  an  infusorial  earth,  consisting  of  hydi*ous 
sOica,  which  has  some  value  for  commercial  purposes,  has  been  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.  Meerschaum  is 
reported  to  have  been  discovered  near  Tamworth  and  in  the  Richmond 
River  district,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Mica  is  also  found  in  granitic  country,  chiefly  in  the  New  England 
and  Barrier  districts.  In  Western  Australia  very  good  mica  has  been 
found  at  Bindoou,  and  also  on  the  Blackwood  River,  near  Cape  Leeuwin. 
Several  attempts  at  mining  were  made,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  have  been  abandoned.  Some  promising  discoveries  have  been 
made  near  Herberton,  in  Northern  Queensland.  In  the  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia  mica  has  been  obtained  on  a  small  scale. 
In  1895  the  production  was  valued  at  £2,638,  and  in  1896  at  £732  ; 
but  of  late  years  there  has  been  no  production. 

Kaolin,  ^re-clays,  and  brick-clays  are  common  to  all  the  states. 
Except  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  townships,  however,  little  use  has 
been  made  of  the  abundant  deposits  of  clay.  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay, 
although  capable  of  application  to  commercial  purposes,  has  not  as  yet 
been  utilised  to  any  extent,  though  found  in  several  places  in  New 
South  Wales  and  in  Western  Australia. 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  Gundagai, 
Bathurst,  and  Broken  Hill  districts — in  the  last-mentioned  district  in 
considerable  quantities.     Several  specimens  of  very  fair  quality  h^tve 
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also  been  met  with  in  Western  Australia ;  and  the  Government  of  the 
state  offered  a  bonus  not  exceeding  £500  for  the  export  of  50  toa<% 
of  asbestos,  of  a  value  of  not  less  than  j£10  per  ton.  In  Taamania,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Beaconsfield,  asbestos  is  known  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantitiea 

Gems  and  Gemstones. 

Many  descriptions  of  gems  and  gemstones  have  been  disoorered  in 
various  parts  of  the  Australasian  states,  but  ^stematic  seaich  has 
been  made  principally  for  the  diamond  and  the  noble  opal. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
South  Australia,  but  only  in  the  first-named  state  have  any  attempts 
been  made  to  work  the  diamond  drifts.  The  existence  of  diamonds 
and  other  gem-stones  in  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  had  been 
known  for  years  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposits  in 
1872.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  several  deposits  of  adaman- 
tif erous  wash  were  discovered  at  Bingara,  in  the  New  England  district. 
The  output  has  never  been  very  considerable,  the  largest  value  realised 
in  any  year  being  £15,375.  In  1899  the  value  amounted  to  £10,350 ; 
but  the  output  has  declined  in  the  last  two  years,  although,  owing  to 
an  increase  in  prices,  the  value  has  not  decreased  in  like  proportion, 
as  in  1901  it  reached  £9,756.  The  total  value  of  the  diamonds 
produced  up  to  the  end  of  1901  was  £65,291 ;  but  this  amount  in 
believed  to  be  considerably  understated. 

The  finest  opal  known  is  obtained  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation 
at  White  Cliffs,  near  Wilcannia,  New  South  Wales,  and  there  are  about 
900  miners  on  the  field.  During  the  year  1895  good  stone  was  found  at 
a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  as  the  lower  levels  are  reached  the  patches  of  iyptil 
appear  to  improve  in  quality  and  to  become  more  reguku'  and  frequent 
On  block  7  a  patch  of  stone  was  found  which  realised  over  £3,000.  It 
is  difficult  to  state  with  exactitude  the  value  of  the  producticoi,  but  it 
is  believed  that  stone  to  the  value  of  £576,600  has  been  sold  up  to  the 
end  of  1901.  During  1901  a  Special  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  matters  connected  with  the  opal  industry  at  White  Cliffs. 
Their  investigations  tended  to  show  that  the  annual  value  of  production 
for  some  years  had  amounted  to  £100,000,  and  they  recommended  that 
the  Government  should  redeem  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  leases  hdd 
by  the  White  Cliffs  Opal  Mines,  Limited,  extending  over  300  acres, 
and  that  the  land  should  be  revested  in  the  Crown  and  thrown  open 
for  mining  in  small  ai'eas  under  miners'  right  or  mineral  leases.  No 
definite  reply  has  yet  been  received  to  the  offer  of  purchase  by  the 
Crown,  but  an  alternative  recommendation,  that  in  lieu  of  the  tribute- 
system  the  area  should  be  let  in  blocks  at  a  small  rental,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Company,  and  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  value  of 
opal  won  during  1901  is  estimated  at  £120,000. 

In  Queensland  the  opal  is  found  in  rocks  of  the  desert  sandstone 
formation,  sometimes  on  the  surface,  but  generally  at  a  depth  of  about 
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14  feet.  The  chief  fields  are  at  Cunnamulla,  Paroo,  and  Opalton,  in 
the  far  western  and  north-western  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  scanty 
water  supply  has  been  a  great  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  industry. 
During  1901  the  production  was  valued  at  j£7,400,  and  there  were  293 
men  on  the  fields,  although  in  most  cases  they  only  worked  in  time 
spared  from  other  occupations. 

Other  gem-stones,  including  the  sapphire,  emerald,  oriental  emerald, 
ruby,  opal,  amethyst,  garnet,  chrysolite,  topaz,  caimgoiii],  onyx,  zircon, 
etc.,  have  been  found  in  the  gold  and  tin^bearing  drifts  and  river 
gravels  in  numerous  localities  throughout  the  states.  The  Emerald 
Proprietary  Company,  in  the  Emmaville  district,  near  Glen  Innes, 
New  South  Wales,  have  sunk  two  shafts,  100  feet  and  50  feet  re- 
spectively; and  25,000  carats  have  been  won  in  a  rough  state.  Their 
value  when  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  best  quality,  is  about  £2  per 
carat.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  extraction,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
^ems  in  the  London  market,  the  mines  were  closed  for  three  years.  In 
1397  they  were  again  opened  up,  and,  although  worked  for  some  time 
during  1898,  they  are  now  closed,  the  company  having  obtained  a 
suspension  of  the  labour  conditions.  'No  gems  were  produced  during 
the  year. 

The  sapphire  is  found  in  all  the  States,  and  considerable  attention 
has  lately  been  directed  to  the  sapphire  fields  of  Anakie,  in  Queensland. 
During  1901  the  Assistant  Government  Geologist  inspected  the  locality, 
and  his  report  indicates  that  the  field  is  a  large  one,  and  the  extent  of 
sapphire  wash  second  to  none  in  the  world.  The  gems  are  of  a  i^eculiar 
colour,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  country,  and  this  seems 
to  have  slightly  prejudiced  their  value.  The  value  of  the  production  of 
sapphires  in  Queensland  during  1901  was  estimated  at  £6,000.  The 
<)riental  topaz  has  been  found  in  New  South  Wales.  Oriental  amethysts 
also  have  been  found  in  that  State ;  and  the  ruby  has  been  found  in 
Queensland,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

According  to  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  gemstones,  rubies, 
oriental  amethysts,  emeralds,  and  topaz  have  been  chiefly  obtained  from 
alluvial  deposits,  but  have  rarely  been  met  with  in  a  matrix  from  which 
it  would  pay  to  extract  them. 

Turquoises  have  been  found  near  Wangaratta,  in  Victoria. 

Chrysobeiyls  have  been  found  in  New  South  Wales ;  spinel  rubies,  in 
Xew  South  Wales  and  Victoria :  white  topaz,  in  all  the  states ;  and 
yellow  topaz,  in  Tasmania.  Chalcedony,  carnelian,  onyx,  and  cat's-eye 
are  found  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  also 
to  be  met  with  in  the  other  states,  particularly  in  Queensland.  Zircon, 
toarmaline,  garnet,  and  other  gemstones  of  little  commercial  value  are 
found  throughout  Australasia. 

In  South  Australia  some  very  fine  specimens  of  garnet  were  found, 
causing  some  excitement  at  the  time,  as  the  gems  were  mistaken  for 
rubies.     The  stones   were  submitted  to   the  examination  of  experts, 
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whose  reports  disclosed  the  true  nature  of  the  gems,  and  dispelled  Uie 
hopes  of  those  who  had  invested  in  the  supposed  ruby-mines  of  South 
Australia. 

Production  of  Minerals. 

The  foregoing  pages  show  that  Australasia  possesses  invaluable 
mineral  resources,  and  although  enormous  quantities  of  minerals  of  all 
kinds  have  been  won  since  their  first  discovery,  yet  the  deposits,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  gold,  silver,  and  coal  have  only  reached  the 
iirat  period  of  their  exploitation.  The  dev^opment  of  the  d^KMits  of 
various  other  minerals  has  not  reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  t<> 
enable  an  exact  opinion  to  be  expressed  regarding  their  commerciAl 
value,  though  it  is  confidently  held  by  mining  experts  that  this  must  U- 
enormous  The  mineral  production  of  the  various  states  in  1901  Mill 
be  found  below  : — 


state. 


Total  Value. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

^ueenalaiid 

•South  Australia 

Western  Australia    .. 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
I^ew  Zealand 

AuBtralasia 


£ 
5,854,150 
3,312,162 
3,114,702 
613,930 
7,445,772 
1,675,290 


Proportion  of 
each  State. 


vahaeper 
hewL 


22,016,006 
2,956,001 


24,972,007 


percent. 
23-4 
13*3 
12-5 

2-6 
29*8 

6-7 


£  8.  d. 
4  5  4 
2  15  1 
6  3  6 
1  13  10 
39  14  2 
9  13    0 


88-2 
11-8 


100-0 


5  15    9 

3  15  11 


5    9    0 


The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Australasia  during  19Ul 
was  £24,972,007,  being  £114,198  in  excess  of  the  value  for  1899,  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  highest.  The  great  advance  of  gold-mining  iu 
Western  AuHtralia  and  the  increased  acti^'ity  displayed  in  ooal-minin<; 
in  New  South  Wales  were  the  chief  contributing  factors  to  this  desiraUf' 
result.  Gold  has  always  constituted  the  largest  proportion  of  the  value 
raised,  but  the  search  for  this  mineral  has  led  to  the  expansion  of  other 
branches  of  the  mining  industry  which  are  commanding  more  attention 
each  year.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  persons  in  Australasia 
who  gain  their  livelihood  by  mining  is  greater  than  at  any  previous 
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period.     The  total  onployflMiit  in  each  branch  of  nuniog  during  1901 


Number  of  Penons  engac^  ^  Mining  tor-- 

State. 

GokL 

surer  Md 

LttMt 

Copper. 

Tin. 

C(^ 

Coke,  and 

Shale. 

Other 
UinerileA 

FaBolow 

Stones. 

TotaL 

New  South  Wftfes 

^IctoriA    

12,664 

27,777 

».«8 

2,606 

1»,771 

1.112 

6,298 

40 

160 

2 

2,964 

4 

814 

4,067 

821 

t4,648 

1,428 
ltU8 

418 

1,066 

12,416 

sn 

UK 

60 

888 

174 

1,446 

U 

647 

760 
6 

29 

86,615 
28,670 
18,852 

7,607 
90,8K 

6,928 

VoeeiMbHDd 

Sooth  Austnifat 

AVestemAuftnU*.... 

Commonwealth  .. 
New  Zealand  

72,162 
12,688 

6,490 

• 

12,708 

• 

4,054 

« 

15,164 

2,764 

2.889           118,462 

•                 • 

AostimlMia 

84,605 

1     

I 

17,918 

*  No  information. 


t  Includes  silver  miners. 


The  greatest  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  is  in  New  South 
Wales,  where,  owing  to  the  large  employment  afforded  by  the  coal- 
mines, the  total  is  36,615;  the  greatest  number  of  gold-miners  is  in 
Victoria.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  engaged 
in  mining  pursuits  is  113,462,  and  in  view  of  the  known  resources  which 
await  development,  this  number  is  likely  to  be  still  further  increased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  each 
state  during  the  four  years  1871,  1881,  1891  and  1901,  as  well  as  the 
value  per  inhabitant  for  the  whole  of  Australasia : — 


state. 

1871.          '         1861. 

1 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

1,650,000 

6,400,000 

806,000 

725,600 

.5,000 

25,000 

£ 

2,121,000 

3,467,000 

3,165,000 

421,000 

11,000 

604,000 

£ 

6,396,000 

2,339,000 

2,300,000 

366,000 

130,000 

516,000 

5,854,150 
3,312,162 
3,1U,702 
618,930 
7,44«,772 
1,675,290 

Victoria    

^neeimland , 

Scutii  Australia 

Western  Aiurtralia 

Tasmania ^ 

Commonwealth 

8,611,000 
3.100,000 

9,789,000 

12,047,000 
1,641,000 

22,016,000 
2,956,001 

Kew  Zealand 

V,  A\rv,^rw                    ,—     _,  ■_.— 

r  Total    

11.711,000 

11,317,000      13,888,000 

24,972,007 

Australasia  < 

(Per  head  

£   8.   d. 
6    1    0 

£   8.   d. 

4    1    6 

£  8.   d.  t 
8  12    8 

£  s.   d. 

5    9    0 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  mineral  production  of  1901  was 
over  eleven  millions  more  than  that  of  1891.  There  were  increases  in 
all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  New  South  Wales,  in  which  state 
a  decrease  of  slightly  over  i&542,000  has  to  be  recorded,  owing  to  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver  and  lead.  The  most  notable  increases  were  in 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  the  production  of  the  former  state 
exceeded  that  of  1891  by  nearly  £7, 3 16,000,  mainly  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  gold  yield,  which  advanced  in  value  from  £115,182  to 
£7,235,653  during  the  period  imder  review.  The  large  increase  in  the 
Tasmanian  production  was  due  to  the  output  of  the  Mount  Lyell  Copper- 
mines.  In  the  other  states,  the  increases  were  also  Fubstantial,  ranging 
from  42  per  cent,  in  Victoria  to  68  per  cent,  in  South  Australia. 

Comparing  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  in  1901  with  the  populft- 
tion,  the  largest  amount  is  shown  by  Western  Australia,  with  £39  148. 2d. 
per  inhabitant;  Tasmania  ranks  second,  with  £9  13s.  Od.  per  in- 
habitant ;  Queensland  third,  with  £6  3s.  6d.  ;  New  South  Wales 
fourth,  with  £4  5s.  4d. ;  and  New  Zealand  fifth,  with  £3  15s.  lid. 
Victoria  follows  with  an  average  of  £2  ISs.  Id.  per  head,  and  in  South 
Australia  the  production  per  inhabitant  was  only  £1  13s.  lOd.  The 
average  per  inhabitant  for  Australasia  was  £5  9s.  Od.,  and  the  average 
for  the  states  constituting  the  Commonwealth  was  £5  15s.  9d.  per  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  production  in  each  of  the 
states  during  1901,  distinguishing  the  principal  minerals.  With  regard 
to  some  of  the  states  the  data  are  defective  in  respect  to  "  otht-r 
minerals,"  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  affect  the  gross  total. 
Tlie  column  "  other  minerals "  includes  kerosene  shale  in  New  South 
Wales  and  kauri  gum  in  New  Zealand  : — 


state. 


Gold. 

Silver  and 
Silver- 
lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Cool. 

Other 
Minerals. 

Total. 


New  South  Wales  . . . . 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia . . . . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth . . 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

921,282 

1,854,403 

412,292 

76,644 

2,178,929 

8a02,7&3 

4,181 

147,191 

2,541,892 

62,241 

194,227 

93,728 

189,877 

93,222 

12,067 

6oo,on 

5,584 

7,235,668 

7,609 

75,246 

40,000 

68,561 

295,176 

207,228 

917.787 

216,186 

38,451 

14,189,978 

2,143,608 

2,090,629 

436,218 

2,623,000 

1,758,788 

65,268 

105 

676,174 

15,943,761 

2,208,866 

2,099,784 

436,218 

3,299,183 

£ 

410,640 

53,037 

32,742 

2,090, 

18,708 
I 
402 


£ 

3,312,  !•:! 

3,lU,:t.i 


7,44f,rrei 


1,67:' *v 


628,564      2S,0110>>H 


•460,681        2,956.' •  1 


9S4,245      24,9r2.<»': 


*  Inclusive  of  kauri  gum  of  the  value  of  £446,114» 
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The  total  minei'al  production  to  the  end  of  1901  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  column  ^'  other  minerals''  again  includes 
kerosene  shale  and  kauri  gum : — 


SUte. 

Gold. 

Silver  and 
Silver- 
lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

CoaL 

Other 
Minerals. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales.... 
Victoria    

£ 

40,061,816 

280,489,201 

62,761,676 

2,888,197 

30,149,712 

4,898,688 

£ 

82,841,677 

866,689 

788,042 

118,680 

11,468 

2,884,886 

£ 

5,867,078 

806,895 

2,249,692 

22,822,046 

826,972 

8,921,496 

£ 

6,001,806 

715,408 

4,098,866 

32,680 

198,199 

7,276»204 

£ 

39,494,8U 

1,042,858 

2,821,989 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

150,072 
446,465 

£ 
4,299,947 
846,081 
880,410 
509,642 
414,684 
886,982 

£ 
188,257.062 
868,666.022 

<^eeiialaiid 

68,626,674 

South  Australia 

Wertem  Australia 

26,871.095 
81,261,842 
19,268,660 

Commonwealth . . 
5ew  Zealand  

400,384,388 
60.150,888 

36,601,127 
880,806 

85,388,678 
18,088 

19,618,348 

43,956,628 
8,864,667 

6,227,896 
•llfiOOfin 

641,980.866 
78,958,891 

469,494,071 

36,881,988 

85,401,761 

19,518,848 

62,820,196 

17,»7,»43 

680,874,246 

*  Inclusive  of  kauri  gum  of  the  value  of  £10,776,945. 

Coal  was  the  only  mineral  raised  in  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1852, 
and  its  production  up  to  that  date  was  valued  at  £279,923.  Deducting 
that  amount  from  the  total  value  of  Australasian  minerals  raised  up  to 
the  end  of  1901,  the  remainder,  £620,594,323,  represents  the  value  of 
minera]  production  from  1852,  equal  to  an  average  of  £12,411,886  per 
annum  for  the  fifty  years. 
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THE  functions  of  government  are  mnch  alike  throughoat  AuBtraJ- 
asia,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore^  that  similar  items 
of  expenditure  should  be  found  in  the  budgets  of  the  various  states. 
The  chief  point  of  difference  is  the  extent  to  which  local  requirements 
are  provided  for  out  of  general  revenue.  In  most  of  the  states  pro- 
vision for  local  improvements  is  a  matter  of  which  the  state  has  Ions; 
since  divested  itself ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia 
the  central  government  still  charges  itself  with  the  construction  of  works 
of  a  purely  local  character,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  ;  hence  the- 
appeai-ance,  in  the  statements  of  public  expenditure  of  those  states, 
of  items  of  large  amount  which  find  no  parallel  in  the  other  states. 
Also,  when  comparison  is  made  with  out^e  countries,  other  points  of 
difference  are  found.  In  Australasia,  as  in  other  young  communities^ 
it  has  been  nocessary  for  the  state  to  initiate  works  and  services  which 
in  older  countries  have  come  within  the  province  of  the  local  authorities 
or  have  been  left  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enterprise.  Even  at 
the  present  day  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  Government  should 
retain  the  control  of  services,  such  as  the  railways,  which  in  the  Unit^l 
Kingdom  and  some  other  countries  are  not  regarded  as  forming  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  state,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  administration 
of  these  services  that  the  budgets  of  the  Australasian  states  roach 
such  comparatively  high  figures. 

The  revenues  of  the  Australasian  states  have  been  subject  to  consider- 
able fluctuations,  due  not  so  much  to  changes  in  the  incidence  of  tht^ 
revenue,  as  to  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  imports,  for  it  was  upon 
taxation  of  imports  that  the  states  have  most  largely  depended  for 
revenue.  The  years  of  highest  revenue  ought,  under  normal  conditions 
to  l)e  coincident  with  the  years  of  greatest  prosperity ;  but  some  of  tht* 
states  have  been  able  to  efface  the  effect  of  unfavourable  seasons  by  lavi^li 
borrowing,  and  the  inflow  of  loans,  as  represented  by  taxable  goods, 
has,  at  times,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  shrinkage  in  the  imports, 
due  to  failure  in  the  wool  or  wheat  crops,  for  which  these  imports  an* 
payment.  This  effect  of  the  borrowing  policy  of  the  various  stat*^< 
upon  their  revenue  was  not  so  great  in  the  last  decade  as  in  the  pre%'ious 
one,  but  that  it  was  considerable  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  ten  years  1891-1901  the  various  State  Governments  contrived  t<^ 
borrow  and  spend  £70,000,000,  obtained  in  London.  The  unsteadiness  of 
the  railway  revenue,  due  to  variations  in  the  seasons,  is  another  cause  ^*t 
disturbance  to  Australian  finance,  and  one  which  will  not  be  obviatetl 
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T]ntil  the  resonroes  of  the  states  are  so  developed  that  wool  and  wheat 
vnll  no  longer  play  the  important  part  they  do  at  present  in  the  railway 
trade  of  the  country.  In  1895  large  reductions  were  made  in  the  New 
South  Wales  tariff;  these  account  for  a  reduction  in  the  revenue  of  the 
state  during  that  and  the  three  following  years,  while  to  other  influences 
must  be  added  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  which  had  a  numbing  effect 
upon  trade  throughout  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  in  a  different  position  to  the  more  important  mainland  states.  The 
financial  positi(m  of  Western  Australia  is  exceptional,  being  due  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  goldfields,  and  the  influx  of  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
and,  as  the  tariff  was  of  a  wide  range,  the  importation  necessarily  involved 
a  large  customs  revenue,  while  the  trade  expansion  increased  the  earnings 
of  the  railways.  The  configuration  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  renders 
it  to  a  very  great  extent  immune  from  the  droughts  that  so  much  affect 
the  mainland  of  Australia,  and  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  had  only  a 
comparatively  slight  influence  on  its  trade ;  the  progress  of  trade  in  that 
colony  was,  therefore,  fairly  regular  during  the  years  when  the  finances 
of  the  mainland  states  were  most  disturbed. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  January,  1901, 
necessitated  the  transfer  of  the  Customs  Department  to  the  Federal 
(Government ;  and,  by  proclamation,  the  Postal,  Telegraph,  and  Defence 
Departments  were  taken  over  on  the  1st  March  of  the  same  year.  The 
receipts  of  the  six  states  are  inclusive  of  the  surplus  returned  by  the 
Ck)mmonwealth,  but  the  expenditure  excludes  all  Federal  transactions. 
The  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  are  dealt  with  on  page  812. 

The  revenue  for  each  state  during  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  table.  For  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  the 
tigures  shown  for  the  years  1893  to  1895  inclusive,  are  those  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  on  the  31st  December  of  the  previous  year  ; 
while  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  the 
30th  June  in  the  former  state,  and  on  the  31st  March  in  New  Zealand. 
The  amounts  given  for  Tasmania  are  for  the  year  ended  31&t  December 
prior  to  the  years  shown,  while  for  the  remaining  states  the  financial 
year  ends  on  the  30th  June  : — 


Year. 


New 

South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


r    South 
iTerritoiy. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


ComrooQ' 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austral* 
asia. 


1893 

1S95 
laU6 
ls07 

1»99 

vjoo 
v.m 

WO-2 


I 


10,066,4(13 
9,499,910 
g,SfiO,051 
9,001,968 
9,109,253 
9,804,884 
9.673,415 
ff,J»73,788 
10,612,422 
11,007,356 


Z 

6,96U,229| 
6,716,814' 
6,712,162j 
6.458,6S2 
6,630,217, 
6,898,240' 
7,378,8421 
7,450,676 
7,72«,897i 
7,006,383, 


£ 
3,445,943 
3,343,069 
8,418,172 
3,641,583 
3,613,150 
3,768,152 
4,174,066 
4,588,207 
4,096,290 
3,535,062 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,525,525 

575,822 

787,764 

24,360,746 

2,591.271 

681,246 

706,972 

28.539,28S 

2,407,648 

1,125,941 

696,795 

28,795,759 

2,585,230 

1.858,695 

761,971 

24,397.529 

2,898,759 

2,842.751 

797,976 

25,692,106 

2,683.727 

2,754,747 

845,019 

26,204,769 

2,731,206 

2,478,811 

908,228 

27.244,586 

2,853,329 

2,875,396 

943,970 

28,685.814 

2,886,8541  2,964,121 

1,054.980 

29,337,064 

2,477,432 

3,354,123 

826,163 

28,206,460 

£ 

4,600,651 

4,692,463, 

4.447,899 

4,556,015 

4,798,708] 

5,079,280' 

5,258,228! 

5,609,618 

5,006,916 

6,152,839 


£ 
29,080,207 
28,231,745 
28,243,658 
28,953,544 
30,490,814 
31,283,999 
82,502,818 
i>4,2Kl4,l70M 
35,243,980 
34,850,308 
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The  revenue  per  inhabitant  for  each  state  during  ^e  past  ten  years 
was. as  follows  : — 


Year. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
AofltraUa, 
indudinff 
Northern 
Tetiitory. 

Western 
Aostialia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Gonunon- 
wealth. 

New 
yrftalnnd 

Anstnl* 

£  s.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

£s.   d. 

£b.   d. 

£  9,  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£   8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1898 

8  11    0 

6  19    6 

8    8    6 

7  10    0 

9  16    4 

6    3    1 

7    7 

7 

7    6    6 

7   7   S 

18M 

7  17  11 

6  14  10 

8    0    0 

7    9    6 

10    9    6 

4  12    0 

7    0 

2 

7    1  11 

7   0   5 

1895 

7  12    6 

5  14    5 

7  19    4 

7    1  11 

18  14    6 

4    9    6 

6  19 

0 

6  11    0 

6  17   8 

1896 

7    4    1 

6  10    1 

8    6    1 

7    6    0 

18    7    2 

4  16  10 

6  19 

6  11    0 

6  18   S 

1897 

7    2    6 

5  18  10 

8    0    6 

7  10    6 

20  12    2 

4  17    8 

7    4 

6  16    1 

7    2   0 

1896 

7    2  11 

6  18    7 

8    8    8 

7    6  11 

17    0    3 

6    0    1 

7    4 

7    0    1 

7    3   9 

1899 

7    4    8 

6    7    2 

8  17    1 

7    9    7 

14  14  10 

6    4    2 

7    8 

7    2    2     7   7   4 

1900 

7    8    6 

6    8    1 

9  10    8 

7  18  11 

16  16    S 

5    6    0 

7  14 

7  11    4 

718   7 

1901 

7  16    7 

6    9    0 

8    4    6 

7  19  10 

16    9    1 

6    2    3 

7  15 

6 

7  18    4 

7  15   1 

1902 

7  19    7 

6  15  11 

6  18    6 

6  15  10 

17    4    2 

4  15    2 

7    7 

2 

7  16    8 

7    8   7 

The  following  statements  show  that  the  expenditure  of  the  six 
Commonwealth  states  has  increased  from  £25,983,968  in  1893,  to 
£29,240,334  for  the  year  1901-2,  while  the  amount  per  inhabitant  has 
decreased  from  £7  19s.  lid.  to  £7  12s.  7d.  The  expenditure  of 
Australasia  has  increased,  during  the  same  period,  from  £30,308,958 
to  £35,155,249,  while  the  amount  per  inhabitant  ^as  decreased  from 
£7  16s.  Id.  to  £7  12s.  Od.  The  expenditure  for  each  state  duting 
the  past  ten  years  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


New- 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia, 
induding 
Northern 
Territory. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

New 

Zealand. 


Anstnl- 

aria. 


1896 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


£ 

10,106,272 

10,082,198 

9,329,353^ 

9,696,891 

9,316,620 

9,299,411 

9,662,739 

10,086,186 

10,729,741 

11,020,105 


£ 

7,969,767 
7,810,246 
6,760,439 
6,640,182 
6.668,932 
6,928,850 
7,001.668 
7,280,680 
7,688,079 
7,407,781 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,567,620 

2,784,145 

629,872 

019,802 

25,983,968 

3,351,536 

2,749,081 

656,357 

836,417 

24,066,836 

8,308,434 

2,661,934 

936,729 

789,806 

23,786,696 

3,567,947 

2,640,688 

1,823,863 

748,046 

26,020,517 

3,604,264 

2,779,110 

2,839,458 

750,244 

25,868,623 

3,747,428 

2,750,960 

3,256,912 

785,026 

26,708,686 

4,024,170 

2,777,614 

2,539,358 

880,168 

26,735,712 

4,540,418 

2,936,619 

2,615,675 

871,454 

28,331,041 

4,624,470 

8.007,034 

8,051,331 

923,731 

30,019,805 

3,967,001 

2,823,578 

3,151,427 

870,442 

29,240,334 

£ 
4,324,900 
4,456,116 
4,206,712 
4,370,481 
4,600,981 
4,602,372 
4,858,511 
6,140,128 
6,479,706 
6,914,915 


£ 

30,308,95^ 
29,440,951 
2S,05l,iar 
29,390,9ft< 
'30,368,604 
!si,370,95s» 
S1.504,SS3 
S3,4n,lC9 
85,499,006 
S5,1S5,S4U 
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The  expenditure  per  inhabitant  for  each  state  for  the  last  ten  years 
is  as  follows  : — 


South 

Yew. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

Australia, 
including 
Northern 

Western 
Australia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

New 
Zealand. 

Austral- 
asia. 

Territory. 

£  •.   d. 

£  8.    d. 

£  8.   d. 

£  8.   d. 

£    8.   d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.   d. 

£  8.    d. 

£  8.  d. 

1893 

8  11    8 

6  17    2 

8  18  11 

8    5    4 

10  14    7 

0    0    4 

7  19  11 

6  14    8 

7  16    1 

1^94 

8    7    7 

6    4  11 

8    0    4 

7  18    6 

10    1    9 

5    8  10 

7  10  10 

6  14    9 

7    8    7 

110)5 

7  12    1 

6  16    8 

7  14    5 

7  11    8 

11    8    8 

5    14 

7    1    8 

6    5    8 

6  18  11 

1896 

7  13    8 

6  11    5 

8    10 

7    8    1 

18    0    4 

4  14    S 

7    5    9 

6    5    8 

7    2    9 

1S97 

7    5    9 

6  16  10 

8    0    1 

7  15    0 

20  11    8 

4  11  10 

7    7  11 

6    7    0 

7    4    9 

189S 

7    2  10 

5  17    2 

8    2    9 

7  12    5 

20    2    3 

4  13    0 

7    7  10 

6    6  11 

7    4    3 

1S99 

7    4    6 

5  18    4 

8  10    8 

7  12    2 

15    2    1 

4  16    2 

7    6  10 

6  11    4 

7    2    8 

190O 

7  10    1 

6    8    1 

9    8    8 

7  18    5 

15    5  10 

4  17    0 

7  12    6 

6  16    6 

7    9    8 

1901 

7  17    8 

6    8    4 

9    5    8 

8    6    5 

16  18    9 

5    7    0 

7  19    1 

7    2    8 

7  16    3 

190!! 

1 

7  19  10 

6    2    7 

7  15    5 

7  14  10 

16    3    6 

5    0    3 

7  12    7 

7  10    2 

7  12    0 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  total  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  each  state  for  the  financial  year  1901-2,  with  the  amounts 
per  head  of  population.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  from  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  as  given  in  the  table,  refunds  are 
excluded  ;  while  for  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  there  is 
nothing  in  the  published  statements  to  show  whether  the  amounts  are 
gross  or  net : — 


state. 

Year  ended— 

TotaL 

Per  head  of  population. 

Bevenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

80  June,  1902.. 
80  June,  1902.. 
80  June,  1002.. 

30  June,  1902.. 
80  June,  1902.. 

31  Dec.,  1901.. 

£ 
11,007,866 
7,006,333 
8,535.062 
2,477,432 
8,354,123 
826,163 

£ 
11,020,105 
7,407,781 
3,967,001 
2,823,578 
8,151,427 
870,442 

£  8.   d. 

7  19    7 

5  15  11 

8  18    6 

6  15  10 
17    4    2 

4  16    2 

£  B.   d. 

7  19  10 
6    2    7 

<2ueen8laQd 

7  15    6 

^th  Australia*  

Western  Australia    

Tasmania 

7  11  10 

16    8    6 

6    0S 

Oommonwealth  

5ew  Zealand 

31  Mar.,  1902.. 

28,206,469 
6,152,839 

29,240,334 
5,914,915 

7    7    2 
7  16    8 

7  12    7 
7  10    2 

Australasia 

34,859,308 

35,155,249 

7    8    7 

7  12    0 

*  Includinfc  Northern  Territory. 


As  will   be  seen  from   the  table,    the   revenue   of  the   states  in- 
cluded in   the   Commonwealth    for    the  financial   year   1901-2   was 
£28,206,469,  or  £7  7s.  2d.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  expendi 
tare  £29,240,334,  or  £7  12s.  7d.  per  head,  showing  a  total  deficiency  on 
the  twelve  months'  transactions  of  £1,033,865.     The  revenue  of  the 
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whole  of  Australasia  was  £34,359,308,  or  £7  88.  7d.  per  beid  of 
population,  and  the  expenditure  £35,155,249,  or  £7  12a.  per  heii 
showing  a  deficiency  of  £795,941.  The  only  states  which  had  a 
surplus  were  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

Tlie  revenue  of  the  states  is  mainly  derived  from  taxation  and  pollic 
services.  During  the  year  1901-2  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  and 
postal  and  telegraph  revenue  of  the  states  forming  the  Commonveslth 
were  collected  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  balance,  after 
deducting  expenses  of  the  transferred  and  new  services,  was  returned  to 
the  states.  These  balances  amounted  to  £7,438,094,  and  other  foniis 
of  taxation,  £2,654,873  ;  while  the  railways  and  tramways  returned  » 
revenue  of  £11,806,022,  making  altogether  a  sum  of  £21,898,9?^* 
derived  from  these  sources,  or  77*6  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts. 
For  New  Zealand,  customs  and  excise  duties  yielded  £2,291,349  and 
other  taxation,  £821,730  ;  railways  returned  £1,869,489,  andpostsacd 
telegraphs,  £488,573  j  the  receipts  from  the  sources  mentioned  beics 
£5,471,141,  or  88-9  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  i^r 
the  whole  of  Australasia  the  collections  under  the  headings  mention^i 
amounted  to  £27,370,130,  or  797  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue.  A 
division  of  the  revenue  of  each  state  is  appended  : — 


state. 


TEucation. 


Import 

and 
Rxciae 
Duties. 


other. 


Railways  Poets  and 

and      I     Tele- 
Tramways  KTi^phs. 


Public 
Lands. 


Surplus 
Common* 

wealth 
Revenue 
returned 
toSUte. 


All 

Other 

Sourosa. 


Tori 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia.. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  .... 

Austmlasia 


2.291,849 


2,29I,M9 


£ 
1,108,770 

n«,44a 

276,770 
267,790 
173,582 
111,515 


2,«64,87S 
821,790 


3,470,608 


£ 

4,324,482 
8,d62,0«4 
1,S16,R29 
1,107,146 
l,4fi8,674 
206,997 


11,806.022 
1,869,489 


13,675,611 


*  20,399 


£ 
2,001,574 
354,196 
680,688 
166,918 
188.489 
73,970 


*  20,899 
488,578 


3,356,774 
249,619 


506,072  b,806,898 


£ 

2,886,906 

1,920,974 

904,775 

628,583 

1,226,076 

877.782 


£ 

1,186,675 
652,674 
466,CS5 
322,001 
27S,4« 
86,600 


7,488,094  i2,PSl,807 
432.079 


7,488,094  i3,Ce3,386|SI,S»,> 


*  Two  months  only. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  revenue  in  1901-2  on  tb* 
basis  of  population.  The  average  for  the  states  included  in  ih-* 
Commonwealth  was  £7  78.  2d.,  and  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  wa* 
£7  8s.  7d.  per  head,  the  amount  ranging  from  £i  158.  2d.  in  Tasmana 
to  £17  4s.  2d.  in  Western  Australia.  The  high  revenue  in  the  latter 
state  is  attributable  to  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  consequent  ont}^ 
discovery  of  the  gold-fields.    While  oversea  goods  entering  the  state  ai^ 
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sabject  to  the  Fedend  tariff,  importationB  from  the  other  states  are 
dutiable  tinder  the  Special  Western  Aastralian  Tariff,  and  as  a  conse- 
qnenoe  a  large  importation  of  capital  necessarily  means  a  large  customa 
revenue  and  increased  traffic  and  earnings  of  the  railways : — 


state. 


TiMwtian. 


Import 

ExoiM 
Duties. 


Otlwr. 


Bail«my» 

and 

Tmin- 

vays. 


Poitsand 

Tele- 

graph& 


Public 
Lands. 


Surplus 
ConuDOii- 
wpaltii 
Revenue 
returned 
to  State. 


An 

Other 

Sourees. 


Total 
Revenue- 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria 

(^eensland    

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia.. 
Tumaala , 


£   8.  d. 


£  &  d. 
0  16  1 
0  11  10 
0  10  10 
0  14  8 
0  17  10 


£  s. 

3    2 
2  16 

2  11 

3  0 
7  12 


d. 
8 
8 
7 
9 
9 


£  8.  d. 


£ 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 


5 
2 

8 
19 


d. 

0 

10 

9 

7 

i 


£  s. 

1  14 

1  11 
1  16 
1  14 
6    6 


0  12  10,1    8  10   *02    4     086     28 


d. 

£  8.  d. 

7  1  0  17    8 

9  1  0  10  10 

5  1  0  17  11 

2  ]  0  17    8 

9 

18    6 

7 

0    4    1 

£  8.   d. 
7  19    T 

5  16  11 

6  18    6 
6  16  ir> 

17    4    2 
4  15    2 


Commonwealth 0  18  10     3    1    7   *0    0    1     0  17    6     1  18  10 

NewZeakuDd   2  18    2ti    0  10  12    7    6012    610    6    4 


0    9  11  I  0  16    0 


2  19    20    2    2)0  16    71  12    2 


7    7    fc 
7  10    & 

7    8    T 


*  Two  months  only. 

Dividing  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation  into  that  payable  (a) 
directly  and  (b)  indirectly  by  the  people,  the  foi-mcr  including  land  and 
income  taxes,  stamp  duties,  &c.,  and  the  latter  customs  and  excise, 
license  fees,  &c.y  the  appended  figures  are  obtained.  The  figures  for 
the  Commonwealth  States  include  the  collections  of  the  Federal 
Government  within  each  state  as  shown  on  page  815.  As  already 
stated,  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  were  collected  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government  daring  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1 902,  and  from 
the  9th  October,  1901,  were  not  determined  by  the  state,  but  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 


state. 


Total  Taxation,  1901-2. 


Per  head  of  population. 


Direct 


Indirect. 


Total. 


Direct      Indirect 


Total. 


New  South  Wales  . . . 

Victoria    

(Queensland 

8oath  AnstiaHs 

Western  AnstnOia.. 
Tasmania 

Conomonwealth  . 
New  Zealand ^, 

Australasia 


984,382 
700,856 
219,791 
248,126 
148,947 
94,496 


2,j»l,543 
821,730 


3,213,278 


£ 
2,987,160 
2,892,073 
1,854,644 

718,866 
1,866,248 

300,160 


0,157,641 
2,291,349 


11,448,990 


•    £ 
8,921,492 
3,092,929 
1,574.485 

006,482 
1,600,196 

481,056 


11,549,189 
3,118,070 


14,662,268 


£    8. 

0  14 
0  11 
8 
18 
14 


0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

8 

7 

7 
7 
9 


lU  11 


0  12    6 

1  0  10  , 


£    8.   d, 
2    2    7 

1  19 

2  18 
1  19 
7    0 


7 
1 
5 
1 


2    4  11 


0  18  11       2    9    7 


£   8.   d. 
2  16  10 

11 
1 

18 


2 
8 
0 


14  10 

15  10 


2    7    0 

2  18    2 

k— 

8    0    8 
8  19    0 

8    3    6 


Comparing  these  figures  with  the  returns  for  the  year  1881,  which 
are  given  below,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  tendency  has  been  to 
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increase  the  direct  taxation  of  the  people,  on  account  of  the  diminished 
land  sales  and  the  shrinkage  in  other  revenue. 


state. 


Total  Taxatloa,  1S8L 


Direct 


Indire^ 


Total. 


PerlnhaUtent 


Direct 


Indlraet 


TotaL 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria    

Queendand 

South  Australia . . . . 
Western  Australia. . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 


£ 

192,508 

347,782 

49,811 

14,622 

1,806 

66,748 


£ 
1,678,845 
1,086,846 
606,448 
6€e.617 
114,919 
28S,S98 


672,072 
406,802 


1,077,874 


4,790,067 
1,480,507 


6,270,674 


£ 

1,770,848 
1,988,127 
657,764 
684,189 
116,125 
860,146 


£  B.  d. 
0  6  0 
0  8  1, 
0  4  7 
Oil' 
0  0  10 
0  11    6  ' 


£    8.  d. 
2    18 

1  18  0 
S  16    7 

2  2  7 
8  17  10 
2    8    6 


6,462,189 
1,886,809 


0    6  11 
0  16    0 


2 
8 


1  11 
0    1 


7,848,448    i    0    7  10      2    6    8 


£  s.  d. 

2  6  3 

2  6  1 

8  I  i 

2  3  S 

8  IS  ^ 

2  1ft  11 


2    7  10 
8  16    7 


2  IS    6 


In  respect  of  the  proportion  of  revenue  raised  at  the  present  tinie 
bj  direct  taxation,  the  states  differ  considerably.  Thus,  no  less  than 
11 '44  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  Tasmania  in  1901-2  was  derived  from 
that  source ;  while  in  New  Zealand  the  proportion  was  13*36  per  cent : 
in  Queensland,  6*22  per  cent. ;  in  Victoria,  10  p^  cent ;  in  Western 
Australia,  4*29  per  cent. ;  in  South  Australia,  1002  per  cent. ;  and  in 
New  South  Wales,  only  8*94  per  cent  The  comparison,  however,  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  the  large  territorial  revenue  that  New  South 
Wales  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 

In  all  the  states  probate  duties  are  levied,  and  except  in  Western 
Australia  and  Queensland,  land  and  income  taxes.  In  Queensland, 
with  few  exemptions,  all  incomes  are  taxed  as  well  as  the  dividends 
of  joint-stock  companies,  and  in  Western  Australia  a  dividend  and 
companies  tax  has  also  been  introduced  since  the  close  of  the  financial 
year  1898-9.  In  the  edition  of  this  work  for  1895-6  the  changes  in 
the  probate  and  succession  duties,  and  in  the  land  and  income  taxes, 
were  traced  ;  the  description  given  below  deals  only  with  the  duties  as 
they  stand  at  the  present  time. 


Probate  and  Succession  Duties. 

yew  SoiUh  Wales, — In  this  state  a  duty  of  1  per  cent  was  payable 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1899  on  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  a  testator  or  intestate,  and  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effect 
after  death,  provided  the  value  of  the  property  was  less,  than  JB5,000  : 
2  per  cent  was  payable  on  estates  of  the  value  of  £5,000  and  under 
£12,500  ;  3  per  cent  upon  £12,500  and  under  £25,000  ;  4  per  cent 
upon  £25,000  and  under  £50,000  ;  and  5  per  cent  upon  £50,000  and 
upwards.  Estates  not  exceeding  £200  in  g^ross  value  were  exempt  from 
duty.     On  the  22nd  December,  1899,  an  amending  Act  was  assented 
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to,  under  which  the  fc^owing  duties  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persona 
are  now  payable : — 


Exoeeding^— 

exoeedina:— 

Rate. 

1 

'  ExoeediRir— 

Not 

6XM6dil|g'^ 

!•. 

£ 

£ 

1 
per  oent.  ■ 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

1.000 

Nil. 

84»000 
86,000 

36,000 
38,000 

65 

iVooo 

4h  %\^^^^^ 

5,000 

2 

5,000 

6,000 

8        ' 

1 

38,000 

40,000 

6? 

8,000 

7,000 

H     ! 

40,000 

44,000 

7 

7,000 

8,000 

H 

44,000 

48,000 

7i 

8,000 

9,000 

3* 

48,000 

52,000 

H 

9,000 

10,000 

^ 

52,000 

56,000 

n 

10,000 

12,000 

4 

56,000 

60,000 

7i 

12,000 

14/)00 

H 

60.000 

64,000 

8 

U.000 

16,000 

♦fr 

64,000 

68,000 

H 

16,000 

18,000 

H 

68,000 

72,000 

H 

18,000 

20,000 

H 

72,000 

76,000 

H 

20,000 

22,000 

6 

76,000 

80,000 

8* 

22,000 

24,000 

H 

80,000 

84,000 

9 

24,000 

26,000 

H 

84,000 

88,000 

H 

26,000 

88,000 

H 

88,000 

92,000 

H 

28,000 

30,000 

H 

92,000 

96,000 

n 

80,000 

82,000 

6 

90,000 

100,000 

H 

32,000 

34,000 

eh 

100.000 

10 

Only  one-half  of  these  rates  is  payable  on  the  net  amount  received 
by  the  widow,  children,  and  grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate, 
provided  the  total  value  of  the  estate  is  not  more  than  £50,000  after 
hU  debts  have  been  paid. 

Victoria, — The  succession  duties  in  force  in  Victoria  are  the  saino 
as  those  levied  in  New  South  Wales  under  the  1899  Act,  with  tho 
exception  that  on  estates  exceeding  £1,000,  but  not  exceeding  £5,000, 
an  exemption  of  £1,000  is  allowed  in  Victoria.  The  conditions  as  to 
half-rates  payable  by  widows,  children,  and  grand-children,  on  amountn 
received  by  them,  are  the  same  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

Queensland. — A  succession  duty  of  2  per  cent,  is  levied  in  Queetm- 
land  on  property  acquired  by  a  perscm  on  the  death  of  its  forme  r 
owner  when  the  value  of  the  property  is  £200  and  under  £1,000;  3  per 
cent,  is  chargeable  upon  property  valued  at  £1,000  and  under  £2,500  ; 
4  per  cent,  upon  £2,500  and  under  £5,000 ;  6  jier  cent,  upon  £5,000 
and  under  £10,000 ;  8  per  cent,  upon  £10,000  and  under  £20,000  ; 
and  10  per  cent,  upon  £20,000  and  upwards.  No  duty  is  levied 
on  estates  under  the  net  value  of  £200.  When  the  successor  is 
the  wife  or  husband  or  lineal  issue  of  the  predecessor,  one-half  of 
these  rates  only  is  charged ;  and  when  the  successor  is  a  stranger  iiL 
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bk>od  to  the  {H^ecetuor  double  rates  are  chargodL    The  foUowing  flmBl! 
probate  duties  are  ako  payable  on  the  net  value  of  the  property : — 


Value. 

Under  £50   

£50  and  not  exceeding  £100 

Over  £100  and  not  exceeding  £200. 

„    £200        „  „         £500. 

„     £500    


Prolwtes. 

Utten  of 
Admintetratiff!. 

NiL 
lOi. 

Vil 

£1 

£1 
£2 

£2 

£4 

£5 

£10 

Succession  duty  is  chargeable  on  all  property  held  within  the  state, 
although  the  testotor  or  intestate  may  have  been  domiciled  elsewhere ; 
but  power  is  taken  to  compound  the  duty  and  to  accept  one  sum  in 
respect  of  all  successions,  present  and  futui'e,  where  the  deoeased 
has  been  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  a  British  possession, 
and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  assess  the  value  of  the  succession. 
Also,  where  the  British  Government  or  the  Government  of  a  British 
|x>ssession  exempts  from  duty  property  held  in  Queensland  by  a  person 
domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  British  possession  referred  to, 
no  duty  is  chargeable  by  the  Queensland  Government  on  property  held 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  such  British  possession  by  a  person  domiciled 
in  the  state. 

South  Australia, — ^Succession  duties  are  imposed  on  real  and  personid 
property  derived  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  ;  on  settlement*^ 
of  ])roperty  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  settlor ;  and  on  property 
made  over  by  deed  of  gift  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  and  not 
made  before  and  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  in  favour  of  a  bona- 
Jide  purchaser  or  encumbrancer  for  valuable  cons]demti<m.  The  duty  is 
levied  on  the  net  present  value,  and  is  fixed  at  10  per  oeiit.  when  the 
legatee  or  beneficiary  is  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  person  from  whom 
the  property  is  received.  When  the  person  taking  the  [Moperty  is  the 
widow,  widower,  descendant,  or  ancestor,  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
1 1  per  cent,  if  the  value  is  £500  and  under  X700 ;  if  £700  and  under 
£1,000,  2  per  cent. ;  £1,000  and  under  £2,000,  3  per  cent. ;  £2,00C» 
And  under  £3,000,  3^  per  cent. ;  £3,000  and  under  £5,000,  4  per  cent: 
£5,000  and  under  £7,000,  4^  per  cent ;  £7,000  and  under  £10,000, 
T^  per  cent.  ;  £10,000  and  under  £15,000,  5^  per  cent. ;  £15,000  and 
Tinder  £20,000,  6  per  cent.  ;  £20,000  and  under  £30,000,  6 J  per  cent.: 
£30,000  and  under  £40,000,  7  per  cent.  ;  £40,000  and  under  £60,000, 
7 1  per  cent. ;  £60,000  and  under  £80,000,  8  })er  cent. ;  £80,000  and 
under  £100,000,  8J  per  cent.  ;  £100,000  sad  under  £150,000,  9  per 
<!ent.  ;  £150,000  and  under  £200,000,  9^  per  cent. ;  and  £200,000  and 
upwards,  10  per  cent. ;  one-half  of  these  rates  only  to  be  charged  when 
the  person  taking  the  property  is  the  duld  (under  21  years  of  age)  or 
the  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  the  net  present  value  of-  the  whole 
estate  is  under  £2,000.  When  the  property  is  taken  by  a  brother  or 
sister,  or  a  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister,  or  a  person  in  any  other 
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degree  o£  coUalerai  oonouigatmty  to  the  deceased  person,  settlor,  or 
donor,  a  duty  of  1  per  oent.  is  charged  if  the  net  present  value  is  under 
X200  ;  if  £200  and  under  £300,  1^  per  cent ;  £300  and  under  £400, 
2  per  cent. ;  £400  and  under  £700,  3  per  cent. ;  £700  and  under 
£1,000,  3J  per  cent. ;  £1,000  and  under  £2,000,  4  per  cent ;  £2,000 
and  under  £3,000,  5  per  cent  ;  £3,000  and  under  £5,000,  6  per  cent. ; 
£5,000  and  under  £10,000,  7  per  cent ;  £10,000  and  under  £15,000, 
S  i>er  cent. ;  £15,000  and  under  £20,000,  9  per  oent ;  and  £20,000  and 
up\irards,  10  per  oent 

Western  AuairaUcL — Probate  duty  is  payable  on  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  and  upon  settlements  of  property  to  take  effect  after  the  death 
of  the  donor,  with  the  exception  of  ante-nuptial  settlements,  on  all  post- 
nuptial settlements  made  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
before  marriage,  all  settlements,  on  or  for  the  "wife,  or  her  issue,  or  the 
issue  of  the  settlor,  of  property  which  has  accrued  to  the  settlor  after 
the  marriage  in  ri^t  of  his  wife ;  and  upon  all  settlements  made  in 
favour  of  a  purchaser  or  encumbrancer  in  good  faith  and  for  valuable 
consideration.  The  duty  is  imposed  on  the  net  value  of  the  estate 
after  all  debts  have  been  paid.  The  lowest  sum  subject  to  taxation 
is  £1,500,  and  this  sum  is  likewise  exempted  when  the  net  value  of  the 
estate  is  less  than  £2,500,  but  when  this  value  is  exceeded  no 
exemption  is  made.     The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow  : — 

£1,500  and  under  £2,500  (on  excess  of  £1,500)    1  per  cent 


£2,500 

£5,000 

£10,000 

£20,000 

£30,000 

£40,000 

£00,000 

£80,000 


£5,000 2 

£10,000 3 

£20,000 4 

£30,000 5 

£40,000 6 

£60,000 7 

£80,000 8 

£100,000  9 


Over  £100,000 10 


with  half  these  rates  when  the  beneficiaries  comprise  the  parent,  issue, 
husband,  wife,  or  issue  of  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased. 

Taamania, — In  this  state  duties  are  imposed  on  probates  of  wills  and 
letters  of  administration.  The  duty  is  levied  on  the  net  value  of  the 
personal  estate  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  When  the  amount  is 
under  £100  no  duty  is  payable ;  when  it  is  £100  and  not  more  than 
£500  the  duty  is  >2  per  cent ;  and  when  it  is  £500  and  upwards  the 
duty  is  3  per  cent     Life  policies  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

New  Zealand. — The  following  duties  are  imposed  in  New  Zealand  on 
the  final  baUince  of  the  real  and  personal  property  left  by  a  testator  or 
intestate ;  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effect  after  the  death  of 
the  settlor ;  and  on  property  made  over  by  deed  of  gift  taking  effect 
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daring  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  and  not  being  property  granted  before 
and  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  in  favour  of  a  hofui-jide  purchaser 
or  encumbrancer  in  return  for  valuable  consideration : — 

Not  exceeding  £100 Nil. 

£100  and  not  exceeding  £1,000— 

On  first  £100 NiL 

On  remainder 2}  per  cent. 

Over  £1,000  and  not  exceeding  £5,000    3i 

Over  £5,000  and  up  to  £20,000 7 

On  £20,000  and  upwards    10 


with  3  per  cent,  additional  in  the  case  of  strangers  in  blood,  except 
adopted  children.  It  is  provided  that  no  duty  shall  be  payable  on 
property  passing  absolutely  into  the  possession  of  the  widow  of  the 
deceased,  or  of  the  widower  of  the  deceased ;  and  that  only  half-rateii 
shall  be  payable  on  property  acquired  by  the  children,  step-children,  and 
grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  It  is  further  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  property  in  which  a  life  estate  or  interest  is  acquired  by 
the  widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  by  the  widower  on  the  dead) 
of  his  wife,  payment  of  duty  shall  be  made  in  ordinary  course  if  the 
property  possesses  a  capital  value  which  would  give  an  annual  return  oi 
not  less  than  .£500  if  invested  at  6  per  cent.,  and  when  the  property  ifi 
of  lower  value  the  widow  or  widower  shall  obtain  a  refund  not  exceedirf: 
50  per  cent  of  the  duty. 


Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales,  land  tax  is  levied  on  the  unimproved  value  ; 
the  present  rate  being  Id.  in  the  X.  An  exemption  of  J&240  is  allowed, 
and  if  the  unimproved  value  is  in  excess  of  this  sum  a  deduction  equal 
to  the  exemption  is  made,  but  when  a  person  or  company  holds  several 
blocks  of  land  only  one  sum  of  £240  may  be  deducted  from  the  aggre- 
gate unimproved  value.  Also,  when  a  block  of  land  is  mortgaged,  tit' 
mortgagor  is  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  his  tax  a  sum  which 
is  equal  to  the  income  tax  chargeable  to  the  mortgagee  on  the  interest 
derived  from  the  mortgage  of  the  whole  property,  including  improvt- 
ments.  The  exemptions  from  taxation  comprise  Crown  lands  not 
subject  to  right  of  purchase,  or  held  under  special  or  conditional  lease, 
or  as  homestead  selections ;  other  lands  vested  in  His  Majesty  or  his 
representatives ;  lands  vested  in  the  Railway  Coii&missioners ;  land> 
belonging  to  or  vested  in  local  authorities  ;  public  roads,  reserves,  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  commons;  lands  occupied  as  public  pounds,  or  used 
exclusively  for  or  in  connection  with  public  hospitals,  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  other  public  charities,  churches  and  chapels,  the  University 
and  it«  affiliated  colleges,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  and  mechanic.^* 
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institatea  and  schools  of  arts;  and  lands  dedicated  to  and  vested  in 
trnstees  and  used  for  zoological,  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  horticultural 
show  purposes,  or  for  other  public  or  scientific  purposes.  Should  the 
tax  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  it  becomes  due  the 
Commissioners  may,  after  giving  another  year's  notice,  let  the  land  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  or,  with  the  permission  of  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  sell  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax,  with  fines,  costs,  and  expenses  added. 

A  tax  is  also  imposed  upon  so  much  of  every  income  as  may  be  in 
excess  of  £200,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the  ownership 
or  use  or  cultivation  of  land  upon  which  land  tax  is  payable  ;  the  present 
rate  being  6d.  in  the  £.  The  exemptions  include  the  revenues  of  local 
authorities  ;  the  income  of  life  assurance  societies  and  of  other  societies 
and  companies  not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  profit  or  gain, 
and  not  being  income  derived  from  mortgages  ;  the  dividends  and  profits 
of  the  Sa\ings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank ;  the  funds  and  income  of  registered  friendly  societies  and  trade 
onions ;  the  income  and  revenues  of  all  ecclesiastical,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions  of  a  public  character ;  and  income  accruing  to 
foreign  investors  from  €k>vemment  stock.  The  regulations  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  every  company  its  income  shall  be  taken  as  the  income  of 
the  company  in  New  South  Wales  and  from  investments  within  the 
!itate.     Public  companies  are  not  allowed  the  exemption  of  £200. 

The  receipts  from  the  land  and  income  taxes  since  their  imposition 
were  as  follows.     The  amounts  are  exclusive  of  refunds  : — 


Year. 


Lftnd  Tax. 


Income  Tax. 


1896 
1807 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


139,079 
364,131 
253,901 
286,227 
288,369 
301,981 


£ 
27,668 
279,763 
144,269 
171,273 
166,051 
205,304 
190,315 


The  irr^ularities  noticeable  in  the  first  three  years  are  due  to  tho 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  direct 
taxation;  the  returns  ford 899  and  subsequent  years  are  under  normal 
conditions. 

The  value  of  land  assessed  for  taxation  purposes  is  XI  24,01 5,000; 
but  the  owners  of  estates  valued  at  £10,000,000  could  not  be  diHc^ivere^l, 
^hile  £13,200,000  represents  the  value  of  land  falling  below  the 
minimum  taxable  value  (£240).  As  an  exemption  of  £240  is  allowed 
for  each  person,  the  taxable  amount  is  further  reduced  by  £9,600,0^>0  ; 
exemptions  in  respect  of  mortgages  described  in  the  text  still  further 
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red  ace  the  taxable  balance  by  £14,400,000,  and  balances  due  on  land 
conditionally  purchased  from  the  state  by  <£7, 2 15,000,  so  that  the  actual 
taxable  value  is  £69,600,000. 

The  number  of  persons  owning  land  in  New  South  Wales  is  about 
110,000,  hut  the  deductions  allowed  by  law  reduced  the  actual  number 
of  taxpayers  to  40,000. 

The  incomes  liable  to  taxation  do  not  vary  greatly  either  in  regard  to 
their  number  of  amount,  and  during  iAtd  last  three  years  were  as 
follows : — 


Year. 


Number  of 
iDcomes. 


Graas  Income. 


I 


Net  Inoonte. 


1S99 
1900 
1901 


19,775 
20,061 
19,991 


£ 
23,046,181 
25.770,057 
36,293,249 


£ 
11,123,^3 
12,140,569 
12,065,842 


The  diflbrence  between  the  gross  and  the  net  income  represents  the 
deductions  allowed  to  taxpayers  on  account  of  cost  of  earning  their 
incomes,  and  certain  allowances  for  life  assurance  on  premium  payments 
ujp  to  £50  per  annum.  A  distribution  of  the  incomes  subject  to  taxsr 
tion  according  to  amounts  taxable  is  given  below  for  the  same  thne 
years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  represent  only  a  pr(^>ortiou 
of  the  incomes  derived  from  New  South  Wales,  as  incomes  derived  from 
land,  or  the  use  or  occupancy  of  land,  are  not  taxable.  The  amounts 
given  are  the  net  earnings  : — 


Orade. 

1809. 

19U0. 

1901. 

• 

Incomes. 

Inooiiies. 

Incomes. 

No. 

Net. 

No.     [        Net. 

No. 

Net. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£200  and  under  £250 

6,138 

1,370,404 

5,824 

1,292,501 

5,726 

1.277.561 

250 

300 

3,814 

1,024,882 

3,830 

1,035,180 

3,923 

1,060,673 

300 

400 

3,819 

1,295,990 

3,946 

1,. 338,668 

3,968 

1,858,333 

400 

500 

1,758 

778,758 

1,840 

814,349 

1,836 

810,742 

500 

700  1,710 

992,752 

1,783 

1,035,137 

1,839 

1,068^134 

700 

1,000   1,028 

848,779 

1,184 

964,218 

1,071 

879.489 

1,000 

1,200      345 

378,713 

326 

•354,290 

360 

392,917 

1,200 

2,000      623 

9.36,024 

690 

1,032,815 

671 

1,020,669 

2,000 

5,000      386 

1,131,.300       484 

1,238,487 

428 

1,232,534 

5,000 

10,000;       99 

679,392       111 

748,346 

99 

667.483 

10,000 

20,000        32 

432,469         54 

709.028 

45        617.970 

20,000  a 

knd  upwards  ... 
otal  

23 

1,253,880 

29 
20,051 

1,577,550 

25     1,659,307 

T 

19,775 

11,128,343  , 

1 

12,140,569 

19,991 

12,065,842 

STATE  FIKASCE. 
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The  Land  Tax  Act  in  force  in  Vkioria  was  passed  with  the  object  of 
breaking  up  large  hok&gs.  For  thiB  parpoee  it  was  dedared  tbat  all 
^'laQdedefitateB"du)akl  be  subject  to  taxatkn;  that  a '<  landed  estate  " 
•should  consist  of  one  or  more  blocks  of  land  not  more  than  5  miles  apart 
which  possessed  an  aggregate  area  of  upwards  of  640  acres  attd  a  capital 
value  oi  mora  than.  X2,500 ;  that  the  value  in.  excess  of  X2,500  should 
be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent  per  annum,  but  that  onlj  one 
^exemptictn  should  be  allowed  to  a  person  or  company  owning  more  than 
one  "  landed  estate "  ;  and  that  the  assessment  of  the  capital  value  of 
the  "  landed  estate  "  should  be  based  upcm  the  average  number  of  sheep 
which  it  was  estimated  to  be  able  to  maintain,  J&4  per  acre  being  fixed 
4LS  the  value  of  land  which  could  carry  2  sheep  or  more  to  that  area  ; 
£3  per  acre  if  it  could  carry  only  1^  sheep  ;  £2  per  acre  if  it  could 
carry  only  1  sheep,  and  £1  if  it  could  not  maintain  an  average  of  a  single 
«heep  to  the  acre. 

The  rate  of  income  tax  payable  in  the  state  varies  according  to  the 
-source  whence  the  income  is  derived  and  the  taxable  amount  of  such 
income.  On  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion  4d.  in  the  X 
is  payable  up  to  £1,200  ;  on  every  £  in  excess  of  this  sum  up  to 
£2,200,  6d. ;  and  on  every  £  in  excess  of  £2,200,  8d. ;  double  these  rates 
being  payable  on  incomes  the  produce  of  property  within  the  state.  All 
incomes  of  and  under  £200  escape  taxation,  and  this  sum  is  exempted 
in  all  eases  in  which  the  income  is  higher,  but  no  exemption  is  allowed 
if  the  taxpayer  has  been  absent  from  Victoria  for  six  consecutive 
months  in  the  year  during  which  the  income  was  received.  Land  and 
buildings  used  by  the  owner  for  residential  purposes  are  regarded  as  re- 
turning an  income  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  ;  and  the  income  of 
companies  whose  head  office  is  not  within  the  state  is  taken  to  be  such 
a  proportion  of  the  tot^l  dividends  of  the  company  as  the  receipts  or 
assets  and  liabilities  (as  may  be  prescribed)  in  Victoria  bear  to  the  total 
receipts  or  assets  and  lialnlities.  It  is  provided  that  shipowners  whose 
principal  place  of  business  is  outside  the  state  shall  pay  £5  for  every 
£100  received  for  the  carriage  of  Victorian  passengers,  goods,  and  mails. 
In  the  case  of  sales  of  property,  where  the  principal  is  not  a  resident  of 
Victoria,  the  taxable  amount  of  his  income  derived  from  such  sale  or 
disposal  of  property  iB  assessed  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  for 
which  the  property  was  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  unless  it  should 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  amount 
received  was  less  than  5  per  cent.,  when  a  corresponding  redaction 
will  be  made.  The  exemptions  include  the  income  of  the  state* 
local  authorities,  savings  banks,  University  of  Melbourne  and  affiliated 
colleges,  Wolfing  Men's  College,  schools  of  mines,  technical  schools* 
religious  bodies,  registered  friendly  societies,  building  societies,  and 
trade  unions  ;  of  societies  and  public  bodies  not  carrying  on  business  for 
purposes  of  gain  to  shareholders  or  members  ;  of  mutual  life  assurance 
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companies  whose  head  offices  are  in  Australia  ;  of  insurance  companies 
(other  than  life)  taking  out  an  annual  license  under  the  Stamps  Act ; 
and  of  mining  companies,  also  such  dividends  derived  from  mining 
companies  as  may  not  be  in  excess  of  calls  paid  up  during  the  year ; 
and  income  derived  by  foreign  investors  from  the  stock  of  Grovemment 
or  local  bodies. 

The  land  tax  of  Victoria  affects  an  area  of  7,^24,542  acres  of  tlie 
nominal  value  of  £11,775,026,  the  actual  value  being  probably  twice 
that  amount.  Private  land  having  an  area  of  15,865,401  acres  and 
land  values  to  the  extent  of  about  £100,000,000  therefore  escape 
taxation.  The  classification  of  land  for  taxation  purposes  has  been 
given  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  taxpayers  of  each  class,  with  the  area,  assessed  capital  value, 
and  other  particulars  of  taxable  land. 


ClaaBiflcation  of  Und. 

No.  of 
Proprieton. 

Area. 

Capital 
Value. 

Net  taxable            • 

^'alue                2 

allowing              « 

deduction  of  1         ? 

£2,600  for     1        ^ 

e^di                 S 

proprietor.           H 

I.  (2  sheep  per  acre) 

95 
199 
313 
300 

acres. 

266,765 

683,480 

2,202,547 

4,271,760 

7,424,642 

£ 
1,104,482 
2,165,673 
4,240,058 
4,274,813 

£ 

866,982 

1,658,173 

3,457,558 

3,524,813 

£ 
10,838 

II.  (Ih  sheep  per  acre)  

20,726 

III.  (1  sheep  per  acre) 

IV.  (less  than  1  sheep  per  acre) 

43,220 
44,060 

ToUl 

907 

11,775,026 

9,607,626 

118,844 

The  number  of  payers  of  income  tax  in  Victoria  is  34,513,  of  whom 
28,464  are  residents,  and  6,049  are  non-residents,  the  majority  of  the 
latter  having  incomes  less  than  £200  a  year.  The  taxpayers  are  divided 
into  persons  deriving  income  from  personal  exertion  and  income  from 
property,  and  18,536  belong  to  the  former  and  13,871  to  the  latter 
class,  while  1,053  belong  to  both  clas-ses.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  taxpayers  and  their  incomes  according  to  the  latest  assessment, 
the  tax  payable  being  for  the  year  1901  : — 


Total  T&xpayerB. 


Taxable  Incomes. 


Incomes. 


Personal 
Exertion. 


I       From 
Property.  |     Personal 
.    Exertion. 


From 
Property. 


Total 


Under  £200  

£201  to  £1,200 

£1,201  to  £2,200  .... 
£2,201  and  upwards 

Total  


No. 

469 

18,285 

438 

397 


19,589 


No. 

4.559 

9,975 

239 

151 


14,924 


£ 

27,960 

3,304,560 

519,080 

1,624,560 


6,476,160 


£        I         £ 

168,310        186,270 

1,060,690    4,355,250 

283,880       802,96(» 

573,465  :  2,198,025 


2,066,345  .  7,542,505 
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The  exemption  of  X200  is  not  allowed  to  absentees,  hence  the  appear- 
ance in  the  table  of  incomes  under  that  amount.  This  denial  of  the 
Qsnal  exemption  of  X200  to  absentees  benefits  the  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  about  £11,750. 

The  number  of  absentees  and  the  incomes  were  as  shown  in  the 
following  statement ;  included  in  the  total  taxpayers  were  seventy-nine 
persons  obtaining  income  both  from  personal  exertion  and  property,  so 
that  the  actual  number  of  absentee  income-tax  payers  was  5,970 : — 


Incomes. 


AbMDtM  Tkxpftyen. 


Tunbto  InooBMB. 


I 


ExertkMi. 


^Tfrp^rty.      Exertion. 


Property. 


Tola]. 


Under  £200  

£201  to  £1,200 

£1,201  to  £2,200  .... 
£2,201  and  upwards 

Total 


No, 

No. 

4eo 

4,550 

187 

656 

28 

84 

21 

46 

705 

5,344 

£ 
27,060 
92,820 
32,680 
65,580 


210,040 


£ 

158,310 

294,570 

06,700 

183,315 


732,895 


£ 
186,270 
387,390 
129,380 
248,895 


951,935 


The  annual  assessments,  and  the  revenue  obtained  from  all  sources 
since  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax,  were  as  follows : — 


Yet, 


tnx 


Peraonal 
Exertion. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


£ 
79,928 
85,977 
89,140 
89,444 
122,620 
116,326 


Property* 


£ 
92,7^3 
85,133 
90,373 
83,976 
93,699 
89,005 


Revenue. 


£ 
169,946 
168,320 
178,619 
172,721 
213,295 
194,141 


The  revenue  in  arrears  is  the  difference  between  the  total  of  the 
second  and  third  columns  and  the  last  column. 


Income  and  Dividend  Taxes  in  Queensland. 

The  Income  Tax  Act  became  law  in  November,  1902,  and  provided 
for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  income  of  all  persons,  except  males 
under  the  age  of  21  years  and  all  females  whose  incomes  do  not 
respectively  amount  to  JB150.     The  rates  levied  are  :  (1.)  If  the  total 
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income  does  not  aoiottnt  to  £100,  a  fixed  sam  of  10&  (2.)  If  tiie  total 
income  exceeds  £100,  but  does  not  amount  to  £150,  a  fixed  sana  ol  £1. 
(3.)  If  the  total  income  amounts  to  £150  and  upwards,  on  the  fint 
£150  a  fixed  sura  of  £1,  and  on  income  over  £150,  6d.  per  £  inm 
personal  exertion ;  and  Is.  per  £  hxnu  prodnoe  of  property.  The- 
incomes,  revenues,  and  funds  not  liable  to  taxation  are :  Oorremat'f^ 
salary  and  incidental  expenses ;  revenues  of  local  bodies ;  incomes  of 
Mutual  Assurance  Companies ;  incomes  of  societieB  and  institatiaiis 
not  carrying  on  business  for  profit  or  gain  ;  funds  of  friendly  Godetii^ 
and  trade-unions ;  incomes  of  religious,  ^writable,  and  edacatiooal 
institutions ;  income  from  dividends  which  have  paid  dividend  duty ; 
income  derived  by  absentees  from  debentures,  stock,  or  treasury  bills  ; 
sums  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  infirm,  aged,  and  indigent 
relatives  up  to  the  amount  of  £26 ;  premiums  on  life  assuraiice  up  to 
£50 ;  payments  for  superannuation  or  into  friendly  societies  up  to  £50  ; 
calls  or  oontributions  to  companies  in  liquidation. 

Dividend  tax  is  collected  in  Queensland  on  the  dividends  declared  br 
public  companies.  The  rate  is  Is.  per  £  on  dividends  declared  by  all 
companies  having  their  head  office  or  chief  place  of  business  in  Queen^ 
land,  provided  that  when  the  operations  of  such  a  company  extend 
beyond  the  state  duty  shall  only  be  payable  on  so  much  of  Uie  dividends 
as  is  proportionate  to  the  average  capital  employed  within  the  state. 
In  the  case  of  companies  which  have  not  th^r  head  office  in  Queensland^ 
and  which  are  not  companies  carrying  on  insurance  basiness  only,  the 
duty  is  payable  on  so  much  of  the  total  dividends  as  is  proportionate  to 
the  average  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  state  during  the  year  as 
compared  with  the  total  average  capital  of  the  company ;  and  in  the 
case  of  insurance  companies  duty  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  20s.  for  eveiy 
£100  or  part  of  £100  of  gross  pi'emiums  received.  An  exemption  is 
allowed  in  the  case  of  mining  companies,  the  tax  of  Is.  per  £  bein^ 
payable  only  on  dividends  over  and  above  those  applied  in  repayment 
of  the  expenditure  actually  incurred  by  the  company  before  the  declara- 
tion of  the  first  dividend  in  respect  of  labour  or  materia]  employed  in 
developing  the  mine,  and  in  repayment  of  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
machinery  erected  for  the  raising  of  ores  and  other  materials  from  the 
mine. 

An  additional  tax,  called  the  *'Totalisator  Tax,"  is  imposed  at  the 
rate  of  2i  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  received  by  conductors  of  authorised 
totalisators  in  connection  with  horse  races. 


Lakd  axd  Income  Taxation  in  South  Australia. 

In  South  Australia  the  land  tax  is  calculated  on  the  unimproved 
value,  the  rate  being  ^d.  in  the  £,  with  an  additional  tax  of  |d. 
9n  every  £  in  excess  ol  £5,000.  The  amount  of  tax  payable  by  an 
absentee,  who  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from  or 
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resident  omt  of  the  state  for  two  years,  is  increased  by  20  per  cent  The 
exemptions  to  the  land  tax  comprise  Grown  lands  which  are  not  sulDJect  to 
any  agreement  for  sale  or  right  of  purchase,  park  lands,  public  roads, 
public  cemeteries,  and  other  public  reserves,  and  land  used  solely  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes,  or  used  by  any  institute  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the.  Institute  Act  of  1874.  It  is  provided  that  an  assessment 
shall  be  made  every  three  years,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  tax  shall 
be  made  according  to  the  proprietary  interest  held  in  the  land.  It  is 
farther  provided  that  if  the  payment  of  the  tax  has  been  in  arrear  for 
a  period  of  two  years  the  Commissioner  may,  after  givijog  another  year's 
notice  of  his  intention,  let  the  land  from  year  to  year,  and  after  deducting 
from  the  rents  the  amount  of  tax,  with  costs  and  expenses,  hold  the 
balance  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner ;  or  he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  permission  to  sell  so  much  of  the  land  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  and  costs  and  expenses. 

The  income  tax  varies  according  to  the  source  whence  the  income  is 
derived.  On  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion  the  rate  imposed 
is  4Jd.  in  the  ^  up  to  and  including  £800,  and  6d.  for  every  £  in 
excess  of  that  sum,  with  double  these  rates  on  incomes  the  produce  of 
property.  The  sum  exempted  from  taxation  is  X200,  without  any 
limitation.  The  exemptions  from  taxation  comprise  the  incomes  of 
municipal  corporations  and  district  councils;  of  companies,  public 
bodies,  and  societies  not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain  to  be 
divided  amongst  shareholders  or  m^nbers-;  and  of  friendly  societies. 
Land  and  buildings  occupied  by  tlie  owner  for  residential  purposes  are 
taken  as  returning  an  income  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value,  and 
the  income  of  a  company  is  declared  to  bo  the  produce  of  property  for 
taxation  purposes. 

The  net  receipts  from  land  tax  during  the  past  ten  years  are  shown 
l>elow.  The  unimproved  value,  determined  on  the  settlement  of  appeals 
from  assessment,  is  at  present  £27,538,316,  and  as  the  receipts  show, 
there  has  been  no  great  alteration  in  the  assessed  value  since  the  tax 
was  first  imposed. 


Tetr. 

LandTks. 

Yew. 

LMidTax. 

£ 

X 

1892 

68,963 

1897 

78,180 

1893 

74,909 

1898 

78.594 

1684 

7a666 

1899 

78,228 

1895 

86,912 

1900 

77.931 

1896 

78,532 

1901 

78.983 

The  payers  of  income  tax  during  1901  number  9,632,  viz.,  7,922  on 
personal  exertion,  752  on  property,  and  958  on  both  personal  exertion 
and  property.     The  taxable  incomes  from  personal  exertion  amount  to 
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£2,200,319,  and  from  property,  £962,104.     The  incomes  for  the  three 
years,  1899  to  1901,  were :— 


Year. 

Nomber  of  Tftzable 
Inoomes. 

AmoaDt 

1899 
1900 
1901 

12,761 
8,528 
9,632 

£ 
3,050,396 
3,384,928 
3,162,423 

These  sums  do  not  represent  the  total  income,  being  exclusive  of  the 
exemptions  allowed  by  law  to  incomes  under  £200.  For  the  year  1901 
the  total  incomes  subject  to  taxation  were  : — 

9,632  inoomes,  exclnsive  of  exemption  £3,162,423 

Exemption  of  £200  on  8,858  incomes 1,771,600 

£4,934,023 

Included  in  the  taxable  incomes  are  those  of  135  persons  not  resident 
in*the  state,  and  182  companies,  both  local  and  with  head  offices  outside 
the  state. 

The  receipts  from  income  tax  during  the  last  ten  years  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Year. 


Income  Tax 
Received. 


Year. 


Income  Tax 
Received. 


1 
£' 

£ 

1892 

48,763 

1897 

86,476 

1893 

60,235 

1898 

82,396 

1894 

70,853 

1899 

84,184 

1895 

55,969 

1900 

92.281 

1896 

86,570 

1901 

85,746 

Dividend  and  Companies  Tax  in  Western  Australia. 

Of  all  the  states,  Western  Australia  was  the  last  to  introduce  the 
system  of  direct  taxation  ;  but,  the  field  of  taxation  was  restricted  to 
the  income  and  dividends  of  companies.  The  Act  authorising  this 
taxation  is  known  as  the  Companies  Duty  Act  of  1899.  The  main 
object  aimed  at  by  Parliament  in  sanctioning  this  partial  taxation  of 
incomes  was  to  secure  to  the  state  some  portion  of  the  golden  harvest 
of  the  mining  fields ;  and  although  the  Act  has  not  been  sufficientlv* 
long  in  operation  to  enable  a  full  estimate  of  its  effects  to  be  obtained, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  the  fears  of  its  opponents — ^that  it  would  scare 
capital  away  from  the  state — have  not  been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be, 
realised.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  the  charges  should  be— 5  per 
cent,  on  dividends,  whether  called  by  the  name  of  dividends,  bonuses, 
profits,  interest,  or  any  other  term ;  but  on  bonuses  of  insurance  com- 
panies, 1  per  cent.  only.     Ultimately,  life  insurance  companies  wen' 
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exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  fire  and  marine  insurance 
companies  were  required  to  pay  on  their  net  premiums.  All  other  in- 
corporated companies  and  banks,  were  to  pay  on  their  declared  profits, 
and  local  companies  on  their  dividends.  In  view  of  the  Act  being 
regarded  as  legislation  of  an  experimental  character,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  limit  its  existence  to  a  period  of  about  three  years.  Pro- 
vision was  therefore  made  that  the  measure  should  only  remain  in 
force  until  the  31st  December,  1902. 

The  net  receipts  from  the  tax  on  companies  during  the  past  three 
years  were  as  follows  : — 

Yeiur.  Amount  of  Tax  received. 

£ 

1899 6,117 

1900 83,971 

1901  81,175 

Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  Tasmania. 

The  land  tax  payable  in  Tasmania  is  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  in  the  £  on 
the  total  capital  value  of  land,  with  a  deduction  of  Id.  in  the  £  on 
account  of  mortgages.  The  exemptions  comprise  land  the  property  of  a 
municipal  corporation  or  other  local  authonty,  or  of  a  registered  friendly 
^society  ;  the  site  of  a  State  school  under  the  Education  Department; 
of  a  public  library  or  museum ;  of  the  Tasmanian  Museum  ;  of  a  hos- 
pital or  benevolent  asylum  or  other  building  used  solely  for  charitable  or 
religious  purposes,  or  land  vested  in  trust  for  public  purposes ;  public 
roads ;  cemeteries  which  are  not  owned  by  joint-stock  or  public  com- 
panies ;  and  public  reserves,  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds.  Crown 
lands  held  on  lease  are  also  exempted  from  taxation,  but  if  they  have 
been  purchased  on  credit  the  occupier  is  required  to  pay  tax,  provided 
one-half  of  the  price  has  been  paid  or  has  become  due.  The  owner  of 
the  land  is  looked  to  directly  for  the  amount  of  the  tax,  unless  he 
resides  out  of  the  state  or  cannot  be  found,  in  which  case  the  occupier 
becomes  responsible,  but  is  allowed  to  deduct  the  sum  from  the  amount 
of  his  rent.  The  Commissioner  has  power  to  let  the  land  if  the  tax 
remains  unpaid  six  months  after  it  has  become  due,  or,  with  the  approval 
of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  sell  it  if  the  tax  has  remained 
unpaid  for  two  years ;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  amount  of  the  tax,  with  costs  and  expenses,  has  been 
deducted,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  the  rented  property  or 
the  original  owner  of  the  property  which  has  been  sold.  As  the  value 
of  the  land  rated  is  declared  by  law  to  be  the  sum  which  the  fee  simple 
would  sell  for,  the  tax  is  not  purely  a  land  tax,  but  a  tax  on  real  estate 

The  Income  Tax  Act  formerly  in  force  in  the  state  provided  that  8d. 
per  £  should  be  payable  on  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion. 
Is.  per  £  on  incomes  the  produce  of  property,  and  Is.  per  £  on  the 
profits  of  public  companies.  The  chief  exemptions  were  the  revenues 
of  municipal  corporations  and    other    local    authorities ;   incomes    of 
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companies,  societieB,  or  public  bodies  or  trasts  not  carrying  on 
with  a  view  to  a  distribotion  of  profits  amangst  tbeir  diareiuddcn  or 
members ;  the  funds  and  incomes  of  registered  friendly  moctatiM  M 
trade  unions ;  income  accruing  to  foreign  investors  in  Taywiinin 
Qovemment  stock ;  rents  from  land  subject  to  land  tax  ;  inoomcs  of 
banking  and  insnrance  companies  which  have  not  their  bead  officei  b 
the  state  (and  which  are  specially  taxed) ;  and  incomes  of  penons  vbu 
had  not  been  resident  in  the  state  for  at  least  twelve  months.  It  wu 
provided  that  persons  deriving  income  from  sources  outside  the  stair 
should  not  be  taxed  in  respect  of  the  same  if  income  tax  had  been  piid 
upon  the  money  in  the  state  or  country  whence  it  was  derived.  In  the 
case  of  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion,  an  exemption  was  made  of 
all  incomes  not  exceeding  £150;  on  incomes  eocceeding  £150  and  not 
exceeding  £400,  the  sum  of  £120  escaped  taxation  ;  but  all  incomety 
exceeding  £400  in  amount  were  taxed  to  the  full  extent.  Where  tbt^ 
income  was  the  produceof  property,  iiwomes  not  exceeding  £100  in  amount 
were  exempt  from  taxation ;  but  only  £80  was  exempted  when  the  income 
exceeded  £100  and  did  not  exceed  £400  ;  and  no  exemption  was  allowed 
when  the  income  was  in  excess  of  £400  per  annum.  It  was  also  provided 
that,  when  the  income  waa  derived  from  both  sources,  no  tax  dioiild  be 
payable  if  the  total  amount  exceeded  £150  and  the  part  derived  from 
property  was  less  tlian  £100  ;  bat  when  the  income  from  tlie  oomlnned 
sources  exceeded  £150  in  unount  and  was  less  than  £400,  a  oertaio 
deduction  was  made,  provided  the  part  derived  from  pn^perty  was  le« 
than  £100,  or  the  part  derived  from  personal  exertion  was  less  tiian  £IK': 
the  deduction,  however,  was  to  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
amoant  of  tax  payable  should  not  be  less  than  if  the  whole  of  soch  inoone 
had  been  derived  either  from  property  or  from  personal  exertion.  Thi< 
Act  expired  on  the  31st  December,  1897,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  an 
Amending  Act  vras  passed,  providing  for  the  continuation  of  so  moch 
of  the  original  Act  as  related  to  dividendu  and  incomes  of  companies 
only,  and  further  continuing  Acts  have  been  passed,  the  latest  of  which 
became  law  in  1899,  extending  the  period  to  the  31st  I>eoember,  1901 

The  land  tax  of  Tasmania  is  levied  on  a  ci^tal  value  of  over  f!0 
millions  sterling,  and  yields  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  a  year.  The 
estates  subject  to  taxation  in  1901  numbered  44,417.  The  fdnowing  i< 
the  result  of  six  years'  working  : — 


Yiar 

Estates  subject 

Capital  Value  of 

▲mount  of 

I  w> 

to  Tax. 

Land. 

Tax. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

34,806 

19,376,559 

37,609 

1897 

34,980 

19««8,591 

87.«6 

1898 

34^987 

19,961,841 

37,5Sl 

1899 

42,739 

20,020,051 

38,223 

1900 

43,132 

1^,026,162 

30,231 

1901 

44,417 

20,258,393 

42,209 
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The  ineome  trnx,  or  more  properly  companies  dividend  tax,  is  levied 
m  from  thirty  to  forty  oompaniesy  the  major  part  of  the  tax  hemg 
obtained  from  a  few  hirge  mining  companiee.  The  returns  for  the  last 
oar  years  wer» — 


T«K. 

CompMies. 

No. 

Taxable 
IMvidends. 

Tax  Paid. 

[ 

Mining 

7 
22 

£ 
284,850 
45,746 

£ 
14,242 

*«  ^v#v^\               r 

Other    

2,287 

1898     < 

Total  ...»• ,.. 

Mining 

Other    

( 

29 

330,596 

16,629 

16 
23 

365,437 
45,732 

18,272 
2,286 

1899     < 

Total  

1 

39 

411,109 

20,558 

Mining 

I 

13 
27 

505,123 
47,983 

25,256 

Other    

2,399 

1900     < 

Total  

/ 

40 

553,14» 

27,666 

> 

Mining 

/ 

9 
25 

302,823 
47,934 

15,141 

1901    \ 

Other    

Total  

2,397 

[ 

34 

350,757 

17,638 

\ 

Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  New  Zealand. 

• 

In  New  Zealand  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  imposes 
ft  tax  upon  incomes  and  an  ordinary  tax  npon  land  and  mortgages,  the 
fimonnt  of  which  it  is  provided  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  a  Rating 
Act ;  and  also  an  additional  graduated  tax  upon  the  unimproved  value 
df  limd,  the  rates  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  Assessment  Act.  The  rate 
of  the  ordinary  tax  upon  land  and  mortgages  at  present  stands  at  Id. 
in  the  £  of  capital  value.  It  is  provided  that  the  owner  of  any  land 
shall  pay  the  tax  on  the  actual  value  of  his  land,  and  also  on  the  value 
of  any  mortgages  which  he  mm^  hold  over  other  land,  less  the  value  of 
improvements,  and  of  any  mortgage  which  may  be  owing  on  his  land. 
If,  then,  the  net  value  does  not  exceed  £1,500,  an  exemption  of  £500 
Lb  allowed,  but  for  every  £2  by  which  the  net  value  exceeds  the  sum  of 
^1,500  the  exemption  of  £500  is  reduced  by  £1,  so  that  when  the  value 
reaches  the  sum  of  £2,500  there  is  no  exemption  at  alL  In  the  case  of 
land  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  persons  incapacitated  by  age,  ill- 
health,  or  other  cause  from  earning  further  income  from  Irasiness  or 
employment,  the  exemption  of  £500  is  raised  to  £2,000  if  the  annual 
income  produced  by  the  land  and  mortgages  does  not  amount  to  a  larger 
sum  than  £200.  Mortgages  are  treated  as  land,  and  the  holder  i» 
allowed  the  exemption  of  £500  from  the  ordinary  tax. 
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The  graduated  land  tax  is  imposed  on  all  land  possessing  an 
iinimprovod  value  of  £5,000  and  upwards,  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  taxes  being  that  the  mortgagee  escapes  the  graduated 
tax,  and  no  deduction  is  allowed  to  the  mortgagor  in  oonsiden- 
tion  of  any  sum  which  may  be  advanced  on  the  property.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  on  an  unimproved  value  of  £5,000  and  under  XI  0,000,  |<1. 
per  £  shall  be  payable  ;  on  £10,000  and  under  £15,000,  id. ;  £15,000 
and  under  £20,000,  |d. ;  £20,000  and  under  £25,000,  Id. ;  £25,000 
and  under  £30,000,  |d. ;  £30,000  and  under  £40,000,  |d. ;  £4O,00C» 
and  under  £50,000,  |d. ;  £50,000  and  under  £70,000,  Id. ;  £70.000 
and  under  £90,000,  l|d. ;  £90,000  and  under  £110,000,  IJd.;  £110,000 
and  under  £130,000,  Ifd. ;  £130,000  and  under  £150,000,  IH ; 
£150,000  and  under  £170,000,  Ifd.;  £170,000  and  under  £190,000, 
lU. ;  £190,000  and  under  £210,000,  l|d. ;  and  £210,000  and  over, 
2a.  per  £. ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that  an  absentee,  who  is  declared 
to  be  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from  or  resident  out  of  the  ool<mj 
for  a  period  of  three  years  or  more,  shall  pay  a  graduated  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  additional  to  the  schedule  rates. 

It  is  provided  that  returns  of  land  and  mortgages  shall  be  made 
biennially.  Purchasers  of  Crown  lands  on  credit  are  liable  to  taxation, 
and  the  owner  of  a  leasehold  interest  in  land  is  liable  to  taxation  in 
respect  of  the  value  of  such  interest.  The  exemptions  comprise  Crown 
lands ;  lands  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  in  local  govern- 
ing bodies  ;  land  used  solely  in  connection  with  a  place  of  worship  or 
a  place  of  residence  for  the  clergy  of  any  religious  body,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools  established  under  the  Education  Act  of  1877, 
or  with  any  other  school  not  carried  on  exclusively  for  gain  or  profit, 
but  the  maximum  area  of  land  exempted  for  the  purposes  of  any  school 
carried  on  for  profit  is  15  acres ;  the  site  of  a  university  or  college,  or 
school  incorporated  by  any  Act  or  Ordinance,  or  the  site  of  a  public 
library,  atheneum,  mechanics'  institute,  or  school  of  mines;  a  public 
cemetery  or  burial-ground  ;  the  ground  or  place  of  meeting  of  any  agri- 
cultural society,  provide<l  it  be  the  property  of  such  society ;  the  place 
of  meeting  of  a  friendly  society  or  Masonic  lodge,  or  of  a  registered 
building  society  ;  land  used  for  the  purposes  of  public  charitable  institu- 
tions constituted  under  the  Hospitals  t^d  Charitable  Institutions  Act, 
and  of  other  charitable  institutions  not  carried  on  for  gain  or  profit ;  public 
gardens,  domains,  or  recreation  or  other  public  reserves  not  occupied  by 
a  tenant,  and  all  public  roads  and  streets  ;  land  owned  and  occupied  by 
Maoris,  and  not  leased  to  or  occupied  by  any  person  other  than  the 
Maori  owner  ;  and  any  public  railway,  including  the  land  occupied  and 
used  as  permanent  way  and  for  yards,  stations,  and  sheds,  and  all  build- 
ings used  for  the  purposes  of  railway  traffic  only.  Further  exemptions 
comprise  all  land  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  any  friendly  society 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  all  land  owned  and  mortgages  held  by 
any  savings  bank  constituted  under  the  Savings  Bank  Act  of  1858  ;  all 
land  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Funds 
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under  the  Public  Debts  Sinking  Funds  Act  of  1868,  or  by  the  trustees 
of  any  local  authority  whose  revenues  are  exempt  from  taxation  ;  and 
all  mortgages  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  charitable  institution. 

Still  another  exemption  is  provided  for,  namely,  all  land  owned  and 
mortgages  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  religious  body,  the  proceeds  of 
which  land  and  mortgages  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  aged  or  infirm 
niimsters,  or  of  widows  or  orphan  children  of  ministers.  It  is  also 
declared  that  native  land  occupied  by  any  other  person  than  the  Maori 
owner  shall  be  subject  to  one-half  of  the  ordinary  land  tax  in  respect 
of  the  Maori  landowner's  interest  therein,  while  being  exempt  from  the 
graduated  tax,  and  that  all  mortgages  held  by  or  in  trust  for  Maoris 
shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  ordinary  land  tax.  Mortgages  held 
by  banking  companies  are  reached  by  the  income  tax  ;  and  land  owned 
and  mortgages  held  by  any  registered  building  society  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  the  profits  derived  by  members  being  subject  to  income 
tax.  In  the  event  of  land  being  undervalued,  the  Commissioner  may 
give  notice  to  the  owner,  within  twelve  months  of  the  signing  of 
the  assessment  roll,  that  he  must  increase  the  value  of  the  land  to  the 
sum  placed  upon  it  by  the  taxation  authorities.  If  the  owner  is  not 
willing  to  increase  the  value  to  the  sum  notified  by  the  Commissioner^ 
he  may  appeal  to  the  Kesident  Magistrate  to  assess  the  value ;  bui^ 
should  he  neither  adopt  this  course  nor  consent  to  the  Commissioner's 
valuation  within  thirty  days,  the  Commissioner  may  recommend  that 
the  Government  shall  purchase  the  land  at  the  returned  value  plus 
10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
value  at  which  the  land  has  been  assessed,  whether  by  the  Board  of 
Review  or  not,  he  may  call  upon  the  Commissioner  to  reduce  the  valua- 
tion to  a  certain  sum  or  to  purchase  the  land  at  this  price. 

The  income  tax  is  payable  upon  income  derived  from  employment  and 
from  business,  including  investments  other  than  those  in  mortgages  of 
land,  upon  which  ordinary  land  tax  is  levied.  An  exemption  of  X30O 
is  allowed  to  every  person  domiciled  in  the  colony,  this  concession  being 
withheld  from  absentees;  but  no  exemption  is  allowed  to  a  public 
company.  The  rate  of  tax  is  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  first  taxable  JB1,000, 
and  Is.  on  every  additional  JB,  except  in  the  case  of  public  companies^ 
which  pay  Is.  per  £  on  the  whole  sum.  The  income  of  public  companies^ 
'\i  declared  to  be  the  amount  of  dividends  earned,  sums  carried  to  reserve 
fund,  and  any  other  profits  made  or  income  derived  by  such  companies. 
To  this  provision  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  banking  companies, 
insurance  companies,  shipping  companies,  and  loan,  building,  and 
investment  companies.  It  is  provided  that  every  banking  company 
shall  be  assessed  for  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  7s.  Gd.  per  £100  of 
the  average  of  the  total  liabilities  and  assets  for  the  four  quarters 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  shareholders  of  loan,  building,  and  invest- 
ment companies  are  personally  taxed  upon  the  amount  of  income  derived 
from  such  societies.  The  regulations  declare  that  a  person  or  company 
engaged  in  business  as  the  owner  or  charterer  of  shipping  shall  be 
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assessed  upon  the  income  derived  from  aoch  bmnneiw  canned  on  in 
New  Zealand  and  with  places  bejond  the  colony;  and  that  when 
the  head  office  of  a  person  or  company  engaged  in  snch  business  is 
•outside  the  colony  the  agent  shall  be  Hafole  to  the  payment  of  inooaae 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  the  carriage  of  paiwngrrii. 
Il^oodfly  and  live  stock  shipped  at  New  Zealand  ports.  It  is  also  provided 
by  these  regulations  that  the  income  of  every  insurance  company  shall 
be  taken  as  the  income  derived  from  business  carried  on  in  the 
•colony,  and  from  investments  within  the  colony  other  than  those  in 
land  and  in  mortgages  of  land.  The  exemptions  to  the  income  tax 
-comprise  the  revenues  of  any  county  council,  borough  council,  town 
board,  road  board,  harbour  board,  public  university,  public  schooL 
education  board,  school  commissioners,  licensing  committee,  and  every 
other  local  authority  receiving  revenue  of  any  kind  for  the  poiposes 
<^  or  in  relation  to  local  self-government;  the  income  of  friendly 
societies  and  building  societies,  and  of  all  public  bodies  and  societies  not 
<carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
shareholders  or  members ;  and  income  derived  by  the  owner  or  occupier 
from  any  land  on  which  land  tax  is  payable,  and  from  mortgages  of  such 
land.  The  income  of  any  savings  bank  constituted  under  liie  Sa^nngi^ 
Bank  Act  of  1858,  and  the  income  of  any  public  charitable  institution, 
are  also  exempted.  Akoy  when  a  person  occupies  for  purposes  of 
business  or  employment  land  on  which  he  pays  land  tax,  he  is  allowed  U* 
deduct  from  his  income  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  on 
which  he  is  liable  to  pay  land  tax.  It  is  imperative  that  a  person  who 
-does  not  reside  permanently  in  the  colony,  and  who  offers  or  exposes 
goods  for  sale  or  disposition  by  sample  or  otherwise,  shall  take  out  an 
annual  license,  the  fee  for  which  is  fixed  by  regulation  at  £50. 

There  are  about  110,000  land  owners  in  New  ZealaxMl  and  of  thes^ 
17,500  pay  tax,  the  remainder  being  exempted  from  one  cause  or 
another.  The  land  tax  yielded  £313,000  for  the  year  ended  31sr 
March,  1902,  of  which  £234,000  came  from  ordinary  land  tax  an<l 
£79,000  from  graduated  tax,  the  latter  amount  including  £6,000  cul- 
lected  from  absentees.  The  total  value  of  land  subject  to  taxation  is 
about  £30,175,000  out  of  a  total  unimproved  value  of  £61,466,000. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  tax  levied  during  the  past  ftri^ 
years : — 


Year  ended  3l8t  March. 

Ordinate 
Land  Tax. 

Graduated 
Land  Tax. 

Total  Amoani 
of  Land  Tax. 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

£ 
,      196,000 
216,000 
214,000 
222,000 
284,000 

£ 
73,000 
83,C00 
80.  COO 
72.000 
79,OCO 

£ 
260,OGO 
298,000 
294,000 
294,000 
313,000 
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Tbe  ineome  tax  retnntt  have  shown  great  expansion  daring  the  last 
two  jears;  indeed,  tbe  yield  shows  substantial  inereaaes  in  almost  eveiy 
year  saaioe  tke  first  imposition  of  the  tax.  The  rerenne  obtained  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows  : — 


VMreaiMi 

YewendMl 

IneonM  Tax 

SUt  March. 

Vai± 

SldtMxjrch. 

Paid. 

£ 

£ 

1893 

67,367 

1898 

115,210 

1894 

75,238 

1899 

115,480 

1895 

89,891 

1960 

128,721 

1S96 

92,778 

1901 

173,S€» 

1897 

105,504 

1902 

179,397 

The  number  of  taxpayers  for  1902  was  6,556,  including  620  absentees 
and  538  companies.  The  total  incomes  assessed  lor  taxation  amounted 
to  £6,105,464,  but  the  taxable  amount  was  reduced  to  £4,486,064  by 
€xemptioDfli.  The  incomes  of  companies  are  assessed  at  £1,989,734, 
aud  of  absentees  £153,218. 

Rkvbnue  from  Direct  Taxation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  the 
various  sources  of  direct  taxation  during  the  year  1901-2  : — 


stale. 


Staiup  Duties. 


Probate^ 


Other. 


Land 
Tax. 


Inoome 
Tkx. 


Dividend 
Tax. 


ToteL 


Tfew  SoQth  Wales 257,727 


£ 
234,309 


Victoria    217,796:  164,569 


Queensluid 
»S(mth  AttitoaHa  .... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


146,51.H 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia 


61,106 

13,624 

8,629 


29,776 
44,433 
23,455 


£ 
301,9S1 
97,862 


82J38 


42,209 


1,201,997 


110,621 


218,876 


524,790 
312,836 


1,531,434        '  837,626 


£ 
190,315 
220,629 

74,506 


'  •r 


73,278 


t85,890 


17,538'    -^2,665         94,496 


£ 
964,332 
700,856 
219.791 
248,126 
143,947 


502,988  I  161,833  <  2,391,548 
179,397'     I     821,730 


682,385  ,  161,833    3,213,278 


*  includes  £7,073  frum  ToUluator  TWx.         t  From  Companies'  Tax. 


IAnd  Bevexue. 

The  practice  of  treating  as  oinlinary  revenue  money  derived  from  the 
flale  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands  obtains  in  all  the  states,  and  the 
money  so  raised  forms  one  of  the  largest  items  of  their  income.  The 
propriety  of  so  doing  is  open  to  grave  doubt,  but  the  argument  used  in 
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its  justification  is  that  the  sums  so  obtained  have  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment either  to  construct  works,  -which  both  enhance  the  value  of  the 
remaining  public  lands  and  facilitate  settlement,  or  to  endow  munici- 
palities, and  thus  enable  them  to  carry  out  local  works.  The  revenue 
from  land  sales  is  declining  year  by  year,  both  absolutely  and  as  compared 
with  population.  In  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  the  fedling* 
off  has  been  most  noticeable ;  in  the  former  statue  the  revenue  from 
this  source  is  now  some  £1,214,000  less  than  was  the  case  in  1881,  while 
in  South  Australia  the  i*evenue  from  land  sales  is  only  slightly  over 
£41,000. 

Adopting  the  division  of  land  revenue  into  receipts  from  sales  and 
receipts  from  occupation,  the  following  table  shows  the  income  for 
1881  :— 


state. 


Total  lAnd  Revenue,  1881. 


Prom 

Anction 

and  oUutr 

classes 

of  sales. 


Occupa- 
tion, &c, 
o(  Crown 
la^ds. 


Total. 


Land  Revenue  per  head. 


From 

Auction 

and  other 

classes 

of 


Occupa- 
tion, »c., 
of  Crowu 
lands. 


Total. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia .... 
Western  Australia . 
Tasmania 


£ 

2,433,338 

701,276 

435,664 

651,914 

5,750 

37,269 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 


4,315,211 
376,461 


Australasia 


4,691,672 


337,6512,820,989 

135,194    836,470 

186,893'    622,557 
97,042    748,956 
34,695      40,445;  0    3  11 
39,487i      76,756  0    6    5 


£  8.   d. 
3    4  11 


£  8.   d. 

0    8  10 


0  16    4!  0    3    2 
2    0    6  0  17    5 


2    8    9 


830,9625,146,173   1  17  10 
174,479,    550,940!  0  15    4 


1,005,441 


0  7  3 
13  6 
0    6    9 


0    7    3 
0    7    1 


£  8.  d. 
3  13    9 

0  19  6 
2  17  II 
2  16    0 

1  7  5 
0  13    2 


5,697,113;  1  14    2]  0    7    4 


2    5    1 
12    5 


2    16 


ComiMired  with  1881,  the  land  revenue  for  1901-2  shows  a  large 
decline,  amounting  to  £1,790,399  for  the  states  included  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  £2,091,720  for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The 
falling-off  is  found  entirely  in  the  amount  of  revenue  from  sales,  that 
derived  from  rents  having  largely  increased.  However,  general  remarks 
applicable  to  all  the  states  can  scarcely  be  made.  New  South  Wales 
obtained  £2,483,338  from  land  sales  in  f881,  out  of  a  total  of  £4,691,672 
for  all  the  states,  or  more  than  one-half ;  while  from  occupation  its 
revenue  was  £337,651  out  of  £1,005,441,  or  little  more  than  one-third. 
In  1901-2  the  revenue  of  the  state  from  sales  amounted  to 
£1,269,559— still  a  large  amount,  but  £1,213,779  short  of  the  receipts 
of  1881.  In  regard  to  occupation,  a  different  condition  of  things  is 
disclosed.  The  receipts  in  New  South  Wales  during  1901-2  totalled 
£732,015,  or  an  increase  of  £394,364  as  compared  with  1881,  and 
amounting  to  48*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  states  comprising  the 
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Common wealtii,  or  to  43*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  Australasia.     The 
following  are  the  figures  for  1901-2  : — 


8Ute. 


Total  LmkIB 


.  1901-JL 


From 

Auction 

aod  otber 

of 


Oocupft- 

tion,  ftc, 

of  Crown 

lands. 


lV)to]. 


LmhI  Revenue  per  head. 


From 

Auction 

and  other 


of 


OCOIIIM^ 

tion,  kc, 

of  Crown 

laode. 


Total. 


New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia . 
TasDiania 


£ 

1,269,559 

I  .255,823 

;    219,310 

41,130 

36,723 

35,698, 


732^162,001^74 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


Australasia 


08^372 
361,323 
115,783 
151,766 

38,272 


1,858,243 1 
68,011 


,497,531 
181,608 


1,926,254 1,679,1393,605,393 


354,195 
580,633 
156,913 
188,489 
73,970 


3,355,774 
249,619 


£  B.  d. 

0  18    5 

0  4 

0  8 

0  2 

0  3 

0  4 


£  8.  d. 
0  10  7 
0  1 
0  14 
0    6 


0    9    8 
0    1    9 


0  15 
0    4 


£  8.  d. 

1  9    O 

0  5  10- 

1  2  9 
0  8  7 
0  19  4 
0  8    & 


0    7  10 
0    4 


b  17    6. 
0    6    4 


0.84073 


0  15 


In  all  the  states,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  excepted,  a  general 
sinking  fund  is  established  to  assist  in  the  redemption  of  public  loans 
on  maturity,  and  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  special  sinking 
funds  have  been  inaugurated  in  connection  with  portions  of  the  local 
funded  stocks.  The  desirability  of  establishing  a  general  sinking  fund 
is  on  all  sides  admitted,  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  land  salesL 
could  with  advantage  be  set  apart  from  the  general  revenue  and  devoted 
to  this  purpose.  Victoria  deals  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  Grown  lands  apart  from  the  general  revenue,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  1890-1  a  sum  of  £578,740  derived  from 
that  source  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Railway  Construction 
Account ;  while  since  that  year  various  sums  amounting  to  £678,532: 
have  been  appropriated  on  account  of  the  *'  Land  Sales  by  Auction 
Fund"  for  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  a  total  of  £298,686  has 
been  received  from  sales,  <fec,  leaving  a  debit  balance  of  £379,846  ou 
the  30th  June,  1901. 

Heads  of  Expenditure. 

The  amount  disbursed  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  is  far 
larger  than  that  expended  by  any  other  state  of  the  group  ;  in  the  last 
financial  year  it  exceeded  the  expenditure  of  Victoria  by  £3,612,324^ 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  over 
one  million  more  than  the  united  expenditure  of  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  Western  Australia.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  complete  system  of  local  government  in  New  South  Wales  and 
the  system  of  centralisation  already  referred  to.     Below  will  be  found  a 
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statement  of  the  expenditure  of  each  state  daiing  the  financial  year 
1901-2  :— 


state. 

Railways 

and 
Tramways. 

interest  i 
PosU     1     PuhUo    '       and          ah  «*k-«. 
and  Tfele-  !        In-       : charsoson  |  ^ILSJ? 
graphs,      struction.       Publio    .   o«^*»- 

'      Debt.      1 

Totel  Ex- 
penditure. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria  

Queensland      

South  Australia    

£ 

2,806,161 

2,090,493 

990,761 

731,072 

1,269,619 

173,422 

£ 
"•7,568 

£ 
862,800 
647,806 
287,875 
159,809 
102,850 
67,106 

£ 
2,773,800 
2,043,815 
1,480.376 
1,066,944 
602,1.38 
827,822 

£ 
4,688.444 

2,685,667 
1,208,499 

877,163 
1,177,311 

804,524 

£ 

11,020,105 

7.407,781 

3,967.001 

2.8S3,.'TH 

Western  Australia 

8.15L427 

Tosnumia .... 

870,442 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand 

8,001,618 
1,280,997 

•7.568 
468,817 

2,100,245 
539,317 

8,28:i,395 
1,822,939 

10,841,608 
1,807,846 

29,240,334 
5,914,015 

9,282,515 

471,886 

2,646,562 

10,106,384 

12,649,463 

S5,155,S4d 

•  Two  months  only. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  for  the  statea  of 
the  Commonwealth  27*4  per  cent  of  the  whole  expenditure  is  for 
working  the  railways — a  service  not  undertaken  by  the  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Public  instruction 
accounts  for  7*2  per  cent,  and  interest  on  the  public  dobt,  28*3  per 
cent.  For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  corresponding  percentages 
are: — Railways,  26*4;  public  instruction,  7*5;  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  28*7  per  cent. 

Adopting  the  classification  of  expenditure  used  in  the  preceding  table, 
the  amounts  per  inhabitant  of  each  province  are  given  below.  It  may  be 
here  mentioned  that  in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  some  extent  in  South 
Australia  and  Western  Australia,  the  tramways  are  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  are  under  the  same  management  as  the  railways,  with  which 
they  are  included  in  the  various  statements  in  this  sub-chapter  relating 
to  revenue  and  expenditure : — 


state. 

Railwiys 

and 
Tramwi^yo. 

Poets  and 
Telegraphs. 

PuhUc 
Inetniction. 

Interert 
and 

rtiarses  on 
Public 
Debt. 

AU 

other 

Serrioes. 

TMrJ 
Expendi- 
ture. 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia.. . . . 
Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania  

£    8.    d. 

2    0    8 
1  1.3    7 

1  18  10 

2  0    1 
6  10    H 
10    0 

£    8.    d. 



•0    010 

£    8.    d.  :  £    s.    d.    £    8.    d. 
0  12    41203     3    67 
0  10    9     1  13  10  ,  2    4    5 
0  11     3     2  18    0274 
0    8    9  '  2  17  11     2    8    1 
0  10    6.3    1  10     6    0  10 
0    6    7     I  17    0     1  !.«!     1 

£  s.  a. 

7  19  10 

6  2    7 

7  15    5 
7  14  10 

16    3    5 
5    0    3 

-_-|,     _     .|__.     ^     _  —    _ 

Commonwealth 

2    1     9 
1  12    6 

... 

0  li* "9 

0  11    0 
0  13    8 

2    3    3     2  16    7 
2    6    4  '  2    5  11 

1 

7  12   7 
7  10   2 

•       »w        -■ 

Australasia 

2    0    2 

0  2   1 

0  11    5239     2  14    7 

7  12   0 

*  Two  m< 

mths  only. 
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The  moet  reinaiiaibk  fietttiire  in  the  gen«rml  expenditure  of  the 
Australasian  states  is  the  lareeness  of  the  amount  required  to  pey 
interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt»  both  in  r^purd  to  the  rate  per 
head  and  the  proportion  of  total  revenue  tlius  hypothecated.  The 
proportion  for  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  is  28*33  per  cent  of 
the  total  expenditure,  or  X2  38.  3d  per  head  of  popnUtion,  and  for  Uie 
whole  of  Australasia  28*75  per  cent,  or  £2  3s.  9d.  per  head.  The  actual 
expenditure  for  each  state  during  1901-2  was  as  shown  below.  The 
amounts  given  are  actual  payments  made  during  the  financial  year, 
and  do  not  represent  the  interest  liabilities  of  that  period,  the  amounts 
of  #hich  will  be  found  on  page  1020 : — 


• 

Interest  and  ChansM  on  Public  Debt 

Stete. 

TotsL 

Per  head      !  Proportion  of 
o(           ,         Total 
Population.       Bxpondituro. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

£ 
2,773,300 
2,04.3,815 
1,480,376 
1,055,944 
602,138 
327,822 

£    B.    d. 

2    0    3 

1  13  10 

2  18    0 

2  17  11 

3  1  10 
1  17    9 

percent. 
2516 
27*59 

Queensland 

37-82 

South  Australia 

37*40 

Western  Australia 

1911 

Tasmania 

37*66 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand . 

8,283,395 
1,822,939 

2    3    3 
2    6    4 

28-33 
30*82. 

Australasia 

10,106,334 

2    3    9 

28*75 

A  casual  glance  at  the  figures  quoted  will  lend  colour  to  the  suggestion 
sometimes  hazarded  that  the  Rtates  are  too  rapidly  mortgaging  their 
resources,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  public  debt  will  prove  a  greater 
burthen  than  can  easily  be  borne.  However  true  this  may  be  so  far  as 
any  individual  state  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly  ci*roneous  as  regards 
the  whole  of  Australasia.  Out  of  the  sum  of  £8,283,395  reouired  to  pay 
interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt  by  the  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth during  1901-2,  £3,804,504  was  directly  recoui)ed  by  the  net 
revenue  from  public  railways,  while  water  supply  and  sewerage  yielded 
a  further  sum  of  £371,457  making  a  total  of  £4,175,961.  For  the 
whole  of  Australasia,  the  sum  required  to  pay  interest  and  charges  on 
the  public  debt  was  £10,106,334,  but  of  this  £4,763,887  was  directly 
recouped,  viz.,  £4,392,996  by  the  net  revenue  from  railways,  and 
£370,891  by  water  supply  and  sewerage.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  large 
indirect  revenue  obtained  by  each  of  the  states  from  the  opening-up  of 
its  public  lands,  and  from  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  wharves, 
bridges,  and  other  works  of  public  utility.  But  even  these  advantages 
might  have  been  bought  at  too  high  a  price  if  production  had  not» 
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corroBpondingly  advanced.  Fortunately  such  has  been  the  case,  as  «n]] 
be  seen  ^irom  the  chapters  in  this  volume  which  deal  with  the  kadms; 
items  of  AustrEilasian  production. 


Adjusted  Bbvenuk  and  Expendtture. 

The  form  in  which  the  public  accounts  of  the  states  are  presented  ha> 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  misconception  regarding  the  actual  requirem€nc& 
of  the  various  Governments  for  public  purposes.  Nor  has  it  been 
possible  to  do  other  than  follow  that  form  in  the  forgoing  pages,  &» 
otherwise  the  iigures  quoted  would  differ  from  the  various  Treayiy 
statements,  and  add  another  element  of  confusion;  nevertheless,  it 
would  be  well  before  closing  the  remarks  on  this  branch  of  public 
finance  to  make  a  separation  of  the  items  of  revenue  and  expenditun- 
according  to  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  presentation  of  the 
public  accounts.  This  is  effected  by  treating  the  services  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  outside  the  functions  of  the  central  Government 
namely,  railways  and  tramways,  and  water  supply  and  sewerage,  a> 
matters  apart  from  the  general  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  only 
crediting  the  State  with  the  surplus  from,  or  debiting  it  with  th^ 
cost  of  these  services,  after  deducting  working  expenses  and  making 
allowance  for  the  estimated  interest  on  the  invested  capital.  Posts  and 
telegraphs  have  not  been  excluded  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  but  the 
exclusion  has  been  made  from  the  returns  of  the  six  states  of  th^ 
Commonwealth  as  the  administration  is  now  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  adjusted  revenue  for  the  year  1901-2  will  be  found 
below  : — 


state. 

Revenue, 
excluding 
benices.* 

Net  Revenue 

from 

Services.* 

Total                Per  ht»d 
adjusted                  of 
Revenue.           Popolaeiea. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
6,306,138 
3,605.617 
2,218,233 
1,261,340 
1,850,515 
619,166 

£ 

£ 
6,306,138 
3,605,617 
2,218,233 
1,261,340 
1^850,515 
619,166 

£    &   d. 
4  11    5 

Victoria 

2  19    *• 

OiiMsnalfUid 

4     6  11 

Aoiith  Anwtralia ^t.t.T-r 

3     9    2 

VVeatem  AttBlandia.. 

9    9  11 

Tnffanania 

3  11    4 

riommonwrnlth 

15,861,009 
4,279,378 

1 
15,861,009  '       4     2    <^ 

"Nflw  T^miland     ,  -  -  - 

i 
4,279,378  |      5    8    K 

1 

Aiist;nk1iUiiiL. 

20,140,387 

20,140,387 

4     7    2 

*  Railways,  tnmwayi,  water  supply  and  sewenge. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  none  of-  the  states  obtained  a  revenue  from  its 
^services  daring  1901-2,  after  working  expenses  and  intereet  on  capital 
had  been  allowed  for,  owing  chiefly  to  the  decrease  in  the  revenue  of 
most  of  the  states,  due  to  the  prolonged  drought.  The  next  table  shows 
the  adjusted  expenditure : — 


state. 


Vxpondittm, 
excluding 
Servicer* 


^ew  Sonth  Wales  . 

Victoria , 

"Qaeensland   , 

:8cnith  Australia  ..., 
Western  Aastralia  , 
Tasmania  , 

Commonwealth 
liew  Zealand    

Australasia  ..., 


6,118,610 
3,70iU56 
2,124,768 
l,d62,8Sa 
1,549,930 
6W,608 


15,409,2A8 
3,908,140 


19,317,391 


Net 

Expenditure  on 

Serrloes.* 


Total 

adjusted 

Expeodltnn. 


Per  head 

of 
Population. 


£ 
200,277 
304,709 
525,404 
244,600 
97,889 
112,747 


1,485,626 
133,311 


1,618,987 


6,318,887 
4,007,065 
2,650,172 
1,607,466 
1,647,819 
668,445 


16,894,874 
4,041,464 


20,936,328 


£   s.  d. 

4  11  7 

3  6  4 

5  3  10 

4  8  2 
8  9  1 
3  16  5 


4  8    2 

5  2    7 


4  10    8 


^Bsilnjs,  tnBtif^}'8,  water  supply  and  fewsnge. 

The  figures  just  giv«vi  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  government  is 
inateriallj  lew  in  the  states  th«i  would  appear  from  the  ordintty  state- 
tnent  of  rerenne  and  expenditure. 


PO01TIOS  OF  Kevenue  Accounts. 

The  following  table  has  been  oompiled  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
position  of  the  Kevenue  Account  of  each  state  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
financial  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  five  of  the  states  have  large  over- 
^lafta,  pvtly  caflh  and  partly  in  the  form  of  Treasury  bills,  and  that  to 
^establLsli  the  nccewiy  equilibrium  between  income  and  outgo  a  restricted 
•expenditure  by  future  administntions  will  be  absolutely  neccisssry. 
For  Tasmania  the  figures  refer  to  tho  end  of  the  year  1901  ;  for  New 
Zealand,  to  the  31st  Maivfa,  1902  ;  and  for  the  other  five  states,  to  the 
30th  June,  1902«  The  figures  given  in  the  laat  column  of  the  table 
represent  the  total  debit  balances  at  these  dates.     It  ia  veiy 
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that  this  tact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  often  happens  that  the 
official  statements  of  the  states  show  only  the  cash  overdraft^  the  amoonr 
represented  by  outstanding  Treasury  biUs  being  omitted  from  considera- 
tion : — 


Dr.  Bafauiee. 


State.                         Cr.BftlAnoe. 

1 

• 

Orenlimft 

Uaaidatodby 

TreMOiy 

BlUs. 

OHh 
OveidnfL 

ToUl 
Dr.  Bftluace. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

£ 

2,477,626 

150,000 

629,189 

849,500 

£ 

236,781 

2,463,377 

431,940 

363,789 

£ 

2,714,407 

Victoria  

2,613,377 

961,129 

Sonth  Aostralia 

1,203,289 

Weetem  Australia    

123,185 

TiMnnMiia.... , 

96,835 

96,835 

Commonwealth 

123,186 
543,862 

4,006,315 

3,582,722 

7,689,037 

AuBtralasia 

667,037 

4,006,315 

3,582,722 

7,589.037 

It  wi]l  be  seen  that  for  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  the  table  shows 
an  overdraft  of  £2,477,626  which  has  been  liquidated  by  Treasury  bills, 
and  a  cash  overdraft  on  30th  June,  1902,  of  £236,781,  inclusive  of 
£152,187  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.  In  reference  to  the 
South  Australian  cash  overdraft  of  £353,789,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  £239,174  represents  the  debit  balance  for  South  Australia  proper, 
and  £114,615  for  the  Northern  Territory,  while  the  overdraft  liquidated 
by  Treasury  bills  belongs  entirely  to  the  Northern  Territory.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  issue  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£239,000  to  liquidate  portion  of  the  deficiency  for  the  state  proper. 

The  condition  of  the  revenue  accounts  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand  needs  further  explanation.  In  New  South  Wales  land 
was  resumed  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  certain  improvements 
in  connection  with  a  street  facing  the  Qeneral  Post-office,  Sydney,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  sum  paid  for  resumption  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  matter  of  ordinary  expenditure,  but  be  held  in  suspense  pending  the- 
sale  of  the  land  resumed,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  needed  for  the 
formation  of  the  Post-office  street.  Another  resumption  of  land  by  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  was  authorised  by  the  Centenary 
Celebration  Act  of  1887,  which  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
area  of  land,  close  to  Sydney,  for  the  formation  of  a  public  park  to 
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commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  state.  Of  the  area  so  acquired, 
640  acres  were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  park,  and  the  remainder  was  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  against  the  expenditure.  So  far  no 
sales  have  been  effected,  and  in  1894  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  park  were  transferred  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund  Account  to  a  spedal  Suspense  Account.  On  the  30th  June,  1901, 
the  debit  balance  of  the  Centennial  Park  Account  was  £228,417,  and 
of  the  General  Post-office  New  Street  Resumption  Account,  £376,762, 
neither  of  which  amounts  is  included  in  the  above  table.  Legislation 
has  been  passed,  and  Treasury  bills  have  been  issued  covering  the 
liability  under  the  Suspense  Accounts  referred  to,  and  the  replacing  of 
£150,000  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  for  Railway  Loan,  53  Vic. 
No.  24,  which  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  balance  of  Railway 
Loan,  31  Vic.  No.  11.  The  authority  was  for  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills 
to  the  amount  of  £755,179,  which  will  cover  all  deficiencies  to  30th  June, 
1902,  with  the  exception  of  the  debit  balance  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund.  Provision  is  made  that  on  the  31st  December,  1902, 
and  on  the  same  day  in  each  year  thereafter,  until  all  the  payments 
provided  for  have  been  made,  the  sum  of  £100,000  is  to  be  paid  from 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  accounts 
mentioned.  Such  annual  sums  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  paid  to  the 
credit  of  a  special  Trust  Account.  In  addition  to  the  annual  sum  of 
£100,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  unsold  portions  of  the 
land  resumed  under  the  General  Post  Office  (Approaches  Improvement) 
Act  of  1889,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  unsold  portions  of 
the  land  referred  to  in  the  Centenary  Celebration  Act  of  1887  (Centen- 
nial Park),  are  to  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  account.  The  moneys  at 
credit  of  such  account  arc  to  be  applied  tathe  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
bills  issued  under  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Acts  of  1901  and  1902, 
and  when  all  such  bills  have  been  redeemed  the  account  is  to  be  closed. 
The  appropriation  of  £100,000  is,  however,  to  continue  to  redeem  bills 
issued  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1889,  and  on  the  redemption  of 
these  bills,  the  same  annual  appropriation  is  to  be  applied  to  redecmi 
bills  issued  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1895.  When  this  has  been 
effected  the  appropriation  is  to  lapse.  The  annual  appropriation  of 
£150,000  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1889  continues,  so  that  the  total 
annual  appropriation  for  the  liquidation  of  the  unfunded  debt  for 
revenue  purposes  will  be  £250,000. 

In  Victoria  certain  public  works  to  the  amount  of  £678,624  were 
undertaken  on  the  understanding  that  the  cost  should  be  defrayed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  lands  specifically  set  apart  for  th(t 
purpose.  These  works  have  been  constructed,  but  the  sales  have  fallen 
short  to  the  extent  of  £379,913,  and  this  sum  has  been  placed  to  a 
Suspense  Account,  which  is  likewise  excluded  from  the  debit  balance 
given  above.  In  the  credit  balance  of  New  Zealand,  shown  on  page  1014, 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  transactions  of  several  Suspense 
Accounts,  viz.,  the  State  Forests  Account,  the  Local  Bodies  Account, 
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and  the  DepodtB  Aooount ;  but  in  order  to  pUwe  the  rerenoe  and  ezpen- 
diturB  of  that  colony  on  the  same  footing  ai  those  of  the  other  piOTineeBy 
the  operations  on  the  aooountB  referred  to  have  not  been  taken  into 
eoDsideTation  in  the  table  on  page  983.  The  credit  balaooe  of  the  Con- 
jiolidated  Revenne  Fund  proper  amoanted  to  X270,489. 

The  practice  of  iatning  Treasury  bills  for  ibe  puipooe  of  liquidating  an 
overdraft,  which  ii  illustrated  by  the  above  table,  obtains  in  all  the 
states,  the  bills  being  in  this  respect  somewhat  like  the  exchequer 
bills  issued  by  the  British  Treasury.  This,  however,  is  the  only  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  two.  The  British  exchequer  bilU  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  which  is  fixed  from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  twelve  months  the  holder  has  the  option  of  retsdning  them  or 
presenting  them  at  the  Treasury  for  payment.  They  are,  therefore, 
readily  saleable,  and  are  used  with  great  freedom  in  commercial  trans- 
actions,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  they  combine  the  two  advantages  of  ready 
money  and  money  bearing  interest  The  Treasury  l»lls  of  these  states, 
on  the  other  hand^  are  only  payable  at  the  Treasury  on  the  expiry  of 
the  period  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  they  carry  interest  at  a  fixed 
rate  during  the  whole  term  of  currency ;  consequently  they  are  not  used 
to  any  extent  in  commerce.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  British  system 
seems  to  prevail  in  New  Zealand,  whwe  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
^700,000  were  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  but  are 
not  included  in  the  public  debt.  With  the  exertion  of  these  New 
Zealand  bills,  Treasury  biUs  are  regarded  as  unfunded  or  floating 
debt,  and  until  wiped  off  form  part  of  the  public  debt. 


Trust  Funds. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  all  the  Govemmente  in  AustraUaa 
hold  sums  in  trust,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  some  instances  these 
sums  are  considerable,  and  are  found  extremely  useful  in  adjusting  the 
finances,  fonning  a  strong  reserve  which  a  Government  is  able  to  use  in 
tiding  over  temporary  difficulties.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable 
whether  the  existence  of  a  large  balance,  out  of  which  a  necessitous 
Treasurer  can  make  advances  to  an  overdrawn  Revenue  or  Loans 
Account,  is  desirabla  In  past  years  it  has  led  to  much  extravagance  that 
a  Treasurer  forced  to  rely  on  the  legitimate  revenue  of  the  country  would 
have  been  compelled  to  avoid.  Several  states  have  seen  this,  and  in 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia,  public  trustees  have  been 
appointed  to  control  Trust  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Gk)vemnient :  but 
in  the  other  states  these  funds  are  directly  subject  to  the  Treasary. 
The  following  are  the  balances  of  the  Trust  Funds  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year,  exclusive  of  the  Funds  now  dealt  wi^  by  the  Fedmii 
Government.  The  figures  for  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
South  Australia,  are  for  the  year  ended  .SOth  June,  1902  ;  for  Victona, 
and   Western   Australia,  for  the  year  ended  30t^  June,   1901  ;  for 
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Tasmftnift,  for  the  ^eor  ended  31st  Deoember,  1901 ;  and  for  New 
Zealand,  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  ld02  : — 


Blata^ 

InveatMl. 

UniaTMted. 

Totel. 

KewSoath  Wales 

£ 
6,560,340 
5,153,183 
3,086,513 
56,715 
1,736.628 
536,612 

£ 

5,160,540 

3,984^829 

076,514 

384,806 

420,302 

23,210 

£ 
11,720,889 

Victoria  

9,188,012 

QneexaUaid 

dooth  Austmlia 

4,063,027 
441,521 

Wrstem  Amtralia    

2,157,020 

559,822 

\ /flBkotQiiwal wb  ••••• 

17,129,091 

8,073,464 

10,960,300 
961,137 

28,080,291 

N4»w  ZAftland 

9,034,601 

25,203.455 

11,011,437 

37,114,892 

Tbe  New  Zealand  figures  include  £2,467,614  in  the  bands  of  the 
Public  Tmsteea. 

GnowTH  OP  Public  Debt. 

The  practice  of  raising  money  for  State  purposes  by  means  of  public 
loans  was  begun  in  1842,  when  New  South  Wales  issued  debentures 
red&BnoAAe  in  two  yean  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  sum  i-aised — £45,900 — was  devoted  to  immigration 
purposes.  This,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  loans,  nine  in  number,  raised 
prior  to  1855,  was  obtained  locally;  in  the  year  named,  however,  New 
South  Wales  placed  on  the  London  market  the  first  instalment  of  a  5  per 
cent,  loan  for  £683,300,  which  was  the  first  external  loan  raised,  and 
may  be  rightly  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  present  Aus- 
tralasian indebtedness. 

So  far  as  moat  of  the  states  are  ocmcerned,  their  public  debts  date 
from  about  the  time  of  their  assuming  the  control  of  their  own  affairs ; 
but  Western  Australia,  which  obtained  responsible  government  in  1890, 
incaned  liabilities  in  London  as  far  back  as  1872.  In  the  case  of  that 
.state,  however,  the  granting  of  Parliamentary  government  was  unduly 
delayed.  The  ibllowing  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  liabilities  of 
each  of  the  provinces  at  the  date  of  its  taking  charge  of  its  own  afiairs: — 


state. 

Date  of  obbUnlngr 
BeiyMMiiible 
GoverniDont. 

Afflonnt  of  D«bt 
UaUIity  at  that  date. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1855 
1855 
1859 
1^6 
1890 
1855 
1856 

£ 
1,366,770 
480,000 

Qneensland 

Nil 

8oBth  AnstnOia 

Warteni  Anstrmlia 

294,900 
1.367.444 

Tasmania , . . 

Nil 

NftW  Zealand 

Nil 

loi8 
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No  feature  of  Australasian  finance  is  so  astonishing  as  the  growth  of 
the  public  indebtedness,  and  this  fact  has  formed  the  gravamen  of  the 
many  indictments  which  have  been  urged  against  the  states  during 
recent  years.  The  debts  have  undoubtedly  grown  at  a  much  more 
rapid  pace  than  the  population ;  but  as  the  states  were  in  an  entirely 
undeveloped  state  when  public  borrowing  first  came  into  favour, 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  their  indebtedness  as  compared  with  the 
population  was  in  a  sense  the  corollary  of  the  position  t»iken  up  by  the 
various  Governments — that  the  State  should  reserve  to  itself  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  similar  undertakings  which  in  other  countries 
are  prosecuted  by  private  enterprise.  Even  with  this  explanation,  how- 
ever, the  figures  in  the  following  statement  are  sufiliciently  striking : — 


su^ 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001-2. 

New  South  VValefi 
Victoria    

£ 

4,017,630 

6,345,060 

70,000 

866,500 

1,750 

Nil 

£ 

10,614,330 

11,994,800 

4,047,850 

2,167,700 

Nil 
1,315,200 

£ 
16,924,019 
22,426,502 
13,245,150 
11,196,800 
511,000 
2,003,000 

£ 
52,950,738 
43,638,897 
29,457,134 
20,347,125 
1,613,594 
7,110,290 

£ 
71,582,485 

63.547.659 

QaeeDsland 

39,338.^ 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

27,272,545 

14,942,310 

9.095.735 

Commonwealth . 
New  Zealand  

11,300,940 
600,761 

30,139,880 
8,900,991 

66,306,471 
29,659,111 

166,117,773 
38,844,014 

215,789,161 
52,966,447 

Australasia 

11,901,701 

39,040,871 

95,965,582 

193,962,687 

268,755,606 

The  Queensland  figures  are  exclusive  of  £1,079,750  for  Savings 
Bank  Inscribed  Stock. 

The  amounts  for  the  year  1901-2  represent  both  funded  and  un- 
funded debt  In  round  figures  the  increase  for  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1861  to  1871  was  19  millions ;  from  1871  to  1881, 
36  millions  ;  from  1881  to  1891,  89  millions;  and  from  1891  to  1901-2, 
60  millions ;  or  for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  from  1861  to  1871,  27 
millions;  from  1871  to  1881,  57  millions;  from  1881  to  1891,  98 
millions  ;  and  from  1891  to  1901-2,  75  millions.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  figures  in  the  last  column  show  the  public  indebtedness  as 
represented  by  outstanding  debentures  or  stock;  but  the  real  sum  is 
less  by  the  amount  of  sinking  funds  in  the  case  of  all  the  states 
viz.,  New  South  Wales,  £655,796  ;  Victoria,  £429,138 ;  Queensland, 
£9,079 ;  South  Austi-alia,  £92,985  ;  Western  Australia,  £486,737  ; 
Tasmania,  £186,446  ;  and  New  Zealand,  £1,128,816.  In  New  South 
Wales,  sinking  funds  have  been  established  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  recent  loans  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  portions  of  the  ex- 
penditure on  works  of  an  unproductive  character,  the  total  amoont 
accrued  to  30th  June,  1902,  being  £205,796.     There  are  also  annual 
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payments  on  account  of  one  of  the  railway*  loans  and  the  Treasury  bills 
in  aid  of  revenue,  but  the  instalments  in  the  latter  case  are  deducted 
annually,  and  the  net  indebtedness  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt,  while  for  the  redemption  of  the  railway  loan  an  amount  of 
£450,000  was  in  hand  at  fche  same  date,  inclusive  of  £150,000  from 
proceeds  of  Treasury  Bills. 

The  figures  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  of  each  state 
would  be  incomplete  without  corresponding  information  respecting  the 
debt  per  head  of  })opulation.  In  186!  the  public  debt  of  the  states 
included  in  the  Cbmmonwealth  stood  at  £9  13s.  8d.  per  inhabitant; 
in  1871,  at  £17  13s.  lid.;  in  1881,  at  £28  10s.  9d. ;  in  1891,  at 
£47  14s.  Id.;  while  in  1901-2  it  was  £55  17s.  4d.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  Australasia  were :  in  1861,  £9  8s.;  in  1871,  £19  16s.  4d.;  in 
1881,  £34  Os.  2d.;  in  1891,  £49  18s.  4d.;  and  in  1901-2,  £57  15s.  lid. 
For  each  state  the  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1861. 

187L 

1881. 

1891. 

1901-i. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria    

£  s.    d. 

11    4    5 

11  14    3 

2    0    9 

6  16    8 

0    2    3 

Nil. 

£   8.    d. 
20  10    0 
16    0  11 
32    6  11 

11  13    7 
Nil. 

12  18    5 

£  8.    d. 
21  14    8 
25    9    7 
58    7    2 
39    2    1 
17    0    6 
16  16  10 

£   8.    d. 

45  10    8 
37  14    4 
73  12    5 
62    9  11 
30    5    8 

46  11  10 

£  8.  d. 
51  6  0 
44    7    6 

Queensland 

76    8    6 

South  Australia ... 
Western  Australia 
TlliiiTTApia 

75    2  10 

71  14  6 
52    4    1 

Commonwealth . 
New  Zealand  

9  13    8 
6    14 

17  13  11 
33    6    9 

28  10    9 

59    4    2  i 

1 

47  14    1 
61    5    3 

55  17  4 
67    4  11 

Australasia  

9    8    0 

19  16    4 

34    0    2 

1 

49  18    4 

57  15  11 

The  figures  in  the  subsequent  tables  relating  to  the  Public  Debt  diflfer 
slightly  from  those  shown  in  the  previous  pages,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
complete  details  of  the  Victorian  debt  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  are  not 
yet  available,  and  consequently  the  amount  shown  for  Victoria  repre- 
sents the  debt  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Audit. 

Of  the  £215,312,777  which  constituted  the  debt  of  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1901-2,  £207,013,151  i*epresented  funded  debt  i-aised 
either  as  debentures  or  as  funded  or  inscribed  stock,  and  £8,299,626 
unfunded  or  floating  debt.  For  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the  total 
debt  of  £268,279,224  was  divided  into  £259,979,598  of  funded  debt 
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«nd  £8,299,626  of  unfunded  debt.     The  particulars  for  each  state  vHI 
b»  found  below  : — 


Date. 

Debenture 
Bonds. 

Inscribed 

TrmBorj  BHh. 

State. 

and  Poinded 

For 
WorkL 

In  aid 
of  BevemMr. 

ToiaL 

Stock. 

XewScutbWaleft.. 
Victoria  

38  June,  1008 
80  June.  1001 
90  June,  1002 
90  June,  1008 

80  June,  1002 

81  Dec,  1001 

£ 

•8,777,260 

20,266,706 

134M0,189 

9,361,500 

276,000 

8,188,600 

iS, 
67,881,100 
81,900,480 
24,888,247 
17,071,545 
14,606.310 
5,082,286 

t3,006,600 
1,186,000 

£ 

2.477,aa8 

250,000 

681,000 

849,500 

£ 
T1,&02,«S 
58,071.^5 

ilneenBland    

«oath  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia.. 
Taamaaia    

sa.8sa.4i: 

]44H2,3» 

CoBKBODweal^ . . 

66,774f226 
9,158,687 

161,288,026 
48,812,750 

4,191,600 

4,108,196 

2t&,312,rM 

New  ZeaJand 

81  Uar.,  1902 

5S4t66,4lT 

Australasia 

64,027.022 

106,061,878 

4,191,500  1      4,106.1<B     968  S:B45« 

*  £1,650  overdue. 


t  £6,500  overdue. 


The  relative  burthen  of  the  public  debt  of  the  various  states  is  not  to 
be  determined  only  by  comparing  the  gross  amounts  with  the  population, 
for  the  rate  of  interest  payable  must  also  be  taken  into  confiideradon. 
Thus  the  general  average  interest  payable  by  Western  Australia  is  3*36 
per  cent,  while  South  Australia  pays  3*75  per  cent.,  so  that  a  debt  of 
^100  in  the  former  is  not  more  burthensorae  than  £89  12s.  Od.  in  die 
latter  state.  A  more  exact  basis  of  comparison  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  interest  liability,  which  is  shown  below.  The  interest  given  h  an 
the  supposition  that  the  debt  is  outstanding  for  the  whole  of  the  year 
following  the  day  on  which  the  amounts  are  made  up.  The  whole  debt 
funded  and  unfunded,  has  been  included  : — 


• 

state. 

Average  rate  of  Interest. 

Amount  of  Intend 

Funded 
Debt 

UntUDded 
Debt 

TotaL 

Amount 

on  Outstandiiqr 
UabiHties. 

InbalBtul 

New  South  Wales. . 

Victoria 

<2iieeDJBland    

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia. , 
Tasmania  


Commonwealth . 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


percent. 

per  cent 

per  oeot. 

3-56 

3-38 

3-55 

3-59 

3-71 

3*59 

3-70 

4-00 

370 

3-76 

3'60 

3-75 

3-36 

3-38 

3-47 

3-47 

300 

3'4» 

3*60 

3-76 

3-76 

3-63 

3-49 

3-83 

£ 
2,540,625 
1,923,013 
1,456,928 
1,024,080 
502,729 
315,826 


7,783,001 
1,992,743 


9,755.744 


£ 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


a.  d. 
18  10 
IS    <J 


17 
16 
II 
16 


1 
2 


2    0    6 
2  10    7 


2    2    3 


In  1S84  the  nominal  rate  ef  interest  on  New  South  Wales  loans  floated 
in  London  was  reduced  to  3^  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  stock  to  the  amount 
oi  £29,326,200  and  Treasury  bilk  for  £2,000,000  had  been  sold  to 
June,  1902.  This  example  was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  other  states 
onol  1888,  when  Queen^and  successfully  floated  a  loan  of  £2,920,000 
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at  the  reduced  rate  ;  and  in  1889  Yietoria,  Soaih  Australia,  TanDaania^ 
and  New  Zealand,  in  the  order  named,  were  miooessful  in  issuing  stodc 
at  a  similar  nominal  rate.  Through  the  pressure  of  the  finaneial  oriaisy 
the  nominal  rate  for  those  states  which  issued  in  1893  was  increased. to- 
4  per  cent.  Early  in  the  following  jear,  however,  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  again  placed  loans  on  the  market  at  the  lower  rate.  New 
Zealand,  in  May,  1895,  was  the  first  colony  to  issue  a  3  per  cent,  loan 
— an  example  which  was  follou'ed  by  New  Bouth  Wales  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  by  all  the  states  since  that  date.  Tasmania,  however^ 
did  not  place  a  3  per  cent,  loan  in  London  till  1901,  but  local  inscribed 
stocks  had  been  previously  sold  at  the  rate  mentioned.  Below  will 
be  found  the  amount  of  the  total  debt  under  each  rate  of  interest.  For 
Victoria,  the  figures  refer  to  the  30th  June,  1901 ;  for  Tasmania,  to  the 
31st  December,  1901 ;  for  New  Zealand,  to  the  Slst  March,  1902;  and 
for  all  the  other  states  to  the  30th  June,  1902  : — 


Bate       New 
of  In- .    South 
tfcrest '    Wales. 


Victoria. '  <^^';«- 


ill 

Western 

AUB- 

tralla. 

Common- 
wealtb. 

New 
Zealand. 

Austral- 


PvxDCD  Dm. 


oent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kfl. 

1,660 

■   •at 

•  «  •  ■ 

•  ■   ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  • 

1,650 

•  •  ■  • 

1,060 

6 

1S,800 

•  •    •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

683,900 

■  •  •  ■ 

3,100 

649,800 

66,000 

606,800 

5 

460,000 

«   *    •  • 

•  •  •  • 

290,000 

49,100 

100        799,200 

609,400 

1,406,600 

*\ 

8.700 

5,000,000 

■  *  ■  ■ 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

78,600 

6,077,800 

62,900 

5,180,20C> 

4 

21,066,440 

26,S10»796 

21,884,800 

16,802,400 

8,006,280 

4,129,600'  92,197,766 

38,427,862 

126,026,617 

3} 

•  •  «  • 

■  *  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

m   m   »  • 

t  •  •  • 

•   t    •   a 

••■••• 

349,000 

849,00(^ 

s| 

90,800,197 

12,000,000 

11.624,484 

8,868,000 

4,464,880 

4,207,107 

66,869,118 

10,488,388  7a;297,460 

3| 

•  •  "  ■ 

.... 

*  •   •  • 

■  •  •  • 

■      *  • 

24,918          24,918 

24,91£( 

3 
Total  1 

14,266,072 

8,825,480 

6,896,608 

5,083,746 

7,860,000 

730,910 

42,603,900 

8,082,967   60,686,857 

t}6,108,359'51,686,276 

38,807,427 

26,428,04614,942,810 

9,095,736 

207,013,161 

52,966,447 

269,979,69» 

Unfukded  Dsbt.  '  (Treaiury  BUU  far  Works  atid  Defieienciet  in  Recenue.) 


Nil. 

k 

3 

6,500 
1,181,500 
2,000,000 

2,346,126 

750,000      681,000 
410,000       .... 
275,000       .... 

•  «  ■  ■ 

849,500 

•  t  •  * 

•  ■  ■  • 

6,600 

2,412,500 

8,259,500 

275,000 

2,846,126 

6,500 

2,412,600 

8,259.560 

275,000 

2,846,12& 

Total 

6,484,126 

1,486,000,      681,000 

849,600 

«  •  •  • 

a  ■  •  • 

9,096,785 

8,209,626 

«  ■   «    a 

8,299,6a& 

Tolal 
Debt 

n,£03,485 

i 

63,071,27589,838,427 

27.272,645 

14,042,810 

216,812,777 

52,966,447 

268,279,224 

The  trea&ury  bills  of  "New  Zealand  do  not  rightly  form  part  of  the 
public  debt,  and  such  of  these  as  were  outstanding  have  therefore  been 
excluded  from  the  foregoing  statement. 


E.EDEMPTION   OF  LOANS. 

Loans  are  either  redeemed  or  renewed.  In  the  former  case,  the- 
amount  of  the  obligations  of  the  state  to -its  public  creditors  is  reduced  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  liability  remains  the  same  or  is  only  slightly 
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altered.  Ttepayments,  However,  are  chiefly  effected  ander  the  head  oC 
renewals,  the  amount  of  loans  redeemed  from  revenue — ^by  BJnkiiig  fund 
annual  drawings,  or  directly  from  the  general  account — b^iig  small 
The  principle  of  extinguishing  public  debt  by  the  operation  of  sinkinf 
funds  or  by  annual^drawings  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  public 
debt  of  Australasia,  and  the  loans  affected  do  not  amount  to  a  large  sum 
In  the  case  of  sinking  funds,  the  money  is  held  until  the  date  of  redemp- 
tion; but  exactly  the  opposite  course  is  followed  where  annual  drawings 
are  provided,  for  in  such  cases  the  Government  retire  a  certain  amount 
of  their  debentures  yearly,  and  thus  effect  a  gradual  extinction  of  iLt- 
loan.  As  already  explained,  all  the  states  have  sinking  funds  in  opera- 
tion, the  amounts  to  the  credit  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  101  ^ 
The  system  of  annual  drawings  has  been  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent 
only  by  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia ;  th.^ 
only  loan  so  issued  by  New  South  Wales  has,  however,  been  redeemed 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  amounts  of  perpetual  or 
interminable  stock,  all  the  Australasian  loans  are  i*edeemable  at  pre- 
scribed dates ;  hence  the  Governments  frequently  find  themselves  at  tfar- 
jnercy  of  an  adverse  market  when  they  are  compelled  to  raise  a  loan  to 
pay  off  stock  falling  due.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  practical 
steps  have  been  taken  by  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Atistralia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  to  avoid  this  disability,  the  Giovem- 
ments  of  those  states,  in  their  late  issues,  having  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  optiojQ  of  redeeming  at  a  minimum  or  a  maximum  date,  or 
any  intervening  period,  on  giving  the  necessary  six  or  twelve  months' 
notice.  Canada  was  the  first  of  the  British  possessions  to  introduce 
this  principle. 

Datbs  op  Maturity. 

Australasian  loans  have  been  issued  for  fixed  periods,  and  the  amount 
maturing  in  each  year  is  given  in  the  following  statement.  No  com- 
bined action  is  taken  to  regulate  the  raising  of  loans,  each  state  acting 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  its  Government,  regardless  of  the  financial 
condition  of  its  neighbours.  The  placing  of  a  loan  on  the  London  market, 
especially  if  it  be  for  a  large  amount,  generally  results  in  an  all  round 
fall  in  the  prices  of  Australasian  stocks,  and  subsequent  issues  of  other 
states  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  the  market  is  approached  before 
it  has  recovered  its  tone ;  in  fact,  the  states  have  in  this  respect  al^ 
the  evils  of  disintegration  and  all  the  liabilities  of  federation,  withont 
any  of  the  advantages  which  federation  would  give.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  lack  of  consultation  between  the  Australian  Treasurers  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  on  the  opposite  page.  In  ten  years  only  of  ihe 
next  fifty  is  there  no  loan  to  be  renewed  or  to  be  paid  ofi^  and  the 
amounts  to  be  met  range  as  high  as  J&31,323,199.  Happily,  the 
amounts  to  be  redeemed  during  the  next  decade  are  moderate,  and  the 
fact  of  heavy  obligations  requiring  to  be  met  in  any  remote  year  uiaj 
prove  of  advantage,  as  it  will  simplify  negotiations  when  the  time  is 


ripe  lor  tl«  vm-rwAm  of  Aastmhsiu  Wnm  uiIo  v4M  v-MMt<^HhhW<.t 
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&(Hi)  a pHtvindsl starndputnt  ooIt.  Tk«{vuM»|>l*«i4  M^tit^w  wiumuiii 
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Doe 
Dfttei. 


Sootli 


Victoria. 


Aim* 
tnlia. 


UamrxDED  Ihcsr.    (^fVwMuiy  BitU/or  WoHu  and  Defkeieneies  in,  Bevennu,) 


Over-          £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

;      £      ' 

£ 

£ 

doe..         «^600 

•  •  *  • 

•  a   «  a 

•  ■  •  a 

B    ■      •     « 

6,fi<Ny 

e.50> 

1002 

086/NNI 

•  *  ■  ■ 

«  •  «  • 

V  «    •   • 

086,000 

985,W(r 

1908 

276,000 

1,000 

•  •  •  • 

i  •    •  • 

276,000 

2Te,«i> 

1004 

26,000 

■  *  •  • 

8UMI00 

»   ■   •  • 

841.000 

M\Af* 

1006     2,000.000 

25,000 

•  •  •  « 

68VJ00 

>  •    •   • 

1    2,587,000 

2,557.»> 

1006     1,000,000 

25,000 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

.   •    •• 

1,026,000 

l,O25.0f»» 

1007 

25,000 

*  »  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

■  •    ■   ■ 

25,000 

25.»»i» 

1906  ,      .... 

25,000 

»  »    m  0 

•  •  •  • 

i  •    ■   • 

25.000 

25,Wrt 

1900 

26,000 

«   •   ■   • 

«  •  •  • 

»  •    •   • 

26,000 

f5.00l> 

1010  '      .... 

25,000 

■   •    *   « 

•  •  •  • 

k  •   ■  • 

25,000' 

25.0ii» 

1011 

25.000 

m  m    •  » 

■  •  ■  • 

,       •  ■ 

25.000, 

25.000 

1912 

25,000 

680,000 

*  •  •  ■ 

•  «  • 

566,000 

555.0()i' 

Asanal' 

1 
1 

Ur«w-| 

\mw^J  2,477,026 

•  •  •  * 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

m  m  •  m                          a 

•  «  » 

2,477,626 

•  •  ■ 

2,477,0^ 

Total  1  6,484,126 

1,486,000 

681,000 

840,600 

•  «    •  «                              « 

■   •  • 

8,800,6861      . 

•  ■  « 

8,290.6rv 

ToUl  ' 

1 
1 

1 

Debt   ,71,602,486 

68,07l,«76 

89,888,427 

27,272.645 

14,042,810  0,006,785  215.81S,777|62,O66,447{908,2:9,2SI 

Expenses  of  NsaoTiATiON. 

From  1855,  when  the  first  New  South  Wales  loan  was  placed  on  the 
London  market,  until  the  present  time,  the  Australasian  states  have 
obtained  from  the  same  source  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  which 
they  have  borrowed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  raised  locally,  and  in  London, 
but  small  sums  raised  in  states  other  than  those  incurring  the  debt 
have  been  included  with  the  London  flotations  : — 


Stole 

Raised  locally. 

Raised 
in  LondcD. 

Total  Debt 

PrrcpDtaze  of 

Lo*Danj«ad 

locaUyto 

Totol  Debt. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

13,838,035 

5,423,862 

4,689,080 

4,045,745 

£ 
67,754,460 
47,647.413 
34,649,347 
23.226.800 

£ 
71.592.485 
63,071,275 
39,338,427 
27,272,545 
14,942,310 
9,096,735 

19*33 

Viotoria  

OueeDsland 

10-28 
11-92 

South  AuBtralia 

14-83 

Western  Australia    

1,334,380      13,607,930 
1,265,485  1      7,830,250 

8-93 

13-91 

Common  weal  til , 

30,596,587 
6,364,721 

184,716,190 
46,611,726 

215,312,777 
52,966,447 

14-21 

New  Zealand 

12-00 

Australasia 

36,951,308    231.327.»16 

268,279,224 

13-77 

~       W              ' W~        ~       1 

The  dependence  on  the  English  market  was  originally  due  to  lack  of 
local  capital ;  but  even  in  late  years,  when  such  capital  has  been  fairly 
abundant,  the  Governments  have  still  turned  to  London,  and,  strange  to 
say,  have  offered  the  London  investor  a  higher  rate  than  that  at  which 
they  have  been  able  to  place  the  small  loans  raised  locally. 

The  charges  incidental  to  the  floating  of  an  inscribed  stock  locn  in 
England  are  heavy.  The  chief  expense  is  the  stamp  duty  of  12a.  6d.  per 
cent,  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  inscribed  stock,  the  other 
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charges  being  for  services  rendered.  New  Soatb  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
New  Zealand  issue  their  stock  through  the  Bank  of  England;  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  acts  for  Victoria  and  Western  Australia; 
South  Australia  issues  its  loans  through  Jts  Agent-Genei*al  in  London  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Tasmania  also  the  Agent-General  is  the  channel 
through  whom  the  loans  are  placed,  but  he  has  the  assistance  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

The  cost  of  negotiation  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  1  per  cent,  com- 
mission; and  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bamc,  ^  per  cent. 
Brokerage  costs  \  per  cent.  •  In  addition  to  these  charges  and  the  stamp 
duty  referred  to  above,  there  has  usually  to  be  added  4d.  or  5d.  per  £100 
for  incidental  expenses.  The  charges  annually  made  by  the  Bank  ol^ 
England  for  the  inscription  and  management  of  stock  and  the  payment 
of  the  half-yearly  dividends  were  formerly  £600  per  million  for  the^ 
first  ten  millions,  £550  for  the  next  five,  and  £500  per  million  for  all 
subsequent  amounts.  In  1895,  however,  these  rates  were  reduced  by 
£100  per  million  to  the  three  states  employing  the  Bank ;  while  from 
May,  1899,  all  amounts  raised  through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  on  behalf  of  New  South  Wales,  are  eharged  £200  per  million. 
The  charges  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  were  £500  per 
million  for  the  first  ten  millions,  £450  for  a  second  like  sum,  and  £400 
per  million  for  any  subsequent  amount  to  the  end  of  1897,  when  the 
Vict-orian  Government  arranged  with  the  Bank  to  reduce  its  rates  for 
inscription  of  stock  to  £250  per  million,  without  regard  to  the  total 
amount  inscribed. 

On  the  old  form  of  debenture  the  stamp  duty  imposed  is  2s.  6d. 
per  cent.,  or  £1,250  per  million.  The  expenditure  per  £100  deben- 
tures or  inscribed  stock  floated  in  London  of  those  states  for  which 
information  is  obtainable  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  debenture 
loans  shown  are  some  of  the  last  issued.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
fioating  inscribed  stock  loans  is  much  greater  than  that  under  the  deben- 
ture system,  but  the  extra  outlay  is  inappreciable  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  gained  : — 


state. 

• 

&5 

PriadpaL 

Expenses 

per £100 

Debenture 

and  Stock. 

Class  of  stock. 

RAteof 
Interest. 

Amount 

Kew  South  Wales 

_                                                                                                                X 

1883 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1898 
1901 
1902 

4 

3i 
'   3i 
4 

34 

3 

3 

3 

3 

£ 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,500,000 
2,500,000 
832,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
4,000,000 
3,000.000 

£  8.   d. 

0  11    5 

1  7  10 
1    7    9 
1     8    0 
1    9    5 
1    7  10 
1    8    5 

•2  12    8 
•2  12  11 

Debentnma. 
loBcrihed. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

*  InducUiv  uoderwritiiig  oommisskm. 
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State. 


c 
^  o 
OS" 


Victoria 


Queensland 


South  Australia. 


..Western  Australia   . . .  - 


Tasmania 


New  Zealand 


Principal. 


Bate  of 
Interest 


Amount. 


Expenses 

per  £100 

I>ebentare 

and  Stock. 


CUflB  of  Stock. 


1880 

4i 

1891 

H 

1892 

H 

1893 

4 

1899 

3 

1901 

3 

1881 

4 

1890 

34 

1891 

3i 

1893 

3i 

1S95 

3i 

1896 

3 

1900 

3 

1901 

3 

1883 

4 

1889 

3i 

1892 

34 

1893 

3J 

1894 

34 

1894 

34 

1896 

3 

1897 

3 

1899 

3 

1900 

3 

1891 

4 

1892 

4 

1894 

4 

1895 

34 

1896 

3 

1897 

3 

1898 

3 

1898 

3 

1900 

3 

1900 

34 

1886 

4 

1889 

34 

1893 

34 

1894 

4 

1895 

34 

1901 

3 

1895 

3 

1899 

3 

1901 

3 

£ 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,107,000 
1,600,000 
3,000,000 

1,089,500 
2,264,734 
2,500,000 
1,182,400 
1,250,000 
1,500,000 
1,400,000 
1,374,213 

1,438,500 

1,317,800 

932,300 

125,000 

475,600 

200,000 

839,500 

500.000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

400,000 

540,000 

750,000 

750.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

880,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

450,000 

1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


£  8.  d. 
0  17  94 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2  9 

3  0 
3  0 
2  11 
8  0 


0  15  9 

1  8  0 

1  8  2 

2  18  8 
1  11  7 

1  9  4 

2  15  0 
2  15  0 

0  9  0 

0  19  1 

1  1  2 


1  2  5 

1  0  11 

2  4  5 
2  7  7 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 


6 
7 
6 

7 
& 

7 


3  11 
3  11 
9  0 


2  12  3 


0  18 

1  3 
1  3 
1  3 
1  4 


0 
6 
5 
8 
5 


2  2  8 
1  13  0 


Debentares. 
Inscribed. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Debentures. 
Inscribed. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Debentures. 
Inscribed. 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Debentures. 
Inscribed 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 
do. 
do. 


Against  several  loans  the  expenses  have  not  been  stated,  as  the 
information  has  not  been  published  by  the  state  interested.     The  high 
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rate  of  expenses  on  the  1893  Queensland  loan  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  fact  that  the  amount  was  underwritten  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 
The  latest  loans  issued  by  all  the  States  and  New  Zealand  have  also  ^ 
been  burdened  with  a  charge  for  underwriting. 


Quotations  op  Stock. 

In  ^another  chapter  the  growth  of  Australasian  indebtedness  on 
private  account  has  been  traced  over  a  period  of  about  thirty-one  years, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  during  that  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
advances  made  to  the  various  State  Governments,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
and  eight  millions  of  private  advances,  have  been  obtained  in  Great 
Britain.  This  condition  of  dependence  on  external  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  country  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  proved  a 
great  danger  to  Australasia,  but  never  to  the  same  extent  as  during 
the  crisis  of  1892-93,  when  the  withdrawal  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  British  investor  caused  widespi*ead  confusion  in  almost  every 
department  of  industry,  and  intense  financial  unrest,  from  which  some 
of  the  states  have  not  yet  recovered,  although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  table,  Australasian  stocks  are  now  quoted  at  satisfactory  prices. 

The  quotations  for  Colonial  stocks  in  the  London  markets  at  the 
close  of  June,  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1902  are  given  below,  the  price  in 
every  instance  being  "cum  dividend."  With  one  exception — India — 
the  quotations  are  for  loans  raised  on  the  security  of  the  local  revenues 
of  the  country  borrowing ;  in  the  case  of  India  there  is  an  Imperial 
guarantee.  This  advantage  has  also  been  extended  to  some  Canadiiin, 
Mauritius,  and  New  Zealand  loans,  but  these  are  not  quoted  in  the 
following  list.  In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  guarantee  of 
the  British  Government  is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  dep<jn- 
dencies  to  which  it  has  been  extended,  as  in  addition  to  the  absolute 
security  afforded,  it  candies  the  right  of  trustees  in  the  United  Kingd«  )m 
to  invest  trust  funds  in  the  stock — a  privilege  which  was  not  extended 
to  Australasian  securities  till  September,  1901 : — 


Country. 


Class  of  Stock. 


Sellinff  Price,  '*  cum  dividend." 


June, 
1&92. 


June, 
IS83. 


June, 
1804. 


Australasia — 

2Cew  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

Soath  Australia... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Canada  

Cape  Colony    , 

Natal 

India 


3i  per  cent  Inscribed 
3i       do        do 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Stocks 


1 

96i 

93 

98J 

97 

88i 

97i 

103i 

99 

104 

106 

103 

106i 

103i 

104 

108 

103 

98i 

103 

104i 

104i 

108J 

94^ 

96 

97 

)  106 

108 

112 

103 

108 

109 

97J 

98i 

m 

June, 
1902. 


104 

103 

109 

106i 

112 

104i 

113 

102 

106 

118 

lOH 
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In  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  different  stocks  quite  fair, 
other  things  than  bare  quotations  on  a  given  date — chiefly  the  accraed 
interest  and  the  unexpired  currency  of  the  scrip — have  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  uniform  date  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  has  not 
been  adopted,  so  that  the  amount  of  interest  accrued  at  the  above- 
quoted  dates  varies  with  each  loan ;  while  the  date  on  which  the  loan  is 
repayable  is  a  factor  not  to  be  neglected  in  estimating  the- price  of  a 
stock.  The  return  obtained  by  investors  from  the  inscribed  stock  of  each 
colony  on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations,  allowing  for  interest  accrued 
and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  given  below  : — 


Nominal 

fate  of 

Interest. 

Selling 

Price, 

"ex 

dividend.'* 

Cnr- 

rency. 

1 

Effective  annual  BaU 
of  Interest  per  £100  tterlin^r- 

Ooantry. 

If  no  allowance 
is  made  for 

redemption  at 

par  on 

maturity. 

Kate 

if  Stock  i» 
held  tOl 
dat«of 

maturity. 

$  cent. 

£ 

Yean. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8     d. 

June,  1802. 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Kew  Zealand 

Canada    

Cape  Colony  

Nafcal 

India    


84 

di 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 


9619 

32 

95*45 

31 

101-72 

32 

105-22 

44 

101-72 

42 

101-22 

16 

104-05 

37 

9317 

46 

105-89 

31 

102-65 

34 

96-09 

56 

3  13    5 
3  13  llf 
3  19    5 
3  16    9i 
3  19    5 
3  19  10 
3  17    8 
4  lOi 
16    3! 

H 
6i 


3 
3 
3  18 
3    2 


3  14 
3  15 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


19 

16 

19 

19 

17 

5 

15 

18 
o 


2f 
0 

li 
4 

3 

0 

H 

n 

H 

9 


June,  1893. 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Canada    

Cape  Colony  

Natal  

India    


Si 

3i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 


92*33 

31 

86-97 

30 

97-25 

31 

102-23 

43 

102-25 

41 

96-75 

15 

104-06 

36 

94*68 

45 

107-90 

30 

107-66 

33 

97-92 

1 

55 

3  16 

4  1 


4 
3 


4 
3 
3 
3 


3 
19 


3  19 


3 
17 
3 
14 
3  15 
3    1 


2J 
1 

oi 

6 

8 
10 
lOi 

H 

81 


3  18  ^i 

4  4  3i 
4  3  7i 
3  18  10 

3  18  9^ 

4  6  Oi 

3  17  1 

3    4  5} 

3  13  Si 

3  13  9{ 

3    1  <H 
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Koininal 

rate  of 

Interert. 

Selltnir 

Prioe, 

"ex 

dividend." 

Cur- 
renoDT. 

of  Interest  per  £100  tterUng. 

Craatry. 

If  noaUowADce 
to  made  for 

redemption  at 

par  on 

matority. 

Rate 

ifBtooklB 

held  till 

date  of 

matnritjr. 

Voaot. 

£ 

Tetn. 

£     1.    d. 

A     8.     d. 

Jnne,  1894. 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

Sooth  Australia.... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  2Sealand 

Canada    

Cape  Colony  

Natal   

India    ,, 


3i 

98-21 

30 

H 

95-92 

29 

4 

102-25 

30 

4 

105-74 

42 

4 

106-25 

40 

4 

101-25 

14 

4 

108-45 

35 

3 

95-68 

44 

4 

111-91 

29 

4 

108-57 

32 

3 

98-68 

54 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


11  lOi 
13    7i 


19 
16 
16 
19 
14 
3 


3  12 
3  14 
3    1 


5 

Oi 

9i 

6 

24 

2i 

5 

3 


3  12    4 
3  14    8 
3  18    6i 
3  15  lOi 
15    H 
18 
13 
3 
9 
12 
1 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


9 

2i 

8 

6 

91 

4i 


June,  1902. 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

<Qaeensland 

South  Australia . . . 

Western  Ajistralia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Canada    

Cape  CiAoBj  

Natal   

India    


H 

103-22 

22 

3i 

101-36 

34 

4 

10712 

22 

4 

105-61 

34 

4 

110-12 

32 

4 

102-62 

6 

4 

112-44 

27 

3 

100-59 

36 

4 

105-78 

21 

4 

117-11 

24 

9 

loo-as 

46 

3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


8 
9 


3  15 
3  16 


13 
18 


0 

16 

9 

0 


5 
8 
5 
6 

44 
8i 


11  lOi 


1 

41 
0 

Q 


3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

2  19  112 

3  13  10| 
3  3  2} 
3    0    1 


4 
9 
12 
15 
11 
11 
8 


5 

7J 

8i 

8 
6 


The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  show  the  relative 
positions  of  the  various  stocks  quoted.  As  will  be  seen,  the  credit 
of  each  division  of  Australasia  was  somewhat  better  in  1894  than 
in  1892,  notwithstanding  the  financial  panic  which  occarred  betweea 
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those  dates.  In  1893  there  was  naturally  a  heavy  fall,  as  compared 
with  the  precedhig  year,  in  all  Australasian  securities  excefit  those  of 
New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia.  Victorian  stock  showed  the  largest 
fall — which  was  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  panic 
originated  in  that  state,  and  Victorian  finances  generally  were  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  quotation  for  New  Zealand  stock  at  the  middle  of 
1 893  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  seemed  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  London  market  did  not  consider  the  interests 
of  New  Zealand  to  be  bound  up  with  those  of  the  states  on  the  main- 
land. In  1895  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  prices  of  stock 
of  all  the  states,  and  the  rise  has  since  been  well  maintained.  To 
illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  colonial  securities,  the  rates 
obtained  during  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1902  are  given  below  in  a 
simpler  form  than  in  the  preceding  table.  During  the  same  periods 
British  consols  were  selling  at  98^,  97,  99,  and  96^  : — 


Country. 


1802. 

189S. 

ISM. 

1902. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

1 
£«. 

d. 

£  8.  d. 

3  U 

2J 

3  18 

2J 

:3  12 

4 

3  4  9i 

3  15 

0 

4  4 

31 

3  14 

8 

3  9  5 

3  19 

IJ 

4  3 

74 

3  18 

6i 

3  12  U 

3  16 

4 

3  18  10 

3  15 

1<H 

3  15  8} 

3  19 

3 

3  18 

94' 

3  15 

H 

3  11  6^ 

3  19 

0 

4  6 

Oi 

3  IS 

9 

3  11  8 

3  17 

U 

3  17 

I 

1 

3  13 

24' 

3  8  6 

3  5 

74 

3  4 

6* 

3  3 

8 

2  10  111 

3  15 

li 

3  13 

2i 

3  9 

5 

3  13  10! 

3  18 

^ 

3  13 

9i 

3  12 

9! 

3  3  2{ 

3  2 

9 

3  1 

Oi 

1 

3  1 

H 

3  0  1 

Australasia — 
New  South  Wales 

Victoria.  

Queensland 

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania     , 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

Cape  Colony    

Natal     , 

India    , 


So  far,  only  the  return  yielded  to  the  investor  has  been  considered 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  Austral- 
fiM&n  Governments  for  some  of  their  last  issues,  and  the  quotations  for 
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the  same  stocks  in  June,  1902,  the  latter  prices  being,  of  course,  "ex 
dividend  " : — 


state. 


Date  of 
Negotiation. 


Rate 
]>er  cent. 


New  South  Wales 

Do 

Victoria 

Do      

Do     

Qaeenaland    

Do  

Do  

Soath  Australia 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Western  Australia  

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Tasmania   

Do         

New  Zealand 

Do         

Do         


1895 

3 

1898 

3 

1901 

3 

1893 

4 

1899 

3 

1901 

3 

1897 

3 

1900 

3 

1900 

3 

1896 

3 

1897 

3 

1899 

3 

1900 

3 

1897 

3 

1898 

3 

1898 

3 

1900 

3 

1900 

3i 

1895 

3i 

1895 

3 

1895 

3 

1899 

3 

1901 

3 

Amount  of 
Issue. 


£ 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,000,000 

2,107,000 

1,600,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,400,000 

1,374,213 

839,500 

500,000 

1.500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

880,000 

760,000 

450,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


Net  average '  Quotation, 
price        !  ex-dividend, 
realised.     !  June,  lOOS. 


£ 
9514 
98*65 

91  12 
96-00 
93-21 
89-86 
95-61 
91-26 
91-50 
95-34 
96-05 

92  67 
90-81 
93-45 
94-76 
91-96 
89-66 
97*39 
98-30 

93"*73 
96-56 


£ 
95-33 
95-33 

101-13 

o 
93*59 

* 

94-09 
9409 
9409 
9409 
93*59 
93*59 
93*59 

93-69 

• 

102-59 

• 

95-33 
95-33 


No  quotation. 


Character  op  Stock  Issued. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  Australasian  loans  is  inscribed,  and  the 
outstanding  issues  under  the  debenture  system  are  being  converted 
into  inscribed  stock  as  quickly  as  circumstances  permit.  New  Zealand 
was  the  first  colony  to  introduce  inscription  in  1877,  in  which  year  was 
passed  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  a  measure  made  necessary  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Provincial  Councils.  Under  this  Act  the  liabilities  of 
the  various  provinces  were  merged  into  the  general  debt  of  the  colony  ;: 
and  under  the  same  Act  and  its  amendment  of  1884  the  Government- 
has  worked  systematically  to  consolidate  the  debt  by  conversion 
and  inscription,  so  that  in  March,  1902,  the  whole  of  the  public 
liabilities  were  inscribed,  with  the  exception  of  £9,153,697  represented 
by  debentures.  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  New  Zealand  was  assented 
to  in  December,  1 877 ;  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  Imperial  Parliament 
])assed  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  which  provided  for  the  inscription  and 
transfer  of  Colonial  stock  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Certain 
Steps  were  required  to  be  taken  before  a  colony  could  taJce  advantage  of 
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the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act.  As  already  mentiaiied,  New  Zealand 
passed  the  necessary  legislation  at  the  end  of  1877  ;  but  nothing  was 
done  bj  the  other  states  until  1882^  when  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia passed  Inscribed  Stock  Acts  ;  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
passed  similar  legislation  in  the  following  year,  Western  Australia  in 
1 884,  and  Tasmania  in  lSS9i  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  gradual  change 
in  the  mode  of  floating  loans  for  public  purposes  has  been  going  on  since 
1877,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  whole  debt  of  eadi 
state  will  be  represented  by  one  class  of  stock.  In  1879,  or  two  years 
after  passing  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  New  Zealand  placed  on  the 
market  a  5  per  cent,  loan  of  £5,000,000  at  97^  in  the  form  of  deben- 
tures, the  subscribers  having  the  option  up  to  March,  1881,  of  exchanging 
for  4  per  cent  inscribed  stock,  at  the  rate  of  J&120  of  stock  for  eadi  j£100 
of  debentures.  The  loan  was  successfully  floated,  and  within  the  stated 
period  £4,476,000  of  the  £5,000,000  debentures  were  exchanged  for 
£5,371,200  inscribed  stock  at  4  per  cent  The  other  colonies  issued 
inscribed  stock  loans  shortly  after  passing  the  respective  Acts. 

The  Imperial  "  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,"  as  previously  mentioned, 
provides  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  of  stock  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  for  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon.  It  also  defines  the 
position  of  the  British  Grovemment  as  regards  Colonial  indebtedness, 
and  provides  that  every  document  connected  with  stock  transactions 
shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  Intimation  that  no  liability,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in  respect  of  such 
stocky  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act^  1900,  trustees  are 
empowered  to  invest  in  Australasian  securities  after  certain  conditions 
have  been  complied  with,  and  these  conditions  were  proclaimed  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  6  th  September,  1901. 

The  difference  between  registered  and  inscribed  stock  is  practically 
sraalL  Transactions  under  the  former  head  are  confined  to  a  few  old 
funded  stock  loans.  Debentures  and  inscribed  stock  form  the  principal 
classes  of  securities,  and,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  debenture  form 
is  rapidly  giving  way  to  inscription.  Debenture  coupons  are,  like 
ordinary  scrip^  negotiable  by  bearer,  and  are  liable  to  the  risk  of 
forgery.  By  inscription  the  possibilities  of  fraud  in  transfer  are  mini- 
mised, as  the  stock  is  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  transfer- 
able therein  by  the  stock-holders  personally  or  by  their  attorneys, 
without  the  issue  of  certificates  of  stock.  In  the  case  of  registered 
stock,  certificates  are  issued  transferable  by  deed 

The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills,  either  in  anticipation  of  or  to  make 
good  deficiencies  in  revenue,  obtains  in  each  state,  and,  as  previovsly 
explained,  is  an  old-established  custom ;  bat  Treasury  bills  have  been  made 
to  serve  another  purpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  by  their  sale  to 
meet  certain  obllgati<ms  for  public  works.  This  is  an  innovation  which 
could  not  well  be  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the  last  few  yeaia 
The  bills  are  in  reality  ordinary  loans  with  short  currencifis^  and  cany 
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generally  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  issaes  of  the  fnnded  debt.  The 
QoaatisCBotorj  state  of  Australasian  finance  does  not  allow  of  the  absolute 
redemption  of  these  bills  ;  conaeqaently  they  will  either  have  to  be 
renewed  or  converted  into  stock,  an  operation  which  will  entail  an 
additional  expenditure  to  the  charges  of  first  negotiation.  The  New 
Zealand  TrRasury  bills  are  issaed  direct  by  the  Treasory  at  par,  and  the 
expenses  of  n^j^ation  are  small.  The  bills  are  usually  redeemed 
daring  the  year  of  issue,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  not  been  included 
with  or  considered  as  part  of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  other  states  Treasury  bills  have  been  so  included. 
Australasian  Treasury  bills  are  like  the  British  Treasury  bills  in  name 
only,  but  they  have  some  points  in  common  with  the  British  exchequer 


bills. 


O0NVBB8ION  A3n>  Consolidation  of  Loans. 


Conversion  and  consolidation  as  applied  to  loans  are  not  interchange- 
able terms,  but  represent  two  distinct  transactions  in  so  far  related  that 
without  conversion  consolidation  would  be  impracticable.  All  the 
states  are  systematically  converting  their  old  loans  into  inscribed 
stock,  and  by  so  doing  they  are  taking  a  step  towards  consolidation. 
Since  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act  was  passed  in  1877,  New  Zealand 
has  been  engaged  in  converting  its  old  loans  into  inscribed  stock,  and 
consolidating  the  whole  debt  by  adopting  three  uniform  interest  rates  of 
4,  3^,  and  3  per  cent,  and  fixing  the  dates  of  maturity  at  1929,  1940,  and 
1945  respectively.  The  transactions  in  conversion  and  consolidation  in 
New  Zealand  from  1877  to  Slst  March,  1901,  were  as  stated  below. 
In  addition  to  the  transactions  shown,  old  debentures  to  the  amount  of 
<£6,225,500  were  converted  into  short-dated  debentures  under  the  1884 
Consolidated  Stock  Act,  pending  subsequent  conversion  into  inscribed 
stock  ;  of  these  short-dated  debentures,  J&4,257,700  have  since  been 
converted  into  4  per  cent,  stock,  and  are  included  in  the  £19,724,400 
shown  below.  The  amount  of  these  debentures  outstanding  on  31st 
March,  1901,  was  £1,967,800  :— 


Amttnt  of  Old 
DebeDtoret 

Additional 
Oq>itel  added  to 

Principal 

by  CkMvendon 

or  ConsolidaUon. 

New  Stook  Itsaed. 

CoiiTertcd 
or  Redeemed. 

Neminal  Rate  of 
Interest. 

Amount 

DateofMatnrity. 

£ 
19,724,400 
5,720,550 
3,324,262 

£ 
1,600,902 
440,617 
49,558 

4  per  cent. 
3i      „ 
3       .. 

£ 
21,325,302 
6.161,167 
3,373,810 

1929 
1940 
1945 

The  loading  of  the  principal  by  conversion  appears  heavy ;  but  New 
Zealand  was  saddled  with  a  number  of  small  loans,  much  after  the  type 
of  municipal  borrowings,  which  it  was  most  desirable  should  be  con- 
solidated without  delay,  and  some  sacrifice  was  made  to  accomplish  this ; 
besides,  the  compensation  obtained  in  a  lower  rate  of  interest  must  be 
aet  against  the  increased  capital     The  annual  saving  in  interest  on  the 
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amount  converted  to  the  Slst  March,  1901,  is  stated  as  £199^520,  viz,, 
£102,114  on  the  4  per  cent.,  £59,262  on  the  3^  per  cent,  and  £38,144 
on  the  3  per  cent,  stock.  AH  conversions  into  short-dated  debentures 
took  place  at  par,  the  saving  in  interest  thereby  amounting  to  £7,990 
annually,  in  addition  to  the  £199,520  shown  above.  The  subject  of  the 
New  Zealand  conversion  is  a  large  one,  and  inquirers  should  consult  the 
publications  of  the  Government  of  that  colony,  which  give  details  that 
would  hardly  be  in  place  in  a  volume  such  as  this. 

In  Victoria  the  4  per  cent,  stock  floisited  in  Melbourne  to  the  amount 
of  £2,089,f)13  has  been  converted  into  3  per  cent,  stock,  with  the 
exception  of  £120,062  subsequently  redeemed.  Tlie  saving  in  interest 
by  the  conversion  is  £19,696. 

Late  Issues  of  Loans  and  Treasury  Bills. 

As  late  as  the  year  1890  the  states  could  borrow  in  London  on 
very  favourable  terms,  but  in  the  year  named  the  conditions  were  no 
longer  satisfactory.  This  change  had  for  its  immediate  cause  a  conditioD 
of  things  not  of  Australasia's  own  creation,  the  Baring  failure  and  the 
Argentine  crisis  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  stoppage  of  Aus- 
tralasian credit ;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing 
that  if  the  Baring  failure  had  not  taken  place  the  London  markets 
would  have  been  much  longer  open  to  the  Australasian  states.  The 
Treasurers  of  the  various  provinces  were  entirely  unprepared  for  this 
revulsion  in  credit.  They  were  committed  to  engagements  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  which  they  could  not  terminate ;  contracts 
had  been  entered  into  for  large  sums  on  the  assumption  that  funds 
would  be  available  ;  besides  this,  no  preparations  had  been  made  to  meet 
debentures  falling  due  in  a  short  time.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  credit 
greatly  embarrassed  the  Governments,  and  most  of  the  states  had 
recourse  to  treasury  bills  to  enable  them  to  adjust  their  finances  to 
the  altered  circumstances.  The  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  these 
bills  were  devoted  to  meeting  loans  maturing,  and  providing  funds  for 
public  works  already  contracted  for.  Pressing  necessities  and  the 
improved  condition  of  the  London  market  encouraged  several  of  the 
states  during  1893  and  1894  to  place  ordinary  loan  issues,  which  were 
successfully  negotiated ;  and  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  relieved  the 
liabilities  on  matured  treasury  bills  and  current  obligations.  In.  1895 
the  credit  of  the  Australasian  states  was  fully  re-established  in  London. 

iVew  Sotcth  Wales, — In  1892  and  1893  the  Treasury  had  authority  to 
issue  £3,000,000  of  4  per  cent,  funded  stock  at  a  minimum  price  of  par. 
Up  to  the  30th  June,  1902,  £2,549,350  had  been  disposed  of,  leaving 
stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,650  yet  to  be  raised,  the  cost  of  the  issue 
being  practically  nil. 

The  Loan  Acts  58  Vic.  No.  14,  59  Vic  No.  6,  60  Vic  Na  32,  61 
Vic.  No.  43,  62  Vic  No.  36.  and  63  Vic  No.  42,  passed  in  1894,  1895, 
1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899  respectively,  provided  for  the  establishmem. 
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of  other  local  stocks.  The  stocks  under  the  first-mentioned  Act 
are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1924  stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the 
latter  mnnmg  pan  passu  with  the  stock  floated  under  56  Vic.  No.  1, 
the  amounts  outstanding  on  30th  June,  1902,  being  £198,065  and 
£863,947  respectively ;  the  stocks  under  the  1895  Act  are  known  as 
New  South  Wales  1925  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the  latter  also  being 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  that  floated  under  56  Vic.  No.  1 
(Funded  Stock  Act  of  1892).  The  amounts  outstanding  on  the  30th 
June,  1902,  were  £222,255  and  £1,332,945  respectively.  The  stocks 
under  the  1896  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1927  Stock  and 
Funded  Stock,  and  are  subject  to  conditions  similar  to  those  imposed 
in  respect  of  the  issues  under  the  1894  and  1895  Acts.  Up  to  the 
30th  June,  1902,  sales  of  funded  stock  had  been  cflected  to  the  extent  of 
£1,802,810.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  stock  is  3  per  cent.,  and  the 
date  of  maturity,  1912.  No  sales  of  the  1927  stock  have  yet  been 
etTected.  The  stocks  under  the  1897  Act  are  known  as  New  South 
Wales  1928  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  and  are  issued  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  already  referred  to.  The  amount  of  Funded  Stock 
sold  to  30th  June,  1902,  was  £973,997,  the  rate  being  3^  percent,  and 
the  date  of  maturity,  1912.  The  only  expense  attached  to  the  issues 
was  a  small  amount  for  brokerage.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
sinking  funds  to  liquidate  certain  portions  of  the  loans  expended  on 
works  of  an  unproductive  character.  With  regard  to  the  loans 
authorised  under  the  Loan  Acts  of  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  no  sales  have  yet  taken  place  under  these  Acts,  but  the 
annual  instalments  for  the  Sinking  Funds  have  been  appropriated  each 
year. 

The  Loan  Act  of  1899  gave  authority  for  the  local  issue  of  £500,000 
inscribed  stock  at  8  per  cent.,  and  maturing  in  1919,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  advances  to  settlers.  Of  this  stock,  £245,050  were  issued 
to  the  30th  June,  1902.  As  in  the  case  of  the  4  per  cent,  funded 
stock,  the  only  expense  in  connection  with  the  later  local  issues  of 
funded  and  inscribed  stock  was  a  small  amount  of  brokerage. 

In  October,  1893,  an  inscribed  stock  loan  of  £2,500,000  was  floated 
in  London,  the  rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent.,  and  the  currency  forty 
years.  The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  98|,  and  the  average  price 
realised  was  £100  lis.  10 Jd.  The  rate  paid  by  the  Government, 
allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  was  £4  3s.  O^d  ;  while 
the  return  to  investors  was  £4  Is.  8^d. 

During  1894  several  small  5  per  cent,  loans  matured,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £832,000.  In  September  of  that  year  a  Z^  per  cent, 
covering  loan  was  successfully  issued,  the  average  price  realised  on  the 
gross  proceeds  being  £101  15s.,  which  is  reduced  to  £99  13s.  6d.  if 
allowance  be  made  for  accrued  interest  and  charges.  The  rate  paid  by 
the  Government  is  £3  10s.  lid.  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  yielded  to 
investors,  £3  9s.  4^.  The  loan  was  subscribed  over  flve-fold,  the 
amount  tendered  being  £4,268,000. 
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In  Oetober,  1895,  an  inscribed  stock  loan  for  J^,000,000  was  floatcdt 
the  nte  of  interest  beinf(  3  per  cent.,  and  the  cnrrencj  forty  year^. 
The  minimam  price  was  fixed  at  94,  and  the  gfoss  proceeds  averaged 
X96  188.  3d.  The  next  flotation  on  the  London  market  took  place  in 
January,  1898,  when  a  loan  of  j£l, 500,000,  bearing  interest  at  3  per 
cent.,  with  a  minimiim  of  99,  was  suooessfoUj  floated,  the  grofls  proceeds 
being  j£l, 506,269.  The  actual  rate  paid  bj  the  Government  was 
SS  Is.  6d.,  and  the  yield  to  investors,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par, 
was  £3  Os.  Ud. 

In  September,  1901,  stock  to  the  amountof  i&4,000,000  was  authorised 
to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  wharfs  and  other  premises  and 
services  generally.  The  loan  was  negotiated  at  94,  the  nominal  rate 
being  3  per  cent,  and  l^e  duo  date  1935.  The  actual  cost  to  the 
Oovemment  was  £3  9ff.  per  cent.,  while  the  yield  to  investors  was 
£3  5s.  lOd.  In  May,  1902,  a  3  per  cent  loan  of  J^,000,000  wait 
placed  in  London  at  a  fixed  price  of  94^,  the  total  applications  being 
^35,420,000.  The  gross  proceeds  amounted  to  £2,835,000,  and  tht* 
net  proceeds  available  for  expenditure,  after  allowing  f<»*  accrued 
interest,  underwriting,  and  other  expenses,  were  £2,727,191,- or 
£90  18s.  l^d.  per  £100.  The  actual  rate  per  cent,  payable  by  the 
Crovemment,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  fi^  7d. 
per  £100,  and  the  yield  to  investors  £3  fis.  1^. 

In  1895  authority  was  given  to  issue  treasury  bOls  to  the  amount  of 
£1,174,700  to  cover  the  accumulated  deficiencies  in  revenue  on  the 
30th  June  of  that  year.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  3  per  cent., 
and  a  sum  of  £150,000  is  set  aside  annually  for  the  repa3rment  of  the 
debt,  together  with  the  treasury  bills  issued  under  the  Act  of  1889. 

In  1899  the  London  market  was  practically  closed  to  the  State 
Ooveroment,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  South  African  war  ;  and,  as 
money  was  urgently  required  to  complete  existing  contracts,  and  to 
provide  for  urgent  works,  authority  was  obtained  under  Act  63  Vic. 
No.  46  for  the  issue  of  short  dated  Treasury  Bills  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000,000.  The  first  instabnent,  viz.,  £1,000,000  at  4  per  cent  was 
negotiated  in  liondon,  the  net  proceeds  realising  £99  12s.  per  £100 — 
the  cost  to  the  Crovemment  being  £4  9s.  1 1  |d.,  and  the  yield  to  investors 
£4  6s.  0  Jd.  The  second  instalment,  amounting  to  £500,000,  was  placed 
locally  at  3^  per  cent,  the  net  average  price  r«dised  being  100*14  per 
£100.  The  actual  cost  to  the  Government  was  £3  lOs.  7|<i.,  and 
the  yield  to  investors  £3  9s.  6d.  During  1900-1  three  instalments 
of  £500,000  each  at  3^  per  cent  were  sold  at  the  Treasury  in  Sydney. 
The  net  averages  per  £100  were  99-92,  99-71,  and  99-37  reepectiveiy. 
and  the  corresponding  amounts  paid  by  the  Government  were 
£3  10s.  ll|d.,  £3  lis.  9|d.,  and  £3  13s.  3}d.,  the  yield  to  investors 
being  £3  lOs.  3}d.,  £3  lis.  4^.,  and  £3  12s.  9d.  respectively.  The 
balance,  viz.,  £1,000,000,  was  floated  in  London  at  4  per  cent,  the  net 
price  per  £100  being  98*63 — the  cost  to  Government,  £4  8s.  Id.,  and 
the  actual  yield  to  investors,  £4  6s.  Id.     During  1901  Treasury  bills  to 
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1^6  smotrnt  of  £755,179  were  issaed  to  coTer  deficieiQcie»  in  revenaeta 
tbc  30th  June,  1902,  exclusive  of  the  debit  balance  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue   Fund.     The   rate  allowed  is  3  per  cent,  and  the  bills  are. 
repayable  by  annual  instalments  of  £100,000. 

Victoria. — An  inscribed  stock  loan  of  £2,107,000  was  floated  in 
London  in  October,  1893,  the  rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent,  and. 
the  date  of  maturity  between   1911  and  1926,  at  the  option  of  the 
Government  on  due  notice  being  given.     A  3  per  cent,  inscribed  stock 
loan  of    £1,600,000  was  floated  in  London  in  February,   1899— the 
minimum  price  flxed   being  £95.     The  gross  proceeds  amounted  to 
£1,522,835,  and  the  net  proceeds  to  £1,491,355,  or  to  £93  48.  2d.  per 
J^IOO.     The  date  of  maturity  is  from  1929  to  1949.     Four  per  cent., 
debentures  were  also  disposed  of  locally  from  March,  1893,  to  June,* 
1901,  to  the  amount  of  £746,795,  and. 3  per  cent,  debentures,  amounting 
to  £1,063,000,  had  been  sold  in  Melbourne  to  the  same  date. 

During  1896  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  conversion  of  tha 
4  per  cent,  stocks  on  the  Melbourne  register  into  a  3  per  cent,  stock. 
The  amount  of  4  per  cent,  stock  sold  from  January,  1895,  to  June, 
1901,  was  £249,130,  holders  of  which  have  availed  ^emselves  of  the 
privil^e  of  conversion.  The  amount  of  new  3  per  cent.  stk>ck  sold  under 
the  Conversion  Act  to  30th  June,  1901,  was  £2,290,482. 

In  December,  1898,  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  issue  of 
local  inscribed  stock  at  3  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  £300,000,  and  on 
the  30th  June,  1901,  the  total  sales  amounted  to  £150,911.  Another 
Act  for  the  same  purpose  became  law  in  November,  1899,  the  amount 
authorised  being  £500,000  at  3  per  cent.,  of  which  £204,951  had  been, 
sold  to  30th  June,  1901. 

An  issue  of  4  per  cent,  treasury  bills  in  aid  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  £1,250,000  was  authorised  in  1893  ;  in  1898,  however,  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  £250,000.  The  amount  sold  to  30th  June,  1901,  wa» 
£250,000. 

In  September,  1896,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  £375,000 
treasury  bills  for  public  works  and  services.  The  amount  sold  to  the 
SOth  June,  1901,  was  £350,000,  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  and 
repayable  in  annual  instalments  of  £25yGK)0  each.  The  total  amount  of 
treasury  bills  outstanding  under  this  Act  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  was 
£275,000. 

A  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  treasury  bills  was  authorised  in 
December,  1898,  and,  to  the  30th,  June,  1901,  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£410,000  were  sold  locally  at  3^  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  the  amount 
of  £500,000  at  4  per  cent,  interest  in  London.  These  bills  have  been 
i^enewed  from  year  to  year,  and  the  total  amount  of'  treasury  bills 
outstanding  on  30th  June,  1901,  was  £1,436,000. 

On  the  22nd  March,  1901,  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  at  3  per  cent,  was 
floated  in  London  for  conversion  purposes,  the  price  being  flxed  at  93|. 
The  expenses  were  increased  by  a  charge  of  IJ  per- cent,  for  under* 
writing,  and,  consequently,  the  net  proceeds  realised  only  £89  17s.  3d. 
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per  £100.  Debentures  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  at  3  per  cent,  urere 
disposed  of  locally  on  the  21st  August,  1900,  realising  £96  10a.  5d.  per 
£100,  and  a  further  instalment  of  £500,000,  sold  on  4th  June,  1901, 
realised  £96  8s.  Id.  per  £100.  Local  3  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock, 
amounting  to  £86,833,  was  also  taken  up  during  1900-1,  at  par  or  a 
slight  premium. 

Qiieensland,  in  January,  1893,  placed  a  3|  per  cent,  loan  of  £1,182,400 
on  the  London  market,  the  average  price  obtained  being  £88  Hs.  O^d. 
The  charges  were  heavier  than  usual,  as  the  loan  was  underwritten  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 

In  June,  1895,  another  3^  per  cent,  loan  for  £1,250,000,  with  a 
currency  of  fifty  years,  was  placed  on  the  market.  The  gross  pric* 
obtained  was  £101  12s.  7d.,  and  deducting  accrued  interest  the  Goveni- 
ment  received  about  £100  Os.  2d.  In  addition,  stock  to  the  amount 
of  £750,000  was  sold  locally,  the  net  proceeds  being  £743,750,  or 
£99  3s.  4d.  per  £100. 

In  June,  1897,  a  3  per  cent  loan  for  £1,500,000,  repayable  in 
1947,  was  floated  in  London,  the  average  price  realised  being  £97  Is.  5d. 
Local  sales  of  3  per  cent,  stock  were  also  negotiated  during  the  year, 
the  total  issued  being  £124,480,  which  was  sold  at  the  average  price 
obtained  in  London. 

In  July,  1898,  an  amount  of  £100,000  at  3  per  cent,  was  sold  locally 
at  £97  Is.  6d.  per  £100,  and  in  December,  1899,  further  sales  to  the 
extent  of  £750,000,  also  at  3  per  cent.,  took  place  at  an  average  of  97. 
In  July,  1900,  loans  amounting  to  £150,000  at  3  per  cent.,  and 
£1,400,000  at  the  same  rate,  were  floated  in  Brisbane  and  London 
respectively,  the  average  prices  realised  being  £97  for  the  former  issue, 
and  £94  Os.  2d.  for  the  latter.  The  expenses  of  the  London  issue  were 
largely  increased  owing  to  an  underwriting  commission  of  1^  per  cent. 
In  1900,  further  sales  to  the  amount  of  £2,374,213  took  plact*, 
£1,000,000  of  which  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cent,  were  sold  locally, 
and  the  balance,  which  carries  3  per  cent., in  London.  The  former  realised 
£99  76.  7fd.  (net)  per  £100,  and  the  latter,  £88  12s.  4d.  per  £100. 

Another  class  of  stock  was  authorised  in  1895,  viz..  Government 
Savings  Bank  Stock.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  this  class  of 
security  was  to  enable  depositors  of  over  £200  to  earn  interest  on  such 
excess.  On  the  30th  June,  1902,  the  amount  outstanding  va^ 
£1,079,750,  of  which  £989,060  is  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  and 
£90,690  at  3  per  cent. 

During  1893  three  issues  of  treasury  bills  were  placed  locally,  viz., 
£222,500  in  January,  £5,000  in  April,  and  £1 1,000  in  December.  The 
rate  of  interest  was  4  per  cent.,  and  the  bills  have  been  redeemed.  In 
January,  1894,  bills  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  were  also  disposed  of  locally, 
the  rate  being  the  same  as  for  the  previous  issues,  and  the  date  of 
redemption,  1903.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  £286,000,  which  were  issued 
during  1897-8,  under  the  1893  Act,  have  been  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  Savings  Bank  Stock.     Under  the  Treasury  Bills  Act 
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of  1901,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£530,000  to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  due  date  is  1912.  The  total  amount 
realised,  less  expenses,  was  £535,119,  or  £100  19s.  5d.  per  £100. 

South  Australia. — In  1893  a  small  loan  of  £125,000,  being  portion  of 
the  1890  loan  of  £1,532,900,  was  floated  in  London.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  loan  is  redeemable  in  1939.  An  instalment 
of  the  £1,013,279  loan  of  1892  was  placed  in  Adelaide  in  February, 
1894.  The  amount  of  the  issue  was  £200,000,  the  price  realised  per 
£100  being  £92.  The  rate  of  interest  is  3^  per  cent.  In  June,  1895, 
a  further  issue  of  £311,000  was  floated  in  Adelaide.  In  February, 
1896,  a  loan  of  £839,500  was  issued  in  London,  bearing  interest  at  3 
per  cent.,  and  redeemable  in  1926.  The  net  proceeds,  after  allowing  for 
charges  and  accrued  interest,  amounted  to  £800,406,  or  £95  6s.  lOd. 
per  cent.  In  May,  1897,  the  first  of  a  number  of  loans  under  the 
"Consolidated  Stock  Act'' was  floated  in  London, amounting  to  £500,000. 
Further  issues  took  place  in  Adelaide  for  £295,835  and  £606,800  ;  in 
London  and  Adelaide,  for  £1,500,000  ;  and  in  Adelaide,  for  £249,075. 
Of  the  last  issue,  £36,000  were  sold  at  par,  on  condition  of  being  placed 
on  the  London  Register,  while  the  balance  realised  £98  17s.  3d.  per 
cent.  The  first  issue  of  £500,000  was  sold  for  £94  78.  4d.  ;  the 
£295,835  for  £99  18s.  8d.  ;  the  £606,800,  for  £98  3s.  9d. ;  and  the 
£1,500,000,  for  £94  17s.  lOJd.  per  cent.  The  total  issues  under  the 
"Consolidated  Stock  Act"  to  the  30th  June,  1902,  amounted  to 
£5,094,245.  All  these  loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent., 
and  mature  in  1916.  On  the  4th  April,  1900,  an  issue  of  £1,000,000 
at  3  per  cent,  was  floated  in  London,  being  part  of  the  loan  authorised 
under  the  "Public  Purposes  Loan  Act  of  1898,"  the  minimum  price 
being  fixed  at  9  4  J.  The  net  proceeds,  after  allowing  for  charges, 
amounted  to  £92  3s.  Ud.  per  £100.  During  1899-1900,  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £518,970  was  disposed  of  in  Adelaide,  the  net  price  realised 
being  £95  7s.  lid.,  while  in  1900-1,  further  local  sales,  amounting  to 
£384,325,  were  eflected  at  an  average  price  of  £94  78.  6  Jd.  These  issues 
bear  the  same  rate,  and  are  redeemable  on  the  same  date,  as  the  former 
Consolidated  Stock  Ijoans.  During  1901-2,  a  small  parcel  of  £64,240 
was  sold  locally,  but  no  particulars  relating  to  the  flotation  are  yet  to  hand. 

In  June,  1892,  treasury  bills  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  £340,225 
with  interest  at  the  i*ate  of  £4  lis.  3d.  per  cent,  and  payable  in  five 
years;  and  in  March  and  July,  1893,  further  issues  of  £250,000  each 
were  made  bearing  the  same  rate ;  the  bills  have  all  been  redeemed. 

In  order  to  liquidate  the  debt  due  by  the  Northern  Territoiy  to  South 
Australia  proper,  authority  was  obtained  in  1901  to  issue  treasury  bills 
to  the  amount  of  £849,500  at  3^  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the  bills  were 
floated  at  par,  and,  with  the  exception  of  £200,000  sold  in  London^ 
were  negotiated  locally. 

Western  Australia. — In  June,  1894,  a  loan  of  £540,000,  at  4  per 
cent.,  was  floated  in  London  at  a  minimum  of  102,  the  average  price 
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realised  being  £103  ^.  Id.  In  May,  1895,  the  state  fllDated  a  ^  per 
cent  loan  of  X750,000,  having  a  forty  years'  currency,  bnt  redeemable 
from  1915  on  twelve  months'  nodce  being  given.  The  minimum  price 
was  fixed  at  99,  and  the  average  obtained  was  J&103  1&  5d.,  or,  deducting 
accrued  interest,  £101  98.  2d. 

In  May,  1896,  Western  Australia,  following  the  example  of  New 
Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  placed  on  the  market  a  3  per  cent, 
loan  for  £750,000,  having  a  currency  until  1935,  but  redeemable  from 
1915  on  twelve  months'  notice  beii^  given.  A  sinking  fund  is  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  this  loan,  commencing  three  years  aft^ 
flotation,  the  contribution  being  1  per  cent,  per  annnoL  The  groB& 
price  obtained  was  £100  16s.  8d.,  and  the  accrued  interest  amounted 
to  about  7&  6d.,  so  that  the  Government  obtained  £100  98.  2d.  This 
is  the  cheapest  loan  yet  floated  by  anv  of  the  Australasian  states. 

In  May,  1897,  an  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  London,  the 
minimum  price  being  fixed  at  95,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3  per  cent. 
The  loan  is  redeemable  in  1935,  and  the  net  proceeds  per  £100,  after 
allowing  for  charges  and  accrued  interest,  amounted  to  £93  88.  lid. 

In  January,  1898,  an  tssue  of  £1,000,000  was  placed  in  London^ 
being  the  first  instalment  under  the  Goolgardie  Gold-tields  Water  Supply 
Loan  Act,  the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £95,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
3  per  cent  Eor  this,  applications  to  the  amount  of  £2,891,250  were 
received.  The  loan  matures  in  1927,  and  the  net  proceeds  were 
£94  15s.  3d.  per  £100. 

In  July,  1898,  a  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  London^ 
being  the  second  instalment  under  the  Loans  Act  of  1896,  the  mininuuo 
price  being  fixed  at  £94,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3  per  cent  At  the 
public  tendering  only  £550,000  were  oflered,  which  brought  an  average 
price  of  £94  3s.  4d.  The  balance  was  sold  afterwards  at  the  minimnm, 
which  brought  the  average  down  to  £94  ]&  lOd.  per  cent  The  loan 
is  redeemable  in  1935,  and  the  net  proceeds  per  £100  amounted  to 
£91  198.  4d. 

In  March,  1900,  another  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  London, 
the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £93^,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3  per 
cent  The  amount  offered  was  £1,570,000,  and  the  average  price 
obtained  was  £93  12s.  9fd.  per  cent.,  while  the  net  proceeds  per  £100, 
after  deducting  accrued  interest  and  expenses,  came  to  £89  ISs.  2d.  In 
November,  1900,  loans  to  the  amount  of  £880,000  were  negotiated, 
the  rate  of  interest  being  raised  to  3^  per  cent.  The  net  proceeds  per 
£100  were  £96  8s.  3d.  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  Government^  allowing  for 
redemption  at  par  at  the  latest  date  of  maturity  (1935)  waa£3  13a  8d., 
while  the  corresponding  yield  to  original  investors  was  £3  1  Is. 

The  Government  has  authority  to  issue  treasury  bills,  htti  there  were 
no  bills  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1902. 

Tasmania,  in  March,  1893,  issued  a  3f  per  cent  loan  of  £800,000, 
which  was  part  of  the  £2,100,000  authorised  in  December,  1892.  The 
loan  was  only  a  partial  suooeas,  £600,000  being  taken  up  and  the  bateiio» 
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withdrawn.  The  average  price  realised  per  £100  was  £92  2s.  2d.  In 
1894  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  negotiated  in  London,  the  rate  of  interest 
being  4  per  cent,  and  the  date  of  maturity  between  1920  and  1940,  at 
the  option  of  the  €k>vemment  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  The 
average  amount  realised  per  £100  was  £101  48.  3d.  In  February, 
1895,  a  3|per  cent,  loan  of  £750,000  was  floated,  redeemable  in  1940, 
or  from  1920  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  The  price  realised 
was  £98  68.  Id.  In  1901,  stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,000  was  sold  in 
London,  being  the  first  3  per  cent,  loan  placed  in  London.  The  amount 
realised  averaged  92  per  £100,  but  no  other  particulars  are  available. 

In  1895  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  £250,000  "  local  inscribed 
stock  "  to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue,  and  in  1896  and  1897  further 
sums  of  £250,000  in  each  year,  and  a  sum  of  £100,00ain  1898,  were 
authorised.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1899  the 
whole  of  the  local  inscribed  stock  hitherto  raised  in  the  state  was 
placed  in  the  Treasury  books  to  an  account  for  stock  raised  temporarily 
in  aid  of  Consolidated  Revenue  ;  but  as  the  amount  raised  was  far  in 
excess  of  revenue  requirements,  and  was  largely  being  used  to  meet 
expenditure  on  loans  and  public  works  accounts,  which  had  not  other- 
wise been  provided  for,  a  transfer  of  the  whole  of  the  local  inscribed 
stock  then  issued,  and  maturing  subsequently  to  the  year  1900,  was 
effected  by  that  enactment,  and  was  marked  as  an  addition  to  the  funded 
debt  of  the  state.  The  amount  so  treated  was  £510,747,  leaving  a 
sum  outstanding  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  of  £91,727,  which  ha& 
been  duly  paid  off. 

Local  inscribed  stock  for  general  purposes  was  sold  during  1900  to- 
the  amount  of  £270,258,  the  rate  of  interest  being  3  per  cent.,  while 
during  1901,  £136,000  was  sold  at  3  per  cent.,  £25,000  at  3  J  per  cent.,, 
and  £252,000  at  3^  per  cent. 

During  1894,  treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £96,900  were  negotiated 
in  the  state,  viz.,  £40,500  at  4  per  cent,  and  £56,400  at  4^  per  cent., 
the  bills  having  a  currency  until  1899  and  1900  respectively.  The 
total  amount  of  treasury  bills  floated  was  £215,000,  and  they  have 
been  all  redeemed. 

iVew  Zealand, — Under  the  amending  Consolidation  Act  of  1884,  short- 
dated  debentures  are  issued  pending  the  sale  of  inscribed  stock  under  the 
Act  of  1877.  In  May,  1895,  New  Zealand  placed  a  loan  for  £1,500,000 
on  the  market.  With  the  exception  of  some  New  South  Wales  treasury 
hills,  this  was  the  first  3  per  cent.  loan  floated  by  any  of  the  Australasian 
colonies.  The  loan  has  a  currency  of  fifty  years,  and  the  minimum  piice 
was  fixed  at  90.  The  average  gross  price  obtained  was  £94  8s.  9d.,  so  that, 
after  deducting  accrued  interest,  the  Government  obtaineil  £93  14s.  6d. 

In  February,  1899,  a  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  placed  in 
London,  the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £96,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
3  per  cent.  For  this  stock  applications  to  the  amount  of  £3,027,500' 
were  received.  The  loan  is  redeemable  in  1945,  and  the  averajje  price^ 
secured  was  £96  1  Is.  per  cent.     This  was  the  last  flotation  in  London 
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till  November,  1901,  when  a  loan  «f  ^1,000,000  was  floated  at  3  per 
cent.  The  price  of  issne  was  £94  per  £100,  and  the  loan  was  nnder- 
written  at  a  fee  of  £1  per  cent  No  further  particulars  are  yet  avail- 
able. Debentures  and  stocks  have  been  sold  locally,  £500,000  being 
disposed  of  in  1900-1,  beanng  interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  £350,000 
in  1901-2  at  tlie  same  rate  of  interest. 

Thejimonnt  of  treasury  bills  outstanding  on  the  3Iet  March,  IdOl, 
was. £700,000  ;  the  issue  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  amounted 
to  £1,360,000,  while  bills  representing  £1,380,000  were  paid  off,  leaving 
the  amount  outstanding  on  the  31st  March,  1902,  at  £700,000.  As, 
however,  allowance  is  made  for  these  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
when  carrying  forward  the  balance  of  the  Revenue  Acoount,  the  liability 
is  practically  wiped  out. 

The  particulars  of  the  latest  issues  of  the  Funded  Debts  negotiated^ 
in  London  for  which  particulars  are  available  are  as  follows  : — 


JEtate. 


Yotf 

of 
Issue. 


Tear 
of  Matu- 
rity. 


Nomlnel— 


Inter- 


Amount 
of 


Net  Proceeds, 

leee  oheifiee 

end  eocrued 

Interest. 


Totol. 


Per 
cent. 


Effective  ennnal 

Interest  per  £100 

surling^  peki  by 

Go^-eniment. 


Nominel 

Interest 

on  net 

Proceeds. 


Batepekl, 

eUowing 

tor  rt- 


at  par on 
maturitv 


Now  South  Wales- 


Victoria. 


Queensland 


»» 


South  Australia 


IVestem  Australia 


•u 
«l 
•* 
»» 
ft 


Tasmania 


<• 


17ew  Zealand 


•I 


per 

cent. 

£ 

£ 

tS03 

1933 

4 

2,600,000 

2,440,640 

1804 

1918 

H 

832,000 

:   829,661 

1896 

1036 

8 

4,000,000 

3,804,678 

1898 

1036 

8 

1,600,000 

1,479,746 

1901 

10$6 

8 

4.000,000 

3,644,918 

1902 

•  *  •  • 

8 

3,000,000 

2,727,191 

1892 

1921-26 

H 

2.000,000 

1,810,666 

1893 

1911-26 

4 

2,107,000 

1,990,733 

1899 

1926-49 

8 

1,600,000 

1,491,366 

1901 

1926-40 

3 

3,000,000 

2,605,676 

1893 

1930 

n 

1,182,400 

1,014,162 

1896 

1046 

1,250,(100 

1,230,274 

1896 

1047 

8 

1,600,000 

1,434,122 

1900 

1050 

8 

1,400,000 

1,277,690 

1900 

1047 

8 

1,874,218 

1,217,700 

1890-1 

1939 

ii 

1,632,000 

1,417,467 

1802-4 

1939 

613,200 

497,062 

1896 

1026 

8 

880,600 

800,406 

1897 

1916 

3 

600,000 

480,246 

1890 

1916 

8 

1,600,000 

1,390,084 

1900 

1016 

8 

1,000,000 

908,1-26 

1892 

1911-31 

4 

400,000 

308,211 

189i 

1911^31 

4 

640,000 

544,064 

1806 

1916-86 

34 

750,000 

760,084 

1806 

1916-36 

3 

760,000 

744,642 

1897 

1916-S6 

8 

1,000,000 

084,466 

1896 

1927 

3 

1,000,000 

047,610 

1896 

1016-46 

8 

1,000.000 

010,648 

1900 

1916-35 

8 

1,010,000 

886,663 

1900 

1920-35 

31 

880,000 

848,426 

1808 

1020-40 

4 

1,000,000 

094,012 

1896 

1920-40 

3i 

760,000 

787,806 

1901 

3 

460,000 

1896 

i946 

8 

1,600,000 

1,W4VU7 
•088,376 

1809 

1046 

3 

1,000,000 

1901 

8 

1,000,000 

Approximate'. 


The  treasury  bOls  (mtBtoadiiig  on  the  30th  Juae,  1902,  were  issued 
to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  «£3,006,600  in 
New  South  Wales,  of  which  a  sum  of  £6,500  is  overdue,  and  £1,185,000 
in  Victoria.  The  expenses  incurred  in  these  iasnefi  were  practically  nil 
— except  for  the  flotations  by  New  South  Wales  in  London,  the  usual 
•charges  being  made  for  brokerage,  commission,,  and  stamp  duty — as  the 
bills  were  sold  at  par,  or  a  very  small  discount,  and  in  some  cases  even 
^t  a  premium.  Particulars  of  the  cost  of  treasury  bills  negotiated  prior 
to  1896  will  be  found  in  previous  editions  of  this  work. 


Expenditure  from  Loans. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  chief  pouits  dwelt  upon  have  been  the 
amount  of  the  public  indebtedness  and  the  credit  enjoyed  by  each 
.state  as  tested  by  the  selling  price  of  its  loans.  Before  closing  this 
ohapter  it  would  be  well  to  consider  for  what  purpose  the  debts  were 
incurred.  The  services  upon  which  the  proceeds  of  the  public  loans  w:ere 
expended  are  various,  but  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  may  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  construction  of  railways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and 
•electric  telegraphs.  In  the  Airly  stages  of  Australasian  borrowing  the 
expenditure  was  mixierate,  loans  being  difficult  to  raise  and  interest  high ; 
bat  latterly,  as  the  conditions  under  which  loans  could  be  contracted 
became  favourable,  especially  since  1881,  few  of  the  states  have  set 
any  bounds  to  their  requirements.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
experience — the  opportunity  engendered  the  desire,  and  the  open  purses 
of  the  investors  tempted  the  states  to  iindue  borrowing  and  lavish 
expenditure.  W^hat  is  termed  a  "  vigorous  public  works  policy"  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  works  were  pressed  forward  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  either  not  have  been  undertaken,  or  have  been  held 
back  until  the  growth  of  population  warranted  their  construction.  The 
plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful  in  many  ways,  the  most  apparent 
being  the  construction  of  not  a  few  branch  railways,  in  outlying  and 
sparsely-settled  districts,  which  do  not  pay  even  their  working  expenses. 
But  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  unwise  or  improvident  expenditure, 
it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  has 
been  well  expended.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  years,  taking  a  most 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  before  many  of  the  revenue-producing 
works  will  yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  working  expenses  and  interest ; 
nevertheless,  a  practical  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  surround 
Australasian  settlement  will  demonstrate  that  in  some  instances  the 
construction  of  these  works  was  justifiable,  for  apart  from  the  con- 
sideration that  they  will  ultimately  be  self-supporting,  they  have  already 
materially  lasted  in  developing  the  country's  resources,  and  have 
largely  enhanced  the  value  of  the  public  estate.  Whether  their  cost 
in  all  GnacB  should  have  been  charged  against  the  loans  account  is  a 
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different  matter,  seeing  that  the  rents  obtained  from  public  landi, 
and  proceeds  of  sales,  invariably  go  into  the  ordinary  revenue  of  thf 
states. 

The  following  statement  gives,  under  a  convenient  classification,  the 
loan  expenditure  of  each  state  during  1901-2  : — 


Tear  ended. 

Amount  spent  on  Works  yielding  direct 
Revenue. 

Other 
Worin 

and 
Senrloec 

state. 

Railways. 

£ 

2,248,672 
461,824 

Water 

Supply 

and 

Sewerage. 

£ 
486,205 

88.00*2 

Electric 

Tele- 
gimphs. 

TMaL 

Total 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

80  Juno,  1002 
SO  June,  1002 
SO  June,  1002 
30  June,  1002 

80  June,  1002 

81  Dec.,  1001 

£ 
80,287 

3,010 
17,551 
12,456 

11,520 

e 

2,760,164 
654,686 
n6,464 
343,688 

1,810,074 
02,468 

£ 
2,160,048 
334,605 

222,445 
284,840 
240,586 

£ 

S8a,3Sl 

Qneenidand    

South  Aiistrolia    .. 
Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania   

751,461           7,462 

118,674       212,506 

678,086       781,080 

80,048'     

1.181.6* 

£68,1  •!. 

1,545.^5 

341,^« 

Commonwealth. . 

4,285,564 
1,833,041 

1,527,064 
15,825 

84,724 

f 

81,720 

5,847,842 
1,380,005 

8,506,788  '   B.44S,I> 

New  Zealand 

81  Mar.,  1002 

1,003,887      S,2S4,>-r 

1 
Australasia 

6,560,405 

1,542,380 

116,458 

7,228,887 

t 
6.400.725    lS.7S.ir^ 

The  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  states  during  1901-2  from 
funds  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  was  J&9,443,130.  Of  this 
amount,  the  sum  of  £5,847,342  was  spent  on  services  direcUj  reveniif- 
producing,  and  the  remainder  w{;s  chiefly  devoted  to  works  such  as  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  improvement  of  harbours  and 
rivers,  and  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  schools,  and  public  buildings,  lei^ 
obviously  a  pi*oper  charge  against  loan  votes.  The  loan  expenditure 
of  the  six  Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  during  1901-2  «a^ 
£12,728,062,  of  which  amount  £7,228,337  was  spent  on  works  directly 
revenue-producing. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  expenditure  from  loans  was  greatly 
reduced  during  the  years  1893  to  1896.  In  some  cases  this  was  to 
be  attributed  to  a  settled  policy  of  retrenchment ;  but  in  others,  th*- 
difficulty  of  raising  a  loan  in  London  affords  a  more  probable  expla- 
nation. The  expenditure,  however,  since  1897-^,  shows  a  tendency  to 
increase,  the  figures  for  the  last  financial  year  being  largely  in  excess  of 
the  previous  five  years  in  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania. 
and  New  Zealand.  The  expenditure  was  chiefly  on  account  of  revenue- 
producing  works ;  and  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  and  Queensland 
large  advances   from   loans   were  also   made  to   local   bodies.      Tlx' 
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expenditure  of  each  state  during  the  last  five  years  is  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


state. 

1897-8. 

1896-9. 

1809-1000. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

£ 

1,653,143 

462,094 

937,066 

495,193 

1,896,145 

79,602 

£                  £ 
2,025,944  !  2,400,943 

775,841  1  1,033,588 
1,054,787  '  1,182,668 

581.577  !     602.650 

2,788,120 
939,890 

1,212,020 
422,343 

£ 
4,938,212 
889,331 

Queensland 

1,161,689 

South  Australia 

566,061 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania.'. 

1,032,690 
130,257 

878,329 
176,257 

6,274.435 
2,051,899 

8,326,ai4 

1,495,292 
283,537 

1,545,823 
341,994 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

5,523,243 
1,428,502 

5,601,096 
1,836,863 

7,141,202 
2,246,221 

9,443,130 
3,284,932 

Australasia  

6,961,745 

7,437,959 

9,387,423 

12,728,063 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  from  the  commence 
ment  of  borrowing  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1901-2  for  the  six 
Commonwealth  states  was  £206,118,355,  and  for  the  whole  of  Austra- 
lasia £257,702,272.  Of  these  sums,  £161,158,989,  or  over  three-fourths, 
was  spent  by  the  Commonwealth  states,  and  £181,278,705,  or  nearly 
three-fourths,  by  the  six  states  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  and  electric 
telegraphs;  and  the  balance  was  expended  on  services  which,  though  non- 
productive, were  claimed  by  their  proposers  as  being  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  national  development  The  expenditure  on  defence  and  the 
payments  made  to  meet  deficiency  in  revenue  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule 
which  has  governed  the  expenditure  of  the  pnjceeds  or  loan  issues.  The 
expenditure  to  cover  deficiency  in  revenue  has  not  been  large,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  but  a  temporary  charge  on  the  loan  funds ;  while  the 
expenditure  on  defence  has  been  extremely  small  in  all  the  states 
except  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  loan  expenditure  of  each  province  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
financial  year : — 


Expenditure 
to— 

Amount  spent  on  works  yielding  direct 
Revenue. 

other 
Works 

and 
Services. 

state. 

Railways. 

Water 

Supply 

and 

■Sewerage. 

Electric 

Tele- 
graphs. 

Total. 

Tots' 

N.S.  Wales   .... 

Victoria 

QueerMlaTid    

SoQth  Australia.. 
West'Ai  Australia 
Tranania    

90  June,  1902 
80  June,  1902 
80  June,  1902 
80  June,  1902 

80  June,  1902 

81  Dec.,  1001 

81  Mar!, "1902 

£ 
45,414,483 
87,740,161 
22,692,617 
13,450,880 
7,547,049 
8,997,878 

£                £ 

10,866,088  1,294,887 

8,669,618         8,866 

368,380  1,034,678 

5,061,646      992,214 

2,829,865  '    209,808 

1    141,717 

67,074,408 
46,818,045 
23,985,584 
19,494,740 
10,146,622 
4,189,690 

£ 

15,206,841 
4,202,843 

11,460,980 
6.81H),068 
8,324,412 
4,456,782 

£ 
72,280,749 
50,520,888 
35,455,514 
26,794,798 
13,471,034 
8,605,872 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand.... 

180«743,968 
18,601,967 

26,673,966  3,741,070  161,168,989 
679,8621    937,887    20,119,716 

44,060,866 
31,464,201 

206,118,866 
61,588,917 

Australasia .... 

149,245,980 

27.868.818  ^  fi7ft.0fi7  'nRl-87«.7ftS  l7fl.l9«  «» 

237.702,272 

■-J-^.-^f-'^W 

_'■'_,  — .w,.   w  — 

•  -•,-——•,-■■»• 
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In  the  New  Zealand  retums,  old  provincial  debts  ocmtncted  prior  to 
1876,  amounting  to  J&  11, 535, 4 69,  have  been  included  under  the  head 
*^  Other  works  and  services,"  as  there  is  no  available  record  of  the 
services  upon  which  the  loans  of  the  old  Provincial  Governments  were 
expended,  except  where  such  was  for  the  construction  of  railways. 
The  figures  given  for  New  South  Wales,  South  Auatmlia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  under  the  head  of  *'  Railways "  include  loan 
expenditure  on  State  tramways,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
mentioned  state,  the  amount  thus  expended  is  unimportant^  as  this 
nervice  in  the  other  states  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  municipal 
authorities  or  private  companies.  The  Croveniments  of  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  have  borrowed  money  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  to  settlers  for  the  improvement  of  their  holdings,  such 
advances  being  interest  bearing  and  repayable  by  instalments.  The 
sums  advanced  by  the  respective  €U>venimeots  named  were — ^New  South 
Wales  to  the  30th  June,  1902,  £268,902,  and  New  Zealand  to  3l.st 
March,  1902,  £3,073,685. 

In  the  preceding  table  a  large  sum  has  been  placed  under  the  head 
of  "Other  works  and  services'';  in  the  following  statement  this  amount 
has  been  subdivided  and  is  shown  under  sevmd  heada  In  regard  to 
New  Zealand,  the  sum  under  the  heading  of  *' Miscellaneous "  also 
includes  the  provincial  loans  prior  to  1876  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  miscellaneous  expenditure  was  incurred  for  war 
purposes,  the  cost  of  suppressing  Uie  Maori  risings  between  1860  and 
1870  being  charged  to  loan  votes  : — 


state. 

Roftdsand 

Bridget 

Harboun, 

&0. 

Defence 
Worka. 

Immifrra- 
tion. 

1 

Advanoesto:    Misoella- 
Settlern.         neoas. 

ToiaL 

New  Sooth  WaleB   . . 
Victoria 

A 
8,882,300 
784,478 
8,«N^S17 
2,809,7&3 
1,977,7*0 
2,545,144 

£. 

1,422,957 

187,485 

858,778 

289,200 

127,884 

194,480 

8,985,326 

27,697 
286,000 

288,002 

A 
4,487,746 
8,280,985 
4,2754^4 
3,901,015 
1,818,966 
1,547,804 

15,208.311 
4,202,S4» 

Qaeensland  

South  Australia   .... 
Western  Australia  .. 
TMinania   

ll,468,98r^ 
6,300,05^ 
3,324,112 
4,455,782 

Gommonwcalth 
New  Zealand 

20,840,642 
7,007,162 

2,380,289 
096,886 

8,392,458 
2,147,850 

268,002 
3,078,686 

18,112,080 
18,S88<660 

44,959,9ff 

• 
31,464,«0I 

Austialasla    .... 

27,850,794 

3,088,125 

5,540,812 

8,312,587 

36,650.749 

76,423,567 
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In  ib»  CMO  of  New  Soutii  WkleB  a  mun  of  £724>733  was  speat  on 
immigraliDn  before  the  inangnrafcion  of  the  General  Loan  Aocfouni^ 
but  it  ia  not  inelndad  in  the  above  te^la  The  total  eiqpendituie  on 
immigi9sti(m  in  the  states  comprising  the  Commonwealth  was,  therefore^ 
£4,117,186,  and  for  Australasia,  £6,265,045. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  eicpenditure  per  inhabitant  on  the 
batiis  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  on  page  1045  : — 


Ammmtspeni  QB  Works  yielding 
direct  Revenue. 

Other 

Works 
and 

Ser\-ice8. 

Stetcw 

Water 

SuHriy 

and 

Sewerage. 

Electiie 
Tbiegnpfas 

ToteL 

TotaL 

NewSoiitllWaI«s 

£  8.  d. 
82  18    4 
81    4    6 
44    5    1 
86  17    5 
88  14    7 
28    0    7 

£  8.  d. 
7  10    8 
7    110 
0  14    1 
18  16  11 
11  19    0 

£  a.  d. 
0  18    9 
0    0    2 
2    0    6 
2  li    6 
17    8 
0  16    4 

£  8.  d. 
41    7    4 
88    6    6 
46  19    8 
58    8    9 
62    1    8 
28  16  11 

£  8.  d. 
11    0    6 

8    9    6 
22*9    4 
17    6    6 
17    1    2 
96  18    4 

£  n  d. 
52    7    9 

Viotori» 

Q  waudftBd 

41  16  11 
69    9    0 

Soush  AwlnUa 

70  14    2 

Wettwn  AMtnai*   

T»wimrtft    ................ 

69  2  6 
4t  10    8 

Commonwealth 

^^^  Zmland 

84    3    4 
23    9    9 

6  19    8 
0  17    3 

0  19    6 

1  3  10 

42    1    1 
25  10  10 

11  14    8 
89  18  11 

58  16  9 
66    0    0 

AmCndaalft     

82    6    1 

5  18    6 

10    8 

89    4    9 

16  10  10 

66  15    7 

Expenditure  bt  the  Government  and  Local  Bodies. 

The  question  of  Local  Govemment  is  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  give  here  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  which 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  general  and  looal  governments.  The 
8um  can  in  no  sense  be  taken  as  the  cost  of  governing  the  various 
states  ;  aa  will  appear  from  page  1013,  this  may  be  taken  as 
£16,894,874  for  the  six  Commonwealth  states,  or -620, 986, 3 »  for  the 
whole  of  Australasia. 

The  total  sum  expended  by  the  general  and  local  governments  of  the 
Commonwealth  states  during  the  year  1901-2  was  £41,465,629,  or 
£10  16s.  5d.  per  head,  and  for  Austi^alasia  £51,969,820«  or  £11  48.  9d. 
per  head.  Of  these  large  sums,  £29,240,334,  or  £7  12b.  7d.  per 
inhabitant,  was  spent  by  the  general  governments  of  the  six  Common- 
wealth states  from  their  revenues,  and  £9,443,130,  or  £2  9s.  4d.  per 
inhabitant,  from  loans  ;  the  local  expenditure — exclusive,  of  course,  of  a 
sum  equal  to  the  Government  endowment — was  £2,782,165,  or  14s.  6cK 
per  inhabitant.     For  the  six  Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  the 
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expenditure  by  the  general  government  from  revenue  was  £35,155,249. 
or  £7  12a.  Od.  per  inhabitant,  and  from  loans  £12,728,062,  or 
£2  15s.  Id.  per  inhabitant ;  while  the  local  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
government  endowment,  amounted  to  £4,086,509,  or  17a  8d.  per 
inhabitant. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general,  loan,  and  local  expenditure  for 
each  state  : — 


SUte. 


Oenenl  Oovenim«nt. 


FVom 
Revenue. 


From  Loans. 


Local 
Goyenunent. 


Total 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 


£ 
11,020,105 
7,407,781 
3,967,001 
2,823,578 
3,151,427 
870,442 


29,240,334 
5,914,915 


Australasia I  35,155,249 


£ 
4,938,212 

889,331 
1,161,689 

566,081 
1,545,823 

341,994 


£ 
791,719 
1,034,968 
432,262 
231,008 
157,169 
135,039 


9,443,130      2.782,165 
3,284,932  i    1,304,344 


12,728,062      4,086,509 


£ 
16,750,036 
9,332,08fi 
5,560,952 
3,620,667 
4,854,419 
1,347.47.-) 


41,465,629 
10,504,191 


51,969,820 


The  expenditure  per  inhabitant,  under  the  same  classification,  will  be 
found  below.  The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  for  New  South  Wale», 
between  general  and  local  government,  is  to  some  extent  misleading, 
as  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  municipalities : — 


Ooneral  Government. 

Local 
Government. 

Stote. 

From 
Revenue. 

From  Loans. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 

£    8.   d. 
7  19  10 

6  2    7 

7  15    5 
7  14  10 

16    3    5 
5    0    3 

£    8.  d. 
3  11     7 

0  14    8 
2    5    6 

1  11     0 
7  18    7 
1  19    5 

ii  8.     d. 
0  11     5 
0  17    2 
0  16  11 
0  12    8 
0  16    2 
0  15    7 

£    B.    d. 
12    2  10 

7  14    5 
10  17  10 

9  18    6 
24  18    2 

7  15    3 

Ck>mmonwealth 
New  Zealand   

Australasia    ... 

7  12    7 
7  10    2 

2    9    4 
4    3    5 

0  14    6 

1  13    1 

10  16    5 
13    6    8 

7  12    0 

2  15    1 

0  17    8 

11     4    9 
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IT  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  trade  of  the  states  which  now  form 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  the  colony  of  New  24ealand 
woald  increase  as  quickly  as  the  population ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  its 
growth  for  many  years  was  much  more  rapid,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
total  commerce  of  Australasia  per  head  of  population  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  no  country  except  Belgium,  half  of  whose  trade  consists  of  goods 
in  course  of  transit  to  and  from  the  north-western  and  central  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  trade 
of  Australasia  for  various  periods  since  the  year  1825,  prior  to  which 
date  no  information  is  available  : — 


Tear. 


Trade  of  Australasia. 


Total  Value. 


Value  per  head. 


1825 
1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1800 
1000 
1001 


511,008 

£  8.  d. 
10  13  11 

5,573,000 
8,057,610 

22  4  0 
18  10  7 

52,228,207 

41  10  10 

69,435,524 

35  17  10 

101,710,067 

36  12  7 

144,766,285 

37  14  11 

122,761,263 
117,172,258 
100,601,001 
112,810,703 
120,130,621 

31  5  10 
20  5  8 
26  17  10 
26  2  0 
30  10  0 

138,101,106 
147,287,268 

32  0  5 

33  12  1 

161,248,140 
165,860,260 

36  5  8 
36  15  6 

167,663,713 

36  11  8 

It  will  be   seen  that  the  average   value  of  trade  per  inhabitant 
increased  by  £1  178.  Id.  during  the  twenty  years  extending  from  1871. 
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to  1891,  of  which  the  period  from  1881  to  1891  accoonted  for  no  less 
than  £1  2s.  4d.  This,  however,  does  not  show  the  fall  extent  of  the 
growth  in  trade,  for  the  prices  of  produce — especially  of  wool,  which 
has  been  the  staple  product  since  very  early  years — had  fallen  heavily 
during  the  same  period.  Erom  1891  uU  1894,  the  trade  of  Australana 
seriously  declined,  a  state  of  a&irs  partly  brought  about  by  the  con- 
tinued fall  in  prices  and  partly  resulting  from  the  financial  crisis  of 
1893.  Since  1894,  however,  as  shown  by  the  table,  the  vmiue  ha» 
steadily  increased,  reaching  its  nuaimom  in  1901  with  a  nam  of 
jS167,663,713,  the  largest  total  yet  reoorded,  and  thus  proving  that  the 
states  have  now  ^laken  off  to  a  great  extent  the  ill  effects  of  the 
period  of  depression. 

The  following  series  of  tables  shows  the  distribiition  of  the  total  trsde 
of  Austaralasia,  and  also  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  for  the  years 
1881,  1891,  and  1901,  with  the  average  value  per  head  of  population. 
The  first  table  represents  the  imports : — 


Total  Value  of  Importa. 


Stote. 


188L 


1801. 


1901. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queenaland   

South  Australia  . . 
WMtem  Australia 
Tasmania  


17,687,012 

16,718.521 

4,063,025 

6,820,540 

404,831 

1,431,144 


£ 

25,388^7 

21,711,608 

5,070,004 

10,051,128 

1,280,008 

2,061,964 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 


45,525,682 
7,457,045 


Australasia    52,062,727 


65»567,180 
6^508,840 


£ 
20,928,218 
18,027,840 
6.876,280 
7.417,700 
6,454,171 
1,065,100 


£  s. 

d. 

23  2 

7 

10  4 

3 

19  5 

8 

10  4 

3 

18  14 

8 

12  5 

0 

£  8.  d. 

22  4  5 

18  19  2 

12  16  2 
81  S  4 
25  14  3 

13  15  6 


£  a  d. 

10  12  r> 
15  II  S 
12  12  V* 

20  6  : 

34  S  4 

11  6  f^ 


66,068,086 
11,817,015 


72,061,088 


70,886,861 


10  18  7 
15  2  7 


10  1  7 


20  9  1 
10  6  5 


18  15  9 


17  1:  n 

15  S  4 


17  8 


The  values  of  the  total  exports  for  the  same  years  were  as  given 
below  : — 


state. 


Total  VaitM  of  Exports. 


Value  per  InhaMtant. 


1881. 


1801. 


1001. 


1681. 


180L 


1901. 


New  South  Wales    . 

Victoria 

ijueensland   

South  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia  . 
Tasmania   

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Aiistralftsia    . . . 


£ 

16,307,305 

16,252,103 

3,540,366 

4,608^754 

502.770 

1,555.576 


42,667,874 
6,000,868 


48,728,240 


£ 

26,044,020 

16,006,748 

8,805,887 

10,642,416 

700.466 

1,440,818 


63,133.850 
0,666,807 


72.705,247 


£ 
27,351.124 
18,646,007 
0,240,360 
8,187,471 
8,515,623 
2,045,757 


£  a 

d. 

£  a  d. 

21  0 

0 

22  14  8 

18  13 

6 

13  19  7 

15  18 

6 

20  18  11 

16  5 

7 

33  0  0 

17  0 

8 

16  1  2 

13  6 

3 

913  6 

74,805,438     18  13    6 
12,881.424     12    6  11 


87.776,862  ;  17  11    0 


£  0. 

10  IS 

15  II) 
18  6 
22  11 
45    8 

16  19 


^ 
(» 

0 

i 
I 


10  18  11       19  IS  10 
16    3    8      18 10  » 


19  19    2  <    10   S   I 


r;  I  f  /   w 
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The  totel  trmdoy  similarly  d 

lasaififidy  was  aa  follows : — 

BtetCk 

▼•iMOfTfttelTHMltt. 

VftlMpirliilabttMit. 

18BL 

laiL     '      188L 

18S1. 

1891. 

1901. 

NewSonttftWUM  

Victoria 

sij»i,aj  i  si,98r,4i7 
S84nro^«4    S7,n8i3si 

7  608.001      1-*  sa/  5Hn 

M 
54,818^848 
87,593,487 
15,625,606 
15,605,210 
14,969,794 
4,910,066 

1 
«    1.   d.,  £    1.    d. 

44  11    7  ,  44  18    8 

87  17    9  1  88  18    9 

84  4    S     83  15    1 

85  9  10  1  64    8    4 

80  14  11  '  41  15    5 

1 
25  11    8     28    9    0 

£   t.    0* 
3911    & 
81    4    ii> 

Qneefmlftnd    ..... 

80  19    6- 

South  Aartralak  

9,889,808 

907,601 

2,986.780 

20,608,589 
2,079,550 
8,498,788 

42  19    7 

Western  AwtmliA 

79  16    7 
28    5    0 

GbmBioinrMhh    

8em98,666    128,608»089 
13.617.911      iftnTDMA 

148,984,874 
24,699,889 

88  18    2 
27    8    6 

40    8    0 
25  10    1 

87  11    9 
81  14    0 

•«^w.  w,_-w 

AiMtnlMift   

101,710,987 

144,766,885 

187,668,718 

86  18    7 

87  14  11 

80  11    8 

The  point  most  notable  in  this  series  of  tables  is  the  very  marked 
impetus  which  the  trade  of  South  Australia  received  duiing  the  period 
1881-91 — a  trade  of  £64  3s.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  the  value  transacted 
by  that  state  during  1891,  being  almost  without  parallel  in  any  im> 
portant  country.  This  huge  trade  was,  however,  not  drawn  altogether 
from  its  own  territory,  for  in  1891  more  than  £5,731,000,  or  about 
£17  15s.  per  inhabitant,  and  in  1901,  £2,589,188,  or  £7  2s.  7d.  per 
inhabitant,  was  due  to  the  Barrier  District  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
which  South  Australia  is  the  natural  outlet;  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  considerable  quantities  of  goods  on  their  way  to- 
Broken  Hill  are  entered  as  imports  in  South  Australia  when  they  arrive- 
in  that  state,  and  as  exports  to  New  South  Wales  when  they  cross  the* 
border.  Of  the  total  shrinkage  of  £21  3s.  9d.  per  head  from  1891  to 
1901,  £7  3s.  3d.  must  be  attributed  to  the  falling-oBT  in  the  Barrier 
trade.  The  large  production  of  the  gold-fields  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  trade  of  Western  Australia,  which  will  bo 
noticed  when  comparing  the  years  1891  and  1901. 

The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  in  1891  was  valued  at  no  less  than 
£51,327,417.  Five  years  later,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  same 
influences  as  affected  the  trade  of  Australia  generally,  the  total  had 
fallen  to  £43,571,859;  but  for  1901,  the  last  year  shown  in  the  table, 
the  total  stood  at  £54,279,342,  the  largest  amount  yet  recorded.  In 
1901,  the  returns  for  imports,  exports^  and  total  trade  are  in  every 
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caae  higher  than  the  corresponding  figures  for  1881,  while,  as  compared 
with  1891,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  show  a  decrease  in 
imports,  South  Australia  in  exporta,  and  in  total  value  of  trade  Yictorui 
and  South  Australia  each  show  a  decrease.  If  the  figures  for  the  years 
1901  and  1891  be  compared  for  the  states  comprising  the  Conunon- 
wealth,  it  will  be  found  that,  there  is  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
J&2,500,000  in  the  total  value  of  imports,  and  the  exports  show  an 
increase  amounting  to  J&l  1,756,588,  while  the  value  of  the  total  trad^ 
advanced  during  the  period  in  question  from  XI  28,696,039  t^* 
^142,964,374,  representing  an  expansion  of  upwards  of  £14,268,000. 


I5TEB8TATE  TbADE. 

The  trade  shown  in  the  above  series  of  tables  represents,  not  only  the 
business  transacted  with  countries  outside  Australasia,  but  the  trade 
maintained  by  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  with  one  another,  an<l 
also  with  New  Zealand.  This  trade,  which  forms  a  conidderable 
proportion  of  the  total  which  has  just  been  dealt  with,  reached  a  total 
of  £58,061,610  in  1901,  which  in  proportion  to  population  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  for  the  previous  census  years.  The  following  figurej^ 
represent  the  total  value  of  this  important  branch  of  the  genend  trade, 
as  well  as  the  value  per  inhabitant.  It  is  obvious  that  the  total  inter- 
state trade  which  is  shown  by  the  table  represents  in  reality  twice  the 
actual  value  of  goods  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  the  same 
merchandise  figuring  in  one  place  as  exports,  and  in  another  as  imports. 
The  value  of  goods  passing  through  a  state  on  their  way  to  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  of  goods  imported  from  abroad  and  re-export^, 
is,  of  course,  also  included  in  the  figures.  The  actual  movement  L< 
therefore  less  than  half  of  the  values  given  below  : — 


Year. 

ToteL 

Value  per  Inhabitant 
of  Austnlaala. 

1861  

£ 
17,166,925 
29,745,068 
37,156,289 
60,114,797 
58,061,610 

£   s.    d. 
13  16    0 

1871  

1881   

15    7    6 

13    8    4 

1891   

1901  

15  12  11 
12  13    4 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  represent  the  total  inter- 
state trade  of  each  state  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  and  although 
they   are  affected  by  tl\e  circumstances  just  mentioned,  they  afibrd 
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interesting  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  prosperity  of  one  province 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  odiers  : — 


SUte. 


1881. 


1881. 


180L 


1881. 


1881. 


1801. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Qneensland   

Sonth  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

Australasian 
Exports  &  Imports 


£ 
13,211,372 

10,686,172 

4,810,286 

3,089,466 

341,156 

2,027,781 

2,990,066 


37,156,289 


£ 
22,730,348 

13,575,205 
6,822,366 

11,034,215 

822,125 

2,411,428 

2,719,110 


£ 
20,368,008 

12,896,896 

7,819,177 

7,256,407 

3,267,607 

2,480,274 

3,973,151 


60,114,797  '  58,061,610 


percent  percent 


35-6 
28-8 
12-0 
83 
0-9 
5-5 
8  0 


100-0 


37-8 

22-6 

11*8 

18-4 

1-4 

4-0 

4-5 


100-0 


percent 
35-1 

222 

13-5 

12-5 

5-6 

4-3 

6-8 


100-0 


Extra-Australasian  Trade. 

If  Australasia  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  an  elimination  made  of 
the  real  trade  which  the  provinces  carry  on  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  goods  which  pass  through  one  state  on  their  way  to 
another,  as  shown  under  the  heading  of  Interstate  trade,  the  total 
and  average  amounts  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  reduced.  Such  an  elimi- 
nation has  been  made  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  tbe  growth 
since  1861  of  what  may  be  called  the  external  trade — that  if,  trade 
ti-ausacted  with  all  countries  outside  of  Australasia  : — 


Year. 

External  Trade. 

1 
Total  Value.                    Value  per.  head. 

1861  

£ 
35,061,282 
39,729,016 
64,554,678 
84,651,488 
109,602,103 

£  s.  a. 

28    3  10 

1871  

20  10  10 

1881  

23    6    3 

1891  

22    0    8 

1901    

23  IS    4 
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By  £ftr  the  greater  part  of  the  external  trade  of  AnstnJaaia  is  eariKd 
oil  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  of  the  remainder  the  lavger  pn^r- 
tion  is  transacted  with  foreign  coontries,  principally  the  United  Bt^cs, 
ijrermany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  trade  with  British  poMessioiLs 
which  for  a  few  years  had  considerably  declined  in  value,  reached  in 
1901  a  toUl  of  X15,387,679,  a  figure  largely  in  excess  of  that  for  anj 
previous  year  shown  in  the  table.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  distti- 
bution  of  the  external  trade  with  the  three  divisions  named  : — 


1 

Trade  friths 

1861. 

1871. 

18RL 

1 
1891. 

1 

laiL 

The  United  Kinfcdoin-^ 

/Imports  .. 
Exports  .. 

^    Total.... 

1S»4«7,S70 

£ 
12,006,419 
18,486,708 

£ 

.tt,08S,lB6 

24,842,422 

£ 
80,823,474 
.'tS,638,8U 

£ 
82,121863 
84,490,S» 

S6^4,£6B 

>M«.m 

50,004,607 

68,402,815 

66,613,161 

/^Importo   .. 
British  Poasewiana..^^'*^   " 

I    Total.... 

1,7«7,S91 
8,666,006 

2,882,148 
761,652 

3,078,105 
4,257,961 

8,094,4n 
2,231,606 

S,904.5C« 
ll,483,lil* 

6,428,456 

8,146,800 

7,886,156 

15.S87,6n* 

/Import*   .. 

1  Exports   .. 
Foreign  Countries  . .  -;      '^ 

8,116,788 
746,490 

2,845,194 
.  8,843,970 

4,608,326 
2,610,589 

7,490,424 
8,372,784 

14,430,5M 

18,170,7* 

1 

V    Total.... 

8,968,228 

6,0S9,094 

7,218.916 

15,883,148 

«7,601.SB 

/Imports   .. 

^  ^  ,                 .  Exports   . . 
Total  -(      ' 

18,451,499 
16,609,788 

16,683/101 
28,095,825 

88,848,706 
31,210,972 

41,408,816 
48,243,173 

60,457,«ff 
69,144,177 

I    Total.... 

85,061,282 

80,729,016 

64,554,678 

84,651,488 

109,flOS.lCB 

Prior  to  the  year  1 883  the  European  trade  of  Australasia  was  almost 
■exclusively  canied  on  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  since  that  time 
direct  commercial  relations  have  been  established  with  the  leading 
Continental  countries.  The  British  trade  increased  during  the  ten  years 
ended  1891  by  £13,457,708,  equal  to  nearly  27  per  cent. ;  while  the  trade 
with  foreign  countries  increased  during  the  same  period  by  £8,649,233, 
or  nearly  120  per  cent.  From  1891  to  1901,  chiedy  due  tothe  cultiva- 
tion of  direct  business  relations  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  only  increased  £3,150,846  ;  while  the  foreiga 
trade  increased  during  the  same  period  by  the  large  sum  of  £11,738,1  lo. 
The  trade  with  British  possessions  was  returned  in  1901  as  £15,387,679, 
AS  against  £5,326,025  in  1891,  and  £7,336,156  in  1881.  As  comparetl 
with  1891,  the  year  1901  shows  an  increase  in  trade  with  the  United 
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Kingdom  of  4*96  per  cent.,  whtio  with  'British  jiOBaenionB  there  was  an 
increase  of  188*91  per  cent.,  and  with  foreign  countries  an  increase  of 
74*0  per  cent. 

The  tables  of  imports  and  exports  shown  below  give  the  direct  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  in  aeconianee  with  the  returns  famished  to  the 
various  statistical  offices.  With  respect  to  scHne  countries,  however, 
principally  France  and  Belgium,  and  in  a  less  degree  other  European 
countries,  a  certain  proportion,  bot^  of  the  import  and  export  trade,  is 
carried  in  British  vessels  to  London,  and  thence  distributed — in  some 
instances  at  a  much  later  date.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the 
whole  of  this  trade  could  with  absolute  exactitude  be  referred  to  the 
country  of  origin,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  in  all  countries 
of  the  world  consignees  of  various  lines  of  goods  do  not  always  furnish 
reliable  information  as  to  ultimate  ofigin  or  destination  of  merchandiBe. 
The  defects  above  referred  to  are  not  common  to  the  Australasian  trade 
returns  alone,  but  more  or  less  disfigure  those  of  every  country. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  separately  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  the  value  of  the  goods  imported 
direct  from  each  of  the  principal  countries  during  the  years  1891  and 
1901  :— 


Intpoits  difect  from— 


Comiiionwealth  of 
Austnilla. 


1891. 


1901. 


New  Zealand. 


1801. 


1901. 


AlMtraliwIa, 


1801. 


1901. 


British  Eiiipire 

Ooniinonwealth  of  Aoctnlia. 

Neir  Zealand  

United  Kingdom    

India  and  Ceylon 

Canadian  Dominion 

Cape  Colony   

MJi     

Ma^rithis     

Hongkong    

Straits  Setileaienta   

Other  Poassaslons 


1,706,088 

•26,468,841 

082,824 

140,786 

87.3 

156,067 

3S8,6W 

026,882 

178,616 

64,256 


'  1,814,616 
126,287,082 
I  1,683,686 
I  880,000 
6,866 
45,423 
110,282 
284,068 
820.684 
178,841 


£ 

1,018,540 


Total 80,788,112  90,021,511 


Foreign  Countries— 

Pianoe  and  New  Caledonia. 

Germany 

Italy 

Relfimn    

SweJen  and  Norway 

t'nited  States 

Netherlands  and  Java 

SoQth  Sea  Islands 

China    

Japan    

Otner  Countries 


4,860,633 

276,248 

1,041 

0 

177,707 

70,660 

21,003 

10,066 

071 


6,041,866 


8S0,061 

486,175  , 

1,707,176 

2,800,842  ' 

66,617 

166,880 

814,484 

567,803, 

4f)0.046 

606,467  ' 

2,668,820 

5,864,210 

652,617 

003,778 

12,702 

73,068  1 

080,328 

I6e,4a5 

62,887 

288,216 

78,874  ' 

525,480 

0,084 

€6,102 

1,807 

6,501 

86S 

861,705 

2,143 

65,408 

18,816 

21,826 


6,027,041  .12,412,386  '       662,483 


Total 

Total,  British  and  Foreign'37,711,053  42,433,847     6,503,840 


£ 
1,070,320 


6,885,831 

467.480 

83,588 

880 

840,706 

442 

18,246 

26,688 

80,258 


0,700,607 


27,714 

108,521 

0,211 

63,063 

11,063 

1,416,260 

100,780 

68,733 

15,8M 

46,466 

02,214 


%,823,474 

1,258,072 

151,727 

882 

882,774 

460,170 

648,786 

188,671 

54,027 


32,122,803 
2,161,075 
SM,607 
6,006 
806,120 
110,674 
803.208 
840,122 
218,000 


'83,017,801  86,027,872 


800,086 
1,778,277 

58^484 

321,026 

460,414 

2,020,115 

654,000 

78,285 
600.143 

61,286 

05,700 


513,880 

2,008,8«» 

l«6,60r) 

680,i'86 
618,420 
7,»0.40O 
l,004,6n8 
142,000 
I74,fel;l» 
883,681 
U7.70() 


2,018,218  i    7,400,424  14,480,.%4 


11,817,916  '  41,406,315  50,457,020 

i.  ' 
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The  external  exports  for  the  same  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Exports  direct  to~ 


Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 


I 


1891. 


1901. 


New  Zealand. 


1891. 


1901. 


1801. 


1»L 


British  Empli 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom  

India  and  Ceylon  

Canadian  Dominion 

Cape  Colony   

Fiji 

Mauritius 

Hongkong   

Struts  Settlements  

Other  Possessions 


Total 


Foreign  Countries- 
France  and  New  Caledonia. . 

Qennany 

Italy  

Belgimn    

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  States 

Netherlands  and  Java 

South  Sea  Islands 

China    

Japan    

Other  Countries 


Total 

Total,  Britishlfcnd  Foreign 


£ 


660,213 
25,498,010 
996,320 
40 
171,312 
122,480 
107,147 
484,863 
151,143 
139,464 


28,882,442 


1,807,905 

859,&57 

27,956 

1,484,073 


2,764,053 
92,646 
55,963 
80,185 
16,485 
581,286 


1,458,874 

25,194,923 

8,277,214 

87,327 

4,814,795 

209,741 

60,572 

413,711 

113,528 

1.642,701 


1,705,561 


7,140.831 
2,551 


100 

48,896 

4 

7,406 

100 

8,330 


87.223,8H$ 

-• • 


2,475.406 

2,552,458 
189,166 

1,505,635 
4,040 

3,873,876 
322,970 
107,857 
128,976 
123,355 

1,758,333 


7,710,108 


36,042,550 


12,492,072 


49,715.458 


8,903,781 


27,879 

4,258 

43 

1,658 


515,208 

■  •  •  *   •  « 

93,407 

564 

93 

19,506 


662,616 


1,093,881 


0,295,875 

10,104 

747 

119,768 

48,709 


29,792 

211 

709,170 


12,802,787 


1,771 
10,470 


14 

602 

519,079 

100 

109,460 

15,407 

1,640 

80,004 


82.688,841 
1,000.871 
40 
171,412 
100,826 
107.151 
491,771 
151,243 
142,704 


|S4,4B0.f$^ 
3.28r,lfe 

4,9U,£35 
253,4!^ 

44S,JS 

2,351.5' 


34,870,440 


t45.9r&4S> 


678,637 


9,566,397  h2,881,424 


1,885,784 

868,815 

27,009 

1,485,781 

•  •   •  ■  «  » 

8,260,261 
92,045 

140,870 
80,749 
16,578 

600.798 


I  2,477,::: 

2,£«.» 

13d,ift 

i.a6,64' 

3,89!.^' 

S23,vT- 
217.5.7 

l«4.pr 

1,7715,33: 

8,872,724  113,1^0,:^^ 


48,248,173  50.14«.ir 


The  values  of  the  combined  external  imports  and  exports  were  as 


given  below  :- 


Total  direct  trade  with— 


Commonw(>aIth  of 
Australia. 


1891. 


1901. 


New  Zealand. 


1891. 


1901. 


Attstnlasa. 


1801. 


1901. 


British  Empire- 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom    

India  snd  Ce}ion  

Canadian  Dominion 

Cape  Colony    

Fiji 

Mauritius 

Hongkong   

Straits  Settlements  

other  Possessions 


2.453,251 
51,951,851 

1,981,144 
149.826 
171,685 
277,497 
495,676 

1,111.245 
329,650 
193,720 


8,278.390 
50,431,955 

4,960,800 
868,296 

4,821,160 
2a.M64 
179,804 
098,674 
434.112 

1.821,542 


Total  British 


Foreign  Countries- 
France  and  New  Caledonia . 

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium    

Sweden  and  Norwa}' 

United  States 

Netherlands  and  Java 

South  Sea  Islands 

China 

Japan    

other  Countries 


59.115,554  67,244,897 


Total  Foreign 

Total  British  and  Foreign 


2,167,856 

2,560,732 

84.573 

1,798,507 

459,046 

5,812,373 

745.162 

68,755 

710,613 

69,372 

655,160 

14,638,049 


2.961,581 

5,352,800 

295,555 

2,073,438 

510,497 

9,228,115 

1,316,748 

181,823 

288,461 

411,571 

2,283,819 


24,904.408 


7S,7M,(SOS  92.149,305 


2,719,110 


3,978,151 


11,510,464 

277,799 

1,941 

109 

221,603 

70,654 

29,311 

10,165 

4,001 


14,845,147  22,U02,484 


16,181,206 

477,683 

84,2!s5 

120,088 

393,415 

442 

48,037 

25,749 

748,428 


63,462.815 
2,258.043 
151,707 
171,704 
499,100 
566,380 
1,140,566 
338,814 
197,721 


6,438,fc- 

4<e:ri 

4,64I^tJ 

ise.iJ* 

74«.ni 
45«.»: 

2,66S»,?> 


63,788,840  82.oe<,?*' 


36,963 

70,360 

1,910 

8.249 

888 

877,003 

2,143 

158,900 

19,379 

8,492 

41,332 


29,485 

208,991 

9.211 

03,097 

12,655 

1,034,339 

100.830 

178,193 

80,731 

47.105 

82,218 


1. '225.099    2,(W6,»t>5 


16,070,246  124.609.339 


2,204.819 

2.637,092 
88,4^ 

1,806,756 
450,414 

0,189,876 
747,905 
227.655 
729,802 
77.884 
606,403 


5.56l,>: 

2.136.S.' 

5f3,!K 

;il,16t45* 

i,4i:.5:> 

!     319,1K 

:    i.'^.e:? 

1 2.»&,«g; 

15,808,148 '.27,6t»l,g 
84.661,488  llOOifiil'^ 
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Trade  with  thb  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  make  a  uscf  al  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  Australasian 
tiude  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  and  these  returns  have  been  used  in  the  ensuing  00m- 
parisons.  Tlie  figures  relating  to  Australasia,  especially  for  late  years, 
approximate  very  closely  to  the  local  Customs  statistics.  From  the  table 
it  will  be  observed  that  while  in  1881  the  produce  of  tho  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  formed  29*5  per  cent,  of 
the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  her  possessions,  in  1891  the 
proportion  was  31*4  per  cent,  and  in  1901  it  was  33*0  per  cent,  : — 


Year. 


Ab  retamed  by  British  Costoma. 


Total 
Importi  from 

British 
Possessions. 


Imports  from  Australasia. 


Common* 

wealth 

of  Australia. 


New  Zealand. 


Total. 


Proportion  of  Imports  from 

Australasia  to  total  from 

British  Possessions. 


Common* 
wealth  of 
Australia. 


Kew 
Zealand. 


T6taL 


ISSl 
1891 
1901 


£  £ 

91,539,660,  21,837,709 
99,464.718  23,068,972 
105,573,706  24,217,669 


£    '    £ 
5,125,859  ;  26,963,568 
8,192,594  !  31,261,566 
10,594,587  I  34,812,256 


percent. 

percent. 

239 

5-6 

23-2 

8-2 

23-0 

lOH) 

percent 
29*6 
31-4 
33-0 


Although  it  is  very  little  more  than  a  century  since  the  commencement 
of  Australasian  settlement,  an  examination  of  the  trade  statistics  of  the 
mother  country  with  her  numerous  dependencies  shows  that  the  total 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  with  the  United  King- 
dom exceeds  that  of  India  by  £1,256,000,  while  it  is  more  than  double 
that  of  Canada,  and  in  a  larger  degree  exceeds  the  trade  of  any  other 
British  possession.  The  following  table,  which  is  also  compiled  from 
the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  total  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  specie  and  diamonds  for  the  three  years  1881,. 
1891,  and  1901,  with  the  most  important  of  British  possessions  : — 


Country. 


1881. 


1B91. 


1001. 


Pronortioa  of  Trad*  of 

United  KiBffdom 
with  BritUh  poH«Mioiu. 


1881.        1801. 


India 

British  North  Amerioa 

Cape  Colon  V  and  Natal    

Straits  Settlements    

Hongkong    

Australasia — 

Commonwealth  of  Anstralia 
New  2<ealand  

Total,  Australasia  . . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

63,682.308 

64,783.605 

63,136,138 

20,608,150 

20.006,857 

80,075,700 

13,105,264 

14,802,065 

24,071,455 

6,527,675 

7,046,127 

0,805,032 

4,815,005 

3,883,860 

3,400,810 

41.662,820 

47,522,331 

47,731,331 

9,206,331 

11,970,0S8 

16,662,817 

50,800,151 

50,403,819 

64,394,148 

percent 

percent 

36-7 

88-6 

11-6 

10-8 

7-4 

77 

8-7 

4-1 

2-7 

2-0 

*23-4 

24-7 

5-2 

6-2 

28-6 

30-0 

1901. 


percent 
28-9 
18*7 
11-0 

4-8 

1-6 


21-8 
7-6 

20*4 


3x 


to^y  comMMMCs. 

If,  again,  a  com]wrif»n.  be  nude  of  tbe  totiii  tcftde  tr&usacted  by  tb^ 
United  KiagOam  with  all  countrieR  duriikg  the  year  1901,  it  will  l^ 
found  that  the  trade  with  Aastralaaia,  tutounting  to  £64,394,148,  ^ru 
only  exceeded  by  that  carried  on  with  three  coimtriea,  namelj,  tb^ 
tlnited  States,  with  a  total  of  £178,666,615;  FraiM*,  with  i7*,9H^44; 
aad  Germany,  with  £66,428,294.  The  amounts  taken  by  oth<>r  ooaotiin 
will  be  Eouod  below,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  valoea  given  de  oot 
include  specie : — 


oiMirr.               1     lan. 

„. 

um. 

^ 

3            OS 

1.        a* 

flB,lU.IM 
«,Blf8,104 
B0,5MJS7 

18,050.830 
UMTI.NV 
IU,4T9.11); 

G,»ie.£a5 

1!,«U.20! 
l.H8,Wl 

6«,4M,3M 

isUilroT 

lT8,MS,n£ 
7,T3S.Be6 
1.HMH 

I«,9M,1l7 

per  wt 

1-8 
SD-4 

1« 
1-* 

per— tp«™ 

7T 
St 

l-O 

o-a 
o-s 

i-a 

X  ::::;:::;:■::::::;:::::::: 

iS 

m 

MS 

^ 

11 

AmrrnlMU- 

R 

60,889,181 

fi9.19»,glB 

M,3H.tM 

T-J 

8-0    1      T< 

Trade  with  Fokeioh  Goctttribb. 

Every  year  ateamera  of  greater  tannage  and  higher  q>«ed  are  viadiK 
the  Commonwealth  of  AustnJia  and  tbe  colony  of  New  Zealsn4  fK& 
Europe,  and  a  considerable  expansion  of  commorce  moat  ol  neceastj 
take  place,  owing  to  the  new  outlets  for  tnde  which  have  been  openM 
up  thereby.  The  values  at  the  imports  from  the  principal  foni^ 
countriea  for  the  years  1891  and  1901  are  separately  shown  below  iir 
tbe  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  : — 


.uss- 

NewZ«l«id. 

IWl. 

1901. 

IKL 

1901. 

■»■■    - 

86T,B0S 
«86,ITS 

gss.77B 
i8s'.ai8 

78,9M 

4 

B,sei 

9,084 

i;8e7 

36§ 
1S,SI6 

Is 

ll,9B8 

4s:ss 

es,7S3 
i.iis.wo 

SSI, OSS 

!,773|tT7 

58,484 

8Slt;i«3 

41 

t 

^^«.diie«f(iirf™i.   .,.. 

1m17 

T3.8T4 

ai.ti 

OUiH  Fonigi)  CauntriH     

Ce!,M3 

i,018.«8 

7,4»0.*M 

ii,4a>.» 

«>» 


Tke  exports,  inn  Antrabna  to  A»  eoantn^  BWliBneA  hi  tk»  j^re- 
ceding  table  «r»  appended : — 


Gonatey. 


▲ttitnlia. 


1891. 


VKL 


NewZralMidL 


IML 


180L 


1901. 


I         A 

BiBlBimn   i  1«M4J073 

nmooe  and  New  GUedflBi*    ...     U807,906 


Oeinuuiy , 

N«tiMrlanita  Md  Jtera 

Italy 

Sweden  sad  Monmj. . 

China    

Japan 
South 

United  States 

Other  Foreign  Omntrtee 


Tdtal 


8S0,5B7 
9t3l& 

27,956 


81M85 

10,486 

65AMS 

V5«,063 

681,286 


£ 
I,60B,aSS 
3,476,406 
2,692,468 

3e,9ro 

139,166 

4,040 

128,07iS 

12S,355 

107,867 

S,37S,S76 

1,758,388 


7,710,108  '12,102,072 


£ 

V6B8 

87,870 

4,2S8 


43 


664 

96 

03,407 

516,206 

19,606 


662,616 


M 

1,771 

10,470 

100 


£ 
1,485,731 

1,8S&,7M 

888,815 

9^646 

27,999 


1&,407 

1,640 

109,469 

619,079 

20,004 


30,740 
16,678 

149.370 
3,209,261 

000,792  < 


£ 

2,477,177 

^S6B,9SB 

388)019 

189488 

4,788 


124,996 

217,817 

8,892,956 

1,778337 


678,687  ,   8,372,724  13,170,709 


From  the  year  1861  to  1901  the  total  imports  to  Australasia  from 
foreign  countries  were  as  under  : — 


Oonntiy. 


1861. 


lan. 


1881. 


1891. 


190L 


Bdginm  

Fnnoe  and  New  Galedonia   

■Gennany 

NetherlandB  and  J*va ^  ^. . . 

Italy 

Sweden  and  ifonmy    

China    

Japan    

South  Sea  lalande 

United  States 

Other  fonign  Gonntrie* 

Total 


£ 


196,124 
14)9,172 
114^304 

22,686 
827,347 

"401266 

1,060,673 

886,252 


3,216,788 


158,902 

3,899 

194^519 

'106*789 
874,925 

]  35,606 
616,625 
164,884 


£ 

26,718 

340,750 

225,672 

466»444 

7,874 

259,156 

1,480,998 

23,245 

124,447 

1,503,088 

104,944 


£ 

881,016 

3d9,085 

1,773,277 

664,680 

58,484 

410,414 

609,143 

61,286 

78,285 

2,920.115 

95,700 


513,889 

2,99S;868 

1,094^606 

165,000 

618,420 

174,80» 

888,681 

142,080 

7,269,409 

687,700 


2.246,124 


4,608,326 


7,490,424 


14,480,554 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  Australasia  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  years  1861-1901  : — 


GoQirtry. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


189L 


1901. 


Beliiinm 

Fiance  and  New  Caledonia 

<)ennaay 

2fetherlanil8  and  Java 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway   ..... 

China 

•Japan    , , 

South  Sea  blaoda 

rnitcd  State* 

Other  forei^  Oountriee.. . 


£ 

'26^793 
'  8^907 


114.140 

1,805 

8tf,130 

76,154 

487.562 


Total '       746,490 


£ 
ibi',758 
'  '89,517 


29,137 

9,470 

153(568 

367,361 

3,143,159 


3,843,970 


£ 

100,487 

836,496 

70,462 

62,198 

152,914 

"78,509 
6;872 

140,209 
1,208,905 

873,451 


2,610,589 


£ 

1,486.731 

1,835,784 

863,815 

92,646 

27,909 

'"36^746 
16i57a 

149,370 
3,260,261 

600,792 


8,372,724 


£ 

1,506,640 

2,477,177 

2,662,928 

323,070' 

139a66 

4»732 

144,383 

124,096 

217,317 

3,802,955 

T,r78,88r 


13,170,700 


io6o 


COmiBBC]B. 


The  commerce  with  foreign  countries  from  the  commencement  of  the 
period  under  review  exhibits  very  satisfactory  pn^;re8s;  the  imports 
have  increased  348*61  per  cent,  while  the  exports  have  grown  to  over 
seventeen  times  their  original  value,  the  increase  in  the  total  trade 
being  596-43  per  cent,  ^is  expansion  is  chiefly  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  European  continental  trade,  consequent  on  the  diversion  of 
part  of  the  wool  business  from  London,  which  was  largely  brought  about 
by  the  display  of  local  resources  at  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  1879  and  1880.  The  annual  increase  per  cent 
of  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  the  four  principal  foreign  countries 
with  which  they  have  commercial  relations  is  shown  below,  the  period 
covered  being  the  twenty  years  extending  from  1881  to  1901 : — 


Oountry* 


Imports. 


Exports. 


TotolTWie. 


Belgium    

France  and  New  Caledonia 

Germany  

United  States 


per  cent. 

1711 

2-08 

13-81 

7-89 


per  cent. 

14*50 

10-53 

1909 

5-64 


percent. 
15-15 

7-78 

15-80 

6-99 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  previous  page  that  trade  with 
these  countries  has  now  reached  a  fairly  large  volume,  but  its  beginnings 
were  small,  hence  the  large  percentage  of  increase  just  shown.  Turning 
to  individual  countries,  Germany  exhibits  the  greatest  progress,  and 
Belgium  ranks  second.  From  Antwerp,  in  the  latter  country,  a  great 
portion  of  German  and  French  manufactures  is  shipped.  This  port  L^ 
also  the  distributing  centre  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  wool  destined 
for  the  Continent,  and  large  quantities  of  this  product  landed  there 
ultimately  find  their  way  to  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 
The  French,  early  in  1883,  were  the  first  to  establish  direct  commercial 
relations  with  Australia,  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  a 
subsidised  line,  making  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Australian 
waters  in  the  year  named.  In  1887  the  vessels  of  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd  Company,  of  Bremen,  commenced  trading  with  Australasia ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1888  a  line  of  German  cargo-boats  opened  up  further 
communication  between  the  great  wool-exporting  cities  of  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, and  Adelaide  and  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  Dunkirk. 
Belgium  has  also  established  a  line  of  steamships ;  and  the  latest 
foreign  testimony  to  the  growing  importance  of  Australasia  is  the 
regular  running  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  steamers  between 
Japanese  ports  and  Sydney,  and  a  line  of  steamers  which  run  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  calling  at  New  Zealand.  In  addition  U> 
the  companies  mentioned,  some  British  lines  run  their  vessels  direct  to 
Continental  ports. 


COMMERCE.  io6x 

The  result  of  these  efforts  to  establish  commercial  relations  is  evident 
from  the  increase  of  trade  which  the  foregoing  table  discloses,  and  from 
the  diversion,  now  rapidlj  being  effected,  in  the  channel  by  which  the 
wool  required  for  Europe  reaches  the  market.  The  example  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  the  bulk  of  whose  produce  now  finds  a  market  at 
the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk  without  passing 
through  London,  was  not  lost  on  Continental  buyers.  It  was  manifest 
that  direct  shipments  of  wool  to  Europe  could  as  readily  be  made  from 
Sydney  or  Melbourne  as  from  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo;  hence 
the  presence  in  the  local  markets,  in  increasing  numbers,  of  buyers 
representing  Continental  firms. 

Australasia  has  for  many  years  maintained  important  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  1901  America's 
share  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  foreign  countries  was  40*4  per 
cent.  The  greater  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  states  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand.  The  main 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  specie,  wool,  coal,  kauri  gum,  and  New 
Zealand  flax — chiefly  the  two  first  mentioned  ;  so  that,  though  large  in 
its  nominal  amount,  the  trade  is  less  valuable  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear.  The  export  of  wool,  which  had  formerly  been  unimportant, 
amounted  in  1891  to  £514,551 — an  increase  of  £325,314  over  the  total 
of  the  previous  year;  but  this  high  value  has  not  been  maintained,  and 
owing  to  tariff  changes  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  fall  to 
£228,040  in  1894,  followed  by  a  rise  to  £441,049  in  1896,  while  the 
figures  for  1901  stood  at  £273,933. 

Under  present  conditions  little  extension  of  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States  can  be  looked  forward  to ;  but  trade  with  the  East 
gives  good  promise  for  the  future,  especially  with  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  where  markets  for  Australasian  wool 
will  possibly  in  time  be  found,  little  in  that  direction  having  been 
accomplished  up  to  the  present  time.  As  mentioned  above,  Japan  has 
established  a  national  line  of  steamers  to  foster  the  trade  between  that 
eountry  and  Australasia ;  and  with  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool,  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  wearing  woollen  clothing  impressed  upon 
the  people,  there  ought  to  be  a  good  opening  in  that  country  for  the  staple 
product  of  these  States.  The  foundation  of  such  a  trade  has  already 
been  laid  down,  the  exports  of  wool  from  New  South  "Wales  ports 
to  Japan  in  1901  being  valued  at  £32,000.  A  large  amount  of 
business  is  already  transacted  with  India  and  Ceylon,  and  this  trade 
^ids  fair  to  increase,  particularly  in  the  tea  of  those  places,  which  now 
strongly  competes  with  the  Chinese  leaf  in  public  estimation.  The 
value  of  the  direct  import  of  Indian  teas  increased  from  £280,780  in 
1890  to  £826,276  in  1901 ;  while  the  imports  of  this  article  from  China 
decreased  from  £788,943  in  1890  to  £92,612  in  1901. 

For  1901  the  total  of  the  Australasian  exports  to  China  was  recorded 
as  £144,383.  The  Customs  returns,  however,  do  not  represent  the  whole 
amount  of  the  trade  with  China,  as  a  considerable   portion  of  the 
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oommeroD  with  Hon^cmg  ia  m  reality  trannotod  with  &e  CUiiese 
Empire^  Hangkon^  heing  to  a  large  ^^xtent «  dialaibiitiog  <eettbre  £(Mr  the 
Empira.  In  viev  of  thk  fact,  ihe  following  taU^  flhtowiBg  the  trade 
wid^  the  Chineoe  Empire  and  Hongkong^  has  been  ^eampiled : — 


1 

OonmrnnweaHh  of 
ADstnlift. 

NewZeabuid. 

Aiiiin 

ftlMfau, 

'flmin^Mir 

1 

"•*• 

l»L 

1 

1 

una. 

U9L 

2901. 

I'lmpoKts 

<BQ^8» 

1»486 

]8,8M 

16,8M 

«B0,14S 

rfijB» 

Ohineae  JSo^ibre 

vExpcttti.... 

80,18B 

186,076 

004 

15,407 

80,740 

144,a8» 

(&ll|M*i  ... 

e»»8ffi 

SB4,968 

21,908 

18,245 

648,785 

8Q8,S0» 

Hoqgkotii:    .... 

"  (Exports 

4at,8e8 

418,711  1 

7.408 

2^92 

491.771 

448,603^ 

''Imports 

1,307,210 

444,446 

40,718 

88,660 

l,8t7,928 

<78,oir 

ToUl 

. .    Expocta.*.. 
^Totel  Trade 

614,548 

512.087 

7,SI72 

4MW 

£22,680 

687.886 

• 

1,821,768 

987«1E5 

1 

48,690 

78,768 

J1370.448 

1,065,90» 

Trade  with  the  Bouth  Pacific  Islands,  which  on  the  whole  may  be  aaid 
to  be  iuereusbg.  ootinate  mostly  ct  the  izqaortatioa  of  nwrtidfiBin 
eKchange  lor  Augtealasioii  produce.  The  balk  ^of  the  tnade  is  done  with 
Fiji  and  New  Oaledonia,  the  French  colony  dealing  prindpaliy  with 
New  South  WaleSy  as  Sydney  is  the  tenniBal  port  lor  the  BUtil-ateamera 
of  the  Messageries  line.  But  owing  to  the  enforo^DneEBft  of  the  new 
French  Custoins  tariff,  which  is  highly  protective  in  itfl  oharaotex;  Ha  the 
colonies  of  that  country  as  well  as  in  France  itself^  the  New  Calfadonian 
trade  bids  fair  to  be  lost  to  &y4xxey ;  lor  while  the  «x^orts  fneas  New 
South  Wales  to  New  Caledonia  in  18^2  Amounted  to£lS4^l%B,  they  had 
fallen  in  IdOl  to  £165^20,  or  by  nore  than  10  percent  Tha  trade  with 
New  Guinea  is  At  presensb  but  smaU,  thou^  when  the  reeourcea  ^  that 
proli£c  island  come  to  be  dereioped  a  huqge  increase  jnay  he  eaqpected. 
Beaides  the  countries  mentioned,  Ajistralaaia  maawtiBiis  a  not  i&eoB- 
siderable  trade  with  Java  and  Scandinavia,  bat  it  ^aosiaiate  maialy  of 
imports. 

The  figuises  relating  to  the  trade  «l  each  State  width  eaantffWB  antaide 
Attstralwia  would  be  extremely  interoating  if  th^r  aould  be  gi<ee&  with 
exactness.  Unfortunately  this  is  impoasible,  as  Ihe  deotinatien  of  ^aada 
exported  ovwlsAd  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  Siiate  to  whidi  thegr  are^ 
in  the  first  inataaoe  despatched — ^all  that  caaa  be  giTen  is  the  tmde  by 
sea,  whidi  the  following  aeries  <if  tables  shows.     The  iaftporta  Iron 
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countries  ontaMe  Anstadbna  for  tlie  states  oGBa|»nBiiig  ihe  C(3aaawi- 
wealth,  t«^etfaver  with  the  total  for  AMtralasia,  were  as  follows  : — 


Total  TftliML 


XSBL 


1881. 


190L 


A^oe  per  Inhalntaiit 


188L 


180L 


1901. 


Sew  Scnth  Wal«  «.... 

Tlciom 

QQeendand   

Soufh  AnrtntHa 

Westemi 
Tnimwunwi  

CflOilQODVMHh. 

NewZeaknd 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£    a.  d. 

1I4«4W 

14b8S8,SI8 

17  snawp 

14  18    9 

10^88.7ai 

13.04MK 

i%fimjBm 

12    7    6 

1,482,9W 

8,188,908 

8,516,687 

6  14    8 

8t5884n 

4.888,768 

8,984,744 

un  7 

288,7tt 

686,856 

8,806,151 

7    18 

446,576 

666478 

811,108 

8  16    8 

27,8S9yl8B 

35,918.016 

48,488,847 

18    8    9 

5,50«43S 

6,480,800 

11,817,916 

11    8    4 

88441^706 

41,488418 

64461,788 

18   0  10 

£  s.  d. 
12  9  4 
11    7    9 

7  18  6 
18  10  1 
IS  12  11 

4  IS  10 


£  «.d. 
12  UU 
10  10  11 

6  19  6 
10  18  6 
20  15    6 

4  18    N 


U    4    1 


8  14    4 


10  16    7 


11    8    1 


15    8    4 


U16    » 


This  statemoQt  is  somewhat  cUfeetive,  for  whereas  ia  1901  it  han 
been  aeoessary  to  treat  New  Zealand  as  a  place  beyosMl  AastasAta,  for 
the  other  jears  shown  the  trade  d  the  different  staites  with  New 
ZeaJaod  was  not  so  oonnted.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  recast  the 
figures  for  1881  and  1891,  hot  without  satisfactory  i^esults,  and  the 
original  figures  have  been  allowed  to  stand.  The  difference  in  the 
method  makes  the  1901  returns  comparatively  Uhrger  than  would  have 
be^i  the  case  otherwise,  the  extent  of  the  differesice  being  about  ten 
shillings  per  inhaJbstant.  The  exports  to  countries  outside  Australia 
on  the  same  bask  as  the  imports  were  as  follows : — 


state 

Total  Value. 

Value  per  Inhabitant. 

U84. 

1801. 

1901. 

isaL 

1891.           1901. 

Kew  South  Wate 

Qaeenalaaad    

£ 

11488481 

1,901,400 

8,172,920 

867,702 

618488 

£ 

144<A4S0 

11,007,688 

3,878,810 

5,680,661 

682,076 

882,881 

£ 

18410,627 

4,988446 
4,461,060 
7441,001 

i4at;ni6 

£    8.  d. 

18    5    4 

18  4    8 

5  17    1 

11  9    2 

12  2    4 
4    7  U) 

£    8.   d. 

18  10  10 
0X8  'J 
8    8   1) 

17    8    0 

11    0    7 

Sll    4 

£    8.  d. 

18    8    8 

10  27    4 

8  11  10 

South  Anatralia  

12    5    9 

Waatern  Anatolia 

42    6  U 
0  18    0 

Kev  Zealand 

26,187,805 
6,028,6n 

86,882,837 
7,880486 

49,715,456 
12,881,484 

11    9    8 
10    8  10 

11   «    0 
18    9    7 

18  1  n 

16  10    8 

AiMtrelaaia    

81,210,972 

43,8«a,n8 

62,506,8S2 

n    5    5 

11    5    1 

13  18    2 
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The  total  extra- Australasian  trade  was  therefore  as  follows : — 

SUte. 

1 

Total  Value. 

Value  per  Inhatrftaat. 

1881.              1891.              1901. 

1881.           189L      '     1001. 

Now  South  Wal<>8    .... 

Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  .... 
Tasmania   

Commonwealth   . . 

New  Zealand 

Australasia    . . 


£ 

20,688,445 

22,284,452 

2.798,705 

6,789,837 

566,445 

958,939 

£ 
28,597,069 
24,143,146 
6,562,025 
9,660,824 
1,257,484 
1,061,854 

£ 

85,770,884 

25,762,189 

7,849,518 

8,426,718 

11,886,162 

2,508,054 

£    s.   d. 
27    4    1 
25  12    2 
12  11    4 
24    6    9 
19    8    9 
8    4    1 

54.026,828 
10,527,855 

71,800,862 
1^851,186 

92,149,805 
24,699,889 

23  18    0 

21    7    2 

64,554,678 

84,651,488 

116,848,644 

28    6    8 

£  s.  d. 

25  0  2  26  1  4 

21  1  6  21  8  S 
16  6  9  16  11  3 
29  18  1  2S  4  2 
24  18  6  6S  2  4 

7  6  2  14  8  5 

22  4  10  ;  24  4  0 


21  8  11   81  14  0 


22  0  8  .  25  9  11 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  various  states  has  not  been  uniform.  The  imports  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1891  exceeded  those  in  1881  by  nearly  3  millions  sterling, 
while  in  1901  they  were  only  about  £6,203,000  in  excess  of  the  returns 
for  1 881.  The  exports  of  1 89 1  exceeded  those  of  1881  by  over  5  millions, 
but  from  1891  to  1901  they  increased  by  £3,870,000.  The  Victorian 
imports  increased  from  1881  to  1891  in  about  the  same  ratio,  but  in 
1901  they  were  £358,600  less  than  in  1891 ;  while  the  exports,  which  in 
1891  had  decreased  by  £418,000,  showed  an  increase  in  1901  of  almost 
£1,978,000  on  the  figures  for  1891.  The  Tasmanian  import  trade  in 
1901  shows  an  increase  of  about  £366,000  on  that  of  1881,  while  the 
exports  in  1901  exhibit  an  increase  of  229  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
those  of  1881,  and  of  over  342  per  cent,  on  those  of  1891.  The  South 
Australian  imports  in  1901  were  only  £397.827  more  than  they  were  in 
1881  ;  while  the  exports,  which  in  1891  nearly  doubled  those  of  1881, 
shrunk  by  about  £1,158,000  during  the  next  ten  years.  The  value  of 
the  New  Zealand  imports  in  1901  was  about  £6,314,000  more  than  in 
1881,*  but  the  exports  increased  during  the  period  by  over  156  per  cent 
The  Queensland  imports  more  than  doubled  from  1881  to  1891,  and 
from  the  latter  year  they  had  increased  by  about  £332,000  in  1901  ; 
the  exports,  however,  increased  steadily,  and  in  1901  were  over  233  per 
cent,  larger  than  in  1881.  The  importe  of  Western  Australia  increased 
from.  1881  to  1891  more  than  threefold,  and  from  1891  to  1901  by  over 
460  per  cent.,  while  the  exports  increased  over  fourteen  times  from  1891 
to  1901,  about  half  the  Western  Australian  gold  being  exported  by  way 
of  the  other  states.  No  rigid  deductions,  however,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  just  given  ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the  states — 
notably  Queensland  and  Tasmania — are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  maintain 
a  direct  foreign  trade,  and  in  a  forced  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
AustriJasia  are  apt  to  suffer. 

If  the  total  trade  of  1901  be  considered,  New  South  Wales  heads 
the  list  with  a  commerce  valued  at  £35,770,834 ;  Victoria,  with 
£25,762,139,  being  second;  while  New  Zealand  ranks  third,  with  a 
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trade  of  £24,699,339.  Taking  all  the  states  together,  the  external 
imports  and  exports  combined  equal  a  trade  of  £25  9s.  lid.  per 
inhabitant — an  increase  of  £3  9s.  3d.  as  compared  vrith  1891,  and  of 
£2  3s.  8d.  as  compared  with  1881.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
volume  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and 
the  colony  of  New  Zealand  with  the  latest  returns  of  other  coimtries. 


Total  Tnde. 

Per 
Inhabitant. 

Country. 

MerehMMllBe. 

Specie 
and  Bullion. 

Total. 

United  Kingdom 
"Fmnce  

£ 
869,854,000 
460,408,000 
554,445,000 
132,970,000 
275,677,000 
72,903,000 
74,910,000 
480,645,000 

£ 

58,232,000 

39,771,000 

20,930,000 

952,000 

11,783,000 

1,057,000 

3,484,000 

47,334,000 

£ 
928,086,000 
500,179,000 
575,375,000 
133,922,000 
287,460,000 
73,960,000 
78,394,000 
527,979,000 

£     8.    d. 

22    4     7 
12  16    9 

Oermanv  

10    2    7 

Italy  

4    2    6 

Belffinm 

Snam 

42  18  11 
4    1     1 

•^f^%m»Mm  ••••*■•••* 

14  11     6 

United  States  ... 
Oommonwealth 
of  Australia... 
New  Zealand 

6  16    0 

74,282,208 
22,404,060 

17,867,097 
2,295,279 

92,149,305 
24,699,339 

24    4    6 
31  14    0 

96,686,268 

20,162,376 

116,848,644 

25    9  11 

The  trade  of  Australasia  per  head  of  population  exceeds  that  of  any 
country  appearing  in  the  list  with  the  exception  of  Belgium. 

An  excess  in  the  value  of  imports  over  exports  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  taken  as  a  whole,  although 
in  some  states  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  surplus  of  imports  was 
due  to  two  causes :  (1)  the  importation,  by  the  Grovemments  and  local 
bodies  of  the  various  states,  of  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  public  works  ;  and  (2)  the  private  capital  sent  to  Australasia  for 
investment.  Taking  the  states  as  a  whole,  these  two  items  combined 
exceeded  the  payments  made  for  interest  on  past  loans,  both  public  and 
private,  and  the  sums  drawn  from  the  country  by  absentees ;  but  as 
some  of  the  states  have  ceased  to  borrow,  and  the  amount  borrowed 
by  the  others  has  fallen  below  their  yearly  payments  for  interest,  the 
whole  of  Australasia  now  shows  an  excess  of  exports,  and  the  same  fact 
is  also  exhibited  in  the  trade  returns  for  1901  for  all  the  states. 
The  present  excess  of  exports  and  its  cause  come  more  properly  within 
the  parts  of  this  work  dealing  with  Public  and  Private  Finance,  and  ai*e 
dealt  with  at  some  length  there. 


Exports  op  Domestic  Produce. 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  Australasia  and  of  its  various  provinces 
have  been  given  in  the  previous  pages  without  respect  to  the  countries 
where  the  articles  were  produced.      It  is  important  to  find  to.  what 
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extent  tibe  exports  have  been  the  produoe  of  each  of  tlie  cUes-vlnDoe 
they  were  ^pped.  The  foUowing  table  shows  the  ««hie  of  tbe  eKporte 
of  doiBestic  fmdnoe  ol  eadi  state  as  retailed  by  the  Caatoms  for  the 
years  1681,  1891,  and  1901,  and  the  Talae  therntf  per  aBhabitaat :— ^ 


state. 


rotel  Value. 


Vdos  per  Inhahltwit. 


188L 


180L 


ItOL 


18BL 


lan. 


l0nL 


New  Soaai  Walet 

Victoria 

<2ueenslaiid   

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Austealia 
Tasmania  <.. 


CommoD  wealth. 
New  Zealand 


£ 

18,480,507 

8,476,816 

8,766,781 

406,fl84 

1,M6,U6 


82,645,801 
6,76<,860 


Attstnlaila    j   86,806,051 


£ 

2DU06fi,71S 

18,096,488 

7,<>7»,«SO 

4,810,612 

788,878 

1,8<K7,«7 


40,058,880 
0,400,004 


68,466,024 


£ 
lOpfllMM 
14,184,028 

4,802,864 
8,216,718 
£,088,S78 


£8,602,608 
92,600,400 


.71,298,086 


£  a.  (L 
14  1  11 
14  6  10 
16  1£U 
18  11  8 
10  17  10 
18  ^  '0 


4  «.  4. 
18  8  0 
11  7  6 
1017  4 
14  17  10 
16  0 
•  8 


£ 

14 


d 


7 

ft 


14  4  11 
tl  IS  0 


18  16  11 


15  16 
14  111 


1 


a. 

10 

11  14  U 
17  17  S 
1 

16 


12 
48 


16  18 


11 
4 

(I 


16 


8  • 
6  d 


16  4  4  !  16  11  1 


These  figures,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  tBevely  npprojJmate, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  the  domestic  exports  of 
some  of  the  states^  chiefly  New  South  Wales,  South  Aastndia,  and 
Victoria.  In  the  last-mentioned  state,  a  large  pmiportioa  of  the 
domestic  export  of  wool  consisted,  in  former  years,  of  New  South  Wales 
produce,  but  the  amount  so  stated  is  now  comparatiTely  smafl.  There 
is  also  an  export  by  South  Awitralia,  as  looaJ  prodoee,  of  wool  grown  in 
New  Soath  Wales,  but  the  value  thereof  is  by  no  lueans  lai*ge.  Wool, 
chiefly  from  •Queensland,  has  in  some  years  been  exported  as  domestic 
prodttoe  by  New  South  Wales,  but  in  1901  no  aach  overstatecMBt  took 
fdace.  Also,  as  regards  New  South  Wales^  tin  and  «epper  ore,  the 
former  chiefly  from  Queensland  and  Tasmania  and  the  latter  from  SoaUi 
Australia,  which  are  impoi*ted  for  the  purpose  d.  being  refined,  are 
exported  as  domestic  produce.  An  attempt  has  been  mflide  to  reaioTe 
these  elements  of  error  from  the  returns  as  they  are  presestad  by  the 
Customs,  and  the  amounts  shown  in  the  followiag  table  may  he  aooepted 
as  the  true  vahies  of  domestic  produce  expQi<ied  by  eadi  state  daring 
1901  :— 


state. 


Total  Valxie. 


Proportion  , 
toTMaL     I 


Value  per 


£  percenL 

TCew  South  Wales 19,837,223  ,  27-9 

Victoria   '  13,882,2«  HH5 

Queensland '  9.009,696  12*7 

South  Australia 4,384,584  6*2 

Western  Australia 8,216,718  U^ 

Tasmania « 2,933.878  '  4*1 

New  Zealand 12,690,460  17-9 

Australasia 70,954,805  100-0 


£  a.    d. 
14    9    2 

11  M    9 
17  17    3 

12  1 
43  16 
16  18 
16    S 


6 

4 
0 
9 


1^    9    6 
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Am  ih%  imhle  Jtbnra,  the  largest  vahieB  per  inhabitsnt  were  returned  by 
Wflitaaft  AuBtnOkiMkl  i^ueenskaia,  with  MZ  166.  4d.  and  £17  17a  3d. 
reapeotifn^  ^wr  iMad  of  fiopvlaitkm.  The  growth  of  the  dcmiestie 
exports  of  Western  Australia  has  been  •extveinely  Tcqpid,  ihe  ^totai  value 
rising  from  £l,278,««e  a*  "die  end  df  1895  to  £8,2r6,ri«  ior  the  year 
1901,  an  increase  «)£  S49  pertseort;.  Of  course,  this  great  expansion  is 
in  the  main  due  to  i;fae  export  of  gold,  ihe  Talue  of  the  total  export 
of  the  precious  metal  being  returned  at  £3,941,797  in  1901  as  against 
£879,748  in  1895.  With  regard  to  Queensland,  a  great  zaorease  has. 
taken  place  in  the  exports  of  such  articles  as  gold,  pearl  sfaeO,  sugar, 
and  various  pastoral  prodnots.  Tasmania  also  shows  s.  lar^e  increase 
both  in  aotnal  and  compafati^e  value  of  flomestie  ^igftort  tiade,  the 
returns  for  ISOl  showing  a  total  value  of  £2,933,878,  witih  £16  18s. 
per  head  of  population,  as  against  £1,473,283  and  £9  Os.  3d.  in  1896. 
The  phenomenal  mineral  export  of  Tasmania  for  the  yiear  1 901^  when 
the  gross  total  reached  the  sum  of  £1,778,500,  is  chiefly  accountable 
for  this  expansion,  and,  ao  £ar  as  can  be  seen,  there  ia  ^very  prospect 
of  this  being  sustained. 

Placing  the  values  of  the  external  exports  of  domestic  production  of 
ABBtadaaia  side  by  side  with  those  til  aome  of  the  more  important 
countnea  of  the  world,  a  uaefol  oompariaon  ia  afforded,  aad  from  wh«t> 
ever  standpoint  the  matter  be  viewed  these  states  appear  in  a  very 
favourable  Hght  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  domestic 
exports,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  of  some  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  the  figures  referring  to  lihe  year  1900.  The  figures  for 
Australasia  only  irepreaent  the  external  exports  of  domestic  produce  ; 
in  the  preceding  table  the  values  indnde  the  domestic  produce  of  each 
state  consumed  in  the  other  provinces  : — 


Oountiy. 


Exports  of 
Domestic  Produce 

(exclusive  of 
Ooin  and  Bullion). 


Value 
per  Inbabitaot. 


United  Kingdom    

Fraaoe  ..- 

Kjt&rnaaiy 

AuBtriar-Hungarjr 

Italy. ^... ,.... 

Belgium  ..^. 

Ganada .^ 

Argeotine  Eepubfic  

Umted  States 

Australaoa  


291,192,000 

164,34^000 

280,570,600 

80,917,000 

S3,5a0,000 

76,915,000 

35,496,000 

80,920,000 

302,710,000 

38,151^000 


£ 
7 
4 
4 
1 
1 
11 
6 


8. 
0 

4 
1 

15 
13 


d. 
6 
4 
2 
6 
0 


9  10 


12    1 

7  12  11 

8  18    0 

8    6    6 


The  extent  to  which  the  geographical  position  of  a  state  enables 
it  to  benefit  by  the  production  of  its  neip;hbours  is  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
portion vMch  the  akon-^omestic  bear  to  the  total  exports.  The  f  oDowing^ 
table  ehefWB  the  value  isi  the  .total  re-export  trade  and  the  propordon 
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which  it  bears  to  the  total  export  trade  of  each  state  in  1901 ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  in 
the  order  named,  benefit  largely  by  their  position,  the  reexport  trade  of 
the  other  states  being  insignificant : — 


SUte. 

Total  B«-export«. 

ProportioD  to 
T6tai  Exports. 

New  South  Wales  

£ 

7,435,240 

4,512,069 

239,670 

3,795,107 

298,905 

11,879 

percent. 
2718 

Victoria    

24*20 

2*59 

Sonth  Atutralia  

46*35 

Weitem  Aastralia 

3*51 

TaffmaniA 

0*40 

Cominonwealth   

16,292,870 
190,964 

21*75 

New  Zealand   

1*48 

Anstralasia  

16,483,834 

18*78 

More  than  one-half  of  this  re-export  trade  is  external,  the  amount 
being  £8,911,658,  as  compared  with  £7,572,176  of  interstate  trade. 


The  Wool  Trade. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Continental  wool  trade  during  the  periods 
from  1881  to  1891,  and  from  1891  to  1901,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  value  of  the  staple  exported  direct  to  the 
principal  countries,  and  the  propoHion  of  the  total  amount  taken  by 
each  : — 


Value. 

Proportion. 

Country. 

1881. 

1881. 

1901. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

United  Kingdom  ... 
Belffium 

£ 
15,777,327 
96,557 
53,809 
26,965 
132,699 
48,725 

£ 

19,891,218 

1,453,755 

782,676 

1,386,768 

514,551 

34,259 

£ 

13,497,871 

1,146,349 

1,852,053 

2,003,197 

273.933 

147,460 

percent 
97*8 
0-6 
0*3 
0-2 
0*8 
0*3 

percent 
82*7 
6-0 
3-3 

percent 
71-3 
6-0 

Germanv    

9-8 

France     

5*8       10-6 

United  States   

Other  Countries   . . . 

21         1-5 
01         0-8 

Total 

16,136,082 

24,063,227 

18,920,863 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

As  the  table  shows,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  X2, 784,000 
in  the  value  of  wool  shipped  from  Australasia  since  1881.    Since  1891, 
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however,  there  has  been  a  dedine  in  value  to  the  extent  of  £5»1 42,000. 
This  dedine  is  aooonnted  for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  fow  years 
the  total  nunber  of  sheep  has  decreased  enonnooslv,  owing  to  severe 
and  protracted  droughts.  In  1891,  the  sheep  depastured  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Austnlia  and  New  Zealand  numbered  124,548,000,  but 
at  the  end  of  1901,  the  total  had  fallen  to  92,359,000  ;  a  decrease  of 
over  32  millions.  It  will  be  observed  that  since  1881  the  wool  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  has  decreased  in  value  to  the  extent  of 
£2,279,000,  or  from  97*8  to  71-3  per  cent,  whOe  the  ex|)ort  to  foreign 
countries,  with  one  exception,  has  increEised  both  absolutely  and 
relatively. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  all  the  figures  in  the  presejit 
chapter  dealing  with  the  export  of  wool  are  based  on  the  Customs 
returns  of  the  different  states,  and  represent  the  values  placed  on  the 
wool  by  the  exporters.  The  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  the  wool 
clip  which  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  pastoral  industry  are  less  than 
those  just  given,  the  difference  being  made  up  of  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
other  charges  from  the  sheep-runs  to  the  ship's  side. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  proportionate  value  of  the 
wool  shipped  direct  to  countries  outside  Australasia  by  each  state : — 


Bute. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Queensland  | 

South  Anatralia  ..J 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    


Value. 


Proportion. 


1881. 


£ 

4,485,295 

5,327,934 
99(5,047 

1,747.696 
256,689 
416,572 

2,905,849 


1891. 


£ 
7,917.587 
7,070.661 
2,438,321 
1,888,107 
311,925 
313,422 
4,123,204 


■     r" 


£ 
7,743,473 
4,318,332 
1,438,028 
1,103,994 
373,959 
242,207 
3,700,870 


27-8 

33-0 
6-2 

10-8 
1-6 
2-6 

180 


Iper  cent  per  centiper  cent 


32-9 
294 


40-9 
22-8 


;    101 

7-6 

1      7-8 

5-8 

1-3 

2  0 

1-3 

1-3 

17-2 

19-6 

100  0 

I 

100-0 

Australasia  ...,  16,136,082  |  24,063,227 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  just  given  that  Victoria  was  credited 
in  1881  with  exporting  wool  to  a  considerable  value  in  excess  of  that 
of  New  South  Wales.  In  1891  and  1901,  however,  the  positions  were 
reversed.  In  1881  the  wool  produced  in  other  states,  chiefly  New 
South  Wales,  but  credited  to  Victoria,  was  valued  at  X2,780,600 ;  in 
1891,  ^2,767,000  ;  but  in  1901,  a  careful  discrimination  was  made  by 
the  Victorian  Customs  Department  between  wool  of  actual  Victorian 
production  and  that  produced  by  the  other  states.  The  wool  imported 
from  other  states  and  credited  to  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1891 
was  £109,000,  while  for  1901  there  was  no  such  over-statement.  South 
Australia  also  receives  a  large  quantity  of  New  South  Wales  wool  for 
shipment,  though  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Victoria. 
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in  connectuMc  witk  tUa  noibjeet,  &  stetaoeat  «f  HkB  ¥fth»  «£ 
e£  its  omn  production!  wbidk-  eaeh  state  exports  diveet  and  V5 
the  othei*  states  inaj  sot  be  ^thoat  intecest*     The  fig«e%  wkidi 
g^vea.  belowy  selate  te  tike  year  1901 : — 


of 


DDinesMc  Wool  Ekportod 

state. 

BInet: 

other  statoa.             *'"~' 

of 

ICow  Sovth  Walot  

£ 

7.4n,8B2 

2,733,488 

1,438,628 

917,438 

373,958 

242;207 

£ 

1,617,585 

28,513 

603,836 

118,190 

4,176 

38^40 

£ 
9,085^487 
2,762,001 
2,J31,864 
1,036,628 
378,135 
280,347 

per  cent. 
40-8 

Victoria 

1-4-3 

<)ueen0lAiid  »... 

South  Anatralia   » 

11-0 
5-3 

Western  Australia 

2-0 

Tasmania  

1-5 

New  Zealand    ^ ^ 

3,693,945 

5^1S8 

3^9»103 

19'1 

Australasia  

16,816,917 

21505,598  j    19.332.515 

100-0 

1       '      ' 

In  the  table  given  on  the  pi^eceding  page  the  value  of  the  direct 
export  of  wool  is  quoted  at  XI 8,920, 86^.  The  appsrent  diserepancv, 
however,  is  of  no  moment  when  it  is  remembered  that  about  one-fifth  of 
the  clip  of  Australasia  is  subject  to  valuation  first  at  the  border  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  again  at  the  port  from  which  it  is 
finally  shipped  to  Europe  or  America.  In  the  amount  of  £19,322,515 
ehown  above  is,  besides,  included  the  value  of  such  wool  as  was  exported 
during  1901  to*  one  of  the  adjacent  states,  and  tfliere  held  over  for  the 
sales  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

The  foUowipg  figures  serve  to  illustrato  the  development  of  the  local 
wool  sales  in  those  states  where  such  sales  are  held,  viz.,  in  ^ew  Sopatk 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zeakad,  for 
the  ten  seasons  from  1892-93  to  1901-1902.  The  seasons  are  taken  as 
extending  from  the  Ist  July  to  the  30th  June.  The  number  of  bales 
fiold  during  each  period  shown  was  as  follows : — 


Season. 

1 

N«w  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Qoeensland. 

South 
AustraliA. 

New 
Zealaiui. 

TotaL 

1802-93  

1893-94  

bafes. 
362,688 
401,185 
425,135 
415,538 
4y01,048 
444,808 
447,5n 
399,893 
388,946 
522,003 

baks. 
310,828 
305,700 
328,142 
31^5,543 
310,835 
286,625 
1    278,482 
312,571 
273,641 
321,482 

bales. 

bales. 

54,285 

65,000 

64,066 

80,234 

63,804 

51,287 

60,531 

70,^7 

42,637 

65,239 

balea. 

85,505 

82,547 

82,547 

82,965 

88;515 

100,514 
90,806 

108,846 
(10,285 

100)860 

balca. 
813,306 
854^432 

1894-95 

1893-96  

899,880 
894,280 

1896-97  

1897-98  

1898-99  

1899-1900... 
1900-1901  ... 
1901-1902  ... 

*10,'925 
27,015 
13,453 
25,936 

868^202 
883^234 
888,261 
919,042 

.     808,912 
Iil85l530 

1 

€0M3URCS. 
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Thd  knyoriftncQ  oi  the  pastonJ  indostry  to  Anstntaia  will  be  made 
elBms  in  aaother  pacfe  ef  tliis  Yolimie.  Ita  valae  i»  each  state  varies 
comaidetaiblj,  a»  tbe  statement  herecuider  showsL  In  no  state,  kawever. 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  excepted,  does  the  propCMrtion  of 
experts  ef  tinreiaflB  hA\  he^iow  30  per  eent.  of  the  total  Tahie  of  domestic 
|>rwkwe  exff^ied.  In  the  omo  of  New  Sooth  Wales' it  reaches  ever  63 
per  cent.,  winleifli  New  Zeakmd  it  is  &4  per  cent.,  aad  in  QneeiMiand 
53  per  cent. : — 


StMe. 

IRmL 

other 
Pradnoii. 

T^aOL 

Pfoportfon  of 

BxpQrtiofPMtoNii 

Produce  to  T&tel 

Exports  of  Domeedo 

PfeOdlliCtL 

l^ew  South  Wales  

Victoria 

£ 
9,035,437 
2,762,001 
2,131,864* 
1,035,638 
378,135 
M),347 
3.699,103 

£ 

3,£»,227 

1,521,093 

2,667,979 

595,361 

113,067 

125,M8 

3,202,837 

£ 

12,559,674 

4,28^,099 

«,79i>,843 

1,630,969 

0,90T,.9'fO 

psroeDl 
63? 
30*9 

Qneenslaiid  

53*3 

Soath  Attstndia 

WestenABirtMte 

Tasmania 

37-2 

6^0 

13-9 

Kew  Zealand   - 

04-4 

Aiifltraiasia^ 
ATI  Domestic    

19,322,515 

11,749,827 

31,072,312 

43-8 

External  Domestic. 

16,816,917 

8,396,709 

25,213,626 

50-2 

It  win  be  observed  that  the  figures  given  in  this  table  are  not  those 
famished  by  the  various  Customs  Departments;  they  have  been  corrected 
in  the  manner  already  explained  in  order  to  allow  for  the  incorrect 
informatioa  furnished  by  shippers  in  regard  to  the  state  of  origin. 


Movements  of  Gold. 

Siiiee  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  quantities  of  the 
metal — ^in  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  of  bullion — have  been  exported 
from  the  Australasian  states  every  year.  In  the  figures  given  below, 
showing  the  exoess  of  exports  of  gold  of  each  state,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  erelbde  the  interstate  trade.  The  largest  exporters,  it 
will  l)e  found,  are  also  the  lai^est  producers,  namely,  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  and  Queensland.  The  other  states,  except  Western  Australia, 
now    produce    very    little    more    than    what    sufiSces  to   meet   their 
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requirements.  The  retnmB  of  the  gold  imports  and  exports  for  New 
Soath  Wales  are  swollen  by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gold  sent  to 
Sjdnej  to  be  minted  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin,  but  only  the 
excess  of  exports  appears  in  the  following;  table  : — 


state. 

1851-00. 

1861-70. 

'                 1                 ; 

1871-80.    1881*00.  laeir-iooa     iool     ibsmwl 

1 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

£ 

8,887,007 

80,842,134 

1,000,065 

848,020 
48,081 

£ 

18,660,660 

62,600,042 

1,768,676 

*8e5,688 

10,680 

•84,266 

20,204,822 

£               £ 

5,248,004       277,600 

87,222,082  ,28,100,871 

0,480,187  11,540,246 

*l,100,a00>    *878,548 

•38.000       •44,820 

106,040       872,754 

14,215,148    7,087,881 

£ 

7,478,424 
21,908,202 
21,672,404 

1,906,945 
19,806,967 

1,609,258 

9,488,861 

£ 

881,066 

8,104,011 

2,008.774 

88,286 

6,740,717 

102,164 

1,824,141 

£ 
S5,S79.e» 
884,286,252 

Queentlaod    

Sooth  Auftimlla 

Weftern  AitstnUa.... 
Tftnnania 

46,480,«£> 

971,8K 

25,963,970 

8,087,990 

New  Zealand 

Total  Exoeet  of  Ex- 

Dortv 

5S,96S,s2* 

07,472,160 

97.018,787  6S.14fi.AS7 

42,716,802 

82,660,781 

18,794,048 

800.005,741 

W^'  ""■•••••■••*•• 

Avenge  per  annum . . 

0,747,217 

9,701,870 

0,614,804 

4,271,630 

8,266,073 

18,794,048 

7,836.407 

•  Exoeas  of  Imports. 


Distribution  of  Imports  in  Regard  to  Consumption. 

Former  tables  show  the  import  of  goods  into  the  Commonwealth,  but 
do  not  show  their  ultimate  destination,  and  it  will  therefore  be  inter- 
esting to  follow  these  goods  to  the  point  of  consumption.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  total  imports  into  the  states  were  j&68,068,936  ;  of  this 
amount  £25,635,089  represented  inter-state  trade,  and  £42,433,847 
imports  from  countries  outside  the  Commonwealth.  Of  the  total 
import  £50,369,707  was  retained  for  home  consumption,  the  balance 
being  re-exported,  and  of  the  former  amount  £41,167,791  represented 
the  value  of  goods  coming  from  places  outside  the  Commonwealth,  and 
£9,201,916  were  inter-state  goods.  From  these  totals  the  value  of 
bullion  and  specie  has  been  excluded. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  goods  of  other  states  consumed 
in  each  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  the  imports  from 
countries  outside  the  Commonwealth,  whether  such  goods  are  imported 
direct  or  through  another  state. 


state. 


Home  Consumption  of  Imported  Goods. 


Australian  ^oods 

cnterinfrinto  local 

consumption. 


Foreijoi  goods 
entering^  into 
consumption. 


Total 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Total    


£ 

£ 

£ 

3,505,586 

15,987,392 

19,492,97& 

1,864.363 

11,357,201 

13,221,564 

1,312,079 

4,647,770 

5,959,849 

164,598 

3,422,132 

3,586,730 

1,903,850 

4,251,416 

6,155,266 

451,440 

1,501,880 

1,958,320 

9,201,916 

41,167,791 

50,869,707 
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The  value  of  all  foreign  goodfi  brought  to  Australia  amounts  to 
X42,433,847.  Of  this  amount  X942,511  is  bullion  re-exported  in  the 
shape  of  coin,  and  therefore  not  properly  speaking  an  import  for  con- 
sumption, and  £323,545  goods  re-exported  to  places  outside  Australia, 
so  that  the  net  consumption  of  foreign  goods  is  £41,167,791,  as  shown 
above.  Dividing  this  sum  again,  £2,664,302  represents  the  value  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  £38,503,489  of  general  merchandise.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  tariff  now  in  force  for  the  Commonwealth  shows 
that  the  last-mentioned  goods  to  the  amount  of  £28,246,160  are 
dutiable,  and  £10,257,329  are  non-dutiable,  so  that,  excluding  narcotics 
and  stimulants,  the  proportion  of  free  goods  to  general  merchandise  is 
26*64  per  cent.,  which  varies  in  different  states  of  the  Commonwealth, 
ranging  between  24*6  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Tasmania  to  31*3  per 
cent,  in  that  of  Western  Australia. 

The  value  of  the  two  classes  of  goods  entering  into  consumption  in 
each  state  of  the  Commonwealth  is  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Narcotios  and 
Stimulanto. 

General 
Merchandise. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
1,144,684 
664,826 
352,416 
139,553 
303,168 
69,655 

14.842,709 

Victoria   

10,692,375- 

Queensland 

4,295,354 

South  Australia 

3,282,579 

Western  Australia 

3,948,248 
1,442,225 

Tasmania 

Total 

2,664,302 

38,503,489 

The  tariff  of  the  Commonwealth  on  dutiable  merchandise  avora^OH 
16'7  per  cent.,  and  on  all  merchandise,  excluding  of  course  narcoticH 
and  stimulants,  the  average  is  12 '2  per  cent. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  Customs  duties  the  reader  is 
referred  to  page  818. 


r    r*  / 
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Aboriginea,  551 

Campaign  against  in  Tasmania,  161 
Conflicts  with,  72,  75,  79,  103,  128, 

158 
Tasmania,  removal  to  Flinders 

Island,  163 
Tasmania,  treatment  of  by  Convicts, 
157,  158 
Absentee  Incomes,  755 
Accidents,  Deaths  from,  526 

on  Railways,  864 
Accumulation,  770 

Adelaide,  Annual  and  Capital  Value  of, 
488 
Foundation  of  University,  115 
Population  of,  543 
KalnfaU  of,  353 
Advances  to  Farmers,  622 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  New  Zealand, 

250 
Ages  of  the  People,  536 

Supporting,  804 
Agricultural  Banks,  622 
Colleges,  621 
Land  Selection  in  Victoria,  437»  438, 

445 
Selection  in  Queensland,  451,  452 
Agriculture,  579 
Area  TiUed,  582 

under  Crop,  1861-1901,  582 
Minor  Crops,  620 
Production  from,  579 
Progress  from  1872-1893,  412,  413, 

during  Gold  period,  392 
Revival  of,  after  Gold  period,  397, 

398 
Rise  of  the  Industry,  383 
Value  of  Crops,  579 
Akaroa,  French  Settlement  at,  200 
Alcohol,  Consumption  of,  362,  704 
Alien  Races,  552 
Allan  Cunningham,  Explorations  of,  15, 

68, 
Alum,  97^ 


Anti-Chinese  Agitation,  1861,  406 

Antimony,  961 

Appeal  Court,  Land,  New  South  Wales, 

428 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  30,  154 
Areas  and  Boundaries,  346-349 
Arms  Importation  Ordnance,  210 
Arrests,  698 
Arsenic,  965 

Artesian  Bores,  31,  92,  625 
Arthur,  Governor,  160 
Asbestos,  975 
Assurance  Companies,  789 

Assets  and  Liabilities,  793,  794 

Expenses  of  Management,  795 

Incfustrial,  796 

In  various  Countries,  795 

Life,  789 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  792 

Sums  Assured,  792 
Auckland,  Annual  and  Capital  Value, 
492 

Gold  Discoveries  in  Province,  239 

Rainfall  of,  355 
Auction.  Sales  of  Land  by,  and  effect, 
478 

New  South  Wales,  434 

Victoria,  442 

Queensland,  453 

Western  Australia-  462 
Auriferous  Areas,  Land  Selection  within, 

Victoria,  441 
Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron,  741 

Settlement,  476 
Australasia,  Population  of,  530 

Trade  of,  1049 
Australia,  Chronological  Table  for,  328- 
340 

Discovery  of,  1 

Geographical  Position  of,  346-350 

Naming  of,  14 
Australia  Felix,  16 
Australian  Federation,  256 
Auxiliary  Squadron,  37,  741 
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Babbage,  Explorations  of,  1 10 
Backhouse  and  Walker,  70 
Bacon,  average  price  yearly  since  1840, 
372,  373 

Consumption  of,  356 

Production  of,  055 
Bald  Hills,  Battle  of,  231 
Ballance,  John,  246 
Ballarat,  Temperature,  352 
Ballot,  Vote  by,  introduced  into  New 

South  Wales,  21  ;  Victoria,  60 
Bank,  New  Zealand,  251,  253 

State,  South  Australia,  117 
Bank  Failures,  90 

New  Zealand,  241 

Victoria,  61 
Banking  Basiness,  expansion  from,  1872- 

1891,  419 
Bankruptcies,  802 
Banks,  Agricultural^  622 

Established  in  Tasmania,  162 

Failure  of,  175 

Financial  Crisis  of  1893,  37 

Poet  Office,  780 

Savings,  780 
Banks  of  Issue,  770 

Assets  and  Liabilities,  772 

Business  in  each  State,  775 

Capital  Resources,  770 

Deposits  in,  784 

Expenses,  778 

Metallic  Reserves  of,  777 

Reserve  Funds,  771 

Results  of  Working,  774 
Barkly,  Governor,  49 
iJarley,  698 

Bans  Straits,  Discovery  of,  42 
Batbui*8t  Federal  Convention,  258 
Batman,  John,  42 
"  Bayley's  Reward,"  148 
Beauchamp,  Governor,  40 
Beef,  average  price  yearly  since  1820, 
369,  370 

Consumption  of,  366 

Frozen,  Exports,  646 
Beer  (Colonial),    average   price  yearly 
since  1842,  372,  373 

Consumption  of,  362,  365 
Beeswax,  Production  of,  655 
Beet,  Cultivation  of,  614 
Belmore,  Governor,  27 
Birthplaces,  645 
Births  and  Birth  Rate,  501 
Bischoff,  Mount,  Discovery  of  Mineral 

Deposits,  167 
Bismuth,  962 
Bitumen,  973 
Blackall,  Governor,  83 
"  Black  Wednesday,"  56 


Bligh,  Governor,  12 
Blue  Mountains,  Crossing  of,  14 
Blue  (washing),  Consumption  of,  360 
Boards  and  Trusts,  New  South  Wales^ 
493,  495,  498 

New  Zealand,  497 

Other  States,  496 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  of,  497 

Victoria,  496,  496 
"Boom "period,  416,  417 
Borrowing,  State  and  Local,  754,  756 
Botany  Bay,  Foundation  of  Settlement,  8 
Boucaut,  Lieutenant-Governor,  115 
Bourke,  Governor,  16 
Bourke,  Temperature,  352 
Bowen,  Governor,  23,  55,  77,  234 

Establishes  Settlement  at  Risdoo 
(Tasmania),  166 
Boyd  Massacre,  184 
Brassey,  Governor,  62 
Bread,  Average  Price  Yearly  since  1S20, 

369,370 
Breadwinners,  805 
Breweries,  673 
Brisbane,  Annual  Sknd  Capital  Value,  48(( 

Population  of,  643 

RamfaU  of,  363 

Temperature  of,  363 
Brisbcuie,  Governor,  14 
Brisbane  River,  Discovery  of,  14,  66 
Broken  Hill,  Discovery  of  Silver  at,  3^ 

Proprietary,  948 
Bronze  Coinage,  788 
Broome,  Governor,  141 

Mission  to  England  of,  147 
Bruce,  Governor,  133 
Brunner  Mine  Disaster,  262 
Buckley,  William,  42 
Bulli  Colliery  Disaster,  32 
Bullion  Act,  105 

Mint  Issues,  787 
Burgess  Gang,  240 
Burke  and  WMlls,  60,  76 
Burra  Buna,  IMscovery  of  Copper  at, 

103 
Busby,  James,  190 
Bush  Fires,  46,  120 

Gippsland,  63 

Victoria,  64 
Bushranging,  47,  240 

in  Mew  South  Wales.  411 

in  Tasmania,  158,  169,  160, 168 

the  Kelly  Gang,  67 
Bushranging  Act,  16,  27 
Butter,  Average    Price   Yearly  vmt 
1820,  369,  370 

Consumption  of,  366 

Export  of,  662 

Exports  to  United  Kingdom,  653 
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Butter— 

Imports,  663 
Price  Levels,  637 
Production  of,  652 

fluxion,  Governor,  117 


<Jable  ConunmuotttioB  with  EngUnd,  29 

with  New  Zeftl&od,  30 
'Cable  Services,  931 

Australia  and  Tasmaaia,  172 

from  Broome  to  Banjoewangie,  147 

The  Pacific  Cable,  270 
-Cairns,  Governor,  86,  114 
-CaoDela,    Introdactiott   ci,    bjf  Sir   T. 

Elder,  112 
<Janoar,  Death*  from,  522 
Candle  Factories,  685 
Candles,  CooBomptioa  oU  360 
Cannibalism,  New  Zealand,  183 
Canoona,  Gold  Rush  to,  75 
Canterbory,  Land  BecMn,  240 

Qeld  Diflooveries,  230 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  214 
Capital,  Importation  of,  753 

Introduction  of,  by    Immigrants, 
756 
Carnegie,  Explorations  of«  142 
CarringtoD,  Governor,  34 
Cattle,  Export  of  Live,  650 

Hiatory  of  Breeding,  403,  635 

Number  of,  636 

Price  Levels  of,  657 

Slanshtering  Returns,  637 
Census  of  1901,  Birtfapbcee,  545 

Education  at,  576 

Habitations,  719 

Population  at,  530,  531 
Centenary  Celebrations,  29 
Centralisation  of  Population,  542 
Charities,  603 
Oliarters  Towers,  Discovery  of  Gold  at, 

75 
Cheese,  Average    Price    Yearly    since 

1820,  369,  370 

Consumption  of,  356 

Export  of,  652 

Imports  of,  653 

Production  of,  652 
ChemiBide,  €k>venior,  96 
ChUdbirtfa,  Deaths  in,  525 
China,  Naval  Contingents  to,  40,  120 

Trade  with,  1062 
Chinese,  553 

Agitation  Against,  406 

Inflax  to  Australia,  406 

on  Gold-fields,  82,  85 

RestrietioQ,  24,  32,  33,  86 
Chrome  Ore,  964 


Chronological   Table,    Australia     and 
Tasmania,  328 
New  Zealand,  341 
Church  and  School  Lands,  25,  31 
Chute,  Lieutenant-Gpovemor,  27 
Circulatory     System,      Deaths     from 

Diseases  of,  524 
Cities,  Population  and  Annual  Value, 

493,544 
Clarke,  Governor,  65 
Clean  Shirt  Ministry,  218 
Climate,  350 
Cliiaatic  Disturbanoes  between    1862- 

1870,  401,  402 
Closer  Settlement,  South  Australia,  460 

Victoria,  448 
Clothing  fWstories,  674 
Clunie,  Captain,  70 
Coal,  965 

New  South  Wales,  966 
Queensland,  969 
South  Australia,  970 
TMmania,  969 
Victoria,  970 
Western  Australia,  970 
Coal,  Exports  of,  968 
Mines,  979 
Miners  employed,  971 
Prices  of,  971 

Prodoetion  of,  395,  412,  967,  980 
Australasia,  970.     . 
Prineipal  Countries,  972 
Cobalt,  964 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Consumption  of, 

360 
Coffee,  Average  price  yearly  since  1837, 
372,  373 
Consumption  of,  356 
,  Coinage^  786 
Coin  and  Bullion,  Imports  and  Exports 

of.  1072 
Collins,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Death  of, 
158 
Expedition  of,  to  Tasmania,  156 
Transfers    Settlement    from    Port 
Phillip  to  Tasmania,  156 
Commerce  (we  also  "  Trade  "),  1049 
CoBunittaU,  705 
Commodities,  Prices  of,  368 
Condensed  Milk,  Consumption  of,  360 
Commonwealth,  Action  regarding  troops 
for  South  Africa,  271 
Affairs,  Conference  in  London,  271 
Customs  Receipts,  813 
Constitution,  Act  of  the,  274 

Executive  Government  of,  286 
Finance  and  Trade,  2)9 
Judicature  of  the,  287 
New  States  in,  295 
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Commonwealth — 

Seat  of  Government,  296 
States,  the,  294 
Electoratea,  Rearrangement  of,  272 
Expenditure,  1901,  814 

OD  New  Services,  814 
External  Trade  of,  1055,  1065 
Finance,  812 

Actual  and  Probable  Customs 

Revenue,  820 
Customs  and  Excise,  818 
Customs  Revenue  required  to 
balance  State    expenditure, 
831 
Effects  of  Federation  on  State 

Finance,  825,  828,  890 
Estimated  and  Actual  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  from  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  824 
Estimated  Customs  Revenue, 

1902-3,  819,  820 
Postal  Revenue,  824 
Probable  Expenditure,  1902-3, 

817 
Probable    Return    to    States, 

1902-3.  817 
Probable  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture, 1902-3,  817 
Probable  Revenue  from   Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  1902-3.  819 
Financial  Operations,  1902,  814 
Histoncal  iSketch  of,  256 
Income  and  Expenditure,  813 
Parliament  of  the,  275 
Population  of,  530 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Revenue  and 

Expenditure,  824 
R<}venue,  1901,  813 
Revenue  and  Expenditure.  1902, 815 

Forecast  of,  1902-3,  816 
Religions  in,  840 
Takes  over  New  Guinea,  270 
Tariff,  269.  272 
Comnanies,  Assurance,  789 

Investment,  779 
Conditional  Purchase  of  Land,  System 

in  Western  Australia,  462 
Conference,  Intercolonial  at  Melbourne, 

26 
Conference  of  Premiers,  63 
Conjugal  Condition,  548 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  274 
Alteration  of  the,  296 
Powers  of  Parliament,  282 
States,  294 
Constitution  Act,  1855,  19 
Constitutional  Diseases.  Deaths  from,  520 
Constitutional  Grovernment,  granted  to 
Tasmania,  160 


Constitutions,  New  South  Wales,  298 
New  Zealand,  217,  325,  326 
Queensland,  317,  318 
South  Australia,  108,  319,  ^0 
Tasmania,  324 
Victoria,  313 
Western  Australia,  321 
Contingents  for  South  Africa,  40,  64, 94, 
95,  119,  120,  152,  180,253,254, 
271,  739 
Continuous  Ministry,  241 
Conventions  on   Federation,  257,  258, 

259 
Convictions,  705 

Convicts,  Ill-treatment  of,  in  Tasmania, 
163 
Liberation  of,  in  Tasmania.,  157 
Number  sent  to  Australia,  17 
Cook,  Captain,  Discoveries  of,  4 
Enters  Storm  Bay,  155 
Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  183 
Cook  Islands,  Annexation  of,  254 

Included    in  New  Zealand  Boun- 
daries, 254 
Protectorate  over,  247 
Cooktown,  Gold  Rush  to,  85 
Coolgardie,  Discovery  of  Gold-field,  14S 
Exhibition,  152 
Water  Supply  Scheme,  154 
Cooma,  Temperature  of,  351 
Co-operative  Settlements,  Queensland, 

453 
Copper,  952 

Discoveiy  in  Queensland,  84 
South  Australia,  103 
Yorke's  Peninsula,  109 
Miners,  979 

Mines,  New  South  Wales,  953 
New  Zealand,  955 
Queensland,  954 
South  Australia,  953 
Tasmania,  952 
Victoria,  955 
Western  Australia,  955 
Production,  980 

of  Australasia,  056 
Corowa  Conference  on  Federation,  25$ 
Cost  of  Living,  356,  365 
Cotton,  26 

Cultivation  at  Moretoo  Bay,  69 
Courts,  Higher,  Convictions,  ftc.,  705 

Maeistrates,  701 
Cowper  Ministry,  24 
Credit  Sales  of  Land,  Tasmania,  468 
Crime,  696 

Serious,  701 
Crisis  of  1842-3,  379,  380 

Of  1893  and  its  results,  423,  424 
Industrial,  Queensland,  89 
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Croup,  Deaths  from,  517 

Crown  Lands   Alienation  Bill,  24  {see 

also  "  Land  ") 
Occupation  Bill,  24 
Cultivation,  582 
Cunningham,  Allan,  Explorations  of,  15, 

68 
Currants  and  Raisins,  Ck>nsumption  of, 

360 
Currency,  786 
Customs,  Commonwealth  Receipts,  813, 

818 
Act,  Deep  Sea  Vessels  Dispute,  271 
and  Excise,  Revenue  required  to 

balance  State  Expenditure,  831 

Dairy  Cattle,  No.  of,  651 
Farming,  651 
Production,  Value  of,  656 
Dalley  and  Parkes,  Inmiigration  Mis- 
sion of,  23 
Recall  of,  from  England,  26 
Dalrymple,  Explorations  of,  86 
Daly,  Governor,  HI 
Dampier,  Voyages  of,  3,  123 
Darling  Downs,  Discovery  of,  68 
Darling,  Governor,  15,  63 
Dafces,  Consumption  of,  360 
Davey,  Lieutenant-Governor,  158 
Deas-Thomson,   and  Wentworth,  Mis- 
sion to  England,- 19 
Deaths,  Ages  at,  507 
Causes  of,  510 
from  Accidents,  526 
Cancer,  522 

Constitutional  Diseases,  520 
Croup,  517 

Developmental  Diseases,  522 
Diarrhoeal  Diseases,  518 
Dietetic  Diseases,  520 
Diphtheria,  516 
Diseases  of  Circulatory  System, 

524 
Diseases  of  Nervous  System,  523 
Local  Diseases,  523 
Measles,  513 
Parasitic  Diseases,  520 
Phthisis,  520 
Scarlet  Fever,  514 
Specific    Febrile   or    Zymotic 

Diseases,  512 
Typhoid,  519 
Violence,  526 
Whooping  Cough,  515 
in  Childbirth,  525 

Number  and  Rate  during  1901,  503 
under  one  year  old,  509 
Debt,  Public  {«ee  also  "Finance"),  1,017 
Interest  and  Charges  on,  1010 


Defence,  736 

Contingents  to  Transvaal,  730 

Cost  of,  743 

Loan  Expenditure  on,  744 

Naval,  37,  739 

Strength  of  Various  Forces,  737 
Denison,  Governor,  19,  165 

Land  Regulations  of,  166 
D'Entrecasteaux,  Visit  to  New  Zealand, 

184 
De  Quiros,  1 
De  Surville,  5 
Developmental  Diseases,  Deaths  from, 

522 
Diamonds,  976 

Diarrhceal  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  518 
Dietetic  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  520 
Dillon,  Captain,  185 
Diphtheria,  Deaths  from,  516 
Dirk  Hartog,  Voyage  of,  2 
Dividend  and  Companies  Tax,  Western 

Australia,  1000 
Dividend  Tax,  Queensland,  997 
Divorce,  711 

Dodds,  Lieutenant-Governor,  180 
Domestic  Produce,  Decline  in  Quantity 
and  Prices,  1891,  418 

Export  of,  in  1850,  385 

Exports  of,  1,065 
Drunkenness,  703 

Du  Cane,  Lieutenant-Governor,  172 
Duff,  Governor,  39 
Du  Fresne,  155 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Attempted  Assas- 
sination, 28 

Visit  to  Queensland,  83 
Victoria,  55 
Duke  of  York,  Visit  to  Australia,  40 
Dunbar,  Wreck  of,  20 
Dunedin,  Rainfall  of,  355 
Dutch  Discoveries,  123 
••  Duyfken,"  Voyage  of,  2 
Dwelliogs  of  the  People,  719 


Eardley-Wilmot,  Governor,  163 

Death  of,  165 
Early  Closing  Act,  40,  120 
Edinburgh,  Duke  df ,  Visits  to  Australia, 

28,55.83,  112,  172 
Education,  556 

at  Census  periods,  576 

Cost  of,  564 

Secondary,  567 

Technical,  573 

University,  572 
Eggs,  Export  of,  655 

Prices  of,  372 
Elaterite,  973 
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Electoral    Qnalifications,    Kew    Soatii 

New  Zealand,  327 

Qaeen^and,  319 

South  Australia,  S20 

TaaoMttia,  3S4,  225 

Victoria,  Si5 

Western  Awtmlta,  922,  823 
Eleetocatea,  Federal,  272 

Quota,  273. 
Kmigration,  532,  535 

Early,  from  Tasmania,  167 
Employment  and  Prodoction.  804 
Enaowments  to    Local   Govenunenti, 
New  South  Wales,  402 

New  Zealaad,  492 

Qoeenalaad,  486 

South  Australia^  488 

Tasmania,  491 

Victoria,  484 

Western  Anstralia,  489 
Estates,  exceeding  £100  in  viable,  753 

Value  of,  751 
Eureka  Stockade,  49 
Executive,  New  South  Wales,  304 

CofUDcil,  Weatem  Anatralia,  133 

Councils,  CotOBposituMi  and  Powers, 
AustraliMi  SUtes,  308,  315,  317, 
321,  324 

Government  of  the  Gonnnonwealih, 
286 
Exhibition,  Coolffardie,  152 

International,  29,  30 

Melbourne  Lstemational,  59 

Queensland,  78 

Second  Melbooise  International,  60 

South  Australian,  115 

Taamanian,  178 
Expenditure,   Government  and  Local, 

1047 
Of  the  People  on  Living,  867 
State,  984 

Heads  of,  1009 
Exports.     (See  also  Trade.) 
Decline  in  Prices  of,  378 
Impetus  tA,  from  187^1891,  418 
Increase  of,  in  gold  period,  396 
Price  Levels  of,  375,  376 
Eyre,   Edward  John;  Explorations  of, 
101,  134 


Factories.     (See  Manufactories.) 

Pactories  and  Shops  Act,  38,  96 

Farm  Settlements,  Improved,  in  New 

Zealand,  474 
Favenc,  Explorations  of,  142 
Fawkner,  John  Pascoe,  42 
Febrile  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  512 


Federal  Capital,  Qaoaea  in 
refisrnng  to,  296 
Inspection  of  Sites,  2ID,  272 
Federal  Conference,  Hobait,  178 

Melbourne,  34,  60 
Federal  ConvteBtion,  AMaide,  118 
Melbourne,  63 
Bydamj^  37 
Council,  256 

Meeting  in  Hobart,  59 
Cnstona,    CooAiei    wHli    ori 

Companies,  271 
Eleetiow,  264,  265,  272 
Electetates,  272 
Enabfag  BtU,  Victoria,  62 

Western  Australia,  150 
Finance.      (See     Commonweeltii 

Finance.) 
Fiscal  iBsoaa,  266 

lishing,  270 
Ministry,  Finl»  263 


Attitude  of  Senale  regarding 

money  bills,  267 
Govemor-General'e  Speech,  266 
Immigration  Beetrictioa  Bill, 

268 
Labour  Party  in,  266»  268 
Opening  of,  266 
Polynesian  Uboar  Beetrictioo, 

268 
Senate  and  Tbriff;  272 
Tariff  introdaced,  268,  269 
Referendum,  Rnabliwg  Aet,   New 
South  Wales,  30 
South  Australia,  118 
Federation.      (See  also  Oommon  wealth) 
Alterations   in    CoBetitution   sug- 
gested by  New  South  Wales,  281 
Attitude  of  the  bnperial  Govern- 
ment, 262,  263 
BiU  of  1898,  259 

Conferenoe  at  Melboome,  1890,  257 
ofPiemien,  1809,262 
at  Hobart,  258 
Constitution  Act  finally  pae^,  263 
Constitution  altered  for  New  Sooth 
Wales,  262 
Bill  of  1891,  258 
Convention  to  fnune  tiie  Constitu- 
tion, 259 
Corowa  Conference,  1899,  S58 
Draft  KU  adopted,  37 

Constitution  adopted,  259 
Efiect  of,  on  SUte  Fmnnoe,  825 
Enabling  Act,  39 

Acto  nasaed  1896«  859 
Qneenalaad,  94 
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EadentMn — 

First  Referendmn^  200 
Inaagpimtion  of  ChftCGmnoBweftlth, 

264 
Movomeot  in  QoMDMlaod,  94 

in  Western  AiwtnaA,  150, 151, 

152 
towards  Union,  256 
National  AustraltaiiaB  Convention, 

257 
Kmr  Zealand  jMd,  254 
Oppoeition  in  New  South  Wales, 

People*8  Convention  at  Batburst, 

£58 
Privy  Conncal  Ai>peal»,  203 
Second  Referenoam,  262 
Select  Committee  appointed,  20 
Fenciblee,  New  Zealand,  213 
Fergusson,  Governor,  112,  240 
Fertility  of  Marriages,  526 
Fiji,  Annexation  <d,  29 
Finance   and   Tnde,    Commonwealth 

Constitution  regarding,  289 
Finance,  CommonweaBh  (See  Common- 
wealth) 
State,  982 

Effect  of  FedemtiaB,  S25 
Crims  of  1803,  37 
of  1893,  and  its  resulta,  423,  424 
New  Zealand,  241 
QueensSaad,  81 
South  Australia,  1 15 
Tawnania,  175 
VictoriArOO 
Finnise,  Governor,  107 
Fiah  (tinned)  Conanraption  of,  360 
Fits^erald,  Governor,  131 
Fitzroy,  Governor,  18.  204 
Fleming,  Lieutenant-Governor,  174 
Flinders,  Circumnavigatioo  of  Taa* 

mania,  155 
Flooda,  20.  21,  34,  90 
Foods  and  Beverages,  Annual  Costof,  366 
Food,  Consumption  of,  356 
Stuffs,  I^ce  Levda  of,  374 
Price  of,  during  gold  period,  388, 

390 
Retail   Prices   in   Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne and  Adelaide  1859-7 1> 
408»  400,  410 
Variation  in  Prioes  of,  371 
Simply,  356 

of  Australasia,  356 
Thermo-dynamic  Power  of.  358 
Forbes,  Sir  Francia,  15 
Forest  Lands,  Selection  of,  in  Victoria, 

443 
Forrest,  Alexander,  Expedition  of,  140 


Forrest  John,  Exploratiooa  of,  135 

Frmnc^uae,  FedenO,  272 

FiBaJdia,  Governor,  162 

Fraser,  Lieutenasit-<jrov«mor,  148,  172 

Free  Settlers,  Introdnction  of,  11 

French  in  New  Zealand,  192,  197 

Settlement,  Rumours  of,  16 
Friendly  Societies,  798 
Frome,  Captain,  Explorations  of,  104 
Froaen  Meat,  645 
Fumeaux,  Voyages  of,  155 
Furniture  and  fiSdding  Factories,  679 
Fyans,  Captain,  70 


Gardens  and  Orchards,  617 
Gate  Pa,  232 
Gawler,  Governor,  100 
Gems  and  Gemstones,  976 
Giblin,  Lieutenant-Governor,  175 
Gilbert,  Captain,  Explorations  of,  124 
Giles,  Ernest,  Explorations  of,  139 
Gipps,  Governor,  17 
Gippsland,  Discovery  of,  44 
Glasgow,  Governor,  247,  248 
Gold,  Coinage  at  Mints,  787 
Discoveries,  18 

New  Zealand,  238,  239 
Pilbam,  147 
Port  Curtis,  21 
Tasmania,  174 
Victoria,  45 
Western  Auatralia,  145 
Effects  of,  167,  386 
Exported  from  Australia  1851-58, 

391 
History  of  Diaeovery,  938 
Kimberley  Rush,  145 
Miners,  979 

and  Production,  946 
Wages  of.  .387 
MoN'oraents  <^  1,071 
Nni^eta,  946 

PnMlaction  of,  397>  411,  424,  980 
Gross  and  Fine,  1901,  045 
States,  943,  944 
Robbery  from  Ship  Nelson,  47 
Rush  to  Cooktown,  85 

to  Gympie,  82 
World^s  Production  of,  947 
Yilgam  Field,  146 
Goldfielda,  Bill  relating  to,  23 
Disturbances  in  Victoria,  48 

Western  Australia,  152 
Immigration  from  Tasmania  to,  167 
Gonneville,  Sienr  de.  Voyage  of,  123 
Gordon,  Governor,  243 
Gore- Browne,  Governor,  170,  219 
Gorman,  Lieutenant,  70 
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Gormanston,  Governor,  176 
Governors,   Constitutional  Powers    of, 
Australasian    States,    299,    815, 
317,  321,  322,  324 
New  Zealand,  326 
(rrant,  Lieutenant,  Discoveries,  42 
Grape  Culture,  606 
Graphite,  973 
Gravatt,  Commander,  70 
Grazine  Areas,  Selection  in  New  Zea- 
land, 474 
Leases,  Queensland,  451 
Tasmania,  470 
Victoria,  437,  439 
Gregory,  Expedition  in  Search  of  Leich- 
hardt,  76 
Explorations  of,  134 
Gi-ey,  Explorations  of,  134 
Grey,  Governor.  101.  210,  229 
Grey,  Sir  George,  Entry  into  Politics, 

240 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Discovery  of,  2 
(xypsum,  976 


Habitations,  719 

Hamilton,  Governor,  175 

Hampden,  Governor,  39 

Hampton,  Governor,  \32 

Harbour  Trust.  Sydney,  40 

Hau  Hauism,  232,  233,  "234,  236 

Hanson,  Lieutenant-Governor,  113 

Havelock,  Governor,  180 

Hay,  6a3 

Heads,  Traffic  in  Preserved,  189 

Henty  Brothers,  Settlement  at  Portland 

Bay, 16 
Hides,  Price  Levels  of,  657 
Hindmar^h,  Governor,  98 

Recall  of,  100 
Hobart,  Annual  and. Capital  Value,  491 

Conference  on  Federation,  258 

Population  of,  543 

Rainfall  of,  354 

Temperature  of,  354 
Hobson,  Captain,  193 
Holdings,  Number  and  Area,  in  Aus- 
tralasia, 478 
Homestead  Associations  Victoria,  447 

Leases,  Western  Australia,  466 

Selections,  New  South  Wales,  432 
South  Australia,  459 
Hone  Heke,  208.  209 

Death  of,  211 
Honey,  Consumption  of,  360 
Hongi,  Career  of,  187 
Hons  Kong.  Trade  with,  1062 

Production  of,  655 


Hopetoun,  First  Governor-General,  26S 

Resignation  of,  271 
Horrocks.  Explorations  of,  105 
Horses,  Exports  to  Lidia,  639 

Exports  to  South  Africa,  640 

Number  of,  639 

Value  of,  640 
Hospitals,  694 

for  Insane,  695 
Hotham,  Governor,  47 
House  of  Representatives,  Constitution 

of  the,  278 
Houses  and  rents  during  gold  period^ 

390 
Howitt,  A.  W. ,  Explorations  of,  50 
Hume  and  Hovell,  14,  43,  77 
Hunter,  Governor,  11 
Hunter  River,  11 
Hutt,  Governor,  131 

Illegitimacy,  710 
Immigration,  532,  535 

Abolition  of  State-aided,  34 
Assisted.  534 

186M870,  410 
1872-1893,  420 
Institution  of,  16 
to  Queensland,  78 
Influx  of,  after  Gold  Discoveries, 

387,  391 
Mission  of  Parkes  and  Dalley,  23 
Prior  to  1850,  380,  382 
Restriction,  268 
Imperial  Conference  in  London,  271 
Import  and  Excise  Duties,  822 
Importation  of  Capital,  753 
Imports  (see  also  Trade) 

and  Exports,  Relative  fall  in  Price 

Levels,  378 
Decline  in  Prices,  378 
Distribution  of,  as  regardsConsump- 

tion,  1072 
Excess  over  Exports  in  borrowing 

years,  419 
Price-levels  of,  377 
Value  of,  1899-1894,  424 
Incomes,  764 

Absentee,  755 
Classification  of,  765 
Income  Tax,  992,  1007 
Indebtedness  of  Australasia,  757 
Index  of  Mortality,  506 
Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation » 

40,250 
Industrial  Assurance,  796 
Industrial  Crisis,  Queensland,  89 

Disturbances,  38 
Industrial  Periods — 

Prior  to  1851,  379,  385 
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Industrial  Periods — 

1851-8,  385,  396 
1859^1862,  396,  400 
186a-1872,  400,  411 
1872-1803,411 
Industrial  Progress,  379 

Effects  of  the  Gold  Discoveries, 
386-396 
Insanity,  714 

Causes  of,  718 
Intercolonial  Conference,  Melbourne,  28, 
31,  50,  54 
Exhibition,  29 
Investment  Companies,  779 
Iron,  New  South  Wales  Mines,  959 
Queensland,  960 
Tasmania,  960 
Western  Australia,  960 
Irrigation,  621 
IrwiQ,  Governor,  130 

Jersey,  Governor,  35 
Jervois,  Governor,  114,  243 
Johnston,  Major,  13 
Judicature  of  the  Commonwealth,  287 
Judicial  Separations,  711 
'  Jury,  Institution  of  Trial  by,  15 

Kanaka  Question,  The,  89 
Kanakas,   Introduction  of,  to  Queens- 
land, 82 
Kaolin,  975 

Kapunda,  Discovery  of  Copper  at,  103 
Kauri  Gum,  240,  973 
Kelly  Gang,  57 

Kempt,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  23 
Kennedy,  Explorations  of,  73,  74 
Kennedy,  Governor,  86,  132 
Kei-osene  Oil,  Imports  of,  973 

Consumption  of,  360 
Kerosene  Shale,  972 
Kiama,   Speech  of   Sir  Henry  Parkes 

at,  28 
Kimberley,  Gold  Rush  to,  145 
King  George's  Sound,  Settlement  at,  124 
King,  Governor,  11 
King,  Lieutenant,  Surveys  of,  124 
King,   Movement,  Kew  Zealand,  222, 

223,  225,  230 
Kintore,  Governor,  115 
Koheroa,  Engagement  at,  229 
Kororareka,  Settlement  of,  189 
Kosciusko,  Mount,  Discovery  of,  44 


Labour  Colonies,  Queensland,  454 

Victona,  448 
Labour  in  Politics,  35 


Labour  Party   in  Federal  Parliament, 
265,  267,  268 
New  Zealand,  246 
Labour  Settlements,  New  South  Wales, 

434 
Labour,  Skilled  and  unskilled,  Condition 
of,  1896-1901,  425,  426 
Distress,  1866,  404 
Position  in  1861-1871,  405,  406 
Prior  to  Gold  Discoveries,  381,  382 
Wages  during  Gold  Period,  387-389 
Lalor,  Peter,  49 
Lamb,  Frozen,  Exports  of,  646 
Lambing  Flat  Disturbances,  406,  408 

Miners'  Riot  at,  22 
Lamington,  (4ovemor,  92 
Land,  alienated  in  Australasia,  477 
Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act  (1891) 

New  Zealand,  247 
Land  Taxation,  New  South  Wales,  992 
New  Zealand,  1003 
South  Australia,  998 
Tasmania,  1001 
Victoria,  995 
Lana  and  Settlement,  425-478 
Land  Company  of  New  Zealand,  196 
Land,  Crown,  of  Australasia,  477 
Land — 

Early  legislation  regarding.   New 
South  Wales,  427,  428 
New  2^aland,  470 
Queensland,  449 
South  Australia,  454 
Tasmania,  466 
Victoria,  435 
Western  Australia,  461 
Grants,  Abolition  of,  in  Tasmania, 
162 
W^estem  Australia,  126 
Laws,  New  South  Wales,  427-434 
New  Zealand,  470-476 
Queensland,  449-454 
South  Australia,  454-461 
Tasmania,  466-470 
Victoria,  435-449 
Western  Australia,  461-466 
Leased  in  Australasia,  477 
Legislation,  1859  to  1862,  398,  399 
Purchase  in  New  Zealand,  194 
Regulations,  New  Zealand,  216 

South  Australia,  1 13 
Revenue,  1009 

from    Sales    and    Occupation, 
1008 
Sales,  First  in  Tasmania,  161 
Speculation  in  the  Forties,  379 
Titles,  Disputes  in  New  Zealand,  199 
Troubles  in  New  Zealand,  205 
Value  of,  747 
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Lane,  Willuun,  QO 
Langlois,  Captain,  103 
Lann^,  Guiliaaiue,  163 
XAtd,  P^adiicl«m  of,  655 
Latrobe,  Grovemor,  44,  165 
iMuioestoii,  Annual  and  Gai»tal  Value, 
491 

Development  of  Settlement  at,  159 

Evly  Settlement.  157 

Foundation  of,  157 
Lavley.  GoTomor,  153 
Lead,  963 
Lease  of  Land  with  right  of  Pnrcfaaae, 

South  Anstralia,  455 
Lefroy,  Governor,  175 
Legislative  Aasembly,  New  South 
Wales,  308 

New  Zealand.  327 

Queensland,  319 

South  Austr^ia,  321 

Tasmania,  325 

Victoria,  816 

Western  Australia,  326 
Legislatures,  Composition  and  Powers — 

New  South  Wales,  395 

New  Zealand,  326 

Queensland.  318 

South  Australia,  320 

Taamania,  324 

Victoria,  315 

Western  Australia.  322 
Legislative  Council,  New  South  Wales, 
308 

New  Zealand.  326 

Queensland,  318 

South  Australia,  107,  320 

Tasmania,  162,  167,  325 

Victoria,  316 

Western  Australia,  326 
Legislative  Council,  Appointment  of 
Life  Members,  24 

Eolarsement  o^  17 

Establiahment  of,  15 

Increase  of  Membership,  Victoria, 
60 
Western  Australia,  145 

Reform  of,  in  Victoria,  59 
Leichhardt,   Ezplorataons  of,    72,    73, 

74 
Le  Testu,  Guillaume,  1 
Letters  and  Post  Cards,  921 

Carriage  of,  692 
Libraries,  578 
Life  Assurance,  789 
Light,  Colonel,  98 
Limestone,  974 

Undsay,  David,  Expedition  of,  1 16 
Live  Stock,  630 

in  Australia  during  Gold  Period,  394 


Live  Stock — 

Number  in  1862,  397 

depaatufed,  1861-1871,  403 
from  1871-1893,  4U 
LivinsN  Cost  of,  in  AnatnJasii^  356 
Loan  Expenditure,  Inoreaae  from  i872- 
1802,  414,  415 

Contraction  after  1802,  415 
Loans,  Character  oi  Stock,  1061 

Conversion  and  Consolidadony  1033 

Datas  of  Matarity,  1022 

Expenditure  from,  1043-1048 

Expenses  of  Negotiation,  1024 

Lste  Issnee,  1034 

Local  State,  756 

Quotations  for  Stock,  1027 

Redemption  of,  1021 
Local  Bodies,  Indebtedness  of,  400 

Loans  to,  499 

Revenue  of,  498 
Local  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  523 
Local  Government,  479 

New  South  Wales,  470-483 

New  Zealand,  491-403 

Queensland,  485-487 

South  Australia,  487,  488 

Tasmania,  490,  491 

Victoria,  483-486 

Western  Australia,  488-490 
Local  Option,  New  Zealand,  249 
Lockyer,  Major,  Expedition  of,  67, 13i 
LoftQS,  Governor,  XO 
Logan,  Captain,  66 

Expedition  of,  68 
Lonsdale,  Captain,  44 
Lunatic  Asylums,  716 


Macarthur,  Captain,  12 

Lieutenant-Grovemor,  49 
MacDonnell,  Governor,  107 
Macquarie,  Governor,  13 
Magisterial  Jurisdiction,  701  • 
Mahoetahi,  Battle  of,  229 
Mail  Communication,  History  of,  OSO 

Services,  35,  38 
Maize,  595 

Average  Prioe  yearly  ainoe  1820, 
360.  370 
Maizena,  Consumption  of,  360 
Mallee  Lands,  Selection  ot,  in  Vietoria, 

444 
Malt  Liquors,  Consumption  o^  363 
Manawapou,  Runanga  at,  225 
Manganese,  962 
Manners-Suttou,  J.  H.  T.,  54 
Manufactories,  New  South  Waies^  672 

New  Zealand,  666 

Queensland,  664 
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Sooth  Australia,  665 
Tasmania,  665 
Victoria,  659 
Western  Australia,  665 
Amoimt  of  Warn  paid^  688 
Books,  Paper,  Printing,  680 
Building  Materials,  675 
Classes  of  Indnstry,  66S 
Clothing  and  Textiles,  674 
CcMinectod  with  Light,  Fuel,  and 
Heat,  682 
Food  and  Drink,  689 
Furniture  and  Bedc^ng,  679 
Treating  Raw  Materials,  669 
Metal  and  Machinery,  677 
MisceUaneous,  683 
Number  of,  prior  to  1851,  384 
Percentage  added  to  Cost  of  Materials, 

&c.,  688 
Persons  employed  in  1862-1871,  407, 

408 
Plant  employed,  685 
Profits  of,  688 

Relative  Development  of,  685 
Ship  building,  678 
Value  added  to  materialSy  667 
of  Fuel  used,  688 
of  Materials  Treated,  668 
of  Oul^t,  688 
of  PlABt,  687 

of  Production,  687,  689,  690 
Vehicles,  Saddlery  and  Harness,  681 
Victoria,  Materials  used  and  Output, 

660 
Horse  Power,  686 
MannfacturtDg  Industry,  658 

Prosperity  from  18?2-1893,  414 
Maoris,  Anti-Land  Selling  League,  227 
Application  for  British  Protection, 

190 
Confederacy,  121 
Declaration  of  Nationhood,  225 
Early  History,  182 
King  Movement,  225,  230 
MiUtary  Genius  of,  237 
Representation  in  Parliament,  242 
Rnnangos,  22e 
Sale  of  Arms  to,  226 
War  with,  208,  212,  220,  234 
Marble,  974 
Marco  Polo,  1 

Marion  du  Fresne,  Discoveries  of,  8 
Marriage,  Avemge  Rate  of,  528 

Fertililnr  of,  528,  529 
Marriage?,  Mark  Signatures,  578 

Number  of,  in  Australasia,  527 
Marsden,  Rev.  Samuel,  185 
Matawhero,  Massacre  at,  234 


McKinlay,  John,  Voyages  of,  112 
McLean,  Sir  Donald,  Native  Policy  of„ 

238 
McMillan,  Anffoa,  Ezplorations  ol,  44 
Measles,  Deaths  from,  513 
Meat,  Consumption  of,  356 
Exports  of,  645 
New  Sooth  Waks,  648 
Queensland,  647 
Victoria,  649 
Preserved,  Exports  of,  646 
Melbourne,  Annual  and  Capital  Value^ 
484 
Board  of  Works.  495 
Foundation  of,  44 
Population  of,  543 
Position  in  1872,  404 
RainfaU,  352 
Temperature,  352 
Tramwav  Trust,  495,  498 
Mercury,  963 
Mica,  975 

Milbum  Creek  laqniry,  31 
Militaxy  Forces,  737 
Milk,  Brodttction  of,  051 

Value  of,  651 
Mineral  Resources,  938 
Production,  978 

Wealth,     Exploitation     from 
1872-1893,  411,  412 
Mhftra,  979 

Mining  Areas,  Selection  on,  in  South 
Australia,  450 
in  Tasmania,  469 
Indiistry,  Revival  in,  424  ' 
Value  of  Production,  807 
Ministries,  Commonwealth,  263 
New  South  Wales,  41 
New  Zealand,  255 
Queensland,  96 
South  Austndkk,  121 
Tasmania,  181 
Victoria,  65 
Western  Australia,  153 
Mint,  Melbourne,  787 
Perth,  787 
Sydney,  787 
Issue  of  Silver  Coin,  31 
Mission,  German  Christian,  71 
Missionaries,  New  Zealand,  184 
Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas,  Explorations  of,. 

16,73 
Monetary  Position,  1861-1871,  410 
Money  Market,  Infinx  of  Private  Capi- 
tal, 415k  416 
Money  Ordms,  800 
Moreton  Bay,  Discovery  of,  7 

Representation  in  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, New  South  Wales,  V4 
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Moreton  Bay— 

Separation  of,  32,  74 
Settlement  at,  66 
Mortality,  Index  of,  506 
Moutoa,  Battle  of,  233 
Municipalities — 

New  South  Wales- 
Annual  and  Capital  Value,  480, 

481 
Area  and  Number,  481 
Loans,  483 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  482 
New  Zealand — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  492 
Loans,  492 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  492 
Queensland — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  486 
Loans,  486 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  486, 
487 
South  Australia — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  487 
Loans,  488 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  488 
Tasmania — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  490 
Loans,  491 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  491 
Victoria — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  483 
Loans,  485 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  484, 
485 
Western  Australia — 

Annual  and  Capital  Value,  489 
Area,  489 

Loans,  490 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  489, 
490 
Murray,     Lieutenant,    Expedition    to 

Hobson's  Bay,  43 
Murray  River,  Discovery  of,  14 

Early  Steam  Navigation  of,  105 
Murrnmbidgee  River,  Discovery  of,  14 
Musgrave,  Governor,  86,  113 
Mustard,  Consumption  of«  360 
Mutton,  Consumption  of,  356 
Frozen,  Efxports,  646 ' 


Nantes-Bordelaise  Company,  198 
Narcotics  and  Stimulants,  Imports  for 

Home  Consumption,  1073 
National  Australasian  Convention,  257 
National  Park,  31 
National  Reform  League,  150 
Native  Races,  551 


Natives,    Military  Campaign   again&t, 
Tasmania,  161 
Outrages  by,  158 

Natron,  974 

Naturalisation,  554 

Naval  Contingents  to  China,  40,  64 
Defence,  739 

Nelson,  Foundation  of,  201 

Nervous  System,  Deaths  from  Diseases 
of,  523 

New  Australia,  Foundation  of,  90 

New  Guinea- 
Area  and  Boundaries,  348 
Protectorate  established  over,  S7 
Sir   T.    Mcllwraith*s   attempt    to 

annex,  87 
Transfer  to  Commonwealth,  270 

New  Holland,  14 

Designation  of  Australia,  123 
Original  Name  of  Australia,  14 

New  Norfolk,  Establishment  of,  157 

New  Plymouth,  Foundation  of,  201 

Newspapers  691,  921 

New  States  in  Commonwealth,  295 

New  Zealand — 

Area  and  Boundaries,  349 
Association,  188 
Chronological  Table,  341,  345 
CUmate,  355 
Coastal  Defence  of,  243 
Constitution  Parliament,  fta,  32o 
Court  of  CUims,  195,  203 
Democratic  Legislation,  247,  248, 

260,  251,  253,  264 
Dependencies  of,  349 
Discovery  of,  1,  3 
Dispute  re  Legislative  CouDial,  248 
Electoral  Laws  of,  246, 249, 250, 251 
Factory  Act,  250 
Federation  Commission,  254 
Fencibles,  213 
Financial  depression  in,  240,  244, 

245,251 
French  Settlement  in,  200 
(iold  Discoveries,  23S,  239,  240 
Governor  Browne's  Land    Policy, 

226 
Immigration  enooura^ped,  235,  236 
Immigration  Restriction,  253 
Labour  Party  in  Parliament,  246 
Land  Act,  245,  248 
Company,  196 
Laws,  470,  476 
Purchase  in,  194 
Troubles,  202 
Legislation  of,  243 
Local  Government,  491,  493 
Ministries,  256 
Municipalities,  491 
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New  Zealand— 

Old-ue  Pensions  253,  254,  766 

Popuution  of,  530 

Proclamation  of  British 
Sovereignty,  200 

Prohibition  Principle,  249 

Public  Lands  Administration,  240, 
241,  244,  245,  248,  250,  251 

RainfaU,  355 

Retrenchment  Policy,  244 

Seddon  Administration,  249,  255 

Taxation  of  Ballance,  247 
Trade,  1,055 

Village  Settlement  Scheme,  245 
Nickel,  961 
Norfolk  Island,  Settlement  at,  10 

Settlement  removed  to  Tasmania, 
157 
Norman,  Governor,  88 
Normanby,  Governor  (Marquis  of),  56, 

84,240 
Northern  Territory,  Annexation  to  South 
Australia,  112 

Gimate,  353 

Land  Regulations  of,  460 

Rainfall,  354 

Otago,  Gold  Discovery  at,  238 

Gold-fields,  238 
Oatmeal^   Average  Price  Yearly  since 

1847,  372,  373 

Consumption  of,  356 
Oats,  393 

Observatory,  Sydney,  Erection  of,  20 
Ocean  Mail  Services,  925 
O'Connell,  Lieutenant-Governor,  83,  86 
Offences,  699 
Old-age  Pensions.  766 

Ck>mmonwe^th  Provision  for,  769 

New  South  Wales,  40 

New  Zealand,  253,  254 

Victoria,  64 
Onions,  Consumption  of,  360 
Onslow,  Lieutenant-Governor,  148,  245 
Opal,  976 

Discovery  in  Queensland,  84 
Orakau,  243 

Battle  of,  231 
Orchards,  617 
Ord,  Governor,  130 
■  Oversea  Communication,  394 
Oxley,  IHaooveries  of,  14,  66 
Ozokerite,  973 

Palmer,  Lieutenant-Governor,  86,  87,  92 
Palmerston,  Destructive  Storm  at,  117 

Foundation  of,  1 12 
Pamphlet,  Thomas,  66 
Paper  Mills,  680 


Parasitic  Diseases,  Death  from,  520 
Parcels  Post,  921,  924 
Parihaka,  Maori  Settlement  at,  242 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  Death  of,  39 
Parkes  and  Dalley,  Immigration  Mission 
of,  23 

Recall  of  from  England,  26 
Parliaments,   New  South  Wales,  306, 
313 

Queensland,  320 

South  Australia,  322 

Reduction  of  Members,  120 

Tasmania,  325 

Victoria,  317 

W^est  Australia,  324 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  275 

Powers  of  the,  282 
Parliaments,  Members'  Qualification — 

New  South  Whales,  306,  310 

New  Zealand,  326,  327 

Qtieensland,  317,  319 

South  Australia,  320 

Tasmania,  324,  325 

Victoria,  315 

Western  Australia,  322,  323 
Parliaments,  Number  and  Duration — 

New  South  Wales,  311 

New  Zealand,  327 

Queensland,  319 

South  Australia,  321 

Tasmania,  325 

Victoria,  316 

Western  Australia,  323 
Pastoral  and  other  Land  Leases,  New 

South  Wales,  433 
Pastoral  Industry,  Depression  in,  424 

Effects  of  Gold  Period  on,  392 

Favourable  Position,  1872-1803,  414 

Flourishing  from  1872-1893,  418 

Importance  of,  prior  to  1851,  379, 
382 
Pastoral    Land    Licenses,    New    South 
Wales,  428 

Lands,  Leasing  of,  in  Victoria,  437 

Leasehold  Lands  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 465 

Leasehold  Provisions,  South  Aus- 
tralia, 457 

Leases,  Mode  of,  in  New  Zealand, 
475 
*         Occupation  of  Land  in  New  South 
Wales,  431,  433 

Produce,  Price  Levels  of,  657 
Value  of,  in  Gold  Period,  394 

Production,  Vidue  of,  656 

Property,  Value  of,  642 

Resources,  630 

Settlement,  Opening  of  New  Areas, 
396 
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Paterson,    Liemt«nfeDt-€vOTenior    {Tam- 

mania),  157 
**  Patriotic  Six,"  Taamaina»  164 
Pelsaert,  2 
PenBiana^  Old-age,  254.  7«6 

CommoQwealth  Scheme  for,  769 

New  SoBth  Walea,  40 
Pepper,  Conaamptioo  of,  360 
Perpetual  Leases  in  Yictoriar  440 
Perpetual  Leaseholds,  BegnlatMins  re- 
garding, ia  New  Zealand,  472 
Perth,  Annual  and  Capital  Valne,  489 

Population  of,  543 

Rainf aU  of,  354 

Temperature  of,  353 
Petrie,  Andrew,  Expeditions  of,  71  • 
Philip,  Qovemof,  10 
Phthisis,  Deaths  from,  520 
Pilbarra,  Discoveiy  of  Gold  Fields  147 
Plague,  Initial  Outbreak  of,  120 

Outbreak    of   New  South  Wales, 
40 
Platinum,  962 
Police,  Cost  of  Force,  705 

Strength  of  Force,  704 
Polynesian  Labour  Restriction,  268 
Population,  530 

Aborigines,  551 

Ages,  536 

Change  in,  540 

Alien  Races,  552 

at  Census  Periods,  531 

Birthplaces,  545 

BirthB,  501 

Census,  530 

Centralisation  of,  542 

Chief  Cities,  544 

Chinese,  553 

City,  643 

Commonwealth  and  State,  530 

Conjugal  Condition,  548 

Deaths,  503 

Density  of,  533 

Emigration  and  Imnrigration,  532, 
535 

Exodus  from  Victoria,  62 

Foreign,  547 

Growth  of,  531 

Increase  of,  530 

After  Gold  Discoveries,  396 

Index  of  Mortality,  506 

Influence  of  Gold  Disooveries,  534 

Natural  Increase,  582 

Quota,  Federal  Elections,  273 
Pork,  Consumption  of,  356 

Production  of,  655 
Port  Darwin,  Foundatioi}  of  Settiement, 

112 
Port  Jackson,  Discovery  of^  2 


Port  Jackson,  Fortification  of,  19 
Portland  Bay,  SeitlemMrt  at,  16 
Port  Phillip  District,  ProclamatiDn  of, 
44 

Agitation  for  Separation,  17 

Reoresentation  New  Soath  Wales 
J^artiament,  44 

Separation  of,  44,  43    ' 
Ports,  Relative  Importance  of,  73S 
Postal  Notes,  801 
Post  Office  Banks,  780 

Money  Orders,  800 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  919 

Commonwealth  Receipts  and  Ex* 

penditure,  823 
'  Revenue  from,  813 

Expenditure,  1010 

Finances,  936 

Growth  of  Business,  921 

History  oi  Post  Office,  919 

Letters  and  Post  Canls,  922 

Newspapers,  921 

Ocean  Mail  Services,  925 

Parcels,  921 

Parcels  Posts,  924 

Postal  Facilities,  925 

Post  Offices,  921 

Rates  of  Postage,  923 

Registered  Letters.  923 

Telegraph  Rates,  931 

Teleffrai>h8,  928 

Various  Countries,  930 

Telephones,  935 
Potatau  Te  Whero  Whero,  209 

the  First  King,  225 
Potatoes,  601 

Average  Price  yearly  since  1820, 
369,  370 

Consumption  of,  356 
Prendergast,  Lieutenant-Governor,  243. 

245,  247,  252 
Preserved  Meat,  Exports,  646 
Price  Levels,  374 

Articles  of  Common  Use,  374 

Imports  and  Exports,  375 

Psstoral  Production,  657 
Prices  of  Commodities,  368 

Variations  in  early  years,  371 
Pi*imary  Production,  808 
Private  Finance,  Money  for  AnstraiiaQ 
Investments    loeeived    1872-98, 
416 
Private  Property,  Value  of,  746 
Private  Schoote,  569 
Probate  Duties,  988 
Production,  at  Deoennial  Periods,  810 

from  all  Industries,  806 

from  Manufactories,  687 

per  Inhabitant,  810 
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Prohibition  Movement  in  New  Zealand, 

249 
Property,  Value  of,  74« 
Devised,  Valae  of,  753 
Oistribntion  of,  749.  750 
Private,  Value  of,  747 
Public  Debt,  Growth  of,  1017 

Interest  and  Charges,  1010 
Public    Finance,   Borrowing    of    State 
Governments,  1872-1893,  414,  415 
Retrenchment  from  1892,  415. 
(See  also  State  Finance.) 
Public  Instruction  Act,  31 
Expenditure,  1010 
Public  Service  Act,  New  South  'Wales, 
38 

Victoria,  59 
Public  Trust  Office,  New  Zealand,  243 
Puketakanere  Pa,  229 

*'  Quetta,"  Wreck  of  the,  84 
Queensland — 

Agitation  for  Separation,  88 

Area  and  Boundaries,  347 

Bank  Act,  80 

Climate  of,  353 

Constitution,  Parliament,  &c.  317 

Exploration  of,  76 

Foundation  of,  23 

Industrial  Crisis,  89 

Land  Laws  of,  449-454 

Local  Government,  485-487 

Ministries,  96 

Municipalities,  486 

National  Bank,  93 

Proclamation  of,  76 

Rainfall,  353 

Rise  in  Gold  Production,  411 
Quota,  Federal  Elections,  273 

Railways,  New  South  Wales,  866 

New  Zealand,  910 

Queensland,  881 

South  Australia,  889 

Northern  Territory,  895 

Tasmania,  906 

Victoria,  875 

Western  Australia,  898 
Railways.  841 

Accidents  on,  864 

Analysis  of  Working  Expenses,  856 

Average  Weifhtof  Train  Load,  862 

Coachmg  and  Goods  Traffic,  861 

Comparison  of  Railway  Facilities, 
850 

Construction  during  gold    period, 
395 

Cost  of  Construction,  852 

Diversity  of  Gauge,  849 
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Railways — 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  mile, 

859 
Expansion  from  1872-1893,  419 
Expenditure,  1010 
Extension  in  each  State,  1861-1901, 

847 
Financial  Results  of  Foreign,  860 
Goods  and  Ton  MUeage,  863 

British,  864 
Groas  and  Net  Earnings,  854 
History  of  Construction,  20,  30, .%, 

80,  85,  88,   109,  133,  143,  151, 
.       .  172,  174,  841 
«     In  principal  Countries  of  World, 

851 
Interest  returned  on  Capital,  857 
Management  of,  848 
Mileage  open  1861-1902,  844 
Private  Lines,  846 
Revenue  and  Working  Expenses, 

853 
Rolling  Stock,  864 
Under  Construction,  1902,  847 

Rainfall  Area,  355 
Ranfurly,  Governor,  252 
Rananriri,  Battle  of,  231 
Kunanga  at,  224,  225 

Rates   and    Land  Values,    State    and 
Municipal,  500 

Rates  of  Local  Governments — 
New  South  Wales,  480,  482 
New  Zealand,  491,  492 
Queensland,  485,  486 
South  Australia,  487,  488 
Tasmania,  490,  491 
Victoria,  483,  484 
Western  Australia,  489,  490 

Rawson,  Governor,  41 
Referendum  on  Federation,  260,  262 
Registered  Letters,  923 
Reeistration  of  Vessels,  735 
ReBgion,  832 

I)enominations  at  Census  Periods, 
838 
in  1901,  839 
State-aid  Abolition,  26 

Responsible   Government,  New  South 
Wales,  18 
First  Ministry,  19 
Tasmania,  169 
West  Australia,  139 
Agitation  for,  144 
Granted  to,  148 
Revenue,  Accounts,  Position  of,  1013 
and  Expenditure,  Adjusted  State, 
1012 
SUte,  1901-2,  985 
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Tobacco,  615 

CoDSumptioD,  361 

Imports,  617 

Prices,  372 
Torrens  Act,  109 
Trade,  Australasian,  1049 

CommoD  wealth,  1050,  1055 

Extemttl,  1063 

Exports  of  Domestic  Prodaoe,  1065 
Wool,  1068 

Extra<Au8tralasian,  1053 

Imports  and  Exports,  1050 

In  gold  period,  390 

Interstate,  1052 

Movements  of  Gold,  1071 

with  British  possessions,  1054 

Foreign  Countries,  1054,  1058 

United  Kingdom,  1054,  1057 
Tramwavs  017 
Transportation,  17,  131,  132,  164,  166, 

167 
Treason  Felony  Act,  28 
Trial  by  Jury,  Institution  of,  15 
Triennial  Parliaments,  30,  176 
Truganini,  Death  of,  174 
Trust  Funds,  1016 
Turner,  Sir  Creorge,  Financial  Reforms 

of,  61 
Tweed  River,  Discovery  of,  66 
Typhoid,  Deaths  from,  519 


Universities,  572 


Vancouver,  Captain,  184 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  Appellation  changed 
to  Tasmania,  168  ;  Company,  161 

Early  name  of  Tasmania,  155 
Variation  in  prices  of  food  stuffs,  371 
Venn,  Commissioner,  Dismissal  of;  150 
Vermin  Districts,  Selection  of  Laud  in, 

446 
Vessels,  Registration  of,  735 
Victoria — 

Area  and  Boundaries,  347 

Boards  and  Trusts,  495,  496 

Climate,  352 

Constitution  of,  313,  314 

Land  Laws,  435-449 

Local  Government,  483-485 

Proclamation  of  Independence,  17- 
45 
Village  Settlemenia  in  New  Zealand,  474 

Queensland,  4')2 

South  Australia,  459 

Victoria,  61,  447 
Vines,  606 
Violence,  Deaths  from,  526 


Vital  Statistics,  501 

Viticulture,  606 

Vlamingh,  Discoveries  of,  4,  123 

Vogel,  Sir  Julius,  Policy  of,  235,  240 

Volunteer  Forces,  737 

Voting  Strength  of  States — 

^w  South  Wales,  312 

New  Zealand,  327 

Queensland,  319 

South  Australia,  321 

Tasmania,  325 

Victoria,  317 

Western  Australia,  324 

Wages— 1860-62,  399 

1861-71,  4<»5 

1872-91,420 

1892-U6,  422 

1896-01,  425 

During  Gold  Period,  388 

Prior  to  Gold  Discoveries,  381 
Wairau  Massacre,  204 
Waitangi,  Treaty  of,  198 
WaiUra  Land  Purchai-e,  226,  227,  230 
Wakefield's  Land  Policy,  98,  454 
Wanganui,  Foimdation  of,  2ul 
Water  Conservation,  625 
Water  Supply,  Coolgardie,  154 

Country  iowns,  New  South  Wales» 
494 

Metropolitan,  32 

Trusts,  Victoria,  495 
Wattle  Cultivation,  Selnetioa   for,    in 

Victoria,  446 
Way,  Lieutenant-Governor,  114,  117 
Weld,  Governor,  133,  174 
Wellington,  Annual  and  Capital  Valae,. 
492 

Foundinff  of,  197 

Metropolis  of  New  Zealand,  233 

Population,  543 

Rainfall,  355 
Wentworth  and  Deas-Thomson,  Misaion 

to  England,  19 
Wereroa  Pa,  233 
Western  Australia — 

Area  and  Boundaries,  348 
^  Climate,  354 

Constitution,  Parliament^  &c.,  321 

Early  Settlement,  125 

First  Executive  Council,  129 

Feilei-ation  movement,  130, 151,  15^ 

Gold  Output,  149,  150, 151, 152,  15a 

Railway  Exteusions,  150 

Rainfall,  354 

Reform  Paity,  145 

Responsible  Government,  145,  146,. 
147,  148,  140 

Timber  Industry,  149 
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Whale  Fishery,  Export  of  Prodnots,  391 

Growth  and  Decline  of,  384,  391 

dpencer'i  Qolf,  100 

iWiania,  158 
Wharfs  Resumption  Act,  New  South 

Wales,  40 
Wheat,  585 

Consumption,  356,  591 

Early  Cultivation,  South  Australia, 
383 

Prices,  592 
*'  White  Australia,*'  Question  raised  in 

Federal  Parliament,  267 
Whooping  Cough,  Deaths  from,  515 
Wickham,  Captaiu,  74 
Wine,  Consumption  of,  362,  364,  365 
Wine  Growing,  608 
Winnecke,  Explorations  of,  116 
Wiremu  Kingi,  220,  227,  228 
Wiremu  Tamihana,  222,  223,  226,  232, 

233 
Wolfram,  963 


Women's  College,  Foundation  of,  37 

Suffirage,  New  Zealand,  249,  327 
Wool,  642 

Exports,  644 

Initiation  of  Growing,  12 

Local  Sales  in  States,  1070 

London  Prices,  645 

Price  Levels,  657 

Production,  643 

Trade  in,  1068 

Weight  of  Fleece,  643 
Working  Men's  Leases,  South  Australia, 

458 
Wynyard,  Governor,  217 


Yilgam,  Discovery  of  Gold,  146 
YouDg,  Governor,  23,  105,  169 


Zinc,  964 

Zymotic  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  612 
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